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GENERAL  MAXIMO   GOMEZ,     1823-19OS. 


Maximo  Gomez,  commander-in-clilel  o[  Ihe  Cuban  revolutionary  army  during  the  last  var  for  Independence  against 
Spain,  was  born  In  Santo  Damingo  in  IH^  and  died  at  Havana  on  June  IT,  19(16.  Aa  a  young  man  he  Has  a  lleutetiant 
In  the  Spanish  army,  hat  left  the  service  of  Spain  after  his  family  emigrated  to  Cuha.  In  IHK  he  joined  the  Cuban 
patriot  army,  and  continued  to  serve  against  Spain  throughout  the  ten  years'  war.  reaching  high  commands  and 
achieving  several  noteworthy  victories  over  the  Spaniards.  After  the  signing  of  the  tresly  of  Zanjon,  in  I»T8.  Gomes 
v>as  proscribed,  and  retired  to  the  ielanil  of  Jamaica,  where  he  continued  to  live  as  s  farmer  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Cuban  revolotion  In  1B9S  under  Job*  Marti.  When  Gomez  landed  In  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  IBM.  he  naa  at  once  made 
commander-in-chtef  of  the  insui^ent  troops,  and  from  that  time  until  the  deolaratlcm  of  war  between  tlie  United 
Stales  and  Spain,  In  1896,  Gomez  was  the  chief  personality  In  the  unequal  contest  with  Spain.  His  Fabian  tactlrs 
were  repeatedly  soccessfnl  In  outflanking  the  Spanish  forces,  and.  althongh  vastly  outnumbered,  he  suceeeded  in 
delivering  telling  blows  against  the  Spanish  army  in  the  fleld.  At  the  close  of  Ihe  Spanish- American  War.  Oomez 
did  much  to  secure  friendly  relations  wilh  the  Cnlted  Slates,  and  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  Preal- 
dent  Falma.    On  the  day  before  hie  death,  the  Cuban  Senate  passed  a  bill  I<i  prewnt  $II>'.I«K'  to  Ihe  general. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  four 
of  Great  Countries  of  the  world  most  sufficient 
History.  ^^^^  theinselves,  and  seemingly  far- 
thest removed  from  the  interaction  of  world- 
movements,  were  the  United  States,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  Our  own  country  in  due 
time  has  grown  to  maturity  and  taken  its  great 
place  in  the  recognition  and  regard  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  China  has  come  to  be  a  country 
of  intense  concern  to  all  the  leading  nations. 
Korea  has  ceased  to  be  a  '^  Hermit  Kingdom " 
through  conditions  which  have  made  it  an  inter- 
national bone  of  contention  ;  and  Japan  has 
stepped  forth  from  a  place  of  exclusiveness  and 
timidity  into  the  rank  of  great  powers, — a 
mighty  conqueror,  henceforth  the  dominant  and 
guiding  influence  in  the  destinies  of  Asia,  and 
most  potent  of  factors  in  the  blending  of  old- 
world  and  new-world  civilizations  that  must 
surely  modify  American  and  European  life  as  well 
as  the  life  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Orient 
It  was  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing  as  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  passed  from  the  editorial 
rooms  to  the  printing-presses  to  feel  some  assur- 
ance that  the  end  of  the  colossal  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  was  near  at  hand.  To  be  sure, 
a  truce  had  not  been  declared,  and  a  great  land 
engagement  between  the  forces  of  General  Oyama 
and  General  Linevich,  already  begun,  seemed 
destined  to  be  carried  to  a  finish  with  frightful 
loss  of  life.  Yet  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
clearly  in  sight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
our  own  government  at  Washington,  with  the 
moral  influence  and  good-will  of  Germany  and 
other  European  powers,  had  taken  steps  to  secure 
a  limiting  of  the  theater  of  hostilities.  Other- 
wise, the  territory  of  China  (apart  from  Man- 
churia) would  surely  have  been  invadid  by  both 
belligerents,  with  the  danger  of  protracting  hos- 
tilities, bringing  other  nations  into  the  conflict, 
and  most  surely  dismembering  China  amid  the 
clashing  of  a  number  of  anxious  and  grasping 
powers.      A  fearful  danger  was  averted. 


^  .  ,  This  was  a  great  service  for  our  gov- 
influenceand  ernmeut  to  have  rendered  at  the 
Concern,  opening  of  the  war,  and  it  is  not  less 
gratifying  to  Americans  that  the  initial  steps 
toward  a  basis  for  bringing  the  war  to  an  end 
were  taken  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  re- 
public. The  past  month  has  been  one  of  far- 
reaching  events  upon  the  plane  of  great  history, 
and  we  may  well  turn  these  editorial  pages  away 
from  home  topics  and  give  them  more  fully  than 
usual  to  the  things  of  the  world  beyond  our 
gates.  After  all,  it  has  come  to  pass  for  us 
Americans  that  we  no  longer  count  as  alien  to 
our  interest  those  things  that  deeply  affect  other 
nations  or  that  change  the  relationships  of  one 
people  toward  another.  When  this  magazine, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  began  its  monthly  issues, 
it  gave  what  in  the  United  States  was  an  un- 
wonted and  novel  attention  to  foreign  questions. 
In  those  days,  only  a  limited  public  was  on  the 
one  hand  familiar  with  such  matters,  or  was  on 
the  other  hand  eager  to  know  about  them.  A 
marvelous  change  has  come  about  in  the  range 
of  American  information  and  opinion.  We 
have  now  a  great  American  public  caring  about 
the  concerns  of  mankind  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  Morocco,  and  from  Tibet  to  Vene- 
zuela. It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Review 
to  march  steadily  with  this  widening  of  Amer- 
ican horizons.  Not  only  have  our  people  become 
better  informed  and  more  deeply  interested,  but 
our  government  and  our  diplomacy  have  changed 
in  such  regards  until  at  length  Washington  has 
become  a  center  6f  activity  and  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations. 

_^    _         Emperors  and  kines  make  war  :  it  is 

Theodore  *         ,  ,^ 

Roosevelt,     reserved  for  presidents  to  make  peace. 
Peacemaker,   r^^^  ^^^^^  historic  event  of  the  month 

of  June,  of  which  Americans  can  be  justly  proud, 
was  the  peace  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  Russia  and  Japan,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  warring  nations.      The  com- 
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bination  of  decision  and  tact  wbicli  is  cliar- 
actei'istic  of  the  liigheet  diplomacy  was  perhaps 
never  so  finely  shown  as  in  the  President's  re- 
markable note  to  both  Russia  and  Japan,  which 
was  read  to  the  Czar  by  Ambassador  Meyer  in 
person,  on  June  7,  and  presented  to  the  Mikado, 
in  Tokio.  at  the  same  time.  ■  Calling  attention  to 
the  clause  of  the  Hague  convention  which  pro- 
vides that  a  suggestion  of  intermediation  shall 
never  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  by  tiiaput-- 
ing  powers,  our  ambassadors  at  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  capitals  presented  tlic  following  note  : 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  ia 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  musl  endeavor  to  see  if 
it  is  not  posalWe  to  bring  to  an  end  the  ti-i-riblennd  lam- 
entable conSict  now  being  waged.  With  tK>th  Russia 
and  Japan  the  United  States  has  inherited  ties  of 
friendship  and  good-will.  It  hopes  (or  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  ot  each,  and  it  feels  that  the  progress  of  the 
world  is  set  back  \>y  the  war  lietween  these  two  great 
nations.  The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  governmeDt.s.  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civlliEed  world, 
to  open  direct  uegotintions  for  peace  with  each  other.  ' 
The  President  suggests  that  these  peace  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively  betweeu  the  liel- 
ligerents;  in  other  words,  that  there  be  a  meeting  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  or  ilelegales 
without  any  intermediary,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  not 
e  for  these  representatives  of  the  two  [wivers  to 


agree  to  terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  asks 
that  the  (Japanese)  (Russian)  Grovernment  do  now  agree 
to  such  meeting,  and  is  now  asking  the  (Russian)  (Jap- 
anese) Government  likewise  to  agree.  While  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  feel  that  any  intermediary  should  be 
called  in  in  respect  to  peace  negotiations  the mselve)^  he 
is  entirely  willing  to  do  what  he  properly  can  if  r  he  two 
powers  concerned  (eel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in 
arranging  the  preliminaries  as  to  the  tlrae  and  place  of 
meeting.  But  even  if  these  preliminaries  can  Iw  ar- 
ranged directly  between  the  two  powers,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  Presideut  will  be  glad,  as  his  sole  pur- 
pose ia  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the  whoitt  civil- 
ized world  will  pray  may  result  in  peace. 

Kuatia  l''"esident  Roosevelt's  idea  was  that 
and  Japan  both  Countries  couid,  without  sacri- 
Ktmniut.  ggj^g  their  justifiable  national  pride, 
appoint  representatives  to  consider  whether  peace 
might  not  be  arranged  without  either  nation  first 
proposing  terms  of  peace  ;  that  these  represent- 
atives might  meet  at  some  neutral  point,  with- 
out the  intervention  or  cooperation  of  any  third 
power.  In  brief,  he  said  to  Russia  and  Japan, 
■■  Intervention  ia  not  necessary,  but  if  I  can  do 
anything  to  make  it  possible  that  you  meet  and 
decide  these  matters  yourselves,  1  will  Xni  nioi-e 
tlian  glad  to  do  so,"  and  the  civilized  world, 
including  the  press  of  both  belligerent  powers, 
applauded.     After  considerable  interchange  of 
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opinions  and  views,  and  much  diplomatic  fen- 
cing, Russia's  assent  to  the  peace  suggestion 
was  delivered  orally  to  the  President  by  Count 
Cassini.  The  text  of  Russia's  reply  was  re- 
ceived later  by  the  President  and  communicated 
to  Minister  Takahira  direct.  The  paragraph 
which  caused  some  discussion,  and  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  Japan,  read  as  follows  : 

As  for  an  eTentnal  meeting  of  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese plenipotentiaries  charged  with  ascertaining  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  the  two  powers  to  elaborate 
conditions  of  peace,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
have  no  objection  in  principle  to  such  an  attempt  if 
the  Japanese  Government  expressed  a  desire  therefor. 

The  government  at  Tokio  has  been  ready  for 
peace  for  months,  but  some  doubt  has  been  felt 
in  Japan  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Russia's  desire, 
and  Japan,  which  realizes  that  the  diplomatic 
battle  she  is  now  entering  upon  is  of  greater 
importance  to  her  future  than  the  actual  fight- 
ing in  the  far  East,  hesitated  to  commit  herself 
to  a  position  which  might  afford  Russia  an  ex- 
cuse for  backing  down.  On  June  15,  the  text  of 
the  Japanese  reply  was  made  public.     It  follows  : 

The  Imperial  Government  have  given  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  embodied 
in  the  note  handed  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
by  the  United  States  minister  on  the  9th  inst.,  very 
serious  consideration,  to  which,  because  of  its  source 
and  its  import,  it  is  justly  entitled.  Desiring,  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Japan, 
the  reSstablishment  of  peace  with  Russia,  on  terms  and 
conditions  that  will  fully  guarantee  its  stability,  the 
Imperial  Government  will,  in  response  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President,  appoint  plenipotentiaries  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  found  to  be  mutually  agree- 
able and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
concluding  terms  of  peace  directly  and  exclusively  be- 
tween the  two  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  peace  negotiations  much  credit  must  be 
given,  of  course,  to  Count  Cassini  and  Minister 
Takahira,  and  to  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  who  were  in  constant 
touch  with  the  President,  assuring  him  of  the 
hearty  support  of  their  governments.  The  Kai- 
ser is  known  to  have  lent  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port to  President  Roosevelt's  project.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  question  of  indemnity  would 
be  the  point  of  issue.  Russia,  however,  having 
virtually  admitted  the  principle  of  indemnity,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  diplomatic  pressure 
by  neutral  nations  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Japan  to  make  her  demands  moderate. 

,  The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings 

Washington   was   the   settlement   upon   place    of 

Cfmferenee.'*  meeting.     Russia  desired  Paris,  but 

Japan  objected,  since  it  is  the  capital  of  Russia's 

ally.     Japan  wished  to  settle  upon  Chefu,  but 


R  issia  objected,  since  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  a  pro  -  Japanese  atmosphere.  President 
Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  favored  some 
point  in  Manchuria,  but,  later,  is  known  to  have 
regarded  The  Hague  or  Geneva  as  desirable 
places.  Japan,  however,  positively  refused  to 
consider  any  point  in  Europe,  and  Russia  would 
not  consent  to  any  place  in  the  far  East.  Wash- 
ington was  therefore  finally  chosen,  and  the  de- 
cision has  already  gone  into  history  in  the  news- 
paper dispatches  all  over  the  world  referring  to 
the  coming  '*  Washington  conference."  Russia's 
intention  to  limit  the  powers  of  her  representa- 
tive to  those  of  receiving  Japan's  terms  had 
been  objected  to  by  the  Tokio  government, 
which  insisted  that  the  Russian  envoy  should 
be  plenipotentiary,  clothed  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate,  subject,  of  course,  in  the  most  vital 
matters,  to  the  general  government  at  home. 
And  Japan's  wishes  prevailed.  The  choice  of 
representatives  then  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, the  indications  being  that  there  would 
be  three  commissioners  on  each  side  ;  and  it 
was  definitely  announced  on  June  17  that  M. 
Nelidov^  at  present  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  a  statesman  of  long  experience,  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Czar,  and  that  Marquis  Ito,  one 
of  her  leading  statesmen  and  a  man  of  well-tried 
ability,  would  probably  represent  Japan.  Both 
governments  settled  upon  August  as  the  date 
of  meeting.  In  case  the  weather  conditions 
in  Washington  (which  is  a  very  hot  city  in 
summer)  are  such  at  that  time  to  make  it  oppres- 
sive for  the  distinguished  foreigners,  President 
Roosevelt  had  suggested  that  the  sessions  be 
adjourned  to  some  cooler  northern  point. 

^^   ^      ,      The  conviction  which  has  taken  pos- 

The  American  •  *  i  ^.  -   ^i 

Idea  6f  session  of  SO  large  a  portion  of  the 
Neutratity,  civilized  world  that  in  matters  of  in- 
ternational politics  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  absolutely  and  consistently  virtuous  was 
further  strengthened  immediately  after  the 
sweeping  Japanese  naval  victory  by  the  action 
of  our  government  in  compelling  the  internment 
at  Manila  of  the  three  vessels  of  Admiral  En- 
quist's  squadron.  On  June  3,  the  Oleg^  Aurora, 
and  Jemchug,  in  a  terribly  battered  condition, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Manila,  having  escaped 
from  Togo's  pursuit.  The  Russian  commander 
at  once  requested  from  Governor-General  Wright 
and  Rear-Admiral  Train,  in  command  of  the 
American  squadron  at  Manila,  permission  to  re- 
main and  repair.  After  consultation  with  the 
President,  Secretary  Taft  telegraphed  to  Gov- 
ernor-General Wright  that  *'  time  cannot  be 
given  for  the  repair  of  the  injuries  received  in 
battle.     Therefore,    the    vessels   cannot   be   re- 
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paired  unlees  interned  until  the  end  of  host,!- 
itieB."  It  is  tlie  firm  conviction  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers  that,  while  repair  of  damages 
to  warships  by  accident  or  stress  of  the  elements 
can  be  permitted  according  to  the  laws  of  strict 
neutrality  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  practical  refitting  of  ships  of  war  which 
have  received  their  injuries  in  battle  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  duties  of  a  neutral.  This 
introduces  a  new  principle  into  considerations 
of  neutrality,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mild,  perfunctory  pi-otests  from  Russian  jour- 
nals, its  justness  and  correctness  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  world  at  large.  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  instructions  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Russian  admiral,  who  gave  his  parole, 
the  three  Russian  vessels  have  been  completely 
disarmed,  and  will  remain  interned  at  Manila 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  strictly  just 
and  impartial  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  has  retained  for  us  the  good-will  of 
both  contesting  nations. 


^  By  the  most  methodical  and  busi- 

aiparaiii     nesB-like  of  revolutions,  a  new  nation 

fnm  awtdtn.  entered  the  international  family  last 

month.     After  nearly  a  century  of  union  with 


Sweden,  Norway  lias  become  a  separate  as  well 
as  an  independent  state.  The  immeiHati.' cause 
of  disruption  was  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to 
grant  a  separate  consular  service  to  Norway. 
The  real  reason  is  found  in  the  facts  of  radically 
opposite  national  temperaments  and  different 
economic  and  commercial  intei-esta.  On  May  28, 
King  Oscar  vetoed  the  Norwegian  Storthing's 
bill  providing  for  separate  Norwegian  consu- 
lates. Tke  entire  Norwegian  cabinet  thereupon 
resigned  in  a  body,  but  the  King  refused  to 
receive  their  resignations.  Regarding  this  as 
an  unconstitutional  act,  the  Norwegian  ministry 
declared  that  the  King  had  forfeited  bis  posi- 
tion, and,  on  June  7,  the  Storthing  declared 
the  union  dissolved  and  King  Oscar  dethroned 
as  king  of  Norway  by  passing  this  resolution  : 


WhereoM,  All  the  members  ot  the  council  of  Htsl« 
have  laid  down  theirofflces ;  WhereoM,  Hia  Majesty  the 
King  has  declared  himeeK  unable  to  Mtablixh  a  new 
government  for  the  country ;  and  Whereas,  The  cou- 
stitutional  regal  power  thus  becomes  inoperative,  the 
Storthing  authorizee  the  members  of  the  council  of 
Htate  who  retired  to-day  to  exercise  until  further  notice 
as  the  Norwegian  government  the  power  appertaining 
to  the  King  in  accordance  with  Norway's  couHtitiitlon 
and  existing  laws,  with  those  changes  which  are  neces- 
witti  s1tat«d  by  the  fact  that  the  anion  with  Sweden  under 
one  king  is  dissolved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King  haring  censed 
to  act  as  Norwegian  king. 

An  address  from  the  Stor- 
thing, under  the  guidance  of 
Christian  Michelsen,  premier 
of  the  cabinet  and  ih  facto 
head  of  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  union  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  course  of 
developments  which  have 
proved  more  powerful  than 
the  desire  and  will  of  indi- 
viduals," was  sent  to  King 
Oscar.  It  was  a  temperate, 
respectful,  and  dignified  ad- 
dress, calling  attention  to  tjie 
irritation  caused  by  the  mis- 
understanding between  the 
two  nations,  and  declaring 
that  the  union  had  become  a 
danger  to  the  feeling  of  soli- 
darity betwoi'n  the  Norwe- 
gian and  Swedish  peoples. 
The  address  emphasized  the 
good  feeling  toward  the 
Swedish  people  and  King 
Oscar's  family  by  request- 
ing his  majesty  to  select  a 
lew  York).  prince  of  his  own  house  as 
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not  of  sufficient  iinportanco  to  Jtistify  tills,  even 

were  combined  Europe  to  permit  it.  Moreover, 
the  very  powerful  Swediali  Socialist  party, 
which  is  very  strong  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  iahor  unions  of  Sweden,  have 
announced,  in  letters  addressed  to  Norwegian 
socialistic  bodies,  that  Swedish  Socialists  will 
refuse  to  march  against  their  brethren  in  Nor- 
way. The  actnal  separation  was  consummated 
by  the  lowering  of  the  union  flag  from  the 
tower  of  the  government  fort  in  Christiania, 
where  it  had  floated  since  IHU.  The  Nor- 
wegian tricolor  was  then  hoisted  in  its  place. 
The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ia  not 
unaniniotiB  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Norway's  move, 
the  chief  objection  alleged  being  fear  of  Eussian 
aggression.  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  known,  has 
long  desired  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  Norway  alone  would,  of  course,  be  unable 
to  resist  Muscovite  aggression.  As  yet,  no 
foreign  power  has  recognized  Norway  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  Stockholm  that,  with  Sweden  object- 
ing, no  foreign  power  is  likely  to  extend  such 
recognition.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  eventually 
force  Norway  into  negotiations  which  will  prob- 


(I'atJl  Jane  T.  raler  or  Sweden  and  Norway.  He  resamed 
his  duties  M  monitrch  lots  In  Mny,  afl«r  eeveml  months' 
ngtnej  by  the  Crown  Prlnte  OubIav.) 

king  of  Norway,  of  course  relinquishing  his 
right  of  succeaaion  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
In  reply,  King  ( >scar  declared  that  his  veto  of  the 
consular  bill  was  within  bis  constitutional  rights, 
and  declined  to  abdicate  the  Norwegian  throne, 
because,  as  he  asserted.  Sweden's  consent  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  The  ofScial 
action  of  Sweden  will  be  taken  by  the  Riksdag, 
which  begins  its  regular  session  July  I. 

While  the  government  and  the 
'"'iwefj""'  People  of  Sweden  are  standing  loy- 
ally by  King  dsrar.  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  forcible  means  will  be  used  to 
keep  Norway  in  the  union  against  her  will. 
Indeed,  many  of  Sweden's  leaders  have  publicly 
announced  that  Sweden's  stake  in  the  matter  is 


(Head  ut  the  dcfacUi  Norwegian  i 
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ably  result  in  separate  iiniepciKieNci',  ciiiienui 
mated,  however,  after  a  manner  niorti  agreeable 
to  Sweden's  pride.  In  the  event  of  it  being 
found  difficult  to  Gnit  a  Scandinavian  prince 
willing  and  able  to  accept  the  tljrone  of  the  new 
nation,  the  chances  for  a  Norwegian  republic 
are  exceedingly  bright  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  tliie.  intdnsely  democratic  people  are 
now  looking-  forward  to  the  early  establishment 
of  such  i  forjn  of  governirient.  Discussion  of 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  aScandinavian 
union  of-  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  is 
again  being  revived  in  the  press  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  entire  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, with  comments  from  both  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  standpoints,  is  presented  in  a 
special  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
(03).  The  controversy  had  already  been  thor- 
oughly covered  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
London  Times,  by  the  famous  Norwegians, 
Bjornstjerne  BJornsen  and  Fridjof  Nansen,  and 
the  eminent  Swedish  explorer,  Dr.  Sven  Iledin, 


TbiMWaii 


T(jgo.  It  is  the  common^  knowledge  of  the 
world  now  how  the  Hussian  commander  lieter- 
tiiided  upon  his  bold  stjoke.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Admiral  Uozhcstvenski  liad  any  ad- 
equate knowledge  of  the  exact  strength  of  his 
oppcmcnt's  fleet,  its  readiness  for  action,  and  its 
eoirimandcr's  knowledge  of  bis  own  wliereabouts. 
Otherwise,  he  most  certainly  would  have  at- 
teiripted  to  get  to  Vladivostok  by  an  indirect 
route,  instead  of  dashing  through  tlie  Korean 
Straits.  Of  course,  ho  knew  tliat  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  Japanese  navy  would  be  to  guar<l 
the  channel  across  which  communication  was 
being  held  with  her  armies  on  the  mainland. 
He  must  have  known.      Probably  bis  dash  by 


In  the  light  of  the  events  of  May 
27  to  June  3  in  far' Eastern  waters. 
;  »'"""""'•  the  world  can  see  how  vain  was  all 
its  prophecy  and  speculation  with  regard  to  the 
Intentions  of  tlie  Russian  and  Japanese  admirals. 
These  events  have  proven  that  the  only  man — 
not  excepting  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  himself — - 
who  really  knew  the  place  and  power  of  every 
Japanese  and  Kussian  ship,  and  where  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski  was  going,  was  the  man  who 
moat  needed   to  know  these    things — .\dmiral 


1  law  pagi«  88.  BB). 
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the  Tsu  Islands  waa  made 
witli  a  full  knowledge  uf 
these  facts,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  Admiral  Top;o 
by  surprise,  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  just  because  it  waa 
likely  to  be  Japan's  best- 
guarded  point,  therefore  he 
woul'l  not  be  expected  to 
pass  that  way. 

.   ,   ,      , ,  It  is   impossible 

Braee  but      tO  W  1 1  h  D  O I  d  a 

Unforiaiau.  great  deal  of  Sym- 
pathy and  not  a  little  admi- 
ration from  tiiis  man  who, 
though  in  the  poorest  of 
health  and  under  the  most 
tr\-ing  physical  conditions, 
carried  the  fortunes  of  Rus- 
sia in  his  own  hands  for  half 
a  year,  and  finally  staked 
those  fortunes  on  a  gallant, 
if  almost  hopeless,  dash  for 
victory.  The  butt  and  gibe 
of  the  world's  ridicule  and 
contempt,  this  sailor,  heroic 
in  liis  devotion  to  his  coun-  .  .      ..  _ 

try.  even  if  he  was  an  inter- 
national peril,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  his  crews  mere  landsmen  who 
had  never  seen  service  on  the  water  before. 
with  mutiny  rampant,  his  ships  foul  with  weeds 
an<l  short  of  coal  anil  provisions, . —  this  man 
steamed  bravely  into  the  Japanese  trap,  made 
a  gallant  fight,  and  suffered  almost  mortal 
wounds  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Admiral 
Rozbestvenski  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
man  to  do  with  the  means  at  his  command. 
Grievously  wounded,  in  a  Japanese  naval  hos- 
pital, frankly  admitting  the  superiority  and  gen- 
erosity of  his  captors,  he  is  one  more  victim 
the  utterly  incompetent  and  corrupt  Kussian  i 
tocracy,  which  is  again  branded  with  failure  by 
the  only  test  it  has  boasted  it  could  stand  in  its 
claim  to  be  a  civilized  power.. — military  prow- 
ess. The  autocracy  has  despised  and  oppressed 
Russia's  artists,  her  writers,  her  painters,  and 
her  musicians,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
honored  them.  It  has  claimed  preeminence  by 
its  warlike  might  alone,  and  now,  when  brought 
to  the  supreme  teat  by  a  nation  which  the  world 
has  known  only  as  artistic,  and  not  for  its  sol- 
diers, the  Russian  autocracy  has  made  a  miser- 
able, contemptible  failure.  Kussia'a  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  not  belied  their  historic  reputation 
for  bravery.  It  is  the  system  that  has  failed, 
not  the  men. 


Batllt  of 


In  the  Korean  Straits,  lying  about 
midway  between  the  main  Japanese 
""''""■  island  and  the  end  of  the  Korean  pen- 
insula, is  the  lieavily  fortified,  rocky  island  of 
Tsu.  This  is  really  two  islands,  divided  by  a 
very  narrow  passage.  When  the  fog  lifted  be- 
tween Tt  and  6  on  the  morning  of  May  '27,  the 
Russian  fleet,  in  two  columns,  was  discovered 
near  Quelpart  Island  by  Togo's  scouts,  steaming 
northeast  into  the  Korean  Strait,  headed,  appar- 
ently, for  Tsushima  (Tsu  Island).  The  news 
was  sent  to  the  Japanese  admiral's  flagship  by 
wireless  telegraphy.  Togo's  plans,  it  is  now 
evident,  had  been,  from  the  first,  clear  and  sim- 
ple. His  hitherto  mysterious  base  was  Masampo, 
Korea,  and  there,  with  his  fleet  close  in  hand, 
he  watched  the  Korean  Straits,  while  his  fine 
scouting  and  information  service  kept  him  in- 
formed of  every  move  of  the  Russiana.  As  soon 
aa  the  newa  reached  the  yiiknsit  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  really  coming  on,  the  Japanese  fleet 
prepared  for  action  and  took  position  in  the 
center  of  the  Koi-ean  -Strait,  probably  Just  north 
of  Tsu  Island,  waiting  to  see  which  channel  the 
Russians  would  take.  A  bout  noontime,  the 
Japanese  scouts  telegi'aphed  that  the  RuBSiana 
were  coming  up  the  eastern  channel  (some  thirty 
miles  wide),    between   Japan   proper    and   Tsu- 
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fihima.  Admiral  Togo  at  once  deployed  his 
fleet  across  the  northern  mouth  of  this  channel, 
from  Tsushima  to  Ikishima  (see  map),  And  waited. 
The  Russians  advanced  into 
action  in  three  columns, 
their  eight  battleships,  un- 
der the  immediate  com- 
inand  of  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski  himself,  on  the  side 
toward  Japan,  and  their  six 
cruisers  on  the  left.  Be- 
liind  tliem  came  the  coast- 
defense  ship  and  destroy- 
ers, with  the  transports  and 
colliers  in  the  center,  — 
thirty -two  vessels  in  all. 
From  Admiral  Togo's  Bag- 
ship,  the  Mikasa,  could  be 
seen  the  signal,  in  almost 
the  same  words  as  Nelson's 
famous  signal  flown  just 
one  liundred  years  before  : 
"The  destiny  of  our  Em- 
pire depends  upon  this  ac- 
tion. You  are  expected  to 
do  your  utmost."  It  was  a 
few  minutes  past  2  in  the 
afternoon  when  Hozhest- 
venski's  flagship,  the  Kniiiz 
Suvariiv,  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  line,  fired  the  first 
shot.  The  Mikasa  replied, 
and  soon  the  fighting  be- 
came general  along  a  line 
of  fifty  miles. 


Togo's    strategy 
slated   of  throwing 


,  .  The  details  of 
supertsta  the  openiuK 
'>'■"••  maneuver,  h.TC 
not  yet  been  made  clear. 
Most  credible  accounts 
state  that  the  Japanese  ad- 
miral, Kataoka,  with  a  light 
cruiser  squadron,  first  at- 
tacked Admiral  Rozbest- 
venski,  and  tbat  then  Ad- 
miral Kamimura,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cruisers,  having 
let  the  Russians  pass,  swung 
upon  them  from  the  south. 
At  the  aame  time.  Admirals 
Dewa  and  Uriu  broke  in 
upon  thejn  from  Iki  Islands. 
on  the  north,  and  the  bat- 
tleship squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Togo 
himself,  pressed  the  dis- 
comfited RuBsians  from  the 
west.  The  broad  lines  of 
the  battle,  however,  con- 
heavy   division    across 
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while  witk  hia  destroyer  division  and  support- 
ing vessels,  on  tlie  west,  he  gradually  crowded  tlie 
RuasisDs  toward  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  battle 
was  really  won  in  an  Lour,  he  reports.  As  the 
fighting  continued,  the  Japanese  slowly  enveloped 
the  Russians  on  the  north,  west,  and  south. 
These  maneuvers  increased  tlie  disadvantages  of 
the  Russian  position,  already  badly  handicapped 
by  Admiral  Bozhestvenski's  poor  battle  forma- 
tion. The  Japanese  ships  were  painted  a  light 
green  and  gray,  and  were  scarcely  visible,  while 
most  of  the  Russian  vessels,  with  their  yellow 
and  black  coating,  were  excellent  marks  for  To- 
go's men,  long  and  carefully  trained  at  shooting 
in  a  rough  sea.  Wind,  sun.  and  weather  were 
against  the  Russians.  In  rough  water,  the  badly 
trained  gunners  had  to  fire  against  the  wind, 
with  the  sun  in  their  eyes,  while  the  Japanese 
had  the  sun  at  their  backs,  and  fired  "down 
wind."  One  after  another,  each  Russian  vessel 
was  singled  out  in  turn  and  on  it  was  concen- 
trated the  terrific  fire  of  almost  the  entire  Jap- 
anese fleet.  In  two  hours  the  Russians  had  be- 
come completely  disorganized.  During  Saturday 
(May  27),  the  splendid  battleships  Sissoi  Veliki 
and  Bitrotlino  were  sunk,  the  latter  receiving  her 
death-wound  in  the  evening  from  the  torpedo-boat 
flotilla.  During  the  night  that  followed,  the 
Japanese  continued  their  torpedo  attacks,  finish- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  battleship  gunnery  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  sinking  the  Kniaz  Suvariw,  the 
Alexander  I/I.,  and  tlie  Oslyabya.  On  Sunday, 
the  28th,  the  battleships  Nicholas  I.  and  Orel 
were  captured,  as  were  also  the  Admiral  Seniavin 
and  the  Admiral  Apraxine,  coast-defense  vessels. 
The  armored  cruisers  Aiimiral  Nakhimov  and 
VladimiT  Monomakh  were  badly  crippled  by  gun- 
fire on  Saturday  and  sunk  (near  Tsushima)  by 
torpedoes  on  Sunday.  The  battleship  Xuvarin. 
the  coast-defense  ship  Admiral  Oushakov,  the 
armored  cruiser  Dmitri  Donskoi.  and  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  ^vietlana  were  sunk  by  torpedoes 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  or  the  morning  of  the 
28th.     The  Japanese  pursuit  never  rested. 

One  by  one.  the  Russian  vessels  were 
Huisian  sunk  or  captured.  The  Baltic  fleet 
*'«*■  never  really  recovered  from  tlie  first 
crushing  blow  to  its  admiral's  flagship.  .-Ml 
the  rest  was  headlong  flight,  relentless  pursuit. 
and,  finally,  utter  routand  destruction.  Admiral 
RozhestvensKi  transferred  his  command  from 
the  Suvarov  to  the  Borodino,  where  he  was 
wounded.  Then  he  was  taken  aboard  the 
Biedovy,  a  destroyer,  which  was  captured  by 
the  Japanese  near  the  Korean  coast,  the  Russian 
admiral  being  found  wounded  and  bleeding  in 
her  hold.     Admiral  Voelkersahm,  in  couimand 


aj.bl'  H.  C  WMU  AOk,  N 


It  tbe  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japnn.) 


of  the  Russian  battleship  squadi-on.  was  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  in  the  conning 
tower  (if  his  flagship,  the  Oalynhija.  Admiral 
Nebogatov,  with  five  ships,  made  a  dash  to  the 
north,  but  was  o^-ertaken  by  the  Japanese  on 
Hunday  morning  off  the  Liancourl  Islands, 
nearly  two  hundreil  miles  north  of  Tsushima. 
One  of  his  vessels,  the  AuiiirHi/,  escaped,  but  ran 
on  a  reef  on  Monday  night,  and  her  commander, 
Ferzen.  landed  his  crew  and  blew  up  the  cruiser. 
Tbe  other  four  ships  under  Xebogatov  (the  bat- 
tleships Xichiilas  I.  and  Orel  and  the  coast- 
dett-nse  vessels  Admiral  Ajmixive  and  Adiamit 
Seniuviii)  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  under 
Uriu  and  the  youngnr  Togo.  Admiral  Enquist, 
in  charge  of  the  heavy  cruiser  division,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  Manila,  where  he  arrived 
on  June  3  witli  his  three  cruisers,  the  Oh'/,  the 
Aurora,  and  the  Jemch^'j.     The  cruiser  Almas 
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and  three  destroyers  reached  Vladivostok  in 
safety.  Another  Russian  dcsti'oyer  drifted  into 
Shanghai  harbor  on  Juno  4.  For  three  days 
tlie  wreck  of  Russian  vessels  and  the  (h»ad 
bodies  of  Russian  sailors  were  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  Japan.  The  aggregate  number  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  Rozhestvenski's  fleet  was 
18,000.  Of  these,  but  1,000  escaped.  Fourteen 
thousand  went  down  with  their  ships,  and  3,000, 
including  two  admirals  (Rozhestvenski  and  Ne- 
bogatov),  were  taken  prisoners. 

*<They  sailed  for  the  land  of  pye:- 

Naua/       mies  and  they  found  a  race  of  men." 

Losses.      rp^-g  -g  ^y^^  ^^^^  explanatiOu.     With 

weak,  badly  equipped  ships,  inferior  explosives, 
cavalry  lieutenants  on  the  decks  in  place  of 
naval  officers,  no  system  of  communication  and 
no  information  service  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
Russian  armada  went  into  battle  with  the  Czar's 
commission  signaled  from.RozhiestvenBki^s  flag- 
ship :  .''  We  must  have,  not  .only  a  -triumphant 
^ntry  into  Vladivostok,  but  must  sink*  part  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  on  the  way."  They  believed 
they  could  destroy  Admiral  Togo.  The  Rus- 
sian gunners  maintained  a  much  higher  rate 
of  fire  than  the  Japanese,  but  tlie  projectiles 
nearly  always  flew  high  or  huried  themselves  in 
the  sea,  showing  lack  of  experience  in  rough- 
water  firing.  The  Japanese  fleet  suffered  very 
slightly.  Three  ei;  Tpgo's  torpedo  boats  were 
sunk  and  about  eight  hundred  lives  lost,  accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Togo's  report.  The  battleship 
Asuhi  was  the  most  frequently  hit,  but  the 
Mikasa,  Togo's  flagship,  lost  the  most, — 63  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Additional  losses  to  the 
Japanese  navy,  now  made  known  for  the  first 
time,  since  there  is  no  further  reason  for  secrecy, 
are  :  the  battleship  Yashima^  sunk  by  a  mine 
before  Port  Arthur,  May  15,  1904  ;  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Takasago^  sunk  December,  1904  ; 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Akntsuki  and  Haya- 
ton\  sunk  in  May  and  September.  1904,  respec- 
tiv(4y  ;  and  the  gunboats  Oslrima  and  Atago, 
sunk  in  May  and  November,  1904, — all  before 
Port  Arthur.  By  this  battle,  the  Island  Empire 
attains  the  rank  of  sixth  naval  power,  and  Russia 
becomes  seventh.  Despite  her  losses  in  battle, 
Japan,  by  capture  from  Russia,  has  increased 
her  war  tonnage  from  220,000  to  250,000.  It  is 
reported  that  several  of  the  Russian  Port  Arthur 
fleet  have  been  raised  by  the  Japanese  and  re- 
fitted for  service.  Besides,  there  are  the  Russian 
sliips  interned  in  Chinese  ports  and  at  Manila. 
Those  Japan  will  no  doubt  claim  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  vessels, 
both  Russian  and  Japanese,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  : 


RUSSIA. 


Battleships : 

Alexander  111 

Borodino 

Knlaz  Su varov 

Orel 

Oslyabya 

Navarin 

Nicholas  I 

SlssoiVeliki 

Coast-defense  battleships : 

Admiral  Oushakov 

Admiral  Seniavin.. 

Admiral  Apraxine 

Armored  cruisers : 

Admiral  Nakhimov 

Vladimir  Monomakh 

Dmitri  Donskoi 

Protected  cruisers : 

Aurora 

Oleg 

Svietlana 

Almaz 

Izumrud 

Jemchug 


Displace- 
ment. 


13,400 
13,400 
18,400 
13,400 
12,647 
10,000 
9,900 
8,800 

4,128 
4,126 
4,126 

8,000 
6,000 
5,800 

6,600 
6,500 
3,900 
3,285 
3,200 
3,200 


Guns. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
12 
14 
10 

8 
8 
7 

18 
11 
16 

8 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 


JAPAN. 


Battleships:  . 

Asahi 

Mikasa 

Shikishima 

FuJi 

Chin  Yen 

Fuso 

Armored  cruisers : 

Idzumo 

Iwate 

Yakumo 

Asama 

Tokiwa 

Azuma 

Kasuga 

Nisshln 

Protected  cruisers : 

Chitose 

Kasagi 

Hashidate 

Matsushima 

Itsukushima 

Naniwa 

Takachiho 

Niitaka 

Tsushima 

Akitushima 

Otawa 

Idzumi 

Akashi 

Suma. 

Chiyoda 


Crew. 


740 
740 
740 
740 
732 
630 
604 
560 

318 
318 
818 

567 
560 
510 

422 

340 
360 
340 
340 
340 


Displace- 
ment. 

Guns. 

15,400 

• 

18 

15,362 

18 

14.860 

18 

12,600 

14 

7,885 

8 

8,717 

6 

9,800 

18 

9,800 

18 

9,800 

16 

9,760 

18 

9,750 

18 

9,456 

16 

7,700 

18 

7,700 

18 

4,900 

12 

4,900 

12 

4,278 

13 

4,278 

13 

4,278 

12 

3,709 

8 

3,709 

8 

3,400 

6 

3,400 

6 

8,172 

10 

3,060 

8 

2,967 

8 

2,800 

8 

2,700 

8 

2,139 

10 

Crew. 


750 
986 
741 
600 
400 
377 

600 
500 
408 
600 
600 
482 
600 
500 

405 
406 
418 
418 
418 
362 
352 
320 

aao 

407 
810 
314 
300 
300 
306 


The 
Terrible 


It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  were 
completely  outclassed,  outweighed, 
Torpedo,  outgeneraled,  and  outfought.  While 
the  consummate  strategy  of  Admiral  Togo  is 
admitted,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
gunnery  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  the  features  of 
the  battle  which  are  causing  most  speculation  in 
naval  and  military  circles  are  the  relative  parts 
played  by  battlesliip  and  torpedo  boat  as  bearing 
on  the  old  disputed  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  these  craft.  When  the  Russians  were 
wearied  and  worn  by  the  terrific  gunnery  of  the 
Japanese  battleships  on    Saturday,   at    night  a 
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Tlce-Admiral  Kataoka.       KB»c-Adinlnil  Shimon 


R«ar-AdiDlnil  Urin. 


swarm  of  torpedo  craft,  held  in  reserve  in  the 
rocky  coves  of  Tsushima,  came  out,  in  tlie  moon- 
light, into  smooth  water  and  attacked  the  crip- 
pled RusBians  like  a  swarm  of  hornets.  With 
their  fresh  crews,  they  were  able  to  jmt  the 
liniehing  touches  to  the  work  of  the  lieavier 
warships.  It  is  also  admitted  by  the  Japanese 
navy  department  that  submarines  were  actually 
used  during  the  battle.  The  question  of  the 
value  of  these  small  war  vessels  has  divided 
naval  experts  for  years.  Certainly,  the  advance- 
ment into  general  favor  of  the  torpedo  and  the 
Bubmarine  has  been  remarkable.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  has  demonstrated  that  the  con- 
tempt felt  tor  these  little  craft  after  our  war  with 
Spain  is  utterly  unwarranted.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  the  torpedo  was 
regarded  with  awe  by  laymen  and  greatly  feared 
by  naval  men  the  world  over.  In  relation  to 
war  craft  of  other  types,  and  in  the  public  mind, 
it  held  a  position  similar  to  that  now  occupied 
by  the  submarine.  Its  potentialities  were  be^ 
lieved  to  he  tremendous. 

rerwrfw*  ^Vhile  the  Oregon  was  making  her  fa- 
in Our  War  mous  trip  around  the  Horn,  the  nation 
■""*  **"'"-  held  its  breath  for  fear  of  her  destruc- 
tion or  capture  by  two  Spanish  torpedo  boats  of 
the  destroyer  type  known  to  be  somewhere  upon 
the  Atlantic.  Such  a  catastrophe  might  have 
come  to  pass  had  the  destroyers  been  in  the 
hands  of  enterprising,  fearless,  and  expert  men. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  fate  of  the  Plulm  and  the 
'JWror.  the  Spanish  destroyers,  the  fear  that  they 
inspired  was  ludicrous.  They  were  disposed  of 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ajro,  by  the  little  Gloucester,  inferior  in  guns,  but 
manned  as  a  war  vessel  should  be  manned  and 
superbly  handled.  The  battles  of  Manila  and 
Santiago  demonstrated  nothing  save  that  marks- 
manship and  the  maneuvering  of  vessels  are  es- 


sentials in  naval  warfare.  Torpedo  boats  were 
hardly  a  factor  in  the  fighting  ;  and  in  regard 
to  them  notlitug  was  demonstrated  save  that 
they  ai-e  useless  in  incompetent  hands.  But 
from  the  day  of  Santiago,  public  opinion,  in  this 
country,  at  least,  belittled  torpedo  boats  and  dis' 
regarded  them  as  a  factor  of  danger.  The 
younger  officers  of  the  navy,  almost  to  a  man, 
are  firm  believers  in  torpedo  boats  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  our  sea  power,  and  but  few  of  the 
older  ofBcers  are  opposed  to  them.  But  naval 
ofGcers,  young  and  old  alike,  fear  public  opinion 
in  the  matter.  They  know  that  public  opinion 
is  likely  to  run  to  extremes,  and  that  if  the  pub- 
lic again  gets  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  im' 
portance  and  capabilities  of  the  torpedo  boat  it 
will  agam  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  the  Senate 
when  the  Navy  Department  asks  for  additional 
battleships,  saying  ;  "  What  is  the  use  of  spend- 
ing ♦.j.Orm.OOO  on  a  battleship  when  a  fleet  of 
torpedo  boats — any  one  of  them  a  match  for  any 
battk'ship  afloat — can  be  built  for  the  same 
amount?"  .\8  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  more 
battleships,  and  more,  many  more,  torpedo 
boats.  Both  are  essential,  and  neither  can  take 
the  place  of  the  other.  We  never  think  of  put- 
ting only  heavy  artillery  in  the  field  because  it 
is  possible  for  one  shell  to  putan  entire  company 
of  infantry  out  of  action,  nor  do  we  dream  of 
confining  our  army  to  regiments  of  infantry 
because  one  man  may,  on  occasions,  possibly 
be  able  to  shoot  down  all  the  men  at  an  en- 
emy's field  gun. 

^^  ^Vhen  present  building  programmes 
Torpedo  are  I'ompleted,  we  shall  he  the  second 
Stuilstlo.  p^^^,,.  i^  battleships,— England.  oO  ; 
United  States,  25  ;  Germany,  "J'J  ;  France,  IT. 
Si'cond,  also,  in  coast-defense  ships, — Germany. 
i:i;  United  States.  II  ;  France,  9.  In  first- 
class  cruisers,  we  will  rank  third, — England,  4o  ; 
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France,  16  ;  United  States,  l.>.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  our  position  in  relation  to 
the  other  great  powers  as  i-egards  torpedo  boats, 
destroyers,  and  submarines.  What  craft  we 
have  in  these  classes,  how^over,  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  of  any  other  nation. 
Our  slowest  can  do  28  knots,  as  against  Eng- 
land's 25,  Germany's  19,  and  Russia's  16,  while 
our  speediest  can  do  30  knots,  as  against  Eng- 
land's, Germany's,  and  Japan's  31,  and  France's 
and  Russia's  35.  In  gun  power,  our  boats  are 
superior,  having  two  12-pounders  and  two  6- 
pounders,  as  against  England's  and  France's 
one  12 -pounder  and  two  6 -pounders.  Ours 
have  Init  two  torpedo  tubes  to  England's,  Rus- 
sia's, and  Italy's  two  and  three.  Our  comple- 
ment  is  64  for  all  boats,  compared  with  Russia's 
lowest,  13,  and  England's  greatest,  72.  Our 
destroyer  with  tlie  smallest  coal  capacity  carries 
115  tons,  while  France's  lowest  is  33  tons,  and 
Russia's,  15  tons.  Our  boat  with  largest  coal 
capacity  carries  232  tons,  against  England's  130 
and  Germany's  100.  So  that  our  destroyers  are 
equal,  on  paper,  to  the  best  of  other  nations  in 
almost  every  respect  save  speed,  and  surpass 
them  in  gun  power,  coal  capacity,  and  steaming 
radius.  France  was  the  first  to  add  submarine 
torpedo  boats  to  her  navy,  having  launched  her 
first  craft  of  this  type  in  1885.  Our  first  was 
launched  in  1896.  England  did  not  adopt  the 
submarine  until  1902,  but  she  now  counts  39  of 
these  craft,  against  our  8  and  France's  48. 
Japan  is  supposed  to  have  13  submarines  of 
American  build,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
to  be  credited  with  the  destruction  of  several  of 
the  Russian  ships  reported  sunk  by  mines.  In 
the  total  count  for  torpedo  boats  of  all  classes 
we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  seven  leading 
naval  powers.  This  table  (compiled  chiefly  from 
the  Naval  Annual  for  1905,  modified  in  certain 
instances  by  later  statistical  data)  shows  the 
relative  position  of  the  principal  maritime 
nations  with  regard  to  torpedo  boats  (first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes),  torpedo-boat 
(lestrovers,  and  submarines. 


Torpedo- 
boat 
destroyers. 

Torpedo 

boats: 

1st.,  M. 

3d,and4th 

classes. 

Submarines. 

Total. 

France 

England 

Italy 

50 
142 

15 

83 
61 

20 
16 

341 
199 
14:) 

119 

lue 

73 

48 

39 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

•  *  •  ■ 

(Supposed) 

8 

491 
380 
161 

Russia 

Germany 

Jai>an 

(Before 
the  war) 

163 
(Before 
the  war) 

106 

United  States. 

61 

"Th  Virt      "^^^^    Japanese    admiral's    report   of 

of  the       his   victory,    beginning   with    these 

Emperor."    ^^p^jg^   "That  we  gained   a  success 

beyond  our  expectations  is  due  to  the  brilliant 
virtue  of  your  Majesty  and  to  the  protection  of 
the  spirits  of  your  imperial  ancestors,  and  not 
to  the  action  of  any  human  being,"  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  comment  in  the  press  of  the 
Western  world.  The  attitude  of  the  mind  which 
could  write  that  sentence  is  inscrutable  to  us 
of  the  Occident.  But,  after  all,  may  it  not  be 
literally  true  and  justified  ?  The  present  ruler 
of  Japan  is  certainly  a  man  of  most  remarkable 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  and,  beyond  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  history.  His  entire 
reign  is  a  reflection  of  his  great  virtues.  Any 
autocrat  who  in  the  short  reign  of  thirty -eight 
years  could  have  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  to 
completely  transform  his  people,  yield  up  his 
special  prerogatives  in  favor  of  the  general  good, 
and  lift  the  nation  over  which  he  rules  into  the 
full  light  and  benefits  of  modern  progress,  as 
the  Mikado  has  done  so  modestly,  so  wisely,  and 
so  thoroughly,  has  certainly  virtues  which  make, 
not  only  for  victories  in  war,  but  for  more  far- 
reaching  victories  in  peace.  After  all,  Admiral 
Togo  is  correct.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wisdom  and  gracious  patriotism  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Mutsuhito  in  surrounding  himself 
with  such  progressive  spirits,  and  in  advancing 
his  country  as  he  has  done,  not  only  would 
military  victories  have  been  impossible,  but  such 
remarkable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  could 
not  have  been  recorded. 

Effect  of  -"^^^i^*^  Togo's  victory,  which  he 
Togo's  has  formally  designated  as  the  battle 
Victory.      q£  ^^^  ggg^  ^£  Japan,  was  so  complete 

as  to  stun  not  only  Russia  but  the  rest  of 
Europe.  A  Russian  defeat  had  been  looked  for, 
but  practical  annihilation  came  as  a  surprise. 
Naval  and  military  experts  are  calling  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Sea  of  Japan  one  of  the  greatest — if 
not  the  greatest — of  naval  battles  in  history. 
Even  Russia's  French  allies  are  comparing  it 
with  Howard  and  Drake's  victorv  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  This  comparison  is 
really  justified,  since  just  as  England's  fate  hung 
in  the  balance  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  so 
the  destiny  of  Japan  hung  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest  in  the  Korean  Straits.  The  immediate 
effect  on  the  great  powers  of  the  world  had 
been  to  make  them  all  increasingly  bold  in  their 
efforts  looking  tow^ard  peace.  The  destruction 
of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski's  ships  renders  secure, 
not  only  Marshal  Oyama's  communications,  but 
has  left  Russia  practically  without  a  navy  of 
any  kind  and  has  advanced  Japan  to  a  position 
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(The  Rnsslan  commander  whose  ships  are  Interned  at 

Manila  until  the  clu«e  at  the  war.) 

where  slie  becomes  a  world-power  of  the  first 
rank.  .Such,  id  the  words  of  th«  Lislok,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  is  the  "inevitable  result,  because 
education,  good  government,  and  freedom  are 
always  victorious  over  ignorance,  misrule,  and 
desfiotism,"  Comment  on  the  significance  of 
Admiral  Togo's  victory  and  tlie  general  trium- 
phant advance  of  Japan's  armies  will  be  found 
in  several  "Leading  Articles"  in  this  numbi;r. 
What  effect  will  Russia's  .toinporary  but  real 
effacemenl  as  a  great  power  have  n\Km  the  deli- 
cate and  complicated  balance  of  international 
politics?  Certain  highly  significant  and  even 
epoch-making  results  are  already  visible  in  some 
widely  separated  quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  had  been  generally  believed  that 
umvie*  Field  Marslial  Oyama  was  lioUling 
*""""""""  his  hand  until  the  naval  battle  had 
lieen  fought  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  any  rate, 
as  soon  as  the  eclioes  of  Togo's  guns  had  died 
away  reports  of  renewed  action  on  a  vast  scale 
in  Manchuria  became  insistent.  It  had  been 
generally  believed,  also,  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  that  an  armistice  would  be  con- 
cluded as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
liad  been  passed  between  the  two  belligerents, 
but,  although  the  Japanese  note  in  reply  to  Rus- 
sia's e.tpressed  willingness  to  consider  peace 
was  received  in  Washington  on  June  15,  only 
i-eports  of  increased  activity  came  from  the  bel- 


ligerents in  the  Geld  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
month.  For  a  few  days  before  this  wi'iting, 
(June  '20),  the  veil  of  secrecy  had  been  dropped 
over  Manchurian  battlefields,  something  which 
has  invariably  happened  before  the  disclosure 
of  far  reaching  events.  The  Japanese  had  made 
a  largo  enveloping  circle,  and,  it  was  reported, 
had  practically  surrounded  General  Linevich, 
While  reports  of  the  complete  isolation  of  Vla- 
divostok were  premature,  the  accomplishment 
of  this  fact  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  daily 
probability.  The  condition  of  General  Line- 
vich's  troops  was  reported  as  very  bad.  The 
aged  commander  had  had  serious  differences 
with  (icneral  Kuropatkin,  and  had  demanded 
his  recall.  It  was  also  reported  lliat  upon  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  a  probable  peace  the 
Russian  commandor  and  all  his  generals  had 
signed  a  protest  to  the  Czar,  declaring  for  war, 
and  announcing  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  the 

j/nn  Hi/orma  Western  world  that  a  state  of  prac- 
*'"  tical  anarchy  exists  in  Russia,      Im- 

mediately before  the  victory  of  Admiral  Togo  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  reac- 
tionaries had  once  more  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  even  after  tUe  news  of  the  terrible  naval 
defeat  the  Czar's  ukase  conferring  almost  dic- 
tatorial [HDwers  upon  General  Trepov,  who  has 
been  in  command  of  St.  Petersburg  since  the 
massacre  of  last  January,  indicated  that  the 
tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  Vmreaucracy  had 
again  triumphed.  This  gtoritied  policeman  has 
been  made  assistant  minister  of  the  interior,  chief 
of  police,  and  commander  of  the  gendarmerie, 
with  almost  unlimited  power.  In  short.  General 
Trepov,  who  represents  all  the  abuses  of  power 
that  are  crushing  the  Russian  people,  has  lieen 
intrusted  with  imperial  authority  to  continue 
these  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  are 
constant  and  insistent  that  the  ('zar  really  in- 
tends summoning  a  national  assembly  of  some 
kind,  to  be  composed  of  two  houses,  one  of  them 
elective.  Early  in  June,  it  was  even  asserted 
that  the  programme  of  reforms  proposed  by 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Bulygin  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Yermolov  (adopted  in  principle 
last  March)  included  the  institution  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  with  legislative  powers  but 
no  right  to  discuss  the  budget.  Important  re- 
forms are  instituted  in  Poland.  Finland,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
press  censorship  is  completely  abolished.  Such 
is  the  report.  The  Czar  is  of  one  mind  one  day. 
and  the  opposite  the  next,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  outside  world   to  be  sure  of   the  actual 
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6tat<!  of  affairs  witli  regard  to  these  inucti-dia- 
ciiHsed  reforms.  Meanwhile,  tlie  agrarian  dis- 
orders  were  gradually  extending  throughout  the 
country.  The  peasants  everywhere  feel  that  the 
day  of  "  black  judgment,"  of  "  division  of  land," 
for  which  they  have  longed  for  generations,  is  at 
hand.  They  starve  and  suffer,  while  the  govern- 
ment carries  on  its  work  of  pacification  in  tlie 
old  ways, — hy  the  wholesale  arrest  of  leaders, 
by  the  indiscriminate  flogging  of  men  and 
wonii'n,  and  by  the  indescribable  outrages  of 
Cossacks.  Several  zemstvo  congresses  bad  been 
held,  one  of  them,  at  Moscow,  bold  enough 
to  address  the  Czar  with  a  warning.  The  riot- 
ing and  assassination  also  continued. — the  gov- 
ernor of  Baku  and  the  govornor  of  Ufa  were 
assassinated  late  in  May.  There  is  uncertainty 
among  the  Char's  own  advisers,  and  late  re- 
ports announced  the  resignation  of  Urand  Duke 
Alexis,  high  admiral  and  uncle  of  the  (Izar,  and 
Admiral  Avollan,  minister  of  marine.  The  Rus- 
sian revolution  proper  has  not  yet  begun.  The 
discussive  period  has  ended  :  the  period  of  ac- 
tion is  about  to  be  entered  upon. 

^^    ^       What  looked  like  an  extremely  dan- 
0c many,  and  gerous  situation  in  European  politics 

made  by  Germany  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  question 
of  the  future  of  that  country  be  submitted  to 
an  international  conference.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  by  an  agreement  made  some  time 
ago  between  France  and  England  the  latter,  in 
return  for  the  relinquishineut  of  France's  claims 
against  England  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  recognized  the  overlordship  of  the  repub- 
lic in  Morocco.  Since  Algeria,  France's  prov- 
ince, adjoins  Morocco,  Fi-encli  interests  were 
recognized  as  l>eing  paramount  in  the  latter 
country,  and  it  was  agreed  that  France  should 
undertake  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  intro- 
ducing certain  much-needed  reforms  into  the 
Moorish  Sultan's  dominions.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  France  should  maintain  the  "open  door" 
in  Morocco.  Italy  and  Spain  subsequently  recog- 
nized this  arrangement  between  France  and 
England,  but  Germany,  since  she  is  not  a  Medi- 
terranean power,  was  not  consulted.  German 
commercial  interests  are  not  great  in  Morocco, 
but  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  during  his  recent  rather 
dramatic  visit  to  Tangier,  declared  that  he  in 
tended  to  treat  the  Sultan  as  an  absolutely  in- 
dependent sovei-eign,  ami  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  (ierman  triide  in  the  country.  This,  of 
course,  was  taken  as  a  formal  notice  tliat  Uer- 
manv  would  not  recognize  the  special  pusition 
of   Franco   in  Morocco.      The  Sultiin's   rejeetiuu 


.ihvieivoItlieFreiit 
orocco  problem.) 
From  the  JfoUaiidtehe  SttHC  (Usarem. 


De  lo&BB^^s  d  Lplomacy 


of  the  proposed  French  reforms  and  liis  ap- 
proval of  the  Kaiser's  proposal  for  an  inter- 
national conference,  together  with  the  failure  of 
the  French  mission  to  Fez.  left  but  two  courses 
open  to  the  republic.  She  must  either  yield  or 
formally  oppose  Germany  and  refuse  the  inter- 
national conference.  Of  course.  France  desired 
neither  of  these  alternatives.  Her  ally,  Russia, 
is  temporarily  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  were  it; 
not  for  the  cordial  understanding  with  England 
(amounting,  it  is  now  claimed  in  France,  to  a 
secret  alliance)  the  republic  would  probably  have 
been  foiveii  to  completely  back  down  or  resort  to 
war.  As  it  was,  M.  Delcasse,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  forced  to  resign,  his  portfolio  beinu: 
assumed  by  M.  Houvier,  the  prime  minister. 
England's  firm  attitude  in  supporting  Fruuce  in. 
this  matter  has.  in  effect,  checkmated  the  Kaiser's 
diplomacy.  !'"or  a  few  days  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  repul)Iic  and  her  eastern  neighbor 
were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  press  of 
'rts  hinting  at  actual  hostilities, 
the  Mediterranean  powers,  includinj; 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  approving 
of  bar  poBition,  however,  France  has  little  to 
fear  from  an  international  conference  in  the 
matter  of  Morocco.  Late  reporte  indicate  that 
she  will  consent  to  such  a  conference. 

«■;«  Alt  »  *^^  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
s/l^'R  eoei  tlie  way  of  royal  junketings  has 
iriiiiing.  ijggn  the  recent  tour  through  Prance 
and  England  of  the  youngest  king  of  Europe, 
liiB  Jlajeety  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain.  The 
young  monarch,  although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  actual 
ruler  of  liis  country.  He  is  a  manly,  progressive 
monarch,  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  and 
the  taste  of  his  quality  which  the  world  has  so  far 
received  justifies  the  belief  that  he  combines 
some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  Spanish 
race,  and  that  perhaps  fate  will  enable  him  to 
initiate  the  economic  and  political  regeneration 
of  his  people.  The  civilized  world  rejoices 
in  Ilia  escape  from  a  horrible  death  by  the 
bomb  of  an  anarchist,  in  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  in  Paris,  on  June  1.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Spanish  King's  visit 
to  London  had  for  its  principal  object  a  meeting 
between  biin  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Patricia 
of  Connaught.     The  engagement  of  the  young 


people,  as  we  noted  last  month,  is  still  claimed 
by    certain    Spanish    and    English    newspapers. 

At  any  rate,  the  young  king  was  received  with 
great  ovations  in  both  Paris  and  London, 
American  and  English  friends  of  the  Spanish 
people  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  council  of 
state  in  Madrid,  after  long  consideration  of  the 
edict  against  bullfighting  on  Sunday,  issued 
some  months  ago,  has  authorized  the  resump- 
tion of  this  sport  on  Sunday  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  art.  They  will  also  regret  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  Spanish  labor  situation,  owing 
principally  to  tbe  increasing  emigration,  which 
seriously  affects  tbe  future  of  the  country,  in 
view  of  tbe  vast  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  the 
kin(^.\Iom  which  now  lacks  tillers.  This  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  laborer  to 
subsist.  Spanish  labor  conditions  in  one  way 
have  been  bettered  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  number  of  labor  unions  having  increased 
from  69  to  373,  with  a  present  membership  of 
57,000.  There  are  many  hopeful  signs,  how- 
ever, not  the  least  among  these  being  the 
frugality  of  the  people,  resulting  in  a  surplus  in 
tbe  treasury.  There  arc  many  indications  that 
after  a  century  of  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and 
general  commercial  prostration  the  Spanish 
people  are  awakening  to  possibilities  of  national 
greatness.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  government  of  Madrid  will  act  in  strict 
accord  with  Franco  in  the  Morocco  affair. 

TniiVi'fn  J'ol'owing  upon  a  long  period  of  bit- 
Austria-  ler  discussion,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
HuKfaty.  ppjgjg  appears  to  be  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  action.  The  appointment,  on  June 
IS,  by  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  of  King 
of  Hungary,  of  General  Baron  Geza  Fejervary 
as  premier  of  Hungary  indicates  that  the  policy 
of  compromise  and  conciliation  represented  by 
Premier  Tisza  has  come  to  an  end.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  military  strong-man,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  majority  party,  while,  as  yet, 
strictly  constitutional,  has  aroused  great  bitter- 
ness among  the  Hungarians,  who  have  no  con- 
fidence in  his  personality,  and  who  regard  his 
appointment  as  the  first  act  of  the  Emperor- 
King  toward  an  open  absolutism  and  a  military 
dictatorship.  Some  weeks  ago.  the  Hungarian 
Diet  presented  an  address  to  the  King  urging 
parliamentary  reform,  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, reform  in  taxation,  economic  independ- 
ence, and  the  authorization  of  the  use  of  the 
Hungarian  language  in  the  army.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Harun  Fejervary  is  the  answer  from 
\'ienna.  The  programme  of  the  new  leader,  as 
known  at  pri;sunt,  indicates  that  he  regards  his 
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leadership  as  only  administrative  and  transitory. 
He  promises  in  no  way  to  provoke  the  nation,  he 
asks  no  budget,  and  he  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
cruit or  collect  taxes.  All  he  will  undertake  to  do, 
he  declares,  is  by  proclamation  to  ask  the  people 
to  pay  their  taxes,  and  appeal  to  the  young  men 
to  render  voluntary  military  service.  So  far, 
his  leadership  will  be  constitutional.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  attempt  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  programme,  the  cabinet  would  at  once 
become  unconstitutional.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  HungariaD  people  to  oppose  passive  resist- 
ance to  this  programme,  and  thus  bring  about 
ita  failure.  If  the  Fejervary  cabinet  keeps  its 
promises,  taere  will  be  no  change  in  the  present 
Hungarian  political  situation.  But  Hungary  ex- 
pects the  cabinet  to  violate  its  promises.  And 
then  ?  —  perhaps  a  repetition  of  the  stirring 
events  of  1848. 

^  ,    i.,      -.In  the  shiftins:  of  diplomatic  repre- 

Colombia  and  .  -     .^       t  .i5  *  4.        tIi 

the  Panama  sentatives  in  two  of  the  most  trouble- 
^*""  some  countries  of  South  America 
there  may  be  more  than  ordinary  significance. 
Mr.  Russell  returns  from  Bogotd  to  Caracas, 
where  he  is  understood  formerly  to  have  been 
persona  grata  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  our 
government  may  cherish  the  hope  that  he  may 
do  something  toward  readjusting  our  relations 
with  Venezuela.  He  is  succeeded  at  Bogota  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  lately  our  minister  to  Panama. 
With  the  establishment  of  more  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Colombia  there  is  opened  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  activity 
and  skill.  It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
Reyes,  as  the  special  representative  of  Colombia, 
presented  to  Mr.  Hay,  toward  the  end  of  1 903, 
a  statement  of  his  country's  grievances  on  ac- 
count of  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  republic  of  Panama.  Mr.  Hay,  in  his 
reply  of  January  5,  1904,  while  denying  that 
the  complaints  against  the  United  States  were 
well  founded,  tendered  the  good  offices  of  this 
government  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  between  Colom- 
bia and  the  republic  of  Panama.  Among  the 
objects  to  be  attained  he  particularly  mentioned 
the  delimitation  of  boundaries  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  pecuniary  liabilities.  Both  these 
questions  yet  remain  open,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  finally  adjusted.  The  United 
States  has  in  them  an  important  interest,  both 
as  the  guarantor  of  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  Panama  and  as  the  representative  of 
American  creditors  whose  claims  against  Co- 
lombia, antedating  the  independence  of  Panama, 
remain  undetermined  and  unsatisfied.  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  when  minister  to  Siam,  became  famous 


as  an  adjuster  of  difficult  claims,  and  he  now 
enters  upon  his  fourth  important  diplomatic 
position  among  the  Latin-Americans.  In  this 
number  our  readers  will  find  a  highly  instructive 
article  from  his  pen  on  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Mr.  Barrett  will  doubtless  find  at  Bogota  an 
opportunity  to  be  of  great  practical  service  in 
adjusting  relations  between  the  republics  of 
Colombia  and  Panama,  as  well  as  in  improving 
those  between  his  own  country  and  Colombia. 
It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the  Colombians 
will  see  clearly  that  the  nominal  loss  of  Panama 
is  as  notMng  to  them  compared  with  the  sub- 
stantial  advantage  of  having  their  two  coast 
lines  connected  by  a  ship  canal  which  will  be  as 
fully  theirs  as  ours  for  all  practical  purposes. 


Th€ 


Last  month  witnessed  the  end  of  a 
K/iM/Zcat/oii  0/ painful  incident  in  the  diplomatic 
Mr.  Loomia.  history  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
reference  was  made  on  page  653  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Review.  This  incident  involved 
the  honor  of  the  country  in  the  person  of  one 
who  had  represented  it  in  Venezuela, — a  region 
where  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  there  should 
be  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  upright  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States.  The  country'  had 
been  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Loomis  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  shocked  to  have  it  charged  that  he, 
while  minister  to  Venezuela,  had  been  engaged 
in  transactions  in  connection  with  asphalt  and 
other  American  interests  that  were  not  only  un- 
becoming in  an  official  representative,  but  other- 
wise culpable.  The  charges  were  conveyed  to 
tlie  State  Department  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Loomis  as  our  minister 
at  Caracas ;  and  this  gentleman  had  come  to 
Washington  and  used  every  endeavor  to  make 
good  the  accusations.  The  President  asked  Sec- 
retary Taft  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry.  The 
result  has  been  a  complete  vindication  of  Mr. 
Loomis,  Secretary  Taft's  report  having  been 
made  public  by  the  President  on  June  20.  Mr. 
Bowen's  dismissal  from  the  government  service 
accompanied  the  full  establishment  of  Mr. 
Loomis'  innocence  of  wrongdoing.  If  it  had 
been  merely  an  issue  between  two  men,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  important ;  but  there  was  in- 
volved the  honor  and  good  faith  of  American 
diplomacy  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  we  should  maintain 
our  high  reputation.  Every  leading  newspaper 
in  South  America  gave  full  space  to  all  the  gos- 
sip and  rumor  that  could  be  telegraphed  from 
Washington  regarding  this  Bowen-Loomis  affair, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  wrong  im- 
pressions that  have  been  given. 
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Q  I  f  The  reference  made  by  Secretary 
(*•  V€nexu€'  Taft,    in   his   spee.ch    as    temporary 

/an  Troybu,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
State  convention,  to  the  international  contro- 
versy growing  out  of  the  alleged  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  an  American  asphalt  company 
in  Venezuela  has  again  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country.  The  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  there  have  been  many  vague  and  con- 
tradictory repo/ts  afloat.  In  August  last,  the 
president  of  the  General  Asphalt  Company,  of 
which  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company, 
whose  property  has  been  taken,  is  a  subsidiary 
concern,  made  a  report  to  the  stockholders,  in 
which  the  case  of  the  company,  as  it  stood  at 
that  time,  was  set  forth.  Not  long  afterward, 
statements  of  a  different  purport,  not  traceable 
to  any  definite  source,  began  to  appear  in  the 
public  prints,  while  during  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  a  constant  supply,  proceeding,  it 
is  understood,  from  a  Venezuelan  press  bureau 
which  has  been  in  active  operation  in  Washing- 
ton. These  statements  were  obviously  designed 
to  produce  the  impression  that  the  case  had 
been  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton in  a  hasty  and  impatient  spirit,  and  with  a 
strong  desire  to  use  the  '*  big  stick. ^*  To  those 
who  have  followed  the  developments  of  the  con- 
troversy step  by  step,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
After  the  case  was  fully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  course, — unusual  in  diplo- 
matic affairs, — was  taken  of  referring  it  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  ;  and  still  later,  after  the 
Attorney- General  had  made  his  report,  the 
matter  came  into  the  hands  of  Secretary  Taft 
as  temporary  supervisor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  case  has  therefore  been  the  subject 
of  the  utmost  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  government ;  and  if,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Judge  Taft's  speech,  the  position 
of  this  government  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  has  undergone  no  change,  it 
must  be  because  the  essential  facts  on  which  it 
has  acted  have  not  been  shaken. 

«, .       ^    It  appears  that  the  titles  of  the  New 

History  of      v      i       e       ti  a  r^ 

the  Asphalt  York   &    Bermudez    Company    run 

Dispute.  Ijj^^J^  ^.q  ^Jjg  ygg^j.  Igg3^  ^ijgj^  ^JjQ 

Venezuelan  Government,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress,  granted  to  Horatio  R.  Hamilton, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right 
for  twenty-five  years  to  exploit  the  asphalt  and 
other  natural  products  of  the  State  of  Bermudez. 
This  concession  Hamilton,  in  1885,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  assigned 
to  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company,  a  cor- 


poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Subsequently,  in  1888,  the  company  se- 
cured, under  the  laws  of  Venezuela,  a  definitive 
mining  title  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Bermudez 
Lake,  a  deposit  of  asphalt  in  the  State  of  Ber- 
mudez, and  a  fee-simple  title  to  over  twelve 
square  miles  of  land  surrounding  the  lake.  The 
first  appreciable  shipment  of  asphalt  by  the  com- 
pany was  made  in  1891.  For  several  years  the 
shipments  were  small ;  but  in  1897  the  output, 
as  the  result  of  expenditures  which  the  company 
had  made,  was  greatly  increased.  Prior  to  the 
time  when  asphalt  began  to  be  mined  in  paying 
quantities,  the  company  appears  to  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Venezuelan  Government  But 
since  that  point  was  reached,  and  especially  since 
the  advent  of  President  Castro,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly involved  in  litigation,  back  of  which  the 
Venezuelan  Government  has  in  one  form  or 
another  always  stood,  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing the  company  of  the  lake,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Upon  the  merits  of  all  the  phases  of 
this  litigation  we  do  not  assume  to  express  an 
opinion  ;  we  merely  state  the  undisputed  facts 
on  unimpeachable  authority.  On  several  occa- 
sions, moreover,  the  company's  attorneys  have 
been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  molested  ;  the 
courts  concerned  with  the  litigation  have  been 
set  up  and  torn  down  ;  and  executive  decrees, 
as  well  as  ^'judicial''  processes,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  deprive  the  company  of  the  property 
it  held.  The  company  has  from  time  to  time 
received  diplomatic  support  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  succeeded  in 
retaining  possession  of  Bermudez  Lake  till  near 
the  end  of  July  last,  when,  by  an  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding, taken  by  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  its  own  name  and  behalf,  a  ''depositary,"  or 
receiver,  was  appointed  for  the  property  by  the 
newly  constituted  Federal  and  Cassation  Court. 
The  depositary  is  a  person  who  was  once  the 
company's  managing  director  at  Caracds,  but 
who  afterward  disagreed  with  the  company  and 
became  associated  with  its  competitors. 

The  only  ground  assigned  for  the 
Venezuelan  appointment  of  a  depositary  was  the 
^"**'  alleged  failure  of  the  company  to 
canalize  or  dredge  a  certain  stream,  in  the  non- 
canalization  of  which  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, after  due  notice  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  work,  had  for  upward  of  twenty  years  ac- 
quiesced without  complaint.  Meanwhile,  the 
asphalt  mined  by  the  depositary  with  the  use  of 
the  company's  capital  and  plant  is  delivered  to 
the  company's  rivals  in  business,  so  that  the 
company  is  obliged  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  the  product  of  what  is  in  law  still  its  own 
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property.  The  price  at  wliich,  according  to  the 
depositary's  reports  to  the  court,  tiie  cnide  as- 
phalt is  sold  represents  practically  the  actual 
cost  of  miniog  aod  insurance.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  leave  a  fine  margin  of  profit  for  those, 
whoever  they  may  be,  in  ^'enezuela  and  tlie 
United  States,  who  divide  the  proceeils  of  the 
sale  of  the  refined  product.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  had 
some  difficulty  in  regarding  this  receivership  as 
a  strictly  "judicial"  proceeding,  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  remarkable.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  not  accustomed  to 
receiverships  which,  instead  of  managing  the 
property  in  the  interest  of  the  legal  owner  and 
his  creditors,  seek  to  destroy  their  business 
and  security,  while  promoting  interests  which 
are  disguised  or  concealed.  The  statement  has 
often  been  made  that  the  property  was  seized 
because  of  the  comjiany's  complicity  in  the 
Matos  revolution  in  1902.  This  statement  is 
destitute  of  foundation.  A  suit  for  damages 
a|i]'eat's  to  have  been  brought  against  the  com- 
pany on  the  ground  of  alleged  complicity  in  the 
revolution  ;  but  this  was  botuc  time  after  the 
seizure  of  the  company's  property,  and  had  with 
it  no  connection  whatever.  It  was  no  doubt 
upon  the  strength  of  the  undisputed  facts  in  the 
case  tliat  Secretary  Taft  declared  that  this  gov- 
ernment was  endeavoring  '■  to  rescue  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  from  what  is  aaid  to 
be  an  unjust  confiscation  by  the  sovereign  under 
color    of   judicial    sanction  ; "  that,    arbitration 


Justice  Horgan  J.  O'Brien. 
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having  been  refused  by  Venezuela,  the  matter 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  President  was 
meanwhile  exercising  "all  the  forbearance  that 
is  due  to  a  weaker  nation." 

. Because    the    Isthmian   Canal  Com- 

Canal  miBsioners,  m  buying  certain  emp- 
*"'*""■  plies  necessary  in  construction  work, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  cheapest  markets, 
some  of  the  ultra -protectionists  have  construed 
the  commission's  action  as  a  "  blow  at  American 
industries."  The  fact  is  that  the  commission, 
in  the  absence  of  any  restriction  by  Congress, 
has  taken  the  wise  and  provident  course  of 
seeking  and  obtaining,  for  this  great  govern- 
ment work,  the  most  advantageous  prices  and 
terms.  If  steel  rails  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  sold  at  a  profit  to  foreigners  for  J"20 
a  ton,  the  coiniiiissiun  has  seen  no  reason  for 
paying  home  manufacturers  fiH  a  ton.  It  Con- 
gress wished  to  have  the  Government  pay 
American  steel  manufacturers  the  additional 
$8  on  every  ton  of  stee!  rails  that  it  has  to  buy, 
it  was  entirely  witliin  its  power  to  enact  the 
necessaiy  laws.  Congress,  indeed,  was  asked 
to  declare  a  policy  in  this  very  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  canal  supplies,  but  it  declined  to  do 
so.  It  appears  that  comparatively  small  pur- 
cliases  will  bo  required  between  now  and  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  the  commission 
will  doubtless  lie  guided  by  the  conditions  in 
each  iiiilividunl  case  as  it  arises. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  afiaire  of  the 

great  inauranco  company  known  as 

Eqmtabi:  jjj^  Kquitable  Lite  Assurance  Society 
have  now  passed  to  tlie  stage  where  they  need 
not,  in  a  practical  sense,  worry  the  policy-hold- 
ers. There  will  come  a  time  in  the  near  future 
when  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  obtain  a  per- 
spective view  of  tiie  Equitable's  troubles  as  a 
complete<i  episode  ;  and  we  shall  then  hope  to 
secure  for  our  readers  a  reliable  statement  and 
review  of  the  matter  at  some  length.  It  is  enough 
now  to  say  that  the  company  entered  upon  a  new 
era  in  its  history  when,  on  June  10,  the  reins  of 
authority  were  assumed  by  the  Hon.  Paul  Mor- 
ton, who  has  retired  from  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet, 
Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  a  vast  range 
of  power  to  improve  in  every  way  the  carrying 


tion  had  not  U-come  fully  known  as  these  pages 
were  closed  for  tiie  press,  Mr.  Morton,  as  the 
new  president  of  the  board,  has  meanwhile  en- 
tered upon  a  sweeping  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  able  public  accountants,  into  every  phase 
of  the- company's  business  methods  as  of  the 
date  of  June  10. 


on  of  tlie  company's  affairs.  Tho  resignationB 
of  the  president  and  all  the  leading  officers  were 
placed  in  his  hands  upon  his  assumption  of  his 
new  duties.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
to  take  up  the  drastic  criticisms  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  contained  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  headed  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburg  ;  nor  can  we 
now  discuss  the  report  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the 
New  Vork  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
for  the  reason  that  the  results  of  his  investi^^a- 


,  It  had  been  a  crucial  question  what 

FbIIcu-  should  become  of  the  proprietary 
*"'**"''  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
*l  00,000,  The  existence  of  this  controlling  com- 
pany had  always  made  the  Equitable  different  in 
form  fmm  the  large  insurance  companies  which 
are  carried  on  upon  the  full  mutual  plan.  The 
Equitable  had  been  established  by  the  late 
Henry  Hyde,  who  kept  till  his  death  a  control- 
ling  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  company, 
and  whose  control  had  pnssed  to  his  son,  Mr. 
James  Hazen  Hyde,  who  became  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  Imsiness  as  vice-president.  The 
most  liitter  phases  of  the  controversy  had  arisen 
over  the  deman<i  ot  Mr.  Ale.xander,  the  presi- 
dent, and  other  officers  that  the  company  should 
be  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  policy-holders 
might  be  put  in  authority  on  the  mutual  plan. 


MAYOR  JOHN  WEAVER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  different  result,  however,  lias  now  been 
reached,  which  may  prove  for  tiie  time  being 
a  fairly  satisfactory  compromise.  Mr.  Hyde's 
controlling  interest  in  tlie  company,  consisting 
o[  Bhares  of  stock  Laving  a  nominal  value  of 
aomewhat  more  than  #oO.OOO,  hag  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Thomne  F.  Ryan,  of  Now  York, 
for  12,500,000.  Mr.  Ryan  is  prominent  aa  one 
of  the  so-called  "  magnates  "  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  ByBt«m  ;  and  lie,  with  Lis  l.usi- 
neea  associates,  is  about  to  undertake  tlie  con- 
struction of  a  new  underground  railroad  sys- 
tem to  operate  in  alliance  with  the  surface  lines. 
Mr.  Ryan's  purchase  of  the  Equitable  stock  was 
at  once  followed  by  his  turning  it  over  in  trust 
to  three  distinguished  gentlemen, — namely,  ox- 


President  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J.  0  Blico, 

of  the  New  York  bench,  and  Mr.  George  West 
inghouse,  of  Pittsburg,— this  committee  being 
authorized  to  vote  the  shares  in  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Equi- 
table Society.  It  was  stipulated  that  such  trus- 
tees should  be  elected  from  the  policy-holders, 
and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  tliose  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  whose  lives  are  insured  in 
the  society  and  whose  interests  are  the  only 
really  substantial  ones  to  be  considered.  It  is 
not  quite  understo<Ml  what  benefit  Mr.  Ryan 
expects  to  derive  from  this  purchase,  in  view  of 
the  seeming  completeness  with  which-  he  has  di- 
vested himself  of  the  advantages  of  control. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  to  which,  as  we  hav» 
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said,  it  vill  be  desirable  to  revert  in  tbe  near 
future  with  a  more  thorougbgoiag  diecuseion. 

^^^  Philadelphia  bos  reformed.  It  is  the 
MnoiutioH  In  Bwiftest  and  moat  tijo.uugb  muni- 
PMiiaMpMia.  ^jp^^j  revolution  known  in  American 
civic  annals.  Without  an  election  and  without 
primariea,  without  warning  and  without  prepara- 
tion, tbe  great  deep  of  small  bouseholderB, — 
which  is  Philadelphia, — moved  from  below. 
When  tbe  work  was  over,  Mayor  Weaver,  who 
led  the  revolution,  bad  not  only  clianged  tbe 
heads  of  the  two  executive  departments,  with 
ten  thousand  employees,  but  he  was  in  full  con- 
trol of  City  Councils  ;  be  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  tbe  city  Republican  party  organization  ; 
be  had  forced  the  city  Republican  committee  to 
withdraw  the  local  ticket  already  nominated  and 
await  the  choice  of  another  ticket  by  the  reform 
leaders  ;  be  bad  begun  criminal  prosecution, 
stopped  work  on  contracts  for  filtration  plants, 
boulevards,  and  highways  amounting  to  some 
twelve  million  dollars,  beginning  a  searching 
investigation  by  a  board  of  expeiii  engineers, 
and  bad  defeated  two  grabs,  one  a  contract  for 
seventy-five  years  in  gas  and  tbe  other  a  street- 
car grab  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  streets, 
sought  by  tbe  two  local  public- service  corpora- 
tions, the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
and  tbe  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
Both  bad  been  successfully  passed  before  this 
revolution  broke,  and  both  were  recalled,  on  tbe 
demand  of  the  mayor,  by  the  same  councils 
that  had  passed  them. 

The  stnnath  "^^  Coherent  homogeneous  vote  of 
ofthtLecai  the  myriads  of  small  homes  which 
make  up  Philadelphia  has  made  this 
sweeping  victory  possible  against  great  odds. 
The  party  majority  in  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia is  tbe  strongest  in  the  country.  Tbe 
city  machine  is  as  well  organized  as  Tammany 
Hall.  It  holds  city.  State,  and  federal  patron- 
age. For  ten  years  it  has  without  challenge 
chosen  the  executive  ofScers  at  Ilarrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  and  held  the  Legislature  and  Coun- 
cils. The  city  ring,  in  a  decade  of  unchecked 
rule,  has  issued  |40,000,000  of  city  bonds  ;  let 
on  the  filtration  plant  alone  $13,600,000  of 
contracts  ;  as  much  more  on  various  public  im- 
provements, and  bad  pending  work  authorized, 
but  not  let,  costing  about  130,000,000.  The 
criminal  investigation  already  made  indicates 
that  on  the  filtration -pi  ant  contracts  alone  tbe 
margin  of  loose  profit  ia  from  28  to  30  percent. 
In  this  period  the  city  gas  works  have  been 
leased  for  a  term  ending  in  1027,  on  provisions 
which  yield  $2,000,000  a  year,  twice  tbe  expected 


profit,  to  the  lessee,  tbe  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company.  The  other  public -service  cor- 
poration, the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, has  had  a  free  gift  of  a  subway  and  over 
two  hundred  miles  of  street  without  payment 
and  without  limitation.  The  combination,  un- 
der an  antiquated  law  which  threw  ho  safe- 
guards about  t)je  ballot  of  a  venal  vote  con- 
trolled by  machine  office-holders,  of  the  great 


(The  Repnbllc&n  ei-Bqsa  of  PhllKdelphia.) 

corporations,  railroad  and  public -service,  and  of 
a  corrupt' combination  of  contractors  and  poli- 
ticians, seemed  omnipotent.  By  the  adroit  use 
of  State  and  city  appropriations  for  private 
charities  and  educational  institutions,  the  re- 
spectable were  placated.  The  leaders  of  this 
organization  were  also  wise  enoujih  to  meet  re- 
forms non-politiea!  half-way.  Tbe  last  State 
legislature  passed  excellent  sanitary  legislation, 
reorganized  on  sound  lines  the  city  ecliools  of 
Philadelphia,  passed  efficient  child-labor  laws, 
and  at  many  points  improved  State  legislation. 
Carefully  separating  political  management  and 
elected  officers,  tbe  leaders  of  the  machine  chose 
judicial  candidates  usually  unexceptionable,  and 
elected  as  governor  of  the  State  and  mayor  of 
Pliiladelpbia  men  honest,  dull,  highly  resjwcted, 
without  stain,  but  pliant. 
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In  April,  so  far  as  PUiladelplna  was 
"/ajKim*!"   concerned,    self- government   seemed 

to  have  disappeared.  Its  charter 
was  amended,  in  the  teeth  of  univergal  protest, 
so  as  to  rob  future  mayors  of  all  powers.  Sena- 
tor Boies  Penrose  and  Insurance  Commissioner 
Israel  W.  Durliam  made  all  nominations.  State 
and  city.  The  former  awaits  investigation. 
Durham  has  been  shown  to  be  a  Bilent  and  se- 
cret partner  in  a  contracting  firm  holding  $13.- 
660,000  of  contracts,  under  city  ordinances  he 
passed,  let  by  officers  be  chose,  and  yielding 
some  30  per  cent,  profit.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Fbiladelphia.  the  corporation  pays  the  machine 
and  the  machine  aids  the -corporation.  It  is 
like  this  in  other  States,  but  preeminently  in 
that  founded  by  Penn.  After  a  long  series  of 
like  gifts  and  franchises,  councils  voted  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company  one  hundred  and  ten 
milcsof  streets,  passed  acostly  boulevard  system, 
and  in  return  tor  t"25,000,000  intended  for  more 
contracts  proposed  to  lease  the  city  gaa  works 
for  seventy-five  years,  postponing  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  for  three- quarters  of  a  century. 


j.^^  This  ran  the  pliant  fingers  of  the  ma- 
Oai-Ltata  chine  into  the  pockets  of  every  house- 
'''"'"*"'  holder  who  had  a  gas  bill  to  pay, 
some  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  num- 
ber. Suddenly  this  greut  mass  moved  from 
within.  The  pulpit  of  small  churches  knew  it 
before  the  press,  the  little  division  leaders  before 
the  ward  managers,  and  they  before  the  chiefs 
of  the  organization.  In  a  week,  the  city  seethed. 
Children  of  councilmen  came  crying  from  the 
public  schools.  No  one  would  play  with  them. 
Callous,  thick. skinned  politicians  found  their 
mail,  their  telephones,  and  their  daily  tours  one 
hot  rain  of  protest  from  their  old  neighbors. 
Division  leaders  reported  defection  by  the  ava- 
lanche. The  small  householder,  the  narrow 
burgher,  comfortable,  contented,  owning  his 
house,  careless  over  ideals,  education,  corrup- 
tion, and  venal  voter,  was  aflame  over  a  big- 
ger gas  l)ill.  It  is  the  old  story  of  ship  money 
and  stamp  taxes.  Xo  vote  was  necessary.  No 
primary  was  needed.  Tlie  leaders  of  a  political 
machine  are  ignorant  of  much,  but  they  know 
the  voice  of  the  voter  in  the  land.  John  AV caver, 
the  mayor,  chosen  by  the  machine,  and  its  life- 
long friend  and  supporter,  had  been  a  fair  case 
lawyer  and  district  attorney.  Honest,  narrow, 
clean-lived,  of  a  legal  mind,  restive  at  the  way 
he  was  treated  as  a  mere  figurehead,  ho  recog- 
nized the  civic  revolution  because  he  was  him- 
self of  the  class  that  had  risen.  He  had.  more- 
over, in  his  day  won  his  division  and  was  a  ward 
leader. 


J       Backed  by  the  vast  mass  of  votera, 

onWatt  he  worked  the  revolution  already 
Peiiiici.  outlined.  There  never  was  a  better 
proof  that  the  city  citizen  can  be  trusted  to  act 
when  misgovcrnn'ent  is  put  in  terms  of  his  own 
personal  experience.  When  it  is  in  the  terms  of 
the  experience  of  the  expert,  the  publicist,  the 
reformer,  or  the  well-to-do,  he  is  unmoved.  "When 
he  sees,  he  acts.  He  loves  material  content.  His 
ideals  are  low.  He  is  ignorant.  But  once  let 
him  see,  either  by  wise  law  or  through  injudi- 
cious spoliation,  that  evil  is  afoot  and  he  smites 
without  delay  and  without  remedy.  This  sud- 
den, swift  revolution  has  awakened  the  State. 
The  machine  Quay  left  has  had  to  put  on  its 
ticket  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  John 
Stewart,  reformer  and  independent.  The  com- 
ing year  will  see  a  struggle  for  the  Republican 
State  organization,  with  the  Philadelphia  organi- 
zation on  the  side  of  reform.  Pennsylvania  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  popular  movement  whose 
basis  is  no  passing  spasm,  but  the  gathered  pro- 
test of  years. 

„^,  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,   manager   of 

and         tlie  municipally  owned  street-railway 

ei>,B<m.     ijnes  of  Glasgow,  who  visited  Chicago 

last  month  at  the  invitation  of  Mayor  Dunne, 

pointed  out  important  differences  between  traffic 

conditions  in  the  two 

cities.     In  Glasgow, 

the  population  is 

congested    within 

shoi-t    d  istances    of 

the    city's    center, 

thus  making  feasi- 


ble  the 


of 


graded  fa 
Chicago,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  long  rides, 
with  transfer  privi- 
leges, for  a  five- cent 
fare  are  demanded. 
While  it  appears 
that  Glasgow  gives 
short  rides  for  one 
and  two  cents  and 
carries  ao  many  pas- 
sengers at  these  low  rates  that  the  business  is  con- 
ducted at  a  profit,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  such  a 
systeTu  could  be  made  to  pay  in  Chicago,  where 
there  is  far  less  demand  for  short  rides.  In 
most  American  cities,  the  traffic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  in  Chicago,  Another  suggestion 
from  Glasgow's  experience  that  had  an  element 
of  novelty  even  to  the  advocates  of  municipal 
operation  related  to  the  [wwers  of  the  manager, 
which  arc  quite  as  autocratic  as  is  usually  the 
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case  in  private  owoerBhip.  Tbe  manager  is 
made  reBponsible  for  the  successful  running  of 
the  road,  and  ie  given  unlimited  authority  in 
the  aelection  and  dismisBal  of  all  classei  of  em- 


ployees. Political  interference  is  unknown  in 
tilasgow,  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  tenure  of  em- 
ployment ia  never  assured.  How  can  the  ordi. 
nary  civil-service  regulations  of  a  city  like  Ciii- 
cago  be  adapted  to  a  street-railway  service  ?  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  is  now  confronting 
Mayor  Dunne  and  tlie  party  in  Chicago  which 
favors  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  Adams 
Street  system. 

Late  in  May,  the  Chicago  teamsters' 
strike,  the  most  serious  labordisturb- 
"'"'''  ance  that  has  occurred  in  the  first 
half  of  1905,  seemed  on  the  eve  of  settlement, 
but  the  refusal  of  the  express  companies  to  take 
back  their  drivers  who  had  struck  in  violation 
of  contract,  prolonged  the  struggle.  The  lumber 
companies  discharged  all  drivers  who  refused  to 
make  deliveries  to  boycotted  firms  and  corpora- 
tions, and  this  action  threatened  at  one  time  to 
involve  the  building  trades  in  the  contest,  but 
happily  the  unions  in  those  trades  voted  to 
carry  out  their  contracts  and  to  take  no  part 
in  the  strike.  Another  month  passed  with  little 
change  in  the  general  situation.  Great  incon- . 
venience  was  caused  to  business  houses  and  in- 


dividuals, and  in  some  cases  serions  loss.  In  the 
meantime,  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Dunne's  investi- 
gating committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor, 
were  balked  by  the  refusal  o£  tbe  union  leaders  ' 
to  give  testimony  unless  all  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  open  to  the  public, — a  course  that 
was  deemed  impracticable.  As  it  turned  out, 
-however,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  vir- 
tually accomplished  through  the  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  grand  jury.  This  resulted  in  dis- 
closures of  great  importance  in  regard  to  charges 
of  blackmail,  bribery,  and  "  graft  "  made  against 
labor  leaders  and  involving  certain  employers. 
The  thorough  investigation  made  by  the  grand 
jury  is  likely  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
Chicago's  industrial  life. 

^  Announcementof  theintentiononthe 

In  part  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States 

'^  to  celebrate  with  many  ceremonies, 

next  autamn,  the  two-hundred-and-(iftieth  anni- 
versary of  Jewish  settlement'  in  this  country 
comes  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  of  the  Zion- 
ist special  committee  declining  to  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  Great  Britain's  Uganda  colony 
offer.  The  Uritish  Government,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, about  two  years  ago  offered  the  Zion- 
ist Congress  an  elevated  tract  of  land  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  in  East 
Africa,  for  Jewish  colonization,  the  Jews  to  have 
an  autonomous  government  under  British  suze- 
rainty. This  project  was  supported  by  many  in- 
fluential Hebrews,  including  the  author,  Mr, 
Israel  Zangwill,  The  Zionist  Congress  sent  a 
committee  to  Uganda  to  investigate  the  terri- 
tory. This  committee  returned  in  March  last, 
and  it  was  said  that  while  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  impressed  by  the  heaUhiness.of 
the  country  they  apparently  were  not  sanguine 
regarding  the  agricultural  prospects.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Major  Gibbons, 
an  eminent  explorer,  now  reports.  It  has  no 
doubt  acted  wisely  in  declining  with  thanks  the 
offer  of  Great  Britain.  It  ia  not  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  to  which  they  object. 
They  admit  these.  But  it  is  perfectly  wild, 
without  markets  or  any  kind  of  civilization.  It 
is  a  region  for  which  everything  is  still  to  be 
done.  It  takes  ranch  time  and  men  made  of 
stern  stuff  to  plant  order,  system,  and  civiliza- 
tion in  such  a  tangled  wilderness.  Unfortunate 
Hebrews  deserve  a  better  chance.  The  United 
States  of  America  is,  after  all,  the  real  Zion  of 
the  Hebrew, 
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(Prom  May  tl  to  Jwie  to,  1906,) 


POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMBNT— AMERICAN. 

May  28.--The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  closes  its  hearings  on  the  railroad- 
rate  question Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  dis- 
misses from  office  the  directors  of  public  safety  and  of 
public  works. 

May  ^. — Ohio  Republicans  in  State  convention  are 
addressed  by  Secretary  Taft,  as  temporary  chairman. . . . 
The  officials  dismissed  by  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  restored  to  office  by  an  Injunction. 

May  25. — Ohio  Republicans  renominate  Gov.  Myron 
T.  Herrick. . .  .Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  secures 

the  reinstatement  of  his  ejected  appointees Charles 

6.  Magoon  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  zone. 

May  26. — A  mass-meeting  of  citizens  in  Philadelphia 
approves  the  course  of  Mayor  Weaver  in  his  fight 
against  the  machine. 

May  27. — In  the  Philadelphia  gas-lease  fight,  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  formally  with- 
draws its  proposition  for  the  seventy-five-year  lease. . . . 
Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  mayor's  term  of  office  to  four  years  and  the  bill 
transferring  the  power  to  grant  franchises  from  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

May  29.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms 
the  validity  of  the  special  franchise-tax  law  of  New 
York. . .  .Mayor  Weaver's  victory  over  the  Philadelphia 
ring  is  declared  complete. 

May  90. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  fixes  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor  in 
the  canal  zone. 

May  81. — President  Roosevelt  elects  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Maryland,  to  succeed  Paul  Morton  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  on  July  1  (see  page  85) Injunction 

proceedings  against  the  new  officials  appointed  by  Mayor 
Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  are  withdrawn. 

June  1. — The  taking  of  the  State  census  is  begun  in 
New  York.... The  Philadelphia  City  Councils  unani- 
mously recall  the  gas-lease  ordinance  from  Mayor 
Weaver  and  ratify  his  appointment  of  new  directors  of 
public  safety  and  of  public  works. . .  .The  president  of 
the  last  Arkansas  Senate  is  arrested  for  alleged  bribery. 

June  2. — Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  asks  for 
and  obtains  the  resignations  of  several  city  officials  and 
fills  their  places  with  citizens  who  are  in  accord  with 

his  reform  policy Judge  Grosscup,  of  the  United 

States  Circuit  Court,  refuses  to  continue  the  temporary 
injunction  preventing  the  municipal  authorities  of  Chi- 
cago from  ousting  the  transit  companies  from  streets 
where  their  franchises  have  expired. 

June  3. — Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
bills  designed  to  abolish  the  Raines  law  hotels. 

June  6. — Mayor  Weaver  begins  an  inquiry  into  the 
handling  of  Philadelphia  city  funds  on  deposit. 

June  7.— The  federal  grand  jury  at  Chicago  is  in- 
structed to  continue  its  investigation  of  the  beef  trust. 

June  8. — The  Attorney-General  decides  that  the  eight- 


hour  law  applies  to  mechanics  and  laborers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  but  not  to  the  railroad  or  office  force. 

June  10. — Mayor  Weaver  removes  two  **  organiza- 
tion" magistrates  in  Philadelphia  and  appoints  a  non- 
partisan board  to  advise  him  in  matters  pertaining  to 
municipal  business  affairs. 

June  15.— The  connection  of  "Boss"  Durham,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  contracts  involving  921,000,000  is 
shown  in  court. 

June  16.— President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order  calling 
for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
department  business  at  Washington. 

June  19.— The  Philadelphia  Republican  city  com- 
mittee advocates  a  substitute  ticket  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions. 

June  20.— President  Roosevelt  directs  the  dismissal 
of  Herbert  W.  Bowen^  minister  to  Venezuela,  for  cir- 
culating unfounded  charges  against  Francis  B.  Lioomis> 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

POLITICS  AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  22. — An  attempt  by  the  opposition  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  force  a  reply  to  a  motion  of  the 
Liberal  leader  causes  great  disorder  and  forces  the 
Speaker  to  suspend  the  session. 

May  28. — President  Castro  decrees  amnesty  to  all 
Venezuelan  exiles,  and  to  political  prisoners  not  above 
the  grade  of  colonel. . .  .The  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  is  executed  at  Moscow. 

May  24.— The  treasurer  of  New  Zealand  announces 
a  surplus  of  18,805,000  for  the  past  financial  year.... 
Russian  Liberals  establish  national  headquarters  at 
Moscow. 

May  25. — A  manifesto  of  the  people  of  Wales  Is  Is- 
sued by  the  Welsh  national  committee  on  education. 

May  27. — King  Oscar  resumes  the  government  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  vetoes  the  Norwegian  bill  for  a 
separate  consular  service,  and  refuses  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  Norwegian  minister. 

June  8. — Gen.  Cipriano  Castro  is  reelected  president 
of  Venezuela  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

June  4. — The  Czar  of  Russia  appoints  General  Trepov 
assistant  minister  of  the  interior,  with  almost  unlimited 
power  to  suppress  popular  demonstrations. 

June  5. — The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow  is  for- 
bidden. 

June  6. — Despite  police  orders,  the  Russian  Zemstvo 

Congress  is  held  in  Moscow M.  Delcass^  the  French 

minister  of  foreign  affairs,  resigns  office ;  Premier  Rou- 
vier  assumes  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  addition  to 
his  own Emperor  William  of  Grermany  raises  Chan- 
cellor von  BUlow  to  the  rank  of  prince. 

June  13. — Premier  Delyannis,  of  Greece,  is  assassi- 
nated by  a  gambler  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

June  15. — The  Czar  accepts  the  resignation  of  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  of  Russia. 

June  20. — The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 
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RELATIONS. 

May  83. — The  Hague  tribunal,  in  the  dispute'  be- 
tween Japan  and  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germaof 
with  r^ard  to  tbe  hoase  tax  levied  In  Japan  on  the 
fowign  concessions,  decides  In  favor  of  the  European 
governments. 

Hay  31. — Japan  accepts  the  decision  of  the  Hogne 
court  with  reference  to  the  house  tax. 

May3T.— TheRussianConncUoftheEniplreapproveB 
the  recomniendatlons  of  tbe  passport  commission,  in- 
cluding recognition  of  foreign  passports,  thus  meeting 
I   discrimination  against  American 


(Premier  of  Qrei 


Ma;  28. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  inaugu- 
mtes  the  International  Conference  ol  Agriculture  at 

June  1.— It  is  reported  from  Tangier  that  the  Snltan 
of  Morocco  has  rejected  the  scheme  of  reforms  proposed 
by  France. 

June  9. — Servla  demands  of  Turkey,  reparation  for 
Uie  seizure  of  papers  at  the  Monastir  consulate. 

June  4. — The  Moroccan  foreign  minister  asks  the 
powers  for  an  international  conference  on  siiggeBt*d 
reforms. 

June  E. — President  Roosevelt  decides  that  the  three 
Rnssiau  crniserj  at  Manila  cannot  remain  to  repair 
Injuries  received  in  battle^  but  must  depart  or  be  In- 
terned until  the  end  of  the  war. ,  ..Venezuela  and 
Colombia  resame  diplomatic  relations. 

June  6. — Tbe  Canadian  members  of  tbe  International 
Waterways  Commission  accept  t!ie  Amcrlciin    vic^v, 


excluding  the  St.  John  River  from  investigation ....  Tbe 
King  of  Spain  Is  the  guest  of  the  King  of  England, 

June  7.— Norvay,  through  the  Storthing,  declares 
itself  separated  from  Sweden  ;  King  Oscar  protests 
against  the  action  ;  there  ia  no  disturbance  in  either 
country. 

June  S.— Germany  proposes  an  International  confer- 
ence OD  the  Moroccan  question. 

June  9.— King  Oscar  declines  to  nominate  a  king  tor 
Norway. 

June  10.— President  Roosevelt's  note  urging  Russia 
and  Japan  individually  to  take  measures  for  peace  Is 

accepted  by  both  nations The  union  flag  Is  lowered 

throughout  Norway  and  the  Norse  tricolor  substituted 
—  The  Russian  rear-admiral,  Eaqulst,  notifies  the 
American  anthoritles  at  Manila  that  bis  damaged  cruis- 
ers will  be  interned  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 

ofBcem  and  men  give  parole Great  Britain  recalls  her 

battleships  from  the  far  East,  on'ngto  the  change  In 
the  naval  situation. 

June  11.— Sweden  declines  to  recognize  the  secession 
of  Norway  from  the  union. 

June  13.— Russia's  formal  reply  to  President  Roose- 
velt's note  urging  peace  negotiations  Is  received  at 
Washington. 

June  15. — President  Roosevelt  offlciatlj  informs 
Japan  and  Russia  that  Washington  has  been  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  at  the  request  of 
their  respective  repre.'ientatives. 

June  16.— The  Japanese  minister  at  Washington 
makes  public  the  teit  of  Japan's  reply  to  President 
Roosevelt's  note  in  regard  to  peace  negotiations. 

June  IT. — The  French  premier  and  the  German  em- 
bassador at  Paris  confer  on  tbe  Moroccan  situation. 

June  19. — It  is  announced  that  France  and  Germany 
have  reached  ftn  nnderstandiog  do  the  subject  of  Mo- 
rocco  The  Norwegian   Storthing  adopts  a  reply  to 

King  Oscar's  letter  upholding  the  act  of  secession 

The  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  signs 
postal  treaties  with  Panama  and  Australia. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

May  37-38.— Admiral  Togo  completely  defeats  the 
Russian  SeetUDderRozhestzenski  In  theEorean  Straits, 
destroying  or  capturing  all  the  Russian  battleships ; 
four  of  the  Russian  cruisers  escape,  three  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  one  to  Vladivostok  ;  Admirals  Rozhestvenski 
and  Nebogatov  are  taken  prisoners.  Admiral  Voelker- 
sam  is  killed,  and  Admiral  Enqulst  escapes  ;  14,000 
Russians  go  down  with  their  ships,  3,000  are  taken  pris- 
oners, and  1,000  escape  ;  the  Japanese  loss  Is  three  tor- 
pedo boats  and  about  800  men. 

June  8.— The  Russian  protected  cruisers  Oleij,  .<4u- 
Tora,  and  JemcJHtBarriva  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
In  a  damaged  condition, 

June  18.— Field  Marshal  Oyama  reports  the  occupa- 
tion of  several  villages  in  Manchuria,  the  most  severe 
engagement  being  at  Llau-Yang  Wo-Peng,  west  of  the 
Liao  River,  where  5,000  Russians  under  General  Mlst- 
chenko,  with  BO  guns,  are  driven  north  in  contusion, 
suffering  heavy  losses. 

June  20.- The  Japanese  under  Oyama  begin  an  en- 
veloping movement  in  Manchuria  ;  a  movement  upon 
Vla'livoHiok  is  under  way  ;  Linevich  reports  his  ability 
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OP  THE  MONTH. 

May  83.— The  Southern  Industrial  Parliament  opens 

Ita  sessions  in  Washiogton,   D.   C Miss  Georgiana 

Bishop,  the  American  woman  golt  champion,  beats  all 
records  at  Cromer,  Rngland,  flnUhiog  the  first  nine 
holes  in  315. 

May  84.  — The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
makes  it«  first  award. . ..The  Chicago  lumber  compa- 
nies become  involved  in  the  t«amBters'  strike The 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  appoints  a  comniittee 
to  consider  the  proposed  cathedral  in  Washington. 

May  86.— The  Pennsylvania  Rnllroad's  new  draw- 
bridge over  the  Hackensack  River,  near  New  York 
City,  is  blown  up  with  dynamite. 

May  29.— The  American  schooner  yacht  AUantic, 
owued  by  Wilson  Marshall  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Charles 
Barr,  wins  the  international  yacht  race  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  Lizard  Light  for  the  Kaiser's  Cup  in  12 
dayn  and  4  hours,  breaking  the  Atlantic  record. 

May  31. — The  International  Arbitration  Conference 
opens  i(A  sessions  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y....The  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery,  at  Buffalo,  N.  y.,  is  dedicated ...  .An 
anai'chist  throws  a  bomb  at  the  carriage  in  which  King 
Alfonso  and  President  Loubet  are  retnrning  from  the 
opera,  in  Paris.    The  occupants  escape  injury. 


June  I. — The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  is  opened. 

June  8.— The  report  of  the  Frick  investigating  com- 
mittee on  the  affairs  at  tlis  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  is  presented  and  voted  down  by  the  directors : 
Mr.  Frick  and  several  other  directors  resign  after  this 

action A  bomb  is  exploded  in  the  palace  of  the  gov- 

r-general    at    Barcelona,   Spain,   causing   serious 


dan 


-The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  r 
from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago,  468  miles,  in  440  n: 

A  British  submarine  torpedo  boat  islost  while  being 

tested  off  Plymouth  ;  14  officers  and  men  are  drowned. 

June  9.— Paul  Morton,  Secretary  o(  the  Navy,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety under  a  reorganization,  and  Vice-President  James 
H.  Hyde  sells  a  majority  of  his  stock  to  a  syndicate  of 
po]  icy-holders. 

June  10.— Ex- President  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J. 
O'Brieu,  and  George  Weatinghouse  accept  appointment 
as  trustees  of  the  majority  of  the  capital  nt«ck  of  the 
Equitable  Society  and  the  principal  executive  oBBcers 
resign ;  absolute  power  is  conferred  on  Chairman  Mor- 
ton  The  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology  votes  to  accept  tbe  terms  of  alliance  with 
Harvard  University. 
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Jane  11. — The  PennsylvaDia  Railroad  bet^DS  n  regu- 
lar elghteen-hour  i«cbedule  betvreeu  New  York  aud 
Gbicago. 

June  12. — A  I^alce  Shore  Railroad  Inspection  train 
rann  trom  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  936  miles,  Id  470  minutes 
Moot  Fel£e,  Martinique,  is  again  in  eruption. 

June  14. — The  annual  reunion  ot  Confederate  vet- 
eiHns  U  held  at  LouiHville,  Ky. 

June  IT.-Twenty- 
three  meo  are  killed  by 
A  collision  on  the  West- 
em  Maryland  Railroad 
at  Ransen,  38  miles  trom 

Baltimore Rioting 

again  becomes  xerioas  in 
conoectlDa  with  the  Chi- 
cago teamntera'  strike. 

June  18.  — Five  hun- 
dred liVeH  are  XotA  in  an 
explosion  at  the  Ivan 
Colliery,  at  Khartaisk 
The  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  l>ake  Shore  &, 
Michigan  Sontbern  rail- 
roads begin  the  muning 

of  eighteen-bour  trains  thb  latb  wiluam  ziROLEa. 
between  New  York  aud  or  nkw  tork. 

Chicago.  (Generous  patroD  ot  arctic  ei- 

June  19.  — Chl^rman  ploratlon.— See  page  13.) 

Paul  Morton,  of  the 

EqaltAble  Life  Assurance  Society,  orders  expert  ac- 
countants to  make  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  ot  the 

OBITUARY. 

May  21. — Judge  Alhion  W.  Tourgee,  American  consul 

at  Bordeaux,   6T Ex-Justice    Daniel    Buck,  of  the 

MiDiiesota  Saprenie  Court,  76 ....  William  E.  Cra- 
mer, editor-in-cbiet  of  the  Milwaukee  Evenhig  Wls- 
co-agin,  88. 

May  2S, — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  a  well-known  au- 
thor, lecturer,  and  woman  suffragist,  83  (see  page  84). . . . 
Richard  P.  White,  one  ot  Philadelphia's  foremost  law- 
yers, 78....  Brig. -Gen.  Alfred  P.  Smith,  retired. ..  .Paul 
Dubois,  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris,  76. 

May  24, — William  Zlegler,  capitalist  and  promoter  ot 

arctic  explorations,  eu Charles  Henry  Webb("Johu 

Paul"),  the  author,  71. 

May  28.— Justice  Charles  H.  Van  Brunt,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division,  69. ...Baron 
Alpbonse  de  Rothschild,  head  ot  the  French  branch  of 
the  Botlischild  banking  house,  78. 

May  28.— Capt.  F.  Norton  Goddanl,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Policy  Siiciety,  44. 

May  29.— Rt.  Kev.  Alexander  MacDonnell,  Bit^hop  of 
Alexandria,  12.. ..Don  Francisco  Sllvela,  former  pre- 
mier of  Spain. 

May  SO.— Seilor  Garcia  Merou,  the  Argeocioe  min- 


ister to  Germany  —  A.  Okolicsanyl,  the  Austrian  min- 
ister to  The  Netherlands. 

May  31.— Ex-Congressman  John  Murray  Mitchell,  of 
New  York,  47..  ..Ex-Mayor  Michael  U.  Nolan,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  72. 

June  1.— Henry  Charles  Richards,  M.P.,  a  well- 
known  English  advocate  of  old-age  pensions,  54. 

June  3.— J.  Montgomery  Sears,  the  heaviest  taxpayer 
of  Boston,  50, 

June  3,— Gen.  Henry  Van  Ness  Boynton,  a  well- 
known  WaahlogtoQ  corre-spondent.  TO The  Rev.  Dr. 

Thomaa  Richey,  dean  ot  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  74, 

Juiie4.— Dr.John  William  Slreeter,  author  of  "The 
Fat  ot  the  Land,"  64. 

June  7. —  George  W.  Blkins,  a  Pennsylvania  street- 
car magnate  and  oil  operator,  77 Beriah  Wilklns, 

owner  and  editor  ot  the  Washington  Post  and  former- 
ly a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  59. 

June  8.  — Ex- 
Congressman 
Henry  F.  Naphen, 
ot  Massachusett.s, 
S& 

June  11.  — Ei- 
Congresamau 
George  E.  Seney, 
of  Ohio.... Presi- 
dent Ralph  H. 
Plumb,  of  the 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  57. 

June  13.— Col, 
William  Colville, 
who  led  the  fam- 
ous charge  ot  the 
First  Minnesota 
Regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, 75. 

Junel3.— Theo- 
doreP.  Delyannis, 

premier  ot  Greece,  

79 Archduke 

Joseph    of     AUS-  *»"=    '^'"    WILLIAM   B.  CRAMKIt. 

tria,   ?2....  Baron  op  Milwaukee. 

Nathaniel    de       (The  veteran  editor  of  the  BfeiHiio 
Rothschild,  ot  the  IftnviiHtTi.  active  In  hia  profesBlon 

Austrian    branch         at  the  age  ot  eight y-elBhu) 
ot  the  firm. 

June  14.-Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Absalom  Balrd,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired;,  81. 

June  16.— Sir  John  Archilwild  Willox,  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  Liverpool  Courier,  63. 

June  17.— Gen.  Maximo  Gomei,  of  Cuba,  83, , . . Brig.- 
Gen,  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  General  Staff,  U.S.A,,  53. 

June  18.— William  Charles  Harris,  an  authority  on 
ash  and  Hshing,  75. 


«»»:»€<:«» 


SOME    NATIONAL  AND   INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONS   OF   THE    MONTH. 


Uttu  NoBwat  :  ■ 

They  don 

t  seem  to  recogniio 

PABT,. 

aorra. 

From 

he  Trilm, 

(Chicago), 

Paul). 

SWKDIN  llo  Ihe  powersi;    "Don't  recogni: 
•**="*■  creatnre." 

From  the  Chrvntclt  (Chle»BO).  From  the  Lra-lrr  (Cleveland), 
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IT'S  TBI  ijiDT'B  rtmti. 
From  the  H«rnM  (Boston). 


ir  of  Frenchman  aad  (Aproposof  the  Hepman  Emperor's  recent  apeec 

Morocco?)  he  s»ld:  "We  ape  the  salt  of  the  earth;  It  is  all 

Prom  the  ZyOnirw  (Chicago).  From  the /nquim- (Philadelphia), 
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From  the  North  Amerkan  IPhlladalphla). 


From  the  Ptxw  (PhllBdelpbla). 


"  THeae  scales  don't  Beem  t«  be  just 
about  Jsuch  things,  but  It  seems  to  i 
might  ilo  them  kowI,"  -From  the  Her 


BONAPARTE.— From  the  Jfciw  (fialUmore). 


From  the  Ciaatilvtloa  (Atlaot 


Frcm  the  OmelUtitlon  (Atlanta). 


THE  LATE  MRS.  MARY  A.  LIVEBMORE. 


i.  Mar;  A,  Livermore,  the  distiriKUixlieil  lecturer  nod  woniAn  siilTragist,  who  died  at  Melroxe,  Mass.,  on  Hay  38, 
nt  the  age  of  eighty-three,  flrsC  came  iuUi  public  notice  duriug  the  Civil  War,  when  her  services  on  tlie  Sani- 
tary Commission  nnd  her  ap|»earancp  as  a  public  speaker  in  aid  of  the  cautie  represented  by  that  organization 
attained  national  prominence.  Mrs.  Livermore  hod  already  been  active  for  some  years  in  the  temperaiioa 
movement  and  in  religious  journalism.  Aft<r  the  close  of  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the  canss  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  her  marked  ability  at  e.  public  speaker  gained  her  notable  success  on  the  lecture  plAt- 
torm.  Mrs.  Livermore  was  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  her  death  has  been  UDlTerqallf 
moumed  as  the  loss  of  a  moat  attractive  perwnAllty. 


A  BONAPARTE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 

AMERICAN   NAVY. 


IT  is  a  common  error  of  the  newspapers,  in 
mentioning  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

commenting   on   his   famous   name  and  the 

Gallic  quality  of  his  wit,  the  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  abundance  of  his  gestures, — to 
speak  of  his  French  ancestry.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  Charles  J.  Bonaparte's  veins.  His 
grandfather,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  married 
and  deserted  Elizabeth  Patterson  before  be  be- 
came King  of  Westphalia,  was  a  Corsican  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  while  the  Pattersons  were  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  new  Secretary's  mother  was  a  Down 
East  Yankee,  a  woman  of  great  force  of  charac- 
ter. During  the  Civil  War  she  was  aggressively 
for  the  Union,  in  the  midst  of  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, and  her  influence  was  doubtless  more 
effective  in  molding  this  rigid  moralist's  char- 
acter and  guiding  his  political  preferences  than 
the  quarter-strain  of  foreign  kings  in  his  blood. 

Bonaparte  first  met  Roosevelt  in  1 889,  when 
the  latter  went  to  Baltimore  to  investigate  some 
violations  of  the  civil-service  law.  Not  unnat- 
urally, a  friendship  sprang  up,  for  there  is  much 
that  is  alike  in  the  two  men.  Bonaparte  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  as  is  Roosevelt.  Each  is 
the  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  who  began 
hfe  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  worldly  goods  to 
enable  him  to  choose  his  career  with  no  thought 
save  for  the  fun  of  it  and  the  good  that  he  might 
do.  Both  are  reformers  born,  both  took  up  en- 
thusiastically the  business  of  guarding  the  civil 
service,  and  Bonaparte  has  been  connected  with 
that  cause  hardly  less  prominently  than  Roose- 
velt himself.  The  grandnephew  of  Napoleon  is 
a  firm  believer  in  a  strong  central  government, 
federal  supremacy  being  as  dear  to  him  as  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Neither  is 
a  specialist ;  each  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  and  the  men  are  alike  in  the  keen  joy 
that  each  finds  in  political  strife.  There  are 
points  of  difference,  of  course,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  entrance  of  Bonaparte  into  the 
cabinet  means  an  increase  of  Rooseveltism  in 
the  administration. 

Since  that  first  meeting,  Bonaparte  has  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  President,  and  his  ad- 
miration has  not  lessened  in  recent  years.  Here 
is  his  comment  on  the  charge  that  Roosevelt  is 
unsafe  : 

It  is  a  doabtful  compliment  to  call  a  watchdog 


*^safe;*'  for  some  people  it  were  well  to  have  him 
**  unsafe,"  and  the  more  unsafe  the  better.  If  thieves 
and  tramps  feel  secure  with  him  unchained,  his  owner 
may  do  wisely  to  obtain  in  his  place  an  animal  less 
discreet  and  less  amiable. 

There  is  something  chivalric  in  his  whole- 
souled  support,  for  the  new  Secretary  is  much 
more  of  a  Mugwump  than  his  chief.  He  left  his 
party  to  support  Cleveland  in  1884,  and  he  has 
left  it  several  times  in  municipal  elections.  He 
opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  was  not  divinely 
appointed  to  colonize  or  Christianize  heathen 
nations.  His  opposition,  however,  was  upon 
grounds  of  expediency  alone,  and  if  the  anti- 
imperialists  scented  an  ally  in  him  they  were 
undeceived  by  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
President's  Panama  policy; 

A    REFORMEB   IN    POLITICS. 

But  it  is  in  his  own  city  and  State  that  Bona- 
parte has  won  his  reputation  as  a  political  fac- 
tor. First  of  all,  and  by  nature,  he  is  a  re- 
former. He  does  not  look  at  life  through  the 
fabled  spectacles  that  disclose  only  evil,  but  his 
gaze  naturally  falls  on  the  abuse  yet  to  be  cor- 
rected rather  than  on  the  good  already  achieved. 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  he  said  once,  speak- 
ing of  the  public  schools,  ^'that  because  I' speak 
only  of  their  defects  I  am  blind  to  their  merits. 
I  say  nothing  of  these  because,  for  my  present 
purpose,  they  need  no  mention."  Usually,  for 
his  present  purpose,  the  merits  of  things  need' 
no  mention. 

Within  a  year  after  leaving  Harvard  Law 
School,  Bonaparte  was  attracting  attention  as 
counsel  for  certain  defeated  candidates  in  a  con- 
tested-election case.  That  was  in  1875,  and  he 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  his 
first  test  of  strength  with  Senator  Gorman's  po- 
litical machine. 

"  I  want  to  get,  in  evei*y  precinct,"  said  a  Bal- 
timore supervisor  of  elections  under  this  rSgime, 
*<  the  weakest  and  stupidest  Republican  it  con- 
tains and  put  him  at  the  window  with  the  two 
brightest  and  sharpest  Democrats  I  can  pick 
out, — that's  the  sort  of  a  supervisor  I  am." 

Naturally,  Mr.  Bonaparte's  clients  had  been 
counted  out,  and,  quite  as  naturally,  the  judges 
to  whom  he  made  his  appeal,  being  the  very 
legislators  who  had  profited  by  the  frauds,  gave 
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the  other  reformerB,  went  down  to 
defeat  in  election  aft«r  election, 
but  with  every  election  the  facta 
were  proved,  and  before  a  grow- 
ing public,  if  not  before  the  courts, 
the  criminals  were  convicted.  One 
year  the  Republicans  gained  con- 
trol of  a  branch  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Bonaparte,  aa  counsel  for  an 
investigating  committee  of  that 
branch,  spread  out  to  the  gaze  of 
all  men  a  picture  of  the  graft  in- 
festing the  municipal  government. 
He  helped  organize  the  Maryland 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
and  interested  it  in  a  branch  of 
the  work.  He  was  prominent  as 
an  organizer  of  the  Baltimore  Re- 
form League,  and  that  body  be- 
came a  prime  factor  in  the  cleans- 
ing movement.  Severn  Teackle 
Wallis,  John  K.  Cowen,  and  Bona- 
parte became  an  oratorical  trio 
that  stumped  the  city  and  State 
for  reform  year  after  year,  always 
with  brilliancy,  always  with  enthu- 
siasm, always  with  failure. 


In  1895,  however,  the  times  were 
ripe  for  a  revolution  in  Maryland. 
An  independent  press  had  devel- 
oped. The  people  were  ready  to 
respond  to  the  goading  of  twenty 
years.  An  impassioned  campaign 
was  waged  by  the  reformers,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  Bonaparte  was 
unexpectedly  made  a  supervisor  of 
elections  in  Baltimore  City.  The 
board  of  supervisors  consisted  of 
two  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can. Gross  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  had  aroused  a 
tremendous  popular  outcry,  and 
the  people  instinctively  turned  to 
Bonaparte  as  the  one  man  able  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  The  Dem- 
ocratic governor  was  reluctant  to 
name  liim.  but  at  a  great  pub- 
tic  meeting  thousands  of  citizens 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  demanded 
iHE  BONAPARTE.  tfao  appointmeut.     Then  the  gov- 

ernor complied.  He  probably 
him  no  relief.  But  he  proved  the  perpetration  thought,  as  a  less  exalted  official  remarked,  that 
of  the  frauds,  and  twenty  years  later  they  re-  two  could  outvote  one  and  it  would  make  little 
turned  to  plague  their  inventors,  difference  anyhow. 

That  became  Bonaparte's  method.     He,  with  Bonaparte  showed  them  the  difference.     The 
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election  officials  had  all  been  appointed,  and 
there  was  little  routine  worlc  to  do,  but  he 
'<  made  things  hum  "  for  the  three  weeks  he  was 
in  office.  His  firat  action  was  to  move  that  the 
meetings  of  the  board  be  opened  to  newspaper 
men.  Two  promptly  outvoted  one,  but  Bona- 
parte mentioned  the  fact  and  a  howl  went  up 
from  the  press.  He  recommended  the  dismissal 
of  certain  crooked  election  officials.  Two  out- 
voted one,  but  *  Bonaparte  showed,  through  the 
papers,  how  sadly  immoral  were  the  appoint- 
ments. He  startled  his  colleagues  by  proposing 
the  dismissal  of.  the  board's  own  counsel,  a  tool 
of  the  ring.  Two  voted  to  retain  the  counsel, 
bnt  Bonaparte's  resolution  laid  bare  the  corrupt 
partisanship  of  the  majority  members..  Then, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  election,  after  the 
Democratic  members  had  issued  their  perfunc- 
tory "  instructions  "  to  the  election  officials,  Bona- 
parte issued  some  instructions  of  his  own.  He 
explained  the  law,  he  promised  to  watch  for  vio- 
lations of  it,  and  he  supplied  a  vision  of  prison 
gates  to  intending  offenders. 

Exactly  how  much  of  a  restraining  influence 
Bonapai'te's  presence  on  the  board  exerted  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  there,  and  the  implications 
of  his  instructions,  held  back  many  a  weaker 
brother  who  fain  would  have  suited  the  law  to 
bis  own  desires,  but  didn't  dare.  At  any  rate, 
the  election  was  held,  and  the  reform  ticket  was 
elected  triumphantly  in  both  city  and  State. 

Baltimore's  fobemost  bepubligan. 

In  that  twenty  years'  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  ring,  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the  three  men 
most  influential  for  good — ^and  among  Repub- 
licans the  most  influential  of  all.  Yet  his  in- 
fluence, for  the  most  part,  was  an  indirect  one. 
There  are  Republicans  of  the  Roosevelt  type  in 
Maryland  who  have  done  much  good  missionary 
work  with  party  managers,  to  the  end  that  cred- 
itable nominees  were  secured  on  the  party  tick- 
ets. Bonaparte  has  no  genius  for  practical  politics, 
and  he  hates  a  spoilsman,  in  his  own  party  as  in 
the  other.  He  has  flayed  erring  Democrats  in 
many  a  campaign,  but  the  most  contemptuous 
words  he  ever  uttered  publicly  were  reserved 
for  certain  members  of  his  own  party  who,  after 
their  advent  to  power  in  1 896,  attempted  to  thwart 
some  reform  legislation.  This  has  not  endeared 
him  to  the  organization  leaders  or  conserved  his 
influence  with  them.  But  in  another  and  peculiar 
way  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
guide  votes  to  the  Republican  column.  Maryland, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  Democratic.  It  is 
the  boast  of  that  party  that  it  contains  75  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  State. 


The  Republican  party  has  always  had .  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  being  the  "  nigger  "  party.  It 
has  suffered  under  the  accusation  of  having  no 
capable  leaders.  Democrats  have  hesitated  to 
vote  for  it  on  this  account,  even  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  a  vicious  political  gang.  But  Demo- 
cratic votes  are  necessary,  and  herein  is  where 
Bonaparte  has  been  a  tower  of  strength.  In  him 
the  Republicans  have  a  man  as  well  known  out- 
side the  State  as  in  it,  a  man  of  statesman-like 
caliber,  a  man  whose  Republicanism  is  a  matter 
of  ideas  and  not  of  offices.  In  culture,  in  family 
position,  in  everything,  he  stands  fully  in  the 
class  with  the  best  the  Democratic  party  can 
show.  In  giving  the  party  status  with  thinking 
men,  and  in  recommending  it  to  voters  of  the 
opposite  party,  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  been  more 
valuable  than  any  other  one  Republican. 

AN  effective  campaign  speakeb. 

He  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  his  party  as 
a  campaign  orator.  He  is  an  effective  public 
speaker,  and  it  is  possible  that  Roosevelt  had 
this  in  mind  in  inviting  him  into  his  official 
family  circle.  Those  **  French  "  mannerisms  of 
Bonaparte's  lend  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  his 
speech,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  individual- 
ity of  his  personal  appearance.  Why  his  body 
sways  from  the  hips  up  like  rocking  gear,  or 
why  his  big  round  head  wobbles  from  side  to 
side  like  that  of  a  child  whose  neck  is  yet  too 
weak  to  bear  its  burden,  does  not  appear,  but 
they  do,  and  his  almond-shaped  eyes  are  ever 
conspiring  with  his  rosy  cheeks  to  produce  that 
facial  contortion  which  is  known  in  Baltimore 
as  the  "  Bonaparte  smile."  He  coins  many  epi- 
grams, knows  the  worth  of  an  illustration,  and 
has  a  positive  genius  for  unearthing  happy  quo- 
tations, as  witness,  his  speech  of  a  few  days  ago, 
when,  arguing  against  the  proposed  disfranchis- 
ing act  for  Maryland,  which  contains  a  "  grand- 
father's clause,"  he  resurrected  from  Voltaire 
the  appropriate  phrase  that  <^a  good  citizeA 
needs  no  grandfather."  And,  above  all,  he  has 
an  unusual  power  of  acute,  direct,  forceful 
speech.  "  Honest  men  may  honestly  differ,"  he 
said  once,  "as  to  protection  and  free  trade,  as 
to  federal  supremacy  and  State  rights,  as  to 
gold  currency  and  silver  currency  and  paper 
currency,  but  honest  men  all  think  alike  as  to  a 
free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  If  any  man  helps 
in,  or  winks  at,  or  covers  over  any  kind  of  cheat- 
ing at  the  polls,  that  man  is  not  a  misinformed 
or  misguided  fellow-citizen,  to  be  argued  with 
and  shown  his  error.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  and 
should  be  called  a  scoundrel  and  dealt  with  as 
a  scoundrel  by  every  honest  man."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this,  and  it 
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was  pertinent  doctrine  in  Maryland  at  the  time 
it  was  spoken.  Bonaparte^s  power  of  speech 
has  won  him  many  triumphs,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  tremendous,  if  temporary,  enthusi- 
asm of  the  small  politicians  of  his  own  party, 
who  love  him  not  at  other  times.  When  this 
aristocrat,  this  grandson  of  a  king  and  pattern 
of  exclusiveness,  mounts  the  stage  and  pours 
''  hot  shot  "  into  their  common  enemy,  the  rag- 
and-tag  element  among  the  Republicans  does  not 
attempt  to  contain  itself. 

"  Wasn't  Bonaparte  great  ?  "  said  one  heeler 
to  another  one  night  when  that  gentleman  had 
taken  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  for  himself 
before  introducing  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  out  of  a  full  heart. 
"  If  he  wasn't  for  civil  service,  I*d  vote  for  that 
man  for  anything." 

AS   LANDLOBD,    LAWTEB,    AND   CITIZEN. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  is  one  of  the  largest  property- 
owners  in  Maryland,  and  has  probably  got  the 
business  of  landlordism  systematized  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other.  He  is  a  large  taxpayer, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  usually  been  opposed  to 
the  party  in  power  has  not  tended  to  diminish 
the  size  of  his  assessments.  A  firm  of  political 
real  estate  men  once  offered  to  secure  marked 
reductions  in  his  tax  bills  for  33  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year's  savings.  The  interview  was  short, 
and  they  never  approached  him  a  second  time. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  envied  for  the 
extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  by  many  a  man 
with  a  better  practice  than  himself.  He  has  had 
many  good  cases  in  his  regular  practice,  the  lat- 
est being  that  of  the  Catholic  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  Waggaman  failure,  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  one  which  it  has  often  both- 
ered his  friends  to  explain,  that  he  has  not  a 
practice  commensurate  with  his  learning  and 
talents.  One  reason  for  this,  doubtless,  is  the 
variety  of  his  interests.  Not  only  is  he  no  spe- 
cialist in  any  branch  of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself 
can  hardly  be  called  his  chief  occupation,  so  great 
are  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his  pub- 
lic and  charitable  connections  and  his  private 
estate.  Doubtless,  also,  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  investments,  he  has  escaped  much  legal 
practice  which  otherwise  might  have  come  his 
way.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  wealthy  man,  but  all 
of  his  money  is  invested  in  real  estate  or  in  mort- 
gages. He  has  not  a  cent,  practically,  in  stocks 
or  bonds.  He  has  no  interest  in  any  corpora- 
tion or  trust.  A  man  of  his  ability,  with  money 
in  such  concerns,  would  naturally  be  called  upon 
to  represent  them  as  their  legal  adviser.  But 
Mr.  Bonaparte  is  free  from  such  alliances. 


Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  Catholic  in  religion, — ^the 
kind  of  Catholic  who  has  habitually  voted  with 
the  party  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  faith  in  his  community  were  op- 
posed. Personally,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  mys- 
tery. He  has  no  intimates.  He  does  not  take 
his  pleasures  in  the  ways  of  ordinary  men.  He 
is  a  most  charming  host  in  his  beautiful  house 
in  Baltimore  County,  but  even  those  who  know 
him  best  confess  that  they  do  not  know  him. 
There  is  a  reserve  about  him  which,  after  all, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  in  the  grandchild  of 
such  a  union  as  that  of  Betsy  Patterson  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  the  son  of  parents  whose 
political  views  made  them  suspected  of  their 
neighbors  during  the  Civil  War,  whose  early 
political  affiliations  were  with  a  political  party 
composed  largely  of  members  openly  hostile  to 
his  religious  faith,  in  a  man  who  might  have  in- 
herited a  throne. 

AN    IDEALIST    OF    BEAL    INFLUENCE. 

No  mere  catalogue  of  his  achievements  can 
indicate  the  place  Mr.  Bonaparte  holds  in  Mary- 
land politics  or  the  influence  he  exerts.  Thirty 
years'  straight  thinking  and  right  living  in  po- 
litical affairs  have  bred  an  unfailing  confidence 
in  him  so  far  as  the  primary  political  virtues 
are  concerned.  He  has  become  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  with  inclinations  toward  decent 
civic  conduct.  They  never  have  any  doubt  as 
to  where  he  will  stand  on  any  question  of  public 
morality.  They  know  he  cannot  be  misled  by 
sophistries  or  seduced  by  the  most  subtle  of 
bribes. '  In  Bonaparte's  long  fight  for  reform  in 
Maryland  he  has  marched  side  by  side  with 
many  volunteers.  Some  have  had  their  ardor 
cooled  by  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  friends, 
some  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
pocketbooks.  Others  have  capitulated  to  the 
enemy  upon  the  gift  of  an  office.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  reached  a  point  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  cause  of  reform  and  the  cor- 
poration which  he  served,  and  he  cast  his  fate 
with  the  corporation.  But  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  Bonaparte.  No  one  has  ever  looked  to 
find  him  in  the  future  different  from  what  he 
has  been  in  the  past.  Whether  as  a  reformer 
ferreting  out  graft,  as  a  lawyer  maintaining 
high  ethical  standards  among  the  members  of 
his  profession,  as  a  philanthropist  lending  his 
aid  to  charitable  endeavor,  or  as  a  publicist 
sounding  the  alarm  in  some  question  of  grave 
concern,  he  has  always  maintained  high  ideals, 
without  cant  and  without  despair.  Such  a 
spirit  will  he  carry  with  him  into  the  Navy 
Department. 


JOHN    PAUL  JONES   AND    OUR   FIRST  TRIUMPHS 
ON   THE   SEA. 


BY    CHARLES    HENRY    LINCOLN. 
(Editor  of  the  "Calendar  ot  John  Paul  Jones  ManuBcripts  in  the  Library  of  Coagnss.") 


OF  all  the  men  who  have  served  the  United 
States  in  her  time  of  need,  poBBibty  none 
is  more  prominent  at  this  time  than  Jolin  Paul 
Jones.  Born  in  Scotland,  on  July  6,  1747,  he 
be^n  his  life  upon  the 
water  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  This  seaman's 
life  he  continued  with 
slight  interruptions  un- 
til his  death,  in  1792. 
The  first  twenty  years 
were  devoted  to  service 
in  commercial  vessels, 
anexcellenttrainingfor 
later  work,  and  from 
1T75  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  in 
the  United  States  navy, 
althoDgh  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Btiithomme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis 
terminated  bis  active 
service.  The  next  few 
years  were  devoted  to 
supervising  the  con- 
struction ot  the  America 
and  the  prosecution  of 
his  claims  in  Europe 
(or  prize  money  won 
during  the  Revolution. 
In  1788,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service,  from 
which  he  retired,  bro- 
ken in  health,  after  a 
brilliant  canipaign 

gainst  the  Turks.       He  (Copied  (rom  the  celebc 

died  in  Paris,  on  July 

18,  1792.  This  is  a.  rough  outline  ot  the  life 
of  the  man  whose  relations  to  ihe  United  States 
we  are  about  to  consider; 

The  charge  is  made  that  republics  are  un- 
graieful.  In  the  case  of  tbe  United  States,  ex- 
amples sucb  as  those  of  Robert  Morris,  the  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution,  Greene  and  Schuyler, 
eminent  among  America's  early  generals,  and 
many  less  prominent  soldiers  are  mentioned. 
Justice,  it  iB  said,  is  rarely  measured  to  tbe  de- 
serving.     Preble's  snccess  against  the  Barbary 


powers  in  1803-1804  was  followed  by  bis  super- 
sedure  in  command  of  the  American  navy  in  the 
the  Mediterranean.  After  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  naval  hero 
of  tbe  Revolution,  is  be- 
ing brought  to  "the 
country  of  his  fond  elec- 
tion "  Does  this  recog- 
nition of  his  service 
typify,  or  is  it,  rather, 
in  opposition  to,  the 
earlier  attitudes  taken 
by  the  United  States  ? 
Jones  was  not  the 
founder  ot  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  This  claim, 
to  be  sure,  has  been 
made  for  him  by  cer- 
tain of  bis  biographers, 
but  let  us  be  just  rather 
than  generous.  Omit- 
ting consideration  of 
Colonial  vessels,  Con- 
gress, on  October  5, 
1775,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  plan 
for  intercepting  British 
ships.  On  the  I3tb,  a 
committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  fit  out  armed  ves- 
sels, and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month  this  na- 
val committee  repoiled. 
Two  additional  vessels 
.led  Qottenburg  enKfftving.j  were  then  ordered,  and 

before  Jones  received 
his  commission  as  first  lieutenant  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  oversee  tbe  building  of 
thirteen  frigates.  It  is  saitl  that  a  marine  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  Congress  on  June  14, 
1775,  and  that  on  the  24th  this  committee  di- 
rected its  chairman  to  summon  Jones  for  ad- 
vice on  naval  matters,  but  no  mention  of  this 
appointment  or  action  is  given  in  the  manuscript 
or  printed  journals  ot  Congress.  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  so-called  chairman  of  this  committee, 
was  not  in  Congress  at  this  time.     According  to 
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John  Adams,  Congress,  four  months  later,  was 
fighting  over  the  appointment  of  any  such  com- 
mittee as  this.  Certainly,  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  being  its  first  great  captain,  Jones 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  American  navy. 

HIS    BEGORD    IN    THE    EARLIEST    SEA    FIGHTS. 

Let  US  next  consider  the  services  of  Jones  to 
the  navy.  Here  is  a  different  story.  His  first 
efforts  were  made  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred^ 
Capt.  Dudley  Saltonstall.  In  January,  1776, 
this  vessel  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  no  less 
a  person  thaik  Esek  Hopkins,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Continental  navy,  on  board.  The. squad- 
ron, of  which  the  Alfred  was  flagship,  and  which 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  Colonial  navy,  got  to 
sea  on  February  17.  This  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Alfred^  the  ColumhuSy  the  Andrea- Doria^ 
the  Cabotj  the  I^ovidence^  the  Hornet^  the  Wasp^ 
and  the  Fly^ — the  first  named  being  the  recon- 
verted Black  Prince,  of  twenty-four  guns.  On 
the  night  of  the  18th,  the  Hornet  and  the  Fli/ 
separated  from  the  squadron  in  a  gale.  A  short 
time  after,  Hopkins  captured  New  Providence, 
and  on  April  6  occurred  the  engagement  with 
the  Glasgow^  the  first  prominent  naval  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  According  to  Jones'  memoran- 
dum of  this  battle,  the  Alfred  cleared  for  action 
at  2  A.M.,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Glasgow  sig- 
naled for  assistance.  Hopkins  was  unwilling  to 
continue  the  action  and  the  Glasgow  escaped. 
Evidently  Jones  was  not  satisfied  in  regard  to 
this  engagement,  for,  in  a  letter  of  May  19  to 
Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
urged  a  general  inquiry  into  the  ability  of  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  although  he  had  earlier 
stated  that  Hopkins  was  generally  respected. 

UNJUST    ACTION    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    CONGRESS. 

Following  this  engagement,  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Providence^  a  position 
which  he  accepted  to  free  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  late  commander,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  Alfred  as  her  captain.  It  was 
when  in  command  of  the  Providence  that  Con- 
gress did  Jones  the  first  noteworthy  injustice, 
and  the  treatment  was  particularly  disagreeable 
to  that  oflBcer  because  of  the  favoritism  shown. 
As  has  been  seen,  Jones  was  on  the  Alfred  in 
January,  1776,  and  did  good  service  on  that 
vessel.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Prov- 
idence on  May  10,  he  maintailied  discipline  on 
board  that  ship,  made  several  cruises,  and  in 
October  was  able  to  report  to  Robert  Morris 
a  list  of  sixteen  prizes  taken,  sent  into  port,  or 
destroyed,  in  addition  to  doing  satisfactory 
work  as  a  convoy.  On  October  10,  Congress 
established  the  rank. of  the  captains  in  the  uavy. 


placing  Jones  No.  18,  a  sufficient  comment  on 
which  is  the  memorandum  in  the  hand  of  that 
officer  on  the  list  sent  him.  It  runs  thus : 
**  Whereby  No.  18  is  superseded  by  13  men, 
altho'  their  superior  Merits  and  Abilities  are  at 
best  presumptive,  and  not  one  of  them  was  in 
service  the  7th  day  of  December,  1775,  when 
No.  18  was  appointed  Senior  Lieut,  of  the 
navy."  Is  it  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  ask 
whether  this  action  of  Congress  was  an  impetus 
to  further  service  ? 

Jones'  next  command  was  the  Alfred^  as  men- 
tioned. In  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  from  early 
Novembei*  until  the  middle  of  December,  with 
a  short-handed  crew  and  a  somewhat  refractory 
companion  in  the  Providence^  whose  commander, 
Jones  reported,  disobeyed  orders  and  "overset 
the  expedition,"  the  Alfred  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners  and  seven  vessels,  one 
of  which,  the  Mellish,  was  loaded  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  valuable  stores  very  useful  to 
the  Continental  army  under  Washington  during 
the  winter  of  1776-1777. 

What  was  the  reward  for  this  exertion  ?  By 
a  letter  from  Commander-in-chief  Hopkins,  of 
January  14,  Jones  was  informed  that  he  was  su- 
perseded in  command  of  the  Alfred  by  Capt. 
Elisha  Hinman.  Indignant  Jones  was,  and  liis 
indignation  was  justifiable,  but  in  his  letter  to 
the  Marine  Committee,  of  January  21,  1777, 
wherein  he  criticises  the  appointment  of  Hin- 
man, he  declares  he  will  not  make  '<  difficulties 
about  trifles"  where  the  good  of  the  navy  is 
concerned.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Jones  was,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  *'  in  the  high, 
est  degree  tenacious  of  rank  and  seniority,"  and 
that  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  <<mo8t 
enterprising  and  active  service."  This  letter 
from  Jones  was  answered  very  cordially  by  the 
Marine  Committee,  which  body,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  Morris,  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  captain's  ability  much  earlier  than 
it  could  induce  Congress  to  recognize  his  worth, 
Morris  proposed  that  Jones  proceed  on  a  pri- 
vate expedition  against  Florida  or  the  Canadian 
coasts  ;  but  as  Hopkins  would  not  assist  him, 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing. 


THE  "ranger's" 


SUCCESSFUL    CRUISE. 


After  repeated  search  for  action,  Jones  ob- 
tained, in  June,  1777,  the  command  of  the  Ran- 
ger, and  in  November  sailed  on  the  first  of  his 
famous  European  cruises.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  aiding  the  Marine  Committee  by  sugges- 
tions regarding  naval  construction,  naval  sti'at- 
egy,  and  regulations  to  be  observed  aboard 
ships  in  service,  which  would  have  demonstrated 
his  knowledge  had  nothing  else  done  so,  and 
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which  Morris  hod  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  of 
great  eerTic«  to  the  committee. 

The  success  which  attended  Jones'  cruise  on 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  has  served  to  draw  the 
attention  of  many  from  the  operations  of  the 
Ranger.  We,  indeed,  can  spend  but  few  words 
apon  them.  The  Ranger  reached  Fiance  on  De- 
cember 2,  1777,  sailed  on  her  famous  cruise  on 
April  10,  1778,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was 
again  in  port,  having  aroused  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable apprehension  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
she  had  captured  a  20-gun  ship, — England  had 
lost  many  a  larger  vessel  than  the  Drake  before 
this,- — it  was  the  effrontery  of  an  American  cap- 
tain, in  drawing  from  one  of  her  home  ports  and 
defeating  a  British  warship,  tbat  aroused  the 
people.  When  had  a  hostile  vessel  invaded  the 
Irish  Sea  before  this  ?  How  long  had  it  been 
since  an  enemy  had  set  foot  on  British  soil  ? 
Lookouts  were  established,  forts  were  erected, 
troops  were  demanded,  and  the  populace  of  Eng- 
land were  frightened  as  tbey  hadj  not  beee  for 
several  generations.  Tbe  British  press  shows 
this  sentiment,  and  English  vessels  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  on  the  frightened  coasts 
until  unmistakable  proof  of  their  nationality  was 
furnished.  Six  yesBels  captured  and  a  large 
amount  of  .prize  money  were  the  legitimate  re- 
sults of  this  expedition,  but,  as  Jones  says  in  his 
letter  of  May  27  to  the  American  Commissioners 
at  Paris  describing  the  whole  sequence  of  events, 
'■I  know  not  where  to  find  to-morrow's  dinner 
for  the  great  number  of  mouths  that  depend  on 
me  for  food  ...  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if 
I  have  deserved  all  this  7  " 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  that  Jones 
paid  off  the  crews  of  the  Alfred  and  the  Ranger, 
and,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, was  never  reimbursed  for  these  payments. 
In  a  letter  of  June  3,  17T8,  Jones  states  that  he 
was  at  that  time  £1,500  "in  advance"  in  his 
accounts  with  the  United  States,  had  never  re- 
ceived wages,  and,  indeed,  considered  it  eighteen 
months  since  Congress  had  thought  of  him. 

THE    "  BONHOUUE    RICHABD "    AND    BER   TRIUMPHS. 

It  was  over  a  year  before  the  next  opportunity 
came  to  Jones.  The  Ranger  bad  returned  to 
France  in  May,  1778.  Not  until  August  14, 
1779,  did  the  Bonhomme  Richard  leave  tbe  Boad 
of  Oroa  on  the  cruise  that  made  her  captain  the 
unquestioned  head  of  the  American  naval  cap- 
tains of  his  day.*  The  story  of  this  cruise  has 
been  told  until  every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with 

*  Capt.  Nicholas  BIddle.  the  only  rival  of  Jonea.  had  been 
killed  tn  Uie  explosion  of  the  Randolph,  at  the  time  ol  her 
It  with  the  YarnnniVi,  Marcb  7, 1778. 


it.  An  adequate  idea  of  the  disappointments 
and  difficulties  under  which  Jones  labored  be- 
fore he  obtained  this  old  weather-beaten  vessel 
and  a  fair  sized  crew  will  never  be  obtained 
until  the  correspondence  of  that  captain  with 
the  French  Court,  the  United  States  Marine 
Committee,  and  the  American  Commissioners 
at  Paris  has  been  read  and  digested.  At  best 
her  crew  lacked  harmony,  as,  indeed,  did  the 
commissioned  ofGcers  ;    tbe  ship  lacked  proper 


armament,  and  any  spirit  of  confidence  in  their 
cruise  came  to  the  men  from  the  character  of 
their  captain  more  than  from  any  or  all  other 
sources. 

Neither  is  there  room  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  character  of  Peter 
Landais.  It  seems  undoubted  that  with  Elijah 
Hall,  or  any  of  a  dozen  officers  who  might  be 
named,  not  only  the  Serapis  could  have  been 
captured  more  easily,  but  well-nigh  the  whole 
group  of  merchantmen  under  her  convoy  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  The  opinion  of  Benjamin 
Frankhn  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
that  statesman's  letter  to  Landais,  dated  March 
12,  1780  :  "I  think  you,  then,  so  imprudent,  so 
litigious  and  quarrelsome  a  man,  even  with  your 
best  friends,  that  peace  and  good  order  .  .  . 
are,  where  you  preside,  impossible  ...  If, 
therefore,  I  had  twenty  ships  of  war  in  my  dis- 
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position,  I  should  not  give  one  of  them  to  Cap- 
tain Landais."  Franklin  was  a  good  judge. 
The  writer  finds  no  reason  to  dispute  his  ruling. 
A  testimony  to  the  valor  of  Jones  and  his  crew 
may.  however,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Captain 
Pearson,  of  the  Serapis, — a  ship  in  good  condi- 
tion,— was  knighted  for  his  gallant  defense. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  victor  in  this 
battle  ? 

JONES   HONORED    BY   FRANCE. 

The  fright  produced  in  England  by  this  ad- 
venture had  had  no  parallel  for  years.  United 
with  the  excitement  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
Drake,  it  terrified  the  coast  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  unknown  squadron  sighted  was 
thought  to  be  Jones  with  a  new  fleet  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  some  port  or  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  some  British  ship.  France  saw  in  America 
a  power  not  lacking  in  ability  on  sea  as  well  as 
land,  and  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations 
was  strengthened.  The  King  of  France  present, 
ed  Jones  with  a  sword,  he  was  granted  the  Cross 
of  Military  Merit,  and  was  offered  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  French  navy.  The  first  two 
honors  were  accepted,  but  Jones  refused  to  leave 
the  American  flag.  In  America  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused,  and  Congress,  after  some 
delay,  recognized  the  merit  of  the  great  com- 
mander. For  over  a  year  bickerings  as  to  the 
command  of  the  Alliance  continued,  and  Jones 
was  unable  to  secure  any  adequate  vessel  until 
1781.  In  February  of  that  year.  Congress  called 
upon  him  to  answer  a  list  of  forty-seven  ques- 
tions regarding  his  conduct  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  not  until  February  27  was  a  reso- 
lution appreciating  his  bravery  in  the  contest 
with  the  Serapis  passed.  In  this  resolution  Con- 
gress declared  its  willingness  that  Jones  should 
receive  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
French  king, — a  strange  method,  indeed,  to  wait 
for  France  to  act  before  doing  anything  on  its 
own  initiative.  On  April  14,  1781,  Congress 
thanked  Jones  for  his  services,  and,  finally,  in 
June,  resolutions  for  the  construction  of  the 
ship -of -war  America  and  the  appointment  of 
Jones  to  her  command  were  passed.  As  John 
Adams  wrote  him,  "  The  command  of  the  Amer- 
ica could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  be- 
stowed." 

NEGLECTED    BY   HIS    OWN   GOVERNMENT. 

Jones  was  destined  never  to  command  this 
vessel  in  active  service,  although  overseeing  her 
construction  most  carefully.  In  1782,  France 
lost  a  fine  ship,  Le  Magyiijique,  in  Boston  Harbor, 


and  Congress,  on  September  3,  resolved  that  the 
America  be  given  the  French  king  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  vessel  lost. .  In  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
Jones  ceased  his  service  under  the  American 
flag  after  his  great  work  on  the  coast  of  Britain 
had  been  performed.  What  reward  other  than 
this  nominal  one  has  his  country  conferred  upon 
him?  In  October,  1787,  Congress  voted  Jones 
a  gold  medal,  to  be  obtained  in  Europe,  but  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  1792,  his  accounts  with 
the  United  States  were  never  settled.  He  was 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  French  navy.  He  served 
gallantly  as  rear-admiral  for  Russia  in  her  war 
with  the  Turks,  but  he  obtained  no  settlement 
of  his  just  dues  from  the  country  he  served 
most.  For  years  his  heirs  secured  nothing,  and 
not  until  1848  was  approximate  justice  done. 
In  1834,  indeed,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Jackson,  providing 
that  a  warship  should  be  built  and  named  for 
the  great  commander.  This  ship  was  not  built 
at  the  time,  and  not  until  1862  was  Jones*  name 
on  any  United  States  vessel.  In  that  year  a 
small  steamer  of  six  guns  was  so  named.  She 
was  sold  in  1867,  and  again,  until  1898,  Jones 
was  not  represented  in  our  navy.  During  that 
year  the  construction  of  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer Paul  Jones  was  begun,  and  she  remains 
at  this  date  in  the  service. 

HONORS    LONG    DEFERRED. 

Buried  with  great  honor  in  Paris  in  1792,  fifty 
years  passed  before  the  movement  for  the  re- 
interment of  the  bones  of  our  first  great  sea- 
fighter  in  American  soil  was  begun.  But  the 
movement  of  1845  came  to  naught.  A  further 
period  of  sixty  years  passed  before  the  honor 
of  a  burial 'in  the  land  he  served  so  faithfully 
was  given  to  Jones.  This  delay  was  due  to  no 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can captain.  Years  passed  before  the  location 
of  his  tomb  in  Paris  was  known.  Meanwhile, 
biographers  and  historians  gave  him  high  place 
in  their  writings.  Novelists  used  his  personality 
to  lend  additional  interest  to  their  tales.  With 
the  discovery  of  his  burial-place  came  the  effec- 
tual sentiment  for  paying  additional  honor  to 
America's  great  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
American  ambassador  to  France,  whose  tireless 
efforts  had  made  possible  the  realization  of  the 
nation's  wish,  the  movement  for  tlie  reinterment 
of  Jones'  body  in  his  own  land  became  irresisti- 
ble. Awakened  and  encouraged  by  her  leaders, 
America  does  herself  honor  in  honoring  her 
first  great  naval  commander,  John  Paul  Jones. 


FOR  THE   CONQUEST  OF  THE   POLE. 

BY  P.  T.  M'GRATH. 


THERE  ia  a  strange  foBcination  about  the 
Arctic  regions.  Year  after  year,  century 
after  century,  the  struggle  between  man  and  na- 
ture is  continued  there.  One  country  or  anoth- 
er keeps  up  the  fight,  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
standards  are  pushed  forward,  each  leader  out- 
stripping his  predecessors  ;  and  the  daring,  reso- 
lute minds  of  many  lands  are  attracted  to  this 
weird  region  of  endless  ice,  wherein  is  enshdned 
the  one  great  prize  that  now  remains  to  reward 
the  venturesome  pioneer  of  geo(;raphical  discov- 
ery. Meanwhile,  the  world  waits  with  anxious 
interest  for  the  news  their  ships  bring  home,  as 
all  too  often  it  is  a  tale  of  tragedy  and  death 
which  cornea  from  the  frozen  waste.  During 
the  past  century  4,000  human  lives,  200  ships, 
and  11100,000,000  have  been  lost  in  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  there  may  lie 
disaster  yet  to  chronicle  before  the  conquest  is 
achieved,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  is.  This  season  there 
will  be  four  expeditions  operating  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,— Fiala's  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
in  Franz-Josef  Land,  Amundsen's  in  Boothia 
Land,  and  Peary's  in  Greenland. 


Fiala  and  Pe&ry  are  both  Americans,  and 
American  interest  in  the  subject  is  naturally 
keenest  over  the  men  striving  to  plant  "  Old 
Glory"  at  the  apex  ot  the  globe  :  which  interest 
is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  both  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  regaining  for  tlie  United  States 
the  distinction  of  "  farthest  North,"  even  if  they 
fail  in  their  larger  aim.  Lockwood,  of  Greely's 
expedition,  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  83° 
24'  north  in  1882,  a  record  not  broken  until 
1895,  when  Nansen  reached  86°  14'  with  the 
Norwegian  colors.  Cagni,  of  Abruzzi's  party, 
made  his  way  to  86°  33'  in  1900,  and  Italy's 
banner  now  floats  nearest  the  Pule,  Peary  ad- 
vancing his  flag  to  84'  1 7'  two  years  later.  The 
United  States  seems  destined  to  gain  whatever 
laurels  are  to  bo  obtained  from  the  present  sea- 
son's work,  and  possibly  the  honor  of  again  lead- 
ing in  the  van  of  poleward  progress. 


Fiala's  expedition  is  really  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Baldwin  in  1901-1902.  This  had  as 
its  chief  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  previously  of  the 
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United  States  Signal  Service,  a  member  of 
Peary's  expedition  of  1893-1894,  of  Wellman's 
in  1898-1S99,  and  chosen  as  one  of  Andree's 
ill-fated  balloon  party  in  1900,  but  left  behind 
because  the  car  would  not  contain,  four.  Its 
financial  backer  was  tho  late  William  Ziegler,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  millionaire  manufacturer  ani- 
mated with  the  patriotic  desire  to  have  the  star- 
Bpangled  banner  the  first  to  fly  at  tbe  Pole,  who 
set  aside  one  million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
The  expedition  was  the  best  equipped  that  ever 
entered  the  Arctic  Circle.  Three  ships  were  se- 
cured for  it,  and  practically  unlimited  supplies,^ 
concentrated  foods,  canned  meats,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  cereals,  cofiee  carried  in  the  form  of 
lozenges,  emergency  rations  such  as  armies  have 
adopted,  and  even  fifty  tons  of  prepared  dog 
food,  these  to  be  used  on  the  great  march  north, 
when  every  pound  in  weight  and  every  inch  in 
space  would  count.  The  scientific  equipment 
was  complete.  It  included  small  balloons  with 
releasing  devices  for  depositing  records  when 
the  ground  was  reached  ;  buoys  with  records  to 
be  submerged  and  whirled  south  by  the  currents  ; 
electric  searchlights  for  signaling  ;  wire  leas- tele- 
graph apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  otber  accesso- 
ries of  tbe  most  modern  type,  besides  the  stand- 
ard   scientific    instruments    for    meteorological, 


aatronomical,  geodetic,  and  other  work  invaria- 
bly carried  on  in  tbe  Arctic  regions. 

The  expeditionary  steamer  was  the  Esquimaitse, 
the  largest  of  the  Newfoundland  seal  ships,  re- 
fitted and  renamed  the  America,  with  two  Nor- 
wegian whalers,  the  Frilhiof  and  the  Belgica,  as. 
auxiliaries,  the  former  as  consort  to  the  Anterica, 
carrying  extra  coal  and  stores  ;  the  latter  going 
to  East  Greenland,  where  she  made  a  depot  ot 
supplies,  in  case  tbe  explorers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  return  that  way  over  the  ice-floe.  The 
America  and  the  Frilhiof  left  Tromso,  Norway, 
in  July,  1901,  for  Franz-Joaef  Land,  which  Bald- 
win regarded  as  the  best  starting-point  for  a 
polar  venture.  At  Archangel  they  got  320  Si- 
berian dogs  and  15  ponies,  with  6  expert  Rus- 
sian drivers,  thence  proceeding  to<AlgW  Island, 
in  latitude  80°  24'  north,  longitude  55°  52' east, 
where  he  established  bis  winter  quarters.  The 
/VjUii'o/ unloaded  her  stores  and  proceeded  south, 
leaving  the  America  harbored,  with  the  dogs  and 
equipment  ashore,  portable  houses  erected,  &nd 
the  detail  of  duties  being  carried  out.  The  per- 
sonnel comprised  42  souls, — 17  AmeticanB,  C 
Russians,  and  19  sbipmen.  mostly  Norwegians. 
Game  was  plentiful,  and  several  tons  of  bear 
and  walrus  meat  were  accumulated,  the  former 
for  the  men  and  the  latter  for  the  dogs.    With 
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WIKTBK    qUAKTBRS,  AT  FULLKKTUN,    NOUTHWBfT  COAST  Or  HUl 
BAV,  HAKCH  1W6. 

engaged  bnlldlng  snow.hoases  in  the  foregroand.    VeBsel  surrounded  b;  a  three-foot  wall  of  itiow.) 


this  base  beyond  the  eightieth  parallel,  Baldwin 
intended  to  push  forward  with  hia  ship,  or  over 
the  ice,  exploring  the  adjacent  region  for  un- 
charted land  masses  which  would  supply  sta- 
tionary points  insuring  him  against  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  advance  across  the  shifting  ice, 
and  from  the  farthest  north  of  these  he  would, 
the  next  spring,  make  his  dash  across  tbo  crystal 
fields  for  the  Polo.  In  this  he  would  employ 
about  twenty -five  men  as  a  vanguard  and  re- 
serve, the  flying  column  pushing  rapidly  ahead, 
and  the  transport  train  following  with  the  heav- 
ier supplies.  Numerically,  the  party  would  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  otherwise  serious 
obstacles,  while  the  quantity  of  aupgilies  to  be 
carried  by  320  dogs  and  15  ponies  would  put 
the  possibility  of  disast«r  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  team  of  six  or  eight  dogs  should  drag 
a  sledge  with  1,200  pounds'  weight  50  miles  a 
day  if  the  going  was  good. 

With  this  elaborate  programme,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Dake  of  Abruzzi,  with  a  much 
amaller  party,  attained  a  northing  of  86°  33', 
Baldwin  confidently  anticipated  making  the 
Pole.  And,  as  in  that  segment  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle he  might  find  himself,  in  returning,  obliged 
by  ice  and  currents  to  head  for  the  Greenland 
coast,  which  reaches  to  83°  27',  or  180  miles 
nearer  the  Pole  than  his  base,  he  planned  that 


if  he  should  be  swerved  westward  by  the  tides, 
it  would  be  easier  to  reach  that  shore.  There 
he  would  find  musk.oxen  to  eke  out  his  supplies, 

and  journey  down  the  east  coast  to  where  the 
depot  was  made  by  the  Belijica  for  him. 

But,  as  often  happens  in  polar  work,  Bald- 
win's hopes  were  blasted,  dissensions  rent  his 
party  asunder,  his  dogs  perished  by  the  score, 
and  after  a  fvitile  attempt  to  get  north  he  and 
his  whole  party  returned  to  Tromso  in  August, 
1902,  while  the  FriiUiof,  which  had  sailed  for 
Alger  Island  a  month  previous  with  additional 
outfits  and  for  news  of  him,  bad  to  retreat  ow- 
ing to  the  unbroken  ice-pack, 

Mr,  Ziegler  replaced  Baldwin  with  Anthony 
Fiala,  of  Brooklyn,  who  sailed  from  Tromso 
on  June  23,  1903,  in  the  Aninica,  accompanied 
by  ten  Americans,  and  intended  to  practically 
follow  out  Baldwin's  plans.  The  Frithinf  made 
two  attempts  in  1 904  to  communicate  with  her  ; 
but  failed  to  break  through  the  ice-pack,  and 
this  season  the  Terru.  Xovti,  another  powerful 
Newfoundland  sealer,  has  been  dispatched,  in 
company  with  her,  on  a  like  endeavor,  the  Terra 
Nova  going  to  Alger  Island,  and  the  Frilhiof  to 
East  Greenland,  so  that  the  expedition  may  have 
a  chance  of  rescue  if  at  eitlier  point.  Fiala's 
party  included  thirty-five,  all  told,  of  whom 
twelve    are  Americans,  and  it  is  probable  one 
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portion  will   be   found   standing  by  the  ship, 
wherever  the  remainder  may  be  located. 

A  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  FROM  FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  doubtless  fired  by  the 
achievement  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  has  se- 
cured the  Belgicaj  and  proceeds  north  from  Pranz- 
josef  Land  this  summer  ;  also,  he  has  obtained 
the  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  de  Gerlache, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition of  1897-1899  in  the  same  ship.  The 
duke  will  attempt  a  northern  passage  by  a  new 
channel,  though  this  is  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, owing  to  the  force  with  which  the  ice-pack 
is  driven  south  by  the  strong  currents.  It  was 
owing  to  this  cause  that  the  Eira^  of  Leigh 
Smith's  expedition,  was  sunk  off  Cape  Flora, 
and  that  the  Stella  Polare^  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's 
vessel,  was  also  pierced  by  the  ice-pack.  '  The 
Belgicd  is  provisioned  for  a  two-years'  sojourn, 
as  she  may  be  caught  in  the  floe.  Her  person- 
nel includes  a  Norwegian  crew  and  a  party  of 
French  scientists,  and,  with  favorable  conditions, 
it  is  hoped  to  reach  a  higher  northing  than  the 
Italian  prince  attained.  The  estimated  distance 
from  the  Franz- Josef  group  to  the  Pole  is  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and,  with  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  journey  could  be  accomplished  in  sev- 
enty-five days. 

THE    MAGNETIC    POLE    AND    THE    NORTHWEST 

PASSAGE. 

A  strange  expedition  is  that  of  Raold  Amund- 
sen and  six  other  Norwegians,  which  started  for 
Boothia  Land,  Arctic  America,  directly  north 
of  the  extreme  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay, 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  to  seek  the  magnetic 
pole,  in  a  small  but  stanch  whaling  sloop,  the 
Gjoa,  fitted  with  a  gasoline  engine,  capable  of 
driving  her  at  a  speed  of  five  knots,  as  an  auxil- 
iary. Amundsen  had  already  gained  some  ex- 
perience as  an  explorer,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  south  polar  expedition  of  1897- 
1899,  and  deliberately  choee  the  Gjoa  because 
the  waterways  he  would  have  to  navigate  were 
narrow  and  shoal  for  the  most  part,  and  there- 
fore necessitated  a  handy  craft,  wliich,  in  turn, 
called  for  a  small  crew.  His  intention  was  to 
operate  in  the  region  where  for  centuries  men 
thought  the  northwest  passage,  and  while  the 
locating  of  the  magnetic  pole  was  his  prime  ob- 
ject, he  intended  to  push  for  the  geographical 
pole,  and  also  for  an  outlet  via  Bering  Strait. 
The  latest  news  from  this  expedition  was  a  sealed 
record  attached  to  the  cenotaph  on  Beechy  Is- 
land, where  Franklin  wintered  with  the  Erchus 
and  the  Terror  in  1845,  which  was  found  by  the 
Canadian  expedition,  in  the  steamer  Neptune^  on 


August  15,  1904.  It  states  that  Amundsea^s 
ship  had  been  there  on  August  26,  1903,  and 
was  going  through  Peel  Strait  on  its  way  west. 
Amundsen  planned  to  spend  three  winters  amid 
the  ice,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that  be  may 
make  the  northwest  passage  and  come  out  next 
summer  by  way  of  Bering  Strait. 

PEARY    AND    THE    "ROOSEVELT." 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  Peary,  with  his  new 
ship,  the  Roosevelt,  essaying  another  venture  from 
the  Greenland  zone.  There  is  not  in  Arctic  his- 
tory any  more  striking  figure  than  that  of  Peary, 
the  embodiment  of  the  resolute,  masterly  Ameri- 
can spirit  now  revolutionizing  the  world.  He 
has  spent  over  a  decade  warring  with  the  forces 
of  nature  in  that  desolate  solitude,  and  a  pe- 
culiar touch  of  brightness  is  added  to  the  other- 
wise gloomy  picture  by  the  fact  that  his  cour- 
ageous and  devoted  wife  has  braved  its  loneliness 
with  him,  enduring  the  terrible  winters  there, 
and  seeing  their  baby  girl  draw  its  first  breath 
in  their  far-northern  home.  Peary  has  made 
Greenland  his  theater  of  operations  ;  explora- 
tion there  has,  by  common  consent,  been  left  to 
him  alone.  Almost  every  summer  since  1891 
has  seen  him  invade  the  frozen  wastes  on  new 
discoveries  bent.  Eight  long  winters,  too,  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  the  sun  for  six  months  each 
time,  has  he  labored  in  the  land  of  the  ice. 

He  is  forty-eight  years  old,  and  has  given  bis 
prime  to  this  work.  He  has  spent  his  own  pri- 
vate means,  and  his  wife  has  given  hers  ;  and 
they  have  both  taken  to  the  lecture  platform  to 
raise  funds  to  help  him  on,  while  once  he  had  to 
exhibit  his  ship  in  Atlantic  seaports  to  obtain 
enough  money  to  complete  her  stores.  The 
United  States  Navy  Department,  in  which  be  is 
a  civil  engineer,  now  ranking  as  commander,  has 
granted  him*  the  leave  of  absence  necessary  to 
pursue  his  researches  ;  but  he  has  enjoyed  no 
financial  aid  from  the  Government.  He  has  had 
to  plan  his  expeditions,  finance  them,  and  then 
carry  them  out.  Latterly,  however,  some  wealthy 
friends  have  undertaken  the  fiscal  part,  thus  re- 
lieving him  of  one  of  the  greatest  worries  that 
must  vex  an  enthusiastic  soul. 

For  Peary  is  an  enthusiast,  though  his  enthu- 
siasm is  tempered  with  sagacity  and  prudence. 
He  feels  that  he  can  win,  and  is  undismayed  by 
obstacles.  He  has  lived  among  the  Eskimos, 
adapted  himself  to  their  primitive  conditions, 
subsisted  on  walrus  blubber  and  other  »*  deli- 
cacies," and  faced  every  discomfort  the  civilized 
being  finds  associated  with  his  human  antithesis. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst, — Peary  has  endured  rigor- 
ous hardships,  physical  torture,  and  serious  dis- 
ablement.    His  whole  Arctic  career  has  been  a 


FOR  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  POLE. 


long  record  of  gallant  battles  against  diBtreeaing 
misfortune.  After  a  flying  trip  to  Greenland, 
in  1888,  to  test  his  theories,  he  took  hie  first  ex- 
pedition north  in  1891,  and  the  steamer's  wheel- 
chain  snapping  as  she  struck  the  ice,  the  end 
broke  liis  leg.  He  was  landed  on  a  stretcher, 
catnpeiJ  in  a  tent,  supervised  the  building  of  a 
house,  allowed  the  leg  to  knit  during  the  winter, 
and  the  nest  spring,  with  only  one  companion, 
and  without  accident,  made  a  1,300-mile  journey 
over  the  ice-cap  that  covers  Greenland,  reaching 
its  farthest  coast -line,  the  first  white  man  to 
view  its  northern  extremity.  In  1893,  he  took 
up  a  larger  expedition  to  follow  the  same  route 
and  continue  on  toward  the  Pole.  That  autumn 
the  Peary  baby  was  born  in  their  hut,  on  the 
-west  Greenland  shore.  The  ensuing  spring  the 
northward  march  was  begun,  but  frightful 
Btorms  beset  them  from  the  start,  and  they  had 
to  retreat,  after  struggling  against  the  weather 
for  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  party  were  frosted 
and  others  dispirited,  returning  by  the  relief 
ship  that  summer  ;  but  Peary,  Lee,  and  Henson 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt.  This  they 
did  early  in  1895,  and  succeeded  in  the  journey 
across  the  ice-cap  ;  but  from  lack  of  food  could 
go  no  farther.  For  starvation  had  them  at  death's 
door.  They  escaped  by  eating  their  dogs  ;  out 
of  forty  with  wliich  they  left  they  brouglit  back 
only  one. 

In  1896,  Peary  tried  to  carry  to  New  York 
tlie  great  meteorite  at  Cape  York,  the  largest  in 
the  world  ;  but  his  ship  was  forced  away  from 


the  Gre 
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nland  coast  by  ice  and  storm.  He  tried 
1897,  and  this  time  succeeded.  In 
1898,  he  began  a  new  stege 
of  the  Pole,  and  in  a  long  and 
toilsome  march,  was  caught 
by  a  blizzard  and  held  help- 
less for  two  days  and  nighto.  . 
The  little  group  killed  a  dog 
and  ate  it ;  but  Peary's  feet 
had  become  frosted,  and  Dr. 
Dedrick,  then  of  his  force, 
had  to  amputate  seven  toes. 
To  do  this  even  roughly  they 
were  forced  to  shelter  in  Gree- 
ly's  deserted  station,  Fort 
Conger,  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  there  the  invalid  lay 
helpless  for  six  weeks.  Then 
he  had  to  be  dragged  south 
for  250  miles  on  a  sledge, 
with  the  temperature  50"  be- 
low zero,  to  his  ship,  the 
Windward,  for  the  operation 
to  be  perfected,  as  the  sur- 
geon had  no  proper  instru- 
ments north.  This  involved 
another   six   weeks'   illness, 
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and  spoiled  an  advance  toward  tlie  Pole  in  1899, 
But  in  1900  Peary  was  well  enough  to  start 
agiiiti,  and  this  time  journeyed  to  the  very  nortli- 
eramoBt  tip  of  Greenland,  in  83°  27',  whence  he 
ventured  on  the  floe  aud  headed  for  the  Pole. 
He  reached  83°  50',  where  the  ice  was  found 
too  opien  for  safety,  so  he  had  to  fall  hack  again. 
He  utilized  the  reverse  to  delimit  the  whole 
northern  coaat-line  of  Greenland.  In  1901,  an 
advance  over  the  same  route  heing  useless,  he 
started  for  Cape  Hecla,  the  farthest  point  in 
Grinnell  Land,  west  of  Greenland,  and  took  hia 
departure  therefrom.  But  the  fates  were  atill 
unpropitiouB.  The  season  was  an  unusually  open 
one,  and  he  had  once  more  to  retire  baffled. 

In  1902,  he,  Henson.  and  eight  or  ten  Eski- 
mos tried  this  trip  again.  He  had  sixty  dogs 
for  his  sledges,  and  eighty  tons  of  walrus  meat 
for  the  canines,  besides  anaple  stores  of  food  for 
the  humaos.  The  party  hurried  forward,  send- 
ing back  the  Eskimos  one  after  another  as  the 
stores  were  exhausted,  until  Peary  and  Henson 
— the  white — and  the  black  American  were  left 
to  make  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  alone. 
In  that  journey  Peary  and  Henson  made  thair 
way  as  far  as  84°  17'  novth  latitude,  northwest  of 
Cape  Hecla,  the  farthest  point  of  Grinnell  Land, 
beyond  which  an  advance  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible, and  the  idea  of  further  progress  had 
to  be  reluctantly  abandoned.  Peary  planned  to 
be  60  days  on  this  journey,  40  in  advancing  and 
20  in  returning  ;  but  it  occupied  only  29  in  all. 
Peary  then  made  his  way  south  to  Cape  Sabine, 
where  &  relief  ship  met  him    in   August    and 


conveyed  him  back  to  New 

York. 

His  present  expedition, 
which  will  be  his  seventh;  is 
being  made  in  a  large  and 
powerful  steamer — the  Rnost- 
veil —  specially  constructed 
for  him  the  past  winter  at 
Buck  sport,  Maine.  In  her 
he  expects,  if  favored  with 
an  open  season,  to  reach  a 
point  near  the  Polar  Oc«aa 
itself,  or  400  miles  farther 
north  than  he  usually  gets 
by  vessel.  Four  polo'Seeking 
vessels  have  already  reached 
that  vicinity,  though  none  of 
them  was  in  any  way  as  well 
fitted  for  the  task  as  the 
Roosevflt.  On  her  he  will 
transport  north  a  tribe  of 
Eskimos,  among  whom  he  has 
Hip_  worked  for  twelve  years,  and 

with  the  picked  men  of  the 
tribe,  each  driving  a  dog  team,  he  proposes,  next 
February,  to  make  a  dash  for  the  Pole,  dropping 
team  after  team  to  return  as  its  stores  are  ex- 
hausted, and  meeting  these  again  on  his  back- 
ward journey  as  they  come  toward  him  with  re- 
newed supplies  of  provisions.  A  feature  of  the 
present  expedition  is  that  he  has  the  ship  fitted 
with  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy,  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  New  York  by 
its  agency,  an  innovation  which,  if  successful. 
will  enable  the  world  to  learn  of  his  movements 
from  day  to  day. 

That  Peary  stands  a  splendid  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  new  record  is  admitted  by  all  students  of 
polar  research,  for  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
the  aid  of  the  Eskimos,  the  best  dog-drivers  and 
the  finest  travelers  on  the  frozen  Polar  Ocean. 
However,  Fiala's  expedition  may  have  accom- 
plished some  substantial  work  the  past  two  years, 
and  got  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any  predecessor ; 
but  if  not,  Peary  will  probably  be  able  to  report 
"  farthest  North  "  when  he  returns,  in  a  year  or 
two.  He  has  leave  of  absence  for  three  years,  and 
should  he  not  be  able  to  get  as  far  up  toward  the 
polar  basiii  this  season  as  he  hopes,  he  will  wait 
where  he  reaches  for  another  twelve  months,  and 
then  try  again.  By  attaining  the  northing  he 
hopes  for,  he  will  be  spared  the  long  journey  of 
400  miles  along  the  coast  he  has  previously  had 
to  make  to  reach  the  uttermost  point  of  I^nd, 
and  thence  dash  across  the  floe,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  every  mile  nearer  the  Pole  he  gets  hia  ship 
the  shorter  will  be  the  journey  on  foot  which  he 
must  make  to  achieve  a  new  record. 


ARGENTINA:  THE  WONDERLAND   OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 
(Pomiedy  American  minister  to  Argentina  and  to  Panama,  u 


AT  this  time,  when  there  is  bo  much  diecuB- 
sioQ  of  South  American  countries  and 
affairs,  it  may  be  of  particular  intereBt  to  take  a 
pasBinK  glance  at  the  great  republic  of  Argen- 
tina. I  say  "great"  advisedly  and  in  no  sense 
of  flattery  or  exaggeration.  It  deserves  this 
description  in  many  respects. 

Argentina  is  bo  far  away  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  and  so  apart  from  the  regulation 
routes  of  North  American  travel  that  only  a  min- 
imum percentage  ot  our  people  realize  that  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  western  hemisphere 
tliere  is  a  nation  of  such  size,  resources,  possi- 
bilitiea,  and  progress  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  world.  I  would 
tLftt  it  were  in  my  power  to  divert  a  small  part 
ot  our  travelers  for  pleasure  and  observation 
from  Europe  and  Asia  to  South  America,  and 
particularly  to  Argentina,  Chile,  and  southern 
Brazil.  A  diversion  of  study  and  investigation 
ot  this  kind  would  exert  a  mighty  influence  in 
educating  the  North  American  people  to  a  real- 
ization ot  the  fact  that  we  should  devote  more 
time  and  energy  to  making  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  our  Latin  neighbors.  It  would  demon- 
Btrale  how  ignorant  many  of  us  are  of  what  Latin 
America  can  do  and  is  doing  under  favorable 
conditions  of  temperate  climate  and  national 
wealth.  It  might  teach  some  critics  of  Spanish 
America  to  remove  the  "  beams  "  from  their  own 
eyes  before  they  point  out  the  "motes"  in  those 
of  their  southern  neighbors. 

The  marvelous  material,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  development  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  blinded  the  eyes  of  a  goodly  proportion 
ot  its  citizens  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  going 
on  beyond  its  borders.  They  often  rant  about 
European  interest  in  South  America  and  Euro- 
pean effort  to  surpass  us  in  the  competition  for 
South  American  trade  and  friendship  without 
remembering  that  European  nations,  merchants, 
and  travelers  know  far  more  about  South  Amer- 
ica than  we  do  and  expend  treble  our  effort  to 
build  up  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  comity. 

ARGENTINA'S   VAST   COHHEBCE. 

A  summarized  statement  of  some  facts  about 
Argentina  conflrm   these  premises  and  conclu- 


iDister  to  Colombia.) 


MAHDBL  4UINTANA,  ( 

aions.  The  Argentine  Republic,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  countries.  Its  foreign 
commerce  for  1904  reached  the  immense  total 
of  J-151,463,000  in  gold.  This  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Latin  nation,  not  excepting 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  It  exceeded  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan,  of  whose  marvelous  progress 
we  now  hear  so  much,  and  it  went  far  beyond 
that  of  China,  concerning  which  there  is  general 
discussion.  In  other  words.  Argentina,  'with 
only  5,000,000  people,  showed  a  buying  and  sell- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  Japan  with  40,000,000 
people,  and  China  with  400,000,000  !  My  com- 
parison is  no  reflection  on  these  latter  countries, 
and  I  have  always  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  importance  of  our  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  far  East,  but  these  should  not 
overshadow  or  hide  what  we  have  at  stake  in 
South  America. 

That  Argentina  is  moving  ahead  with  prover- 
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bial  leaps  and  bounds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
her  foreign  commerce,  the  best  thermometer  of 
a  country's  prosperity,  increased  190,000,000  in 
1904  over  the  total  for  1903,  which  was  |360,- 
000,000.     Estimating  her  population,  as  before 


(Argentine  mlnlGter  to  the  United  States.) 

Stated,  at  5,000,000,  she  baa  in  the  present  total 
of  $451,463,000  the  remarkable  average  of  nearly 
$90  per  head,  or  a  far  greater  average  than  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  principal  European 
countries.  If  this  lusty  young  giant  of  Soutli 
America  keeps  progressing  at  this  rate,  it  will 
be  difBcult  to  estimate  her  trade  and  wealth 
when  she  has  a  population  of  25,000,000.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  United  States,  our  trade  ex- 
change with  Argentina  ranks  fourth  among  for^ 
eign  countries,  or  after  Great  Britain,  Germaby, 
and  f'rance. 


This  sad  story  is  told  in  these  figures  ;  Total 
exports  and  imports  exchanged  with  Great 
Britain,  $IOO,962,000  ;  with  Germany.  $54,- 
448,000;  with  France,  $47,705,000;  with  the 
United  States,  $34,687,000.  It  might  he  said 
that  there  is  an  element  of  satisfaction  in  these 
returns,  in  that  Argentina  bought  twenty-four 


million  dollars'  worth  from  us,  while  we  pur- 
chased only  ten  million  dollars'  worth  from  her, 
but  that  is  a  selfish  view. 

If  the  United  States  would  negotiate  a  new 
commercial  treaty  with  Argentina,  giving  her 
some  advantages  that  could  not  seriously  in- 
jure our  home  industries,  she  would  not  only 
sell  far  more  to  us,  but  buy  from  us  in  still 
greater  proportion.  We  cannot  expect  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  and  hope  to 
find  it  still  laying  more  eggs  in  our  big  basket 
of  foreign  trade,  upon  which  we  depend  so 
much  to  provide  markets  for  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  products.  Argen- 
tina sincerely  asks  us  to  practice  the  golden 
rule,  which  works  both  ways  I  The  present  rule 
is  not  golden,  at  least  for  her  in  custom-house 
figures,  although  it  must  bo  admitted  that  North 
American  agricultuml  implements  and  other 
machinery  have  been  powerful  agencies  for  the 
development  of  her  rich  lands  and  resources. 

HER   OBEAT   AREA    AND   TEMPERATR   CLIMATE. 

The  immense  area  of  Argentina  can  be  easily 
appreciated  by  remembering  that  if  a  line  were 
drawn  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gal(  of 
Mexico  just  west  of  the  first  tier  of  States  on 
the  Facific  side 
of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Argentina 
would  equal  all 
the  country  to 
the  east  thereof. 
It  covers,  ap- 
proximately, 
1,200,000  sq. 
miles,  of  which 
a  larger  propor- 
tion is  adapted 
to  the  homes  of 
a  progressive 
race  than  the 
corresponding 
territory  in  the 
United  States. 
A  most  imptor- 
tant  fact,  how- 
ever, that  too 
often  is  unap- 
preciated in  the 
sDioR  CARLOS  K.  EAVA1.I  A.  uorthecn    hemi- 

sphere, where 
the  south  and 
South  America 
are  usually  syn- 
onymous with  heat,  is  that  Argentina  is  located 
almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly a  "white  man's"  country  in  the  usual 


(First  Becretsrr  of  the  Argentine 
gatlon  at  Washington,  and  for 
montbs,  prior  to  the  arrival  o{ 
Bor  Portaltt.  cttargi  d'affairtt.) 
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acceptance  of  that  term.  It  reaches  from  22° 
south  (like  Cuba,  north  of  the  Equator)  to  55" 
south  (like  Montreal,  north),  and  has  every  vari- 
ety of  climate  known  to  the  United  States  with- 
out BQch  sudden  or  radical  changes-  It  extends 
from  55°  west  to  70°  west.  The  greatest  length 
IB  nearly  2,000  miles, — equa!  to  the  distance  from 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  its  greatest  width  is 
about  900  miles,  but  it  narrows  or  tapers 
down  in  the  Patagonian  end  in  contrast  to  its 
broad  reach  in  the  north,  between  Brazil  and 
Chile. 

TUB   OLD   AND   NEW   FATAOONIA. 

This  reference  to  Patagonia  leads  me  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Patagonia  of  my  boy- 
hood school  days  is  not  the  Patagonia  of  to-day. 
Then  it  was  a  terra  incognita,  a  synonym  for 
everything  that  is  remote,  wild,  and  impossible 
of  access.  Now  it  is  divided  into  territories 
like  those  of  certain  portions  of  the  United 
States,  railways  are  making  it  accessible,  cattle 
are  grazing  over  its  pampas,  settlers  are  popu- 


(TheArKentlDe  metropolis  is  a  great  railway  center.) 

lating  its  valleys,  and  miners  are  hunting  for 
the  riches  of  its  mountains.  There  arc  yet  large 
sections  of  Patagonia  that  are  practically  a, 
wilderness,  and  much  of  it  is  arid  and  forbid- 
ding, but  its  gradual  development  is  not  unlike 
that  which  has  characterized  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  When  irrigation  is  ap- 
plied on  an  extensive  scale  to  Patagonia,  and  the 
iron  trail  conquers  its  plains  and  uplands,  it 
may  become  as  jKipulous  and  rich  as  many  of 
our  States  of  the  Great  Divide. 


THE    NKTirOHK   OP   RAILWAYS. 

Argentina  boasts  of  splendid  railway  facili- 
ties. It  has  now  nearly  '20,000  miles  of  trunk 
lines.  Numerous  new  roads,  branch  routes,  and 
feeders  are  being  constructed  or  planned.  It  is 
possible  to  reach  almost  every  portion  of  its 
wide  area  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  great  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  rolling 
slock  is  built  in  North  American  style.  Capa- 
cious and  comfortable  coaches  and  sleeping-cars 
carry  passengers  to  all  points.  The  stations  in 
the  big  cities  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
similar  towns  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  transcontinental  trains  thatconvey  travel- 
ers across  the  broad  pampas  and  climb  the  An- 
des to  connect  with  the  road  on  the  Chilean  side 
are  solid  and  vestibuled,  with  up-to-date  dining- 
cars.  The  tourist  or  business  man  can  now  go 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Santiago 
in  Chile  and  \''alparaiso,  on  the  Pacific,  in  seventy- 
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COST,  11,000.000. 

two  houi-s.  There  is  a  break  in  surmounting  the 
summit  at  l"i,000  feet  elevation,  between  rail- 
heads, but  that  is  crossed  in  a  few  hours  either 
in  a  coach  or  on  horseback.  The  scenery  ia  so 
grand  and  impressive  that  any  discomforts  are 
entirely  forgotten.  In  a  few  years  a  tunnel  will 
be  completed  at  the  ex{>ense  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Cordillera,  and  then  the 
globe-trotter  can  step  into  his  palace-car  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  not  leave  it  until  he  reaches 
Santiago,  the  gay  and  interesting  capital  of  pro- 
gressive Chile, 

The  building  of  this  network  of  railways  over 
Argentina  has  had  two  excellent  effects, — one, 
to  make  successful  revolutions  almost  impossible, 


as  the  government  can  send  troops  without  de- 
lay to,  any  point ;  and  the  other,  to  provide  ship- 
ping facilities  for  the  products  of  every  section. 
Electric  lines  have  been  constructed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  these  are  being  extended  into 
the  country  districts.  The  major  portion  of  Ar- 
gentina is  one  vast  plain,  which  renders  railway 
construction  easy  and  economical.  It  is  also 
drained  by  the  great  River  Plate  system,  with 
its  navigable  rivers  reaching  far  into  the  interior 
and  furnishing  additional  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. 

E8TANCIA    LIFE   IH   ARGENTINA. 

This  fair  land  of  the  south  has  a  remarkable 
development  of  country  life  that  surprises  Amer- 
icans. A  considerable  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  area  of  the  republic  is  cut  up 
into  immense  estancias,  or  ranches,  owned  mostly 
by  wealthy  Argentines,  who  reside  in  Buenos 
Ayres  during  the  winter  and  upon  the  farms  in 
summer.  Some  of  these  estancias  include  within 
their  limits  300  square  miles,  while  those  of  20 
and  40  square  miles  are  common.  The  stranger 
at  first  stands  aghast  when  his  host,  a  wealthy 
estancirTo,  calmly  tells  him  that  he  has  grazing 
upon  his  broad  pampas  60,000  sheep,  40,000 
cattle,  and  10,000  horses  I  Again,  when  the 
hospitable  owner  takes  him  for  a  little  morning 
gallop  to  one  corner  of  his  farm,  and  he  finds 
that  to  reach  that  corner  he  must  ride  hard  for 
five  or  six  hours  from  the  house,  which  is  usually 
located  at  the  center  of  the  estancia,  he  begins 
to  realize  what  farming  means  in  Argentina. 

The  hospitality  dispensed  at  these  estancias 
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makes  life  on  them  fascinating  to  the  visitor. 
The  house  is  usually  roomy,  cool,  and  comforta- 
ble, and  situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  where 
trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  abound.  As  Argentine 
men  do  not  bt'lievc  in  race  suicide,  and  as  their 
families  usually  contain  several  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, there  is  always  abundant  social  enjoyment 
for  the  male  guests.  There  aro  also  handsome 
80DS,  who  carefully  entertain  any  visitors  of  the 
fairer  sex.  A  man  could  travel  overland  horse- 
back for  a  thousand  miles  in  Argentina  and 
never  get  beyond  the  pale  of  these  attractive 
homes  of  the  pampas. 

THK    METROPOLIS   OF   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Having  taken  a  trip  into  the  iotorior.  let  us  now 
have  a  passing  view  of  liuenos  Ayrea.  Here  is 
a  city  of  1,000,000  people,  nearly  2,000  miles 
south  of  the  Equator  and  5,000  miles  south  of 
New  York,  that  is  growing  faster  than  any  city 
of  the  United  States  except  N'ew  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  can  compare  favorably  with  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  in  general  appearance.  It  is  often 
called  the  Paris  of  South  America,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  all  other  South  American 
cities  in  its  size,  prosperity,  activity,  and  attract 
ivenoss. 

It  has  magnificent  public  buildings,  imposing 
business  structures,  palatial  clubs,  stately  resi- 
dences, spacious  hotels,  elegant  opera-houses  and 
theaters,  broad  boulevards,  beautiful  parks,  ex- 
cellent schools,  libraries,  and  museums,  and  hand- 
some churches.  It  can  pride  itself  on  its  elec- 
tric street-car  system,  its  well  lighted  and  paved 
streets,  its  telephone  and  electric-light  facilities, 
and  its  water  and  sewerage  works.  These,  in- 
deed, are  not  perfect,  but  1  know  of  no  munici- 


pality in  the  United  States  that  has  as  good  an 
average  as  Buenos  Ayres  in  tbese  respects.  The 
city  government  impresses  the  visitor  as  most 
efficient,  and  the  police  force  seems  well  trained. 
I  saw  less  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  confusion 
on  the  streets  of  this  great  capital  than  I  have 
frequently  noticed  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis. 

I  must  panse  here  to  commend  the  press  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  principal  newspapers  would 
be  a  credit  to  our  leading  cities,  and  are  far  ahead 
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in  both  enterprise  and  appearance  of  the  aver- 
age European  journals.  La  frensa,  La  Xacian, 
and  Bl  Diario  are  great  dailies  of  large  circula- 
tion and  powerful  political  influence.  The  home 
of  La  J'rensa  is  the  nioBt  complete  and  costly 
newspaper  building  in  the  world,  used  exclusive- 
ly by  tho  paper.  It.cost  »3,000,000.  The  AVajn/- 
ard  and  the  Jlfrahl  are  printed  in  English,  and 
ably  voice  English  interests.  Caras  y  Cartlas 
and  Gtai/iador  are  clever  illustrated  weeklies. 

A    NEW    RACE   OF    MEN    AND   WOMEN, 

I  am  oftPU  asked  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  Argentina.  Although  it  might  be 
assumed  that  I  would  speak  with  favorable  con- 
sideration because  of  my  experience  there  as 
American  minister,  I  want  to  say  in  all  candor 
that  1  believe  Argentina  is  becoming  the  home 


of  a  new,  forceful,  energetic, 
and  ambitious  race.  In  other 
words,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  blending  of  the  original 
Spanish  blood  with  that  of 
the  other  Latin  races,  like 
the  Italians  and  the  French, 
together  with  an  intermin- 
gling of  English,  Irish,  and 
German  strains,  in  a  won- 
derful climate  and  in  a  new 
country,  was  evolving  a  peo- 
ple with  the  best  character- 
istics of  all  these.  The  men 
average  large  of  physique, 
quick  of  action,  and  clever 
of  mind.  The  women  are 
.  graceful,  bright,  and  pos- 
sessed of  aremarkablelinesse 
of  manner  and  spirit,  and 
they  hold  into  maturity  their 
early  beauty  like  the  women 
of  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  In  these  descriptions 
I  refer  to  the  highergrades  ; 
the  so-called  lower  classes 
are  uniformly  healthy  and 
vigorous,  with  average  men- 
tality. 

The  statistics  of  1903 
showed  1,000,000  foreign- 
ers in  Argentina  in  a  total 
of  5,000,000.  Of  these  500,- 
000  were  Italians,  200,000 
Spaniards,  100,000  French. 
25,000  English,  18,000  Ger- 
mans, 15,000  Swiss,  13,000 
ouTH  AMERICA,  Austrians,  and  the  remain- 
der of  many  nationalities. 
The  number  of  Americans 
did  not  exceed  1,500,  although  many  are  com- 
ing now  to  go  into  cattle -raising  and  farming 
in  the  country  or  into  all  kinds  of  business 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  English  influence  ia  very 
strong,  especially  in  financial  circles,  with  the 
Germans  almost  equally  active.  The  Spanish 
language  is  spoken  everywhere,  but  English  is 
being  heard  more  and  more.  These  cosmo- 
politan characteristics  make  the  social  life  of 
Buenos  Ayres  particularly  interesting.  Elach 
nationality  has  its  own  club,  except  that,  of 
course,  the  Americans  join  with  the  English,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  when  they  are  away 
from  their  home  countries.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  5,000,000  seems  small,  but  that  is  due  to 
the  former  isolation  of  Argentina,  The  growth 
of  immigration  in  the  future  will  be  large  if  the 
government  enacts  favorable  laws. 
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CorrespondentB  ia  the  United  States  were 
always  asking  me  what  are  the  main  products 
or  sources  of  wealth  of  Argentina.  Her  chief 
exports  are  wheat,  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  com 
(or  maize),  hides  and  skina,  wool,  live  stock,  lin- 
seed, hay,  quebracho  wood  (for  dyes  and  tan- 
ning), fiour,  bran,  tallow,  bones,  sugar,  jerked 
beef,  and  bntter.  The  value  of  these  in  1904 
was  nearly  $190,000,000. 

The  principal  imports  include  all  kinds  of 
European  and  American  manufactured  products, 
as  manufacturing  is  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  de- 
velopment. Among  these  are  every  variety  of 
cloth  goods,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  together  with 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  iron  and 
steel,  metals,  glass  and  stoneware,  paper,  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  oils  and  paints,  leather,  tobacco 
and  liquors,  furniture  and  wooden  manufactures, 
tinned  food  products,  etc.,  amounting  in  value 
last  year  to  nearly  (265,000,000,  of  which  the 
share  of  the  United  States  is  only  t25,000,000. 
Mines  and  mining  in  the  Andes  are  also  now  at- 
tracting much  capital,  and  promise  well  for  the 
future. 


aOTXBNlCENT  AND   BTATXSHANBBIP, 


(On  the  (our  ooniera  a 
IB  greater  than  tl 


The  government  of  Argentina  is  not  unlike 
ours.  The  constitution  is  modeled  on  that  of  dent  is  elected  for  six  years,  and  is  not  eligible 
the  United  States,  with  some  changes  tbat  are  for  successive  reelection.  That  high  position  is 
decided  improvements.    For  instance,  the  Presi-      now  held  by  Dr.   Quintana,  one  of  the  ablest 

lawyers  in  Latin  America. 
Ho  is  a  personal  argument 
against  the  Oaler  theory,  be- 
ing nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  but  as  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body  as  many  of  his 
.  younger  associates.  He  was 
preceded  by  General  Koca, 
whose  strong  administration 
did  much  for.the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  repub- 
lic. Two  ex-presidents  are 
still  living, — Gen.  Bartolo- 
m^  Mitre,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Argentina,  and 
Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  who 
ranks  as.ooe  of  the  foremost 
statesmen'  and  orators  of 
South  America.  He  recent- 
ly visited  the  United  States. 
Tliere  ia  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies,  elected 
practically  on  the  same  plan 
as  Senators  and  Representa- 
AVEHiDA  DB  MATO.  tivcs  lu  the  Uulted  States. 

^be  principal  aveniie  and  bonlev&rd  In  ttie  bTialDesa  sectian  of  Buenos  Ayres.)  Argentina   has   fourteen 
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states,  or  provinces,  and  tea  territoriee.  The 
members  of  the  presidenfs  cabinet  are  not  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  cannot  vote,  but  they  can 
appear  on  the  floor  and  present  their  policies  and 
measures.  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  capital  district,  like 
■  Wasliington,  but  it  has  full  representation  in  both 
houses  of  CongrcBB,  anil  therefore  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  North  American 
capital  in  advancing  and  protecting  its  own  in- 
~  ingress  regularly  meets  from  May  to 
or  during  the  winter  months,  the 
s  being  reversed  south  of  the  Equator. 
Although  Argentina  has  recently  been  under- 
going a  legal  "  state  of  siege,"'  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Quintana  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  in  order  to  check  sporadic  ef- 
forts at  revolution,  public  sentiment  and  all  the 
influence  of  the  recent  great  financial  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  nation  is  against  such  up- 
risings and  methods.  There  has  been  no  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  Argentina  for  some  fifteen 
years.  There  may  come  others, — in  fact,  I  dare 
not  prophesy  on  this  point,  remembering  t^hat  a 
few  months  after  1  visited  Paraguay,  and  just 
before  I  was  transferred  to  Panama,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  there  despite  the  assurances  of 
everybody  I  met  that  the  day  of  such  troubles 
was  forever  over, — but  Argentina  certainly  de- 
serves permanent  tranquillity. 

HOW   TO   GO   TO   A  RQ  EN  TINA. 

Few  North  Americans  know  how  to  reach 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  almost  to  the  shame  of 
our  vaunted  enterprise  that  there  is  no  first- 


OBHBIUL  DON  BAHTOI.axi  MlTltE. 

(Ei-preaident  at  Arsentina.    Age,  eighty  years.) 

class  passenger  and  fast  express  line  of  steamers 
running  between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina. In  contrast  to  this,  there  are  six  or  seven 
companies  with  big,  fast  vessels  plying  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  principal  European  ports. 
The  average  traveler  finds 
it  not  only  necessary  but 
far  more  comfortable  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Ayres  vin  Southampton, 
Cherbourg  or  Marseilles,  or 
Genoa,  than  direct  to  Bu- 
enos Ayres  on  slowgoinp, 
uncomfortable  freight  and 
cattle  ships.  There  is  one 
fair  monthly  passenger  line 
from  New  York  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, but  the  latter  port  is 
its  terminus.  Connections 
can,  however,  be  made  there 
with  the  European  lines  en 
route  to  and  from  Buenos 
Ayrea.  I  would  advise  the 
average  traveler  to  go  via 
Southampton  or  Cher- 
bourg. The  port  and 
docks  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  one  lands,  are  among 
the    finest    in    the  world. 
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Excellent   hotels    provide    for   the    comfort    of 
viaitora. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  epitoniize  some  of 
the  foregoing  facts  to  be  remembered  by  tbe 
passing  readei*  i  Argentina  is  as  large  as  lialf  of 
the  United  States  proper,  and  covers  1,200,000 
square  miles  ;  it  has  a  growing  population  of 
only  5,000,000,  but  an  annual  foreign  trade  of 
$450,000,000,  or  |90  per  head  ;  it  is  located  in 
the  south  temperate  zone,  and  is  a  "  white  man's 
country  ;'"  it  is  a  great  agricultural  land,  and 
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its  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  posBoases  extraordinary  mining  posai- 
bililit'S  in  the  Andes  ;  it  has  a  seaboard,  indented 
with  many  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  and  is  drained  by  the  extensive 
navigable  River  Plate  system  ;  it  is  gridironed 
with  up-to-date  railroads  ;  its  government  and 
constitution  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Bueno3  Ayres,  tlie  capital,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world. 


HOW   NIAGARA   IS   "HARNESSED." 

THE  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  NOW  IN  PROGRESS  ON  THE 
CANADIAN  SIDE. 

BY  TRUMAN  A.    DE  WEESE. 

THE  air  is  tremulous  with  exploding  dyna-  is  piercing  and  splitting  the  thick  armor  of  atone 
mite  and  the  ground  about  Niagara  Falls  with  which  Nature  sought  to  protect  the  Niag- 
pulsates  with  a  networic  of  tunnels,  conduits,  ara  region.  Deep  into  the  layers  of  limestone 
and  electric  cables.     The  hand  of  the  engineer      and  shale  the  engineer  is  sinking  his  cavernous 

shafts,  and  under  the 
river  he  is  boring  great 
tunnels  to  carry  away 
the  waters  of  the  upper 
Niagara.  The  thunder 
of  bursting  botnba  and 
the  sound  of  the  rapid- 
fire  rock-drill  tell  day 
and  night  of  the  work 
of  the  engineering  ar- 
tillery. 

The  bridal  couples 
that  come  here  now 
must  put  cotton  iu  their 
ears.  Niagara  Falls  is 
the  Mecca  of  engineers 
and  electrician».  -  Here 
unique  engineering 
problems  are  being 
solved  in  a  brilliant  and 
daring  way.  The  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  great 
cataract  itself  is  being 
overshadowed  by  the 
stupendous  hydro-elec- 
tric engineering  proj- 
ects which  excite  popu- 
lar amazement  and 
curiosity. 

'■Where  are  the 
wheels  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
pilgrim  from  Kansas  aa 
he  gazed  upon  the  Ni- 
agara cataract  for  the 
first  time.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  his  State, 
he  did  not  permit  the 
bewildering  roar  or  the 
blindingmistof  the  tor- 
rent of  rushing  waters 
to  deter  him  from  try- 
ing to  trace  the  outlines 
F,™«,e£.r*«,<-^^^«-«.  ^f  ^^^  mammoth  pad- 

^TRIC-POWER   DEVELOPMENTS  AT  NIAGARA   PALLS.  die  whcels        that        WCr© 

(Scale,  ftpprijilmately,  !  Inches  to  1  mile.)  supposed  tO  be  tuming 
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the  shafts  of  great  factories,  lighting  the  streets 
and  homes  of  cities,  and  propelling  the  cars  of 
great  urban  and  interurhan  traction  systems. 

The  traveler  from  Kansas  was  not  alone  in 
his  quest  for  "the  wheels."  Many  who  visit 
the  falls  are  siirpriBed  to  find  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  cararact  is  not  marred  by  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  paddle-wheels  protrud- 
ing here  and  there  in  the  splashing  waters. 

The  resources  of  vivid  and  imaginative  de- 
scriptive writers  have  been  taxed  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  power  that  is 
"  going  to  waste  "  in  the  waters  that  are  plung- 
ing over  the  precipice  into  the  great  gorge  of 
the  Niagara  River.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cataract  itself  has  not  been  "harnessed."  It  is 
estimated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  flow 
over  the  precipice  every  hour.  If  it  is  possible 
to  form  some  definite  mental  conception  of  this 
immense  volume  of  water  tumbling  over  a  preci- 
pice 161  feet  high  after  acquiring  the  momen- 
tum given  it  by  a  descent  of  70  feet  in  going 
22  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  difficulty  of  accu- 
rately measuring  the  "horse-power"  developed 
by  its  terrific  impact  will  be  readily  appreciated. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  genius  of  man  to 
so  divert  the  waters  of  Niagara  River  into  other 
channels  as  to  make  the  precipice  as  dry  as  a 
country  creek  in  July. 

The  talk  about  the  possible  destruction  of  the 
falls  recalls  the  story  about  the  fright  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  when  he  heard  that  they  had  re- 
cedeil  from  Lewiston  7  miles  in  75,000  years, 
and  that  they  are  now  receding  at  the  rate  of  1 
foot  every  year.   The  news  that  the  cataract  had 


receded  7  miles  in  75,000  years  broke  in  upon 
bis  inventive  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
a  clear  sky.  If  the  falls  were  receding  at  this 
rate,  why  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  the  great 
engineering  project  for  "harnessing"  them? 
He  could  not  sleep  until  he  had  communicated 
this  discovery  to  the  Eastern  capitalists  who 
were  furnishing  the  money  to  install  the  first 
great  power  plant  on  the  Niagara  River.  The 
hard-headed  men  of  finance,  however,  were  not 
alarmed  by  the  possible  recession  of  the  precipice, 
especially  when  they  learned  that  the  power 
plants  were  to  be  located  a  mile  above  it ; 
and  as  it  would  take  over  5,000  years  for  the 
falls  to  reach  these  power-houses,  they  were  will 
iug  to  leave  the  question  of  the  soundness  of 
their  securities  to  future  generations. 

Two  great  canals  are  now  drawing  water  from 
Niagara  River  above  the  falls  on  the  American 
side,  and  three  will  soon  be  drawing  water  from 
the  river  on  the  Canadian  side.  It  is  the  instal- 
lation of  these  great  Canadian  power  plants,  with 
their  mammoth  tail  races  for  disposing  of  the 
'■dead"  water  and  their  tunnels  for  carrying 
water  to  their  great  turbines,  that  has  developed 
engineering  problems  unique  and  fascinating  and 
construction  work  that  is  hazardous  and  spec- 
tacular. To  meet  the  engineering  requirements 
presented  by  the  necessity  for  locating  these 
three  plants  along  the  shore  edge  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  one  company  had  to  "unwater"  a 
considerable  area  of  Niagara  River  at  Tempest 
Point,  where  it  has  great  depth  and  velocity  ;  and 
having  done  this,  it  was  obliged  to  dig  "  the  big- 
gest tunnel  in  the  world  "  through  the  solid  rock, 
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under  the  river,  to  a  point  directly  behinil  the 
great  curtain  of  water  that  plunges  over  the  cen- 
ter of  ■'  Horseshoe "'  Falls.  In  all  probability, 
the  workmen  who  blew  open  the  mouth  of  this 
tunnel  were  the  first  human  beings  to  see  the 
cataract  from  this  point. 

Another  company  has  sunk  its  wheel-pit  in 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  about  half  a  mile  above 
Horseshoe  Falls,  and  will  take  its  water  through 
a  short  canal,  discharging  it  in  tlie  lower  river 
through  a  tunnel  2,000  feet  in  length.  Now, 
how  was  a  third  Canadian  company  to  tap  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  find  room  for  its  intake 
canal,  its  tail  race,  or  tunnel,  its  wheel-pit,  and 
its  power-house  ?  The  resourceful  engineer  was, 
apparently,  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  said  ; 
"  We  will  go  farther  up  the  river  than  any  of 
them  for  our  water,  and  it  will,  therefore,  take 
longer  for  the  receding  falls  to  reach  us.  And 
we  will  build  our  power  plant  below  the  falls, 
instead  of  along  the  upper  river."  Accordingly, 
he  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  water  will  be 
brought  from  Dufferin  Islands,  more  than  a 
mile  above  the  falls,  through  the  largest  steel 
conduit  in  the  world,  which  is  laid  underground, 
and  runs  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  river, 
skirting  the  other  power  plants,  to  the  great 
power-house  in  the  canon  below  the  falls. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  survey  the 
hydro -electric  power  installations  and  note  the 
diSerent  methods  adopted  for  taking  the  water 
from  the  river  and  for  carrying  it  to  the  lower 
river  after  it  has  passed  through  the  turbine 
wheels.    Un  tlie  American  side,  the  earliest  power 


development,  inaugui-ated  before  long-distance 
electric  transmission  was  known,  is  that  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  takes  water  from  a  canal 
dug  from  the  upper  river  through  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  to  the  cliff  just  below 
the  first  steel  cantilever  bridge,  the  power  plant 
and  industries  using  the  water-power  being  lo- 
cated at  this  point.  The  other  American  com- 
pany, the  first  to  utilize  the  later  discoveries  in 
'■electric  transmission"  in  the  "harnessing " 
of  Niagara  upon  a  big  scale,  known  as  tbe  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company,  takes  its  water 
through  a  short  canal  about  a  mile  above  the 
falls,  and  discharges  the  "dead"  water  through 
a  tunnel  that  runs  under  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  a  point  near  the  water's  edge  in  the 
lower  river  directly  below  the  first  steel  bridge. 
The  Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 
which  is  allied  with  the  American  company, 
taps  the  river  in  Queen  Victoria  Park,  taking 
its  water  through  a  short  canal  and  discharging 
it  below  the  falls  through  a  2,000.foot  tunnel. 
The  Toronto  &  Niagara  Power  Company,  with 
its  power  plant  built  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river  near 
Tempest  Point,  takes  water  through  great  stone 
forebays  in  tbe  river  and  sends  it  to  the  lower 
river  through  a  tunnel  under  Niagara  River 
which  empties  directly  behind  the  "V"  in  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  The  Ontario  Power  Company  is 
building  its  power-house  in  tbe  canon  near  the 
lower  river  level,  and  carries  the  water  to  run 
its  turbine  wheels  from  Dufferin  Islands  in  an 
underground  steel  pipe, discharging  the  tail  water 
through  draft  tubes  directly  into  the  river. 

With  this  mental  picture  of  the  general  en- 
gineering features  of  the  five  great  power  de- 
velopments definitely  formed,  you  are  ready  to 
follow  the  engineers  into  sucb  details  of  con- 
struction as  may  appeal  to  individual  taste, 
curiosity,  or  technical  knowledge.  Let  us  de- 
scend, for  instance,  into  the  tunnel  that  is  to 
carry  tail  water  from  the  powerhouse  of  the 
Toronto  Company  under  Niagara  River,  dash- 
ing it  against  the  curtain  that  plunges  with 
torrential  fury  over  the  Horseshoe  precipice. 
Here  is  a  subterranean  "thriller"  that  will 
easily  satisfy  the  visitor  who  is  hunting  for 
new  sensations.  All  other  experiences  that  are 
used  to  allure  and  captivate  the  pilgrims  to  this 
wonderful  region  will  dim  into  tame  and  com- 
monplace affairs  compared  to  this  excursion 
through  the  groat  hole  that  American  engineer- 
ing genius  has  shot  through  the  solid  rock 
under  Niagara  River  to  the  center  of  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  The  company  did  not  undertake 
this  great  engineering  project  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  to  tbe  falls.     But  having  made  the  tun- 
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nel  large  for  inspection  pur- 
poses, so  that  it  might  be  ex- 
amined at  any  point  at  any 
time,  the  company  wisely  de- 
cided to  bang  a  "visitors' 
gallery  "  from  its  roof. 

Through  this  tunnel  and 
ander  the  visitors'  gallery 
one  might  easily  drive  a 
coach-and-four.  In  fact,  two 
lines  of  railways  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  tunnel  have 
been  maintained  during  con- 
struction for  transporting  the 
rock  and  earth  excavated  by 
workmen.  Clad  in  rubber 
coat  and  boots,  the  future 
visitor  to  the  falls  may  wend 
bis  way  along  this  gallery, 
158  feet  below  the  river  bed, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
where  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
of  water  as  it  plunges  over 
the  Horseshoe  precipice  and 
tbe  clouds  of  blinding  spray 
that  are  swept  into  it  by  furi- 
ous storms  of  wind  give  a  ter- 
rifying aspect  to  a  wondrous 
spectacle,  the  tike  of  which  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
cnrtain  of  water  is  about  60  feet  from  the  face  of 
the  rock  at  this  point,  but  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  with  the  spray  that  is  hurled  about  in 
almost  cyclonic  fury.  This  tunnel  is  1,935  feet 
in  length,  and  joins  two  branch  tail  races  at  a 
point  about  165  feet  from  the  wheel-pit  of  the 
power  plant.  Before  work  on  the  main  tunnel 
was  begun  a  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  river  bank 
opposite  the  crest  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  and 
from  this  a  tunnel  was  dug  to  a  point  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  main  tunnel.  No  difSculties 
were  encountered  in  the  digging  of  this  tunnel 
ontil  the  workmen  were  within  about  1 5  feet  of 
the  face  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  when  the  water 
began  to  pour  in  through  a  fissnre  in  the  rock, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  work. 

After  a  losing  fight  against  the  water  for 
several  days,  the  engineer  decided  to  explode  a 
Iarg;e  quantity  of  dynamite  close  to  the  wall 
between  the  tunnel  and  the  face  of  the  falls. 
This,  together  with  tbe  dynamite  in  eighteen 
boles  that  were  drilled  in  the  wall,  was  ex- 
ploded after  tbe  tunnel  had  been  flooded.  The 
explosion  made  an  opening  into  tlie  face  of  the 
cliff,  but  so  near  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  that  it 
was  impossible  to  work  at  the  opposing  wall 
from  the  inside.  Tbe  engineer  thereupon  called 
for  volunteers  to  crawl  along  the  ledge  of  rock 


(Tbia  tannel  will  carry  dead  wal«r  from  the  power  plant  at  the  Toronto  &  Niagara 
Power  Companr  nnder  the  Niagara  River  to  a  point  ISO  feet  below  surface,  direct- 
ly behind  center  of  Horaeshoe  Falla.  The  largest  tpnnel  In  the  world.  A  visitors' 
galleiT  will  be  aOBpended  from  its  roof  wheo  the  works  are  completed.  Men  who 
dng  this  tunnel  were  the  first  human  beings  to  see  the  falls  from  this  point.) 


behind  the  falls  to  the  opening  which  bad  been 
made.  Several  men,  roped  together,  made  this 
perilous  trip,  and,  finally,  placed  large  quantities 
of  dynamite  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  blowing  it  away  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  out  and  to  permit  a  continuance  of 
the  work. 

In  the  design  of  this  tunnel  the  engineers 
have  made  ingenious  provision  for  the  wearing 
away,  or  receasion,  of  the  falls.  The  lining  for 
the  first  300  feet  from  the  outlet  will  be  put  in 
rings  6  feet  long,  so  that  aa  the  fails  recede, 
and  the  tunnel  shortens  by  the  breaking  away 
of  the  surrounding  rock,  the  lining  will  break 
away  in  clean  sections  and  leave  a  smooth  sur- 
face at  the  new  end  of  the  tunnel.  Ttii-ough 
tbe  main  tunnel  and  the  branch  tunnels,  at  a 
velocity  of  2C  feet  per  second,  will  rush  tbe 
water  from  the  upper  river  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  eleven  turbine  wheels  of  the  power 
plant,  generating  a  total  of  I2o,000  electric 
horsepower. 

The  construction  work  for  this  power  devel- 
opment afforded  striking  examples  of  the  mas- 
tery of  man  over  Nature.  The  engineering  plans 
were  bold  in  concei)tion  and  daring  in  execution. 
In  order  to  clear  a  place  for  the  wheel-pit  and 
for  a  great  gathering  dam,  it  was  necessary  to 
unwater  a  space  in  the  bed  of  Niagara  River 
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covering-  about  twelve  acres.  To  do  this  the 
engineers  built  a  crib-work  coffer-dam  within 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  construction. 
This  dam  was  about  2,155  feet  in  length  and 
about  20  to  46  feet  wide.  Some  idea  of  the  en- 
gineering difficulties  encountered  in  the  building 
of  this  dam  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  many  places  was  as 
great  aa  24  feet,  while  it  was  thought  that  the 
average  depth  of  water  was  about  7  feet.  The 
dam  was  made  to  conform  with  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  means  of  soundings  made  with  an  iron 
rod.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  where  it  was 
at  right  angles  to  the  current  of  deep  water, 
which  was  flowing  at  a  high  velocity.  A  pla^ 
form  was  suspended  out  for  16  feet  from  the 
end  of  each  crib,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the 
current  a  fender  of  heavy  timbers,  held  in  posi- 
tion by  three  steel  cables  fastened  at  points 
higher  up  the  river,  projected  out  beyond  the 
last  crib. 

Ib  spite  of  the  exceedingly  hazardous  nature 
of  this  work,  there  was  but  one  life  lost  in  the 
building  of  the  dam.  About  2,000  feet  above 
the  crest  of  the  falls  an  immense  hole  was  sunk 
into  the  solid  rock  for  a  wheel-pit.  The  bottom 
of  this  wheel-pit,  upon  which  the  turbines  rest,  ■ 
is  160  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  it  two 
branch  tail  races  connect  with  the  main  tail  race 
of  the  tunnel  which  runs  out  to  Horseshoe  Falls. 
A  large  "gathering  dam,"  made  of  concrete  and 
capped  with  cut  granite,  extends  into  the  river 
750  feet  from  the  line  of  the  power-house.  This 
dam,  which  varies  in  height  from  10  to  23  feet, 
is  intended  to  divert  toward  the  powerhouse  an 
amount  of  the  river's  flow  sufficient  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant. 
The  power  station  is  located  practically  on  the 
original  shore  line  and  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
generator  room  will  contain  eleven  generators  of 
12,500  horse-power  each.  The  transmission  lines 
from  this  power  plant  to  Toronto  will  be  carried 
on  two  lines  of  steel. towers,  each  line  c&rrying 
two  circuits,  and  each  will  be  46  feet  high. 
These  steel  towers  will  also  carry  the  trolley 
wires  for  electric  cars,  which  will  run  from  Ni- 
agara Palls  to  Toronto  via  Hamilton,  a  distance 
of  86  miles,  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hoar. 
For  this  purpose  the  company  owns  a  right  of 
way  80  feet  wide  for  the  entire  distance. 

It  also  owns  and  operates  other  lines  of  elec- 
tric railway,  and  will  furnish  electric  light  for 
the  city  of  Toronto.  It  is  the  only  company 
backed  entirely  by  Canadian  capital,  although 
some  of  the  stock  is  held  by  members  of  the 
British  royal  family.  The  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  power  development,  which  pre- 
sented some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  known 
to  engineering,  is  Mr.  Beverly  R.  Value,  an 
American  of  ability  and  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  agreement  with  the  commiBsioners 
of  Victoria  Park  calls  for  a  power-house  of  mass- 
ive and  dignified  architecture,  the  general  style 
of  which  is  the  Italian  renaissance,  and  in  its 
structure  and  surroundings  it  is  to  conform  to 
plans  that  are  intended  to  add  to  the  picturesque 
attractiveness  of  the  park. 

A  short  distance  beyond   this  development, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  yards  farther  away  from 
the  shore  of  the  river,  runs  the  mammoth  steel 
conduit  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  which 
is  to  carry  water  from  the  river,  at  Dufferin  Is- 
lands, to  the  power-house  that 
is  being  built  in  the  gorge 
below  Horseshoe  Falls. 

The  car  in  which  yon  ride  . 
along  the  edge  of  Victoria 
Park  must  worm  its  way 
through  a  maze  of  wriggling 
"  clam-shell "  and  "  orange- 
peel  "  buckets  and  whizzing 
aerial  tramways  that  are  en- 
gaged in  scooping  up  tons  of 
earth  and  broken  rock  and 
dumping  it  into  trains  of  trol- 
ley box-cars.  As  you  peer 
out  of  the  window  you  are 
momentarily  impressed  with 
tlie  fear  that  one  of  the  liuge 
steel  ■'clam-shell"  buckets,  in 
its  next  dizzy  sweep  through 
the  air,  may  scrape  your  vehi- 
cle from  its  tracks  into  one 
of  the  seemingly  bottomless 
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pita  tb&t  stare  at  yon  on  either* 
*  aide.  This  Titanic  digging 
machinery,  with  ita  giant 
cranes  and  moneter  shovels, 
ita  crunching,  creaking 
chains,  and  the  rapid  rattle 
of  steam  drills  boring  holes 
into  the  rock,  is  a  spectacle 
of  engineering  activity  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  see 
in  the  famous  Culebra  cut  in 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
great  trench  that  has  been 
excavated  is  being  laid,  sec- 
tion by  section,  the  steel  pipe 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
largest  pipe  in  the  world  used 
for  conveying  water.  When 
this  power  development  is 
completed  there  will  be  three 
of  these  steel  pipes  buried 
along  the  river  bank  through 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  each 
IS  feet  in  diameter  and  a  lit- 
tle over  6,000  feet  long.  pow 

The  plans  for  this  great 
project  provide  for  18generatingunitsaQdforthe 
development  of  180,000  electric  horse-power.  Ni- 
agara Kiver  descends  more  than  200  feet  between 
the  upper  line  of  breakers  opposite  BuSerin  Is- 
lands and  the  foot  of  Horseshoe  Falls.  Laying  this 
great  steel  pipe  from  an  intake  at  these  islands 
for  more  than  a  mile  down  stream,  and  dropping 
it  to  the  generating  station  at  the  water  level  in 
the  caBon  opfKisite  Goat  leland,  adds  nearly  55 
feet  to  the  head  of  water  available  from  the 
cataract  alone.  Located  in  the  cafion  below  the 
falls  near  the  river  level,  the  power-house  will 
require  neither  vertical  generators  at  the  tops  of 
the  shafts  nor  a  long  tunnel  to  carry  off  the  tail 
water.  Electric  energy  developed  in  the  power- 
house near  the  base  of  the  cataract  passes  up 
through  cables  and  conduits  in  the  cliff  to  a 
transformer-house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  for  dis- 
tribution and  transmission. 

The  plan  of  utilizing  hydraulic  power  in  this 
development  differs  radically  from  that  followed 
in  the  other  power  stations,  in  that  the  turbines 
are  horizontal  instead  of  vertical,  and  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  main  generators,  this 
constituting  the  only  machinery  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  station. 

The  laying  of  the  main  conduit,  which  is 
made  of  steel  plates  one-half 'inch  in  thickness, 
in  the  great  trench  excavated  for  that  purpose 
baa  furniahed  an  interesting  spectacle  for  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Niagara  region.  In 
order  to   prevent  erosion,  this  pipe  was  thor- 


oughly cleaned  by  sand-blasting  and  covered 
with  three  coats  of  paint  inside  and  out. 

Power  cables  are  carried  by  tile  ducta  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete  sides  of  the  tunnels,  and 
broken  at  intervals  for  the  insertion  of  steel 
clamps  to  prevent  sfiding  of  the  cables.  These 
power  cables  are  to  be  paper- insulated,  lead- 
covered,  and  protected  with  layers  of  jute  and 
steel -wires. 

It  is  not  known  outside  of  the  directorate  just 
what  uses  are  to  be  made  of  the  power  that  will 
be  developed  by. this  great  corporation,  com- 
monly known  as  "the  Albright  Company,"  but 
it  is  officially  announced  that  60,000  of  its  horse- 
power was  sold  before  the  construction  work 
Ijegan.  However,  rumor  constantly  connects 
this  development  with  the  electrification  of  cer- 
tain steam  railway  lines,  including  branches  of 
the  New  York  Central.  The  color  of  probabil- 
ity is  given  to  these  rumors  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  William  C.  Brown,  the  new 
operating  genius  who  is  at  the  heSd  of  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the  V'anderbilt  properties, 
is  marked  by  e lee triG cation  plans  that  are  about 
to  be  projected  upon  a  scale  hitherto  unknown 
in  American  railway  management. 

Almost  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  the 
power  development  at  Niagara  are  the  manufac- 
turing industries  which  utilize  the  power,  and 
which  stretch  along  the  river  for  several  miles; 
These  include  the  manufacture  of  carborundum, 
aluminum,    carbide,    graphite,    caustic    potash. 
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muriatic  acid,  emery  wheels,  railway  supplies,  pa- 
per, hook-and-eye  fasteners,  and  shredded  wheat. 

The  power  development  which  is  to  make 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  the  power  centers  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  already  made  Niagara 
Falls  the  most  interesting  spot  in  all  the  world 
for  electricians  and  engineers,  is  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  electric-power  transmis- 
sion. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  ''for  the 
development  of  hydraulic  power"  originally  de- 
vised by  Thomas  Evershed,  a  public  engineer, 
employed  by  New  York  »State  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  carried  forward  to  its  present  development 
on  the  American  side,  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1889. 
Actively  identified  with  the  promotion  and 
financing  of  this  great  enterprise  were  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :  William  B.  Rankine,  now 
treasurer  and  second  vice-president ;  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Hamilton 
McK.  Twombly,  Edward  A.  Wickes,  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  Darius  Ogden  Mills,  Charles  F.  Clark, 
Edward  D.  Adams,  Charles  Lanier,  A.  J.  Forbes- 
Leith,  Walter  Howe,  John  C'rosby  Brown,  Fred- 
erick W.  Whitridge,  William  K.  Yanderbilt, 
George  S.  Bowdoin,  Joseph  Larocque,  Charles 
A.  8weet,  of  Buffalo,  and  John  Jacob  Astor, 
most  of  whom  have  served  as  ofiBcers  and  direct- 
ors of  the  construction  company. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Buffalo,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis V.  Greene  said  that  tjie  present  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  electric  power  is  about 
250  miles,  and  that  within  ten  years  this  limit 
will  be  extended  to  500  miles.  Electric  power 
developed  at  Niagara  is  now  being  carried 
40  miles. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  power 
development  upon  the  great  cataract  over  which 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River  have  leaped  for 
countless  centuries  ?  Is  it  true  that  children 
already  born  may  yet  walk  dry-shod  across  the 
bed  of  the  river  from  the  mainland  of  the  New 
York  State  Reservation  to  (xoat  Island  ?  The 
engineers  are  not  agreed  upon  this  question. 
How  can  one  expect  a  layman  to  venture  an 
opinion  ? 

Popular  interest  in  the  question  is  revived  by 
the  discussion  of  certain  measures  before  the 
last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
called  for  new  power  franchises  and  for  a  further 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  River.  One 
of  these  asked  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  giving 
its  promoters  the  right  to  send  water  from  a 
point  above  the  falls  through  a  canal  to  Lock- 
port.  Under  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  the 
measure  was  modified  so  as  to  limit  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  diverted  in  this  way  to  400,000 
horse-power.     This  measure,  known  as  the  Leg- 


gett  bill,  was  characterized  by  the  press  as  a 
<*grab  bill,"  and  was  killed.  Another  measure, 
known  as  the  Cassidy  bill,  which  was  taken  up 
after  the  death  of  the  Leggett  bill,  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  <*  transmission-line  bill,"  but  in  reality 
conferred  broad  powers  of  private  and  public 
land  condemnation,  and  placed  no  restriction 
upon  the  amount  of  water  which  might  be  di- 
verted from  the  river  for  power  purposes. 

Neither  house  passed  the  Leggett  bill,  but 
the  Cassidy  substitute  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  afterward  killed  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  was  a  better  record  than  that  of 
the  Legislature  of  1904,  in  which  ''the  Niagara 
power  grab  "  had  to  be  blocked  by  a  veto  from 
the  Governor. 

Government  engineers  have  estimated  the 
normal  discharge  of  Niagara  River  into  Lake 
Ontario  at  222,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
total  abstraction  of  water  by  the  five  power 
plants  in  operation  and  in  process  of  construc- 
tion is  placed  at  about  48,800  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Add  to  this  the  diversion  caused  by 
the  Welland  Canal,  running  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  power  development  along 
this  channel ;  that  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal, 
running  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Des  Plaines 
River ;  that  of  the  new  barge  canal,  which  will 
follow  the  line  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  and  the  possible  diversion 
by  the  canal  that  is  to  be  built  under  the  so- 
called  "  Love  charter  "  from  La  Salle  to  Devil's 
Hole,  in  the  gorge  below  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and 
we  have,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  en- 
gineers, a  total  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  above  the  falls  of  about  67,400 
cubic  feet  per  second.  And  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  great  power  development  on  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal,  on  the  Illinois  and  Des  Plaines 
rivers,  and  on  the  Kankakee  River,  in  Indiana, 
all  of  which  will  draw  water  away  from  Lake 
Michigan,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  beyond 
human  estimate. 

The  real  danger  to  the  falls  will  come  from 
the  granting  of  additional  power  franchises  in 
the  future.  If  such  grants  should  get  through 
the  State  Legislature  in  defiance  of  public  senti- 
ment upon  this  question,  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  would  receive  the  official  sanction  of  the 
executive.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
entire  country,  regarding  a  further  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River  for  power  pur- 
poses, for  while  the  present  diversion  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  cataract  itself, 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  new  power  proj- 
ects that  will  further  diminish  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  over  the  precipice. 
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BY  A  DANISH  OBSERVER. 


[The  writer  of  this  article,  who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  appear,  has  studied  the  question  of  Norwegian- 
Swedish  relations  for  years.  He  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  yet  without  special  prejudice,  on 
the  subject.  The  oommeAts  from  Norwegian  and  Swedish  standpoints  which  follow  the  article  are  by  eminent 
American  representatives  of  the  nations  immediately  concerned.  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  well-known  Norwegian 
scholar  and  historical  authority.  He  is  an  ex-United  States  minister  to  Denmark,  and  is  at  present  editor  of 
A^merihct,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Norwegian  journals  published  outside  of  Norway.  Dr.  Enander  is  an 
authority  on  Swedish  history  and  general  Scandinavian  politics.  He  is  editor  of  the  HemZandetf  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Swedes  of  our  great  Northwest] 


THE  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  former  as  a 
nation  apart,  makes  no  change  in  the  internal 
governmental  machinery  of  either  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  union  of  1814,  while 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  the  same,  each 
country  had  its  own  government,  constitution, 
and  code  of  laws. 

The  question  in  dispute, — namely,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  separate  consular  service  for  Norway, 
— would  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  peaceful  charac- 
ter, and  not  of  such  importance  that  it  could  not 
be  settled  by  negotiations.  It  must  appear  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  made  the  political 
waves  run  so  high  in  the  two  so  closely  related 
countries,  up  to  the  present  united  under  one  king. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  certain  political  and 
historical  phases  of  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  nations  in  order  to  understand  the  trouble. 
The  outward  unity  was  to  a  great  extent  only 
apparent,  and  did  not  altogether  correspond  to 
the  internal  relations.  The  history  of  the  two 
countries  has  been  entirely  different.  They  have 
never  had  the  same  government  or  been  depend- 
encies one  of  the  other,  and  their  national  char- 
acteristics are  very  unlike.  Protection  is  the 
economic  doctrine  of  Sweden,  while  Nor  way  *s 
interests  demand  free  trade.  The  Swedish  con- 
stitution grants  the  crown  and  the  higher  classes 
considerable  influence  with  the  government, 
while  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  monarchy 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  two  countries  had  the  same  king, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  origin 
of  their  discord  is  to  be  found  in  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  govern  the  home-rule  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  has 
always  been,  in  reality,  as  free  and  sovereign  a 
state  as  any  in  the  world,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  it  was  bound  to  permit  questions 
concerning  both  countries  to  be  debated  jointly 
in  the  so-called  <<  combined  council  of  state." 
"When,  in  1814^  Denmark  was  forced  by  the 


allied  powers  to  cede  Norway  (with  which  coun- 
try it  had  been  united  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years)  to  Sweden,  the  whole  Norwegian 
nation  arose  in  protest.  The  Norwegians  elect- 
ed their  own  king  and  adopted  a  very  liberal 
constitution.  A  short  war  with  Sweden  was 
the  result.  Bernadotte,  Napoleon's  former  mar- 
shal, who  had  been  made  heir-apparent  to  the 
Swedish  throne  and  now  ruled  in  the  name  of 
the  old  and  sick  king,  found  it  advisable  to  sub- 
mit to  the  wishes  of  Norway.  He  acknowledged 
her  new  constitution,  was  made  king  of  Norway, 
which  formed,  with  Sweden,  a  union  defined  in 
the  Act  of  1815.  This  act  says,  in  its  introduc- 
tion, that  *^  the  union  is  not  a  result  of  warfare, 
but  of  free  conviction,  and  shall  be  maintained 
by  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  nations  in  protection  of  their  mutual 
thrones." 

Paragraph  1  of  this  act  stated  that  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  is  a  free,  independent,  indivis- 
ible, and  inalienable  state,  united  with  Sweden 
under  one  king.  Paragraph  5  established  a 
"  combined  council  of  state "  for  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  union.  These  para- 
graphs gave  a  full  definition  of  the  union  of  the 
two  countries, — a  monarchy  and  a  defensive  alli- 
ance "  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  throne." 

This  peculiar  form  of  union  has  not  proved 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  nations  in 
their  mutual  relations.  The  incongruity  of  their 
views  is  too  great.  It  was  difficult  for  Sweden 
to  realize  that  Norway  was  not  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Norwegians,  on  their  side,  have 
kept  watch  over  their  rights  with  irritation  and 
jealousy,  while  their  radical  parties  have  at  times 
promoted  an  agitation  that  in  a  nation  more  po- 
liticallv  mature  would  have  carried  them  far  be- 
yond  ttieir  mark. 

A   QUESTION    OF   INDEPENDENCE    FOB   NORWAY. 

It  was  the  question  of  Norway's  right  to 
manage   its   own   foreign   affairs   that  was   es- 
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pecially  the  bone  of  contention.  Sweden  con- 
sidered the  common  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  one  of  the  most  important  guaranties  for 
the  preservation  of  the  union  and  the  integrity 
of  the  countries,  and  pointed  to  the  danger  from 
their  powerful  eastern  neighbor,  for  whom  a 
harbor  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  much- 
coveted  prize.  Especially  now.  since  Russia  is 
excluded  from  the  sea  in  the  far  East,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  she  will  with  so  much  the  greater  zeal 
turn  her  eyes  toward  the  ice-free  harbors  of  Nor- 
way's northwest  coast.  Russian  engineers  have 
already  constructed  roads  across  Finland,  close  to 
the  Swedish- Norwegian  boundaries,  and  in  Swe- 
den it  was  urged  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  show- 
ing any  tendencies  toward  separation  or  for 
loosening  the  ties  which  have  given  strength  to 
the  two  nations  in  their  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  The  Norwegian  Liberals,  who  have 
been  the  leading  men  of  the  country  almost  un- 
interruptedly for  the  past  twenty  years,  assert 
with  equal  strength  that  only  when  the  complete 
equality  of  the  two  countries  is  acknowledged 
and  respected  is  a  really  helpful  union  possible, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

But  if  Norway,  as  stated,  is  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign state,  and  as  such,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  has  the  right  to  direct  its  own  affairs, 
internal  as  well  as  foreign,  and  to  send  and  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  consuls,  how  could  it  be 
explained  that  during  the  almost  one  hundred 
years  in  which  the  two  countries  had  been  united 
Norway  has  been  excluded  from  exercising  this 
right  ?  The  constitution  of  Norway,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Sweden,  states  expressly  that 
the  king  of  Norway  has  such  rights. 

The  situation  can  be  explained  partially  thus  : 
According  to  the  old  political  ideas,  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  was  a  personal  right  of 
the  sovereign,  which  he  exercised  through  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomats  were 
also  considered  to  be  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  monarch,  and  are  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  considered.  After  the  separation  from 
Denmark,  Norway  could,  without  any  danger, 
place  the  administration  of  her  foreign  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  her  king.  Even  if  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  was  at 
least  the  same  for  both  countries.  But  when, 
in  1885,  Sweden  made  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  responsible  to  the  Swedish  parliament, 
Norway  felt  it  a  serious  slight  to  be  deprived  of 
every  influence  worth  mentioning  in  her  foreign 
politics,  and  to  see  the  administration  of  these 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  who  was  not 
responsible  to  the  Norwegian  parliament,  and 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  special 
knowledge  of  Norway's  particular  interests.   Fre- 


quent negotiations  to  settle  this  question  have 
taken  place,  but  the  realization  of  Norway's 
wishes  have  always  been  frustrated  by  resistance 
from  the  Swedish  side.  The  concessions  which 
Sweden  was  willing  to  make  were  not  acceptable 
to  Norway.  Finally,  the  negotiations  relating 
to  a  special  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
were  dropped,  and  only  the  question  of  separate 
consular  service,  as  the  more  practicable,  taken  up. 

AN   ECONOMIC   BKA80N. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  Norway's 
commerce  and  shipping,  the  question  became 
very  pressing,  and  it  was  clear  that  all  parties  in 
Norway  were  of  the  same  opinion,  especially  as 
Sweden  had  adopted  a  policy  of  protection, 
while  Noi^way  adhered  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  Besides,  the  shipping  of  Norway  was 
about  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and,  while  Norway  had  but  little  influence  in  the 
administration  of  the  consular  service,  she  had 
to  defray  about  half  the  expense.  Furthermore, 
the  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  her  own 
consuls,  or  commercial  and  maritime  representa- 
tives, seemed  to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of 
the  matters  on  which  Sweden  claims  to  have  the 
right  of  influence  as  relating  to  the  union. 

In  1891,  the  question  assumed  a  practical 
aspect.  In  that  year,  Norway  established  the 
so-called  << Consulate  Committee"  to  examine 
the  question,  and  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  commercial  necessity  for  Norway  to 
have  her  own  consuls.  The  government,  as  well 
as  the  parliament,  prepared  complete  plans  for 
the  realization  of  such  an  arrangement.  Violent 
quarrels  with  Sweden  were  the  result,  and  the 
excitement  in  the  ^'combined  council  of  state," 
as  well  as  in  the  two  parliaments,  was  very 
great.  In  Norway,  one  cabinet  succeeded  an- 
other, but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. In  1898,  the  question  was  taken  up 
again,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sweden,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  seven  Norwegian  and  seven 
Swedish  members  was  formed  to  discuss  all  the 
differences  pertaining  to  the  union.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  this  committee  could  not  agree,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  not  even 
agreeing  among  themselves.  The  negotiations 
were  for  a  time  eclipsed  by  other  questions, 
until  they  were  reopened  in  1901,  again  on  the 
initiative  of  Sweden,  but  this  time  only  the  con- 
sular-service question  was  discussed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  the  King  appointed  a  new  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of  the 
famous  author,  and  Consul-General  Christopher- 
sen,  from  Norway,  and  Baron  Bildt,  ambassador 
at  London,  and  Consul-General  Am^n,  from. 
Sweden,  who  should  consider  how  separate  con- 
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sulates  for  each  of  the  united  kingdoms  would 
work  with  the  retention  of  the  common  diplo- 
niatic  Bervice,  and  how  the  home  administration 
of  the  consulates  and  the  relation  of  the  consu- 
lates to  the  legations  could  be  settled. 

SWEDEN   OFFERS   GONOESSIONS. 

As  early  as  July  of  the  same  year  (1902),  the 
committee  issued  a  unanimous  report  favoring 
the  realization  of  Norway's  wishes.  On  this 
basis,  the  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments were  continued,  and  in  the  so-called  March 
Communique  the  following  points  were  agreed 
upon  :  (1)  That  separate  consulates  should  be 
established  for  the  two  countries,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  country's  consuls  are  subject  only  to 
that  home  authority  which  each  country  estab- 
lishes ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  separate  consuls 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  diplo- 
mats should  be  arranged  by  parallel  laws  in 
both  parliaments,  and  they  should  not  be  changed 
or  canceled  without  the  consent  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  agreement  received  the  sanction  of 
the  King  in  a  combined  Swedish  -  Norwegian 
council  of  state  in  December,  1903. 

The  realization  of  Norway's  wishes  seemed 
now  to  be  quite  near.  A  new  and  strong  cabi- 
net, under  the  leadership  of  the  highly  respect- 
ed jurist  and  professor  of  law,  Dr.  Hagerup, 
held  the  reins  of  government.  This  cabinet 
immediately  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
parallel  laws,  and  worked  so  rapidly  that  in  May, 
1904,  the  outline  was  sent  to  Stockholm  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Swedish  Government. 

Sweden's  answer  was  long  in  coming,  and, 
furthermore,  the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign 
aftairs,  who  was  considered  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Norwegian  claims,  was  forced 
to  resign.  The  Swedish  premier,  Mr.  Bostrom, 
himself  conducted  the  affair.  Finally,  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  the  reply  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment was  received.  To  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  it  did  not  contain  an  outline  of  parallel 
laws,  but  drew  up  a  new  line  of  "  principles " 
for  the  settlement  of  the  relation  of  the  separate 
consulates  to  the  diplomats  and  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  which  would  give  him  consider- 
able authority  and  power  to  appoint,  supervise, 
and  remove  these  Norwegian  public  officials. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  these  points,  or  for  an  estimate  of  the 
scruples  of  the  Swedish  Government  which  led 
to  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  was  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of 
the  negotiations  relating  to  separate  consular 
services  that  these  should  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  status  quo  of  other  foreign  affairs.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Swedish 


minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  whom  finally  falls 
the  political  responsibility,  claimed  that  he  had 
the  right  to  demand  a  clear  definition  of  the 
sphere  of  authority  of  these  separate  consuls, 
and  to  demand  absolute  guaranties  that  they 
would  not  encroach  upon  his  sphere,  thus  mak- 
ing him  responsible  without  giving  him  any  con- 
trolling power. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Sweden's  reply 
caused  great  indignation  throughout  Norway, 
where  they  were  considered  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  sovereign  rights.  The 
Norwegians  declared  that  the  action  of  the 
Swedish  Government  was  of  such  a  character 
that  ^<  parliamentary  language  did  not  contain 
words  to  describe  it."  What  made  the  Nor- 
wegians  especially  indignant  was  Sweden's  de- 
mand  that  the  word  "  Norway  "  in  the  Eang's 
title  as  '•'  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  "  should 
be  placed  after  the  word  "  Sweden  "  in  the  ex- 
equaturs of  the  new  Norwegian  consuls,  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  never  before  used  in  Nor- 
wegian documents. 

After  numerous  verbal  negotiations  between 
the  governments  in  Stockholm  and  Christiania, 
which  led  to  no  agreement,  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment, in  June,  1904,  prepared  a  so-called 
"promemoria,"  endeavoring,  in  this  document, 
with  great  force  to  prove  that  the  "principles" 
expressed  in  the  Swedish  reply  were  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  but  also 
in  certain  directions  a  step  backward.  Further- 
more, it  was  set  forth  that  these  principles  were 
absolutely  at  variance  with  the  agreement  of 
December,  1903,  which  the  sanction  of  the  King 
had  made  constitutionally  binding,  and  in  which 
it  was  definitely  declared  that  Norway  should 
have  its  own  consular  service,  subject  to  special 
Norwegian  authority  only,  without  any  control 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or  the  am- 
bassadors. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  negotiations.  The 
crown  prince,  Gustav,  who  acted  as  regent,  at- 
tempted to  renew  them  on  a  broader  basis,  em- 
bracing all  the  differences  pertaining  to  the 
union,  but  the  Norwegian  cabinet,  believing 
that  under  the  present  political  conditions  such 
negotiations  would  be  as  futile  as  those  of  1844, 
1867,  and  1898,  refused  to  reopen  them. 

SWEDEN'S   CASE   SET   FOBTH. 

The  many  weighty  political  reasons  for  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  which  Norway  was 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  see,  would  possi- 
bly have  prompted  Sweden  to  make  important 
concessions  during  such  negotiations  rather  than 
risk  the  breaking  of  the  union.  It  should  also 
be    said   in    Sweden's    favor    that,    seeing  the 
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union  in  danger,  she  did  much  to  calm  the  ex- 
citement in  Norway,  and  even  sacrificed  her 
premier,  Bostrom,  although  very  important  po- 
litical questions  made  his  presence  in  the  cabinet 
highly  desirable.  Unfortunately,  the  moment 
when  a  yielding  disposition  might  have  been  of 
benefit  had  passed.  A  new  cabinet,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  advocate  Michelsen,  had  in 
the  meantime  come  into  power  in  Norway,  with 
the  political  programme  of  carrying  through  the 
wishes  of  Norway  without  the  collaboration  of 
Sweden.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  parlia- 
ment passed  a  Norwegian  consular-service  law 
according  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  agree- 
ment of  December,  1903. 

King  Oscar  was  now  placed  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position.  He  foresaw  that  by  sanction- 
ing this  law  he  would  meet  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  the  Swedish  parliament  and  cabinet, 
and  in  Norway  the  result  would  be  that  he  could 
not  find  a  single  man  willing  to  form  a  cabinet 
that  would  make  his  veto  constitutionally  valid 
by  its  approval,  and  thereby  make  itself  (the 
cabinet)  responsible  to  the  parliament  and  the 
whole  Norwegian  people.  Undoubtedly  moved 
by  the  highest  and  noblest  motives,  he  chose, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  veto  the  Norwe- 
gian law.  This  step  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Norwegian  cabinet,  a 
resignation  which  the  King  refused  to  accept, 
declaring  that  he  knew  he  could  not  form  an- 
other government. 

The  Norwegian  parliament  then  declared  that 


the  King,  by  admitting  that  he  was  unable  to 
rule  the  country  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  cabinet  and  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  par- 
liament, had  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  rights, 
and  had  therefore  ceased  to  rule  as  king  of 
Norway.  The  King  of  Sweden  and  his  govern- 
ment answered  by  a  firm  protest  against  the 
constitutional  legality  of  the  Norwegian  parlia- 
ment's action.  Sweden  refused  to  recognize  the 
secession,  and  so  long  as  Sweden  withholds  this 
recognition  the  foreign  powers  will  certainly 
withhold  theirs. 

The  political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  during  a  period  of  ninety  years  had 
led  to  ever-increasing  discord,  were  thus  sev- 
ered. Norway  displayed  the  greatest  dignity 
and  tact  in  this  revolution,  and  showed  a  strong 
feeling  of  responsibility.  Even  if  Sweden  does 
not  resort  to  force  of  arms,  Norway  will  meet 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind  so  long 
as  it  is  unrecognized  by  the  powers  and  ex- 
cluded from  arguing  its  case  in  the  council  of 
the  world's  states. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  Norway's  pres- 
ent isolation  decidedly  weakens  Scandinavian 
foreign  politics,  and  might,  in  a  crisis,  lead 
to  dire  results  for  both  countries.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  another  form  of  federal 
collaboration  may  be  found, — possibly  also  in- 
cluding the  third  Scandinavian  nation,  Den- 
mark,— ^more  likely  to  promote  the  happiness,  in 
peace  or  war,  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  VIEWPOINT —A  COMMENT. 


"  A  DANISH  OBSERVER'S"  article  is,  in  the 
-^^  main,  an  able  and  impartial  presentation 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  case.  The  writer 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  history  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den since  the  two  countries  became  united  in 
1814,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I 
heartily  indorse  most  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
There  is,  however,  one  statement  in  his  article 
that  does  not  correspond  with  the  historic  facts, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  defining  the  position  and  rights  of  Nor- 
way in  her  troubles  with  her  neighbor. 

"A  Danish  Observer"  says:  "When  Den- 
mark, in  1814,  was  forced  by  the  allied  powers 
to  cede  Norway  (with  which  country  it  had  been 
united  for  more  than  four  hundred  years)  to 
Sweden,  the  whole  Norwegian  nation  arose  and 
protested."  What  I  object  to  in  this  statement 
are  the  words  "to  Sweden."     That  the  powers, 


— Russia,  England,  and  Prussia, — intended  to  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Kiel,  January  14, 1814, 
it  was  distinctly  provided  that  "  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  throne  and  the  kingdom  of 
Norway,  forever  renounces  all  his  rights  and 
claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway  in  favor  of 
the  King  of  Sweden."  According  to  this  treaty, 
Norway  was  not  ceded  to  Sweden  any  more  than 
Sweden  was  ceded  to  Norway.  The  King  of 
Denmark  renounced  his  claims  on  Norway,  not 
to  the  Swedish  nation,  but  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, and  so  Sweden,  or  the  Swedish  state,  did 
not  obtain  any  sovereignty  over  Norway.  This 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  such  eminent  Swedish  authorities  as 
Herman  Ludvig  Rydin  and  Hans  Forsell. 

The  fact  that  Norway  owes  no  allegiance  to 
Sweden  is  also  plainly  set  forth  in  the  first  para- 
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graph  of  the  constitution  of  Norway,  which 
reads :  "  Norway  is  a  free,  independent,  indi- 
visible, and  inalienable  kingdom,  united  with 
Sweden  under  one  king."  This  was  adopted  by 
the  assembly  at  Eidsvold,  May  17, 1814,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  act  of  union  with  Sweden,  Novem- 
ber 4  of  the  same  year.  Even  among  highly 
educated  people,  however,  it  is  a  common  opin- 
ion that  Norway  is  in  some  way  a  dependency 
of  Sweden,  while  the  fact  is  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  documents  bearing  on  the  subject, 
Norway  is  no  more  subject  to  Sweden  than  Swe- 
den is  to  Norway.  Imagine  how  you  would  of- 
fend a  Swede  if  you  intimated  to  him  that  his 
country  belonged  to  Norway.  Since  1884,  Nor- 
way has  enjoyed  a  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  do  England  and  France.  The 
cabinet,  or  council  of  state,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  of  the  Storthing.  The  Stor- 
thing unanimously  passed  the  law  creating  a 
separate  consular  system.  The  King  refusing 
his  approval,  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  as  the' 
King  could  find  no  one  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
and  was  incompetent,  under  the  law,  to  govern 
without  a  ministry,  he  in  fact  deposed  himself. 
He  made  it  necessary  for  the  Storthing  to  find 
some  one  else  to  perform  the  functions  of 
government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
will  be  a  blessing  to  both  countries  concerned. 
So  long  as  Norway  and  Sweden  are  united 
under  one  king,  there  will  be  friction.  The  one 
nation  will  be  jealous  of  the  other.  Sweden,  as 
the  larger  country,  will  at  times  like  to  make 


some  exhibition  of  her  power  and  authority, 
and  Norway,  as  the  smaller  country,  will  be 
jealous,  and  will  imagine  she  is  trodden  upon 
even  when  she  is  not.  The  long  union  between 
Denmark  and  Norway  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  and  bickerings,  but  since  the  two  be- 
came separated  they  have  been  the  best  of 
friends.  Let  Norway  and  Sweden  dissolve 
partnership,  and  there  will  be  no  better  friends 
in  all  Europe  than  these  two  nations.  No  al- 
liance on  paper  will  be  needed.  In  time  of 
peril,  either  one  would  rush  to  arms  in  defense 
of  the  other.  Two  farmers  may  live  side  by 
side  for  a  lifetime  without  having  any  trouble, 
but  if  they  were  partners  and  each  had  some 
claim  on  the  other's  property,  misunderstandings 
could  scarcely  fail  to  arise.  "What  is  true  of  two 
farmers  applies  with  no  less  force  to  two  nations. 
A  separate  Norway  and  Sweden  can  be  of  mutual 
help  ;  bound  together  under  one  king,  they  would 
be  fated  to  disagree  for  all  time.  The  Nor- 
wegians are,  by  their  experience,  intelligence, 
and  education,  abundantly  able  to  govern  their 
own  country  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

England  and  America  owe  much  to  old  Nor- 
way and  to  the  Viking  spirit  for  the  free  insti- 
tutions they  enjoy,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  part  of  this 
debt  by  recognizing  promptly  the  birth  of  Nor- 
way as  a  separate  and  independent  nation,  either 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy  or, — still  better, — 
as  a  new  republic. 

Rasmus  6.  Anoebson, 

Madison,  Wis. 


A  SWEDISH  VIEW  OF  TPIE  "REVOLUTION." 


KING  OSCAR  of  Sweden  and  Norway  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  when 
the  Norwegian  crisis  came.  The  Swedes  have 
not  refused  the  Norwegians  their  own  consuls. 
They  have,  however,  always  insisted  that  the 
question  of  separate  consuls  for  Norway  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
suls' diplomatic  responsibility  that  both  these 
questions  ought  to  be  solved  at  the  same  time. 
Sweden  was  not  willing  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  independent  Norwegian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  consented  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  the  union  might  be  either  a  Swede  or 
a  Norwegian.  This  proposition  was  not  accepted. 
Nothing  but  absolute  independence  would  sat- 
isfy the  Norwegian  radicals.     I  fear  that  they 


have  made  a  mistake  by  their  revolution,  which 
I  sincerely  regret.  No  telegraphic  message, 
letter,  or  newspaper  has  arrived  from  Sweden 
indicating  what  action  the  Swedish  ^<  Riksdag '' 
(Congress)  will  take  when  it  convenes  on  July 
1.  [This  was  written  on  June  19.]  Opinions 
will  be  divided.  The  feeling  between  the  two 
nations  seems  to  be  better  than  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
possible  that  King  Oscar,  for  whom  the  Nor- 
wegians as  well  as  the  Swedes  have  the  greatest 
regard,  will  permit  one  of  his  sons  to  accept  the 
Norwegian  crown,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
Riksdag  recognizes  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Norway,  outside  of  the  union. 

Chicago,  111.  John  A.  Bnandeb. 


THE   FREIGHT   RATES  THAT  WERE   MADE   BY 

THE   RAILROADS. 


BY  W.   D.  TAYLOR. 
(Profefisor  of  Railway  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


THE  popular  support  now  given  the  move- 
ment to  place  the  making  or  control  of 
railway  freight  rates  in  the  hands  of  State  and 
national  political  commissions  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  theory  than  that  the 
public  has  been  brought  to  believe  that  the  rail- 
way corporations  are  engaged  in  a  combined 
effort  to  increase  the  rates  throughout  the 
country. 

The  principal  object  sought  in  this  paper  is 
to  show  that  the  history  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  all  tends  to  prove  that  such 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  road's  would,  in  the 
main,  be  against  their  own  interest. 

It  attempts,  incidentally,  to  show  also  :  (1) 
that  present  rates  are  reasonable  ;  (2)  that  the 
unrivaled  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  coun- 
try is  due  primarily  to  cheap  transportation ; 
and  (3)  that  in  any  authority  given  a  political 
commission  over  railway  rates  the  utmost  care 
is  necessary  lest  there  be  endangered  that  elas- 
ticity in  rate-making  which  has  been  the  first 
essential  in  the  plan  upon  which  our  transporta- 
tion system  has  developed. 

The  early  railways,  as  well  as  the  early  legis- 
latures that  granted  their  charters,  were  all  at 
sea  as  to  what  rates  should  be  charged  for 
freight  transportation.  The  Petersburg  Rail- 
road, in  Virginia,  was  prohibited  in  its  charter 
from  charging  more  than  1 2^  cents  per  ton-mile. 
The  Central  Railroad,  in  Michigan,  in  1838, 
operated  by  the  State,  charged  12^  cents  per 
ton-mile  on  flour.  But  in  the  same  year  the 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  carried  flour  at  4  cents  per 
ton-mile  and  light  goods  at  6  cents.  In  the 
early  operation  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
Railway,  the  freight  charge  per  ton-mile  was 
between  8  and  9  cents.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  the  freight 
charge  was  6  cents  per  ton -mile,  and  about  the 
same  on  the  State  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia.  In  1840,  the  flour  rate  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia  was  $1.55  a  barrel,  or  a 
little  less  than  4  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Flour,  coal,  tobacco,  and  cotton  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  freight  traffic,  and  these  were 
carried  by  rail  for  only  short  distances.  Rates 
were  so  high  that  many  articles  now  carried 


everywhere  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  move- 
ment. Live  stock  was  driven  on  foot.  Whiskey 
(there  was  relatively  heavy  traffic  in  this  article) 
was  carried  on  the  common  roads. 

The  result  of  such  rates  was  that  freight  did 
not  move.  For  years  the  early  lines  in  the 
trunk-line  territory,  which  now  measure  the 
freight  carried  in  their  cars  in  millions  of  tons, 
earned  more  from  their  light  passenger  traffic 
than  from  freight.  These  lines  now  operate 
.  their  passenger  service  as  a  side  issue,  to  comply 
with  their  obligations  as  common  carriers  and 
to  stimulate  freight  traffic. 

These  early  lines  were  justified  in  charging 
high  rates.  The  cost  of  operation  was  high. 
On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  1831,  it  took  a  train 
of  eight  cars  to  haul  200  barrels  of  flour,  and 
the  entire  loaded  train  weighed  28  tons, — about 
the  weight  of  an  ordinary  present-day  passenger 
coach. 

The  distinguished  civil  engineer,  Charles  El- 
let,  Jr.,  writing  in  the  Mechanics^  Magazine  (New 
York),  in  April,  1844,  said  that  eight  or  ten  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  had  worn  out  the 
common  half-inch  flat  bar  rail  by  carrying  150,- 
000  net  tons  of  freight  over  their  lines.  The 
Camden  &  Amboy  wore  out  its  40-pound  "edge 
rail"  with  400,000  net  tons  of  traffic.  In  nine 
years  the  rails  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
line  had  to  be  entirely  replaced  four  times. 
From  1825  to  1842,  the  net  traffic  on  the  Stock- 
ton &  Darlington,  which  had  been  carried  in 
light  cars  at  speeds  of  six  miles  an  hour,  summed 
up  6,500,000  tons.  Besides  a  great  amount  of 
patching,  the  rail  of  the  track  had  then  been  en- 
tirely renewed  six  times.  The  London  &  Bir- 
mmgliam  started  in  constructing  its  line  with 
50-pound  iron  rail,  which  was  worn  out  before 
the  road  was  completed.  Ellet,  in  the  article 
referred  to,  figured  that  the  cost  of  rail-wear 
alone  per  ton-mile  of  net  freight  on  the  Reading 
road  was  4.75  mills. 

Now,  rail-wear  is  only  one  of  the  fifty-three 
items  of  railway  operating  expenses  outlined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  the 
present  time,  with  our  rail  made  of  steel  instead 
of  iron,  rail-wear  generally  amounts  to  about 
1.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  operating   ex- 
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penses.  We  can  gain  some  insight  into  the 
economies  brought  about  in  railway  operation 
when  we  note  from  the  table  on  page  72,  that 
at  the  present  time  the  average  railway  receipt 
I>er  ton-mile  at  which  heavy  freight  is  carried 
by  all  our  roads  from  the  great  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  less  than 
was  the  actual  cost  of  this  single  item  of  rail- 
wear  in  1844.  On  many  lines,  indeed,  the 
heavier  articles  of  freight  are  carried  at  rates 
very  much  below  what  this  single  item  of  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  at  that  time. 

The  regular  rate  on  corn  from  Omaha  to  New 
York  in  December,  1904,  was  3.6  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  On  February  7,  1905,  in  competition 
with  the  Gulf  lines  for  this  traffic,  this  rate  was 
cut  by  the  Elastern  lines  to  1.85  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  However,  this  last  is  certainly  not  a  re- 
numerative  rate  under  present  conditions  of 
railway  traffic. 

But  at  least  two  railway  lines  in  the  United 
States,  which  together  handle  a  freight  traffic 
each  year  of  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
tons,  have  become  immensely  prosperous  by 
hauling  all  their  freight,  high  grade  and  low 
class,  under  average  freight  receipts  for  the 
eight  years  ending  June  30,  1904,  of  consider- 
ably less  than  this  single  cost  of  rail-wear  in 
1844.  The  average  charge  per  ton-mile  of  all 
freight  for  eight  years  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railroad  has  been  4.54  mills,  and  4.04  mills 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

In  many  other  lines  of  business  the  capitalists 
in  control  have  pocketed  the  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts produced  by  economies  in  operation  and 
manufacture.  But  in  the  railway  business 
freight  rates  have  been  so  administered  that  the 
public,  rather  than  the  capitalists,  has  reaped 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  marvelous  econ- 
omies that  have  been  developed  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  It  is  true  the  railways  have  not 
done  this  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  but  the 
public  benefit  was  none  the  less  for  that. 

TALLING    BATES    INCREASE    THE    TRAFFIC    AND 

THE    EARNINGS. 

The  beginning  of  our  modern  transportation 
system  does  not  run  so  far  back  in  our  history 
as  it  is  oftentimes  placed.  It  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  year  1851,  when,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral was  relieved  of  the  arbitrary  tolls  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  its  traffic  to  prevent  its 
competition  with  the  Erie  Canal. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  severe  to  say  that  the 
modem  transportation  system  began  to  develop 
as  soon  as  the  State  ceased  to  interfere  with 
railway  rates  and  allowed  the  rat^s,  the  traffic, 


and  the  country  to  grow  up  together.  In  1851, 
passenger  and  freight  business  were  nearly  equal. 
The  total  railway  earnings  were  119,000,000 
from  the  one  and  $20,000,000  from  the  other. 
By  1867,  at  least,  the  freight  business  was  70 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1852,  the  total  ton- 
nage hauled  on  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie  roads  was  767,000  tons.  In  five  years  this 
was  increased  to  260  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 
The  rates  continued  to  fall  because  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  roads  was  in  excess  of  the  freight 
offering. 

As  the  rates  fell  off  both  the  traffic  and  the  earn- 
ings increased.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  relation  that  developed  on  the  New  York 
Central  between  rates,  tonnage,  and  earnings  : 


Year. 

Charge  per 
ton-mue 
(cents). 

Tons  of 

freight  carried 

(thousands). 

Gross  earnings 
from  freiffht 
(thousandiB). 

iseo 

2.07 
1.86 
0.88 

1,886 

4,122 

10,688 

14,044 
14.827 

1870 

1880 

22,200 

Thus,  the  roads  learned  that  heavy  tonnage 
at  low  rates  was  more  profitable  than  light  ton- 
nage at  high  rates. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  there  has  been  no 
system  in  the  making  of  railroad  freight  rates. 
But  there  is  a  law  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed that  every  traffic  man  from  Maine  to 
San  Francisco  knows  must  be  observed, — rates 
must  move  the  freight,  and,  if  possible,  must 
move  it  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  decline  in  freight  rates  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War  is  shown  graphically 
in  the  diagram  on  page  72  ;  also,  the  rates  on 
certain  special  roads  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  and  the  earn- 
ings continued  to  increase  with  the  falling 
freight  rates  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  the  whole  United  States  the  earnings 
per  ton-mile  in  1880  were  $1.29  cents ;  the 
freight  carried,  350,000.000  tons  (estimated), 
and  the  gross  earnings  from  freight,  $468,000,- 
000.  In  1890,  these  figures  were,  respectively, 
0.93  cents,  701,000,000  tons,  and  $740,000,000. 
In  1900,  these  figures  were  0.75  cents,  1,071,- 
000,000  tons,  and  $1,052,000,000. 

The  history  of  railway  development  has  been 
the  same  in  one  particular,  that  whenever  a 
pioneer  railway  was  built  into  a  community 
freight  rates  became  lower.  The  last  of  the 
pioneer  roads,  the  Great  Northern,  was  com- 
pleted in  1893,  just  before  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  began  the  celebration  of  the  four -hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  completion  of  this  great  work  was  signalized 
by  no  other  celebration  than  by  an  immediate 
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OUB  CHEAP   LOKO-HJ 

The  following  were  cited  as  typical  long-dis- 
tance freight  ratea  in  the  Unitol  States  and 
Canada  for  1903  in  an  addreso  before  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Civil  Engineere  by  President 
H.  W.  Blackwell : 


Chlcngo  ta  PbrtlBnd,  M&lDe,— gmln*. , , 

Chicago  to  New  York,— pain* 

Brao^Q  to  St.  John,  N.  B..-nr«ln* .... 
SprlQB  HllU  N.  8.,  to  Montreal,— ooflJt. 

Like  and  rail  rates- 

ChlcaKO  to  Montreal.— BTBin* 

Brandon  to  Bt.  John,  ^.  B.,-aTaia*.. . . 
Chicago  to  Montreal,- grain  I. 

Inbnd  water  rat«a— 

Duluth  to  CleTeUnd,- Iron  ore+ 

Chicago  to  New  York,— gralQ  I 

Chicago  to  Montreal.— grain" 

Dnlnth  to  Qnebec.— grain* 

Ocean  ra  tea- 
Montreal  to  ADtwerv.— grain  p«r  qaar. . 
Antwerp  toMontrtat— steel  rails  perton 
Montreal  tc  Liverpool,— grain  per  qnar. 


and  Bubstantial  radii cti on  in  tranecontinental 
freight  rates. 

But  the  decline  in  rates  could  not  continue 
always.  The  average  rate  of  decline  from  1880 
to  1899  continued  to  1924  would  bring  freight 
rates  down  to  zero.  The  decline  was  checked 
in  1899  by  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  wages  and  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  all  the  material  used  in  railway  opera- 
tion. The  records  show  that  the  decline  was 
checked,  but  who  shall  say  the  decline  is  per- 
manently stopped  ? 

The  cost  per  ton-mile  is  too  uncertain  a  unit 
to  base  exact  calculations  upon.  Although  the 
average  price  per  ton-mile  increased  5.4  per  cent. 
from  1899  to  1903,  all  of  this  increase  could  be 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  high  class  freight  since-  1899.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bacon,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention,  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  testified  recently  before  the 
joint  committee  on  railroads  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  that  the  ton-mile  receipt  might 
change  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  without  any 
change  whatever  in  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  recently 
declared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  that  he  believed  that  if  the  rail- 
roads were  given  fair  treatment,  in  twenty  years 
the  average  freight  rate  would  reach  a  half-cent 
per  ton-mile. 


It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  freight  rates 
obtaining  in  the  United  States  with  those  in 
other  countries  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  freight  is  moved, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  traffic  statistics 
are  kept  diEEerently  in  Europe  from  what  they 
are  in  America,  but  the  statistician,  Mnlhall, 
said  just  before  his  death  that  the  average 
freight  rate  (reduced  to  cents  per  ton-mile)  in 
the  variouB  countries  were  : 


United  Kingdom.  1 


I    Ital7... 


Holland I,6S   United  States  0.801 

These  rates  are  quite  different  from  those 
shown  in  the  last  edition  <1899)  of  Mulhall,  but 
that  edition  and  the  above  statement  both  agree 
in  showing  that  the  United  States  has  by  far 
the  cheapest  rat«s  in  the  world.  This  statement 
should  be  qualified,  however,  by  noting  that  the 
distinctive  feature  of  American  freight  traffic  is 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  shipped  over 
long  distances  and  in  car  or  train  load  lots.  On 
such  traffic  American  rates  are  so  much  lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  that  these 
heavy  tonnage  rates  bring  down  the  average 
tonnage  rate  to  a  very  low  figure.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  the  short-haul  rates  on  goods  in  small 
lots  in  this  country  are  generally  as  great  or 
greater  than  those  obtaining  even  in  England. 


•  Per  100  pounds. 
Erie  Canal,  per  IflO  ponnoa. 

I  "Transactions  of  the  American  Socletr 
neers,"  Vol.  LIV.,  Part  B,  page  *JT. 


1.   t  Via  Canada  Pacific   I  Via 
Olvll  Bngt- 
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However,  it  is  the  long-haul  freight  in  heavy 
lots  which  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  country. 

CHEAP   TRANSPOBTATIOX   AS   AX   ELEMENT   IN 
NATIONAL   PROSPERITY. 

Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  just  how  pros- 
perous our  country  is.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Harvey, 
in  the  February  World's  Work,  estimates  the 
present  (1905)  total  wealth  of  several  countries 
in  billions  of  dollars  as  follows  :  Spain,  12  ;  It- 
aly, 18  ;  Austro-Hungary,  30  ;  Russia,  35  ;  Ger- 
many, 48  ;  France,  50  ;  United  Kingdom,  55  ; 
United  States,  110.  The  per  capita  wealth  in 
the  United  States  was  $850  in  1880,  $1,039  in 
1890,  $1,236  in  1900,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  $1,325  in  1905.  In  1850,  the  wealth 
per  capita  was  $308.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the.  great 
influx  of  penniless  people  from  southern  Europe, 
the  mere  increa^se  in  the  average  individual  wealth 
from  1880  to  1900  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  total  amount  each  individual  possessed  in 
1850. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  "Annual  Review 
of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  " 
for  September,  1904,  show  that  from  1880  to 
1903  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  increased  437  per  cent. ;  the  consumption 
of  coal,  364  per  cent.  ;  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, 107  per  cent. ;  and  the  export  of  domestic 
manufactures,  340  per  cent.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures increased  85  per  cent,  from  1888  to 
1 900.  In  all  of  these  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
been  very  much  greater  than  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  Russia,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Germany, 
which  has  increased  more  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  increase  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
manufactures  has  been  about  double  and  of  the 
export  of  domestic  manufactures  about  five 
times  that  of  any  of  the  countries  named. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  of^ those  who  are  calling 
for  radical  governmental  control  over  transpor- 
tation charges  have  stopped  to  inquire  what  has 
been  the  chief  agency  in  making  it  possible  to 
relate  this  wonderful  tale  of  prosperity  and 
progress. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  last  fall,  the  distinguished  en- 
gineer, Mr.  E.  P.  North,  analyzed  the  causes  of 
our  great  growth  in  wealth.  He  showed  that  it 
is  not  due  so  much  to  fertile  soil,  cheap  land, 
and  natural  resources  as  to  cheap  transportation. 
His  conclusion  is : 

In  one  great  source  of  national  wealth,— namely,  cost 
of  tran8portatlon,-^which  is  not  a  nataral  product,  the 
United  States  has  an  undisputed  advantage  over  all 


other  countries.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  a  low  freight  rate 
allow  more  to  be  divided  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, but  it  has  a  more  potent  effect  in  inviting  the 
production  of  commodities  which  with  higher  freight 
charges  could  not  reach  consumers.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  railroad  freight  rates  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  the  low 
cost  of  assembling  and  distributing  our  commodities 
has  had  an  important  influence  on  their  production  and 
consumption. 

In  1903,  the  average  amount  paid  for  freight 
movement  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  was  $16.72.  Had  the  rate  paid  been  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1880  and  the  same  freight 
movement  made,  the  freight  charge  per  capita 
would  have  been  $27.40.  If  the  freight  rate  of 
1880  had  remained  stationary,  as  it  has  practi- 
cally done  in  England,  and  the  country  had  made 
the  same  freight  movement  that  has  been  made 
since  then,  there  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
transportation  companies  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  paid  since  that  date  13.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  increase  in  wealth  since  that  date.  If  the 
same  freight  movement  from  1880  to  1904  had 
been  made,  and  the  freight  rates  had  been  as 
high  as  in  England  in  1895,  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total  growth  in  wealth  would  have  been  con- 
sumed in  additional  freight  rates. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  freight  rates  of  the  country  have 
been  adjusted  in  the  past  in  very  nearly  the 
best  way  possible  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country*s  commerce. 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  tinith  in  the 
assertion  quoted  by  Prof.  Hugo  R.  Meyer  in  his 
recent  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

American  railway  rates  are  the  result  of  arbitration 
and  warfare;  they  have  been  heated  and  forged  and 
welded  and  pounded  and  hammered  into  their  present 
shape,  and  they  are  about  as  nearly  right  as  practical 
people  can  make  them. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR  A     COMPETENT    BATE-REVIEWINO 
COMMISSION     JUSTIFIABLE. 

Besides  the  5.4  per  cent,  average  increase  in 
the  freight  rates  of  the  whole  country,  there  are 
certain  large  roads  operating  from  the  great  in- 
terior of  the  country  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on 
which  rates  have  been  increased  in  very  much 
higher  ratio.  Without  any  very  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  traffic,  the  average  rate 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was  increased  24  per 
cent,  from  1899  to  1904.  On  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  the  character  of  the  traffic  has  not  materi- 
ally changed,  but  the  average  freight  rate  was 
increased  by  nearly  33  per  cent,  between  1900 
and  1903.  Perhaps  these  increased  freight 
rates  are  justifiable,  but  the  average  man  would 
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be  more  ready  to  accept  them  if  their  fairness 
were  passed  upon  by  a  competent,  impartial 
commission. 

DISCRIMINATIONS   AGAINST    LOCALITIES. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  rates  which 
have  been  so  beneficial  on  the  whole  have 
been  equitably  adjusted  all  around.  President 
Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven  road,  has  said  that 
there  have  been  great  abuses  in  railroad-made 
freight  rates,  and  has  intimated  that  govern- 
mental authority  is  needed  in  the  matter.  The 
clamor  for  rate  regulation  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  desire  to  correct  the  comparatively  few 
flagrant  cases  of  wrong-doing  arising  from  re- 
bates to  favored  shippers,  private  car  lines,  and 
private  industrial  railroads.  Coupled  with  the 
fear  of  a  general  rise  in  freight  rates,  there  is  in 
many  communities  a  lively  sense  of  injury  from 
rates  which  are  regularly  discriminating. 

The  average  freight  rate  in  New  England  is 
76  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  in  the 
territory  immediately  west  and  southwest.  The 
character  of  the  traffic  warrants  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  rate  in  this  territory  ;  but  since 
there  is  less  railway  competition  in  New  England 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  New 
Englanders  would  be  better  pleased  if  the  justice 
of  the  rates  charged  them  could  be  passed  upon 
by  a  disinterested  body. 

In  Governor  La  FoUette's  State,  uncontro- 
verted  evidence  was  produced  before  the  "Wis- 
consin Legislature,  in  1903,  showing  that  the 
charge  on  a  30-ton  car  of  coal,  both  hard  and 
soft,  on  two  lines  of  road  operated  by  the  same 
company,  was  from  |13  to  $15  more  from  Mil- 
waukee across  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  La 
Crosse  than  for  practically  the  same  distance 
from  Chicago  across  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Sa- 
vanna. The  territories  mentioned  in  the  two 
cases  are  contiguous.  In  both  cases  the  coal  is 
shipped  from  a  Lake  Michigan  port  to  a  Missis- 
sippi River  point.  More  recent  testimony  before 
the  same  body  tended  to  show  that  on  lines  oper- 
ated by  the  same  companies  freight  rates  on  live 
stock  and  grain  for  the  same  distances  are  23  and 
28  per  cent,  higher,  respectively,  in  southern 
Wisconsin  in  territory  tributary  to  Milwaukee 
than  in  the  contiguous  territory  in  northern  Illi- 
nois tributary  to  Chicago.  Of  course,  traffic  men 
can  advance  good  reasons  from  their  point  of 
view  why  such  conditions  should  exist,  but  it  is 
certain  that  these  reasons  are  not  always  satis- 
factory to  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  and  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  they  would  always  satisfy 
a  properly  constituted  impartial  authority. 

In  an  argument  before  the  same  body,  the 
general  solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 


St.  Paul  road  presented  a  table  showing  his 
timate  of  the  cost  per  ton-mile  on  the  principal 
commodities  of  freight  carried  in  Wisconsin. 
The  lowest  rate  shown  on  this  list  on  any  article 
in  which  the  average  citizen  of  the  State  is  in- 
terested was  6.7  mills  per  ton-mile  on  lumber, 
cement,  brick,  lime,  and  iron.  This  lowest  sin- 
gle rate  available  to  the  average  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin on  any  one  commodity  in  which  he  is 
interested  is  a  rate  48  and  66  per  cent,  higher, 
respectively,  than  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
Norfolk  k  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  k  Ohio 
have  done  a  most  lucrative  business  for  eight 
years. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  LARGE  SHIPPER. 

The  railways  themselves  oftentimes  need 
higher  authorities  than  their  traffic  managers  to 
uphold  their  rates  when  they  are  attacked  by 
large  shippers.  Mr.  Midgley's  able  exposition 
of  the  private-car-line  evil  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  the  large  shipper  either 
dictates  or  controls  the  rate  under  which  his 
goods  are  shipped.  The  average  traffic  man  is 
polite  but  perfectly  independent  in  dealing  with 
the  small  shipper.  He  is  extremely  conciliatory 
to  the  frequent  shipper  of  goods  or  produce  in 
car-load  lots.  But  he  is  on  his  knees  to  the  ship- 
per who  sends  his  goods  in  regular  train-loads. 

A  traffic  official  in  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility recently  illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
railway-traffic  men  were  forced  by  large  shippers 
to  manipulate  rates  in  their  interest  as  follows  : 


At  "  A  "  and  *'  B  "  there  were  industrial  plants, 
with  a  common  market  at  "  C."  The  output  of 
the  plant  at  <^A"  was  large,  and  there  were 
several  routes  to  "C."  The  output  of  the  plant 
at  '<  B  "  was  small,  and  there  was  practically 
only  one  route  to  *'  C." 

When  the  goods  from  "  B  "  began  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  goods  from  "  A  "  the  traffic 
men  of  the  line  "A,  B,  C  "  were  called  on  to 
make  the  rates  from  "  B  "  to  '•  C  "'  the  same  as 
from  <*  A  "  to  ''C,"  else  that  line  would  lose  its 
proportion  of  the  traffic  from  **  A  "  to  *'  C."  The 
proportion  of  this  traffic  the  line  ♦*  A,  B,  C  "  was 
receiving  at  "  A  "  was  of  very  much  more  value 
than  the  traffic  from  ^*  B  "  to  ♦'  C."  What  could 
a  struggling  road  do  but  make  the  change  in 
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the  freight  rates  that  forced  the  plant  at  <'  B  " 
out  of  business?  And  it  was  clearly  against 
the  interest  of  the  railway  from  *'  B  "  to  ^'  C  " 
to  have  the  plant  at  <^  B  "  suspend. 

In  many  such  instances  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  railway  corporations  to  have  the  rate- 
making  power  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  if 
it  could  only  be  assumed  that  the  commission 
would  be  competent  and  impartial. 

LKNGTH   OF   HAUL    ALONE    SHOULD    NOT   DETERMINE 

RATES. 

A  politically  constituted  commission  endowed 
with  federal  authority  would  probably  be  forced 
ultimately,  as  contended  by  Professor  Meyer,  by 
the  rivalry  of  local  competition,  to  base  rates  it 
would  authorize  principally  on  geographical  con- 
ditions. The  length  of  haul  would  govern  rates 
on  each  article.  But  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try has  thriven  hecause  the  railways  have  largely 
ignored  distance  in  making  their  rates, — because 
they  have  broken  down  geographical  limitations. 
For  example,  three-dollar  shoes  made  in  Boston 
are  sold  at  the  same  price  all  over  the  Union. 
The  time  may  come,  when  the  country  is  devel- 
oped, with  its  industries  settled  down  in  definite 
lines,  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  freight 
rates  on  each  article  based  on  distance.  But 
that  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  yet  even 
in  England,  and  it  is  certainly  a  long  way  oS  in 
this  expanding  country. 

Mr.  Hugh  Munro  Ross,  in  his  recent  work  on 
British  railways  (Edward  Arnold :  London, 
1904),  page  186,  says: 

The  theory  of  equal  mileage  rates  has  over  and  over 
again  been  examined  and  found  wanting  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  and  royal  commissions  as  unfair 
to  the  railways  and  bad  for  the  public  interest. 

COMMISSIONERS    SHOULD    HAVE    TECHNICAL 

TRAINING. 

For  many  a  year  to  come  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  can  best 
be  served  if  the  practice  of  the  railways  is  not 
interfered  with  of  introducing  experimental  rates 
which  are  abolished  when  found  ill-advised  or 
unprofitable.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  federal 
commission  endowed  with  direct  authority  over 
interstate  freight  rates  is  to  permit  the  necessary 
latitude  for  experimental  rates  unless  the  com- 
mission is  made  non-political,  and  is  composed 
largely  of  members  who  have  had  technical  train- 
ing in  rate-making.  It  is  useless  to  urge  that 
the  measures  proposed  at  the  present  time  do 
not  include  granting  direct  rate-making  powers 
to  the  commission. 

If  the  commission  is  to  be  given  power  to  re- 
dress what  is  wrong  in  rate-making,  it  is  at  least 


possible  that  any  rate  may  soon  be  attacked  and 
the  commission  called  upon  to  name  the  rate  that 
shall  hold.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance both  to  the  public  and  to  the  railways 
that  the  commission  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  are  trained  in  the  business  they  have 
in  hand. 

For  the  railways  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  all 
this  agitation  is  that  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
on  this  subject,  and  those  best  fitted  to  advise, 
are  all  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  commission  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  Midgley,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age  J  quoted  the  clauses  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  of  1887  that  provided  that, — 

Not  more  than  three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 

No  person  in  the  employ  of  or  holding  any  official 
relation  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds  thereof,  or 
who  is  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  Interested  therein, 
shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  snxsh  office. 

In  commenting  sarcastically  upon  these  pro- 
visions, he  said  : 

If  a  medical  or  legal  commission  were  to  be  created, 
men  learned  in  those  professions  would  be  selected,  and 
the  unfitness  of  other  parties  would  be  conceded  ;  but 
the  opposite  rule  has  almost  invariably  been  pursued 
when  the  question  of  a  commission  to  regulate  rail- 
roads has  been  under  consideration. 

In  his  Boston  Transcript  article,  after  ex- 
pounding his  plan  of  establishing  a  special  rail- 
road court.  President  Hadley  said  : 

With  such  a  court  to  exercise  the  judicial  functions 
now  assumed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  character  of  that  commission  would  naturally  be 
changed.  It  should  consist,  not  of  lawyers,  but  of  rail- 
road experts,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
furnishing  technical  assistance  to  the  new  court  in  de- 
termining obscure  and  complex  matters  of  fact. 

The  need  of  some  expert  authority  which  shall  rep- 
resent the  court,  as  distinct  from  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  becomes  very  great.  Such  a  technical 
commission  should,  I  think,  include  three  men  who 
were  trained  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  railroad 
service,  one  in  the  operating  department,  and  one  in  the 
financial  department.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  or 
even  desirable,  to  include  a  representative  of  the  ship- 
pers or  a  representative  of  the  legal  department  of  rail- 
roads. The  presence  of  such  men  on  the  commission 
would  simply  obscure  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,— the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  needed  by 
the  court  as  a  basis  for  its  decision. 

But  from  the  railway  point  of  view  the  most 
encouraging  recent  development  in  the  agitation 
of  the  rate-making  question  was  the  speech  of 
President  Roosevelt  before  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  said  : 
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The  proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  conditioned 
upon  the  secnring  of  proper  legislation  which  will  en- 
able the  representatives  of  the  public  to  see  to  it  that 
any  unjust  or  oppressive  discriminating  rates  are  al- 
tered so  as  to  be  a  just  and  fair  rate,  and  are  altered 
immediately.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you 
give  that  power  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  occasion- 
ally abused.  There  must  be  a  certain  trust  placed  in 
the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  those  who 
are  to  enforce  the  law.    If  it  ever  falls  to  my  lot  (and  I 


think  it  will)  to  nominate  a  board  to  carry  out  such  a 
law,  I  shall  nominate  men,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  on 
whose  ability,  courage,  and  integrity  I  can  count, — ^men 
who  will  not  be  swayed  by  any  influence  whatever,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  social,  political,  or  any  other,  to  show 
improper  favoritism  for  the  railroads,  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  railroad  is  unjustly  attacked,  no  mat- 
ter if  that  attack  has  behind  it  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
of  99  per  cent,  of  the  people,  will  stand  up  against  that 
attack. 


THE   LA   FOLLETTE   RAILROAD   LAW   IN 

WISCONSIN. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


WHEN  the  record  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture of  1905  is  summed  up  it  will  show 
a  series  of  enactments  remarkable  in  their 
union  of  progressivism  and  conservatism.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  law  regulating  railway 
charges  and  services.  The  Legislature  and  the 
governor,  as  is  well  known,  were  elected  on  this 
issue,  after  a  campaign  national  in  the  interest 
aroused.  This  campaign,  with  its  split  in  the 
Republican  party  and  its  new  alignment  of  vot- 
ers, was  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  extending 
through  the  past  ten  years  and  marked  during 
preceding  legislative  sessions  by  an  anti-pass 
law,  a  law  taxing  railway  companies  on  the  full 
value  of  their  property,  and  a  primary-election 
law.  The  part  enacted  by  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette  in  this  movement  was  portrayed  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March  last.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  article  is  to  analyze  the 
railway  law  just  passed,  to  point  out  its  signifi- 
cant features,  and  to  indicate  both  its  likeness 
and  unlikeness  to  similar  laws  in  other  States, 
and  the  reasons  advanced  therefor. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  four  <<  Granger " 
States,  which  in  the  early  seventies  revolution- 
ized the  policies  of  the  State  governments  toward 
railways.  The  "Potter"  law  of  1874  was  simi- 
lar to  laws  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  1871  in  Illinois.  These  laws 
created  State  railway  commissions,  with  power 
to  fix  maximum  rates.  Coming,  as  they  did,  in 
the  midst  of  an  industrial  panic  and  depression, 
and  being  admittedly  crude  and  novel,  the  rail- 
way companies  were  able,  in  1876,  to  secure  their 
repeal  in  all  of  the  Granger  States  except  Illinois. 
The  agitation,  however,  was  renewed,  and,  follow- 
ing the  year  when  the  interstate-commerce  law 
was  enacted,  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
returned  to  the  policy  of  1874-76.     A  similar 


bill,  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in 
1889  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Taylor,  afterward  Pa- 
cific Railway  commissioner  and  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  came  near  adoption, 
but  was  defeated.  It  came  up  again  in  legisla- 
tive sessions  during  the  nineties,  but  was  again 
defeated.  It  was  then  held  in  abeyance  by  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette  and  his  supporters  until  the 
anti-pass,  taxation,  and  primary-election  laws 
could  be  disposed  of.  Finally,  in  the  session  of 
1903,  following  the  governor's  message  on  the 
subject,  a  bill  was  again  introduced,  but  after  a 
heated  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature, 
including  a  second  and  special  message  from  the 
governor,  it  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.  The 
record  of  that  Legislature  and  of  the  governor 
became  the  issue  of  1904,  and  there  has  perhaps 
never  been  an  act  of  State  legislation  so  eagerly 
studied  by  all  the  people,  with  such  masses  of 
statistics,  and  such  detailed  comparisons  with 
other  States,  as  the  revised  and  amended  law  of 
1905,  which  came  out  of  the  proposed  law  of 
1903.  That  bill  was  modeled  after  the  law  of 
Iowa,  but  the  law  of  1905  profits  by  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  States,  and  by  many  decisions  of 
the  State  and  federal  courts.  Compared  with 
other  laws,  it  is  less  sweeping  and  radical  at 
some  points,  but  more  strongly  bulwarked  at 
others. 

AN    APPOINTIVE   COMMISSION. 

This  is  seen  in  the  importance  attached  to 
the  provisions  for  selecting  the  three  State  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  in  the  grant  of  large 
powers,  with  wide  discretion  in  the  use  of  those 
powers.  Both  of  these  features  are  a  reversal 
of  the  tendency  shown  in  other  States.  The 
salary  of  each  commissioner  is  fixed  at  $5,000,  a 
sum  more  than  double  that  of  the  Iowa  commis- 
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sioners  and  40  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
Illinois  commissioners.  The  secretary  receives 
$2,500,  while  those  of  adjoining  States  are  paid 
$1,500  and  $1,800.  The  terms  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  six  years,  one  to  be  appointed  each 
alternate  year.  Of  course,  the  object  in  view  is 
to  keep  the  commission  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  railways,  and  to  avoid  such  an  out- 
come as  that  in  Iowa,  for  example,  where  the 
commission  is  notoriously  reputed,  throughout 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  to  be  composed  of  three  men 
nominated,  respectively,  by  the  three  great  rail- 
way systems  of  that  State.  The  contest  on  this 
point  turned  mainly  on  the  method  of  selection, 
whether  by  popular  election  or  by  governor's 
appointment.  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the 
railways  contended  for  election,  while  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislative  majority  were  for 
appointment ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  nine  States  which  have  changed 
from  appointive  to  elective  commissions,  leaving 
only  six  of  the  States  that  regulate  rates  with 
appointive  commissions,  against  sixteen  with 
elective  commissions.  More  especially  is  this 
reversal  of  the  trend  in  other  States  noteworthy 
since  Wisconsin,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor La  FoUette,  has  just  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive primary-election  law  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preventing  the  corporations  from  con- 
trolling party  conventions  and  elective  officers. 

Insistence  on  an  appointive  commission  by 
those  who  had  so  recently  reformed  the  prima- 
ries was  alleged  by  the  railway  spokesmen  as  a 
gross  inconsistency.  They  argued  against  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  exec- 
utive, and  were  willing  to  risk  the  election  of 
radical  commissioners  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  looking  to  the  courts  for  protec- 
tion, and  expecting  such  commissioners  to  dis- 
credit themselves  and  the  law  and  to  provoke  a 
reaction,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Potter  law 
in  1876,  rather  than  see  the  first  commission 
appointed  by  the  present  governor.  It  is  felt 
on  all  sides  that  the  character  of  these  first  ap- 
pointments will,  more  than  anything  else,  decide 
the  fate  of  the  new  law,  and  it  is  expected  that 
each  biennial  election  of  a  governor  preceding 
the  biennial  appointment  of  a  commissioner  will 
keep  the  voters  awake  on  the  railway  question. 
The  nature  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  com- 
mission also  indicates  that  selection  by  appoint- 
ment rather  than  by  election  will  more  likely 
secure  men  of  the  qualifications  required. 

THS   BOADS   STILL   FBEE    TO    MAKE   SPECIAL   BATES. 

These  duties  and  powers  are  stated  in  the 
broadest  terms,  with  very  little  that  is  manda- 
tory and  very  much  that  is  discretionary.     In 


the  first  place,  a  break  again  is  made  away  from 
the  trend  in  other  States,  in  that  the  commis- 
sion is  not  required  to  fix  a  classification  of 
goods  or  a  schedule  of  all  rates  to  be  charged, 
but  is  authorized  to  review  any  or  all  rates  made 
by  the  roads,  and  then,  after  a  full  hearing,  to 
substitute  a  reasonable  rate.  The  commission 
does  not  lay  down  any  rule  for  arriving  at  a 
tariff,  but  takes  into  account  every  element  that 
has  a  bearing  or  influence  on  the  rate.  The  law 
in  this  respect  is  less  radical  than  other  recent 
legislation,  for  in  twelve  years  the  number  of 
States  in  which  the  commission  mitst  make 'com- 
plete schedules  of  freight  rates  for  each  railroad 
has  increased  from  seven  to  thirteen,  while  the 
number  in  which  the  commission  may  make 
specific  rates  has  decreased  from  eight  to  seven. 
This,  too,  is  a  change  from  the  tenor  of  the 
bills  hitherto  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature. Perhaps  no  part  of  the  proposed  law 
aroused  more  discussion  throughout  the  State 
than  the  one  that  led  to  this  feature  of  the 
adopted  law.  It  was  on  this  point  that  many 
of  the  manufacturers  and  other  shippers  were 
aroused  and  were  led  to  join  with  the  roads  in 
opposition  to  any  legislation  whatever.  It  was 
contended  that  a  State  commission  could  not 
take  into  account  competitive  and  market  con- 
ditions, because  it  could  establish  a  schedule 
only  upon  a  rigid  mileage  basis, — a  <<  distance 
tariff,"  so  called.  This  would  interfere  with 
many  industries  and  localities  which  had  been 
built  up  through  "special,"  or  "commodity"  or 
"group,"  rates,  in  which  distance  was  ignored 
in  order  to  place  competitors  on  an  equality  in 
the  great  markets.  There  were  also  "  transit " 
rates,  "  concentration  "  rates,  "  local "  rates,  and 
"  terminal "  rates, — altogether,  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  peculiar  rates  not  amenable  to  the  me- 
chanical classification  and  inelastic  schedules 
which  a  public  body  was  assumed  to  be  bound 
by.  The  governor  had  recommended  that  the 
commission  be  given  power  to  make  commodity 
rates,  and  to  vary  them  with  the  requirements 
of  any  situation,  "  assigning  upon  their  records 
their  reasons  for  any  special  exception  made." 
In  the  final  outcome,  the  law  definitely  states 
that  "  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  concentration,  commodity,  transit,  and 
other  special  contract  rates,  but  all  such  rates 
shall  be  open  to  all  shippers  for  a  like  kind  of 
traffic  under  similar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, .  .  .  provided  all  such  rates  shall  be  un- 
der the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  com- 
mission." Thus,  by  leaving  the  initiative  to  the 
roads,  they  are  free,  as  before,  to  adapt  their 
rates  to  industrial  conditions,  but  the  commis- 
sion is  at  hand  to  check  their  acts  if  they  are 
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unjustly  discriminatory.  The  roads  can  even 
make  non-compensatory  rates  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate business  and  increase  other  forms  of  traffic 
if  they  see  fit  to  do  so, — an  act  which,  if  ordered 
by  a  State  commission,  would  be  overruled  by 
the  courts. 

One  feature  of  the  law  which,  however,  is  the 
same  as  that  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty  States  that 
regulate  rates  is  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
fix  an  absolute  rate  rather  than  to  declare  what 
shall  be  a  maximum  rate.  It  thus  is  made  un- 
lawful as  much  for  the  company  to  charge  less 
than  the  commission  rate  as  to  charge  more  than 
that  rate.  This  naturally  follows  from  the  in- 
tention to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between 
shippers  and  communities, — an  object  equally, 
important  with  that  of  preventing  excessive 
charges. 

BATES    MUST    BE    PBOVED    UNSEASONABLE    BEFORE 

ACTION   IS   TAKEN. 

The  theory  of  the  new  law  seems  to  be  that 
the  railroads  have  their  experts  with  years  of 
experience  in  making  rates  and  handling  traffic  ; 
but  that  no  body  of  men,  however  expert,  can 
be  .trusted  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  to  use 
their  uncontrolled  power,  upon  which  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  depends,  in  a  man- 
ner fair  and  reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
body  of  men  selected  by  the  State  can  have  the 
expert  qualifications  and  the  detailed  informa- 
tion that  come  from  daily  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems. On  this  account,  the  rates  made  by  the 
railroads  are  in  effect  held  to  be,  prima  facie, 
reasonable  and  lawful.  This  is  a  radical  dis- 
tinction from  the  laws  in  those  States  which  re- 
quire the  commission  to  fix  a  complete  schedule 
of  rates,  the  evident  assumption  there  being  that 
the  road's  rates  are,  prima  fade^  unlawful  and 
unreasonable. 

These  rates  in  Wisconsin,  however,  may  be 
challenged,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the 
complainant  to  show  that  they  are  unreasonable. 
The  railroad  commission  is  the  board  of  review 
to  investigate  the  complaint,  with  all  the  powers 
over  witnesses,  books,  and  testimony  intrusted  to 
a  court  of  record.  It  gives  the  railroad  company 
and  the  complainant  ten  days'  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing ;  upon  which,  if  it  find  proof  that  the  rate  is 
»*  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory,"  it 
fixes  a  reasonable  rate,  and  its  order  takes  effect 
of  its  own  force  in  twenty  days  after  service  on 
the  railway  officer.  Thenceforth,  the  legal  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission now  in  turn  become,  prima  facie^  lawful 
and  reasonable,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  railway  company  if  it  goes  into  court  and 
asks  that  they  be  overruled.     Upon  the  several 


steps  involved  in  these  provisions  the  contest  in 
the  Senate  commfttee,  where  the  principal  strug- 
gle occurred,  was  prolonged  and  intense,  and  it 
is  most  remarkable  that,  starting  with  opposing 
views,  that  committee  reported  a  bill  unanimously 
which  then  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  first  step  in  the  controversy  related  to  the 
source  of  complaint  against  the  rates  or  regula- 
tions of  the  roads.  The  companies  contended 
that  only  shippers  were  affected,  and  that  they 
only  should  be  entitled  to  enter  complaint.  But 
it  was  shown  that  public  interests  were  involved, 
and  that  localities  might  be  injuriously  affected. 
Consequently,  the  law  entertains  complaints  <<  of 
any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  or 
of  any  mercantile,  agricultural,  or  manufactur- 
ing society,  or  of  any  body  politic  or  municipal 
organization."  A  railroad  itself  is  permitted  to 
make  complaint  against  another  railroad,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission from  raising  the  rates  of  a  road  that  is 
resorting  to  a  destructive  rate  war. 

THE  COMMISSION  ITSELF  MAY  TAKE  THE   INITIATIVE. 

Next,  the  railroads,  continuing  the  idea  that 
the  commission  should  be  a  quasi-judicial  body, 
held  that,  conceding  that  it  might  decide  on  com- 
plaints, it  should  not  itself  initiate  investigations. 
But  the  committee  decided  that  the  commission 
should  be  actually,  what  the  courts  have  sup- 
ported legally,  an  arm  of  the  Legislature,  and 
gave  it  power,  "  upon  its  own  motion,"  to  inves- 
tigate any  rate  or  charge.  It  thus  becomes  the 
organ,  as  stated  by  the  governor,  "  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  who  bear  in 
the  aggregate  the  principal  burden  of  the  freight 
rates,"  but  who  <*  could  not  appear  before  the 
commission  to  make  complaint,"  nor  <<  state  their 
complaint  or  allege  the  measure  of  the  wrong 
imposed  upon  them."  The  procedure,  when  ini- 
tiation is  by  the  commission,  is  the  same  as  when 
a  complaint  is  made. 

THE    BAILROAOB   AND    THE    COURTS. 

After  the  commission  has  made  its  order  to 
substitute  a  rate  or  to  change  a  regulation,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  status  of  the  interested 
parties,  before  the  courts.  The  railroads  asked 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
that  such  appeal  should  operate  to  stay  the  or- 
der fixing  the  rate  until  a  judicial  decision  was 
reached.  They  conceded  that  where  the  findings 
of  the  commission  are  sustained  by  the  court 
the  rate  should  take  effect  as  of  the  date  fixed 
by  the  commission's  order,  and  that  the  carriers 
should  make  repayment  of  all  freight  rates  in 
excess  thereof,  with  interest  at  the  legal  rate  ; 
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yet  when  the  roads  attempted  to  draw  up  a  plan 
by  which  these  repayments  could  be  made,  it 
was  found  wholly  impracticable.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  always  have  the  remedy  of  injunction 
anyhow.  But  the  committee  finally  decided 
against  the  right  of  appeal,  and  provided  that 
the  railroad  or  other  party  in  interest  might 
commenQe  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  against 
the  commission  as  defendant  to  vacate  its  order, 
on  the  ground  that  any  rate  or  classification 
made  is  unlawful,  or  that  any  regulation  or  prac- 
tice prescribed  is  unreasonable.  It  might  then 
be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Provision  is  made  for  speedy  trial. 

The  grounds  for  this  procedure  were  constitu- 
tional in  character.  If  an  appeal  were  taken, 
the  court  would  open  the  case  de  novo,  would  re- 
view the  proceedings  of  the  commission  and  pass 
upon  its  reasons,  while  the  railroad's  rates  would 
continue  to  be,  prima  facie,  lawful,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  would  rest  upon  the  commission.  But 
by  the  procedure  adopted  the  commission's  rates 
are,  prima  facit,  lawful,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  railroad,  and  the  court  passes  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  rate  itself  exactly  as  it  would 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute.  The 
commission  retains  its  rights  as  a  legislative  arm, 
and  the  court  acts  in  its  strictly  judicial  capacity 
of  determining,  under  the  constitution,  whether 
the  commission  has  exceeded  its  powers  in  estab- 
lishing a  rate  that  is  unreasonable, — ^that  is,  un- 
lawful. Incidental  to  this  reasoning,  but  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  personnel  of  the 
commission,  the  latter  is  given  a  greater  dignity 
than  would  be  the  case  where  an  attorney  enters 
exceptions  and  simply  gives  notice  of  appeal 
when  the  commission's  rate  or  regulation  is  ad- 
verse. Of  course,  the  road  has  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning for  a  writ  of  injunction,  but  in  that  case 
it  also  must  make  out  a  prima  facie  cause,  and 
the  law  provides  that  the  temporary  injunction, 
suspending  or  staying  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  issued  ex  parte,  but  only  upon 
notice  to  the  commission  and  hearing. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  procedure 
has  been  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  if  evidence 
is  introduced  by  the  railroad  before  the  court 
different  or  additional  to  that  offered  before  the 
commission  the  court  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  evidence  to  the  commission  and  shall  allow 
fifteen  days  for  the  commission  to  amend  or  re- 
scind its  order.  If  the  commission  rescinds,  the 
action   is   dismissed ;    if  it  amends,  then   the 


amended  order  takes  the  place  of  the  original 
order,  as  though  made  by  the  commission  in  the 
first  instance.  Otherwise,  judgment  is  rendered 
on  the  original  order.  This  unique  provision  is 
designed  to  induce  the  railroad  to  submit  its  entire 
case  in  the  first  instance  to  the  commission,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  road  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  commission,  and  thereby  bringing  dis- 
credit on  it  through  repeated  reversals  of  its 
decisions  by  the  courts.  This  suggestion  arose 
from  knowledge  of  the  treatment  suffered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  by 
commissions  in  other  States. 

A   OOMPBEHSNSIVS    ENAOTMENT. 

There  are  miscellaneous  features  of  the  law 
which  can  only  be  mentioned.  It,  of  course, 
prohibits  rebates  and  discrimination,  provides 
for  inquiry  into  violations,  for  prosecutions  and 
penalties,  thus  giving  the  commission  power  to 
enforce  its  orders.  It  covers  passenger  service 
as  well  as  freight  service.  It  includes  express 
companies,  private-car  companies,  refrigerator 
lines,  sleeping-car  companies,  and  interurban 
electric  lines.  It  controls  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions, switching  charges,  and  so  on,  that  in  any 
manner  affect  the  charge  for  transportation.  It 
requires  reasonably  adequate  service  and  facili- 
ties. It  gives  the  commission  power  to  require 
accounts,  and  especially  ^*  copies  of  all  contracts 
which  relate  to  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property,  or  any  service  in  connection  therewith, 
made  or  entered  into  by  it  with  any  other  rail- 
road company,  car  company,  equipment  com- 
pany, express  or  transportation  company,  or  any 
shipper  or  shippers,  or  other  person  or  persons 
doing  business  with  it."  It  requires  to  be  filed 
with  the  commission  a  verified  list  of  all  passes, 
tickets,  or  mileage  books  issued  free  or  for  less 
than  the  full  established  rates  in  cash,  together 
with  the  names  of  recipients  and  the  amounts 
received  and  the  reasons  for  issuing  them. 
The  commission  may  employ  experts  and  fix 
their  compensation,  and  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  construction  and  the  value  of 
physical  properties,  as  well  as  various  details  re- 
garding indebtedness,  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  accidents.  These  and  the  other  provisions 
described  place  the  commission  in  the  possession 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  all  facts  pertaining  to 
the  Wisconsin  business  of  the  roads,  with  both 
the  weapon  of  publicity  and  the  reserve  power 
of  compulsion. 


STREET-RAILWAY   FARES   IN   LARGE   CITIES. 


BY  HOWARD  S.  KNOWLTON. 


IN  the  February  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  there  appeared  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Edward  Dana  Durand  upon  street- 
railway  fares  in  the  United  States,  based  largely 
upon  the  late  Bulletin  3  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  From  the  statistics  given  in 
this  bulletin  the  author  attempted  to  show  that 
a  reasonable  profit  could  be  derived  from  the 
street-railway  business  in  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country  if  the  present  five-cent  fare  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  something  lower,_pre- 
sumably,  six  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents,  or, 
possibly,  a  straight  four-cent  fare.  He  further 
contended  that  a  still  lower  fare  would  be  just 
in  some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present 
time,  pointing  out  the  probability  that,  in  most 
great  cities,  the  future  growth  of  traffic  will 
make  further  reductions  in  fare  possible  from 
time  to  time. 

The  importance  of  the  street  railway  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life  in  the  populous  centers 
of  the  United  States  was  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Durand.  He  emphasized  most  forcibly  the  im- 
provement in  transportation  facilities  which  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  electric  motive 
power  has  brought  about,  admitting  that  the 
average  passenger  gets  a  longer  ride  to-day  for 
his  money  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago  ;  that 
the  service  is  accompanied  by  higher  speed  and 
greater  comfort ;  that  the  overcrowding  of  our 
great  cities  has  been  lessened  enormously,  and, 
finally,  that  the  street-railway  service  is  indeed 
worth  more  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  although 
he  questioned  whether  we  do  not  have  to  pay  more 
than  it  fairly  costs.  It  would  seem  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  look  into  this  matter  of  fares  still 
more  closely,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  transportation  engineer  whether 
or  not  the  present  charges  are  too  high. 

Any  discussion  of  the  rates  charged  by  pub- 
lic-service corporations  is  pretty  sure  to  resolve 
itself  sooner  or  later  into  the  old  question, 
"  What  is  a  reasonable  return  upon  an  invest- 
ment of  this  character  ?  "  Manifestly,  this  is  a 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  In  Mr.  Durand's 
article,  5  per  cent,  is  considered  adequate,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  little  or  no  risk  in  the 
street-railway  business  of  a  great  city.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Granted  the  economic  truth 
that  the  rate   of   return   upon   an   investment 


should  be  directly  proportional  to  the  risk,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  risk  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  street-railway  business,  when 
one  considers  the  harm  which  adverse  franchise 
legislation  is  capable  of  doing  to  the  symmetrical 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  broad-minded 
transportation  scheme  in  a  given  community. 

The  tendency  of  legislative  bodies  to  demand 
heavier  and  heavier  compensation  for  franchise 
rights  of  even  very  limited  life  is  familiar  to 
every  student  of  street-railway  affairs.  Even 
supposing  that  we  should  determine  6  per  cent., 
for  instance,  to  represent  a  just  return  upon  the 
street-railway  investment  of  a  particular  city, 
we  have  in  no  sense  solved  the  problem  for  other 
cities,  for  the  reason  that  no  two  cities  in  this 
country  are  identical  in  topography,  distribution 
of  population,  commercial  and  social  conditions. 
Herein  lies  the  danger  of  applying  average  fig- 
ures  to  the  specific  problems  of  a  particular  city^ 
as  a  basis  for  legislation.  Accurate  comparisons 
are  out  of  the  question  between  cities  of  the 
peninsula  type,  for  instance,  having  a  compara- 
tively small  track  mileage  and  a  great  traffic 
density  upon  that  mileage,  and  cities  built  upon 
the  radiating  plan,  having  a  greater  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  population  served  and  smaller 
gross  receipts  per  capita.  The  analysis  of  traf- 
fic problems  in  New  York  bears  little  relation 
to  the  dissection  of  transportation  facilities  and 
possibilities  in  Boston.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion has  an  enormous  influence  upon  street-rail- 
way profits,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  differ- 
ences in  city  plans  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
earnings  of  transportation  companies  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  theory  of  properly  con- 
ducted transportation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  while  average  figures  are  in- 
teresting, and  in  many  cases  useful  in  establish- 
ing general  conclusions,  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  important  questions  of  detail 
until  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  the 
special  problem  in  hand  are  considered. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  street-railway  investment 
of  a  large  city,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
ruling  of  Judge  Seaman  in  the  Milwaukee  four- 
cent  fare  litigation  of  1898.  The  substance  of 
this  ruling  was  that  the  best  legal  precedents 
forbade  the  imposition  of  such  burdens  that  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  upon  the  investment 
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could  not  be  secured.  In  the  case  of  limited- 
time  franchises,  losses  of  investment  are  pos- 
sible and  indeed  probable  at  the  expiration  of 
the  franchise  period,  and  such  losses,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  contingencies  possible  to  fore- 
see, should  be  provided  for  by  annual  charges 
upon  the  earnings,  upon  the  theory  that — what- 
ever happens — the  investor  must  be  guaranteed 
the  return  of  his  original  investment  intact  be- 
fore it  is  proper  to  declare  annual  returns  upon 
that  investment.  Therefore,  the  element  of  de- 
preciation must  be  taken  into  account  before 
it  can  be  determined  that  the  apparent  earn- 
ings derived  from  an  operating  enterprise  are 
excessive,  and  there  is  much  force  also  to  the 
consideration  which  must  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  amortizing  losses  from  expiring  fran- 
chises. A  return  of  6  per  cent,  upon  loans  upon 
real  estate,  mortgages,  and  similar  securities  is 
a  common  rate,  and  surely  a  better  rate  must 
be  afforded  for  the  risks  of  investment  than 
can  be  accepted  on  securities  of  the  class  in 
which  there  is  no  risk. 

CAN    A   FOUB-CENT    FARE   BE   MADE   TO    PAT  ? 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Durand  to  state  that  he 
included  an  allowance  for  depreciation  in  esti- 
mating the  total  annual  cost  of  street- railway 
service  in  a  city  of  over  500,000  inhabitants, 
with  the  idea  of  determining  a  reasonable  fare. 
The  allowance  which  he  made,  however,  will  be 
considered  further  on  with  respect  to  its  ade- 
quacy in  the  face  of  present-day  conditions  of 
operation.  Meanwhile  let  us  turn  to  the  census 
figures  themselves  and  see  what  a  five-cent  fare 
means  in  comparison  with  a  four-cent  and  a 
three-cent  fare  applied  to  the  street  railways  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Table  10,  page 
11,  of  the  Bulletin  gives  the  income  account  of 
the  companies  reporting  in  1902,  beginning  with 
gross  earnings  from  operation  of  $247,553,999. 
Assuming  these  earnings  reduced  to  a  five,  four, 
and  three-cent  basis,  the  table  becomes  : 


Cents. 


Groes  earnings  from  operation 

Operating  expenses. 

Net  earnings  from  operation 

Income  from  other  sources , , 

Groes  income  less  operating  expenses 

Taxes 26 

Interest 77 

Rent 61 

HIscellaneons 06 

Deductions  from  income .      1 .57 , 

Ket  income 

Dividends 

Surplus 


Cents. 

Cents. 

6.00 
2.88 

4.00 

2.88 

2.12 
.06 

1.12 
.06 

2.18 
1.57 

1.18 
1.57 

.61 
.82 

-.30 

.29 

3.00 
2.88 


.12 
.06 


.18 


1.67 
-1.80" 


It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  figures  that 
neither  a  four-cent  fare  nor  a  three-cent  fare  ap- 
plied on  the  electric  railways  of  this  country 
would  be  adequate  to  support  the  business  on  a 
dividend  basis.  Neither  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges.  No 
allowance  except  that  available  from  the  surplus 
appears  in  these  figures  to  cover  depreciation 
charges  and  other  sinking  funds.  The  claim 
that  lowered  fares  would  result  in  correspond- 
ingly greater  earnings  is  not  supported  by  Mr. 
Durand,  who  states  that  in  all  probability  five- 
sixths  of  the  present  patronage  of  the  street 
railways  is  so  near  compulsory  in  character  that 
it  would  not  be  affected  by  a  change  of  fares, 
while  that  traffic  which  may  be  attributed  to 
pleasure  or  gonvenience  is  so  comparatively 
small  that  to  double  or  treble  it  would  increase 
the  total  business  by  only  a  fraction.  Recent 
experience  in  Cleveland  shows  clearly  the  use- 
lessness  of  claiming  greatly  increased  business 
resulting  from  lowered  fares.  Tests  made  by 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company  in 
January  and  February,  1905,  showed  an  actual 
stimulation  of  traffic  of  but  1  per  cent,  during 
the  three-cent-zone  test,  and  but  1.38  per  cent, 
during  the  four-cent  test.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  loss  in  gross  earnings  of  about  $764 
per  day  with  the  three-cent  fare  in  effect  thir- 
teen hours  per  day,  while  the  decrease  in  earn- 
ings during  the  four-cent  test  averaged  about 
$1,375  per  day.  Applying  these  results  to  the 
whole  system,  the  three-cent  fare  would  cause 
the  company  a  loss  of  over  $1,000,000  per  year 
if  it  were  in  effect  twenty-four  hours  per  day. 
In  these  tests  the  Cleveland  company  endeavored 
to  get  at  the  facts,  with  no  intention  to  prove  or 
disprove  contentions  that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  actual  results  of  lowered  fares.  While  the 
tests  were  not  entirely  conclusive,  they  clearly 
showed  the  disastrous  results  of  both  three  and 
four-cent  fares  in  so  far  as  the  gross  receipts 
were  concerned. 

LONGEST    RIDKS    FOR   FIVE    CENTS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

The  census  figures  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
clearly  show  that,  on  the  average,  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger  an  indefinite  distance  is 
less. in  a  great  city  than  in  a  small  town.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age ride  is  probably  far  in  excess  in  the  case  of 
the  former  of  the  distance  traversed  in  the  small 
town.  The  distance  which  one  may  ride  for  a 
single  fare  of  five  cents  -is  many  times  greater 
in  the  former  instance.  Even  the  moderate- 
sized  city  offers  a  remarkably  cheap  transporta- 
tion rate  per  mile.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the 
grounds  that  exist  for  complaint  in  the  matter 
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of  urban  fares  when  for  a  single  nickel  one  can 
ride  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  transferring  with  lib- 
eral frequency  at  intersection  points. 

Mr.  Durand's  statement  that  there  has  been 
no  lowering  of  fares  in  most  of  our  great  urban 
communities  for  several  decades  is  true  so  far 
as  tlie  flat  rate  of  five  cents  is  concerned,  but  in 
reality  there  have  been  many  instances  of  the 
equivalent  of  lowering  fares.  The  transfer  priv- 
ilege has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  this,  combined  with  the  addition  of 
many  miles  of  new  trackage,  gives  the  public  so 
much  more  for  the  same  money  than  it  enjoyed 
in  the  early  90's  or  previously  that  the  result  is 
much  the  same  as  though  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cific cutting  in  rates  on  the  part  of  operating 
companies.  In  1902,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  passengers  carried  rode  upon  free  trans- 
fers, as  compared  with  a  very  small  number  in 
1890.  The  transfer  passengers  form  a  still  great- 
er proportion  of  the  total  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  carried  almost  49,000,000  passen- 
gers on  free  transfers,  the  revenue  passengers 
being  about  201,000,000.  Over  19.5  percent, 
of  the  total  traffic  was  equaled  by  the  transfer 
business.  Last  year  the  same  company  carried 
139,000,000  transfer  passengers,  and  the  reve- 
nue passengers  totaled  about  241,000,000.  The 
percentage  had  risen  to  36.5.  In  St.  Louis,  in 
1902,  the  transfers  were  over  27.5  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  and  in  Baltimore,  during  the  same 
year,  the  percentage  was  about  22.  All  this 
means  that  five  cents  will  buy  more  transporta- 
tion as  the  transfer  facilities  and  extensions  in- 
crease, which  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
that  rates  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been 
lowered.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  American  nickel  buys  the  cheap- 
est transportation  in  the  world  ;  that  in  few 
large  American  cities  is  the  average  passenger 
ride  less  than  three  miles,  or  the  maximum  pos- 
sible less  than  ten  ;  whereas,  in  British  cities  a 
three-mile  ride  almost  universally  costs  six  cents. 

THE    SHORT    LIFE    OF    APPARATUS. 

Granted  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger 
in  a  large  city  is  less  as  far  as  the  operating  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  five-cent  fare  is  too  high.  The  true  in- 
vestment must  be  considered  with  regard  to  a 
reasonable  return  in  dividends ;  the  amount  of 
service  and  its  quality  must  be  accounted  for  ; 
and,  finally,  the  cost  of  operation,  including 
fixed  charges,  must  be  realized.  These  are  diffi- 
cult quantities  to  determine,  in  some  particu- 
lars. 


The  depreciation  problem  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  factor  in  the  case.  Unfortunately,  little 
data  of  scientific  value  is  as  yet  in  the  posses- 
sion of  street-railway  companies  in  regard  to  the 
proper  allowance  which  should  annually  be  made 
to  cover  that  deterioration  in  their  physical 
property  which  cannot  be  made  good  in  the 
regular  course  of  maintenance. 

It  is  evident,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that 
no  matter  how  conistantly  a  piece  of  rolling  stock, 
for  example,  may  be  repaired  and  placed  in 
first-class  operating  condition,  there  is  certain 
to  come  a  time  when  it  is  cast  aside  or  sold,  as 
unfit  for  further  use.  This  may  be  due  either 
to  the  wearing  out  caused  by  usage,  or  to  the  out- 
growing of  the  capacity  of  the  equipment,  as 
Mr.  Durand  well  expresses  it.  The  equipment 
is  ever  threatened  with  new  and  improved  forms 
which  may  supersede  it  before  it  has  reached 
half  its  theoretical  age.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
writer  to  agree  with  Mr.  Durand's  statement 
that  a  very  moderate  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  property  would  represent  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  depreciation  due  to  future  progress 
in  urban  transportation.  For,  within  the  past 
decade  and  long  since  the  trolley  car  came  to 
its  own,  the  development  of  the  roadbed,  track, 
power  stations,  and  rolling  stock  has  undergone 
some  remarkable  changes.  To-day,  six  thousand 
dollars  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
double-truck  car  equipped  and  ready  for  service, 
against  half  that  sum  in  1897,  or  thereabouts. 
Four-motor  equipments  of  greater  power,  longer 
and  heavier  cars,  increases  in  power-station  ca- 
pacity, and  improvements  in  the  permanent  way 
have  in  many  instances  superseded  the  lighter 
equipment  of  but  a  few  years  ago. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  building  of 
subways  and  elevated  roads  by  street  railways, 
or  their  equipment  with  the  so-called  "  multiple 
unit "  cars,  driven  by  motors  far  exceeding  in 
power  per  ton  of  car  weight  the  equipment  of 
limited  express  trains  on  steam  railways  and 
battleships  on  the  sea,  have  introduced  expenses 
literally  undreamed  of  in  the  early  days  of  elec- 
tric traction.  In  our  greater  cities,  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  so  complex  that  no  single 
type  of  equipment  is  adequate  to  handle  it 
Desirable  as  it  is  that  equipment  shall  be  liter- 
ally worked  to  death  in  meeting  the  tremendous 
demands  of  rapid  transit  in  American  cities  of 
the  first  rank,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the 
further  advance  of  the  electrical  engineer  and  the 
street-railway  manager  is  not  to  be  expected. 
All  this  means  that  the  apparatus  now  in  ser- 
vice is  certain  to  be  short-lived,  and  that  the  al- 
lowance made  for  depreciation  cannot  be  made 
low  with  safety. 
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A   FAIR   ALLOWANCE    FOR    DEPRECIATION. 

In  the  light  of  present  electric  railway  experi- 
ence, it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Durand's 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  simple  depreciation  or 
3  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment is  adequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  to- 
day. Several  years  ago,  Philip  Dawson,  an  Eng- 
lish electric-railway  engineer  of  distinguished 
reputation,  published  an  exhaustive  book  enti- 
tled <<  Electric  Railways  and  Tramways,"  based 
largely  upon  a  visit  to  this  country  covering 
many  months,  in  which  he  personally  studied 
the  American  street-railway  situation  in  great 
detail.  The  allowances  for  depreciation  which 
he  published  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
were  as  follows,  omitting  several  minor  items  : 

Per  cent. 

Biillding 1-2 

Turbines. 7-9 

Boilers 8-10 

Engines  (alow  speed) 4-  6 

Generating  nnits  (direct  conpled) 4-8 

Transformers 5-6 

Batteries 9-11 

Rotanr  converters 8-10 

Bonding 6-10 

Overhead  system ^8 

Cars 4-6 

Shop  eqoipment 12-15 

Motors 5-  8 

Track  work 7-13 

Manifestly,  it  is  a  hard  problem  to  select  a 
percentage  from  this  or  any  other  reliable  table 
of  the  sort  which  shall  be  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  component  parts'  life.  From  8  to  10  per 
cent,  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  which 
could  reasonably  be  allowed.  Three  per  cent, 
seems  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  any  event, 
as  the  money  would  almost  certainly  be  used  to 
extinguish  the  depreciation  charges  long  before 
even  simple  interest  began  to  mount  up  notice- 
ably. The  conditions  of  street-railway  opera- 
tion do  not,  as  a  rule,  favor  such  retention  of 
funds. 

THE   COST   OF   A    MODERN    TROLLEY    STSTEMS. 

The  determination  of  the  true  investment  per 
mile  of  track  in  a  street  railway  system  doing 
business  in  a  great  city  is  also  a  difficult  matter. 
Mr.  Durand  concludes  that  the  present  electric 
surface  railways  of  our  large  cities — five  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  or  over — including 
even  the  small  amount  of  elevated,  cable,  and 
underground  trolley  track  owned  by  railways 
which  operate  chiefly  on  the  surface  with  over- 
head trolley,  could  be  completely  reproduced  in 
their  present  style  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
$60,000  per  mile  of  track.  He  bases  these  con- 
clusions upon  his  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bion  J. 


Arnold's  "Report  on  the  Chicago  Transporta- 
tion Problem,"  presented  to  the  government  of 
that  municipality  in  1902.  The  writer  cannot 
so  interpret  Mr.  Arnold's  figures.  According 
to  them,  it  seems  that  "the  cost  of  a  new,  reor- 
ganized, and  combined  street-railway  system, 
exclusive  of  subways,  with  everything  first  class 
throughout,  if  constructed  new,  would  be  $69,- 
800,000  for  745.81  miles  of  track," — an  average 
of  $93,700  per  mile.  This  estimate  is  made  up 
by  Mr.  Arnold  as  follows  : 

745.81  miles  of  single  track |8Q,370«587.97 

Overhead  trolley  and  feeders 2,961^207.87 

Power  plant  and  snb-statlons,  inclnding  ma- 
chinery for  operating  2,000  cars  at  50  kw.  i)er 
car,— power-house,  100,000  kw. ;  sab-stations, 
200,000  kw.  (power-honse,  fllO  per  kw.;  sub- 
stations, |40  per  kw.) 19,000,000.00 

2,000  double-truck  cars  at  $6,000. 12,000,000.00 

250  snow-plows,  sweepers,  e^c 1,000,000.00 

Wagons,  tools,  and  other  equipment 100,204.16 

Power-house  site,  centrally  located 760,000.00 

15  substation  sites,  at  15,000. 75,000.00 

Car-shop  site 100,000.00 

20  car-house  sites 400,000.00 

Office  sites,  centrally  located 300,000.00 

Gar  shops,  buildiners,  and  machinery 800,000.00 

20  car-houses,  at  $100,000 2,000,000.00 

Office  building,  furniture,  and  fixtures 400,000.00 

Total $60,800,000.00 

Or  per  mile 98,700.00 

While  these  figures  apply,  of  course,  to  Chi- 
cago conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  it 
would  be  safe  to  figure  much  lower  in  estimat- 
ing the  investment  cost  of  a  complete  modem 
overhead  trolley  system  of  anything  like  the 
same  magnitude  elsewhere.  And  this  is  because 
the  allowances  for  the  items  in  detail  fall  close 
to  the  line  of  present  conditions  of  expenditure 
in  the  practice  of  street  railroading.  In  the 
case  of  a  smaller  system,  the  cost  per  mile  would 
tend  to  increase. 

IS   THE   FIVE-GKNT    FAKE    TOO    HIOH  ? 

We  have  briefly  considered  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  service  sold  on  the  larger  street  rail- 
ways, the  element  of  depreciation  as  a  factor  in 
fixed  charges,  the  reasonableness  of  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  a  represent- 
ative  B78tem  per  mile  of  track.  It  remains  to 
discuss  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Durand 's  ar- 
ticle, in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  five 
cents  is  too  high  a  fare  under  the  conditions  of 
operation  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  I  venture 
to  quote  this  paragraph  in  full,  as  it  seems  to 
contain  the  crux  of  Mr.  Durand's  analysis  : 

It  has  been  estimated  that  160,000  per  mile  of  track 
would  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the 
average  surface  railway  in  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
inhabitants.  A  return  of  5  per  cent,  on  this  investment 
should  be  adequate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
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almost  no  risk  in  the  street-railway  business  of  a  great 
city.  A  further  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  yearly  on  the 
investment  should  be  ample  to  cover  depreciation  in  all 
its  forms.  Interest  and  depreciation  would  th us  amount 
to  16,000  per  year  for  each  mile  of  track.  The  number 
of  fare  passengers  carried  by  surface  lines  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  averages  about  450,000  annually  per  mile, 
so  that  1>^  cents  per  passenger  would  suffice  for  interest 
and  depreciation  charges.  Adding  to  this  amount  the 
3  cents  required  for  operating  expenses  and  payments 
to  the  public  treasury,  we  have  4^  cents  as  a  reasonable 
fare  under  average  cond itions.  If,  instead  of  5  per  cent. , 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  be  fixed  at  8  per  cent., — 
at  which  rate,  by  compounding,  a  fund  would  be  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  to  replace  the  entire  plant  in  about 
twenty  years, — a  quarter  of  a  cent  could  be  taken  off 
the  fare.  It  is  practically  certain,  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  which  would  follow  a  lessening  of  the 
charge  for  transportation,  that  the  rate  of  six  tickets 


for  twenty-five  cents  would,  in  most  large  cities,  return 
a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  actually  invested.  In  those 
cities  which,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, now  demand  from  the  street-railways  consider- 
able payments  for  franchise  privileges  in  addition  to 
ordinary  taxes,  the  abandonment  of  such  requirements 
in  favor  of  lower  fares,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
now  generally  approved,  would  render  a  straight  four- 
cent  fare  reasonable.  A  still  lower  charge  would  be 
just  in  some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present  time ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  most  great  cities,  fu- 
ture growth  of  traffic  will  make  further  reductions  in 
fare  possible  from  time  to  time. 

Assuming  that  450,00G  passengers  per  mile  of 
track  irepresents  the  traffic  per  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  what  happens  to  the  five-cent  fare 
under  the  following  six  sets  of  conditions  as 
tabulated  : 


Investment 
per  mile. 

^Per  cent.-> 
Interest.  Dep'c't'n. 

Interest  and  de- 
preciation, cents 
per  passenger. 

Balance  for  oper- 
ating expenses 
and  taxes,  cents 

PosRlble  fare  re- 
duction, operating 
expenses  pins 
taxes  —  8  centA. 

Operating  ratio 
(taxes,  Z  cent.) 

1... .998,700 

8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

29 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 

2.1 
2.5 
2.5 
2.9 
3.1 
8.4 

•  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.1 

.4 

9H 

2«...  88,700 

44 

8....  80,000 

44 

4....  80,000 

62 

6....  80,000 

68 

8....  80,000..-. 

82 

Case  1  in  this  table  shows  conclusively  that  if 
we  are  correct  in  assuming  $93,700  per  mile  as 
the  investment,  6  per  cent,  as  a  fair  dividend,  8 
per  cent,  as  an  equitable  depreciation  charge, 
and  taxes  as  .3  cent,  the  operating  ratio  must 
be  only  36  per  cent,  in  order  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses with  a  five-cent  fare.  Insurance  has  char- 
itably been  included  under  taxes.  Under  these 
conditions  the  traffic  must  exceed  450,000  pas- 
sengers per  mile,  as  36  per  cent,  is  far  below 
the  operating  ratio  feasible,  or  even  possible,  on 
a  properly  conducted  street-railway  system.  In 
case  2,  assuming  6  per  cent,  depreciation,  the 
operating  ratio  becomes  44  per  cent., — still  below 
the  average  met  in  good  practice.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration,  case  3  assumes  an  investment  of 
$80,000  per  mile,  with  8  per  cent,  depreciation. 
Still  the  operating  ratio  remains  at  44  per  cent., 
and  thus  far  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
possible  margin  for  fare  reduction,  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Durand's  allowance  of  3  cents  as  the  sum 
of  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  and  our  revised 
figures  as  to  investment,  interest,  and  deprecia- 
tion. Cutting  down  the  depreciation  to  6  per 
cent,  in  case  4,  the  operating  ratio  becomes  52 
per  cent.,  which  is  reasonable  in  some  cities  and 
inadequate  in  others.  Finally,  if  we  accept  $60,- 
000  as  a  proper  investment  per  mile  for  the  sake 
of  the  resulting  figures,  case  5,  we  find  that  if 
we  neglect  the  setting  aside  of  any  sinking 
funds  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds,  or  provide 


for  unusual  accidents,  strikes,  etc.,  a  tenth  of  a 
cent  can  be  cut  from  the  five-cent  fare  with  an 
operating  ratio  of  56  per  cent.,  enabling  the 
wholesale  buyer  of  transportation  to  purchase 
20.4  rides  for  one  dollar  ;  while  in  case  6,  the 
allowance  of  6  per  cent,  depreciation  means  an 
operating  ratio  of  62  per  cent,  and  21.7  fares 
per  dollar.  The  difficulty  of  applying  such  ratios 
widely  is  easily  apparent  from  the  single  case  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  whose 
operating  ratio  closely  approximates  70  per  cent. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  pecul- 
iar conditions  of  operation  which  exist  in  dif- 
ferent cities  to  become  convinced  that  the  hap- 
hazardism  of  averages  is  an  unsafe  basis  of 
fare  reduction.  Lowering  of  fares  on  urban 
systems  cannot  be  undertaken  under  present- 
day  conditions  without  gross  injustice  to  both 
the  public  and  the  street  railways.  To  the 
street  railways  the  pinch  would  come  in  un- 
reasonably low  returns  upon  the  investment, 
while  the  public  would  be  forced  to  endure  in- 
ferior service  because  the  companies  could  not 
ajSord  to  continue  their  business  on  the  present 
liberal  scale.  The  writer  believes  that  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  fares  from  those  at  present 
in  force  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  rates,  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  people, — at  least,  those  living 
in  the  great  cities, — prefer  good  service  at  five 
cents  to  poor  accommodations  at  any  lower  rate. 
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THE  NEW   MORTGAGE  TAX   IN   NEW  YORK. 


BY  EDWIN  R.   A.  SELIGMAN. 
(McYickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.) 


ON  June  3,  1905,  a  mortgagiB-tax  law  was 
enacted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1905.  This  tax  has 
aroused  widespread  interest.  It  may  best  be 
discussed  under  four  heads:  (1)  What  is  the 
mortgage  tax  ?  (2)  Why  was  it  imposed  ?  (3) 
What  will  be  its  probable  effects  ?  (4)  What 
are  its  relations  to  the  problem  of  tax  reform 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country  ? 

In  New  York,  as  in  most  of  the  American 
States,  mortgages  have  always  been  taxable  as  a 
constituent  element  in  a  man's  property.  Under 
the  general  property  tax,  individuals  are  assess- 
able upon  their  entire  property,  personal  as  well 
as  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  at- 
tempt to  assess  personal  property  has  become 
more  and  more  unsuccessful,  until  in  the  larger 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  practi- 
cally no  attempt  is  made  to  assess  mortgages. 
In  some  States,  mortgages  are  now  specifically 
exempt  by  law.  In  other  States,  more  or  less 
strenuous  but  equally  unavailing  attempts  are 
made  to  reach  mortgages.  Under  the  "hit-and- 
miss  "  method  of  most  of  the  American  common- 
wealths, mortgages  are  sometimes  assessed  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  specific  attention  of  the 
assessor,  but  otherwise  escape. 

The  new  law  frees  mortgages  from  taxation 
under  the  general  property  tax  at  the  local  rate, 
which  is  changed  from  year  to  year  and  varies 
in  the  different  counties  in  New  York  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  $1,000.  In  place  of  this  an  annual 
specific  tax  at  the  rate  of  -|-  of  1  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  all  new  mortgages  after  July  1, 
1905,  with  the  exception  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages issued  by  the  State  or  local  divisions, 
mortgages  issued  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  (which  consists  of 
a  few  million  dollars  remaining  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1836),  mort- 
gages of  corporations  or  associations  organized 
exclusively  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  mortgages  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000  executed  by  the  members  of  local  build- 
ing, loan,  and  saving  associations.  The  tax  is 
computed  from  the  date  of  recording  to  the  fol- 
lowing July  1  or  prior  due  date  of  mortgage, 
and  is  payable  at  the  recording  office  when  the 
mortgage  is  offered  for  record  ;  a  receipt  for 
the  tax  must  be  indorsed  upon  the  mortgage 


and  recorded  therewith.  Thereafter  the  tax  is 
payable  annually  at  the  same  recording  office 
until  the  mortgage  is  satisfied.  If  there  is  any 
understanding  or  agreement  by  which  the  mort- 
gagor is  bound  to  pay  the  tax,  the  mortgage  is 
rendered  void.  This  provision,  which  does  not 
apply  to  corporate  mortgages,  is  unfortunate  in 
that  it  is  apt  to  put  the  lender  at  the  mercy  of 
an  unscrupulous  borrower. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  this  :  That 
whereas  the  old  tax  was  honored  in  the  breach 
rather  than  in  the  observance,  the  new  tax  is  so 
carefully  framed,  and  the  provisions  for  collec- 
tion and  administration  are  so  elaborate,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tax  actually  will 
be  paid.  Some  doubt  is  expressed,  however,  as 
to  whether  the  tax  can  be  collected  from  non- 
resident holders  of  New  York  mortgages.  The 
law  attempts  to  give  the  debt  a  situs  for  taxa- 
tion in  New  York.  It  does  not  do  this  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Oregon  law,  which  was  upheld, 
nor  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
which  was  successfully  resisted  by  non-resident 
holders  of  the  bonds  of  a  Pennsylvania  corpo- 
ration. 

A    NEW    SOURCE    OF    REVENUE   FOR   THE    STATE. 

The  second  question  now  arises, — why  was  the 
tax  imposed  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  reasons  to  Ije 
mentioned  further  on,  has  been,  for  the  past  few 
years,  to  separate  the  sources  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  or  at  all  events  to  restrict  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax  to  local  prop- 
erty and  to  obtain  State  revenue  from  other 
sources.  Under  this  scheme,  the  State  revenues 
were  secured  from  the  inheritance  tax,  from 
corporation  taxes,  and  from  a  part  of  the  liquor- 
license  tax.  The  expenditures  of  the  State  have, 
however,  been  increasing  faster  than  the  reve- 
nue from  these  sources,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  State  revenue  by  new 
taxes.  Thus,  a  year  or  two  ago  a  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  trust  companies  and  savings-banks, 
and  this  year  upon  stock-exchange  transactions. 
Even  these,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  a  new  source  of  revenue 
was  sought  in  the  mortgage  tax.  As  mortgages 
were,  however,  sometimes  assessed  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  the  local  "up-State"  divisions  were 
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loath  to  abandon  entirely  that  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  mortgage  tax  are  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  State  and  the  local 
divisions.  The  country  districts  calculate  that 
half  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  4-  of  1 
per  cent,  will  be  greater  than  the  proceeds  of 
the  old  tax  a^  a  part  of  the  general  property 
tax  at  the  threefold  or  fivefold  higher  rate  ;  for 
the  new  tax  will  be  collected,  while  the  old  tax 
was  collected  only  in  very  small  part. 

HUNDBEDS    OF    MILLIONS    IN    MOBTOAOES. 

Thirdly,  what  will  be  the  probable  result  of 
the  tax  ?  That  is,  what  will  be  the  revenue  from 
the  tax,  and  who  will  bear  the  burden  ?  So  far 
as  the  revenue  is  concerned,  nothing  but  vague 
calculation  can  be  made.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tax  applies  only  to  new  mort- 
gages, although  there  is  a  provision  whereby  the 
owners  of  old  mortgages  can  take  advantage  of 
the  law  if  they  so  choose.  What  the  actually 
existing  amount  of  mortgages  in  New  York  State 
now  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  with 
accuracy.  In  all  probability  there  are  between 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  of  mortgages.  From  this  amount,  how- 
ever, must  be  deducted  the  railway  and  other 
corporation  mortgages,  as  well  as  other  mort- 
gages of  long  standing.  The  value  of  new  mort- 
gages that  are  recorded  in  New  York  varies 
from  year  to  year.  In  1904,  mortgages  to  the 
value  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
were  recorded  in  Greater  New  York,  and  as  it 
is  commonly  estimated  that  the  New  York  City 
mortgages  comprise  considerably  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  amount  in  the  State,  this 
would  mean  somewhat  over  six  hundred  millions 
for  the  entire  State.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  1905,  the  value  of  mortgages  re- 
corded in  New  York  City  was  considerably 
greater,  owing  to  the  real-estate  boom  in  the 
Bronx  and  elsewhere.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  ordinary  new  mortgages  during  the  next  few 
years  is  therefore  between  six  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole 
State.  This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  any  new 
bond  issues  by  important  corporations  owning 
real  estate  in  New  York.  On  this  basis,  the  total 
yield  of  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  1  per  cent, 
would  be  between  one  and  one-half  and  two 
millions  of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  between 
four  and  one-half  and  six  millions  of  dollars  the 
second  year,  increasing  annually  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  in  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
when  the  revenue  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  revenue  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State  would  be  in  every 


case  one-half  the  total  revenue.  The  first  year, 
the  revenue  to  the  State  will  be  less  than  one 
million  dollars, — a  rather  insignificant  sum  when 
compared  with  the  total  State  expenditure,  and 
far  less  than  is  secured  from  the  corporation 
tax,  the  transfer  tax,  or  the  liquor-license  tax. 
If,  however,  the  law  stands  the  test  of  litigation 
and  remains  in  force  for  five  years,  the  proceeds 
will  be  so  large  that  the  mortgage  tax  will  as- 
sume a  place  as  the  most  important  revenue- 
producing  tax  in  the  State. 

WILL   THE    INTEBEST    BATE   BE    BAI8ED  ? 

The  other  point  is  one  of  considerably  greater 
interest.  Who  will  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  ? 
Here  there  are  two  sharply  defined  opinions. 
The  ordinary  man  thinks  that  a  tax  on  property 
must  be  borne  by  the  property -owner,  and  that 
therefore  a  tax  on  mortgages  must  be  borne  by 
the  man  who  owns  the  mortgage, — ^that  is,  by 
the  capitalist  who  lends  the  money  to  the  owner 
of  the  real  estate.  The  advocates  of  the  other 
view,  however,  claim  that  this  is  a  very  naive 
opinion.  As  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
economic  principle,  and  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  well  know,  a  special 
tax  on  mortgages,  they  think,  is  borne  by  the 
borrower,  and  not  by  the  lender.  If  all  prop- 
erty were  taxed  with  mathematical  equality,  as 
is  the  theory  of  the  general  property  tax,  there 
could  be  no  shifting  of  the  tax,  because  there 
would  be  no  other  property  in  which  the  lender 
could  invest  and  thus  escape  taxation.  But 
there  can  be  no  such  present  equality  in  practice, 
and  especially  under  existing  conditions  of  taxa- 
tion in  America  there  is  not  even  an  approach 
to  the  equal  taxation  of  all  property-owners. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which 
a  capitalist  can  invest  his  money  without  being 
taxed.  The  consequence  is  that  the  lenders 
will  refuse  to  invest  their  money  in  mortgages 
unless  the  tax  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  Thua, 
we  see  these  two  opposite  opinions, — one  that 
the  tax  will  be  borne  by  the  lender,  the  other 
that  the  tax  must  be  borne  by  the  borrower. 

As  between  these  two  theories,  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Where  the  mortgage 
tax  is  newly  imposed  as  a  special  and  exclusive 
tax,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  second  opinion  is 
correct, — V.6.,  that  the  tax  is  borne  by  the  bor- 
rower. But  in  the  case  of  the  new  mortgage 
tax  in  New  York  there  are  some  important  and 
interesting  countervailing  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  while  it  is  true  that  mortgages  have 
been  almost  entirely  exempt  in  New  York  City, 
they  have  sometimes  been  assessed  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  There  has  always  been  the  risk 
that  the  assessor  would  hit  upon  that  particular 
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mortgage,  and  up-country  lenders  have  always 
insisted  upon  being  insured  against  this  possible 
risk.  Competent  authorities  have  estimated  this 
insurance  premium  at  about  ^  of  1  per  cent., — 
that  is,  the  interest  rate  on  country  mortgages 
has  been  about  ^  of  1  per  cent,  higher  than  ■  on 
corresponding  property  elsewhere.  Under  the 
new  law,  this  insurance  premium  against  risk 
will  disappear ;  but  its  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
tax,  so  that,  to  the  extent  that  this  element  is 
concerned,  the  interest  rate  is  not  likely  to  rise 
much.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  argu- 
ment of  insurance  premium  does  not  apply  to 
the  cities,  where  the  great  mass  of  mortgages 
are  recorded,  there  would  be  no  rise  at  all  in  the 
interest  rate. 

NO  AFPBEOIABLB  INCREASE  LIKELY. 

But  now  comes  a  second  consideration.  Every 
year,  large  fortunes  are  left  in  trust  by  people 
who  die.  Under  the  law,  these  trust  estates  can 
be  invested  o^ly  in  government  bonds,  certain 
prime  railway  securities,  and  mortgages  on  real 
estate.  It  is  notorious  that  the  great  mass  of 
personal  property  that  is  actually  reached  in 
our  large  cities  consists  of  such  trust  estates. 
As  the  income  from  government  bonds  is  very 
small,  and  as  corporate  bonds  in  general  are  sub- 
ject to  the  local  property  tax  at  the  ordinary 
high  local  rate,  it  is  probable  that  moitgages 
bewaring  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  interest  will  be- 
come a  favorite  investment  with  trust  estates, 
inasmuch  as  even  if  they  were  to  pay  the  new 
tax  there  would  still  be  a  substantial  surplus. 
The  increasing  supply  of  capital  loanable  on 
mortgages  in  this  way  would  in  itself  tend  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  or  at  all  events  to 
prevent  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax  from  being 
added  to  the  rate  of  interest.  If,  therefore,  we 
consider  both  these  points, — i.e.,  the  elimination 
of  the  insurance  premium  in  country  mortgages 
and  the  increased  supply  of  loanable  capital  for 
city  mortgages, — we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
under  actual  conditions  in  New  York  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  rate  of  interest  due  to  the  tax.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  doubt  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  lenders  to  add  the  tax  to  the  rate  of  interest. 

Most  of  the  mortgages  in  New  York  are  taken 
ont  by  builders  of  tenements  and  flats.  It  might 
seem  that  the  usury  law  in  New  York,  which 
restricts  the  rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent.,  would 
prevent  the  borrowers  from  paying  more  than 
6  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  from  procuring 
loans  at  all.  This  diflBculty,  however,  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  the  incorporation  of  building 
companies,  for  the  usury  laws,  as  another  ab- 
surd result  of  modern  development,  are  relaxed 


in  favor  of  corporations.  If  the  lenders  should 
be  able  to  add  the  tax  to  the  interest  rate,  the 
•  result  would  be  to  check  to  that  extent  build- 
ing operations  and  to  increase  rents,  which  would 
have  as  a  consequence  a  still  further  congestion 
in  housing  conditions.  But  even  at  ];he  worst, 
an  increased  rate  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  would  not 
make  a  very  decided  difference,  and  if  the  above 
analysis  has  any  validity  at  all,  the  chances  are 
that  the  fears  of  the  real-estate  interests  are 
largely  unfounded,  and  that  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  mortgages 
were  entirely  exempt  the  rate  of  interest  would 
then  fall  by  the  amount  of  the  discontinued  tax, 
so  that  a  complete  exemption  of  mortgages 
would  in  the  long  run  somewhat  lower  rents 
for  the  tenement  dweller^.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  practical  results  of  the  new  tax  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  difficult  to  see  an  additional  hard- 
ship upon  any  existing  class. 

SOUND    BASIS   OF   TAX    REFORM. 

We  come  finally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
mortgage  tax  in  relation  to  the  whole  problem 
of  tax  reform.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  theory 
of  the  New  York  reform  methods  is  in  many 
respects  sound.  The  use  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  is  un- 
desirable for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
where  the  State  rate  is  based  upon  local  valua- 
tions there  is  always  a  mad  race  in  each  county 
to  keep  the  valuations  down  to  the  lowest  figures, 
in  order  to  diminish  to  that  extent  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  tax.  This  has  led  to  all  manner 
of  unseemly  disputes  and  bickerings  between 
the  counties,  and  to  glaring  inequalities  which 
have  been  only  very  inadequately  remedied  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  By  abolishing 
the  general  property  tax  for  State  purposes,  all 
these  disputes  at  once  disappear,  and  each  local- 
ity is  then  free  to  fix  its  valuation  of  property 
at  any  proportion  of  true  value  that  it  chooses. 
For  as  long  as  only  a  local  tax  must  be  raised, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  a  high 
rate  with  a  low  valuation  or  a  low  rate  with  a 
high  valuation.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
the  long-continued  effort  to  procure  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  at  full  value  in  the  city  of 
New  York  resulted,  in  1903,  in  raising  the  valu- 
ations to  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  true  value. 

The  second  point  is,  that  as  long  as  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  is  used  both  for  State  and  for 
local  purposes  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  tax.  Yet 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  general  property 
tax  is  everywhere  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
successful  in  the  United  States,  as  an  inevitable 
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result  of  economic  changes,  and  that  in  our  large 
industrial  centers  it  has  become  a  complete  farce. 
Wherever  any  attempts  are  made  by  more  in-* 
quisitorial  methods, — ^as,  for  instance,  by  the 
listing  system  or  the  ferret  system, — to  enforce 
taj^ation  of  personal  property,  the  only  result  is 
to  increase  perjury  instead  of  increasing  revenue. 
The  crying  need,  therefore,  of  modern  American 
conditions  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition 
of  the  personal-property  tax  and  its  replacement 
by  something  more  equable  and  more  suited  to 
modern  economic  life. 

A     DEFECT     OF    THE     NEW     SYSTEM, LAOK     OF 

ELASTICITY. 

This,  then,  was  the  theory  of  the  New  York 
separation  of  State  and  local  revenues,  —  the 
relegation  of  the  property  tax  to  the  localities, 
with  a  prospect  of  gradually  changing  the  local 
method,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dependence 
by  the  State  on  the  so-called  indirect  taxes, — an 
unhappily  chosen  phrase  of  Governor  Odell.  In 
the  working  out  of  this  scheme,  however,  one 
serious  mistake  was  made.  The  older  system, 
vicious  as  it  was,  possessed  this  great  advan- 
tage,— it  was  elastic  and  self  -  regulative.  If 
the  State  needed  more  revenue,  it  simply  in- 
creased the  rate  on  the  general  property.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  however,  specific  or  per- 
centage taxes  were  introduced  in  the  place  of 
the  old  apportioned  tax, — ^that  is,  a  rate  of  so 
much  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  inheritances  and 
corporations,  and  a  specific  rate  on  excises,  etc., 
and  this  rate  remained  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  There  was  hence  a  fundamental  lack  of 
elasticity.  In  England,  this  elasticity  is  pro- 
vided by  the  income  tax,  the  rate  of  which 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Under  the  old  New 
York  system,  the  elasticity  was  provided  by  the 
property  tax.  Under  the  new  system,  there  is 
no  elasticity,  and  as  the  State  expenditures  in- 
crease it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
search  out  new  sources  of  State  revenue.  Under 
actual  political  conditions,  this  means  Ihat  the 
Legislature,  dominated  by  the  rural  representa- 
tives, will  select  taxes  that  fall  primarily  on  the 
cities,  and  we  may  hence  expect  that  the  con- 
troversies of  the  past  year  or  two  in  connection 
with  the  tax  on  trust  companies,  on  stock  sales, 
and  on  mortgages  will  grow  in  intensity  and  im- 
portance as  new  taxes  are  selected  from  year 
to  year. 


This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and 
will,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 
Every  modern  system  of  taxation  must  possess 
the  element  of  elasticity.  There  is  one  scheme 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  New  York  Tax 
Reform  Association  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
which  has  been  put  into  partial^  operation  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  would  bring  about  this 
result.  This  is  a  method  of  apportioning  the 
State  tax  and  granting  local  option  in  determin- 
ing the  subjects  of  local  taxation.  It  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  the  necessary  revenues  may 
be  derived  by  making  each  locality  contribute 
to  the  State  revenues  in  proportion  to  its 
own  expenditures.  The  scheme  possesses  four 
advantages.  First,  it  would  provide  elasticity, 
as  did  the  old  system  ;  second,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  down  State  expenditures,  because  each 
locality  would  be  interested  in  the  control  of 
State  finance, — an  interest  which  is  now  fast 
being  lost ;  third,  it  would  tend  to  keep  down 
local  expenditures  ;  and,  fourth,  it  would  enable 
each  locality  to  raise  its  revenues  in  any  way 
that  seemed  best  to  it,  and  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  conflicts  between  country  and  city.  If  the 
rural  districts  desired  to  maintain  the  personal- 
property  tax,  they  could  do  so  ;  if  the  large  cities 
desired  to  substitute  something  else,  they  would 
be  equally  free  to  follow  their  bent. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
while  the  new  mortgage  tax  is  by  no  means  so 
harmful  a  piece  of  legislation  as  is  represented 
by  some,  and  while  it  is  probably  destined  to 
become  the  most  important  source  of  revenue 
in  the  State,  from  the  broad  point  of  view  it 
nevertheless  represents  a  tendency  which  has 
in  some  respects  gone  to  undue  lengths.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  controversies  aroused 
by  the  mortgage  and  stock -sales  tax  in  New 
York  may  lead  the  legislators  to  reconsider 
their  opinion.  The  chief  sources  of  present 
State  revenue— the  corporation  tax,  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  liquor  license— have  prob- 
ably come  to  stay.  Would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  additional  rev- 
enues of  the  future  upon  a  method  which  is  at 
once  more  elastic  and  more  promising  of  ulti- 
mate reform  ?  The  situation  in  New  York  is 
all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  conditions  which  will  soon  confront  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  as  they  evolve  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  communities. 


SOME   FRENCH   BOOKS  THAT  AMERICAN 

WOMEN    OUGHT  TO   READ. 

BY  STEPHANE  JOUSSELIN. 
(Member  of  tbe  Paris  Municipal  Council  and  of  the  Greneral  Council  of  the  Seine.) 


BY  far  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  recent  tour  in  the  United  States 
is  the  excellent  education  and  the  admirable  in- 
telligence of  the  American  woman.  I  was  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  her  knowledge  of  and 
her  interest  in  the  literature  of  France.  1  know 
of  no  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Russia,  where  the  women  so  gener- 
ally speak  the  French  language,  and  where  the 
study  of  our  literature  is  so  closely  followed  as 
it  is  in  America.  I  must  say  here  that  I  con- 
sider the  education  of  the  American  woman  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  given  in  France.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  young  girls, 
who,  more  often  than  not,  are  extremely  well- 
read. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  man 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  business,  traveling  to 
his  office  early  in  the  morning  and  not  returning 
until  late  at  night,  and  having,  in  addition,  the 
attraction  of  his  clubs,  the  American  woman  is 
left  a  great  deal  to  her  own  devices.  She  has  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  dispose  of  as  she  wills. 
This  time  she  occupies  largely  in  reading  and  in 
keeping  au  courant  with  the  events  of  the  day. 
This  fact  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  prodigious 
success  of  American  magazines  and  reviews,  a 
success  which  is  certainly  well  deserved.  It  is 
the  American  woman  who  buys  and  reads  the 
periodical  literature  in  the  United  States,  and 
determines  its  tone. 

THE    INTEREST    IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

The  American  woman  is  deeply  interested  in 
French  literature.  The  number  of  women  in  the 
United  States  who  speak  French  fluently  is  con- 
siderable, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful 
hours  spent  in  many  charming  American  homes 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  discussing  art 
and  literature.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which 
I  cannot'ex plain, — that  is,  the  extraordinary  se- 
lection of  French  books  which,  as  a  rule,  I  find 
lying  around  in  American  libraries. 

Many  times,  in  positive  amazement,  I  have 
asked  my  amiable  hostess  how  she  came  to  pos- 
sess those  copies  of  some  of  the  most  disgusting 
novels  published  during  the  year,  the  titles  of 
which  I  do  not  care  to  mention  for  fear  of  ad- 
vertising them  further.     The  reply  was  always 


to  the  effect  that  the  volume  had  been  purchased 
at  a  well-known  bookseller's  as  one  of  the  latest 
Parisian  novelties,  the  lady  adding  that  her  na- 
ture had  more  than  revolted  at  its  broad,  un- 
healthy tone.  This  acknowledgment  was  always 
followed  by  the  request  "  Do  tell  us  what  French 
books  we  ought  to  read  and  what  ones  we  can 
give  to  our  daughters." 

It  is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  embarrassing 
task  to  answer  such  a  question,  for  there  is  no 
more  delicate  undertaking  than  that  of  counselor 
in  such  matters.  I,  therefore,  usually  tried  to 
escape  responsibility  by  suggesting  a  few  of  the 
classic  novels  which  every  one  in  France  knows 
by  heart.  Alas  !  I  was  generally  met  with  the 
statement :  '*  Oh,  we  read  that  long  ago.  The 
book  has  been  translated  into  English,  and,  be- 
sides, we  read  it  in  the  original  text.  What  we 
really  want  is  a  list  of  new  books,  moral  ones  ; 
for,  surely,  all  the  actual  literary  productions  of 
France  cannot  be  like  this  example." 

THE  EROTIC  TENDENCY  IN'  FRENCH. 

Of  course,  all  our  French  writers  to-day  are 
not  indecent ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  most 
of  our  modern  writers,  unlike  those  of  England 
and  America,  have  almost  entirely  abandoned 
the  sentimental  novel,  to  devote  themselves  to 
illegitimate  love  in  all  its  phases.  I  might  add, 
that  a  large  number,  also,  make  a  far  too  real- 
istic and  too  attractive  picture  of  vice  ;  that  the 
»'  naturaliste  "  school  has  been  a  little  too  prom- 
inent of  late  years,  and,  finally,  that  certain 
French  writers  have  manifested  an  unhealthy 
talent  for  depicting  and  exaggerating  the  hid- 
den side  of  Parisian  life.  But,  happily  for  our 
moral  and  for  our  literary  excellence,  these 
writers  are  in  the  small  minority.  We  have  a. 
brilliant  circle  of  authors  who  hold  it  their  duty 
to  defend  our  literary  prestige,  and  who  are 
proving  worthy  of  their  task. 

Why  is  it  that  the  very  books  a  French  woman 
would  not  admit  to  her  home  must  be  the  ones 
that  find  their  way  across  the  ocean  into  the 
homes  of  American  women,  who,  half  the  time, 
do  not  understand  them,  but  upon  whom  they 
leave  a  most  deplorable  impression  of  our  French 
literature  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
planation.    Here  is  the  only  possible  one  :  as  a 
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rule,  the  publisherB  bring  out  a  larger  edition 
of  their  immoral  novels,  and  evidently  they  pre- 
fer such  to  form  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
call  ^^  literature  d^ exportation.^^ 

AUTHOBS   OF   GOOD    FRENCH    NOVELS. 

But  to  answer  the  questions  of  my  American 
friends  who  are  anxious  to  read  good  French 
novels.  Need  I  recall,  even  briefly,  the  names 
already  so  well  known  in  America — Paul  Bour- 
get,  Anatole  France,  Pierre  Loti,  Ren6  Bazin, 
Paul  Hervieu,  Marcel  Provost,  and  others  ?  These 
are  the  worthy  successors  of  Maupassant,  Gon- 
court,  Zola,  and  Daudet,  although  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  their  works  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  and  unsophisticated. 
A  judicious  selection  can  easily  be  made.  For 
example,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  Zola's  books, 
such  as  "Le  R^ve,"  "La  Faute  de  I'Abb^  Mou- 
ret,"  "Une  Page  d' Amour,"  give  us  a  delight- 
ful impression  of  the  charm  and  poetry  of  the 
author's  genius,  whereas  "Nana,"  "La  B^te 
Humaine,"  "  L'Assommoir,"  and  others,  not- 
withstanding the  real  talent  they  display,  can 
only  sicken  a  delicate  mind  by  their  too-evident 
search  for  degrading  realism.  Is  there  any 
more  charming  book  than  "Lettres  de  Mon 
Moulin,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet?  1  looked  for 
them  in  vain  in  America.  No  one  knew  them. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  for  they  are  each  one  a 
veritable  jewel  in  its  way,  and  far  superior  to 
"  Sapho,"  the  presentation  of  which  on  the  stage 
recently  caused  such  a  tempest  of  indignation 
in  New  York. 

While  speaking  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  his  son,  L^on  Daudet,  who 
has  80  richly  inherited  from  the  paternal  genius. 
Although  still  young,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Goncourt  Academy,  and  his  triumphs  are  in- 
numerable. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  name 
of  Daudet  brought  with  it  literary  gifts.  The 
brother  of  Alphonse,  Ernest,  is  a  remarkable  his- 
torian and  a  charming  novelist ;  while  Madame 
Daudet,  the  widow  of  Alphonse,  has  published  a 
book  of  "  Souvenirs,"  the  inspiration  of  which 
proves  an  undeniable  literary  temperament. 
Everything,  indeed,  written  by  a  Daudet  is  worth 
knowing. 

George  Sand  is,  to  my  mind,  not  so  well 
known  in  America  as  her  great  genius  merits. 
Even  in  this  great  Paris,  where  every  one  and 
everything  is  so  quickly  forgotten,  her  books 
are  still  extremely  popular.  "La  Petite  Fa- 
dette,"  "  Claudie,"  "  Fran9ois  le  Champi,"  "  Con- 
suelo,"  and  "  La  Mare  au  Diable"  are  master- 
pieces which  should  be  in  every  library,  and 
which  old  and  young  alike  can  read. 


But,  my  questioners  will  say,  none  of  these  are 
exactly  novelties.  Very  true.  But  what  is  really 
beautiful  remains  eternally  beautiful,  and,  in 
order  to  speak  of  modern  authors,  we  must  turn 
ouY  attention  to  those,  unfortunately,  very  much 
inferior  to  George  Sand.  While  I  still  speak 
of  past  works,  however,  let  me  not  forget  one 
whose  success  has  not  diminished  by  lapse  of 
time.  I  refer  to  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvester  Bon- 
nard,"  by  Anatole  France,  a  delicious  story  full 
of  tenderness,  charm,  and  emotion. 

I  want  to  mention  Andr^  Theuriet,  a  true  ro- 
mancer, whose  novels  are  full  of  poetry  and  senti- 
ment, and  can  be  left  unhesitatingly  in  any  hands. 
Gustave  Drog  has  amused  us,  and  can  amuse 
any  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  read 
his  "Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B^b^"  or  "Mme. 
Femme  G6nante,"  but  he  is  especially  captivating 
in  a  delicious  volume  entitled  "Tristesses  et 
Sourires."  This  last  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series 
of  observations  so  cleverly  ani  daintily  penned 
that  it  can  be  reread  many  times. 

Victor  Cherbuliez  and  L6on  de  Tinseau  can 
be  recommended  without  hesitation,  as  can  also 
Edouard  Rod,  who  becomes  more  and  more  em- 
inent as  a  psychological  analyst.  And  Huys- 
manns,  what  an  admirable  writer  he  has  become 
within  the  past  few  years  I  His  "  Cath^drale  "  is 
a  treasure  of  learning  and  beauty. 

FRENCH    WOMAN    WRITERS. 

I  must  not  forget  to  remind  American  women 
that  our  women  of  France  have  not  remained 
outside  the  literary  movement.  Among  the 
French  writers  of  the  gentler  sex,  I  would  first 
mention  Jean  de  la  Br6t^,  whose  book  entitled 
"  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure  "  is  a  dainty  master- 
piece which  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  But  especially  would  I  speak  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Madame  Bentzon,  who  has  written  two 
books  of  notes  and  observations,  "  Femmes 
d'Am^rique  "  and  "  Les  Am^ricaines  chez  Elles." 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  American  women 
say  that  these  volumes  show  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  not  only  a  clear  insight  into  the  feminine 
nature,  but  also  a  particular  discernment  into 
the  special  complexities  of  American  feminine 
nature. 

Before  concluding,  let  i^  say  once  more  how 
deeply  I  admire  America'sVoung  women  who, 
in  the  never-ceasing  desire  to  iomrove  their  minds, 
cultivate  their  literary  tastes  ^d  capacities  to 
such  a  high  degree.  What  an  e^mple  for  our 
young  French  women,  whom  I  woWd  like  to  see 
take  more  interest  in  the  literatureB  of  England 
and  America  and  appreciate  both  asthey  deserve. 
French  women  need  just  such  a  stimulus. 
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WHAT  TOGO'S  VICTORY   MEANS  TO  US. 


ANALYZING  the  victory  of  Admiral  Togo 
in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Mr.  Fark 
Benjamin  (writing  in  the  Independent)  finds  a 
□umber  of  lesaoos  for  us  of  the  United  States  in 


the  actual  battle  and  the  oonditions  whicli  made 
it  possible.  In  the  first  place,  he  refers  to  Japan's 
well-known  rule  that  her  ships  shall  Gght  as  near 
aa  possible  to  her  own  coast.  Foiutiug  out  the 
advantage  to  the  Japanese  ships  to  be  near  their 
home  ports,  and  the  disadvantage  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  have  to  sail  around  the  world,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin applies  the  lesson  to  the  American  navy 
in  these  words : 

One  of  the  strongest  parts  of  oar  aavy  Is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  another  is  the  Paclfto,  Hostile  fleets,  toattack 
na,  must  cross  them.  Clearly,  It  Is  better  to  lio  our  sea 
fighting  at  home— as  Togo  did.  That  also  makee  for  a 
smaller  navy,  since  two  fleeta,  one  to  go  off  on  excur- 
Biona  and  the  other  to  defend  the  coast,  wUl  not  be 


He  analyzes  the  Russian  losses,  and  revises 
the  estimate  of  Japan's  position  among  naval 
nations.  Russia  failed,  he  points  out,  because 
she  regarded  a  great  navy  as  being  made  up  of 
many  ships,  forgetting  that  it  must  also  be  mode 
up  of  good  sailors.  The  replacing  of  ships 
alone  can  never  insure  an  efficient  navy,  he  says. 

A  battleship  can  be  built  in  forty  months,  bat  it 
takes  seveuty-tno  months  to  reader  a  man,  otherwise 
qualified,  fit  tor  the  lowest  naval  rank,  and  nearly 
twenty  years  to  eduoatea  competent  naval  commander. 
These  are  the  periods  required,  observe,  when  the  raw 
material  comes  from  a  stock,  bred  to  the  sea,  and  when 
training  Is  conducted  under  the  traditions  and  disci- 
pline of  the  natural  sailor  races.  To  these  the  Russians 
do  not  belong,  nor  have  they  ever  followed  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  sea  discipline  and  traditions,  .  .  .  It  Is  a  new 
navy  of  men  that  Russia  will  have  to  raise  up ;  not 
merely  a  navy  of  ships. 

Continuing  the  analysis,  and  dilating  upon 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  torpedo 
boats  and  submarines  in  the  action,  he  says  : 

Again  has  been  proved  tbe  vulnerability  of  the  huge 
battleship.  Again  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most 
complicated  a^regatlon  of  mechanism  that  the  hu- 
man mind  has  ever  produced  can  certainly  be  sent  to 
the  bottom  by  a  tew  score  poundsof  explosive  detonated 
agaiust  her  ander-water  hull.  Another  fact  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  heavy  superstructures  of  the  battleships 
did  not  preveat  wholesale  slaughter  ol  their  crews  and 
prompt  destruction  of  ammunition  hoists  and  other 
vital  mechanisms.  The  men  who  escaped  from  the 
Borodino  liken  her  decks  to  shambles,  and  yet  here 
was  a  vessel  in  which  the  ci-ew  were  mainly  disposed  tn 
no  less  than  eight  separate  armored  turrets.  Conceive 
the  frightful  slaughter  which  would  occur  in  such  ves- 
sels as  our  Kearmrge  or  Kentucky,  where  most  of  tbe 
crew  is  massed  in  a  single  huge,  weakly  protected  com- 
partment. .  -  .  And,  finally,  this  great  action  was  won, 
not  by  a  huge. fleet  of  battleships,  but  by  (our,  supple- 
mented by  eight  armored  cruisers.  No  stronger  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  in  favor  o(  the  contention  that 
what  we  need  ia  not  a  vast  battleship  force  capable  of 
overwhelming  that  of  any  foreign  nation  by  mere  nnm- 
bers,  but  an  adequate  fleet,  far  smaller,  but  of  tbe  high- 
est possible  efficleucy  in  both  material  and  men. 

He  compliments  the  Japanese  upon  their  pre- 
paredness for  war  and  the  astuteness  of  their 
strategy.  Tbe  personnel  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
he  declares,  has  much  to  do  with  the  dash  and 
vigor  of  the  Japanese  attack.  Togo's  victory 
was  won  by  his  men,  he  reminds  ns. 
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The  average  age  of  the  Japanese  commanding  offi- 
cers  is  between  forty  and  forty -four  years.  All  the 
Japanese  rear-admirals  are  less  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
Togo  himself  is  forty-eight.  [This  is  an  error.  Admi- 
ral Togo  was  born  in  1851.  He  is  therefore  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year. — Editor.]  The  men  who  handled  the  smaller 
vessels  and  torpedo  boats  are  much  younger.  Our  navy 
is  officered  by  old  men, — too  old  to  be  of  any  use  in  war. 
Our  youngest  rear-admiral  is  older  than  Togo.  The 
average  age  of  our  captains  is  thirteen  years  beyond 
that  of  the  Japanese  captains.  Our  youngest  captain, 
if  in  the  Japanese  navy,  would  long  since  have  been 
superannuated.  All  of  our  captains  are  fifty-five  years 
and  over.  We  are  not  properly  educating  the  younger 
men,  because  we  are  giving  to  these  old  men  the  experi- 
ence in  command.  The  first  thing  that  we  should  do 
in  the  event  of  war  would  be  to  relieve  them  and  put 
the  young  men  in  their  places.  In  the  great  fieet  which 
we  have  already  collected  a  battleship  is  commanded 
by  a  captain  over  sixty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  less 
than  a  year  to  serve  before  he  is  retired  by  law.  His 
past  service  record  has  been  excellent,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  further  educating  him  ?  While  in  most  profes- 
sions a  man  at  sixty -one  is  far  from,  being  worn  out, 
this  is  not  true  of  the  naval  career,  and  less  true  than 
ever  now,  when  the  strain  upon  physical  endurance  is 
greater  than  ever. 

The  remedy  for  this  lack  in  our  navy  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  suggests  is  a  rather  drastic  one, 


that  is  to  remove  at  once  from  the  active  list  of  the  navy 
every  officer  of  command  rank  who  is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  promote  their  juniors  to  their  places.  Even 
then  the  admirals  and  captains  will  have  had  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century^s  service.  There  is  no  lea- 
son  of  the  recent  great  battle  which  is  plainer  than  this. 
If  the  next  war  must  find  us  with  incompetent  men  in 
the  navy,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  lower  grades  than  among  the  commanders, 
who  directly  hold  in  their  keeping  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  nation. 

His  last  point  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
Japanese  upon  secrecy  as  to  their  naval  plans. 
Their  success  in  preventing  any  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Togo's  fleet  getting  abroad 
has  been  wonderful  and  a  great  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  was  probably  no  information  more  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  press  of  the  entire  world ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  to  any  one  able  to  give  it  a  price  would 
have  been  paid  which  might  well  seem  a  fortune  in  it- 
self. Yet  out  of  the  thousands  of  Japanese  who  could 
have  said  where  that  fieet  was,  out  of  the  unknown 
number  who  must  have  been  tempted  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  possible  reward,  Tiot  one  told,  Japan  can 
well  be  proud  of  her  victory,  but  she  can  be  even  prouder 
of  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  her  people. 


COUNT  OKUMA  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  JAPAN'S  GREATNESS. 


THREE  reasons  are  given  by  Count  Okuma, 
in  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Jiji  ShimpOj  of  Tokio,  for  the  achievements  of 
Japan  in  her  path  of  progress,  and  particularly 
in  her  present  war  with  Russia.  Count  Okuma, 
of  course,  always  uses  the  term  *'  Nippon,"  which 
is  the  name  the  Japanese  themselves  have  for 
their  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  Nip- 
pon is  the  country  of  the  gods ;  secondly,  she 
has  had  a  particularly  favorable  geographical 
position  and  peculiarly  advantageous  character- 
istics in  her  people  ;  in  the  third  place,  she  has 
reaped  great  advantages  from  the  centuries  she 
spent  under  the  feudal  regwie. 

Ever  since  the  gods  established  the  eight 
states  [the  original  provinces  of  the  island  em- 
pire! and  sent  down  into  them  a  r«Cce  of  men, — 
that  is,  for  three  thousand  years, — Nippon  has 
never  forgotten  that  she  is  the  land  of  the 
gods.  This  dominant  conviction,  holding  sway, 
as  it  does,  over  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
Nippon,  together  with  that  other  conviction  that 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  is  as  eternal  as  heaven 
and  earth,  have  brought  forth  a  nation  and  a  na- 
tional consciousness  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  "  The  history  of 
Nippon  is  innocent  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason." 
It  is  true  that  history  accuses  a  number  of  Sho- 


guns  of  treason,  but  they  were  only  guilty  of 
abusing  the  generous  confidence  of  their  sov- 
ereigns, and  by  no  means  could  they  be  charged 
with  the  crime  of  treason  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  in  the  criminal  code  of  modem  Nippon  there 
is  no  form  of  punishment  provided  for  treason.  Of 
what  other  civilized  state  can  this  be  said  ?  Moreover, 
the  person  of  his  majesty  and  the  functions  of  his  gov- 
ernment have  a  sacredness  about  them  such  as  in  other 
civilized  states  i  s  ascribed  to  the  holy  rites  of  religion  ; 
and  the  people  of  Nippon  look  upon  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign  prince  and  state  as  something  quite  as  sacred 
as  those  to  any  of  the  gods  of  heaven.  Our  religious 
attitude  was  voiced  many  years  ago  by  Sugawara 
Michizane  in  the  couplet :  ''If  only  your  heart  be  true, 
even  though  you  pray  not  the  gods  will  hear." 

Geography  has  been  partial  to  Nippon.  "  The 
waters  which  have  separated  us  from  the  conti- 
nent have  also  protected  us  from  the  avarice 
and  struggles  of  continental  states  during  the 
Dark  Ages." 

Because  the  early  ambitions  of  conquerors  found  it 
difficult  to  invade  us  in  their  primitive  vessels,  we  have 
been  saved  from  many  a  vortex  in  political  struggle 
and  storm,  in  which  so  many  of  the  states  of  ancient 
China  found  their  grave. 

Equatorial  currents,  tides,  and  even  monsoons, 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  present 
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Nippon.  Oat  of  the  fusion  of  divere  races  and 
the  ages  of  planning  and  evolution  has  come  the 
present  state. 

Tbroogh  tbe  intermingling  of  many  alien  Blocks  of 
men,  the  people  of  Nippon  have  been  able  to  lake  bravery 
from  the  make-up  of  the  Tatar  of  the  north,  and  to 
extract  from  the  Malay  of  the  south  characteridtice 
which  have  helped  ns  in  colonizing  and  abeorbing  the 
literature  and  &ne  arts  of  China  .  .  .  Eclecticiam  in 
religion,  and  the  broad-mindedness  with  which  the 
modern  Nippon  is  welcoming  at  one  and  tbe  same  time 
the  truths  that  are  in  Baddhism,  in  CouIacIauiBm,  and 
in  Christianity,  is  one  of  tbe  frnits  of  onr  ethical  and 
philosophical  borlEon,  which  has  been  widened  by  the 
mingling  of  many  peoples.  Above  all  have  we  been 
bleased  with  the  most  precious  gift  of  the  gods,  simpli- 
city,—dmpliclty  in  taste,  in  thought,  and  in  life. 

One  of  the  prominent  cbaracteristics  of  the 
people    of    Nippon    is    that    which    emphasizes 


loyalty,  courage,  politeness,  and  the  sense  of 
honor.  It  is  called  hushido,  the  way  of  tbe 
Samurai.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  speak  of 
this  hushido  as  though  it  were  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Samurai.  The  ideals  soon  pene- 
trated to  the  consciousDese  of  the  whole  people. 
Through  many  centuries  of  Nippon  feudalism,  the 
fostering  of  this  spirit  of  loyalty,  courage,  conrl«sy, 
and  love  of  righteousness  has  gone  on,  until  they  have 
become,  not  only  the  peculiar  cbaracteristics  of  the 
Samurai  class,  but  of  all  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large.  With  the  decline  of  tbe  Samurai  we  saw  come 
into  flower  a  number  of  men  famed  for  tbetr  disin- 
terestedness, their  unquestioned  courage,  and  their 
sense  of  honor.  These  men  sprang  from  every  class  of 
society,  and  so  it  Is  to  our  feudal  days,  so  unlike  those 
of  Continental  Europe  in  many  cardinal  respects,  that 
we  owe  in  large  measure  tbe  flowering  of  tbe  Nippon 
of  to-day. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  OF  EUROPE. 


APROPOS  of  the  Morocco  situation,  the  new 
Norwegian  magazine,  Vot  Tid,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  first  in  the  language  in  this  country, 
has  an  editorial  under  the  above  title.     It  says  : 

His  name  isWilhelm,  and  he  Is  German  Emperor. 
Most  of  tbe  European  states  generally  have  more  or  lees 
of  a  quarrel  on  their  hands,  sometimes  among  them- 
selveH,  sometimes  with  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Wilhelm  site  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  keeps 
watch.  If  any  of  tbe  powers  get  into  a  Sght  and  others 
want  to  "  mix  in,"  Wilhelm  lifta  his  police  club  and 
says,  "Keep  away  1" 

Summarizing  the  "  burning "  political  ques- 
tions now  agitating  Europe,  the  Vor  Tid  con- 
tinues : 

Europe  has  time  and  again  been  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  Turkish  question.  The  Turkish  question  is 
Rally  only  a  question  of  Constantinople.  Constanti- 
nople is  the  gate  to  tbe  Orient,  to  Asia  Russia  would 
give  Siberia  if  she  could  get  Constantinople.  If  she 
could  get  Constantinople,  she  would  take  Asia  And 
for  that  reason  England  can  never  let  Russia  take 
Constantinople.  It  would  be  her  death-blow.  The 
Suez  Canal  and  India  would  soon  be  lost.  And  ho  both 
England  and  Russia  have  been  Hirtlug  with  or  threat- 
ening the  Turkish  Sultan,  according  to  circumstances. 
But  Wilhelm  the  Emperor  has  mode  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  and  taken  a  hand,  and  at  present  he  Is  tbe 
Sultan's  "best  friend"  and  has  greater  influence  In 
Constautiuople  than  either  Russia  or  England. 

"When  Kngland  was  at  war  with  tbe  Boers  in 
Africa,  ■'  the  whole  German  people  sympathized 
with  the  Boers,  and  the  feeling  toward  England 
was  very  bitter.  It  was  the  same  in  Russia.  But 
Wilhelm  lifted  his  police  club  :  Hands  ofi  1 
and  the  poor  Boere  got  no  help."  When  the  war 
between  Russia  luid  Japan  became  inevitable. 


Russia  had  cause  to  fear  for  her  western  border. 
There  was  the  turbulent  Poland,  the  restless 
Finland  ;  they  might  use  their  opportunity  to 
seek  help  from  some  of  tbe  powers  and  involve 
Russia  in  complications  in  Kurope,  but  "  Mr. 


Wilhelm  promises  to  keep  good  watch  at  the 
border  line,  and  bo  Russia  feels  safe  there." 

France  feels  quite  an  Inclination  for  North  Africa, 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  add  Morocco  to  her 
possessions  there,  and  had  diplomatically  arrived  at  an 
understanding  with  England,  who  would  likely  get  com- 
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peosatlon  somewbere  else,  (or  England  is  accoatomed 
to  be  paid,  not  only  when  ehe  does  something,  bat  also 
wheD  she  does  nothing.  France  had  also,  h7  her  oblig- 
ing conduct  toward  the  United  States  in  the  Perdicarls 
aflalr,  gained  the  good-will  of  this  conntiy,  and  pro- 
fessed to  regnrd  this  good-will  almoetasarecogDitloD 
by  this  country  of  lier  supremacy  in  Morocco.  Bnt  Just 
as  France  smilingly  and  quietly  la  spreading  her  wings 
over  Morocco  to  take  possession  Mr,  Wllhelm  emtiarks 
(or  the  Mediterranean  and  pays  a  visit  to  Morocco.  He 
remained  only  a  couple  of  days,  but  it  was  enough.  He 
declares,  in  an  address  right  there  on  the  spot,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  French  supremacy  In 
Morocco,   and  that  France  shall   have    no  privileges 


there  which  Germany  does  not  enjoy  as  well,  and  thfa 
virtually  guarantees  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Morocco.  This  came  almost  like  lightning  from  & 
clear  sky.  France  is,  of  course,  terribly  chagrined, 
but  does  not  dare  t«  complain  too  loudly,  and  England 
pretends  to  be  a  little  offended,  bnt  does  not  take  it  all 
very  sertonsly. 

Mr.  Wilhelm,  concludes  Tor  Tid,  has  also 
"tried  his  police  authority  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  it  is  a  little  difFerent  over  here, 
for  here  is  another  chief  of  police,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  Wilhelm  will  not  dare  to  meas- 
ure cluba." 


ALFONSO  XIII.  OF  SPAIN  AND  HIS  INHERITANCE. 


THE  tour  through  France  and  England  of 
the  youngest  king  in  Europe  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  sympathetic  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  entire  world.     There  is  a  good  deal 


tFrom  a  photogimph  taken  during  his  n 


It  visit  to  Parld.) 


of  the  halo  of  romance  about  Alfonso  XIII. — 
the  fatherless  child  born  a  king,  his  frail  life 
holding  together  the  loyalty  of  a  disturbed  and 
distracted  country,  and  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment resting  upon  a  woman.  No  child  could 
have  been  more  longed  for,  and  it  was  pathetic,  in- 


deed, that  his  young  father  did  not  live  to  see  his 
son.  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria  Christina  of  Aus- 
tria had  two  daughters,  but  the  King  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight,  some  six  months  before 
his  boy  was  born  on  May  17,  188G.  Fortunately, 
the  widowed  queen  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  she  guarded  the  kingdom  for  her  son 
with  rare  tact  and  discretion  during  the  long  years 
of  minority.  She  was  determined  to  call  him 
Alfonso  after  hia  father,  and  though  the  sup>er- 
stitious  Spaniards  objected  to  the  number  XIII., 
the  queen  had  her  way,  and,  further,  defied 
superstition  by  asking  Fope  Leo  XIII.  to  be  his 
godfather.  The  first  letter  the  young  king  ever 
wrota  was  to  the  Pope  to  thank  bis  godfather 
for  a  present  on  his  first  communion.  The  little 
(ellow  wrote  seven  copies  before  he  made  one 
tidy  enough  to  send.  Speaking  of  the  young 
king's  boyhood,  the  London  Graphic  says  ; 

Little  Alfonso  grew  up  amid  the  greatest  affection. 
The  queen  never  left  him,  bis  sisters  were  his  slavea, 
and  wherever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  people  went 
into  ecstasies.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  a  baby  when 
he  first  took  part  in  state  ceremonies,  but  his  dignity 
exceededhi8years,aud  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  toddle 
the  juvenile  sovereign  was  most  particular  about  being 
saluted  according  toliisrank.  At  flret  hewasa  very  del- 
icate child,  so  he  was  kept  in  the  open  air,  had  more 
play  than  lessons,  and  spent  much  time  by  the  sea  at 
San  Sebastian.  There  he  played  soldiers  with  such  en- 
joyment that  a  boy  regiment  was  formed  of  mlteeof  his 
own  age,  duly  uniformed  and  drilled,  whom  he  reviewed 
with  much  ceremony.  In  fact,  the  young  king  has  al- 
ways had  strong  military  tastes,  and  is  exceptionally 
well  trained  in  army  tactics.  As  be  grew  into  boyhood 
his  lessons  were  rather  heavy  for  so  young  a  child,  bat 
he  worked  well  under  an  English  governess,  and  at  ten 
years  hod  a  military  governor  and  a  regular  house- 
hold of  his  own.  Very  wisely,  however,  the  queen  In- 
sisted on  a  large  share  of  outdoor  pursuits  in  his  educa- 
tion, so  the  young  king  learned  to  ride,  row,  and  fence 
with  much  enjoyment.  From  the  time  be  could  flrst  sit 
a  small  pony,  young  Alfonso  has  been  devoted  to  riding, 
and  a  new  horse  to  match  his  growth  was  hie  mother^ 
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fsvorite  tiresent.  The  King  is  a  steady,  intelligent 
worker,  with  much  aptitude  for  languages,— he  speaks 
ESnglish,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  besides  being  a 
fair  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, — and  he  has  been  most 
carefully  trained  in  statesmanship.  Like  his  mother, 
he  is  a  good  musician.  According  to  Spanish  custom, 
the  King  came  of  age  when  sixteen,  three  years  ago,  and 
then  solemnly  assumed  the  government. 

Alfonso's  Strong  Character. 

In  a  character  sketch  of  King  Alfonso  (in  the 
Fortnightly  Review)^  Mr.  L.  Higgin  tells  this  story : 

While  still  a  child  in  the  nursery,  his  governess  re- 
buked him  for  putting  his  knife  in  his  mouth.  "  Gren- 
tlemen  never  eat  like  that,**  she  said. 

"  But  I  am  a  king,"  remarked  the  child. 

*'E^gs  still  less  put  knives  in  their  mouths,"  said 
the  governess. 

"  This  king  does  ! "  was  the  reply. 

He  is  still  a  youth  of  decision  and  unconven- 
tionality. 

He  is  extremely  fond  of  motoring,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  accomplished  chauffeur.  When  remonstrated  with 
on  not  keeping  up  the  traditional  state  of  a  Spanish 
king,  he  replied :  **I  mean  to  be  a  modern  king,  and  go 
ever3rwhere  and  do  everything  that  other  kings  do."  He 
also  expressed  to  some  of  his  advisers  who  had  spoken 
of  the  advisability  of  his  making  an  early  marriage  his 
determination  on  this  subject.  **  Of  one  thing  you  may 
be  quite  certain,  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a  photograph  ! 
I  must  see  my  future  wife  and  choose  her  myself." 

As  a  result  of  his  severe  but  wise  training, 
continues  Mr.  Higgin,  the  young  monarch  is  per- 
haps singularly  well  informed  on  general  subjects, 
and  not  only  in  the  history  and  literature  of  his 
own  country,"  but  in  that  of  other  countries. 
He  speaks  equally  well  Qerman,  English,  and 
French,  and  has  shown  himself  a  graceful  and 
good  impromptu  speaker  in  his  own  language. 

Military  exercises  have  always  had  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  the  young  king.  When  still  a  child,  his 
delight  was  to  play  at  soldiers  with  the  children  of  the 
Guard,  and  this  led  later  on  to  the  *'  Boys'  Regiment," 
as  it  was  called,  composed  of  lads  of  about  his  own  age, 
children,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were 
drilled  and  taught  military  evolutions  along  with  him, 
and  whom  he  eventually  commanded,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  instructors.  About  three  months  of 
each  year  were  spent  by  the  royal  family  at  Santander, 
and  here,  the  close  routine  of  study  being  relaxed,  the 
King  passed  his  time  very  much  on  the  water,  learning 
the  management  of  ships,  and  becoming,  not  only  a  good 
sailor,  but  well  acquainted  with  navigation  and  naval 
gunnery. 

Alfonso,  although  only  a  boy,  got  .rid  of  his 
unpopular  tory  minister,  Sen  or  Maura,  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative  to  which  Edward 
VII.  may  some  day  resort  if  Mr.  Balfour  contin- 
ues much  longer  to  set  at  defiance  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

The  King  objected  to  the  nomination  of  a  certain 
general  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  expressed  his  desire 


that  General  Polavieja  should  be  appointed,  a  man  who 
is  an  excellent  soldier  and  well  known  for  honesty  and 
straightforwardness,  since,  it  is  said,  '*he  remains  a 
poor  man  though  he  has  occupied  high  posts.**  Maura 
insisted  on  the  ministerial  candidate,  and  the  King,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  simply  refused  to  sign  the  de- 
cree. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  resignation  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry. 

The  King  is  very  sympathetic,  very  fond  of 
travel,  full  of  interest  in  all  things,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  England. 

In  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his  people  Alfonso 
Xm.,  like  his  father,  takes  a  warm  interest.  In  the 
recent  disastrous  accident  to  the  new  reservoir  of  the 
water-supply  at  Madrid,  he  was  on  the  scene  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  it,  and  his  remark  to  those  who  greeted  him 
on  his  arrival  was  characteristic.  A  number  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  already  reached  the  ground  rushed  to  meet 
his  carriage,  giving  loud  cries  of  "  Viva  al  Rey ; "  "  Xada, 
nada  de  vivas,"  he  said — "no  vivas ;  to  work,  to  succor 
the  victims.**  Stores  of  all  that  could  be  useful  to  the 
wounded  were  instantly  sent  from  the  Palace,  and  the 
King,  later,  visited  in  the  hospitals  the  wounded  who 
had  been  rescued  alive  from  the  ruins. 

Has  the  Qualities  of  Greatness. 

A  sympathetic  sketch  of  King  Alfonso,  "who  is 
now  surprising  Europe  by  his  maturity  of  thought 
and  high  ideals,"  appears  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  con- 
tributed by  G.  Desdevises  de  Dezert.  This  writer 
points  out  how  Spain  had  fallen  from  her  high 
estate  after  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.,  and  how 
the  disasters  continued  under  the  regency  of 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  present 
king.  The  young  monarch  has  shown  that  he 
possesses  more  than  one  quality  of  greatness. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  first  military  king  that 
Spain  has  had  since  Philip  V. 

The  Young  KInfir's  Prospects  and  Relations 

with  France. 

The  same  well-known  political  and  economic 
writer  contributes  to  another  number  of  the 
Revue  Bleue  an  analysis  of  Spain's  foreign  policy 
for  the  past  hundred  years,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  France 
and  Great  Britain.  He  points  out,  as  a  strange 
political  fact,  the  cordiality  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  as  compared  with  the 
usually  strained  relations  between  Spain  and 
her  neighbor  republic.  Just  why  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen  should  be  friends,  and  Spaniards 
and  Frenchmen  all  but  enemies,  this  French 
writer  regards  as  unfortunate,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  the  outcome  of  geographical  situations 
and  history.  "  It  was  England,"  he  points  out, 
"which  broke  the  naval  power  of  Spain  at  Tra- 
falgar ;  it  was  England  which  incited  and  aided 
the  breaking  away  from  Spanish  rule  of  the  en- 
tire new  world  ;  England  opposed  the  admission 
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of  Spain  aa  s  great  power  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1815  ;  England  pretended  to  fight 
Spain's  battles  in  her  war  for  independence,  but 
really  it  was  in-the  interest  of  England.  Even 
in  1898,  when  France  tried  to  help  poor  Spain, 
it  was  England  wliich  applauded  every  Ameri- 
can victory  as  though  it  had  been  a  British  tri- 
umph." Despite  all  tliese  undoubted  facts,  says 
this  writer,  Spain  has  always  shown  the  greatest 
of  good  feeling  toward  England,  and  has  always 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  France.  The  Span- 
iards have  treated  England  with  special  consid- 
eration, and  one  of  their  beat-known  adages  is, 
"  Con  todos  guerra,  y  paz  con  Inglalerra" — "War 
everywhere,  but  peace  with  England."  This 
writer  finds  something  sympathetic  between  the 
sang-froid  of  the  English  and  the  hauteur  of  the 
Castilians.  He  says  that  Spain  misunderstands 
both  England  and  France,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former  and  the  diaadvaut^e  of  the  latter. 
She  knows  England  for  a  Protestant  country, 
but  believes  her  to  be  exclusively  Protestant, 


while  she  knows  France  for  the  country  of  the 
Impious  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  of  Renan,  and  the 
classic  land  of  free  thought.  "The  Englishman 
is  always  trying  to  make  himself  out  better  than 
he  is,  while  the  Frenchman  would  have  you 
think  he  is  the  very  devil, —  and  he  is  much 
better  than  he  makes  himself  out  to  be."  More- 
over, England  is  to  Spain  the  "  type  of  the  con- 
servative nation,  respecting  her  rulers,  her  laws, 
and  her  customs  ;  while  France  has  revolutions 
without  number,  and  a  complete  change  of  gov- 
ernment every  few  years."  This  writer  goes  on 
to  point  out  how  France  has  been  of  real  help 
to  Spain,  and  how  the  younger  generation  of 
Spaniards  is  beginning  to  realize  this.  France 
is  the  isthmus  which  connects  Spain  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  France  has  conferred  many 
benefits  upon  her  neighbor.  France,  he  hopes. 
will  contribute  still  further  to  the  development 
and  advancement  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of 
the  progressive  young  king  who  now  governs 
south  of  the  Pyrenees. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AS  FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 


A^ 


article  which   is  characterized  by   Mr.     portunity.   hib  policy  will  live  for  postarlt?  aa  a  elas- 
Stead,   in  the   London   Review  of  Reviews.       sicaltnBtance  o(  a  statesman  who  kept  his  head  when 
if  the  most  ingenious  of  the  year  "  ii 


hardly  any  one  else  succeeded  in  doing  so,  who  believed 
V  ■  I   J         .    >•  I-  ■     1    n  !_■  ■     II      ■        ^'^  himself  lu  Bplt«ot  the  ridicule  and  invective  of  as- 

the  essay  entitled  "A  Political  Jabius  Maxl-  aailants  from  both  sides,  and  who  gradually  restowd 
mus,"  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  contributed  confldence  and  won  back  the  faith  of  his  party. 
to  the  June  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.  Says  Mr.  Stead  :  "An 
abler  and  more  gallant  at- 
tempt to  glorify  an  English 
ruler  for  the  very  things' 
which  have  discredited  him 
most  has  not  been  published 
since  Mr.  Froude  found  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  invincible  pa- 
tience with  which  he  per- 
sisted in  his  matrimonial 
experiences." 

Taking  as  his  text  the 
declaration  made  by  the 
Spectator,  October  3,  1903. 
after  the  Sheffield  speech, 
that  "  Whatever  else  may 
happen,  Mr.  Balfour's  day 
as  a  great  British  statesman 
is  over,"  Mr.  Ward  says  : 


The  events  which  the  Spec-  BLOSOiTED  ahb  fossiuzid  :  thb  sricKToiwca  BALrouBn. 

totorregardedastheoccasloQof  it  is  »  matterof  question  whether  tha  colUr-bone  which  ta  represented  between  tlie 

the  downfall  of  a  great  states-  two  shoulders  reallr  belongs  to  this  creatnre  or  whether  It  is  a  portion  of  sodh) 

man  have  proved  to  be  bis  op-  other  organlsin.— From  the  Wt^tm^n»Ur  GtvMlte  (London). 
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THE    HIOHKR   CBITIG8   AND    FISCAL    REFORMERS. 

The  soul  of  Mr.  Ward's  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  the  brilliant  conception  of  the  fiscal  reformers 
as  the  "higher  critics"  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Balfour's  position  is  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  who,  when  confronted  by  the  speculative 
theories  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  refuses  either 
to  indorse  all  the  vagaries  of  the  enthusiastic 
scholars  or  to  ban  them  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement. 

The  wise  ruler  will  not  silence  the  Liberals.  He 
knows  that  it  is  they  who  have  hold  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  true  developments  In  theology  are  to 
be  effected.  He  will  have  none  of  the  dogmatism  of  the 
obscurantists.  To  treat  speculation  as  heresy  is  as  bad 
as  to  treat  it  as  newly  won  dog^a.  Change  can  only 
be  safely  made  by  very  gradual  steps,  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  completely  ascertained.  It  is  only  thus  that 
its  dislocating  effect  can  be  avoided.  Tet  the  nature  of 
these  very  steps  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  only 
by  the  freest  discussion.  Provisionally,  the  dogmas  of 
free  trade  must  be  largely  disregarded  in  the  discussion, 
as  theological  dogma  is  disregarded  by  the  biblical 
critic.  That  such  dogma  exists  and  is  sound,  he  does 
not  doiibt.  A  return  to  pre-Cobdenite  protection  would, 
indeed,  be  to  attack  an  irreformable  decision  in  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy.  But  to  condemn  measures  as  pro- 
tectionist, in  the  sense  in  which  protection  is  disastrous, 
before  their  nature  and  consequences  have  been  fully 
sifted  is  obscurantism  and  not  orthodoxy. 


a 


THE    KOBLEST   ROMAN    OF   THEM    ALL. 


n 


Mr.  Ward  rapidly  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  confusion  and  dismay  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain  as  the  fiscal  Wellhausen  caused  among  the 
true  believers  in  the  orthodox  fold.  Of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  impatient  plungefulness  Mr.  Ward 
speaks  with  chastened  severity.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, he  says, 

aroused  party  feeling,  and  gave  the  signal  for  strife, 
not  only  before  his  colleagues  had  agreed  that  the  war 
"WHS  wise  or  practical,  but  before  he  himself  had  seen 
how  it  could  be  carried  on.  In  this  trying  position  Mr. 
Balfour  showed  virtues  truly  Roman.  He  did  not  de- 
spair of  the  Republic.  And  he  saw  that  the  only  hope 
lay  in  a  Fabian  policy  of  delay.  Tantalizing  and  ir- 
ritating though  it  inevitably  was,  ineffective  neces- 
sarily before  the  public  eye,  he  persevered  in  it.  The 
world  held  it  impossible  that  the  cabinet  could  survive 
the  removal  of  its  strongest  members.  The  loss  of  pres- 
tige attaching  to  great  names  was  appalling.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Balfour  faced  the  situation  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  death  of  the  party,  and  carried  his  policy 
through.  Probably  no  other  man  living  except  Mr. 
Balfour  could  have  effected  even  the  partial  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  party. 

HOW   HE    WORKED    THE    MIRACLE. 

This  great  Fabian  thaumaturgist  worked  the 
apparently   incredible    miracle    by   his   unique 


combination  of  qualities,  which  Mr.  Ward  ana- 
lyzes with  skill  and  sympathy. 

His  aloofntes  and  imperturbability,  in  the  first 
place,  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  an  acute 
and  highly  critical  intellect,  undistracted  by  any  dis- 
turbing force,  either  from  the  undue  influence  of  others 
or  from  unregulated  impulses  in  himself. 

His  power  of  attracting  personal  devotion  is  like 
Pitt's,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  his  success. 

He  is  marked  by  great  tenacity  in  friendships,  al- 
liances, undertakings.  He  knows  well  the  value  of 
small  things,  as  answering  letters  or  a  kind  word,  and 
measures  out  such  gifts  with  care  and  judgment. 

The  complications  caused  by  unnecessary  initiative 
Mr.  Balfour  instinctively  avoids,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a 
certain  constitutional  indolence. 

His  perception  of  public  opinion  is  as  accurate  as  Is 
possible  concomitantly  with  a  certain  deficiency  in  emo- 
tional sympathy. 

Drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  he  will  fight  with  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  his  normal  imper- 
turbability. 

The  net  result  is  great  insight,  tenacity,  and  persist- 
ence, and  the  strength  arising  from  these  qualities. 
The  main  aim  is  never  lost  sight  of.  He  acts  on  the 
motto,  *•*■  More  haste,  less  speed." 

A  touch  of  pessimism  runs  through  his  thought  and 
work,  yet  not  the  profound  pessimism  which  leads  to 
inaction.  Rather  his  pessimism  goes  with  a  certain 
philosophic  contentment, — for  he  looks,  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  for  no  great  results,  and  is  therefore  not 
easily  disappointed. 

''AH  that,"  says  Mr.  Stead,  "is  true  enough 
and  very  well  said.  But  what  of  Mr.  Ward's 
essay  as  a  whole  ?  Never  was  there  a  more 
subtle,  sophistical,  attempt  made  to  prove  that 
our  King  Arthur  actually  underwent  an  apo- 
theosis when  he  forsook  his  Table  Round  in 
order  to  sit  himself  as  an  <  accomplished  whist- 
player  '  at  the  card-table  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
But  irresistible  are  the  attractions  of  paradox, 
and  the  formula  <  I  believe  because  it  is  impos- 
sible '  has  naturally  great  attractions  for  contro- 
versialists of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  school." 

"  Most  Laughed  at  and  Most  Loved." 

Mr.  Balfour  is  addressed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  an  open  letter  by  "  Alciphron."  The  writer 
says  that  Plato,  who  dreamed  of  a  day  when 
philosophers  were  kings,  would  surely  have 
hailed  a  philosopher  as  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  credited  with  a  Platonic  fondness  for 
verbal  dialectic,  and  an  extraordinary  adroit- 
ness and  resource  in  its  use,  which  reminds  the 
writer  of  what  Jowett  said  when  asked  whether 
logic  was  a  science  or  an  art — "  It  is  neither ; 
it  is  a  dodge."     The  writer  proceeds  : 

This  astuteness,  this  immensely  clever  handling  of 
an  immensely  difficult  situation,  your  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  deny  you.  If  you  have  carried  water  on  both 
shoulders,  you  have  at  least  carried  it,  not  spilled  it  on 
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the  ground.  Your  asmllantA  shotild  have  tAken  warn- 
ing from  yonr  profuse  confeasfons  of  Ignorance  and 
your  emlling  good-natnre.  They  had  heart}  yoa  proteea 
80  often  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  "  I  am  but  a  child 
Id  these  matters,"  and  shonld  have  had  In  mind,  as  pos- 
sibly you  hod,  the  prophecy,  "A  little  child  shall  lead 

You  offer  to-day,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  great  paradox  of 
helDg  the  public  man  of  Englantl  moat  langhed  at,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  loved.  ...  So  there  has  broken 
through  your  philosophy  a  great  kindlineee,  wlthahigh 
distinction,  a  wide  humanity,  a  lettered  sanity  and  ease, 
which  have  endeared  you  to  the  men  of  your  day  In  both 
parties.  If  fall  you  must,  you  will  leave  office  behind, 
but  will  always  bear  your  friends  with  you. 

An  UnconBtltutlonal  Premier. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Constitution  "  is  the  title 
oi  a  suggestive  study  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  in 
the  Independent  Review.  Mr.  Spender  admits 
that  the  premier's  retention  of  office  in  epite  of 
indications  tbat  he  no  longer  retains  public  con- 


fidence is  legal,  but  denies  that  it  is  constita- 
tional.     By  deft  citations  he  maintains  : 

The  true  doctrine  is,  as  stated  by  Ur.  Bagebot,  Pro- 
fessor Uioey,  and  Sir  William  Anson,  that  a  ministry 
should  retire  or  dissolve  Parliament  "  when  It  is  shown 
to  have  lost  the  coufldenceof  the  House  or  the  country," 
— one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  things.  Hr.  Balfour's 
cl^m  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  House  ot  CammoDB 
itself  should  be  the  sole  judge. 

Mr.  Spender  protests  against  this  ioYersion  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine,  but  frankly  admits 
thatthe  remedies  are  not  easy  to  apply.    He  says: 

The  suggestion  that  the  King  should  revive  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolving  Parliament  of  his  own  Initiative 
Is  not  one  tbat  a  Liberal  can  entertain.  The  principle 
that  the  King  acU  on  the  advice  of  his  minlBt«ra  needs 
to  be  guardefl  agaf^nst  alt  encroachment.  Myown  opin- 
ion is  tbat  the  Septennial  Act  should  be  repealed,  and 
the  legal  duration  of  Parliament  reduced  to  Ave,  or  even 
four,  years. 


HAS  ENGLAND  FAILED  IN  EGYPT? 


A  DETAILED  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  is  con- 
tributed to  La  Reiiue  by  Jehan  d'lvray.     This 


French  writer  admits  that  the  British  occupa- 
tion has  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  although,  of  course,  he  contends  that 
France  has  been  ill -used  in  the  entire  aSair. 
He  condemns  the  English,  however,  for  intro- 
ducing alcoholic  liquors  into  Egypt,  and  criti- 
cises the  occupation  in  otherminor  points.  In  gen- 
eral, he  says  that  in  the  matter  of  material  wealth 
and  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  physical  wants, 
Egypt  has  gained  much  from  the  English  occu- 
pation ;  but,  while  her  system  of  colonization  is 
excellent  from  the  material  viewpoint,  England, 
"  I  belieye,  has  failed  deplorably  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint.  The  English  have  cre- 
ated new  wants  in  Egypt,  and,  it  is  true,  have 
provided  the  means  in  many  cases  to  satisfy 
these  wants."  To  aid  a  people  in  paying  their 
debts  is  good,  "  but  to  teach  them  and  help  them 
not  to  contract  other  debts  would  be  much  bet- 
ter." The  best  work  which  the  British  have  ac- 
complished in  Egypt  is  to  be  found  in  the  mili- 
tary reforms,  in  finance,  and  in  the  irrigation 
works.  Far  otherwise,  however,  are  the  British 
efitorts  at  judicial  reform.  The  writer  protests 
against  the  introduction  of  Englishmen  into  jndi. 
cial  tribunals  to  the  ezclnsion  of  the  natives. 
The  British  justices,  he  says,  not  only  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  but  many  of 
them  know  very  little  about  law.  In  the  schools, 
the  French  language  has  been  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  English,  and  the  native  justices  are 
required  to  study  English,  as  it  is  easier  for 
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them  to  learn  something  of  that  language  than  it 
is  for  the  British^  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
theirs.  The  result  is,  the  new  native  justices 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  studying  in  France, 
and  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  training  in 
their  own  country.  Thus,  the  judicial  condition 
of  the  country  has  returned  to  the  deplorable 
ignorance  complained  of  twenty  years  ago. 

BBinSH   IinrLUENGB   DISASTBOUS   TO   EDUCATION. 

While  Britain  has  been  happy  in  the  reforms 
she  has  brought  about  in  the  domains  of  agri- 
culture and  finance,  her  infiuence  in  the  domain 
of  education  has  been  disastrous.  Nearly  all 
the  French  professors  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
have  been  replaced  by  Englishmen,  and  even  in 
the  provinces,  native  teachers  who  have  passed 
some  time  in  England,  or  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  English,  are  chosen.     The  curriculum  of 


studies  has  been  lowered,  and  all  the  pupils  are 
adepts  at  football  and  tennis.  The  school  of 
medicine  has  recently  had  to  close  its  doors 
owing  to  lack  of  pupils,  with  the  result  that  in 
1904  only  twenty  native  doctors,  against  eighty 
foreigners,  applied  for  permission  to  practise 
their  art  in  Egypt.  In  every  domain,  the  Brit- 
ish fill  the  best  posts,  and  the  doors  are  closed 
to  the  natives.  <'The  Egyptian  is  kept  in  a 
veritable  state  of  servitude.  He  is  taught  noth- 
ing which  could  awaken  in  him  ideas  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Alcoholism  has  spread  like  a 
train  of  fire.  The  British  have  introduced  their 
bars.  Whiskey  is  sovereign  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  as  in  India  brandy  takes  the  place  of  bread." 
As  with  Malta  and  India,  and  all  the  conquests 
of  Albion,  Egypt  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  little  concern  is  shown  for  the 
condition  of  the  worker  or  producer. 


"THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE  AMERICANS." 


IN  several  articles  in  one  issue  of  the  South 
China  Weekly  Post,  a  British  journal  of 
Hongkong,  the  American  administration  of  the 
Philippines  is  taken  to  task  severely.  The  con- 
demnation is,  chiefly,  not  on  the  score  of  undue 
severity  or  of  corruption,  but  of  insufficient 
firmness,  of  too  great  consideration  for  the  na- 
tive Filipinos,  who,  the  editor  of  the  South  China 
Weekly  Post  insists,  are  an  inferior  race  and 
must  always  remain  so,  no  matter  how  well 
educated.  In  speaking  of  the  Samar  revolt,  the 
writer  deplores  the  mildness  of  American  meth- 
ods.    He  says  on  this  point : 

Unfortunately,  the  American  Grovemment  has 
adopted  the  impoesible  and  quixotic  theory  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  Filipinos ;  and,  until  it  learns  wisdom 
in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  the  white  planter  or 
merchant  is  almost  an  impossibility.  .  .  .  The  pity  of  it 
all  is  that  the  American  Government  has  been  sincerely 
anxious  to  role  the  natives  for  their  own  good,  that  it 
has  neither  exploited  the  Islands  unfairly  nor  willingly 
oppressed  any  man.  Its  failure  has  been  due  to  inex- 
perience. It  is  the  failure  of  the  amateur,  of  the  man 
totally  nnversed  in  ruling  subject  races,  of  he  who  tries 
to  govern  mankind  by  formula.  When  the  United 
States  realizes  that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  then 
it  will  cease  to  be  troubled  by  such  revolts  as  that  in 
Samar,  but  it  will  find  the  lesson  difficult  to  learn. 

In  another  article,  entitled  "America's  Re- 
fractory Child, — A  Contrast,"  a  comparison  of 
our  methods  in  the  Philippines  is  made  with 
Great  Britain's  policy  in  her  Asiatic  colonies. 
The  Briton,  we  are  reminded,  has  learned  in  the 
bitter  school  of  experience  how  to  rule  subject 
nations.     "  Phrases  and  formulsa  have  no  part 


in  framing  his  policy, — it  is  guided  by  stern, 
concrete  facts." 

The  American,  however,  has  but  lately  embarked  on 
the  dangerous  path  of  colonial  government,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  prove  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  three 
hundred  years  of  experience  to  guide  her,  is,  none  the 
less,  both  ethically  and  practically  wrong.  The  Philip- 
pines have  cost  the  people  of  the  States  an  immense 
sum,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  yet  the 
federal  government  declines  to  countenance  any  policy 
which  aims  at  treating  the  islands  as  an  asset  of  the 
republic.  The  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipinos,  it  pro- 
claims. Any  attempt  to  treat  them  as  an  American 
possession,  in  the  British  sense  of  the  term,  is  decried 
as  an  infraction  of  various  formulae  regarding  the  rights 
of  man ;  although  the  obvious  injustice  of  using  the 
national  funds  for  the  benefit  of  an  alien  race,  despite 
the  opposition  of  a  large  tax-paying  minority,  is  con- 
veniently overlooked.  Had  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
Philippine  experiment  been  borne'  by  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  theory,  the  world  might  well  have 
applauded ;  but  as  the  matter  stands  the  opposition 
may  very  plausibly  claim  that  the  government  is  vio- 
lating those  very  ideals  of  liberty  which  it  professes  to 
regard  so  highly.  The  American  has  come  to  the  far 
Blast  with  no  previous  experience  of  dealing  with  sub- 
ject races.  Despite  the  evidence  of  history,  even  of  his 
own  senses,  he  has  declined  to  recognize  the  Filipino  as 
an  inferior.  The  native  is,  in  the  words  of  the  late  gov- 
ernor, "the  little  brown  brother.''  Disregarding  con- 
crete facts,  ignoring  natural  laws,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  shut  its  eyes  to  the  manifold  weaknesses  of 
the  native.  It  has  drawn  no  distinction  between  white 
and  brown ;  it  has  denied  the  very  existence  of  the 
eternal  barrier  of  color.  The  Filipino  is  not  regarded 
as  a  being  altogether  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution, 
but  merely  as  an  equal  who  has  been  debarred  from  the 
privileges  of  education.    Officially,  all  the  little  brown 
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brother  needs  is  schoolbooks.  Cram  him  with  educa- 
tion learned  by  rote,  and,  theoretically,  he  will  become 
equal  to  the  European,  to  the  product  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  civilization.  Once  educated,  he  will — still 
theoretically— be  able  to  govern  himself. 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  American  edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines,  according  to  the  South 
China  Post, 

This  idea,  it  is  admitted,  has  been  carried  out 
with  righteous  consistency. 

It  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  Britisher  in  the  Philip- 
pines when  he  first  sees  an  educated  white  man  frater- 
nizing with  a  semi-savage ;  when  he  finds  that  native 
judges  may  try  Europeans ;  that  all  the  best  official  bil- 
lets go  to  the  colored  man ;  that  natives  can  be  elected 
governors  of  provinces  by  a  native  electorate ;  that  the 
towns  are  ruled,  and  a  soi-diaant- justice  administered, 
by  native  presidents,  who  are  far  removed  from  all 
white  supervision.  In  Africa,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Cape  Agulhas,  there  is  not  a  single  colored  official,  not 
even  a  colored  clerk,  save  in  Cape  Colony,  and  there 
only  in  the  most  subordinate  positions.  But  the  Amer- 
ican believes  he  knows,  intuitively,  more  than  the 
Briton  has  learned  since  the  day  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
theories  and  platitudes  form  the  essential  basis  of  true 
liberty. 

Dire  have  been  the  consequences  of  this  policy, 
we  are  told. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  marvelous 
natural  resources  of  the  islands.  The  government  has 
set  its  face  against  any  exploitation ;  and,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  infiuxof  white  men  and  capital,  which 
would  lead  to  an  increased  prosperity  for  both  Euro- 
pean and  Filipino,  it  has  successfully  endeavored  to 
keep  out  would-be  planters  and  merchants.  Heavy  im- 
port duties  and*the  total  prohibition  of  alien  labor  bid 
fair  to  bring  the  islands  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  despite 
their  wonderful  possibilities.  Under  the  new  rtgime^ 
the  native  has  lost  all  sense  of  proportion.  He  imagines 
himself  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  is  so  fully  oc- 
cupied with  political  vaporing  and  seditious  schemes 
that  he  is  losing  the  habitude  of  honest  labor.  Conse- 
quently, Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  being  prohibited, 
every  form  of  industry  is  languishing. 

In  consequence,  says  this  British  editor, 

the  Americans  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Government ;  and,  very  naturally,  view 
the  preference  given  to  the  native  as  an  outrage.  Even 
the  chartered  company,  the  most  unpopular  and  in- 
efficient government  permitted  under  the  Union  Jack, 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  so  much  hostile  criticism 
from  its  own  subjects  as  the  Philippines  Commission 
to-day. 

The  end  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  : 

The  more  the  Filipino  is  given,  the  more  he  will  de- 
mand ;  and  before  long  a  point  will  be  reached  when 
even  the  present  nerveless  administration  will  cease  to 
make  concessions.  Then,  being  a  pampered  and  un- 
reliable individual,  the  Filipino  will  endeavor  to  take 
what  he  desires  by  force.  The  large  numbers  of  native 
troops  and  constabulary,  some  twenty  thousand  in  all. 


will  furnish  many  recruits,  armed  and  trained,  to  the 
new  insurgent  party,  and  a  sanguinary  war  will  result. 
Ultimately,  the  insurrection  will  be  crushed ;  and  by 
that  time  the  federal  government  will  probably  have 
learned  that  the  ruling  of  native  races  requires  some- 
thing beyond  mere  copy-book  platitudes  for  guidance. 
The  army  will  be  in  control ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
direction  of  affairs  will  again  be  taken  out  of  its  hands. 
In  the  past,  the  American  officer  proved  himself  a  capa- 
ble administrator,  clean-handed  and  just ;  and  prob- 
ably when  he  is  reinstated  he  will  not  belie  his  past 
reputation. 

These  views  find  an  echo  in  the  earnest  words 
of  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  writes  ns 
from  Hongkong.  Because  we  print  here  a  por- 
tion of  his  letter,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  Review  indorses  the  following  para- 
graphs from  this  communication,  whose  author 
wishes  to  be  known  as  <<  An  American  Drummer 
in  the  Orient  "  : 

The  Philippines  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  natural  resources.  The 
natives  have  been  there  for  centuries,  but  have  done 
nothing  toward  their  country's  development.  And 
they  never  will.  Why  they  should  have  this  beautiful 
country  to  waste  is  beyond  understanding.  The  life  of 
the  United  States  is  ita  commerce.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  production  of  manufactured  goods,  ten 
or  twenty  years  will  see  an  end  to  the  increased  demand. 
And  then  what  will  happen  ?  Factories  must  be  closed, 
laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  capital  must 
lie  idle.    What  is  the  remedy  ?    The  Philippines. 

The  East,  China  especially,  is  slowly  awakening, 
and  in  twenty  years  will  have  reached  a  point  when 
her  demand  for  goods  will  be  enormous.  The  Philip- 
pines are  geographically  the  distributing  point  for  the 
Orient.  Then,  let  our  country  awake  to  the  possibil- 
ities before  it,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  do  every- 
thing possible  to  build  up  the  Philippines  and  trade 
with  the  Orient.  Establish  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Put  Americans  in  charge  of  all  departments 
of  the  government.  Make  it  possible  for  American 
planters  and  investors  to  find  safety  there.  Allow  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor,  so  the  resources  can  be 
developed. 

And  just  let  me  say  a  word  about  Chinese  labor. 
I  remember  seeing  in  the  different  papers  of  the  United 
States  articles  condemning  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  taking  Chinese  coolies  to  Africa  to  work 
in  the  mines.  The  question  of  humanity  was  played 
upon  strongly,  and  virtual  slavery,  etc.  Now,  let  me 
say  that  whatever  you  do  to  a  Chinese  coolie,  you  can- 
not make  his  lot  worse  than  it  is  in  China.  Any  change 
to  any  clime  is  a  benefit  to  him.  Why,  the  men  who 
had  charge  of  sending  the  coolies  to  Africa  received  a 
bonus  from  the  mine-owners  in  Africa,  and  also  took 
pay  from  the  coolies  for  a  chance  to  go.  The  applica- 
tions were  far  in  excess  of  the  demands.  How  our  law- 
makers can  sit  in  Washington  and  say  that  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Philippines  to  bring  in  Chinese 
labor  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  will  be  the  means 
of  salvation.  Every  labor  union  in  the  United  States 
having  the  interests  of  its  members  at  heart  should 
pass  a  resolution  of  The  Philippines  for  the  Amer- 
icans, first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  KOREANS  VERSUS  THE  KOREAN 

GOVERNMENT. 


THE  vital  question  in  the  Korean  policy  of 
Japan  is  how  to  deal  with  the  Korean  peo- 
ple, not  how  to  cope  with  the  Seoul  government, 
says  Saburo  Shimada,  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
House  of  Peers,  in  the  laiyo,  of  Tokio. 

The  KoreaCD  Emperor  and  the  court  cliques  sur- 
rounding him  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own 
selfish  interests,  with  little  apprehension  as  to  the  fate 
of  their  country.  Such  a  ruler  and  such  courtiers  a^ 
not  difficult  to  control,  if  Japan's  strong  hand  puts  an 
end  to  their  almost  unceasing  plottings  and  intrigues. 

The  real  question  is.  How  can  Japan  rule 
and  guide  the  ten  million  souls  which  constitute 
the  Korean  nation  ?  Many  who  have  business 
interests  in  the  peninsula,  and  those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  political  affairs  at  Seoul,  often  arrive 
at  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  the  Koreans  are 
shiftless,  lazy,  jealous,  fickle,  and  utterly  devoid 
of  conscience.  Mr.  Shimada  asserts  that  the 
Koreans  are  not  vicious  by  nature,  but  have  been 
made  such  as  they  are  at  present  through  the  in- 
fluence of  political  and  social  environment.  As- 
suming that  the  present  Korean  nation  is  noth- 
ing but  a  degenerated  form  of  a  once  sturdy  and 
vigorous  people,  Mr.  Shimada  holds  out  a  prom- 
ise of  its  regeneration. 

The  despairing  view  that  the  Koreans  are  not  sus- 


ceptible to  uplifting  influences  is  generally  voiced  by 
politicians  and  business  men.  Eklucators  and  religious 
workers,  on  the  contrary,  are  hopeful  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Koreans.  Between  these  widely  different 
opinions,  where  are  we  to  find  the  truth  f 

Mr.  Shimada  believes  that  under  a  sound 
rulership  and  a  trustworthy  government  the 
Koreans  can  be  made  reliable  and  industrious. 
As  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing the  Korean  nation  he  mentions  Christian 
churches  which  are  now  being  established  in  a 
considerable  number.  It  has  been  considered 
imprudent  to  save  money  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, because  the  exacting  official  might  come 
at  any  moment  to  deprive  people  of  the  re- 
ward of  their  toil.  But  where  the  gospel  of 
Christ  has  been  preached  there  have  come  into 
existence  a  number  of  churches  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious. 
Thus,  Christianity  is  teaching  the  Koreans  the 
value  of  industry  and  money  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  Unfortunately,  such  civil- 
izing agencies  have  been  neglected  by  the  Jap- 
anese. Politically,  Japan  has  done  much  for 
Korea,  but  political  influence  is  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  does  not  reach  deep  into  the  minds 
of  the  people. 


IS  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  REALLY  AROUSED? 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  entire  peasant 
agrarian  movement  in  Russia  appears  in 
the  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  by  Dr.  Maksimovich,  a 
condensation  of  which  is  made  by  the  monthly, 
ObrazovanU.  "We  summarize  the  version  of  the 
latter. 

The  general  features  of  the  agrarian  disorders 
have  been  practically  the  same  all  over  the  coun- 
try, we  are  informed. 

The  peasants  usually  informed  the  landlord  in  ad- 
vance as  to  their  proposed  visit  to  his  estate.  In  some 
cases  a  committee  of  peasants  came  and  inspected  the 
place  and  then  announced  that  the  peasants  would  come 
on  a  certain  day.  At  the  appointed  time  a  stack  of 
straw  was  set  on  fire,  a  bonfire  built,  or  merely  a  large 
handle  of  straw  tied  to  a  long  pole  and  ignited,  and  at 
this  signal  a  crowd  of  peasants  gathered  with  their 
wagons.  In  some  cases  there  were  from  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  of  the  latter.  In  one  case  (at  Romanov- 
ka)  the  signal  was  given  by  sounding  the  fire  alarm. 
The  assembled  peasants  advanced  on  the  estate,  dis- 
charged guns  at  their  approach,  broke  the  locks  of  the 
granaries,  loaded  the  grain  on  their  wagons,  and  de- 
parted.   The  presence  of  the  estate-owner,  or  of  the 


manager,  did  not  at  all  embarrass  them.  They  per- 
mitted him  to  witness  the  proceedings,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  him  off  the  place,  yet  they  offered  no 
explanations  to  him.  They  pillaged  mainly  the  grain 
stores ;  other  farm  products  were  taken  by  them  only 
in  rare  instances.  Hence,  they  seldom  disturbed  any  of 
the  other  farm  buildings.  In  Prilyepy,  the  peasants 
carried  off  the  grains,  but  did  not  molest  the  sugar 
refinery ;  in  Petrovsk,  they  did  likewise  without  disturb- 
ing the  whiskey  distillery.  They  made  no  attempt,  as 
a  rule,  to  enter  the  dwellings.  They  demanded  no 
money,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  No  violence  was 
attempted,  although  in  Yitich  the  local  constable  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound.  As  a  rule,  the  peasants  behaved 
with  moderation.  The  same  attitude  was  observed  to- 
ward the  government  liquor  stores.  The  peasants  came 
there  at  night,  previous  to  the  descent  on  some  estate, 
and  demanded  that  the  store  be  opened.  After  drink- 
ing whiskey,  at  times  in  great  quantities,  they  paid  for 
it  and  departed.  No  violence  was  attempted  against 
schools  and  hospitals,  so  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
estate-owners  sought  refuge  in  schoolhouses.  The  pil- 
lage was  participated  in  by  entire  villages— men,  women, 
and  youths.  Among  those  arrested  for  robbery  and 
confined  in  the  prison  at  Syevsk  there  is  a  blind  beggar. 
His  fellow-villagers  had  supplied  him  with  a  horse  and 
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wagon  and  helped  him  to  loAd  it  with  grain.  In  some 
cases  only  a  part  o(  the  peasants  in  the  village  engaged 
in  the  pillaging  at  some  estate,  but  later  the  remaining 
peasants,  tempted  by  the  example  of  their  fellow-vll- 
lagerB,  made  a  Himllar  descent  on  some  other  estate- 
There  was  no  systematic  apportionment  of  estates 
among  the  different  villages,  the  pillaging  being  done 
by  peaitants  or  varloua  villages,  who  at  times  came  from 
distant  places.  It  is  st&ted  that  single  peasants  were 
compelled  to  join  these  pillaging  expeditions  under 
threfttotviolence,yetitl8difficuU  to  determine  whether 
this  was  really  so. 

Ab  stated  above,  the  peasants  endeavored,  on 
the  whole,  not  to  exceed  certain  limits,  though 
they  were  not  always  Buccessful  in  this.  At 
times,  under  the  stress  of  excitement,  or  under 
the  inflaence  of  liqaor,  moderation  was  thrown 
to  the  winds  and  riot  ran  its  course  unchecked. 
In  Qlamazdin,  the  peasants  not  only  pillaged 
the  granaries,  but  set  fire  to  the  dwellings,  out- 
buildings, and  distillery.  The  same  fate  over- 
took the  distillery  at  Khinel,  and  the  sugar 
refinery  at  Mikhailovsk.  The  riot  at  Khinel 
assumed  a  terrifying  character.  The  mob,  mad 
with  drink,  destroyed  everything  in  their  reach. 
The  effect  of  these  disorders  on  the  estate-own- 
ers may  be  easily  imagined.  No  one  dreamed 
of  resistance.  With  the  arrival  of  larger  bodies 
of  troops  the  disorders  ceased,  but  many  dis- 


quieting rumors  still  persist.  The  peasants  are 
said  to  have  openly  declared  that  they  would 
not  permit  any  spring  operations  on  estate  lands, 
and  it  is  also  stated  tliat  they  are  trying  to 
secure  money  in  advance  on  work  to  be  per- 
formed later  in  the  season,  boasting,  meanwhile, 
that  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  do  that 

The  causes  of  the  disorders,  both  general  and 
local,  are  quite  complex,  and  are  difficult  to  de- 
termine in  all  cases.  One  of  them,  indirectly,  is 
the  war.  The  mobilization  in  the  district  of 
Dmitriov  caused  marked  discontent  among  the 
peasants.  Moreover,  there  are  many  wounded 
there  returned  from  the  far  East,  who  are  in  a 
miserable  condition  and  desperate  over  their 
fate.  Finally,  something  should  be  attributed 
to  the  belief  prevailing  among  the  peasantry 
that  but  few  soldiers  now  remain  in  European 
Russia,  for  "  they  are  all  in  the  far  East." 

Why  These  Movements  Fall. 

One  of  the  questions  that  must  have  occurred 
to  every  one  who  has  given  any  thought  to  these 
peasant  movements  is  why  we  do  not  see  more 
far-reaching  consequences  from  them.  Mr. 
Wolf  Dohm,  writing  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin),  points 
out    that   the  occurrences    in    one    place    have 
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ceased  being  news  before   reaching  the   next 
one. 

This  became  strikingly  manifest  during  the  disor- 
ders in  Gromel.  The  property  where  I  was  stationed 
at  that  time  is  situated  about  one  hundred  kilometers 
from  the  town,  a  steamer  running  daily  up  the  river, 
and  the  steamboat  office  is  thirty  kilometers  from  the 
estate.  Tet  the  news  about  the  massacre  reached  us 
first  after  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  care  any  more  about  it  after  such  a  long  time? 
People  shake  their  heads,  comment  and  criticise,  but 
for  prompt  action  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  moment 
is  gone.  The  impulse  dies  before  it  has  been  awakened. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  memory  the  fact  that  80  peh 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  in  Russia  is  scattered 
over  the  waste  plains  in  little  villages  protected  by  the 
popes  (priests).  If  there  is  revolution  in  Paris,  it  is 
revolution  in  France.  Not  so  in  Russia.  The  cries  of 
flogged  and  massacred  people  in  the  cities  are  not  heard 
on  the  immense  plains. 

The  Russian  peasant,  the  writer  declares,  is 
pious,  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the  Czar.  When 
the  fall  comes  and  the  harvest  has  been  gathered 
in,  the  functionaries  of  the  government  arrive 
and  rob  him  of  the  toilsome  profit  of  his  work. 
During  the  winter  he  suffers,  consequently,  great 
need.  Yet  the  peasant  is  patient  and  hungers 
through  the  winter  with  his  cattle.  In  the  spring, 
weakened  by  the  long  fasting,  it  often  happens 
that  the  cattle  fall  to  the  ground  and  die  on 
green  meadow.  The  peasant  suffers  thus  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  anything  else,  and  be- 
cause he  is  by  no  means  able  to  see  the  connec- 
tion. 

• 

And  how  can  he  ?  In  this  century  of  public-school 
education  anybody  would  realize  that  the  government 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  Russian  peasant  thinks 
different.  No,  he  says,  the  Czar  and  the  government  are 
not  guilty.  Guilty  are  the  tax  officers,  because  they 
steal ;  guilty  are  the  judges,  because  they  are  bribed ; 


guilty  are,  above  all,  the  landlords,  because  they  have 
much  land,  much  com,  and  many  horses.  If  we  only 
had  more  land,  it  would  be  different ;  but  why  do  we 
not  possess  more  land  ?  The  country  is  great,  but  it  is 
divided  since  many  years.  Our  children  must  go  to  the 
factories  or  emigrate  to  Siberia  or  the  West.  Land  is 
too  small,  harvest  is  too  small,  and  if  I  did  not  work  in 
the  woods  during  the  winter  I  could  not  support  my 
family.  And  why  is  this?  Did  not  Czar  Alexander 
give  us  land,  and  did  he  not  take  it  from  the  landlords  f 
Why  does  not  Czar  Nicholas  do  the  same?  Whence 
does  the  landlord  get  the  land  ?  Land  belongs  actually 
to  map,  and  not  to  landlords.  Does  my  field  belong  to 
me  ?  No,  it  is  county  property.  But  why  does  the 
landlord  own  his  land  ? 

Thus  reasons  the  Russian  peasant.  When  he 
is  hungry,  or  when  the  military  commission 
levies  all  men  able  to  work  and  nobody  is  left 
to  cultivate  the  land,  he  does  not  raise  the  cry 
of  the  intelligent  laborers  for  a  constitution,  but 
calls  for — bread.  The  peasant  goes  now  to  the 
property  of  the  landlord  and  demands  corn.  If 
it  happens  to  be  no  holyday  and  the  peasant  is 
sober,  he  is  satisfied  if  he  gets  it  and  returns 
home.  Furthermore,  much  will  depend  on  how 
the  new  military  commission  will  go  to  work. 
If  they  only  take  a  few  out  of  every  village,  the 
writer  claims,  everything  will  remain  quiet.  If 
they  take  many,  the  peasant  will  say,  and  we 
hear  it  already.  If  the  government  takes  our 
men,  we  will  taJce  corn  from  the  landlords,  for 
how  shall  our  wives  and  our  children  live  ? 

Here  is  Indeed  the  key  to  the  great  Russian  problem. 
So  long  as  the  government  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
peasantry,  it  can  without  conscience  continue  the  foul 
play  of  promises  of  improvements.  This  is  the  truth, 
and  it  is  serious  for  many  that  are  ready  to  sacrifice  life 
and  liberty  for  their  country.  On  the  waste  plains 
sleeps  the  future  of  Russia,— but  where  is  the  man  to 
awaken  it? 


AN    ENGLISH    DISCUSSION   OF    LIFE   ASSURANCE. 


IN  view  of  the  recent  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
one  of  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
of  New  York,  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  begun  in  the  pages  of  the 
Grand  Magazine  (London)  on  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  life  insurance.  In  the  June  number 
of  that  periodical,  Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling 
maintains  that  the  civilized  world  has  agreed 
that  life  assurance  is  wise,  as  is  proved  by  the 
vast  amount  of  life-assurance  business  done, 
£33,000,000  ($165,000,000),  or  nearly  £650,000 
(13,250,000)  a  week,  having  been  paid  in  1902 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  for  premiums. 

The  population  was  ^000,000,  and  the  premium- 
paying  part  of  the  population  may  be  regarded  as  per- 


sons aged  fifteen  and  older,— namely,  28,000,000  persons, 
who  among  them  paid  the  £83,000,000.  This  means,  ap- 
proximately, a  yearly  and  voluntary  payment  of  £1 8s. 
6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  this  country,  aged  fif- 
teen and  over,  as  practical  proof  that  in  their  opinion 
life  assurance  is  wise.  In  this  country  alone,  there  is 
accumulated  evidence,  to  the  value  of  £289,000,000,  of 
the  truth  that  life  assurance  is  wise.  And  in  addition 
to  the  facts  just  stated,  we  have  all  the  friendly  societies 
doing  life  assurance,  and  sickness  assurance,  whose  ac- 
cumulated funds  are  approximately  £40,000,000. 

Now  if  life  assurance  is  wise,  why  is  it  wise  ? 
Primarily,  because  it  is  prudent.  "  It  enables  a 
man  to  rid  himself  of  some  injurious  effects  of 
an  adverse  chance  that  is  always  present  while 
he  lives, — the  chance  of  death  coming  to  him 
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unexpectedly."  The  insinuations  that  life  as- 
surance is  but  a  form  of  gambling  Mr.  Schooling 
indignantly  and,  most  people  will  think,  success- 
fully repudiates. 

The  man  who  assures  his  life  ceases  to  be  engaged 
in  a  gamble  with  death,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  money, 
and  he  takes  upon  himself  a  contract  that  involves  a 
certain  yearly  payment,  for  a  certain  amount  to  be  paid 
whenever  he  may  die.  The  nature  of  this  contract  con- 
stitutes the  radical  difference  between  life  assurance 
and  betting.  For  in  life  assurance  you  replace  a  chance 
by  a  certainty,  and  in  betting  you  continue  to  take  the 
risk  of  a  chance. 

A  certain  small  minority,  he  admits,  whose 
death  would  entail  no  hardship  on  any  other 
person,  may  without  much  harm  continue  tak- 
ing the  chances  of  betting,  and  let  the  book- 
makers and  not  the  life  assurance  company  have 
the  profits.  But,  as  Mr.  Schooling  says,  there 
are  very  few  persons  so  situated. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Schooling's  article  that 
the  great  English  companies  have  been  sub- 
jected to  criticisms  very  similar  to  those  which 
the  "  big  three  "  of  New  York  have  been  called 
upon  to  answer. 

As  to  the  *< palatial  offices"  of  life  assurance 
companies  supposed  to  have  been  paid  for  out 
of  lapsed  policies,  Mr.  Schooling  says  : 

These  are  usually  the  growth  of  years  of  successful 
and  wide-spreading  business,  and  inside  inspection  of 
them  will  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  a  very  hive  of 
industry,  directly  promoting  the  thrift  and  prudence  of 
the  nation,  and  in  no  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  vast 
business  that  has  to  be  got  through  daily.  These  build- 
ings, palatial  or  otherwise,  are  simply  adapted  to  the 
most  efficient  performance  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  in  them. 

Insurance  Declared  Unwise. 

Mr.  Bellot's  view  is  that  insurance  is  but  a 
form  of  gambling,  and  that  if  gambling  is  un- 
wise, so  must  life  assurance  be  unwise  also. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  assured  puts  down  his  money 


with  the  certainty  of  repayment  sooner  or  later,  either 
to  himself,  if  it  is  au  endowment  policy,  or  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, if  it  is  a  life  policy,  whereas  the  gambler 
runs  the  risk  of  losing,  not  only  the  increase  he  expects 
to  gain,  but  the  sum'  wagered  as  well,  insurance  and 
gambling  are  not  on  all-fours.  But,  subject  to  this  dis- 
tinction, the  practice  of  life  assurance  is  as  much  gam- 
bling as  backing  a  horse  on  a  race-course  or  bulling  or 
bearing  shares  in  a  bncketshop. 

Even  Mr.  Bellot,  however,  concedes  that, 
<^  apart  from  the  morality  of  the  question,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  life  assur- 
ance is  economically  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  individual,  but  to  the  community  at  large." 
But,  he  asks,  is  the  benefit  conferred  com.- 
mensurate  with  the  outlay,  and  are  the  com- 
panies' profits  legitimate  in  the  sense  that  the 
shareholders  receive  no  more  than  a  fair 
market  return  for  the  use  of  their  money  ? 
Profits  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  original 
capital  he  considers  excessive  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  the  large  number  of  well-known  com- 
panies he  instances  whose  profits  do  not  exceed, 
often  very  greatly  exceed,  that  sum,  one  (Sun 
Life)  even  reaching  95  per  cent.  I  His  remedy- 
is  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  of  interest, 
which  he  does  not  propose  to  impose  on  present 
companies,  though  he  thinks  that  by  a  system 
of  graduated  taxation  it  might  in  course  of  time 
be  brought  about. 

Or  the  state  might  extend  and  expand  its  present  re- 
stricted post-office  system  of  life  assurance,  or,  better 
still,  take  over  bodily  the  whole  business  of  life  assur- 
ance in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  which  connection  it  is  strange  that  he  does 
not  mention  the  long-tried  experiment  of  state 
life  insurance  in  New  Zealand.  His  objections 
are  not  to  life  assurance  in  itself,  however,  but 
merely  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  often  conducted. 
It  is  not  free  from '  the  spirit  of  gambling  ; 
profits  to  shareholders  are  excessive,  and  require 
state  limitation. 


JEWISH    IMMIGRANTS   DESIRED   IN    ENGLAND. 


IN  connection  with  the  aliens  bill  before  Par- 
liament, the  British  reviews  are  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  an  open-door  immigration 
policy.  In  the  Fortnightly  for  June,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Landa,  who  writes  from  close  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jews  of  Whitechapel,  London, 
states  "The  Case  for  the  Alien."  He  shows 
that  the  Polish  Jewish  immig  ant  is,  physically 
and  morally,  a  better  man  than  the  London 
East  Ender.  Of  one  lot  of  Russian  reservists 
who  arrived  in  January  we  are  told  :  "  They  are 


well- developed,  well-fed,  big-chested  men,  with 
legs  like  molded  pillars."  Major-General  Moody 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of 
men,  taken  as  a  whole.  Their  health  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  there  has  been  only  one  case  of  ill- 
ness in  the  shelter  in  six  years. 

The  Jewish  mothers  are  better  mothers  than 
English  mothers.  They  feed  their  children  from 
the  breast,  and  not  from  the  bottle.  Jewish 
children  at  twelve  years  of  age  weigh  seven 
pounds  more  than  English  children  of  the  same 
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claas,  &iid  sta&d  two  inches  higher.   WhiWchapel 
is  the  beBt-vacci Dated  district  in  London. 

THE   JEWS   MORE   MORAL  THAN   THE   BRITONS. 

Their  death  rate  ia  low,  and  they  are  so  moral 
and  sober  that  they  have  converted  East  End 
hells  into  respectable  homes.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Davies,  the  rector  of  Spitalfields,  told  the  Alien 
Commission : 

The  Jew  has  wiped  out  whole  areas  of  vice  and  in- 
famy. Where  once  we  had  honseB  In  streetn  like  Flower 
and  Dean  streeU,  and  varioiu  streets  of  that  kind,  now 
dwellings  like  the  Rothschild  Buildings  stand.  I  sap- 
poee  it  was  as  near  a  hell  upon  eartli  as  It  was  possible 
to  make  a  place,  and  all  that  has  been  wiped  out.  There 
are  streets,  too,  where  they  have  gone  into  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  notoriously  bad  bouses,  and  the;  have  taken  one 
room  and  lived  there.  They  have  been  Insulted  and 
peraecnted,  bnt  they  have  held  their  ground.  They 
have  never  qoarreled.  Then  they  have  taken  a  second 
room,  or  some  other  Jewish  family  has  taken  a  second 
room,  until  gradually  they  have  got  the  whole  house, 
and  so  purified  the  whole  street  bj  exclnding  the  ob- 
jectionable people  who  lived  there.  It  is  a  most  marvel- 
ous thing,  but  they  have  done  it. — (Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Cd.  IJA  answer  9,768.) 

THEIR   ZEAL    FOR   EDUCATION. 

The  Jewish  passion  for  education  is  notorions. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  how  much  more 
regularly  they  attend  school  than  do  the  Gentiles. 

The  average  school  attendance  In  the  country  Is  8S 
per  cent. ;  in  Whitechapel,  It  Is  about  S6,— it  is  never  less 
than  that  In  agronp  of  schools  In  the  heart  of  White- 
chapel of  which  T  nm  a  manager, — while  the  Leylands 
Jewish  school  at  Leeds  some  years  ago  won  a  prise  of  a 
piano  for  tbe  best  attendance  in  the  kingdom  for  a  year 
with  the  wonderful  figure  of  99.47  per  cent.  The  school- 
master, Mr.  J.  Watson,  a  non-Jew,  claims  a  world's 
record  In  attendance  for  this  school  \  for  seven  years  it 
has  not  been  nnder  06  per  cent.  There  are  nearly  one 
thousand  children  in  the  school,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
January  ISlnst  Mr.  Watson  writes  to  me;  "I  am  proud 
of  laj  scholars,  most  of  whom  will  make  citizens  whom 
any  nation  may  be  delighted  to  possess."  The  same 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  their  Jewish  scholars  was  paid 
by  every  East  End  scbootmastet^-all  non-Jens—who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Alien  Commission. 

BAD    RECORD   OP   AUEBICAM8  IN    LONDON. 

The  criminal  alien  is  more  often  an  American 
than  a  Jew.  The  Americans,  who  are  only  G 
per  cent,  of  the  alien  population,  contribute  23^ 
of  the  alien  criminality.  The  Russians  and 
Poles,  who  are  33  per  cent,  of  the  alien  popula- 
tion, only  contribute  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  crime. 
As  for  the  accusation  that  they  add  to  London's 
paaperism.  and  increase  the  poor  rate,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Whitechapel  is  the  most 
Jewish  alien  district  in  the  country.  It  is  al- 
most the  only  district  where  the  number  of  out- 
door paupers  has  been  reduced  to  almost  noth- 


ing, while  the  increase  of  indoor  panpers  is  only 
29  per  cent,  in  thirty-three  years,  as  against  89.5 
per  cent,  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  Clearly, 
if  this  be  so,  the  more  Jewish  aliens  England 
can  import  the  lower  will  be  the  poor  rate. 

THE   JEWS   CREATE   HEW   TNnuSTBIES. 

But  it  is  urged  that  these  Jewish  aliens  black- 
leg,  undersell,  and  oust  the  British  workingman. 
To  this  Mr.  Landa  replies  that  they  have  created 
work  for  the  workingman.  He  quotes  from  the 
commission's  report  as  follows : 

The  development  of  the  three  main  Industries— tai- 
loring, cablnetmaking,  and  shoemaking — In  which  the 
alien  engage  has  undoubtedly  been  beneficial  in  various 
ways ;  It  has  Increased  the  demand  for,  and  the  manu- 
facture, not  only  of  goods  made  In  this  country  (which 
were  formerly  Imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  mate- 
rials nsed  in  them,  thus  indirectly  giving  employment 
to  native  workers. 

Wages  have  gone  up  instead  of  going  down 
after  the  Jews  came.     He  says  : 

During  his  election  campaign  In  North  Leeds  In  Jnly, 
1902,  Mr.  Rowland  Barran,  M.P.,  a  member  of  what  Is 
probably  the  largest  Snu  of  ready-made  clothiers  In  tbe 
world,  stated  that  the  Jews  had  enabled  England  to 
maintain  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  clothing  trade 
of  the  world.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  huge  fac- 
tories have  been  erected  in  Leeds,  and  It  in  computed 
that  fully  twenty  thousand  non-Jewlah  workers  are  en- 
gaged there  in  an  Industry  which  the  city  owes  almost 
entirety  to  the  aliens. 

It  was  the  Jews  who  introduced  the  ladies' 
tailoring  industry  into  England.  ^oW  twenty 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  this  business 
in  England,  doing  work  that  formerly  was  sent 
abroad.  So  it  is  in  the  cigarette  and  waterproof 
industry.  The  only  '■  industry  "  that  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  the  coming  of  the  Jews  is 
the  trade  in  drink  and  the  keeping  of  houses  of 
ill  fame. 
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GLASGOW  AND  BOSTON:   A  STREET-RAILWAY  COMPARISON. 


ONE  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of 
street-railway  municipalization  in  the  world 
is  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  city  not  only 
owns,  but  operates,  the  tramway  lines.  Because 
Glasgow's  experiment  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  municipal  ownership  that  could  be 
selected,  it  is  chosen  by  Mr.  Hayes  Bobbins 
(writing  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology) 
for  comparison  with  the  experience  of  Boston, 
where  in  place  of  ownership  of  the  transporta- 
tion lines  by  the  city  there  is  an  efficient  system 
of  public  control. 

Probably  the  public  is  as  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  fares  as  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  street-railway  problem,  and  American  read- 
ers will  be  especially  interested  in  the  data  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bobbins  under  this  head.  Any 
comparison  of  fares  involves,  of  course,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  service  furnished  in 
the  respective  cases.  As  between  Glasgow  and 
Boston,  there  is  really  less  difference  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  Glasgow  has  a  graduated 
scale  of  fares,  ranging  from  1  cent  for  a  little 
over  half  a  mile  to  8  cents  for  9  miles.  A  five- 
cent  fare  carries  a  passenger  5.8  miles  in  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Bobbins  concludes  that  "the  confu- 
sions and  complications  of  such  a  system,  for 
the  varying  distances  traveled,  would  prohibit 
it  from  meeting  the  demand  for  the  utmost 
possible  expedition  on  our  large  American  city 
transit  systems.  Even  more  serious  is  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  penalty  it  imposes  upon  the 
wide  distribution  of  traffic,  and  hence  upon  the 
building  up  of  workingmen's  homes  in  the  sub- 
urbs." Mr.  Bobbins  makes  this  latter  point 
clear  by  means  of  a  detailed  comparison,  as 
follows : 

In  Boston,  the  uniform  fare  is  5  cents,  and  by  means 
of  the  free-transfer  privilege  it  is  possible,  for  this  sum, 
to  ride  from  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other,  fully  20 
miles.    Wage-earners  and  clerks  employed  in  the  busi- 


ness districts  can  live  8  to  9  miles  out  and  ride  to  and 
from  their  homes  for  5  cents,  while  the  Glasgow  ^*  sub- 
urbanite," to  travel  equal  distances,  if  the  lines  extend- 
ed that  far,  would  have  to  pay  7  and  8  cents,  respectively. 
A  journey  of  15  or  16  miles  out  from  central  points  in 
Boston,  by  connection  with  outlying  suburban  lines, 
may  be  taken  for  10  cents,  and  dO  to  25  miles  for  15 
cents.  The  same  distances,  under  the  Glasgow  ratei) 
would  cost  18, 14, 18,  and  22  cents,  respectively. 

The  short-ride  and  congested-district  character  of 
the  Glasgow  service  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  average  amount  received  per 
passenger,  based  on  the  returns  of  annual  earnings,  is 
a  little  less  than  2  cents.  In  Boston,  counting  the  free- 
transfer  passengers,  it  is  about  8X  cents.  But  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  sliding  scale  on  Glasgow  traffic  ?  Sim- 
ply that  the  great  bulk  of  the  travel  consists  of  short 
rides  within  the  city  limits.  T  hirtysix  per  cent,  of  the 
passengers  pay  one-cent  fares, — ^that  is,  ride  only  half  s 
mile ;  56  per  cent,  pay  the'  two-cent  fare,  covering  2.8S 
miles ;  only  8  per  cent,  pay  fares  of  8  cents  and  upward ; 
in  other  words,  only  8  per  cent,  make  journeys  of  more 
than  8.5  miles. 

To  be  even  more  explicit:  The  most  distant  sub- 
urban point  to  which  the  Glasgow  tramways  extend  is 
Paisley,  6.95  miles.  To  get  there  costs  6  cents,  or  7  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  next  farthest  point  is  Clyde- 
bank, 6.89  miles;  fare,  6  cents.  Three  other  suburbs 
are  between  4  and  5  miles,  and  one  about  8>^.  From 
Park  Street  station,  Boston,  a  passenger  may  ride  9.58 
miles  to  Arlington  Heights  for  5  cents ;  9.83  miles  to 
Charles  River  Bridge ;  8.28  miles  to  Arlington  Center ; 
8  miles  to  Waverley ;  7.9  miles  to  the  Melrose  line ;  7.86 
miles  to  Milton ;  7.8  miles  to  Neponset ;  6.82  miles  to 
Woodlawn  ;  and  6.04  miles  to  Lake  Street ;  and  the  uni- 
form fare  for  any  one  of  these  journeys,  or  for  any  two 
of  them  in  combination,  through  free  transfer,  is  5 
cents. 

To  show  that  the  Glasgow  system  is  not  doing 
what  it  should  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
population  in  the  crowded  portions  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Robbins  cites  the  results  of  a  recent  inves- 
tigation, which  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  Glasgow  were 
living  in  single  rooms,  as  compared  with  about 
1^  per  cent,  in  Boston. 


A  WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  ART  COLLECTORS. 


A  CABLEGRAM  which  appeared  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced the  seizure,  by  the  police  of  Paris,  of 
numerous  "  faked  "  pictures  in  the  sale-rooms  of 
the  H6tel  Drouot.  The  seized  paintings,  it  was 
said,  bore  the  forged  signatures  of  Boudili,  Co- 
rot,  Courbet,  Harpignies,  and  Jongkind.  Amer- 
ican picture-buyers,  reading  the  announcement, 
must  have  been  amazed  by  the  revelation  that 
it  made  of  the  utter  lack  of  protection  against 


fraud  in  these  Parisian  sale-rooms.  Apparently, 
the  American  connoisseur  is  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  oflBcial  "  experts  "  who  control  the  picture 
sales.  This  shady  side  of  the  Parisian  picture 
trade,  which  seems  to  be  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  subject  of  an  unsigned  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Review  for  June. 
The  writer  of  this  article  maintains  that  these 
fraudulent  practices  in  picture-selling  have  never 
been  so  barefaced  as  during  the  last  few  years. 
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nfPOBTANCB   OF   THE    "  EXPKBT." 

The  auctioneers  are  admittedly  ignorant  men. 
There  are  no  necessary  qualifications  for  this 
calling  except  a  sum  of  money  large  enough 
to  purchase  a  post.  *'  A  Paris  auctioneer  need 
have  no  artistic  knowledge."  He  may,  of  course, 
acqaire  knowledge  after  a  few  years*  practice, 
but  in  the  meantime  "  fakes  "  are  passing  through 
his  hands  and  being  sold  as  genuine.  He  is  as- 
sisted, it  is  true,  by  an  expert,  and  as  to  this 
functionary  the  writer  of  the  North  American 
article  remarks : 

The  expert  in  a  Paris  picture  sale  has  no  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Yet  he  it  is  who  presides  over  the 
sale,  who  draws  up  the  catalog^^e  in  any  manner  he 
thinks  fit,  and  who  packs  the  sale-room  with  his  friends 
and  accomplices,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  agreed  as 
to  the  opportune  moment  of  patting  up  this  or  that 
work  of  art.  The  interests  of  the  venders,  and  these  are 
often  widows  or  minors,  are  entirely  in  his  hands,  and, 
if  he  is  so  disposed,  he  can  sacrifice  them  without  fear 
of  anything  worse  than  reproach.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  sale  at  the  Hdtel  Drouot,  a  certain  expert,  who, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  also  a  dealer,  placed  a  value 
of  150  francs  upon  a  picture.  One  of  the  spectators, 
recognizing  that  the  canvas  was  a  good  one  and  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  placed  upon  it,  bid  again  and 
again.  The  expert  was  also  very  anxious  to  have  the 
picture,— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  bid  up  to  the  sum 
of  1,200  francs  before  securing  it.  No  sooner  had  the 
picture  been  knocked  down  to  him  at  this  price  than  a 
well-known  Parisian  art  critic  rose  and  reproached  the 
expert  with  offering  1,200  francs  for  a  work  which  he 
had  valued  at  only  150  francs.  It  more  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  "expert"  is  distinguished 
for  his  crass  ignorance. 

BPUBIOnS    PAINTIN0S    FOR   THE   AMERICAN  MARKET. 

This  writer  declares  that  in  the  Montmartre 
and  Montparnasse  quarters  there  are  many 
"manufactories"  in  which  artists  are  employed 
on  salaries  copying  the  canvases  of  the  great 
masters.  These  copies,  duly  stamped  as  au- 
thentic, are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold 
"  for  their  weight  in  gold  "  to  American  million- 
aires. The  forger  no  longer  waits  for  an  artist's 
death  before  realizing  on  his  masterpieces.  Not 
long  since,  a  consignment  of  twenty-nine  paint- 
ings, all  copies  of  works  by  three  living  artists, 
was  seized  at  one  of  the  ports  just  before  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  pictures  of  the  1830  school 
were  all  the  rage,  thousands  of  copies  of  canvases  by 
Corot,  Diaz,  Dupr^  Daubigny,  Theodore  Rousseau, 
Troyon,  and  others  were  sent  in  that  way  to  America. 
Dealers  had  in  their  employment  a  small  army  of  imitar 
tors  of  those  great  painters.  These pa«tic7ieur8  worked, 
some,  near  Fontainebleau ;  others,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cernay,  every  week  bringing  in  their  work,  signed, 
of  course,  with  famous  names.    All  the  canvases  by 


pupils  of  Corot,  DiaE,  and  the  others—men  who  had 
worked  more  or  less  in  the  style  of  their  masters— 
which  could  be  found  were  collected  and  re-signed. 
How  is  it  that  nowadays  so  few  pictures  by  Villers  and 
Mazon  can  be  found  P  The  many  works  which  those 
excellent  painters  produced  have  not  been  destroyed. 
No ;  they  have  not  been  thrown  away  as  worthless  be- 
cause of  the  greater  renown  of  Millet  and  Corot ;  they 
are  hanging  at  this  very  moment  in  the  galleries  of 
great  collectors,  but  baptized  with  other  names  than 
those  of  the  men  who  painted  them  1 

Here  is  another  instance  of  what  used  to  be  done 
about  the  ydar  1880.  A  certain  dealer  in  Paris  bought 
one  picture  by  each  of  the  following  i>ainters :  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Diaz,  and  Thtodore  Rousseau.  Engaging 
a  clever  copyist  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  francs  a 
month,  and  providing  him  with  a  house  and  garden  in 
the  country,  he  set  him  to  work  to  copy  each  picture 
twenty-five  times,  slightly  varying  the  subject  in  each 
case.  The  hundred  copies  were  produced  in  ten  months, 
during  which  time,  according  to  agreement,  the  painter 
saw  no  one  save  his  servant.  All  these  copies  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold  as  originals  from 
the  collections  of  this  or  that  well-known  Parisian. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  is  done  nowadays  in  the 
case  of  eighteenth-century  pictures.  As  in  1880,  huge 
fortunes  are  being  made  by  dealers  who  ten  years  ago 
were  unknown  in  the  picture  trade.  In  forging  old 
pictures,  generally  portraits,  not  only  the  copyist,  but 
the  painter-restorer,  plays  a  part.  The  way  in  which 
the  latter  proceeds  about  his  work  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows. 

A  dealer  collects  together  a  number  of  pictures  by 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  old  masters  whose  works 
are  not  in  vogue,— if  possible,  pictures  by  a  painter  who 
worked  somewhat  in  the  style  of  this  or  that  famous 
artist ;  and  from  these,  by  means  of  skillful  retouching, 
the  painter-restorer  produces  works  which  are  signed 
Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Raphael,  Boucher,  or 
Wattean.  Placed  in  the  shops  of  dealers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  honest,  these  canvases  find  a  ready  market 
among  wealthy  collectors,  who  almost  invariably  trust 
another  person's  opinion  in  preference  to  their  own.  In 
the  case  of  portraits  and  pictures  containing  figures, 
such  as  those  by  Largilliftre,  which,  like  Nattier's 
works,  are  just  now  rising  in  value,  a  similar  method 
is  adopted,  only  care  is  taken  to  select  pictures  the  light 
parts  of  which  are  uninjured  and  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  style  of  the  master  whose  work  is  to  be  imitated. 
With  the  assistance  of  good  engravings,  the  drawing  is 
slightly  altered ;  half-tones  and  shadows  are  added ; 
and,  by  means  of  glazes,  the  necessary  piquancy  and 
effect  are  produced.  Naturally,  canvases  of  the  cor- 
rect period,  and  genuine  old  stretchers— or  panels,  in 
the  case  of  painters  who  usually  painted  on  wood- 
are  selected.  Thus,  a  worthless  portrait  of,  say,  an  old 
woman  is  turned  into  a  picture  of  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
damsel,  which,  under  the  name  of  either  Nattier  or 
Largillidre,  will  "embellish"  the  gallery  of  some  trans- 
atlantic connoisseur. 

The  patina  and  cracks  of  old  pictures  require  very 
skillful  imitating.  Some  picture-forgers  use  saffron, 
bister,  licorice,  or  black  coffee,  which  have  now  re- 
placed bacon  rind,  so  much  used  in  former  years.  When 
this  has  been  applied  and  is  quite  dry,  the  picture  is 
varnished.  Sometimes  thick  oil  is  added  to  the  varnish, 
or  it  is  colored  with  bitumen,  yellow  lac,  and  red  ocher, 
which  give  almost  exactly  the  tone  of  old  varnish. 
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Lest  some  of  his  readers  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  perils  to 
which  the  American  collector  is  exposed,  this 
writer  states  that  many  of  his  facts  have  been 


obtained  from  a  well-known  French  collector 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  detected  the 
numerous  tricks  to  which  these  unscrupalous 
tradesmen  resort. 


COLLEGE   ATHLETICS   AND   "SUMMER    BALL." 


THE  amateur  code  of  college  ball-players  is 
a  subject  of  heated  discussion  during  the 
summer  months.  For  this  reason  the  treatment 
of  ''summer  ball"  by  Henry  Beach  Needham  in 
the  July  number  of  Mc  C lure's  is  especially  time- 
ly. By  summer  ball  is  meant  baseball  played  by 
collegians  on  teams  of  a  semi-professional  char- 
acter which  are  organized  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment for  the  guests  at  summer  resorts.  It  is 
said  that  these  ''  summer  nines  "  had  their  origin 
at  the  White  Mountain  resorts  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  those  days,  college  players  gave 
their  services  on  the  diamond  in  exchange  for 
entertainment  at  the  fashionable  hotels.  At  the 
season's  end  it  was  customary  to  make  up  a  purse 
by  popular  subscription  for  the  players.  Such 
conduct  was  not  at  first  deemed  incompatible 
with  proper  amateur  standards.  The  players 
did  not  forfeit  their  eligibility  to  a  college  team. 
In  1898,  however,  when  the  Conference  on  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  met  at  Providence,  there 
was  a  vigorous  pronouncement  against  the  sum- 
mer nines.  All  students  receiving  any  emolu- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nection with  such  nines  were  debarred  from 
college  athletics. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigid  prohibition,  apply- 
ing to  all  the  leading  colleges  of  the  East,  the 
rule  has  been  repeatedly  evaded,  if  not  openly 
violated.  It  is  extremely  diflficult,  as  Mr.  Need- 
ham  shows,  to  obtain  legal  proof  of  this  form  of 
offense.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  seldom  ac- 
cepted by  the  judicial  athletic  committees.  As 
the  players  will  not  furnish  evidence  against 
themselves  (regarding  the  rule  as  a  hardship), 
the  committees  are  compelled  to  rely  largely  on 
the  managers  of  the  teams,  who  **lie  manfully," 
Mr.  Needham  says,  when  asked  for  evidence. 
"  Thus,  in  summer  ball  there  is  more  lying  and 
subterfuge  than  in  any  other  evil  connected 
with  intercollegiate  athletics." 

Practically  all  of  the  colleges  which  have  adopted 
the  Providence  rules  require  athletes  to  sign  an  eligi- 
bility certificate.  The  collegians  step  up  and  sign  with- 
out hesitation,  but  with  a  mental  reservation,  for  many 
of  them,  including  men  of  all  colleges,  are  ineligible. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  West  have 
adopted  a  rule  under  which  the  burden  of  proof 


does  not  rest  with  the  athletic  committee,  as  it 
does  in  the  East.  "  Common  report "  may  be 
accepted  as  a  <<  basis  for  action."  If  this  rule 
were  enforced  in  the  East,  declares  Mr.  Need- 
ham, a  majority  of  the  college  baseball-players 
would  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in 
athletics. 

FACULTY    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Not  the  undergraduates  themselves,  but  the 
college  faculties,  according  to  Mr.  Needham,  are 
responsible  at  most  institutions  for  the  evils  of 
athletics. 

The  college  faculties  are  responsible,  because  they 
have  usurped  responsibility  to  themselves.  Several  years 
ago,  college  athletics  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
undergraduates.  Professionalism  crept  in,  and  condi- 
tions, in  some  respects,  were  worse  than  they  are  to-day. 
Instead  of  delivering  this  ultimatum  to  the  student 
body.  Purify  your  athletics  or  intercollegiate  contests 
will  be  abolished,  the  faculties  of  the  colleges,  one  after 
another,  proceeded  to  take  control  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  committee  on  ath- 
letics is  a  good  illustration.  Half  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  professors,  and  the  student  body  has 
but  two  representatives.  For  some  time  there  were  no 
undergraduates  on  the  committee.  ''Undergraduates 
seemed  reluctant  to  serve  on  the  committee,''  said  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  the  chairman.  "They  do  not  care  to  be 
informers  against  their  fellow-students." 

The  average  college  professor,  it  is  asserted, 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  on 
athletic  matters.  Furthermore,  many  professors 
appear  lacking  in  backbone  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  problems  in  college  athletics.  That 
is  why  athletes  rejoice  in  so  many  special  privi- 
leges which  are  denied  the  ordinary  student. 
But  here  and  there,  on  college  athletic  com- 
mittees, appears  a  man  with  abundance  of  back- 
bone. Mr.  Needham  admits  as  much  when  he 
says  : 

It  takes  an  uncompromising  fighter  like  Professor 
Hollis,  of  Harvard,  to  stand  up  before  an  athletic  mass- 
meeting  and  enunciate  this  wholesome  doctrine :  *•*•  The 
athlete  who,  when  indispensable  to  his  team,  suffers 
himself  to  fall  behind  in  his  studies  and  is  put  on  pro- 
bation—that man  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  man  who 
breaks  training."  There  is  a  growing  undergraduate 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  principle,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  approaching  regeneration  in  athletics. 
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RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 


THE  three  South  Pole  expeditions  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  German  monthly  TJmsckav 
( Frank forton-Main),  by  Dr.  F.  Lampe.  The  re- 
sults from  the  international  work  in  the  arctic 
regions,  the  writer  Bays,  cannot  yet  be  fully 
elaborated,  bnt  they  have  so  far  considerably  in- 
creased onr  geographical  knowledge  of  those 
parts  of  the  earth. 

There  was  a  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  German  expeditions,  which  we  find  set 


forth  in  the  names  of  the  ships.  The  German 
ship,  the  Gauts,  carried  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
man  of  science  to  the  antarctic  regions,  while 
the  English  vessel,  Discovery,  was  intended  for 
new  explorations.  The  best-known  part  of  Vic- 
toria Land  was  chosen  for  this  latter  purpose, 
— that  is,  the  place  where  Captain  Ross,  and 
sixty  years  later  the  Norwegian,  Borchgrewink, 
had  already  penetrated  farther  south  than  any 
former  explorer.  The  learned  savants  on  the 
Oanss,  on  the  contrary,  selected  the  territory  of 


the  South  Pole,  where  there  was  an  unexplored 
place  on  the  map  extending  for  about  forty  de- 
grees of  longitude.  There  they  expected  to  find 
a  stream  that  would  convey  them  near  to  the 
Pole  and  bring  them  to  the  Weddell  Sea,  but  on 
the  other  side.  Instead,  however,  they  discov- 
ered a  hitherto  unknown  land,  and  undertook 
there  close  examinations  the  full  value  of  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  future. 

The  crew  of  the  Discovery  were  at  first  greatly 
favored  by  ice  and  weather,  and  they  soon  espied 
an  unknown  land,  nam- 
ing it  after  King  Ed- 
ward  of   England. 
Later,  they  were  entire- 
ly  snr rounded   by   ice 
and    compelled    to    re- 
main there  over  winter. 
Great  stress   was   laid 
upon  sleighing  expedi- 
tions,    which     brought 
the  English  expedition 
nearer    the    Pole    than 
any   former    explorers. 
The  winter  camp  of  the 
Discovery  was  laid  near 
Mount    Erebus,    where 
Borchgrewink  had 
passed  the  winter,  and 
from  there    Captain 
Scott    and    Lieutenant 
Shakleton  undertook, in 
November,     1903     and 
1904,    their    admirable 
journeys     toward     the 
south.     The  provender 
for  the  dogs  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the 
animals    became    sick. 
One  of  the   leaders, 
Shakleton,  also  fell  sick. 
The  results  attained  by 
the   two    men    are   so 
much    more  deserving 
of  credit.     The  lieu- 
tenants, Armitage   and  Skelton,    proceeded  on 
a   second   sleigh   tour,  penetrating  westwardly 
into  Victoria  Land,  and  ascended  the  ice-fields 
there  up  to  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet. 
In    the    meantime,  a   relief  ship,  the    Morning, 
under  Captain  Colback,  had  started  out  in  search 
of  the  Discovery.     It  succeeded  in  approaching 
the  latter  vessel   at  a  distance  of  eight  kilo- 
meters, in  rescuing  the  sick  among  tlie  crew, 
and  in  supplying  the  winter  camp  with  men, 
coal,  and  provisions.     The    Discovery  was  still 
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held  fast  by  the  ice,  and  had  to  remain  over  win- 
ter once  more.  We  see  here  again  a  contrast  with 
the  German  expedition,  which  after  wintering 
was  conducted  out  into  the  open  sea  by  the  drift 
ice,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  find  another 
haven  for  winter  camp,  failed  to  do  so.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Gauss  was  in  perfect  health  and  provisions  still 
plentiful,  the  expedition  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn home  by  order  of  the  Berlin  government. 
Samples  of  the  provisions  were  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  exposition,.in  order  to  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  these  German  products. 

Returning  to  the  English  expedition,  we  find 
Captain  Scott  and  Lieutenant  Skelton,  during 
the  second  winter,  on  another  two-month  sleigh 
journey  into  Victoria  Land.  The  journey  brought 
many  good  results  in  geographical  knowledge, 
particularly  magnetic  phenomena.  The  mag- 
netic South  Pole  was  found  to  be  more  to  the 
southwest  than  Ross  had  believed.  There  were 
also  some  geological  discoveries  of  petrified 
vegetables.  The  Swedish  expedition  found  suoh 
fossils,  too,  which  proves  that  there  formerly 
existed  a  much  milder  climate  in  those  regions. 
It  also  indicates  an  ancient  connection  with  the 
Australian  continent. 

On  January,  1904,  two  relief  ships  arrived. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  Morning  alone  would 
not  be  able  to  rescue  the  crew  and  the  cargo  of 
the  Discovery^  whose  liberation  from  the  ice  was 


hardly  expected.  In  the  month  of  February 
the  vessels  nevertheless  got  out  of  the  ice,  and 
they  succeeded  also  in  coaling.  A  violent  storm 
then  separated  the  three  ships  Discovery,  Mom- 
ing,  and  Terranova,  so  that  they  did  not  meet 
again  until  their  arrival  at  New  Zealand.  The 
Anixtrctic,  the  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  crew, 
which  later  were  rescued  by  an  Argentine  gun- 
boat. The  results  of  this  expedition  prove  also 
of  great  value,  and  the  scientific  material  is 
abundant. 

A  glance  at  the  sketch  of  the  land  around  the 
South  Pole  shows  that  the  antarctic  regions 
have  been  explored  since  1774.  As  to  the  re- 
cent discoveries,  the  German  expedition  has 
proved  that  the  so-called  island  of  Termination, 
seen  in  1840,  and  later  sought  for  by  the  Challenger 
expedition,  never  really  existed,  but  that  the 
coast  about  ten  degrees  southward  extends  from 
east  to  west.  The  weather  conditions  indicated 
that  behind  this  coast  there  is  a  great  continent 
extending  toward  the  south.  Geographical  re- 
sults from  the  Swedish  expedition  also  make 
plain  that  what  have  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  separated  territories,  such  as  Louis  Philippe 
Island  and  Graham  Land,  really  constitute  a 
single  peninsula  from  a  continent  probably  ex- 
tending from  the  south.  We  can  therefore  say 
that  antarctic  territories  are  more  compact  than 
heretofore  believed. 


A  PREHISTORIC  MONSTER  :    THE  DIPLODOCUS. 


THE  story  of  the  discovery  and  restoration 
of  the  Dtplodocus  Camegtij  the  reptile  of 
the  order  Dinosauria  which  was  unearthed  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Wyoming  and  now  has  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  Carnegie  Museum,  at  Pittsburg, 
is  related  in  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  Review 
for  June  by  Director  W.  J.  Holland,  of  the 
museum.  This  monster  was  secured  for  the 
Pittsburg  institution  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  belongs  to  the  sub- 
order of  Sauropods,  which  were  vegetable  feed- 
ers, as  is  shown  by  their  teeth.  They  were 
quadrupeds, — terrestrial  in  their  habits,  but  ca- 
pable of  movement  in  water.  Professor  Hol- 
land thinks  that  they  probably  haunted  the 
shores  of  the  shallow  lagoons  and  estuaries  of 
the  small  continent  which,  in  the  Jurassic  time, 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  now 
defined  and  was  one  of  the  nuclei  out  of  which 
the  continent  of  North  America  was  built.  This 
small  continent  had  a  tropical  climate,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  quarry  from 


which  the  remains  of  the  diplodocus  were  taken 
there  were  also  found  portions  of  the  fossil 
stems  of  palm  trees  and  other  tropical  plants. 
Professor  Holland  describes  these  sauropods  as 
<<  condensing  machines.*' 

They  apparently  came  into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  vegetable  food  and  converting  it  into  nitrogenons 
matter.  They  were  then,  in  turn,  consumed  by  their 
carnivorous  relatives.  They  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  carnivores  which  cattle  hold  at  the  present  day  to 
man.  They  were  the  agents  for  converting  grass  into 
meat.  No  other  use  for  sauropods  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  at  that  time  suggests  itself  to  the  writer.  That 
their  dead  bodies  were  preyed  upon  by  camivorons 
dinosaurs  is  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  marks  of 
teeth  upon  their  bones,  and  by  finding  the  broken  teeth 
of  carnivorous  dinosaurs  mingled  with  the  skeletons  of 
the  herbivora. 

Carnivorous  dinosaurs  are  believed  to  have 
been  numerous  in  those  times.  They  were  not 
nearly  so  large  in  size  as  the  sauropods,  but  had 
terrible  fangs  and  jaws,  and  great  feet,  and  were 
armed  with  remarkable  talons.     Professor  Hoi- 
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Iftnd  describes  them  &a  "  veritable  dragons,  tar 
more  t«rrible  than  the  one  which  taxed  the 
valor  of  St.  George."  The  dinosaurs  reached 
their  highest  development  at  the  end  of  the 
Jarassic  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cre- 
taceoaa.  Then  they  slowly  began  to  disappear. 
The  whole  order  is  extinct,  and  the  only  reptile 
of  to-day  which  in  some  parts  of  its  anatomy 
ahowB  some  resemblance  to  the  dinosaur  is  the 
little  lizard  found  in  New  Zealand.     The  skele- 


ton in  the  Carnegie  Museum  was  restored  from 
material  furnished  by  four  specimens  diacoTered 
in  Wyoming  at  different  times  during  the  years 
1899-1903.  The  skull  ia  a  reproduction  based 
upon  the  original  skull,  first  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  and  a  second  skull  obtained  by  the 
Carnegie  Museum  in  1902.  A  few  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  a  few  of  the  chevrons  of 
the  tail,  have  been  supplied  by  reproductions  of 
materials  belonging  to  other  collections. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 


OUR  neglected  trade  interests  in  American 
conntries  to  the  south  of  ua  are  brought 
to  our  notice,  from  time  to  time,  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles, which  apparently  fail  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  Such  articles  seem  to  be 
needed  to  remind  us  that  south  of  the  United 
Stites  there  exists  an  American  population  of 
60,000,000  souls,  inhabiting  an  area  greater  by 
1.500,000  square  miles  than  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  com- 
bined. This  and  many  other  atriking  facts  con- 
cerning Latin  America,  ao  called,  are  tersely 
Btsted  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  June  Arena 
by  Prof.  Frederick  M,  Noa.     Taken  in  connec- 


tion with  Minister  Barrett's  account  of  Argen- 
tine progress,  in  this  number  of  the  Review  or 
Reviews,  Professor  Noa'a  article  throws  new 
light  on  trade  conditions  in  the  sonthern  half  of 
our  hemisphere. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by 
our  own  Bureau  of  Statistics  (the  figures  for 
1902),  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  the  entire  world  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,198,000,000,  against  $728,000,000  for  the  far 
East, — namely,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America 
ia  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
that  of  the  far  £^t  ia  leas,  than  one-third.     The 
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opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly 
make  that  trade  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 
Pursuing  his  analysis  of  the  figures  given  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Professor 
Noa  shows  that  the  total  exports  of  Latin  America 
for  1902  were,  in  round  numbers,  $713,384,000, 
of  which  $286,792,000,  or  only  about  one-third, 
came  to  the  United  States.  The  imports  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $484,660,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  contributed  only  $114,636,000, 
or  less  than  one-third.  Taking  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  leading  Latin- American  countries.  Pro- 
fessor Noa  begins  with  Mexico  and  shows  that 
76  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  that  country  for 
1902  came  to  the  United  States,  while  of  her 
imports  the  United  States  contributed  63  per 
cent.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory showing,  although  Professor  Noa  holds  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  even  here,  con- 
sidering that  Mexico  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  United  States,  with  which  it  has  close  rail- 
road connections. 

OUR  BEGGARLY  SHARE  OF  THE  LATIN-AMERICAN 

TRADE. 

Cuba  sends  80  per  cent,  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  receives  from  this  country  44 
per  cent,  of  her  imports,  the  United  States  being 
the  best  market  for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco. 
Cuba  and  Mexico  are  the  only  Latin-American 
republics  which  have  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  their  general  trade.  Brazil,  for 
example,  sends  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  her  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  receives 
from  this  country  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  her 
imports.  The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of  Brazil,  but 
of  the  grand  total  of  $173,205,000  only  about  5 
per  cent,  reaches  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Of  Argentina's  imports,  amounting  to  nearly 
$100,000,000,  the  United  States  supplies  less 
than  13  per  cent.,  and  yet,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  Minister  Barrett's  article,  on  page  49,  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive,  prosperous,  and  enlight- 
ened countries  of  Latin  America.  It  has  been 
frequently  shown  that  American  manufactures 
require  for  their  fuller  development  all  the  raw 
hides  and  wool  that  Argentina  can  supply,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  Argentines  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have,  in  exchange  for  their  hides 
and  wool,  such  manufactured  products  as  Amer- 
ica can  supply,  if  only  they  were  offered  to  them 
on  as  advantageous  terms  as  those  of  European 
competitors.  In  Chile,  the  proportions  of  Amer- 
ican trade  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Argentina.     Chile's  foreign  trade  is,  of  course. 


only  a  fraction  of  that  of  her  wealthier  neighbor. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  republic  of 
Uruguay. 

The  trade  of  the  Central  American  republics 
is  destined  to  become  highly  valued  and  coveted 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
At  the  present  time,  42  per  cent,  of  their  total 
exports  reach  the  United  States,  and  this  coun- 
try sends  to  them  43  per  cent,  of  their  total  im- 
ports. As  regards  the  balance  of  Latin  America, 
considerably  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  total  ex- 
port trade  reaches  the  United  States,  while  about 
one-fifth  of  its  imports  is  supplied  by  this  country. 

UNJUST    DEPRECIATION    OF   OUB   SOUTHERN 

NEIGHBORS. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Europe  and  not  the 
United  States  is  in  almost  absolute  control  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Americans  are  too  thor- 
oughly absorbed  in  the  conflict  now  going  on 
in  the  far  East,  to  the  neglect  of  their  interests 
in  Central  and  South  America,  the  control  of 
whose  commerce,  as  Professor  Noa  points  out, 
would  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  United 
States  than  that  of  the  far  East.  Another  reason 
lies  in  a  certain  racial  incapacity  on  our  part  to 
estimate  properly  the  strength  of  Latin- American 
peoples. 

Anglo- American  conceit  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
that,  in  8pit«  of  adverse  circumstances,  a  noble  civilisa- 
tion is  steadily  and  silently  developing  in  the  portion  of 
the  western  hemisphere  originally  colonized  by  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese.  There  exists  among 
Americans  a  wholly  unwarranted  distrust  as  to  the 
general  honesty  and  sense  of  fair  play  of  their  Latin- 
American  brethren.  The  latter  are  keenly,  and  even 
absurdly,  sensitive  in  matters  of  honor.  Their  methods 
are  often  lax,  but  they  will  beggar  themselves  to  the 
point  of  starvation  in  order  ultimately  to  pay  every 
cent  of  their  honest  debts.  It  is  quite  true  that  their 
environment  and  centuries  of  evil  training  and  condi- 
tions render  too  many  Latin- Americans  unpnnctu&l  in 
keeping  appointments,  extravagant  and  lavish  in  their 
tastes,  easy-going  in  their  ways,  and  dilatory  abont  the 
repajrment  of  their  obligations.  Snch  habits  are  the 
cause  of  endless  friction  in  business  dealings  with  their 
English-speaking  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  whose 
brusque  manners  and  direct  ways  make  them  impatient 
with  the  Latin-American  temperament.  As  an  inevi- 
table result  of  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  for  want 
of  ordinary  tact,  valuable  trade  is  lost  because  Amert 
can  exporting  and  commission  houses  are  simply  too 
careless  and  indifferent  to  exert  themselves  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  it,  and,  accordingly,  their  com- 
petitors in  Europe  profit  enormously  by  snch  colosBal 
blunders. 

American  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  gen- 
erally send  down  to  such  a  metropolis  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  has  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  representatives, 
drummers,  and  traders  who  have  no  proper  training, 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  or  have  a 
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▼ery  superficial,  smattering  knowledge  of  it,  are  lack- 
ing in  tact  and  courtesy,  and  receive  such  a  small,  piti- 
ful salary  that  they  can  scarcely  eke  out  a  respect- 
able living.  When  they  endeavor  to  catch  some  of  the 
profitable  trade  constantly  flowing  into  European 
coffers,  they  find  themselves  tied  down  by  rigid  instruc- 
tions to  do  no  business  except  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 
The  British,  French,  or  German  representative,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  a  sharp  and  expert  judge  of  human 
nature,  conforms  to  the  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  stationed,  extends  to  a  reputable  firm  in  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Valparaiso  a  year's  credit,  if  necessary,  and 
brings  to  the  home  establishment  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  Germany  a  rushing  and  extremely  profitable 
business  with  Latin  America.  In  addition  to  having 
carle  hlanche  to  conduct  affairs  in  whatever  manner 
he  thinks  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  his  firm, 
he  receives  a  large  salary,  not  only  that  he  may  prop- 


erly advertise  his  wares,  but  live  in  a  style  befitting 
his  position. 

Another  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica pointed  out  by  Professor  Noa  is  our  unscien- 
tific customs  tariff.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  protectionists  as  well  as  by  tariff  reformers 
that  Germany  and  France,  protective  countries, 
like  the  United  States,  have  so  arranged  their 
tariffs  that  the  duties  fall  upon  finished  products, 
while  raw  materials,  such  as  wool  and  hides,  are 
admitted  free  of  duty, — the  very  reverse  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  This  is  why  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  liberal  reciprocity  with  the  Latin- 
American  republics  is  daily  gaining  strength. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  congress  of  Russian  zemstvos,  held  in 
Moscow,  early  in  May,  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  (in  the  Contemporary  Review) 
as  the  first  Russian  parliament.     He  says  : 

On  Friday  morning.  May  5,  the  most  important,  im- 
posing, and  infiuential  of  all  the  revolutionary  conven- 
ticles, the  Zemsky  Congress,  was  opened  in  Moscow  by 
Count  Heyden,  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Economic 
Society.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Russian 
pcirliament,  elected  and  authorized  by  a  large  section  of 
the  people,  to  discuss  bills  and  enact  fundamental  laws 
to  which  nothing  but  the  imperial  sanction  is  lacking. 
But  they  are  likely  to  be  obeyed  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  perhaps  more  generally  than  the  average  statute 
framed  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

This  first  of  Russian  parliaments  was  presided 
over  by  Count  Heyden,  of  whom  Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

An  elderly,  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman,  who 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet 
glove,  Count  Heyden  was  an  ideal  chairman.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  in  any  parliamentary  land, 
not  excepting  England,  a  firmer,  readier,  more  affable, 
or  impartial  president  could  be  found.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  skill  with  which  this  Speaker,  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  Nonconformist  minister,  econo- 
mized the  time  of  the  congpress,  it  would  probably  still 
be  sitting. 

The  readiest  debater  at  the  congress  was  Mr. 
Kokoshkin,  a  new  man,  young,  hard-working, 
and  zealous  for  the  people's  cause.  Secretary  of 
the  Moscow  Provincial  Board,  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
programme  and  organized  the  assembly  ;  and  it 
fell  to  him  to  defend,  explain,  or  modify  the 
various  bills  discussed.  "  This  he  did  with  ad- 
mirable terseness,  logical  force,  and  remarkable 
knowledge  of  details,'*  speaking  on  one  occasion 
for  three  hours  on  end. 

He  advocated  as  the  best  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment two  chambers,  of  which  the  lower  would  be 


filled  by  deputies  returned  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  while  the  upper  would  consist  of  delegates 
sent  by  the  zemstvos, — as  soon  as  they  are  reformed  on 
democratic  lines, — in  the  rural  districts,  by  the  munici- 
pnlities  in  the  towns,  and  by  national  bodies  like  the 
future  Polish  and  the  present  Finnish  diets  in  the  au- 
tonomous provinces. 

The  most  inspiriting  speaker  in  the  congress, 
according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  was  Nikolai  Nikolaye- 
vich  Lvov,  a  nobleman  still  young,  very  earnest, 
modest  and  altruistic. 

His  eloquence  was  not  based  upon  rhetoric, — 
its  source  was  warm  fellow-feeling  for  his  peo- 
ple, its  aim  truth  and  justice  ;  and  his  appeal  to 
the  workers  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did  pro- 
duced an  immediate  and  a  powerful  effect.  En- 
thusiasm was  then  revealed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  assembly,  and  men  felt  impatient  that  they 
could  not  proceed  from  words  to  helpful  deeds. 
N.  N.  Lvov,  the  member  for  Saratov,  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Russia,  and  his  well-merited 
reputation  for  high-souled  patriotism  imparted 
weight  to  his  words.  Dr.  Dillon  speaks  most 
enthusiastically  of  Petrunkevich,  the  well-known 
economist.     He  says : 

But  if  one  could  conceive  a  social  worker  in  whom 
were  blended  in  one  harmonious  personality  the  most 
sympathetic  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  result  would  offer  a 
tolerable  resemblance  to  the  impression  one  has  of  I.  I. 
Petrunkevich  after  a  seven  hours'  sitting  or  a  ten 
years*  acquaintance.  If  I  were  asked  to  put  into  the 
fewest  words  the  essential  tendency  of  Petrunkevich's 
political  teachings  and  strivings,  I  should  define  it  as 
the  quickening  of  politics  with  morality. 

One  and  all,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  these  are  public 
men  of  whom  Russia,  and  indeed  any  other  coun- 
try, might  well  be  proud.  Yet  one  and  all  they 
are  misdemeanants,  if  not  criminals,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  autocracy. 
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SOME  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE  FAR-EASTERN  WAR. 


THE  German  reviews  are  devoting  consid- 
erable space  to  the  tactical  and  strateg- 
ical lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  In  the 
Militdrische  Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  an  anonymous 
German  staff  officer  points  out  the  exaggeration 
of  the  terrible  nature  of  modern  warfare,  com- 
paring the  losses  in  the  battles  in  Manchuria 
with  those  of  other  wars.  Even  military  ex- 
perts, he  says,  believe  that  the  losses  in  modern 
battles  will  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  war 
will  soon  make  itself  impossible.  In  other 
words,  "  the  technical  perfection  of  modern  ar- 
mies will  establish  the  eternal  peace."  While 
admitting  the  severity  of  the  losses  in  the  bat- 
tles in  Manchuria,  particularly  in  that  at  Muk- 
den, this  writer  denies  that  the  figures  of  these 
losses  are  to  any  noteworthy  degree  greater  than 
those  of  former  wars.  From  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  14th  of  March,  he  points  out,  the 
Russian  losses  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  were  : 
killed,  26,500  ;  sick  and  wounded,  63,500  ; 
prisoners,  40,000  ;  total,  about  130,000.  [These 
figures  are  based  on  the  latest  obtainable  re- 
ports, and  are  probably  correct.]  In  case  the 
Russians  had  engaged  the  whole  strength  of 
their  army,  says  this  writer,  the  losses  would  be 
somewhat  more  than  33^  per  cent.,  but  if  we  re- 
duce the  effective  strength  to  300,000  comba- 
tants, the  losses  would  be  about  43  per  cent. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  entire  losses  of  ar- 
mies defeated  in  former  battles,  we  find  something  like 
this,  the  figures  including  prisoners  taken  :  Zorndorf — 
Russians,  50  per  cent. ;  Renensdorf— Prussians,  48  per 
cent. ;  Waterloo— French,  42.9  per  cent. ;  KOniggratz — 
Austrians,  20.6  per  cent. ;  Gravelotte— French,  41.1  per 
cent. ;  Sedan— French,  42.2  per  cent. ;  Mukden— Rus- 
sians, 48  per  cent.  We  are  not  able  to  intelligently  dis- 
cuss the  Japanese  losses,  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed as  to  their  strength.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  moral  impression  during  a  battle  of  more  than 
two  weeks  could  by  no  means  be  so  tremendous  as  dur- 
ing the  engagements  referred  to,  where  these  losses 
were  incurred  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Yet  the 
effects  of  a  fortnight's  battle  must  be  terrible ;  nerves 
and  consciousness  lose  their  elasticity;  man  becomes 
hardened  and  indifferent.  As  a  whole,  the  impression 
will  perhaps  be  more  far-reaching  than  in  the  case  of 
shorter  engagements.  The  officer  will  suffer  more  in 
seeing  half-a-dozen  of  his  men  fall  one  day  after  an- 
other daring  a  two  weeks'  engagement  than  when  he 
loses  half  of  them  in  an  assault. 

Defects  of  Russian  Strategy. 

An  analysis  of  Russian  strategy,  particularly 
the  tactics  of  the  land  battles  in  Manchuria,  is 
contributed  to  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  by  Pro- 
fessor Delbruck.  The  characteristic  Russian  tac- 
tics up  to  the  present,  says  Professor  Delbriick, 
have  been  the  heavy  massing  of  troops.     On  the 


other  hand,  most  modem  battles  (a  fact  particu- 
larly shown  by  the  Boer  war)  had  depended  upon 
the  smaller  units,  taking  advantage  of  the  ground 
in  the  case  of  every  single  man.    With  the  Rus- 
sians, the  old  spirit  of  Suvarrov  and  the  bayonet 
attack  survive,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  liv- 
ing representatives  of  the  Russian  soldier,  Gen- 
eral Dragomirov,  never  tires  of  insisting  on  the 
precept,  "  Never  strike  with  spread  fingers,  hut 
with  the  clinched  fist."     This,  he  says,  is  the 
only  reasonable  method  of  fighting  for  the  Rus- 
sian soldier.    General  Kuropatkin,  no  doubt,  lost 
his  first  two  battles  because  he  kept  his  troops 
too  closely  together,  and  because,  for  the  sake 
of  concentration,  lie  posted  his  reserveiB  behind 
the  center  of  his  front  line  instead  of  disposing 
them  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  wings, 
which  is  the  rule  in  the  German  army.     Troops 
which  are  too  closely  massed  are  outflanked  and 
kept  under  fire  from  two  sides  by  surrounding 
movements,  and  this  is  possible  even  if  the  en- 
emy be  not  numerically  stronger.     During  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  these  tactics — ^those  of 
the  Germans — would  become  disastrous,  as  the 
most    closely   concentrated   line    would   break 
through  and  annihilate  the  weakened  front  of  the 
enemy.    The  defensive  power  of  modem  armies, 
however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overthrow  even  a  very  weak  front  by  a  greatly 
superior  force.     This  is  the  reason  for  the  out- 
flanking movement  in  modern  warfare.    By  it  we 
obtain  the  advantage  of  a  two-sided  attack,  with 
two  fronts  able  to  use  their  firearms  on  a  larger 
scale. 

All  this  depends  largely  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  people.  Modem  tactics  call  for  individ- 
uality, and  in  Russia  state  affairs  and  the  peo- 
ple are  made  dependent  upon  the  subjugation 
of  individuality  in  ecclesiasticism  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  Russian  soldier  can  have  no  more  independent 
thought  than  the  Russian  citizen.  The  Russian  citi- 
zens are  not  independent  individuals,  but  races  of  many 
origins,  kept  together  by  means  of  power.  How  can 
these  Poles,  Finns,  Greorgians,  Armenians,  Kalmucks, 
and  whatsoever  the  others  may  be,  be  brought  to  fight 
for  Russia  unless  under  strong  discipline  and  in  forcibly 
massed  hodies  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  made, 
at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  the  same  tactical  mistakes 
that  they  made  during  the  entire  first  year  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  surpass  even  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  i>erfection  of  individual  discipline,  as  they 
connect  offensive  advance  by  strategy  and  spade-work, 
which  is  used  only  defensively  in  the  German  army. 

Professor  Delbriick's  conclusion  is,  "A  slavish 
people  will  succumb  on  the  battlefield  just 
they  must  do  in  the  competitions  of  peace." 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GERMAN  EXPANSION. 


WHEN  Prussia  conquered  France,  in  1872, 
she  believed  that  her  conquest  of  the 
world  would  follow.  If  she  still  preserved  the 
old  national  air,  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  she 
added  to  it  the  triumphant  "  Deutschland  t!lber 
Alles" — "Germany  Over  All." 

Since  1872,  the  Germans  have  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  disputing  with  other  nations  the 
sovereignty  of  both  the  land  and  the  ocean  ;  and 
they  have  employed  in  this  work  an  activity  bor- 
dering on  the  prodigious.  They  have  become  an 
industrial  people, — tradesmen  and  navigators. 
They  have  spread  themselves  abroad,  both  among 
adjoining  nations  and  among  those  at  a  distance 
from  the  empire.  Oceans  and  continents  have 
seen  the  new  German  colors,  and  everywhere  a 
place  has  had  to  be  made  for  these  confident,  en- 
ergetic people.  They  are  now  engaged  in  trade, 
they  are  emigrating,  they  will  very  shortly  be 
known  as  colonists  in  various  sections  of  the 
world.  It  is  thus  that,  thanks  to  this  triple  ex- 
pansion—  colonization,  emigration,  and  com- 
merce— a  new  Germany,  a  Germany  beyond  the 
seas,  will  be  formed.  It  is  of  this  future  Ger- 
many that  a  French  writer,  M.  Gaston  Rouvier, 
writing  in  the  Monde  Modeme  (Paris),  wishes  to 
tell  us. 

The  Morocco  incident  furnishes  an  admirable 
instance  of  this,  says  M.  Rouvier.  The  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  Tangier  was  certainly 
significant. 

Every  one  knows  that  FraDce,  with  the  consent  of 
the  other  Earopean  powers  most  interested  in  the  mat- 
tei^— England,  Spaio,  and  Italy— has  undertaken  in  Mo- 
rocco the  difficult  task  of  pacification  and  civilization. 
The  vicinity  of  that  country  to  the  French  protectorate 
of  Algeria,  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  se- 
curity and  tranquillity  of  the  French  possessions  in/ 
northern  Africa,  have  made  it  imperative  that  Morocco 
should  not  only  be  properly  governed,  but  that  no  other 
£aroi>ean  nation  should  secure  an  ascendency  of  power 
in  that  section  of  the  continent.  It  was  to  protect  these 
interests  that  M.  St.  R^n^  Tallandier,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Tangier,  was  sent  by  his  government  on  a  visit 
to  the  Sultan  at  Fez,  a  mission  that  ended  disastrously 
for  France.  Certain  members  of  the  Makhzen  (a  kind 
of  advisory  board  to  the  Sultan),  vacillating  between 
their  scruples,  their  fears,  and  their  personal  interests, 
refused  to  receive  from  French  hands  any  offer  tending 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  country. 

THE    kaiser's    visit   TO    TANGIER. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that,  without 
any  previous  indication  of  his  purpose,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  announced  his  visit  to  Tangier. 
As  proof  that  this  visit  was  not  the  caprice  of 
an  imperial  mind,  we  have  the  comments  pub* 
lished  by  the  German  newspapers,  and — what 


is  even  of  greater  importance— the  statements 
made  by  Count  [now  Prince]  von  Biilow,  the 
German  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  pa- 
pers, which  for  some  time  had  been  reproaching 
the  Berlin  government  for  not  declaring  war 
against  Morocco,  were  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  the  visit.  The  Deutsche  Zeitung 
considered  "the  moment  a  favorable  one  for 
taking  action."  The  entire  German  nation  was 
unanimous  in  applauding  the  initiative  of  their 
Emperor.  Count  von  Bulow  remarked  that  "  In 
Morocco,  as  in  China,  we  have  an  important  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  open  door, — that  is  to 
say,  equality  of  treatment  for  all  nations  en- 
gaged in  trade."  The  chancellor  spoke  only  of 
''economic  interests,"  and  we  will,  in  fact,  see 
what  place  these  interests  occupy  in  the  actual 
expansion  of  Germany.  The  arguments  of  Count 
von  Biilow  are  such  as  a  British  prime  minister 
might  have  offered.  German  imperialism  is  a 
mercantile  imperialism,  a  fact  that  explains  the 
Anglo-German  antagonism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  Morocco  there  are 
German  interests  which  do  honor  to  her  ability 
as  a  commercial  nation.  In  fifteen  years  her 
trade  with  Morocco  has  attained  the  large  sum 
of  $8,000,000,  which  represents  14  per  cent,  of 
the  total  trade  of  Morocco,  6  per  cent,  of  its  im- 
ports, and  24  per  cent,  of  its  exports.  This 
business,  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous German  firms  at  Tangier,  Robat,  Casabianca, 
Mazagran,  Safi,  and  Mogador,  and  by  two  lines 
of  steamers,  is  developing  under  the  protection 
of  a  commercial  treaty  which  cannot  be  annulled 
without  the  consent  of  Germany. 

^  Germany's  "  weltpolitik." 

The  most  important  of  the  von  Biilow  remarks, 
however,  is  his  reference  to  the  Sultan — *^  For 
this  reason  we  must  at  once  enter  into  relations  with 
the  Sultan.'^  France,  after  her  understanding 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  after  her  solemn 
declaration  to  respect,  in  Morocco,  the  economic 
interests  of  all  the  powers,  had  some  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  negotiating  with  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  in  the  name  of  Europe  and  in  the 
name  of  civilization.  To  this,  however,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  opposed.  It  is  not  his  wish 
that  in  any  part  of  the  world  an  important  nego- 
tiation should  be  conducted  without  his  influ- 
ence being  felt  therein.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
visit  to  Tangier  is  of  political  importance. 

In  1897,  the  Emperor  thus  expressed  himself 
at  Cologne  :  "  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  em- 
pire by  our  great  ancestor,  other  tasks  have  been 
imposed  on  us.     It  behooves  us  to  protect  the 
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interests  of  Germans  now  settled  abroad.  Ger- 
man honor  must  be  maintained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  trident  has  fallen  into  our  hands^  Let 
us  see  what  are  the  facts  that  serve  as  pedestal 
for  this  theory. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  surrender  of  Metz  PriDce 
Frederick  Charles  pronounced  these  words :  "  We  have 
just  conquered  on  military  ground ;  it  is  for  us  now  to 
fight  and  conquer  on  industrial  ground."  For  this 
new  battle  the  country  was  equipped  by  nature.  It 
had  coal,  and  it  had  an  increasing  population.  In 
coal,  Germany  comes  next  after  England  and  the 
United  States ;  its  supply  is  four  times  that  of  French 
production.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  working  of 
the  German  pits  is  comparatively  easy,  and  a  notice- 
able difference  in  the  producing  value  is  apparent. 
This  first  advantage  is  multiplied  by  the  abundance  of 
manual  labor.  The  Germans  are  more  numerous  than 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  French,  by  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions (in  1870,  not  thirty  years  ago,  the  difference  was 
only  six  millions),  and  still  the  increase  goes  on.  But 
if  the  subsoil  of  Germany  is  rich  in  coal,  the  soil  itself 
is  little  more  than  middling  in  quality.  It  cannot  sup- 
port its  increasing  population.  It  produces  only  one- 
third  as  much  wheat  as  France.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  surplus  population  have  had  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  cities,  to  the  large  factories  that  have 
sprung  up  on  all  sides  since  the  war.  They  have  become 
workmen  ;  others,  going  farther,  have  emigrated. 

But  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  Germany 
into  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  producing 
sugar,  hardware,  machines,  fabrics,  alcohol,  etc., 
the  country  found  itself  confronted  by  the  im- 
portant question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  very 
goods  she  was  manufacturing  in  such  abun- 
dance. Her  anxiety  was  not  so  much  to  manu- 
facture the  best  as  to  manufacture  the  quickest. 
It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  merchandise 
that  accumulated  in  her  warehouses  and  on  her 
docks.  It  is  thus  that  Germany,  now  become 
an  industrial  nation,  was  forced  to  look  beyqnd 
her  frontiers,  to  mingle  with  foreign  nations,  to 
transform  herself  anew,  to  become  a  nation  of 
traders.  In  this  evolution  she  was  aided  by  the 
merchant  marine  she  had  created,  by  her  mer- 
cantile spirit,  and  by  those  of  her  children  who 
had  gone  abroad. 

The  sudden  elevation  of  Germany  to  the  rank 
of  great  maritime  power  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious economic  phenomena  of  our  times.  The 
German  coasts  are  miserably  adapted  to  com- 
mercial purposes  ;  they  are  low,  dangerous,  and 
inhospitable,  and  they  are  cut  in  halves  by  the 
Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland.  And  yet,  following 
the  birth  of  unified  Germany,  the  industrial  im- 
provement was  followed  by  great  maritime 
achievements. 

In  thirty  years,  the  tonnage  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  has  increased  by  124  percent. 
This  "  commercial  fleet "  has  passed  from  642,000 
tons  to  1,700,000  tons.     Almost  three-fourths 


(70  per  cent.)  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
is  now  carried  on  by  sea.  In  October,  1899,  the 
Emperor,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
city  of  Hamburg,  proposed  this  toast : 

The  development  of  the  gigantic  efUrepdt  of  com- 
merce, the  city  of  Hamburg,  is  evidence  of  what  the 
German  people  can  do  when  their  forces  are  united.  It 
proves,  too,  how  necessary  it  is  to  our  interests  abroad 
that  our  navy  should  increase  in  power.  If,  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  my  reign,  they  had  not  refused,  in 
spite  of  my  prayers,  my  urgings,  and  my  warnings,  to 
grant*  the  necessary  credit  with  which  to  increase  our 
navy,  we  would  to-day  be  in  a  position  to  lend  an  en- 
tirely different  means  of  support  to  our  flourishing  com- 
merce and  to  the  interests  that  we  have  across  the  seas. 

It  is  precisely  this  support  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  give,  by  his  recent  visit,  to  Ger- 
man interests  in  Morocco.  Thanks  to  her  colo- 
nists, Germany  today  has  interests  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  Her  example  is  proof 
enough  that  the  formation  of  colonies  does  not 
depend  on  the  mother  country.  Germany  pos- 
sessed an  immense  population  (the  majority 
poor),  and  she  had  no  colonies.  That  her  colo- 
nists were  satisfied  with  their  positions  abroad 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  emi- 
grants. From  1871  to  1878,  472,983  persons 
quitted  the  mother  country;  from  1879  to  1887, 
1,198,284  ;  from  1887  to  1896,  732,482,  making 
a  total  of  2,403,750  in  twenty-five  years.  Of 
this  number,  96  per  cent,  have  settled  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  tendency,  however, 
is  toward  the  Brazilian  republic.  Thus,  we  have 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  the  midst  of  another  nation.  In  1899, 
the  Reichstag  voted  a  law  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  direct  the  emigration  of  agricultur- 
ists to  southern  Brazil,  to  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Parang 
The  motive  for  the  enactment  of  this  law  was 
plainly  disclosed  by  its  wording. 

There  [in  Brazil],  not  only  will  the  Grerman  preserve 
his  nationality,  but  he  will  find  ...  all  the  conditions 
favorable  to  a  prosperous  existence.  He  will,  more- 
over, become  a  consumer  of  the  products  of  Gemuta 
industry,  and,  consequently,  a  commercial  and  political 
intermediary  between  his  new  country  and  his  mother 
country. 

In  this  respect,  official  efforts  are  being  strenu- 
ously seconded  by  the  Hamburg  Society  for  the 
Colonization  of  Southern  Brazil.  The  experi- 
ments made  have  proved  so  encouraging  to  the 
Germans  that  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
already  manifested  signs  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

OERHAN    COMMERCIAL    INVASION    OF    RUSSIA. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  German  expansion 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  German  invasion 
of  Russia,  where  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  immigrants  have  established  themselves  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Volhynia,  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Don  ;  of  Turkey,  where  German 
friendship  for  the  Sultan  has  secured,  each  year, 
some  advantage  for  the  empire  ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
through  which  the  German  line  connects  with 
the  great  railroad  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  of  Syria, 
where  the  harbor  of  Jaffa  is  a  German  port,  and 
where,  since  the  spectacular  visit  of  William  II:, 
German  influence  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress ;  of  Argentina,  where  England  is  already 
supplanted  in  the  sale  of  iron  wire  and  bar  and 
fiat  iron  ;  even  of  India,  and,  within  recent 
years,  of  China  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  last  named,  the  attitude  of  the  German  colo- 
nists has  raised  a  new  "Pacific  question.**  Since  her 
awakening  to  commercial  conquest,  and  esi^ecially 
since  her  creation  of  the  two  most  powerful  instru- 
ments in  foreign  expansion,^a  navy  and  a  merchant 
marine, — Grermany  has  also  directed  her  ambitions  to- 
ward certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Flanked 
on  the  east  by  Kiao-Chau,  on  the  Chinese  coast  of 
Shangtung,  the  German  colonies  of  the  Pacific — Mar- 
shall, Brown,  and  Providence  islands  in  the  northeast ; 
German  New  Guinea,  with  the  Caroline,  Palaos,  and 
Mariana  groups  to  the  north  ;  the  Solomon  and  Bis- 
marck archipelagoes  to  the  east ;  and  even  Samoa,  which, 
still  farther  to  the  east,  dominates  the  route  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, — ^all  form  a  kind  of 
arch  which  commands  the  great  ocean  road  to  Austra- 
lia. In  all  these  islands,  colonization  is  in  its  most  ac- 
tive condition ;  thousands  of  plantations  are  being  ex- 
ploited, and  a  naval  base  has  been  established  in  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the 
absorption  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  is  a  dream  famil- 
iar to  the  German  colonial  party.  A  tendency  has  al- 
ready evinced  itself  in  these  German  colonies  to  protect 
by  prohibitive  measures  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional commerce.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Australians, 
who  until  recently  were  in  close  relations  with  the 
Marshall  Islands,  have  found  themselves  confronted  by 
strong  fiscal  barriers.  They  complain  especially  of  the 
heavy  duty  (doubled  in  the  winter  of  1904)  which  is 
laid  upon  all  Sydney  vessels  trading  between  that  port 
and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

THS   TEUTON    IN   THE    FAB    EAST    AND    IN    AFRICA. 

As  regards  German  expansion  in  China,  one 
fact  may  be  noticed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Asiatic  Society,  in  March,  the  president  of 
the  society.  Dr.  Vosberg  Rekow,  declared  that 
*<  Germany  must  build  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  far  East.''  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Morocco,  the  Ger- 
man policy  of  expansion  is  bent  upon  success. 
Even  in  other  directions  there  are  signs  of  this 
commercial  activity.  Recently,  a  German  mis- 
sion was  sent  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Menelek, 
with  whom  an  important  commercial  treaty  has 
since  been  arranged. 


The  Industrial  power  of  Germany,  the  development 
of  her  foreign  trade,  the  importance  of  her  emigration, 
her  efforts  to  extend  her  influence  in  all  directions, — 
these  indicate  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  Germany. 
If  the  Grerman  colonies  are  of  least  importance  in  this 
tremendous  undertaking,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible 
to  overlook  them  in  considering  the  expansion  of  the 
empire.  However  disappointing  were  her  initial  at- 
tempts at  establishiDg  a  foothold  in  Africa  in  1S70-SO^ 
her  progress  four  years  later  was  certainly  an  achieve- 
ment. In  that  year  (1884)  she  extended  her  commercial 
supremacy  to  the  Kameruns,  to  Angra-Pequefia,  and 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  She  also  founded  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  the  Ostafrikaniache 
OeselUchaft.  In  twelve  mouths  she  had  selected  and 
marked  the  positions  she  intended  to  hold  in  Africa 
In  1885),  the  Marshall  Islands  were  annexed  and  occu- 
pied. They  became  the  ^*  point  of  departure ''  for  new  an- 
nexations in  the  Solomon  and  Bismarck  archipelagoes, 
and  in  New  Guinea.  In  two  years  the  German  colonial 
empire  was  established.  The  acquisition,  in  1897,  of 
Kiao-Chau,  in  China,  and  of  the  Mariana,  Caroline,  and 
Palaos  islands  in  1899,  was  simply  an  extension  of  this 
colonial  ambition. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  German  col- 
onies is  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1886,  Dr.  Peters,  the  president  of  the  German 
Colonization  Society,  purchased  from  the  native 
chiefs  an  extent  of  territory  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  kilometers  square.  Two 
years  later,  Germany  secured  from  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  the  administration  and  all  the  commer- 
cial rights  of  the  districts  that  still  disputed  his 
authority,  from  Wanga  to  Rovouma.  Thus, 
seven  ports  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ger- 
many, Dar-es-Salem  and  Bagamayo  (the  latter  the 
headquarters  of  the  caravan  companies)  being 
the  most  important.  On  June  14,  1901,  an 
agreement  with  England  defined  the  German 
zone.  This  now  forms  a  quadilateral  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  kilometers  square,  ex- 
tending from  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika  to 
the  sea.  Watered  by  the  Indian  monsoons,  this 
vast  extent  of  territory,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  five  thousand 
meters,  produces  an  abundance  of  colonial  sta- 
ples,— cocoa,  mangoes,  bananas,  palms,  sago,  tapi- 
oca, rice,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  vanilla,  and 
elephant  tusks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  land  is  cultivable.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through  the  interior  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  and  at  Dar-es-Salem  a  floating 
dock  has  recently  been  completed.  In  all  these 
colonies,  as  in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  and 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Germans  have 
carried  with  them  their  indomitable  spirit,  and, 
with  true  industrial  energy,  are  working  zealous- 
ly in  promoting  the  commercial  world  suprem- 
acy of  their  empire. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Personal  Sketches. — The  July  magazines  are  no- 
table for  the  number  and  interest  of  their  portraitures 
of  eminent  living  Americans  and  foreigners.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  Robert  Mayhew's  article  in  Leslie^s  on 
Henry  G.  Frick,  whose  report  last  month  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
beirs  character  study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  3fc- 
Clure^s;  the  sketch  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Herbert  Welch,  in  Success; 
Mr.  Greorge  Archibald  Clark^s  article  in  the  same  maga- 
zine on  Luther  Burbank,  *Hhe  high-priest  of  horticul- 
ture ;'^  Mr.  Joseph  Dannenberg's  analysis  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  in  Tom 
Watson^s  Magazine;  the  study  of  Admiral  Togo,  in 
the  World's  Work;  the  brief  article  on  Mayor  Dunne, 
of  Chicago,  by  Richard  Fairchild,  iuMunsey's;  the 
sketch  in  the  same  magazine  of  ^*  The  Panama  Trium- 
virate,'' Messrs.  Shonts,  Magoon,  and  Wallace ;  the  pen 
picture  of  Commander  Eva  Booth,  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  by  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  Leslie^ s;  and  "Henry 
James  as  a  Lecturer,"  by  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar, 
in  the  Critic— In  the  Century  Magazine,  Madame 
Blanc  ("Th.  Bentzon")  writes  on  the  late  Princess 
Mathilde. 

The  Story  of  John  Paul  Jones.— John  Paul  Jones 
Is  the  subject  of  two  articles  in  the  July  magazines,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  contribution  to  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  Each  of  these, — one  appearing  in  Mun- 
sey^s  and  the  other  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,— is 
the  w^ork  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  the  author  of 
a  popular  life  of  Jones.  In  his  Munsey'*s  article,  Mr. 
Brady  throws  new  light  on  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  assumption  of  the  name  Jones  by  the  youthful 
John  Paul. — ^In  the  July  number  of  Scrihner^s  appears 
a  full  account,  written  by  John  Kilby,  a  quarter-gunner 
on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  of  the  great  sea  fight  in 
which  that  ship  participated  under  Jones'  command. 
The  account  was  written  by  the  old  sailor  1  n  1 810.  Kilby 
stood  by  Paul  Jones  when  Pierson  surrendered,  and 
gives  an  Interesting  account  of  the  incident  of  the 
sword.  The  whole  story  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

Historical  Notes. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  modem  history  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared is  Mr.  John  S.  SewalPs  story  of  the  Perry  expedi- 
tion to  Japan,  in  1858,  which  is  published  in  the  July 
Century,  Mr.  Sewall  was  the  captain's  clerk  on  the 
ship  Saratoga,— ^'^  a  youngster  just  out  of  college,"  as 
he  describes  himself,  "serving  Uncle  Sam  presumably 
out  of  patriotism,  but  mainly  in  quest  of  the  where- 
withal to  pay  off  college  debts."  His  narrative  of  the 
reception  of  the  fleet  by  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous diplomatic  stages  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  foreigners,  is  perhaps  the  most  intimate  and 
realistic  record  of  those  important  events  that  has  been 
given  to  the  public— Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut's  sketch  of 


"Gray,  of  Boston,  Discoverer  of  the  Columbia,"  In 
Leslie's,  is  a  striking  account  of  the  first  American  to 
voyage  around  the  world.  The  story  is  based  wholly 
upon  original  material,  and  many  of  the  facts  are  now 
set  forth  for  the  first  time.— Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
contributes  to  the  Cosmopolitan  an  account  of  three 
of  the  great  sieges  of  history, — Saragossa,  Drogheda,  and 
Londonderry. — The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  subject  of 
two  articles  in  the  July  magazines — "  The  Real  Fourth 
of  July,"  by  Paul  Leland  Ha  worth,  in  Harp€r%  and 
"The  Fourth  of  July  a  Century  Ago,"  by  F.  W.  Crane, 
in  the  Metropolitan,  the  latter  article  describing  some 
of  the  features  of  the  celebration  in  New  York  City 
customary  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
— "  The  Outlook  in  History  "  is  the  subject  of  a  thought* 
ful  paper  by  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  in  the  Ailamr 
tic  Monthly  for  July. 

Bits  of  Travel  and  Description.— Some  of  the 

interesting  scenery  about  San  Francisco  Bay  is  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  on  "  The  Land  of  Tamalpais,"  con- 
tributed to  the  July  Scribner^s  by  Benjamin  Brooks.— 
"Mexico,  Our  Neglected  Neighbor,"  is  the  subject  of  a 
remarkably  well  illustrated  article  by  Robert  Howard 
Russell  in  the  Metropolitan,  while  "  The  Land  of  the 
Half-Shut  Eye"  is  briefiy  treated  by  Broughton  Bran- 
denburg in  Lciflie%  his  paper  being  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  pictures  of  modern  Mexico  in  tint. — Miss  Mar- 
tha Craig,  the  only  white  woman  who  has  explored 
Labrador,  writes  in  the  Cosmopolitan  of  "My  Summer 
Outings  in  Labrador." — In  the  same  magazine,  £dward 
John  Hart  describes  ''The  Fishers  of  the  Dogger 
Bank." — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  writes  enter- 
tainingly in  the  Atlantic  of  "  Wordsworthshire,"— the 
famous  "Lake  Country"  of  England,  and  Ralph  D. 
Paine  describes  in  Outing  a  " bank  holiday"  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath. — New  York  and  its  environs  in  summer 
are  pictured  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  readers  of  the 
July  magazines.  In  Harper'' s,  Mr.  James  B.  Connolly 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  harbor;  in  the 
Metropolitan,  Montgomery  Schuyler  writes  discrimi- 
natingly on  "  Architecture  in  Manhattan  ; "  "New  York 
from  the  Flatiron "  is  described  by  Edgar  Saitus  In 
Munsey^s;  and  "The  Human  Need  of  Coney  Island"  is 
the  subject  of  a  readable  paper  by  Richard  Le  Gallienna 
in  the  Cosmopolitan, 

Art  Topics. — A  piece  of  serious  criticism  is  the  pa- 
per by  Albert  Kinross  in  the  July  Century  on  "The 
Secession  Movement  in  German  Art,"  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  such 
painters  as  Thoma,  von  Uhde,  Scheurenberg,  Klinger, 
Stuck,  Firle,  Bttcklin,  Leibl,  Liebermann,  and  MenieL 
—Annie  Nathan  Meyer  contributes  to  the  World's  Work 
a  hopeful  article  on  the  growing  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can art,  as  evidenced  in  modem  collections. — ^The  July 
Harper^s  contains  an  appreciative  article  by  Christian 
Brinton  on  the  work  of  the  American  painter,  J.  J. 
Shannon. 
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**  China,  the  Warlike/*— A  new  phase  of  Chinese 
history  is  set  forth  and  analyzed  by  Captain  d'OUone,  a 
French  military  writer,  in  the  Revue  de  ParU,  To  the 
Occidental  world  in  general,  China  appears  as  a  hoary 
mammy,  existing  from  time  immemorial,  unprogres- 
slTe,  immobile,  conservative,  buried  in  tradition  and 
prejadioes, — ^a  nation  and  a  people  deep  in  slumber.  In 
reality,  however,  this  French  writer  maintains,  China 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is  in  perpetual  trans- 
formation, is  made  up  of  peoples  diverse  of  race,  of 
tongue,  and  of  customs,  held  together  only  by  force. 
Progressive,  warlike,  and  conquering,^this  is  the  China 
which  reveals  herself  to  historians.  He  quotes  from 
Cordier's  **  Review  of  the  History  of  Religions''  to  the 
effect  that  "no  other  country  has  had  more  revolutions, 
or  submitted  to  more  frequent  overturnings  of  its  gov- 
ernment. China  has  had  experience  with  all  political 
systems,  from  socialism  to  tyranny  ;  she  has  known  all 
philosophical  doctrines,  and  her  manners  and  customs 
have  been  more  than  once  profoundly  changed."  This, 
however,  says  Captain  d'OUone,  is  not  known  except  to 
historians.  He  goes  on  to  outline  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  from  the  year  722  B.C.,  at  which  date 
historic  accuracy  may  be  assumed.  Wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  and  violent  political 
upheavals  have  been  without  number.  In  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chinese  Empire,  he  declares,  resembles  in 
its  general  lines  the  history  of  the  whole  continent  of 
£uTope.  He  points  out  that  China  has  gone  through  a 
feudal  development  just  in  the  same  manner  as  has  the 
Western  world,— with  one  important  difference.  While 
in  £urope  and  in  Japan  the  royal  monarch  triumphed 
over  the  feudal  lords,— the  Mikado  over  the  Shoguns,— 
in  China  the  emperor  became  merely  the  valet  of  the 
military  chieftains,  and  there  it  is  that  the  course  of 
Chinese  history  separates  from  that  of  Japan  and  the 
West.  China,  he  concludes,  is  not  a  country,  but  a 
world.  There  is  a  China,— not  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a  France  or  an  Italy,  but  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a 
Europe.  The  conquest  of  Csesar,  Charles  V.,  and  Nar 
poleon  have  not  endured,  but  the  results  of  the  Chinese 
great  men  of  Hoang-ti,  of  On,  of  Koufoilai,  and  of  Kang- 
si, — ^these,  it  might  be  said,  have  almost  become  perma- 
nent. "  China  is  one  to-day ;  how  many  states  will  she 
form  to-morrow  ?" 

Will  the  ••  Yellow  Peril "  Ever  Gome?— Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  finds  significant  and  impressive 
similarity  in  the  international  happenings  of  the  pres- 
ent year  with  those  of  the  year  1453.  In  Figaro  (Paris), 
he  compares  the  defeat  of  a  European  race  by  an  Ori- 
ental in  both  of  the  two  years, — the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  (1453),  and  of  Port  Arthur  by  the 
Japanese.  The  fall  of  Russia's  great  stronghold  in  the 
far  East,  he  contends,  marks  the  close  of  one  era  and 
the  commencement  of  another.  And  yet,  he  reminds 
ns,  although,  after  the  Turks  had  taken  the  city  of 
Constantine,  for  many  years  Europe  dreaded  a  Turkish 
triumph  all  over  the  continent,  yet  this  never  came. 
Therefore,  he  bids  those  who  are  quaking  at  the  idea  of 
the  yellow  peril  to  take  heart.  For  three  centuries,  he 
continues,  our  forefathers  had  the  dark  peril  in  their 
mind's  eye,  but  It  was  never  actually  realized. 

What  the  Rise  of  Japan  Means.— The  chief  re- 
sult of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 


believes,  will  be  that  the  powers  of  Europe  will  cease 
political  aggression  in  the  Orient  and  will  be  content 
with  the  economic  and  industrial  exploitation  of  such 
regions  of  China  as  they  can  acquire  infiuence  in.  In  a 
long  analysis  of  the  economic  future  of  China,  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  points 
out  that  the  day  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  China 
by  European  powers  is  over.  The  rise  of  Japan  means 
the  racial  and  international  consciousness  of  Asiatic 
peoples. 

The  Guardianship  of  Weaker  Nations. — An 

editorial  under  this  title  appears  in  New  India^  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  that  **the  parental  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  ridiculously  false  theory  in  politics.  It  is 
the  creation  of  cunning  despots,  designed  to  cover  the 
hideousness  and  immorality  of  all  irresponsible  admin- 
istrations." No  individual,  says  the  editor  of  New 
India,  can  be  intrusted  safely  with  the  interests  and 
guardianship  of  any  other  individual  not  related  to  him 
by  ties  of  blood.  Much  more  is  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  to  l)e  the  guardian  or  trustee  of  another.  Ap- 
plying this  philosophy  to  India  itself,  the  editor  says : 
**If  this  theory  be  so  utterly  untrue  and  absurd  even  in 
national  autocracies,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  in 
regard  to  alien  bureaucracies  like  that  which  governs 
India.  Individuals  are  far  more  likely  to  be  moved 
by  occasional  fits  of  large  humanity  than  nations  and 
communities.  An  individual  conqueror  may  adopt  a 
strange  people  as  his  own,  and  may  feel,  as  the  Mikado 
does,  that  his  own  self-realization,  as  both  individual 
and  king,  depends  upon  the  self-realization,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  of  his  subjects,  and  then  he 
may  truly  stand  in  the  position  of  a  father  to  them.^' 

Poland*s  Tragic  History.- A  clear  and  forceful 
restatement  of  the  tragic  history  of  Poland  during  the 
past  half-century  under  the  Russification  processes  is 
contributed  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  by  Victor  B^rrard 
in  a  series  of  discussions  under  the  general  title  "The 
Russian  Problem."  In  considering  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, M.  B^rrard  recalls  the  liberal  views  and  theories 
of  Czar  Alexander  I.  This  monarch,  he  reminds  us, 
realized  very  little  of  the  practical  consequences  of  his 
lit>eral  theories.  He  had  regarded  the  strip  of  annexed 
territories  along  Russians  western  border,  Swedes, 
Finns,  Baltic  Germans,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  or  protection,— at  least  a  political  sepa- 
ration,— between  Catholic  or  Protestant  Christianity 
and  Russian  orthodoxy,  between  old  Europe  and  new 
Russia,  l)etween  the  liberal  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  Muscovite  autocracy.  Far  from  attempting  to 
Russify  these  peoples  or  their  civilizations,  he  tried  his 
best  to  preserve  their  languages  and  national  religions, 
their  liberal  institutions  and  traditions.  In  Finland 
and  Poland,  he  affirmed  the  constitutional  regime 
already  existing.  He,  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias, 
became  constitutional  king  in  Poland  and  constitu- 
tional grand  duke  in  Finland.  He  little  realized  the 
change  of  policy  which  would  come  in  with  later 
emperors.  According  to  the  treaty  of  1815,  Poland  was 
given  a  parliamentary  assembly,  with  an  autonomous 
council  of  ministers ;  her  church  was  left  to  her,  her 
Catholic  clergy,  her  schools,  her  national  language, 
her  post-office,  her  customs,  and  even  her  army.  All 
these  public  functions  were  reserved  to  Poland.    The 
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kings  alone,  who  were  the  Czar^s,  and  their  two  repre- 
sentatives at  Warsaw,  the  viceroy  and  the  imperial 
commissioner,— these  alone  were  Russian.  But  Polish 
patriotism  demanded  an  independent  Poland,  and 
when  the  Czar  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I. 
the  policy  of  repression  and  Russification  began.  Grad- 
ually the  rights  and  privileges  were  taken  away  from 
the  Poles,  until,  after  the  revolt  of  1863,  all  the  ideas  of 
Alexander  I.  were  renounced  and  St.  Petersburg  began 
to  treat  Poland  and  Lithuania  as  conquered  territory, 
enforcing  the  same  government,  the  same  language, 
and  the  same  religion  as  obtained  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  One  Czar,  one  religion,  and  one  language  was 
the  motto,  and  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  have  suf- 
fered from  this  Russification  policy  even  until  to-day. 

Scandinavia   and    Russians   Defeats. — One   of 

the  best  known  of  the  Danish  reviews,  the  Dansk 
Tidiskrift  (Copenhagen),  has  an  editorial  article  on  the 
effects  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  upon  Europe,  par- 
ticularly upon  Scandinavia.  If  Russia  had  triumphed, 
says  the  Tidsskrift,  Sweden  would  have  regarded  the 
victory  with  considerable  anxiety, — an  anxiety  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
India.  Referring  to  the  idea  that  RiLssia^s  defeat  will 
be  detrimental  to  Denmark,  the  writer  says:  '^The 
idea  that  Denmark  could  ever  make  common  cause 
with  Russia  against  Germany  is  an  erroneous  one,  yet 
the  weakening  of  Russia  would  result  in  a  more  mod- 
erate development  of  the  German  navy,  and  therefore 
Denmark  would  have  less  cause  to  fear  her  powerful 
neighbor.*' 

**  The  One  Capable  Russian  Minister/^— A  de- 
scription of  the  operation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road, by  Mr.  Julius  Price,  war  correspondent,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  will  be  good 
supplementary  reading  to  our  ^^ Leading  Article"  on 
the  Russian  minister  of  railways.  Prince  Khilkoff,  in 
our  March  number.  One  could  not  help  being  deeply 
impressed,  says  Mr.  Price,  by  the  unflagging  zeal,  and 
one  might  almost  add  enthusiasm  were  not  such  a  word 
so  foreign  to  the  Rus.sian  temperament,  of  the  railway 
officials  all  along  the  line.  It  was  a  remarkable  an- 
tithesis to  the  indifference  and  conceit  of  the  military 
authorities.  No  description  of  all  this  wonderful 
organization  would  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence, however  brief,  to  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
man  who  engineered  the  entire  formation  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  Under  the  high-sounding  cognomen 
of  Prince  Khilkoff,  which  is  his  title  by  right  of  heri- 
tage, and  *^  Imperial  Minister  of  Railways  and  Trans- 
portation," one  would  hardly  recognize  the  whilom 
**John  Mikale  "  who  many  years  ago  under  this  assumed 
name  emigrated  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  with- 
out a  penny  in  the  world  and  started  earning  his  living 
in  Philadelphia  as  attendant  of  a  bolt^niaking  machine 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  After  a  few  years  in  the  machine 
shop,  where  his  remarkable  talents  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  learning  much  of  the  practical  side  of 
engineering,  a  knowledge  which  was  to  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  later  on,  he  worked  his  way  up  by 
dint  of  indomitable  energy  successively  from  brakeman 
on  a  freight  train  to  the  i)osition  of  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
break-down  on  the  line  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  his 
life.  His  remarkable  skill  in  averting  what  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  accident  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  one  of  the  passengers,  who  happened  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  minister  of  railways  of  one 
of  the  South  American  republics,  the  result  being  that 
the  young  engineer  went  off  to  South  America  as  super- 
intendent of  a  new  railway  in  Venezuela,  and  ended 
eventually  by  becoming  the  manager  of  the  lino.  This 
almost  continuous  run  of  luck  would  have  probably 
turned  the  brain  of  many  men,  but  John  Mikale  was 
not  of  that  sort.  To  return  to  his  native  land  and 
make  a  position  for  himself  among  his  own  countrymen 
had  always  been  his  ambition,  so  he  decided  at  last  to 
throw  up  his  fine  position  in  South  America,  and  re- 
turned to  Russia,  still  under  his  assumed  name,— 
though  by  this  time  he  was  probably  more  American 
than  Russian.  By  good  fortune,  as  it  again  turned  out, 
he  managed  to  get  an  insignificant  berth  in  a  small 
country  station,  and  here  he  might  have  vegetated  in- 
definitely had  not  his  wonderful  luck  again  helped  him. 
This  unimportant  little  place  on  the  line  had  always 
been  the  center  of  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  traffic,— 
no  one  could  exactly  explain  why.  He  asked  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  try  and  remedy  it,  succeeded 
instantly,  and  from  that  moment  became,  not  only  a 
marked,  but  also  a  made,  man  fn  Russia,  where  such 
initiative  genius  is  rare.  From  this  moment  there  was 
no  looking  back  for  John  Mikale.  Having  once  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  superiors,  that  of  the  Em- 
peror followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  there 
to  the  staff.  The  general  managership  of  the  line  fol- 
lowed, and  was  succeeded  by  honors  and  appointments 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  of  men,  noL  the 
least  being  the  restoration  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
title  and  estates  which  he  had  voluntarily  renounced 
when  as  a  mere  youth  he  had  emigrated  to  America. 

A  Russian  on  Russo-Poliah  Relations. — One  of 

the  most  thoughtful  of  the  Russian  magazines,  Ifir 
Bozhi,  contains  an  article  by  F.  Batiouschkov  upon  the 
subject  of  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  between 
Russians  and  Poles.  This  writer  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  raj>prochement  between  the  two 
Slavonic  stocks.  He  does  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  many  reforms  granted  the  Poles — politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic— as  the  best  of  the  Polish 
leaders  do  not  advocate  separation.  With  the  Poles 
placated,  he  says,  Russia  would  have  an  ally  surer  and 
more  valuable  than  France. 

The  Best-Known  Australian  Cartoonist.— A 

character  sketch  of  Australians  best-known  cartoonist, 
Livingston  Hopkins  (better  known  as  "Hop"),  appears 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Aitstralnsia,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  born  in  Ohio,  and  educated  at  Toledo,  in 
that  State.  He  began  his  work  with  Scribner^s  Maga- 
zinej  when  it  was  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland.  In  1882,  he  went  to  Sydney,  and  soon  became 
the  best  known  of  Australian  caricaturists.  His  politi- 
cal cartoons  now  have  an  international  fame. 

Dangers  and  Possibilities  of  Psycliic  luTestl- 
^ation. — In  an  elaborate  paper,  in  the  AnnaU  of 
Psychical  SdcncCy  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Finch  insists  upon 
the  duty  of  recalling  the  dead,  if  they  can  be  recalled, 
in  order  to  instruct  the  living.  She  says :  "  If  spiritism 
can  prove  survival,  we  dare  not  allow  considerations  of 
danger  in  the  investigation  thereof  to  weigh  with  us,  to 
stay  our  quest.    At  no  matter  what  price,  we  must 
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pUBh  forward ;  as  pioneers,  we  may  suffer  from  igno- 
rance and  inexperience,  bat  others  will  reap  the  reward 
and  will  benefit  by  our  efforts.  Let  us  not  put  aside 
this  work — forego  our  efforts  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  departed— from  any  cowardly  fear  of  the 
moral  and  physical  dangers  we  may  be  incurring.  The 
development  of  what  is  called  niediumship  is  only  the 
development  in  ourselves  of  that  psychic  element  in 
nature  which  is  identical  with  the  eternal.  Medium- 
ship  is  by  no  means  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  a  privileged 
few  ;  it  is  a  faculty  more  or  less  latent  in  every  man  ; 
for  we  ^ust  bear  in  mind  that  no  faculty  is  bestowed 
on  one  individual  and  entirely  withheld  from  another. 
All  development  is  unsettling,  and  is  accompanied  by 
danger  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Life  is  one  con- 
tinuous example  of  this.  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  dangers  besetting  the  use  of  the  psychic  faculties. 
The  man  whose  will  is  weak,  who  cannot  control  his 
passions  and  his  impulses  in  ordinary  life,  cannot  hope 
to  escape  either  the  dangers  of  his  normal  existence  or 
the  dangers  of  the  spiritual  surroundings  he  may  create 
for  himself  when  he  begins  to  develop  his  latent  psy- 
chical faculties." 

Improvinc:  Commercial  Museums. — Dr.  Tito 
G.  Koncoli,  after  visiting  the  commercial  museums  of 
Italy  and  those  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  expresses,  in  the  Italia  Mo- 
dema  (Rome),  his  belief  that  all  except  the  one  at  Brus- 
sels are  founded  on  the  wrong  principle.  All  gather 
together  the  products  of  a  country  or  a  region  with  the 
idea  that  outsiders  or  foreigners  will  visit  it  and  get 
ideas  of  new  things  to  import  to  their  markets.  But, 
says  Dr.  Roncoli,  the  importer  has  behind  him  an  army 
of  retailers  and  consumers  whom  he  would  like  to  keep 
the  same  habits  of  consumption,  as  introducing  new 
products  means  much  work  and  little  profit,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  go  off  to  foreign  countries  to  seek  trouble 
for  himself.  It  would  be  more  sensible  to  plan  the 
museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  exporters,  who  are  the 
initiators  of  commerce,' seeking  new  outlets  and  new 
customers.  The  museums  should  gather  products  im- 
ported into  other  countries  with  which  the  national 
products  might  compete.  Consular  representatives, 
commercial  attacJUs  of  embassies,  members  of  foreign 
exchanges,  and  firms  established  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  asked  to  send  samples  of  imported  products, 
with  full  particulars  as  to  their  origin,  prices,  manner 
of  packing  and  sale,  principal  importing  houses,  and 
anything  else  that  would  be  useful  to  an  exporter  wish- 
ing to  compete  in  the  sale  of  similar  products.  With 
such  information,  exportation  could  be  begun  with 
every  show  of  meeting  its  competition  successfully. 

A   New   Departure   in   Aeronautics.  —  In   an 

article  on  "The  New  Tendencies  of  Aeronautics,"  in 
Natura  ed  Arte  (Milan),  Franco  Mazzini  says  that 
really,  in  principle,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  air- 
navigation  since  1884,  when  the  Tissandier  brothers, 
with  a  balloon  furnished  with  a  motor  of  a  little  more 
than  one  horse-power,  maneuvered  and  went  against 
the  wind,  while  Kennard  and  Krebs,  with  a  more 
powerful  motor,  succeeded  several  times  in  bringing 
their  balloon  back  to  the  starting-point.  The  declara- 
tion of  Herv^  Mangon,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  in  1884,  that,  with  the  Tissandier  type,  lines  of 
airships  could  be  established,  is  reSchoed  after  the  per- 
formances of  Zeppelin,  Santos  Dumont,  Lebaudy,  and 


Baldwin,  but  the  lines  are  not  established.  This  is 
due,  he  thinks,  to  two  causes,— the  error  in  choice  of 
type  of  aerostat  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  in- 
ventors in  making  known  or  getting  tested  any  differ- 
ent type.  The  error  in  choosing  the  single-balloon 
type  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mario  Schiavone  at  the  In- 
ternational Aeronautical  Congress,  in  Paris,  in  1900, 
when  he  declared  for  a  form  as  elongated  as  possible, 
and  in  which  there  should  be  coincidence  of  the  axes  of 
motion  and  of  resistance.  With  this  Signer  Mazzini 
concurs,  and  he  says  that  the  time  has  come  to  leave 
behind  the  mono-aerostatic  form  for  the  bino-aerostatic 
or  the  multiple  type,  which,  aside  from  other  advan- 
tages, can  conform  to  the  law  just  stated.  A  complete 
discussion  and  investigation  of  this  should  precede  any 
further  airship-building,  he  thinks,  as  **  empiricism 
should  cease,  to  reign  in  a  field  which  should  above 
all  be  examined  exclusively  by  the  scientific  method." 
A  great  lack  is  the  absence  of  any  institution  for  the 
focamination  of  the  many  projects  from  among  which 
might  spring  the  true  dirigible  type. 

Weekly  Rest  Day  in  Italy.— Some  months  ago, 
the  Italian  parliament  voted  down  a  bill  providing  for 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  for  employees,  supported  by  sev- 
eral associations  and  leagues  of  several  years'  standing. 
In  the  Riforma  Sociale  (Turin-Rome),  E.  Loli-Piccolo- 
mini  discusses  the  reasons  for  this  defeat,  the  general 
principles  of  a  rest  day,  and  the  practical  conditions 
necessary  for  probability  of  success  for  future  legisla- 
tion. The  defeat  of  the  bill  offered  by  Deputies  Ca- 
brini,  Nofri,  and  Chiesa  he  ascribes  to  its  too  wholesale 
and  arbitrary  character,  overloaded,  as  it  became,  with 
impractical  amendments.  In  principle,  it  was  almost 
universally  approved.  The  writer  insists  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  work  or  not  must  be  respected. 
Though  for  various  practical  reasons  Sunday  rest  is 
preferable  to  the  fixing  of  any  other  one  day,  or  of  leav- 
ing the  choice  of  day  optional,  ^^the  state  should  be  en- 
tirely lay,  and  should  take  no  account  of  the  dogma  of 
any  religion,  because  all  should  be  free  to  exercise  their 
own  moral  action."  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  appli- 
cation to  the  varying  conditions  of  industries,  the  rail- 
roads and  newspapers  being  most  complex  in  their 
problems,  into  which  the  writer  goes  extensively. 

Interesting  Postal  Comparisons. — The  agitation 
for  the  reduction  of  postage  in  Italy  causes  A.  Semenza 
to  make  an  interesting  summary  of  postal  statistics  in 
the  various  countries  in  an  article  in  the  Riforma  So- 
(Hale  (Turin-Rome).  Italy  at  present,  with  postage  at  20 
centesimi  (four  cents)  for  fifteen  grams,  has  the  dearest 
rate  in  Europe  for  letters,  and  only  France  and  Spain 
have  two-cent  local  post>-cards,  as  she  does.  The  coun- 
tries having  a  letter  rate  exceeding  two  cents  of  our 
money  are  Holland,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Egypt,  Germany,  Sweden-Norway,  Roumauia, 
Spain,  France  (the  last,  three  cents),  and  Russia  (almost 
four  cents).  The  countries  having  less  than  a  two-cent 
rate  are  Japan,  Portugal,  and  Denmark.  The  weight 
allowed  runs  from  the  twelve  grams  of  Japan  to  the 
thirty  grams  of  Egypt  for  most  of.  the  countries,  with 
England  allowing  113  grams,  and  Switzerland  and  Den- 
mark allowing  250  grams.  In  volume  of  postal  opera- 
tions, the  United  States  leads  with  8,782,081,938  letters, 
740,087,805  cards,  and  3,306,582,333  pieces  of  printed  mat- 
ter. England  and  Germany  follow  in  number  of  letters, 
and  Germany  exceeds  in  number  of  cards  -1,162,679,460, 
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this  owing  to  the  picture-card  craze,  doubtless.  France 
is  second  in  printed  matter,  with  about  one-third  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  Italy,  with  198,064,428 
letters,  ranks  below  Japan,  and  below  Russia  in  cards, 
having  77,454,468,  which  is  thirteen  million  more  than 
France.  In  number  of  post-offices,  the  United  States 
leads  with  77,275,  Germany  coming  second  with  46,268, 
and  England  third  with  22,642,  while  Russia,  with  two 
and  one-half  times  our  area,  has  only  12,450  offices. 

Is  the  Submarine  Invisible?— A  writer  in  the 
Revue  Sdentijique  (Ernest  Coustet)  argues  that  one  of 
the  chief  defects  of  the  submarine  vessel  in  war-time  is 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  made  absolutely  invisible. 
Recent  mechanical  inventions  in  the  French  navy,  how- 
ever, will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  this  de- 
sirable result.  Means  of  communication  is  also  a  very 
important  subject  in  discussing  submarines,  and  this 
writer  believes  that  both  observation  and  signaling  will 
have  to  be  more  highly  developed. 

The  German  Failure  in  Poland.— M.  Givskov 
contributes  to  the  Contemporary  for  June  a  very  lucid 
and  instructive  account  of  the  total  failure  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  scheme  for  Germanizing  Poland.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  nearly  $125,000,000,  to  buy 
up  Polish  estates  and  plant  them  with  Grerman  colonists. 
Polish  landlords  sold  their  estates  and  invested  the 
money  in  Polish  land  banks,  which  bought  other  estates 
and  planted  them  with  Polish  peasants.  As  the  net  re- 
sult, "the  Germans  have  only  acquired  3,772  estates 
from  the  Poles,  as  against  5,183  estates  bought  from 
Germans  by  Poles.  The  area  thus  lost  during  these 
years  by  the  Germans  amounts  to  32,200  hectares,  or 
about  104  English  square  miles,  and  the  loss  is  still  in- 
creasing, having  in  1902  amounted  to  more  than  7,000 
hectares,  or  about  24  square  miles."  The  operations 
have  resulted  in  planting  16,000  German  peasants  on  the 
land  by  the  government,  while  22,000  Polish  peasants 
have  been  planted  by  the  land  banks. 

Pietro  Vanni,  Versatile  Artist. — A  notable  re- 
cent addition  to  the  gallery  of  modern  art  in  the  Vati- 
can, "The  Funeral  of  Raphael, **  by  Pietro  Vanni,  is 
given  a  double-page  tinted  reproduction  in  NaPura  cd 
Arte  (Milan),  where  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  artist,  who 
died  January  30,  last.  The  canvas  is  imposing  in  size, 
twenty-three  feet  by  twelve,  and  required  twelve  years' 
labor  by  the  artist.  It  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition 
of  Italian  art  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1902,  and  later  the 
artist  presented  it  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  who  exclaimed,  on 
seeing  it,  "  This  is  a  truly  royal  gift,"  and  wrote  a  warm 
letter  of  praise  to  Signor  Vanni,  while  conferring  upon 
him  the  knightship  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
Vanni  was  a  native  of  Viterbo,  where  he  was  bom  in  1847. 
From  1895  to  1900,  he  worked,  with  no  assistance,  in  dec- 
orating the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  of  his  native  city  with 


his  conception  of  "  The  Glory  of  the  Cross."  The  other 
frescoes  of  this  chapel  reveal  great  mastery  of  perspec- 
tive and  architectonic  problems.  In  Viterbo  is  also 
the  tomb  chapel  of  the  Vanni  family,  designed  and 
decorated  by  the  artist,  and  regarded  as  a  jewel  of 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  a  dwelling  which  in  its 
minutest  details  is  a  reproduction  of  a  gracious  honse 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Also  in  Viterbo,  Vanni 
decorated  beautifully  the  Parri  chapel,  which  has  also 
a  splendid  bronze  angel  by  Giulio  Monteverde.  As 
proof  of  versatility,  Vanni  worked  from  1901  on  in 
etching,  and  at  the  recent  international  exhibit  at 
Rome  the  wreath  and  crape  attesting  his  death  draped 
five  splendid  etchings  and  a  water-color  of  scenes  in  the 
Vatican  gardens. 

The  Race  Question  in  South  AArtca.— There 

is  a  very  good  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
June  by  "An  Unprejudiced  Observer"  on  "Black  and 
White  in  South  Africa."  His  suggestions  are :  (1)  a 
law,  stringently  binding  on  black  and  white  alike,  the 
graver  offenses  against  which  must  be  punishable  by 
death,  forbidding  any  intermingling  of  black  and  white 
races  by  marriage  or  otherwise ;  (2)  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives, — a  law  to  remain  in  force 
for  fifty  years  and  then  be  reconsidered;  (8)  regular 
work  compulsory  for  every  able-bodied  male  native ;  (4) 
properly  qualified  and  educated  natives  to  administer 
local  affairs  jointly  with  white  men,  but  white  men 
to  vote  only  for  white  and  black  men  for  black. 
Answering  the  question  Where  shall  we  then  look  for 
labor  for  the  mines,  he  replies,  without  hesitation: 
"Not  until  the  native  is  educated  out  of  his  childish 
fear  of  the  dark  and  his  animal-like  terror  of  a  trap 
will  mine  work  ever  be  undertaken  willingly  as  an  oc- 
cupation." 

Oliver  Gromwell*s  Remains. — Bishop  Welldon 
discusses,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June,  the 
various  theories  concerning  the  fate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
welVs  remains,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 
"All  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  and  compared 
establishes  the  belief  that  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  privately  buried,  not  long  after  his  death,  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  that  his  body  was  taken  to  Tyburn, 
and  there  decapitated  and  buried ;  that  the  trunk  of 
his  body  remained,  where  it  was  buried,  beneath  the 
site  of  the  gallows  at  Tyburn ;  it  has  long  since  mol- 
dered  away,  or  has  been  removed  or  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  excavation,  and  it  is  now  irrecoverable ;  that 
his  head,  after  being  exposed  on  Westminster  Hall  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  disappeared;  it  has  never 
been  seen  since,  and  it,  too,  is  now  irrecoverable."  He 
confesses  that  this  is  to  him  a  disappointment^  for 
when  at  Westminster  Abbey  he  dreamed  of  undoing;,  if 
possible,  the  sacrilege  of  the  removal  of  Cromwell's 
body  by  replacing  it. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

SPECIAL  Btodlea  of  American  colonial  life,  began 
within  the  past  tew  years,  have  mode  oar  knowl- 
edge of  that  period  In  our  history  far  more  deSnlte  than  It 
wbbId  the  days  of  Bancroft  and  the  earlier  school  of  his- 
torians. It  Is  fortunate  that  some  of  the  resalts  of  these 
t«c«i)t  stndles  are  getting  more  and  more  into  general 
circulation.  We  welcome  particularly  Mr.  George  Gary 
EgglestOD's  modest  little  story  of  seventeenth- century 
life,  entitled  "Our  PlTHtCentury"(A.8.Bames&Co.). 
Tbisbook.  makes  good  use  of  some  of  the  vftluable  mate- 
rial presented  in  the  more  elaborate  works  of  the  nn- 
thor'B  brother,  the  late  Edward  Eggleston,  describing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  colonlstA,  and 
relating  their  experiences  in  grappling  with  new-world 
problems.  It  is  an  Intimate  story  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
founders  of  our  national  institutions. 

Simultaneously  with  tbe  opening  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  there  appearB"A  History  of  the 
Pacific  Northweet,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Schafer,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  (MacmtUau).  In  this  volume 
the  stirring  narrative  of  the  pioneer  settlements  in  the 
territory  now  embraced  In  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ingtou,  and  Idaho  is  told  In  detail,  while  the  oi^janiza- 
tion  aud  poltticAl  progrcfs  of  the  three  State  govem- 
nients  are  briefly  sketched.  The  author  has  wisely 
selected  for  anipliUcation  those  phosee  of  Northwest- 
ern history  which,  as  he  points  out,  are  "not  mere 
replications  of  what  hod  previoasly  taken  place  else- 
ivbere," — the  processes  by  which  the  wilderness  was 
subdued,  homes  multiplied,  commerce  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  great  civilitatioa  developed 
in  a  portion  of  our  continent  that  we  once  called  re- 
mote and  inaccessible. 

The  very  excellent  "Medieval  and  Modem  History," 
by  Prof.  Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  which  bas  been  a  standard 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  revised  (Gino),  and 
now  appears  so  thoroughly  up-to-date  as  to  Include  an 
aeconnt  of  the  first  year  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
This  volume  consists  of  an  abridgment  of  Professor 
Myers'  two  former  works,  "The  Middle  Ages"  and 
"The  Modern  Age."  Mew  illustrations,  plates,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  lists  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  work, 
which  makes  history  read  like  a  fascinating  romance. 

An  attractively  bound  historical  novelette,  by  Cien- 
sal  Mnral,  the  Japanese  novelist,  reaches  us  from  the 
publishing  bouse  of  Hochi  Shlmbun  (Tokio).  It  Is  en- 
tiUed  "Akoya;  or,  The  Ordeal  hy  Music."  Mr.  Mural 
fs  author  of  the  novel  "Hana,"  which  was  noticed  In 
these  pages  some  months  ago.  Just  as  "Hana"  was 
intended  to  be  a  picture  of  life  among  the  better  classes 
of  modern  Japanese,  so  "Akoya" is  a  representation 
of  feudal  days,  and  the  heroine  of  the  tale — a  woman 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Samurai  spirit — Is  beld 
ap  as  a  fi^r  type  of  the  woman  of  olden-day  Japan. 
Tb«  translation  is  by  Unkich!  Kawt^,  and  the  lllustra- 
tdons  are  characteristic  and  effective. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  has  really  laid 
hue  any  actualities  In  his  "Diplomatic  Mysteries" 


(Llppincott),  he  bas  certainly  written  a  graphic  and  In- 
tensely interesting  contribution  to   the  literature  of 
diplomatic  intercourse.    In  this  volume,  among  other 
things,  he  glvee  his  version  of  the  plot  that  ended  tbe 
llfeof  President 
Faure,  of  Prance ;  o( 
the   methods    of   the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  In 
spreading  bis  net  of 
secret  ageotA  over  En- 
j      rope ;     of     the   fierce 
flght  between  Franoe 
I      and  the  Vatican ;  and 
of  the  real  origin  of 
the  present  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Ja- 
pan.    The  volume   is 
appropriately   lllus- 

A  fascinating  story 
Turoa  TBOHrsoH.'  of  "Paris  and  the  So- 

cial Revolution" 
(Small,  Maynard)  is  what  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Banbom  gives 
us  In  a  study  of  the  revolutionary  elements  in  the 
various  classes  of  Parisian  society,  which  is  Itlostrated 
appropriately  and  cleverly  by  Vaughan  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  Sanborn's  attitude  is  set  forth  in  thequotation  from 
Walt  Whitman  which  he  places  on  the  back  of  his 
title-page—"!  have  no  mocklngs  or  arguments.  I  wit- 
ness and  w^t."  All  the  life  of  recalcitrant  Paris,  with 
its  sUrrings  and  strivings  and  protests,  with  the  pio- 
turesque  abandon  and  volatile  earnestness  of  the  French 
characterwhen  Intent  on demandtngachange of  r^me, 
fairly  radiate  from  Hr.  Sanborn's  pages.  The  revolu- 
tionist, even  the  anarchist  In  his  worst  form,  is,  after 
all,  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  you  feel,  and  you  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  clear,  vivid 
glimpse  at  the  national  cliaracter  and  life  which  he  has 
given  in  this  book.  The  lllostrations  are  excellent  The 
chapters  cover  the  propaganda  of  anarchy,  of  socialism, 
the  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
freaks,  the  fumlstes,  the  cabarets,  of  Montmartre,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  literature,  music,  and  art 
The  book  is  "reverently  inscribed  to  the  proletariat  of 
America." 

Avery  useful  historical  volume  which  ought  to  have 
been  vrritten  years  ago  Is  Mr.  R.  Nlsbet  Bain's  "Scandi- 
navia," issued  hy  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in 
England,  and  Imported  by  the  Macmlllans.  It  is  one 
of  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series"  edited  by  Dr.  Q. 
W.  Prothero.  Mr.  Bain,  who  is  author  of  "Charles 
XII.  and  the  Collt^se  of  the  Swedish  Empire,"  haa 
written  an  excellent  political  history  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  from  IftlS  to  1900.  His  text  proves 
his  fundamental  thesis  that  "the  political  history  of 
Scandinavia  is  the  history  of  the  frustration  of  a  graat 
Baltic  empire."  His  volume  la  really  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  rise  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  pollti- 
and  their  influence  on  European  poUtioa 
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geoerally.  SciuidiaaTiaDhiBtory,hepolDtaaiit,  Islarge- 
ly  a  record  "of  BnrpaasiDg  individual  genius  which 
seems  almost  to  turn  aside,  or  at  least  suspend  (or  s 
time,  the  operation  of  natural  laws."  This  heroic  pro- 
C6B8of  empire-buildiogon  flimsy  foundations,  however, 
exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  Scandinavia.  Mr.  Bain 
tells  us  in  his  preloce  that  he  bos  studied  Scandinavia's 
foreign  relations,  not  only  from  Scandinavian  records, 
but  from  Polish  documents  and  from  the  Russian  his- 
torian Solovev's  great  "  Tstoriya  Rossii."  A  number  of 
excellent  historic  maps  complete  the  volume.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  Norway  and  Sweden  are  at  odds, 
this  history  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

Apleasant  little  collection  of "  HiHtorical  Tales  "(Llp- 
plncott)  has  been  compiled  by  Charles  Morris.  These 
are  stories  of  American  history  illnstrating  "the  ro- 
mance of  reality."  The  collection  begins  with  "  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth"  and  ends  witt 
"  The  Home-Coming  of  General  Iiee  and  His  Veterans." 
The  volume  is  illustrated. 

The  Duttons  have  brought  out  the  Grant  Dnff  "  Notes 
from  a  Diary."  The  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Mountetuart  B.  Grant 
Duft  bad  a  most  interesting  and  varied  career,  and  bis 
diary,  extending  from  1851  for  just  half  a  century  (to 
January,  1901),  fur- 
nishes some  remarka- 
ble comments  on  con- 
temporary history. 
Politics  and  adminis- 
tration are  omitted 
from  general  consider- 
ation, as  these  phases 
of  Sir  Mountstnart's 
life  have  already  been 
handled  Id  books  and 
speeches.  These  two 
volumes  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  peri- 
od from  ISOS  to  lUOI.  A 
man  who  has  been  (or 
many  years  secretary  of 

state  for  Indis,  for  the  obant  Durr. 

British  colonies  in  gen- 
eral, and  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
has  interesting  things  to  say  outside  of  politics.    Sir 
Mountstuart  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  but  is  sUll 
traveling  and  writing  about  his  travels. 

An  Incisive  study  of  the  part  played  by  Mlrabeau  in 
the  French  Revolution  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Warwick  and  published  by  Lipplucott.  Mr.  War- 
wick, who  has  been  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  is  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  that  city,  intends  this  volume  to 
be  one  of  several  presenting  some  of  the  legal  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  principal 
events  of  which  he  purposes  grouping  around  the  terri- 
ble three — Mlrabeau,  Danton,  and  Robespierre. 

The  real  romance  of  Victor  Hugo's  life  was  his  friend- 
ship  and  closer  relations  with  Mme.  Juliette  Drouet, 
existing  over  more  than  fifty  years.  Some  years  ago, 
Hugo's  letters  to  Juliette  were  published  in  France,  but 
her  love-letters  in  reply  have  just  been  issued  for  the 
first  time,  with  description  and  editing  by  Henry  Wel- 
lington Wack  (Putnams).  Mr.  Wack  has  written  quite 
a  readable  book  about  these  letters,  giving  a  sketch  of 
Hugo's  life  during  his  exile  in  Guernsey,  with  personal 
anecdotes  and  extracts  from  correspondence,  and  Fran- 
cois Coppto  bos  written  an  Introdactiou.  The  book  in 
illustrated. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  written  another  book.  It 
is  a  life  of  James  Watt  (Doubleday,  Page),  and  Is  in  aa 
entirely  different  vein  from  his  "Empire  of  Business " 
or  "Gospel  of  Lite." 
Hr.  Carnegie  has  writ- 
ten a  biography  which 
revealed  to  him  as  be 
wrote  it "  one  of  the  Bd- 
est  characters  that  ev«r 
graced  the  earth." 

In  bis  series  "Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Great  Scientists," 
Elbert  Hubbard  has  la- 
snedpapei^bound  mon- 
ographs o(  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Newton,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Herschel.  A 
good,  suggestive  poi^ 
AimRBW  cARNEoii.  trait  accompanies  each 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  brought  outan  English  trans- 
lation of  Rosadi-H  famous  book,  "The  Trial  of  Jeans." 
Giovanni  Rosadi,  a  Deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
and  a  famous  criminal  lawyer  and  advocate  In  the  court 
of  Tuscany,  condemns  the  trial  of  Jesus  he  a  miscar^ 
riage  of  Justice,  judged  merely  by  the  standard  of  Roman 
law.  He  writes  with  a  fiery,  burning  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  which  imjiartB  a  religious  stimulation  to  hla 
book,  which  has  already  been  translated  Into  a  number 
of  different  langnages.  The  particular  significance  of 
the  work  is  perhaps  due  to  the  two  facts  that  it  treats 
the  famous  trial  as  a  matter  of  history  and  gives  it  ita 
proper  legal  standing,  and  also  that  it  portrays  the  pei^ 
Bonality  of  the  man  Christ  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  a 
class  of  readers  usually  indifferent  to  religioua  books. 
The  English  translation  bas  been  edited  and  prefaced 
by  Ur.  Bnille  Reich,  author  of  "Success  Among  Na- 
tions," "The  Foundations  of  Modem  Europe,"  and 
other  works. 

EXPLORATIONS,  TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
A  vivid  account  of  two  years  spent  among  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  South  Pole  is  given  by  Dr.  NordenskJOld 
In  his  stirring  volume,  "  Antarctica."  This  book,  writ^ 
ten  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  J.  Gunn&r 
AndersBon,  Is  im- 
ported from  London 
by  the  Macmlllana. 
Dr.  NordenskjSld 
tells  the  story  of  the 
whole  expedition, 
and  puta  the  part 
played  by  Sweden  in 
its  proper  setting. 
He  outlines  the  gen- 
eral scheme  deter- 
mined upon  at  the 
International  Geo- 
graphical Congress 
.  in  London,  in  189&, 

DB.  OTTO  BOBDMSKjOLD.  ^^  ^i,,^^  ^^^  ^^^(^ 

Frontispiece  (redoced).  South  Polar  soue 

was  to  be  explored 
by  means  ot  international  collaboration  between  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Sweden.  England  wok  given  the 
task  of  Investigating  the  tracts  south  of  the  PaciOc, 
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G«niiaii]r  that  of  earr;liig  out  BimlUr  work  south  of  the 
iDdtaD  Ocean,  while  Sweden  had  for  her  field  of  labor 
the  lauds  and  seae  Ijiog  to  the  south  of  South  America 
and  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Nor- 
denksJCld  expedition,  in  the  vessel  AntaTctic,  left  Ea- 
tope  In  the  summer  of  IBOJ,  and  spent  the  following 
Antarctic  winter  in  the  Sonth  Polar  regions.  It  will  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  German  expedition  was  the 
only  one  to  sncceed,  reaching  home  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  English  expedition  did  not  succeed  In  get- 
ting out  of  the  Ice,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  for  a  year 
longer  than  had  been  calculated  on.  The.ilntarcMcwH8 
caught  in  the  ice,  "nipped"  and  sank,  and  it  took  two 
nlief  parties  to  finallr  rescne  Dr.  NordenskjOld  and 
his  followers.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
with  manyof  the  scientific  notes,  much  of  the  geograph- 
ical aod  other  scientific  resn)ta  were  saved,  and,  thanks 
to  the  financial  help  of  the  Swedish  Oovernment,  the 
fall  report  in  now  being  edited.  This  volume  ia  Dr. 
Nordenskjflld's  own  stor;  (prepared  In  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Andersson  and  Captain  Xiarseu,  of  the  AtiL- 
arcttc).    It  is  very  fully  illustrated. 

The  first  work  to  deal  in  anadequate  descriptive  way 
wlthonr  Arctic  possession  isMr.  J.  S.McLaiu's  "Alaska 
and  the  Klondike"  {McClure,  Phillips).  Mr.  McLaln 
traveled  overall  the  peninsula  asa  member  of  the  Sena~ 
totial  commltWe  of  190S,  visiting  the  American  and 
British  gold  fields,  the  Island  districts,  Nome,  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  Yukon  country.  His  illustrated  account 
of  the  country,  with  its  history,  resources,  and  poesi- 
billMes  for  the  future,  is  a  pioneer  work,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  n  public  document. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  after  "Following  the  Sun-Flag" 
tbrough  ManchuriaasAmerican  newspaper  correspond- 
ent with  General  Oku's  army,  returned,  never  having 


seen  a  battle  or  gone  farther  tlian  the  field  of  Liao- 
Yang  seveml  weeka  after  the  confiict.  His  spoils  of 
war  after  seven  months,  be  declares  in  this  entert^n- 
ing  volume  (published  by  the  Scribnere),  were  "post- 
mortem battlefields,  wounded  convalescents  in  hoapl- 
tats,  deserted  trenches,  a  few  graves,  and  one  Rusriau 
prisoner  in  a  red  shirt."  Mr.  Fox  praises  his  treatment 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  while  in  Japan,  but  criti- 
cises those  authorities  for  not  informing  the  newspaper 
men  at  once  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  front,  rather 
than  dallying  with  them  and  keeping  them  dangling 
for  mouths  in  Tokio  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  to  go  to  the  front.  There  are  some  bite  of  very 
fine  dsAcription  in  this  volume. 

A  handsome  work  on  Ireland,  with  illustrations  from 
paintings  made  especially  for  the  book,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frank  Mathew,  who  explains  and  de- 
scribes the  scenes  painted  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Walker, 
R.H.A.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Blacks,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Imported  by  the  Macmillans.  Books  about 
Ireland,  this  artist  and  author  believe,  are  too  much 
given  to  controversy  andtoolittle  to  description.  Their 
endeavor  is  to  deal  with  thenatnre  of  Ireland,  aod  with 
the  consequent  natures  of  Irishmen.  The  text  upon 
which  they  embroider  their  discourse  is  the  old  legend 
that  Ireland  "  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  known 
world,  and,  in  some  way,  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
as  another  world."  The  very  handsome  illnstratlous 
are  In  color. 

"Shakespeare's London," by  Henry  Thew  Stephenson 
(Holt),  includes,  besides  a  topographical  study  of  the 
city  as  it  was  seen  by  Shakespeare,  some  very  enter- 
t^nlng  chapters  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  Grood  use  is  made  of  the  descriptions  left  by 
contemporary  writers. 

The  report  of  the  Bahama  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Baltimore  in  1008,  edited  by 
Prof.  George  B.  Shattuck  (Macmillan),  contains  sixteen 
distinct  papers  on  variotis  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  all  prepared  by  specialists,  most  of 
whom  were  present  on  the  expedition  and  directed  the 
work  of  their  respective  investigations.  As  the  editor 
of  this  publication  remarks  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
to  President  Gllman,  the  appearance  of  the  book  at  a 
time  when  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  seems  most  opportune.  AH  the  illuMtratlons  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  the  book  gives  a 
wonderfully  complete  picture  of  the  resources  and  tbe 
physical  features  of  the  Bahamas. 

A  Journey  tbrough  the  Jewish  centers  of  the  old 
world,  originally  taken  in  tbe  interest  of  the  Council  of 
the  Holy  Land  Belief  Fund,  has  furnished  Mr.  Elkan 
Nathan  Adier  with  some  most  interesting  material,  de- 
scriptive and  anecdotal,  which  he  has  put  in  running 
story  form  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Jews  in  Many 
Lands  "  (Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America).  Mr. 
Adler,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  searched  for  every 
historic  comer  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  where  his 
coreligionists  might  be  found.  He  has  the  Journalist's 
instinct,  and  knows  how  to  describe  what  he  has  seen. 

"The  Better  New  York,  Ite  Sights  and  Insights,"  U  a 
useful  little  volume  issued  by  tbe  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service,  with  illustrations,  tables,  and  plans. 
It  ought  to  be  useful  to  large  employers  of  labor,  and 
to  all  strangers  in  the  great  city.  Indicating,  as  it  does, 
tbe  uplifting  forms  of  recreation  and  entertainment 
available. 
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SOCIOLOQY  AND  EDUCATION. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross 
was  forced,  a  tew  years  ago,  to  resign  the  chair  ot 
economics  nod  sociology  at  Stanford  University,  and 
that  he  has  since  occnpied  a  slmUar  chair  at  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Nebraska.    Recalling  that  incident,  the  socio- 
logical  heresy-hnnters  will   doabtleas  examine   with 
particular  care  the  new  book  by  Professor  Robs,  en- 
titled "The  Foundations  ot  Sociolt^?"  (HacmiUan). 
Yet  the  keenest  among  them  will  And  difflcalty,  we 
Imagine,  In  singling  out  any  censurable  utterance.    The 
book  is  of  valne  to  the  lay  reader  In  that  it  clarifies  not 
a  few  of  the  foggy  statements  nnd  deflnitlous  that  have 
been  asBociated  with  this  newly  developed  science  lo  its 
popular  detraction.    Professor  Ross  is  a  clear  and  for- 
cible wrlt«r.    His  book  is  published  in  "  The  Citizen's 
Library,"  under  the  editorship  ot  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 
A  number  of  the  addresses  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  be- 
fore the  Sooiety  tor  Ethical  Culture,  in  New  York,  have 
beea  collected  and  published  In  book  torm,  under  the 
title  "The  Religion  ot 
Duty  "  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips).    Among    the 
speeches    ot    burning, 
present  -  day     interest 
are:  "Changes  in  the 
Conception    ot    God," 
"The Ethical  Attitude 
Toward  Pleasure," 
"The   Consolation   ot 
the  Religlou  ot  Duty," 
and  "The  Essential 
DiffereDce  Between  the 
Ethical   Societies  and 
the  Churchee." 

Miss  Kate  Stephens,  pRomsoa  rsLix  adlui. 

formerly  occupying  the 

choir  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Elansas,  and  gen- 
erally well  known  asclub  woman,  magazlue  writer,  and 
newspaper  editor,  has  wrltt«n  a  clever  book  ot  essays, 
under  the  title  "Ameri- 
can Thnmb-PrlDts" 
(LipplDcoU).  These  es-. 
says  appeared  in  the 
Bookman  and  the  At- 
lantic MonOUy,  and  cov- 
er Bubjecta  of  national 
life  calculated  to  show 
"the  metal  of  oar  men 
and  women."  The  essay 
on  the  New  England 
woman  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  incisive  of  the  col- 
lectiou. 

A  series  of  magasine 
articles  on  Russia  and 
the  Russian   people   by 
KATB  srapHuts.  writers  of  different  na- 

tionalities, among  them 
belDg  Alfred  Rambaud,  Vladimir  SImkovitch,  Peter 
Roberts,  and  J.  Novicow,  have  been  published  in  one 
volume  by  Pox,  DufUeld  &  Co.,  under  the  general  head 
"  The  Case  ot  RuBBia."  Most  of  these  articles  appeared 
originally  in  the  InI«7Tuition(ttQworf«rtv,  The  writers 
are  students  of  the  Slavonic  race  and  its  home.  There 
la  a  good  deal  of  psychological  interest  in  the  essays, 
particularly  in  that  of  Mr.  Novicow. 

The  flrst  volume  of  the  "  ProceadlngBOf  the  American 


Political  Science  Asaociatiou  "  has  Just  come  from  tba 
press.  This  aaBociatian  was  established  less  than  two 
years  ago,  for  the  enoootagement  of  the  sdentific  study 
ot  politics,  public  law,  administraUon,  and  diplomacy. 
It  has  a  membership  of  more  than  two  hundred,  and 
held  its  flrst  annnal  meeting  In  connection  with  the 
American  Historical  Association  at  Chicago  last  De- 
cember. The  present  volume  of  proceedings  contains 
papers  on  "The  Beginnings  ot  War,"  by  Theodore  S. 
Woolaey ;  on  "Colonial  Policy,  with  Reference  to  the 
Philippines,"  by  Bernard  Moses;  on  "Colonial  Auton- 
omy," by  Paul  S.  Relnsch  ;  on  "The  ReorganizatloD  ot 
Local  Government  in  Cuba,"  by  Leo  S.  Rowe;  on  "The 
Regulation  of  Railway  Bates,"  by  Martin  A.  Kuapp,  ot 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
other  Important  essays  and  discussions. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie's  book  on  "  The  National  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Statu  of  America"  (Mao- 
millan)  is  perhaps  the  flrst  comprehensive  work  on  this 
subject  that  has  ever  been  published.  No  account  of 
national  government  as  a  whole  has  been  attempted, 
hut  simply  a  deacriptioQ  of  the  administrative  syst«m, 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  being  mentioned 
only  in  their  direct  relations  to  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. There  are  chapters  on  the  general  and  special 
administrative  hours  ot  the  President,  ot  the  Senate 
and  House,  of  the  cabinet,  and  ot  the  several  executive 
departments  and  detached  bureaus.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  this  study  was  not  undertaken  long  ago. 

A  very  handy  and  valnable  legal  work  Is  Prof.  F. 
Meili's  "International  Civil  and  Commercial  Law," 
which  has  just  been  translated  and  edited  by  Arthnr 
K,  Euhn  (Mactnillan).  Dr.  Meili  is  professor  of  inter- 
national private  law  in  the  University  ot  Zurich,  luid 
was  delegate  of  Switzerland  to  the  Hague  international 
conference.  He  treale  the  entire  subject  sa  It  is  of 
international  lawas  founded  upon  thorough  legialatfon 
and  practice.  Mr,  Kuhn,  who  is  a  member  ot  the  New 
York  bar,  has  not  only  translated  the  work,  but  has 
supplemented  it  with  additions  from  AmericMi  nod 
English  law.  Very  useful  lists,  annotations,  and  tdb- 
liographies  complete  the  work. 

A  thoughtful  essay  on  "The  Japanese  Spirit"  (James 
Pott  &  Co.)  has  been  written  by  Okakura  YosUsaboro, 
and  to  this  volume  George  Meredith  hoa  written  an  in- 
troduction. The  volume  coosists  of  reproductions  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Okakura  at  the  University  of 
London.  The  essays  take  up  and  discuss  most  of  the 
peculiarly  characteristic  national  traits  of  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Miss  Katharine  fL  Dopp's 
book  on  "The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation "  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press)  has  passed  to 
a  third  edition,  and  that  an  important  new  chapter  1b 
devoted  to  ways  ot  procuring  material  equipment  for 
industrial  training  in  schools  and  to  snggesUons  for 
Dslng  such  equipment  so  as  to  enhance  the  value  ot 
colonial  history.  This  chapter  will  be  found  especially 
helpful  to  teachers  who  have  neither  the  equipment 
itself  nor  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  approved  methods 
of  utilizing  It  In  their  school  work. 

"Imaginary  Obligations"  (Dodd,  Mead)  Is  the  title 
ot  Mr.  Frank  Moore  Colby's  "attempt  to  encroach  on 
the  zone  of  moral  IndiSerence."  He  has  written  on  the 
topics  in  this  volume,  he  declares,  because  he  enjoys 
their  absurdity :  "but  incidentally  they  may  show  why 
BO  many  of  us  grow  old  rigidly  or  develop  an  alamtlng 
spiritual  pomposity  in  our  middle  age." 
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BOOKS  OF  NATURE  AND  OUTDOOK  LtPB. 

Tfae  spirit  ol  rerolt  thM,  le«dB  men  and  women  in 
onr  gnat  dtlee  to  throw  ofl  the  eiliackles  that  have 
bonnd  them  to  the  eonventional  rontlne  of  city  lite  and 
betake  themBelvee  to  the  joys  of  the  forest  and  the  farm 
is  Toiced  in  "The  Life  Worth  Living, "  by  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.  (Donbleday,  Page).  This  little  book  records 
the  anther's  personal  experience.  It  tells  how  he 
Uamed,  aft«r  years  of  ezpertmentAtiOD,  that  the  conn- 
try  offers  the  ideal  environment  for  the  home,  and  how 
he  sought  and  tonud  bis  own  hearthstone  and  roottree 
on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  old  tidewater 
Virginia,  "  the  moet  beantiful  and  least-known  spot  In 
oar  continent."  Hr.  Dixon  sets  forth  tbe  attractions 
of  the  colonial  mansion  that  he  has  made  hie  home,  and 
compftres  it  with  the  "nineteen-foot  slit  in  a  block  of 
scorched  mnd  with  a  brown-etone  veneer  "  which  served 
as  his  abtdlng-place  in  New  York,  to  the  manifest  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter. 

All  persons  who  for  any  reason  have  made  a  special 
Btndy  of  American  trees  and  shmbs  have  become  deeply 
Indebted  to  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  whose  monumen- 
tal work,  "TheSllvaof  North  America,"  has  long  been 
B  standard  anthority  among  botanists.  The  general 
reading  pnbllc  is  now  enabled  to  profit  more  directly 
from  the  reeolte  of  Professor  Sargent's  studies  through 
bis  "  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America  "  (Hough- 
ton, Mitniu),  a  work  in  one  volume  containing  over 
edght  hundred  pages  and  six  hnndred  and  forty-tonr 
Illostratlons  from  dranlugs  by  Charles  £.  Faxon.  In 
tbis  book,  Professor  Sargent  describes  American  trees 
and  tbelr  nsee  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  all  who  Bnd 
ADy  inspiration  at  all  in  outdoor  life.  It  ts  an  excel- 
lent book  to  put  In  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested 
Id  village  and  park  improvement,  while  owners  of  coun- 
try places  will  find  it  Indeed  a  vade  m^cajn. 

Ur.  Louis  Herman  Peet's  "Trees  and  Shmbs  of  Cen- 
tral Park"  (New  York :  Manhattan  Press)  is  an  excel- 
lent mantial  for  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  New  York  tree- 
lover  whose  explorations  are  mainly  conflned  to  the 
principal  park  of  his  city.  Tbe  rambler  in  Central 
Park  who  makes  diligent  use  of  this  handbook  will 
Boon  poBsesshimself  of  afnnd  of  Information  regarding 
trees  and  sbmbe,  both  native  and  exotic,  which  he 
ooold  hardly  hope  to  attain  in  so  short  a  time  by  any 
other  method. 

At  last  a  book  has  appeared  which  does  for  tbe  wild 
fmlte  of  the  countryside  what  a  doien  modern  field 
books  do  for  the  wild  flowers,— !.«.,  It  serves  as  a  key, 
or  guide,  for  tbe  Identification  of  species.  "How  to 
Know  Wild  Fruits  "  (Macmillan)  is  tbe  title  of  this  work. 
Xhe  author,  Haude  Qrldley  Peterson,  has  tried  to  pro- 
Tide  a  convenient  systom  by  which  plants  when  not  in 
flower  may  be  Identified  by  means  of  fruit  and  leaf.  As 
in  tfae  case  of  many  plants  this  flowerless  condition 
prevails  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  a  system  of  tbis 
kind  has  distinct  advantages. 

In  "Bird  Life  and  Bird  lore"  (Dntton)  we  have  a 
collection  of  papers  by  B.  Bosworth  Smith,  which  ap- 
peared originally  as  articles  In  the  Nineteenth  Centntry, 
together  with  several  bird  studies  which  were  pub- 
Ilsbed  several  years  ago  In  other  periodicals.  Although 
written  in  England  and  dealing  altogether  with  British 
birds,  these  essays  have  a  certain  charm  of  style  which 
Hhonld  appeal  to  uatnre-iovers  the  world  over.  Tbe 
birds  particularly  treated  are  the  raven,  the  wild  dnck, 
and  tbe  magpie. 


ART  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Asympathetic,  suggestive  analyslsof  Japanese  paint- 
ing, nnder  the  title  "Impressions  of  Uklyo-Ye,"  has 
been  written  by  Dora  Amsden(PaulElder&Co.).  'Hils 
study  treats  of  the  whole  school  of  Japanese  oolor-piint 
artists,  and  is  appropriately  lllustntted  with  half-tone 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings.  The  whole  is  printed 
on  Japanese  paper,  and  an  appentlix  shows  facsimiles  of 
the  most  famous  signatures  of  color-print  artists,  pre- 
sented in  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  collectors.  The 
art  of  nklyo-Ye,  we  are  told  in  the  first  paragraph,  Is 
"a  spiritual  rendering  of  the  realism  and  naturalness 
of  the  daily  lite,  intorconrse  with  nature,  and  Imagin- 
ings of  a  lively.  Impressionable  race  in  the  full  tide  of  a 
passlonato  craving  tor  art" 

A  series  of  articles  which  appeared  originally  In  tbe 
Dial,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  have  been  revised 
and  elaborated,  and  published  (Holt)  as  studies  of 
"Dramatiste  of  To-Day."  Mr.  Hale  presents  what  be 
calls  an  Informal  discussion  of  tbe  significant  work  of 
Rostand,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Phil- 
lips, and  Maeterlinck. 

An  English  version,  by  Grace  E.  Polk,  of  Suder- 
mann's  tour-act  drama,  "St.  John's  Fire,"  has  beeu  Is- 
sued by  tbe  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  of  Miuneapolls. 
This  strong  drama  now  appears  tor  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  lu  English. 

A  collection  of  "Pictures  by  Oeorge  Frederick 
Watts,"  with  an  Introduction  and  selections  by  Julia 
Ellsworth  Ford  and  Thomas  W.  Lament,  has  been  is- 
sned  by  Fox,  DuOleld  &  Co.  This  is  very  handsomely 
illustrated,  with  full-page  halt-tone  and  photogravure 
reproductions  of  Mr.  Watts' great  paintings,  each  one 
faced  by  some  appropriate  poetic  selection  from  prose 
or  poetry.  The  Introdnetlon  Is  really  a  warm  tribute 
to  the  artist. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  TRADE  AND  BUSINESS. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Grerman  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  has  been  brought  out  in  English 
translation  in  elegant  typographical  fomi.  The  work 
has  been  edited  by  the  imperial  commissioner  and  the 
composition  and  printing  done  by  the  imperial  printing 
office  from  type  cast  from  designs  esi>ecially  made  for 
this  purpose.  Besides  being  a  catalogn^e  of  exhibits 
proper,  the  volume  contains  a  variety  of  articles  on 
trade,  industry,  and  economic  conditions  in  Germany, 
interspersed  with  statistical  and  historical  data.  We 
are  informed  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  this  very  artistic  catalogue  and  record-book  avail- 
able at  the  Grerman  consulate-general's  office  in  New 
York.  These  will  be  distributed  gratis  (express  charges 
to  be  borne  by  the  recipient)  on  written  application. 

In  **  Modem  Advertising,''  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
and  Ralph  Holden,  recently  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  in  their  business  series,  the  authors  design  to 
give  the  general  reader  a  sane  and  sensible  exi)osition 
of  advertising  as  it  is  now  understood.  The  classifica- 
tion of  ** Modern  Advertising"  with  such  subjects  as 
The  American  Railway,  Banking,  Life  Insurance,  etc., 
in  this  business  series  itself  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  In  its  modern  sense,  advertising  is  said 
to  be  that  subtle  but  powerful  force  whereby  the  adver- 
tiser creates  a  demand  for  a  given  article  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people  or  arouses  the  demand  that  is 
already  there  in  latent  form.    In  the  chapter  on  the 


history  of  advertising,  a  brief  account  of  its  develop- 
ment during  the  last  half-century  is  given,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  many  spectacular  examples  of  sucoessi, 
like  P.  T.  Bamum,  Robert  Bonner,  and  others.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  authors  that  the  annual  expenditure 
for  magazine,  newsi>aper,  and  billboard  advertising  is 
something  like  $600,000,000,  and  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able plans,  including  the  designing  of  attractive  and 
striking  copy  for  this  expenditure,  is  touched  upon  as 
an  important  department  of  modern  advertising.  The 
book  is  written  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  advertising  and  sales-manage- 
ment. In  the  chapter  on  the  advertising  agent,  the 
authors  rightfully  maintain  that  the  agent  has,  by 
making  the  initial  expenditures  of  the  manufacturers 
effective,  built  up  larger  businesses,  and  thereby  in- 
creased their  advertising  accounts  to  such  an  extent 
that  magazines  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  superior 
literary  productions,  and  that  in  a  sense,  therefore,  ad- 
vertising has  endowed  literature.  After  perusing  this 
work,  the  reader  may  not  be  fully  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  authors  that  *^  advertising  modifies  the  course  of  a 
people's  whole  thought,  gives  them  new  words  and 
phrases,  new  ideas,  new  fashions,  new  prejudices,  and 
new  customs,"  yet  he  will  certainly  have  removed  from 
his  mind  any  misapprehension  that  he  may  have  had 
concerning  the  importance  and  dignity  of  advertising 
itself,  and  of  the  profession  of  the  modern  successful 
advertising  writer. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


With  the   coming  of  August  days, 

making'at  the  world's  diplomatic  center  shifts 
Porumouth.  j^gjf  ^^  ^j^^  q^-^^.  h^rbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire.  For 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  commissioners  who 
are  to  try  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan  under  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  attempt  to 
do  their  work  in  the  summer  heat  of  Washing- 
ton, but  will  avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  and 
comparative  seclusion  afforded  by  the  United 
States  naval  station  at  Portsmouth,  which  occu- 
pies an  island  in  the  harbor,  and  which  boasts  a 
substantial  new  building  that  has  been  made 
ready  for  the  distinguished  plenipotentiaries. 
The  victorious  Japanese  will  be  represented  by 
their  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Baron  Komura, 
who  arrived  at  Seattle  on  July  20,  and  the  Jap- 
anese minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Takahira. 
The  Russian  Government  will  be  represented 
by  the  new  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington, 
Baron  Rosen,  and, — what  is  most  notable  of  all, 
— ^by  Russia's  ablest  and  foremost  public  man, 
Count  Sergius  Witte. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  chief  impor- 

th€  Central   tance  of  the  final  decision  in  Russia 

FigurB.      ^Q  g^j^^  1^  Witte  lies  in  the  fact  that, 

in  the  first  place,  he  is  known  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  war  and  as  being  in  favor  of  peace, 
while,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  asserted  that  he 
would  not  accept  this  responsibility  until  a  much 
more  complete  power  to  agree  upon  terms  had 
been  granted  than  the  Czar's  government  had 
intended  at  first  to  confer  upon  the  commission- 
ers. Thus,  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  expe- 
rience and  discernment  in  Europe  who  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  attempt  of  the  commission- 
ers to  agree  upon  terms  would  not  result  in  the 
making  of  peace,  but  that  the  war  would  go  on 
indefinitely.  M.  Witte's  appointment  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  of  favorable  omen.  It  is 
useless  to  guess  how  long  the  commissioners  may 


protract  their  negotiations.  Although  clothed 
with  great  powers,  they  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  refer  points  almost  constantly,  by  cipher  cable 
messages,  to  their  governments  at  home. 

A  BuaiMs  "^^  things  they  are  called  upon  to 
o^  Vast  decide  must  affect  in  a  far-reaching 
Moment,  w&y^  not  Only  the  two  nations  now 
at  war,  but  most  of  the  other  important  powers, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  American.  Thus,  Ports- 
mouth will  be  a  Mecca  of  diplomats  and  journal- 
ists, although  the  sessions  of  the  commissioners 
will  be  anything  but  public  and  open.  It  took 
many  weeks  for  our  commissioners  and  those  of 
Spain,  in  session  at  Paris  in  1898—99,  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  under  which  Spain  withdrew 
from  Cuba  and  ceded  to  us  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  Ours  was  a  comparatively  small 
war,  and  its  only  specific  object  was  to  settle 
the  future  status  of  Cuba.  The  present  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia  is  of  vastly  greater 
consequence,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  men 
who  are  to  try  to  fix  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
peace  will  be  correspondingly  heavy.  What- 
ever form  of  agreement  may  be  made,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  other  nations.  Russia  made  a  settlement 
with  Turkey  after  the  war  of  1877-78.  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  however,  interfered,  and  the 
Berlin  Congress  greatly  modified  the  terms  that 
Turkey  had  been  compelled  to  accept  from  the 
victor.  When  Japan  defeated  China,  in  1895, 
the  terms  of  peace  as  arranged  between  the  con.- 
tending  powers  were  upset  by  the  interference 
of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  terms  arranged  between  the  com- 
batants themselves  were  better  for  the  true  wel- 
fare of  those  concerned,  and  far  better  for  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world,  than  were  thb 
modified  terms  brought  about  by  outside  nied- 
dling.  In  the  present  instance,  there  will  be  no 
attack  upon  the  general  principle  that  China 
must   be   saved   from  dismemberment ;  and,-^- 
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with  that  principle  respected, — there  will  be  no 
diepoeitioQ  in  any  quarter  to  dispute  the  con- 
cluBiosB  that  the  commissioners  may  reach. 


wiiiJa  an    Although  the  Japanese   have  been 
Otmaaa      Bweepingly  victorious,  they  reco^ize 

TooMueii?    jjjg  jj^j  j^j^j  jjjg  latent  power  of  the 
Rassian  Empire  is  a  stupendous  thing,  and  that 
any  attempt  at  overreaching,  and  any  demands 
that   would   be  generally  regarded   by  neutral 
nations  as  grossly  immoderate,  would  only  harm. 
Japan  in  the  long  run.     It  is  true  that  Baron 
Hayashi,  at  London,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  are 
angels  and  that  they  mean  to  demand  less  than 
the  full  measure  ol  a  victor's  spoil.     But,  since 
the  Japanese  have  done  everything  so  brilliantly 
since  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  their  diplomacy 
in    this    crowning    task    of 
making  peace  will  show  the 
same  qualities  of  clear  vision. 
There  will  bo  readiness  at  all 
points,    and    there    will    be 
sense  and  discernment.    The 
skill  and  precision  that  the 
leaders  of  this  marvelous  na- 
tion have  shown  in  handling 
their   armies  and  fleets,    in 
managing  their  war  finances, 
and  in  maintaining  an  unex- 
ampled  spirit    of   harmony 
and  cooperation  tliroughout 
the   entire    nation,    will    be 
shown  at  Portsmouth.    Rus- 
sia's position  is  a  very  di£B-  **"• 
cult   one,  because  her  defeat       {To  be  used  u  a  confereace 


at  the  hands  of  Japan  was  almost  as  complete  a 
surprise  to  most  of  the  people  of  Russia,  includ- 
ing the  official  classes,  as  the  pluck  and  prowess 
and  long  endurance  of  the  Boers  was  a  surprise 
to  the  officials  and  most  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  easy  for  any  nation  to  accept 
defeat  in  war,  and  thu  circumstances  are  pecul- 
iarly trying  for  the  very  nation  that  has  for  bo 
many  years  been  looked  upon  aa  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  from  the  military  standpoint. 
Japan  must  and  will  consider  these  things: 


Tu  r.  ^1  The  coming  of  this  conference  to  the 
«/  United  btates,  as  well  as  its  exist- 

johaHag.  ^^^^  tlirough  the  good  offices  of  our 
own  government,  is  a  mark  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased regard  in  which  this  country's  {xisition 
is  held  by  foreign  nations.     Another  mark  of 
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-From  the  Ohiu  ^oi*  Journal  (ColuroboB). 


that  regard  baa  been  seen  in  the  tributes  paid 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Ilaj,  who 
was  regarded  as  typifying  in  his  own  person- 
ality and  methods  the  present  spirit  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  other  countries. 
For  many  years  Mr,  Hay  had  not  known  firm 
health,  and  his  public  services  during  the  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt  administrations  were  ren- 
dered only  with  pain  and  difBculty,  through  rigid 
care  to  avoid  everything  that  would  produce  a 
break-down.  In  spite  of  such  constant  care, 
however,  Mr,  Hay's  health  had  been  declining 
for  many  months,  and  he  had  in  April  gone  to 
Enrope  in  a  condition  that  showed  at  least  very 
serious  need  of  rest  and  medical  treatment.  He 
retnrned  in  June,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to 
"Waahington,  retired  to  his  country  home  on 
Lake  Sanapee,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery  ;  but  there  was  a  sudden  collapse 
early  in  the  morning  of  July  I,  and  the  sad 
news  of  his  death  was  announced  in  the  papers 
of  the  same  day.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  lingered  on  in  the  condition  of  an 
invalid.  As  it  was,  he  passed  away  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  greatest  fame,  when  all  the  world 
.    took  note  and  felt  his  loss. 


A  e  nil  man  '''''^  tributes  of  respect  and  esteem 
attktHtim  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  were 
efStat:  ^jthout  a  single  discordant  note; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  undoubtedly  more  wide- 
spread and  sincere  than  would  have  been  paid 
to  any  other  man  at  present  occupying  high 
position  in  the  diplomacy  or  foreign  offices  of 
any  nation  whatsoever.  We  publish  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman,  a  personal  sketch  of  Mr.  Hay  which 
explains  very  well  why  he  was  thus  highly  re- 
garded at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, not  only  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life, 
but  also  in  his  conduct  of  public  and  inter- 
national afiairs.  He  carried  fine  manners  as 
well  as  high  principles  into  the  duties  of  his 
great  office.  He  brought  to  his  work  not  so 
much  a  profound  or  scholarly  mind  as  one 
highly  trained  and  widely  informed,  and,  above 
all,  a  mind  of  rare  cultivation  and  refinement. 
With  his  coming  to  the  State  Department  there 
disappeared  completely  and  forever  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  tradition  of  American  "shirt 
sleeves"  diplomacy.  With  our  enlarged  and 
more  complicated  international  position,  the 
business  of  our  Secretary  of  State  has  become 
a  far  more  delicate  thing  than  it  was  in  times 
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gone  by,  and  the  changed  conditions  will  re- 
quire altered  methods.  The  character  and  range 
of  this  expanded  international  business  of  ours 
is  well  shown  in  the  article  that  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore  writes  for  this  number  of  the  Review 
upon  Mr.  Hay's  career  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy.  It  would  be, 
in  our  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
Secretary  Hay  was  doing  his  work  in  a  manner 
that  separated  him  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  administration  in  which  he  belonged.  Un- 
questionably, President  McKinley  was  head  of 
the  executive  government  during  his  incum- 
bency ;  and  in  like  manner  it  is  true  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  been  in  all  respects  at  the 
head  of  his  own  administration  and  the  chief  mas- 
ter of  all  its  policies,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

If  Mr.  Hay  was  the  man  for  the 
Again  In  the  period  in  which  he  served  the  Gov- 
0abin9t.  emment  as  Secretary  of  State,  it  is 
certainly  not  less  true  that  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
proved  himself  the  man  for  the  still  more  press- 
ing and  serious  emergencies  that  confronted 
the  'War  Department  during  the  five  years  that 
he  spent  as  War  Secretary.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  brought  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  itself,  but  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Cuba  and  the  creation  of  its 
new  republic,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of 
government  and  administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  adjustment  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  the  one  ocean 
and  Porto  Rico  in  the  other.  When  Mr.  Root 
withdrew  from  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet, 
in  February,  1904,  it  was  because  he  had  ac- 
complished all  of  the  larger  tasks  which  he  had 
undertaken  ;  and  after  this  great  work,  intense 
as  well  as  protracted,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  repose  as  well  as  to  the  emoluments  of  private 
life.  He  came  back  at  once  to  the  leadership  of 
the  New  York  bar,  and  to  a  practice  great  in  the 
range  of  its  bearing  upon  the  business  affairs  of 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  correspondingly 
lucrative.  But  when,  on  Mr.  Hay's  death,  the 
President  asked  Mr.  Root  to  return  to  the  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  prompt  accept- 
ance of  the  new  public  task. 

A  Master     ^^^  ^^^^  nature  of  the  problems  with 

of  the       which  Mr.  Root  had  to  deal  as  Secre- 

Situation,     ^^j,y  q£  ^^j,  brought  him  in  constant 

relation  with  foreign  affairs,  while  his  eminence 
as  a  lawyer  and  his  wisdom  as  an  adviser  had 
made  him  all  along  so  close  in  the  confidence 
of  the  President  in  all  policy-making  situations 
that  he  takes  up  the  work  of  Secretary  of  State 
with  entire  familiarity,  and  with  easy  mastery. 


Mr.  Hay's  great  qualities  as  Secretary  of  State 
were  in  the  main  developed  after  several  years 
of  experience  in  a  position  which  he  held  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  during  the  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  government.  It  is  no  disparagement, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Hay  to  remark  that  Mr.  Root 
brings  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  more 
complete  qualifications  than  those  possessed  by 
any  other  man  at  the  moment  of  first  taking  up 
the  duties  of  that  particular  portfolio.  Mr.  Hay 
had  rounded  out  his  great  career,  and  his  work 
was  done.  He  was  only  sixty-seven,  but  for  a 
good  while  he  had  felt  himself  the  victim  of  de- 
clining years.  Mr.  Root  at  sixty  is  as  young- 
looking  a  man  as  the  entirely  new  picture 
of  him  published  herewith  would  indicate.  His 
mind  is  as  fresh  and  elastic  as  that  of  a  man 
half  his  age,  while  it  has  the  added  advantage 
that  comes  from  experience  and  maturity. 

^  It  is  wholly  a  mistake  to  assume  that 

Politics  Mr.  Root's  appointment  has  had  any 
^"'^'  intentional  political  bearing,  or  that 
it  necessarily  puts  him  in  the  line  of  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  Presidential  nom- 
inations somehow  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  from  any  man's  giving  them 
thought.  Meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Root  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at 
hand  the  man  who  has  all  along,  out  of  office  as 
well  as  in  it,  been  his  closest  adviser  in  public 
matters  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  secured  the 
services  in  public  affairs  of  great  moment  of  a 
man  whose  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good  are  as  great  as  are  his  talents  and  his 
discretion.  Mr.  Root  will  naturally  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  high  diplomatic  business 
going  forward  at  Portsmouth,  in  view  of  his 
past  management  of  the  American  part  of  the 
Chinese  expedition  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
troubles,  his  part  in  the  history  of  Philippine 
affairs,  and  his  interest  in  still  other  phases  of  the 
far-Eastern  situation  and  Pacific  Ocean  affairs. 

y.^^  It  is  reported  that  there  will  in  the 
PauiJonea  near  future  be  some  reorganization 
Ceremonies,   ^f  ^^^  g^^^  Department,  and   that 

Mr.  Loomis,  First  Assistant  Secretary,  will  be 
promoted  to  some  diplomatic  position,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  made  before  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  charges  relating  to  Mr.  Loomis  as 
minister  to  Venezuela.  It  is  rumored,  though 
not  absolutely  confirmed,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Gris- 
com,  United  States  minister  to  Japan,  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Loomis  at  Washington.  Meanwhile^ 
Mr.  Loomis,  who  had  gone  abroad  for  a  vaca- 
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tion  trip,  had  taken  part  in  the  formal  ceremo- 
nies at  Paris  with  which  the  body  of  our  great 
naval  hero,  Paul  Jones,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
had  been  placed  by  the  French  Government  in 
the  custody  of  Admiral  Sigsbee.  This  officer 
had  gone  with  a  squadron  of  war  vessels  and 
much  pomp  to  bear  to  the  United  States  the 
leaden  casket  in  which  the  embalmed  body  had 
been  placed  so  long  ago,  as  if  for  transmission 


to  this  country  at  that  very  time.  Our  retiring 
ambassador,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Loom  is  had  been  appointed  special 
envoys  for  this  ceremonial  occasion  in  France. 
While  abroad,  Mr.  Loomis  is  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  business  organization  of  our  diplomatic 
service.  General  Porter  comes  home  with  great 
prestige,  and  he  well  deserves  praise  for  the  suc- 
cessful search  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Jones. 
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o_>.    s       _.  Since  American    diplomacy  has  be- 

Betttr  Sappon  ,  ^      ^        ^  _   . 

torOarfur-  come  80  iBUch  respected,  and  its  per- 
'""'"'  BOnnel  is  BO    favorably  received  in 
moBt  foreign  lands,    it  is  quite  time  that  the 
service  should  receive  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  than  bae  been  accorded  it 
hitherto.     Tt  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  diffnity 
of    onr   government    that    diplomatic    salaries 
should  be  bo  small  tliat  the  important  ambassa- 
dorships are  tending,  as  &  matter  of  cUstom,  to 
be  given  only  to  men  of  large  private  wealth. 
It    happens    that    Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  bad  the 
experience  and   the 
qoalities  which  would 
bave  brought  him  sue- 
cess  as  ambasBador  at 
London,  even  without 
private    moans   at   his 
disposal.     But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Reid 


pays 


fo 


house-rent  alone  than 
the  entire  salary  of  bis 
ofGce.  The  situation 
would  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  our  govern- 
ment should  acquire  or 
build  suitable  houses 
for  the  offices  and  resi- 
liences of  American 
ambassadors  and  min- 
isters in  the  principal 
capitals  of  the  world. 
With  Buch  provision 
made,  and  some  rear- 
rangement of  salaries. 
Uncle  Sam  would  not 
have  to  ask  his  •repre- 
sentatives abroad  to 
[lay  a  large  part  of  their 
bills  from  their  own 
pocketbooks.  Apropos 
of  Mr.  Reid's  going  to 
England,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  reception  he  has 
received  there  on  all  hands, — the  friendliness 
shown  being  in  part  personal,  but  chiefly  an  in- 
dication of  good-will  toward  the  country  Mr. 
Reid  represents.  In  like  manner,  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  ceremonies  in  France  to 
which  we  have  alluded  brought  forth  most  agree- 
able tokens  of  friendliness  toward  this  country 
and  its  representatives  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Pffelich  republic.  In  Russia,  where  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  prevalence  here  of 
sympathy  with  Japan  In  the  war,  and  also,  per- 
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haps,  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  this  country 
toward  Russia's  Jewisli  policy,  there  have  been 
many  marks  of  courtesy  shown'  to  our  present 
ambassador,  Mr.  Meyer  ;  and  this  gentleman  hM 
rendered  unquestioned  service  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

a  mil  ^liilo  speaking  of  onr  diplomatic 
atTKi  service,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
""'"*'  again  the  fitness  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  David  J.  Hill  to  the  post  of  minister  at 
The  Hague,  from  which 
Mr.  Stanford  Newel  re- 
tires after  a  service  of 
many  years.  Dr.  Hill, 
who  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  our 
minister  to  Switzer- 
land, had  for  five  years 
previous  been  Firat 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Earlier  than 
that  lie  bad  by  much 
study  made  himself  an 
authority  in  interna- 
tional law  and  diplo- 
matic history,  and  bad 
given  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of 
international  arbitra- 
tion. It  so  happened 
that  at  the  time  of  the 
preparations  for  the 
peace  conference  at 
The  Hague,  Secretary 
Hay  was  much  occu- 
pied with  other  affairs ; 
and  Dr.  HiU,  as  First 
Assistant  Secretary, 
had  full  charge  of  the 
business  of  arranging 
*  for  American    partici- 

to  The  Netherlanda.)  pation   in  that  confer- 

ence. When  all  the 
facts  are  known,  it  will  appear  that  to  Dr. 
Hill  as  much  as  to  any  other  man  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
delegates  were  inspired  to  turn  a  futile  disarma- 
ment conference  into  a  successful  arbitration 
congress.  There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  Dr.  Hill's  going  to  The  Hague,  where  he  will 
become  the  natural  leader  in  the  management  of 
the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

^1^         It  was  a  part  of   Dr.  Hill's  plan,  in 

Hagnum      taking  the  quiet  but  dignified  post 

""''        of  minister  to  Switaerland,  to  devote 

himself  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  studies  in 


diplomatic  history  and  to  the  writing  of  an 
eUborate  treatise  in  that  field.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Hill's  great  work, — five  volumes 
more  are  to  follow, — is  entitled  "  The  Struggle 
for  Universal  Empire,"  aud  it  deals  with  the 
early  and  medieval  period  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  emergence  of  nationalities,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  second  volume,  which 
is  to  follow  at  once,  will  be  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  European  territorial  sovereignty  ;  and 
these  two  volumes  together  will  be  regarded  by 
their  author  as  indicating  the  foundations  of 
diplomatic  history.  Four  more  volumes  will 
bring  the  narration  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
«nd  while  each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  the  six  will  form  a  continuous  work 
under  the  general  title   "  A  History  of  Diplo- 


macy in  the  International  Development  of 
Europe."  The  Hague  will  afford  favorable 
conditions  for  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  HUl's 
great  work,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  that  this 
American  scholar  and  diplomat  should  so  de- 
vote his  spare  time.  Undertakings  like  this  of 
Br.  Hill  are  in  line  with  the  great  traditions  of 
the  Motleys,  the  Prescotts,  the  Bancrofts,  and 
many  others. 

J.  ,  .  The  peace  negotiations  kept  Presi- 
Qovtrnmtat  In  dent  Roosevelt  at  Washington  later 
summtr  Dalit,  jj^^jj  j^g  usually  Btays  there  during 
the  summer  time,  and  he  returned  to  bis  Oyster 
Bay  home  on  July  29.  He  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  5,  with  the  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, to  attend  tlie  funeral  of  Secretary  Hay. 
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official  has  made  private  use  of  auch  information 
muBt  bring  uUer  and  final  condemnation  upon 
the  whole  career  of  Secretary  Wilaon  as  head  of 
that  department.  Nothing,  of  coarse,  could  h« 
more  absurd.  While  the  development  of  the 
statistical  bureau  and  its  special  application  to 
cotton-crop  reporting  are  interesting  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  department,  they  are  far  from 
being  its  principal  object.  Through  ita  experi- 
ment stations,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  de- 
partment is  engaged  in  tlie  development  of  agri- 
culture, stock  -  raising,  and  kindred  indtistries. 
Secretary  Wilson  has  achieved  a  magDificent 
success  duringhis  long  incumbency.  The  statis- 
tical bureau  might  well  enough  be  turned  over 
to  the  permanent  census  organization, — bo  far  is 
it  from  bearinga  vital  relation  to  the  chief  worii 
that  is  being  carried  on  under  Mr.  'WilBon's 
direction  for  the  progress  of  rural  industries. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wrte*eoe*'i  under  Secretary  Hitchcock,  has  gone 
Briat  Work,  gig^jjjiy  forward  in  improving  the 
administration  of  auch  bureaus  as  that  concerned 
with  the  Indians,  for  example  ;  and  it  has  justi- 
fied itself  in  its  endeavors  to  improve  the  methods 
of  administering  the  land  laws.  In  this  connet- 
tion  may  bo  nnted  the  results  of  the  trial  of 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  who  was  charged 
with  the  improper  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
certain  violators  of  the  land  laws  in  oblaininp 
possession  of  valuable  parts  of  the  public  do- 
main. Senator  Mitchell's  trial  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  which 
lasted  two  weeks,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
on  July  3.  The  Government  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  break  up  a  conspiracy  organized  by  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  Western  syndicate  which 
had  been  obtaining  through  fraudulent  processes. 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  immense  areas  of 
public  land,  often  forty  times  as  valuable  as  the 
sums  paid  by  them. 


(Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

In  spite  of  unceasing  public  labors,  he  appears 
to  he  in  a  state  of  robust  health  and  vigor 
hardly  equaled  by  any  other  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try. Administrative  affairs  have  gone  forward 
smoothly  in  spite  of  some  changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  cabinet.  Secretary  Taft,  who  had 
started  for  San  Francisco  on  hia  way  to  the  Phil- 
ippines when  Secretary  Hay  died,  was  advised 
by  the  President  to  continue  his  journey  without 
interruption.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable party,  including  a  number  of  members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  whose 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  we  spoke 
last  month,  has  already  been  giving  much  evi- 
dence of  great  ability  and  high  ideals  in  adminis- 
trative work.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  now  fairly 
taken  hold  of  the  business  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  hia  quiet  but  thorough  methoda 
will  doubtless  in  due  time  show  many  good  re- 
sults. The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
subjected  to  some  criticism  because  of  the  dis- 
covery that  an  official  in  the  statistical  and 
crop- re  porting  bureau  had  been  furnishing  ad- 
vance information  regarding  the  state  of  the 
cotton  crop  to  certain  speculators  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Some    of   the    newspaper  comments 
fBrBnretary  would  seem  to  convey  the  impression 
""""-      that  the  whole  business  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  to  collect  cotton  statis- 
tics ;  and    that    the    discovery    that   an  under- 


The  technical  charge  upon  which 
Miutmii  Senator  Mitchell  was  found  guilty 
ft«nrf  e^iitg.  ^^g  jji^j  ^i  accepting  fees  for  using 
his  influence  as  a  United  States  Senator  with 
the  executive  departments  at  Washington. 
There  is  a  special  law  against  such  conduct,  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  true  when  Senator  Mitchell 
obtained  favors  from  Land  Commissioner  Her- 
mann for  hia  clients  that  be  was  acting  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Tbe 
venerable  Mitchell  had  been  elected  five  times 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  knew  well  the 
responsibilities  of  his  great  office.  His  humili- 
ation is  not  his  alone,  but  that  of  hia  State  in 
ita  exposition   year,   and   that    of    the  country 
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irhich  he  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceii' 
tury  helped  to  govern.  HiB  fault  is  a  fault  of 
the  times'  in  vhich  we  live.  It  ia  a  fault  for 
which  we  must  as  a  nation  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  with  searching  of  hearts  and  an  earnest 
determination  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  wretched 
greed  for  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor  and  of 
scrupulous  integrity. 

^  j,^^  The  Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  as 
eavrmmHiiai  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  not 
Dtpartmnt.  p^ged  at  all  before  the  public,  but  he 
has  administered  the  duties  of  his  portfolio  with 
a  stern  and  unbending  sense  of  rectitude.  Our 
public  life  is  decidedly  the  better  for  his  having 
come  into  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet  and  stayed 
faithfully  at  his  post  on  into  the  second  Boose- 
velt  administration.  The  great  bureaus  which 
are  grouped  together  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,— together  with  the 
other  services  that  pertain  to  the  portfolio, — 
make  up  an  array  of  public  interests  so  vast  that 
in  th«  aggregate  they  are  far  greater  than  the 
adminlBtrative  work  that  belongs  to  all  the  de- 
partments of  some  of  the  smaller  countries.  A 
highly  instructive  volame,  and  one  that  many 
thousands  of  people  ought  to  read,  b  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  cov- 
ers descriptively  and  in  a  terse  and  accurate 
way  a  numberof  matters  ot  public  concern.  The 
part  of  it  devoted  to  the  general  land  ofBce  shows 
the  wide  range  of  the  administrative  work  that 
has  to  be  carried  on.  and  also  sets  forth  the 
efforts  made  to  protect  the  public  domain,  in 
the  process  of  disposing  of  it  under  the  land 
laws,  from  the  rascals  who  have  in  so  many  in- 
genious ways  tried  to  obtain  its  best  parcels  by 
fraudulent  and  criminal  methods.  Its  informa- 
tion about  forest  reserves  alone  would  make  the 
volume  welcome  to  many  people.  After  the 
affairs  of  the  land  ofBce  comes  the  presentation 
of  Indian  affairs.  Next  comes  the  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  pension  ofBce,  so 


the  volume  of  money  that  it  involves,  and  so 
f&rreaching  in  its  relation  to  millions  of  people. 
The  patent  ofQce,  which  enters  so  importantly 
into  the  commercial  and  economic  life  of  the 
American  public,  belongs  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
department,  as  also  does  the  geological  survey, 
with  its  current  investigations  in  Alaska,  its 
reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country, 
its  marvelous  scientific  work  of  various  sorts, 
its  relation  to  the  new  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion service  in  the  arid  regions,  and  its  many 
other  activities.  The  work  carried  on  under  the 
Hon.  WiUiam  T.  Harris  as  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation belongs  also  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  formerly  did  the  Census  Bureau,  which 
IS  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
A  large  amount  of  administrative  work  relating 
to  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Forto  Bico  also 
comes  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock. So,  also,  belongs  to  his  portfolio  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, including  the  great  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Yosemite,  and  at  least  lialf-a-dozen  others.  Be* 
sides  all  these  large  bureaus  and  services,  there 
are  many  other  matters  belonging  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  including  educational 
institutions  and  the  custody  and  care  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  Washington. 

We  mention  all  these  things  to  re- 
Oomptiim  mind  our  readers  of  the  vast  concerns 
limrtaung  ?  jj^^^j.  ^g^^^  ^  j^g  safeguarded  in  a  de- 
partment of  which  people  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  hear  very  little,  as  a  rule,  and  know 
still  less.  In  some  of  these  great  bureaus,  nota- 
bly the  public-land  service,  the  Indian  service, 
and  the  pension  service,  there  have  in  times  past 
been  practised  upon  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  great  and  widespread  frauds 
and  wrongs.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  believe 
that  recent  and  current  abuses  in  these  services 
are  greater  than  in  former  times.     They  are,  on 


great  pedeBtrlan. 
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the  contrary,  far  less  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  Such  services  ramify  so  greatly,  and  cover 
so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  employing  so 
many  local  officers  and  agents,  that  the  highest 
principles  and  ablest  talents  at  the  center  of 
things  cannot  always  avail  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing at  the  outlying  points.  But  our  public 
administration  is  growing  more  business-like 
and  efficient  than  ever  before  ;  and,  while  con- 
stant vigilance  is  needed,  there  is  no  ground  for 
cynicism  or  for  deep  discouragement. 

_  We  live  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when 

tiona  of  a    public  officials  seo  their  own  friends 

Laotah  Age.    ^^^  boyhood  companions — who  have 

"  struck  it  rich  '*  in  trust-promotion  or  other 
private  enterprises — living  in  fine  houses  and 
entertaining  lavishly,  touring  in  automobiles, 
and  cruising  in  private  yachts.  Ours  is  a  demo- 
cratic country,  with  a  high  average  of  intelli- 
gence and  nothing  whatsoever  in  social  talent 
and  aptitude  to  separate  those  who  are  lavish  in 
expenditure  from  their  friends  of  small  income. 
Official  salaries  are  small  when  measured  by  the 
social  prominence  and  the  spending  needs  of 
men  in  public  life  and  official  place.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  hard  for 
many  of  these  officials,  whose  families  have  so- 
cial ambition,  to  live  the  lives  of  the  official 
class  in  Germany,  where  there  is  so  much  pres- 
tige in  the  mere  holding  of  public  office, — such 
positions  being  for  life, — that  most  of  the  officials 
are  perfectly  content  to  live  modestly  and  simply, 
to  work  with  zeal,  to  lead  an  intellectual  life,  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  people  situated  like  them- 
selves, and  to  await  with  certainty  the  old-age 
pensions  that  always  come  witli  retirement  from 
public  positions  held  faithfully  and  honestly. 
"We  cannot  make  our  social,  official,  and  economic 
life  over  upon  the  German  model,  or  upon  any 
other  pattern  ;  and  we  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  both  in  public  administration  and  in 
the  business  and  social  affairs  of  private  life, 
under  the  conditions  that  we  find  prevailing 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®-  ^^^refore,  on  every 
Sound  Moral  account,  that  we  should  just  now 
Leadership,    ]^Q^yQ  ^t  the  head  of  our  government 

so  sturdy  and  incessant  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  sound  living  for  these  times  as  President 
Roosevelt  shows  himself  to  be.  His  example  to 
the  young  men  of  this  country  is  of  priceless 
worth.  He  is  often  called  a  man  of  luck  and  a 
man  of  destiny  ;  but  everything  in  the  world 
that  has  ever  come  to  him  he  has  squarely 
earned  by  the  hard  work  and  the  right  living 
which  have  made  him  fit   for  occasions  when 


they  liave  presented  themselves.  He  was  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  in  having  a  modest  fortune 
left  to  him  by  his  father  ;  but  he  would  have 
made  his  way  just  the  same  without  that  early 
advantage.  The  possession  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  this  world's  goods  is  desirable,  and 
that  fact  is  recognized  by  most  people  of  healthy 
mind  and  sound  observation.  But  our  A  men- 
can  life  is  developing  in  such  a  way  that  here, 
henceforth,  as  in  Europe,  most  things  really 
worth  having  are  becoming  as  accessible  to 
people  of  moderate  means  as  to  the  very  ricli. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the 
signs  that  point  toward  a  widespread  revival  of 
interest  in  the  old-fashioned  principles  of  hon- 
esty, whether  in  public  or  in  private  life.  The 
country  begins  to  show  an  increased  degree  of 
honor  and  deference  to  the  public  man  who  has 
served  a  long  time,  and  has  lived  on  his  salary 
and  not  grown  rich.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
business  world  the  man  who  has  not  made  haste 
to  be  rich  by  questionable  methods,  but  who  has 
carried  fine  principles  into  his  business  affairs, 
reaps  a  sure  and  certain  reward  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men.  And  since,  after  all,  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  integrity  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  business  life,  there  is  no  truth  what- 
soever in  the  notion  that  modern  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  except  by  practising  and  conniv- 
ing at  dishonest  methods. 


The 


The  further  revelations  in  the  affairs 
Equitable"  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company 
as  a  Moral,    ^^^^^  Yyeeu  used  to  advantage  by  the 

newspapers  and  all  other  agencies  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  as  a  warning  and  a  moral 
to  enforce  the  principles  of  business  integrity 
and  honor.  Apropos  of  this  insurance  situation, 
we  promised  our  readers  last  month  that  in  the 
near  future  we  would  undertake  to  publish  a 
fair  and  just  statement  of  the  facts  thus  far 
brought  to  light  in  the  Equitable  investigation 
and  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  insur- 
ance business  in  general.  This  article  will  ap- 
pear in  the  September  number  of  the  Revikw. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  merely  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  associate  trustees,  who  are  voting 
the  Equitable  stock  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holders, have  been  filling  vacancies  on  the  Equi- 
table board  with  men  of  good  repute  not  engaged 
in  the  carrying  on  of  Wall  Street  enterprises. 
The  question  of  bringing  criminal  actions  against 
men  guilty  of  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the 
policy-holders  of  the  Equitable  was  under  care- 
ful consideration  last  month  by  District  Attorney 
Jerome.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole  trutli 
must  come  out,  and  also  that  the  Equitable  in 
the  end  would  be  run  for  its  policy-holders. 
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.  ,  The  Equitable  disclosures  are  so  re- 

Coa^iHona    lated  to  Other  financial  affairs  that 
Pauorabi:    ^^^  ^  i\mQ  they  seemed  considerably 

to  disturb  bnsinees  at  the  financial  center  ;  but 
all  this  had  been  seemingly  discounted  last 
month,  and  the  money  markets  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  were  in  a  normal  state.  The 
reporlB  of  railway  earnings  were  very  favorable 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  every  part 
of  the  country  showing  an  increase  of  gross 
earnings,  to  an  average  extent  of  6  per  cent, 
l^ollowing  the  favorable  railroad  situation  and 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries came  the  Government's  general  crop  report, 
of  the  date  of  July  1,  which  was  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  there  had  been  reason  to  expect,  and 
which  had  its  reassuring  effect  upon  all  lines  of 
business.  This  year's  wheat  crop  will  have 
turned  out  probably  more  than  one  hundred 
million  bushels  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 
A  great  com  crop  is  anticipated.  The  crop  of 
oats,  when  the  record  is  finally  made  up,  is  likely 
to  be  the  largest  but  one  in  the  country's  his- 
tory ;  the  barley  crop  will  probably  have  broken 
the  record,  and  the  potato  crop  will  also  be  the 
largest,  excepting  one,  that  the  country  has  ever 
produced.  The  prices  of  staple  products  have 
been  firm,  and  thus  the  farming  community 
may  well  look  forward  to  a  favorable  outcome 
of  their  efforts  for  the  year  1905. 

_^  „    ,        Uncle    Sam   himself    seems   not   to 

The  Bua/neaa  ,  .      ,  ,      ,  .. 

Affairs  have  had  so  lucky  a  year,  if  one 
of  Uneie  8am.  jj^erely  considers  the  Treasury  re 
ports,  inasmuch  as  the  government  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  exceeded  its  revenues 
by  more  than  $24,000,000.  But  these  are  mere 
matters  of  adjustment  of  taxation  to  the  prob- 
able public  needs,  and  the  government  reserves 
are  always  ample  for  such  emergencies  as  a  def- 
icit like  the  present  one.  No  government  in 
the  world  can  as  easily  as  ours  command  all  the 
money  it  requires  for  its  legitimate  objects.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  need  a  large  outlay,  but  this 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  rather 
than  as  an  expense,  and  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  with  the  expectation  that 
in  the  long  run  the  income  from  the  canal  will 
pay  the  interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  paying  off  of  the  principal. 

--  ^  .  It  is  reported  that  with  the  War  De- 
anditM      partment  already  so  much  occupied 

Direetimi.  with  Philippine  affairs,  as  well  as 
military  matters,  the  oversight  of  the  Panama 
Canal  may  be  transferred,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, to  the  State  Department.  If  that  ar- 
rangement should  go  into  effect  it  would  bring 


about  a  somewhat  curious  result.  It  is  well 
known  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  reorganizing 
the  Panama  Commission,  tried  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  chairman,  and 
offered  him  a  salary  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Root  de- 
clined to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government 
in  that  particular  capacity.  Now,  however,  he 
takes  office  as  Secretary  of  State  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000;  and  if  the  oversight  of  the  Panama 
Canal  be  transferred  to  his  department  his  re- 
lations to  the  canal  work  will  become  direct  and 
important,  so  that  all  canal  affairs  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  President  through  the  very  man 
the  President  most  desired  for  the  direction  of 
the  undertaking.  It  will,  of  course,  make  no 
difference  to  Mr.  Shouts  as  chairman,  or  to  the 
other  members  of  the  commission,  whether  the 
affairs  of  the  Isthmus  are  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  or  to  the  Department  of  State.* 

The  most  important  of  recent  inci- 

Chief       dents  connected  with  the  canal  has 

EngiMsr.     ^^^  ^^iQ  retirement  of  Mr.  John  F. 

Wallace.  This  occurred' on  June  28.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace had  only  recently  returned  to  the  Isth- 
mus after  having  been  in  this  country  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  regarding  the 
reorganization  of  the  commission  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  canal.  His  wishes  had  been  deferred 
to,  and  the  official  importance  of  his  position 
had  b€ken  enhanced  under  the  new  arrangement. 
There  came  to  him,  however,  just  at  this  time, 
a  strong  temptation  in  the  form  of  an  offer  at  a 
large  salary  to  enter  the  Westinghouse  employ 
in  the  promotion  of  street  -  railroad  schemes. 
His  resignation  came  at  a  time  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  peculiarly  inopportune.  His 
desire  to  withdraw  in  the  near  future  was  met 
by  a  peremptory  instruction  to  resign  immedi- 
ately, and  there  was  visited  upon  him  a  scathing 
rebuke  from  Secretary  Taft,  couched  in  lan- 
guage of  honest  indignation,  but  too  much  in 
the  tone  of  scolding  to  be  wholly  dignified.  It 
is  the  tradition  of  public  service  in  the  United 
States  tliat  men  retire  at  just  about  the  moment 
when  they  feel  like  doing  so.  There  are  so 
•many  people  who  want  office  and  who  are  ever- 
lastingly seeking  it  that  not  very  many  incum- 
bents regard  themselves  as  indispensable,  or 
think  of  the  retention  of  office  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  duty.  Mr.  Wallace  went  into 
the  Panama  Canal  service  chiefly,  doubtless,  for 
the  great  fame  that  would  come  to  him  from 
being  the  chief  constructor  of  the  world's  great- 
est engineering  project.  Naturally,  all  of  us 
who  make  newspapers  and  periodicals  united  in 
one  grand  chorus  to  give  him  publicity  and 
fame,  and  forthwith  there  came  a  demand  for 


Hr.  Stevens  was  born  at  Qsnllner.  Maine.  Sftr- 
the  citr  ot  Mlnneitpolia.  From  that  position  be  went 
(Jon  ot  Western  roada  for  nesrly  a  Quarter  of  s  cental 
ch[ef  englaeer  of  tbe  Qreat  Nortbern.  In  locatInK  tbe 
went  to  tbe  Rock  Island  system,  and  resigned  tbe  » 
iUnectlon  with  PblUpplne  railroad 


1  by  great  corporation  interests,  at 
perhaps  five  times  tlie  salary  he  was  drawing 
when  Uncle  Sam  hired  him  to  dig  the  canal. 
His  resignation  annoyed  Mr.  Taft  because  that 
worthy  official  was  about  starting  on  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  to  the  Philippines,  for  purposes 
of  public  duty,  and  had  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  Panama  situation  had  at  last, 
after  much  trouble,  been  so  arranged  as  to  run 
smoothly  for  a  good  while  to  come. 


ro  years  ago.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  assistant  eoKliun' of 
to  railroad  work.  He  was  cootlnuoaaly  employed  In  the  coDBtnio- 
.  Hia  cblef  distinction  In  bis  profession  was  attalnea  while  be  n< 
Bat«m  extension  of  that  roail  to  the  Paclflo  coast.  He  afterwud 
ind  vice-presidency  ot  tbat  line  to  ondertake  special  work  tia  tlM 


t  ,.  u,  „       No  one  man,  however,  ever  provea 

extt  Wa/laeei  ...  ii..,  .  ^ 

Entir  indispensable  in  the  service  oi  a  great 
"'■  government  like  oura,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  can  dig  the  canal  just  as  well 
as  Mr.  Wallace  could,  even  though  it  might  well 
be  a  little  provoking  that  the  Government  wag 
not  fortunate  enough  to  start  in  with  a  man  who 
would  stay  long  enough  to  accomplish  something 
as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  at  tbe  public  expense.     Mr. 
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John  P.  Stevens,  an  excellent  engineer,  who 
was  to  have  gone  with  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  new 
railroads  there,  was  willing  to  be  diverted  to  the 
Panama  job,  and  ^hus  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Mr.  Wallace  has  been  filled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  arp  familiar  with  Mr.  Stevens' 
abilities  and  career.  General  Hains  and  Mr. 
Harrod  went  promptly  to  the  Isthmus  to  obtain 
the  information  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  supposed 
to  possess  but  had  not  formulated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Government. 

There  was  the  more  urgency  for  this 
Canal  because  the  international  advisory 
Probiems.  board  is  to  meet  next  month,  to  de- 
hberate  upon  the  larger  engineering  problems, 
such  as  the  question  of  locks  versus  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  so  on.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  advisory  board  may  be  ready  to  be 
laid  before  Congress  next  December.  Certain 
newspapers  have  confused  the  public  mind  by 
stating  that  canal  work  is  futile  until  such  ques- 
tions are  decided.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 
Preliminary  excavation  can  go  on  for  a  long 
period  without  disadvantage  while  the  question 
of  locks  or^o  locks  remains  in  suspense.  There 
has  been  much  talk  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isth- 
mus, but  in  reality  the  cases  have  been  few.  No 
one  need  fear,  in  this  country,  that  we  shall  fail 
in  the  present  effort  to  bring  about  a  fairly 
healthful  condition  at  the  Isthmus  through  sci- 
entific sanitary  methods. 

The  labor  problem  is  one  that  the 

Labor       commissiou  is  working  upon,  and  it 

Qt»9stion.     ^^  reported  last  month  that  it  had 

been  decided  to  test  the  relative  capacity  for 
work  of  Chinese,  Italians,  and  Japanese  by  im- 
porting on  a  500-day  contract  2,000  laborers  of 
each  of  these  nationalities,  this  number  being 
agreed  upon  as  constituting  one  convenient 
shipload  in  each  case.  For  these  laborers  the 
Government  will  provide  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  free  medical  attendance  and  hospitals. 
This  plan  can  be  tried  at  the  Isthmus,  because 
the  immigration  and  labor  laws  of  the  United 
States  do  not  apply  there,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiment  may  go  on  without 
too 'much  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  United  States  who,  as  representing  the 
cause  of  American  labor,  would  instinctively 
be  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Asiatics,  and 
also  to  the  contract  system.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  are 
peculiar  and  anomalous,  and  that  no  American 
labor  in  the  proper  sense  would  care  to  go  there, 
with  surroundings  of  life  and  work  so  much  more 


agreeable  here  at  home.  There  is  no  use  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  build 
the  canal  would  probably  be  to  employ  Chinese 
laborers  and  let  them  go  back  to  China  when 
the  work  is  done.  The  Civic  Federation  has, 
in  its  so-called  "  Welfare  Department,"  a  happy 
thought  which  it  is  proceeding  to  carry  out 
with  its  accustomed  energy,  and  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Government.  It  is  sending 
men  to  Panama  to  look  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  those 
minor  facilities  that  belong  to  the  decencies  and 
the  comforts  of  the  life  of  workingmen.  Pan- 
ama is  devoid  of  attractions  and  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  leisure  time,  and 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Civic  Federation 
will  be  of  much  benefit. 

CA//fe»«^  Apropos  of  the  question  of  Chinese 
(1)  The  Higher  \&hor  ou   the    Isthmus,  it   is  worth 

Class.  -^hile  to  note  the  great  revival  of  the 
discussion  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from 
this  country.  A  situation  existed  which  had 
come  to  be  so  intolerable  to  the  educated  Chinese 
that  they  had  begun  to  find  a  way  very  effec- 
tively to  call  our  attention  to  the  barbarity  to 
which  we  have  been  subjecting  them.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  laborers  is  one  thing,  and  the 
visiting  of  indignities  upon  merchants,  scholars, 
students,  officials,  and  well-to-do  personages 
who  seek  to  come  here  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other,—  those  purposes  usually  being  for  our 
own  honor  and  profit, — is  a  very  different  thing. 
Yet  our  immigration  and  port  officials  have,  as 
a  rule,  so  construed  the  laws  as  to  subject  Ori- 
ental personages,  with  all  their  dignity  and  old- 
world  culture,  to  the  sort  of  treatment  that  be- 
longed in  the  worst  period  before  the  war  to  the 
administration  of  the  fugitive-slave  laws.  We 
have  paused  at  nothing  except  the  branding  of 
these  Chinese  gentlemen  with  red-hot  irons. 
Happily,  President  Roosevelt  had  ordered  this 
thing  stopped  with  a  peremptoriness  and  a  vigor 
that  will  have  a  good  deal  of  effect.  The  boy- 
cotting of  American  goods  in  China,  however, 
by  the  educated  classes  has  already  gone  very 
far.  Many  of  our  people  think  of  China  as  a 
land  of  ignorant  coolies  who  are  so  inferior  to 
ourselves  as  to  rise  scarcely  to  the  plane  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  fact  is  that  China  contains  a 
greater  number  of  educated  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Their 
culture  is  not  like  ours,  but  it  is  based  upon  long 
study  of  literature,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and 
it  has  been  transmitted  through  many  genera- 
tions. The  Chinese  have  not  well  learned  how 
to  act  together  ;  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
dared  to  treat  them  recklessly  and  unfairly. 
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Ex^iiVics—  '^^  exclusion  of  common  Asiatic 
12)  Till  laixtr  from  this  country  has  rested 
*'*"  upon  a  totally  different  principle. 
Such  laborers  did  not  come  here  to  remain,  or 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  body  politic. 
Their  injection  in  large  numbers  into  our  eco- 
nomic life  was  at  &  period  when  it  wrought  great 
disturbance  of  those  conditions  which  were 
making  for  the  well-being  of  the  families  of 
American  workmen,  who  had  a  right  to  seek  the 
maintenance  of  our  customary  American  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  is  now  an  open  question 
whether  or  hot  conditions  have  not  so  greatly 
changed  that  it  would  not  bb  to  our  advantage 
to  permit  some,  if  not  a  very  large  number,  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  come  here  to  do  the  hard 
work  that  moat  be  done  if  the  "Western  part  of 
this  country  ia  to  go  forward  rapidly.  The 
country  as  a  whole  will  await  the  verdict  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States  upon  this  question.  Until 
the  law  ia  changed,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  against  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  But  there 
must  nov  be  a  fair  and  open  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  the  past  reasons  for  such  ex- 
clusion continue  to  hold  good.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Portland,  Cre.,  considers  that 
the  times  have  changed,  and  that  "the  Pacific 
coast  is  now  no  more  in  favor  of  exclusion  than 
the  middle  "West,  the  East,  and  the  South." 
President  Wheelwright,   of  that  chamber,   has 


me  CArdB  up  IiIb  sleeve.    WUl  he  piny  then 
From  the  Ttiatt  (MlDne»polla). 


written  an  important  staitementof  the  chamber's 
views  to  President  Roosevelt,  which  waa  made 
public  on  July  12.  It  is  held  in  this  statement 
that 

Vast  areas  of  territory  ou  the  Pacific  coast  ar«  unde- 
veloped at  the  preseat  time,  and  will  fio  rem^a  mxler 
present  labor  coiiditionH,  wberea^  wlch  tAe  luflnz  of 
only  a  tithe  of  the  immigratioii  that  in  now  coming  in 
on  the  Ablantic  coast,  lands  would  be  cleared  and  Im- 
proved, public  highways  would  be  built  ia  regions  when 
there  is  an  entire  abeence  of  good  roads,  aod  railroad 
construction  would  take  on  new  activity.  It  cannot 
be  (airly  claimed  that  the  Chinese  would  interfere  witfa 
the  American  laborer  in  this  work,  because  this  work 
is  not  now  performed  by  American  or  any  other  labor, 
save  in  the  most  limlt«d  way.  It  remains  practlcsllr 
undone,  and  the  doing  of  it  would  not  only  fail  to 
affect  injuriously  the  present  satisfactory  status  of  tht 
American  laborer,  but  would  open  wider  and  higher 
fields  tor  hisactivityandiiuprovement,  prepared  largely 
by  those  who,  under  any  circumstauces,  will  always 
hold  second  place  t«  him. 

These  Portland  gentlemen  not  only 
Argati/or  Urge  the  need  of  Chinese  labor  to 
"*"'" '"*"'■■  develop  the  country,  but  also  plead 
that  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their 
growing  trade  with  China  through  the  hostile 
action  that  the  Chinese  are  now  threatening.  It 
is  held  that  we  have  not  been  fair  or  reason- 
able toward  China  in  our  treaty  relations.  Ur. 
Wheelwright  goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  argued 
by  some  that  China  docs  not  wish  to  encourage 
the  emigration  of  her  subjects  ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  Peking 
government  and  the  commercial  guilds,  which 
in  many  reapecta  are  more  truly  representative 
of  the  Chinese  people."  Finally,  speaking  for 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright advocates  a  new  treaty  with  China  that 
shall  give  easy  entrance  here  to  the  superior 
classes  of  Chinese,  and  that  shall,  further,  during 
the  next  ten  years  permit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  such  an  extent  that  they  shall  not  in 
any  one  year  exceed  in  number  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  this  country.  Since 
we  have  about  eighty  millions  of  people,  this 
Portland  suggestion  would  give  us  about  eighty 
thousand  Chinese  laborers  a  year,  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  in  the  aggregate  at  the  end  of 
the  ten-year  period,  not  allowing,  however,  for 
those  who  in  the  meantime  would  have  returned. 
It  is  poaailjlo  that  arguments  against  Chinese 
lahor  in  the  United  States  may  still  be  found  to 
hold  good  ;  but  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  on  its  pure 
merits  as  relating  to  existing  facts  and  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  discussed  calmly,  since  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
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Kr  Briat  H^^'  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  who  con- 
9ntkw Panama  ducted  the  investipcation  of  the  postal 

Railroad,  frauds  when  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, was  made  a  special  Panama  Rail- 
road commissioner  when  he  left  the  Post-Office 
Department.  He  was  instructed  to  make  a  re- 
port upon  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  relation 
to  steamship  companies  and  to  the  services 
it  might  be  fairly  expected  to  render  to  the 
commercial  world.  Mr.  Bristow  has  made  a 
most  interesting  and  admirable  report,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President  by  Secre- 
tary Taft  with  high  praise.  To  start  with,  our 
readers  must  remember  that  the  United  States 
Qovemment  acquired  the  Panama  Railroad  when 
it  bought  the  canal  zone,  and  that  our  govern- 
ment is  in  actual  ownership  and  operation  of 
this  line  connecting  the  ports  of  Colon  on  the 
Atlantic  aide  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific.  Here- 
tofore, this  little  single-track  line  of  47  miles 
has  ser^'ed  exclusively  a  steamship  line  from 
New  York  to  Colon,  which  has  been  a  part  of 
its  own  property.  It  has  not  served  steamship 
lines  from  other  United  States  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  of  Mexico  side.  On  the  Pacific 
side,  it  has  maintained  an  exclusive  contract 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  sail- 
ing to  San  Francisco,  and  its  facilities  have  not 
been  open  to  other  steamship  companies  serv- 
ing other  Pacific  Ocean  ports.  Furthermore,  in 
former  years  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
was  really  run  in  the  interest  of  the  pool  of 
transcontinental  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  said  to  have  paid  that  company  a  large 
sum  of  money  every  month  for  the  privilege  of 
fixing  its  rates  so  that  it  might  not  be  a  disad- 
vantageous competitor. 


Some 


Mr.  Bristow's  recommendations  are 
Pd/irte^Tffecom- lucid  and  important.  Inasmuch  as 
mendations.  ^^le  United  States  Government  is 
building  the  canal  for  the  service  of  national 
and  international  traffic  on  equal  terms  to  all 
comers,  he  holds  that  the  Government  must,  in 
consistency,  operate  the  railroad  upon  the  same 
principle.  He  advises,  therefore,  that  the  road 
be  promptly  double-tracked  and  improved,  that 
its  facilities  be  open  to  steamships  from  the 
Gulf  ports  and  elsewhere,  and  that  its  exclusive 
contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany be  at  once  abolished.  He  suggests  that  if 
this  Pacific  steamship  line  should  withdraw  its 
service,  the  Panama  Railroad  ought  to  operate, 
on  the  Pacific,  a  line  of  its  own  corresponding  to 
the  line  it  now  operates  on  th«  Atlantic.  He 
further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec   is  almost  ready  to  be  opened,   running 


from  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Goatzacoal- 
cos,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  which  places  fine  harbors 
are  being  constructed,  with  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, and  with  the  best  facilities  for  handling 
freight  from  ship  to  cars  and  from  cars  to  ship. 
There  seems  to  be  good  sense  in  his  proposal 
that  instead  of  our  waiting  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  we  should  at  once  begin  to 
make  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  Isthmus, 
through  the  development  •  of  the  railroad,  for 
American  and  foreign  traffic.  Mr.  Bristow's  tal- 
ent for  investigation, — so  well  demonstrated  in 
his  unearthing  of  the  post- office  frauds, — has  thus 
been  applied  a  second  time  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Government. 

n  f  g  .  The  work  of  such  trained  adminis- 
Business     trators  becomes  ever  more  needful 

Prt^fecta.  -^i^^  the  expansion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's functions  as  well  as  with  its  territorial 
growth  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  strip 
has,  perforce,  put  Uncle  Sam  into  the  business 
of  operating  an  important  railroad,  together 
with  an  ocean  steamship  line,  while  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  have  compelled  our  govern- 
ment to  lay  out,  finance,  and  promote  a  railroad 
system  in  that  far-away  archipelago.  These 
new  enterprises,  however,  will  remain  small 
affairs  when  compared  with  the  great  business 
Uncle  Sam  carries  on  in  his  transmission  of  the 
letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  immense  and  complex  is  the 
postal  service  that  no  man  understands  it  alto- 
gether. Thus,  it  is  remarked  at  Washington 
that  Mr.  Madden,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General, is  the  only  man  who  understands  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  carry- 
ing of  second-class  mail  matter, — that  is  to  say, 
of  regularly  entered  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
But  Mr.  Madden  himself  confesses  that  there 
are  some  things  he  does  not  understand,  so  ob- 
scured by  technical  rulings  has  the  business 
become.  The  revision  of  the  postal  laws  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  that  lies 
before  Congress  for  the  early  future.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  disparage  carelessly  the  vast  administrative 
machine  that  Postmaster- General  Cortelyou  is 
learning  how  to  direct. 

A  Detail  f   ^  ^^^^^^  sidelight  upon  the  problems 
Poat-offlce    of  the  postal  service  is  contained  in 
^  some   correspondence   between   this 

office  and  the  Postmaster- General  last  month. 
A  subscriber  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  in 
Nome,  Alaska,  had  written  complaining  of  the 
failure  of  the  postal  service  to  bring  periodicals 
to  that  distant  quarter.     The  editor  forwarded 
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the  letter  to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  and  within  a  week 
received  from  him  an  accurate  account, — un- 
commonly interesting  as  it  is, — of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Government  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide the  scattered  settlements  in  Alaska  with 
mail  matter  from  the  United  States.  Omitting 
a  preliminary  sentence  or  two,  Mr.  Cortelyou's 
letter  reads  as  follows  : 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  during  the  open  season 
of  navigation  in  Alaskan  waters  the  department  un- 
dertakes to  receive  and  transport  any  weight  of  any 
class  of  matter  to  nearly  all  Alaskan  post-offloes,  and 
the  same  is  true  also  during  the  winter  time  as  to  those 
post-offices  on  the  southern  coast  which  can  be  reached 
by  steamers  at  that  season.  But  during  the  winter 
the  difficulties  attending  transportation  to  interior 
Alaskan  offices  are  so  great  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  place  some  limitation  on  the  weight  of  mail  to  be 
carried.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  winter 
time  such  mails  must  be  carried  on  sleds  drawn  almost 
exclusively  by  dogs,  or  by  reindeer  in  a  few  instances, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  goes 
down  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  or  lower.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  department  first  undertook  to  send  mail 
to  Nome  and  other  western  Alaskan  points  in  the  win- 
ter, the  only  feasible  route  was  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  Skagway,  Alaska,  by  steamer,  thence  across  Cana- 
dian territory,  via  Dawson,  to  Eagle,  Alaska  (a  part  of 
which  was  by  dog-sled),  and  thence  from  Eagle,  near 
the  eastern  boundary  line,  to  Nome,  on  the  western 
coast,  by  dog -sled.  The  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  very  considerable.  If  we  give  no  consider- 
ation to  the  cost  of  carrying  mail  by  railroad  from  New 
York  City  to  Seattle,  3,235  miles,  or  by  steamer  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway,  1,000  miles,  or  from  Skagway  to 
Elagle,  most  of  this  across  Canadian  territory,  about 
600  miles,  and  have  regard  only  to  that  part  of  the  haul 
which  is  entirely  on  Alaskan  soil  from  Eagle  to  Nome, 
1,168  miles,  all  of  which  must  be  covered  by  dogs,  with 
a  limit  of  about  400  pounds  per  trip,  we -find  that  the 
cost  is  18  per  pound.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the 
revenue  which  the  department  receives  for  carrying 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  publishers  in  New 
York  to  subscribers  in  Nome,  a  distance  of  about  6,000 
miles,  is  one  cent  per  pound. 

However,  very  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  mail  facilities  for  western  Alaskan  points  since  the 
service  was  begun,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  soon  found 
that,  in  addition  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties,  this 
service  was  further  hampered  by  the  limited  amount  of 
mail  for  which  transportation  could  be  obtained  across 
the  Canadian  soil,  and  that  an  all- American  route  was 
desirable.  When  the  War  Department  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  determine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  military 
trail  from  Valdez,  on  the  southern  coast,  to  Eagle,  near 
the  eastern  boundary,  an  agent  of  the  Post^Office  De- 
partment accompanied  the  party,  and  shortly  after  their 
trip  was  completed  a  mail  rout^e  was  established  be- 
tween those  points,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles,  which 
brought  some  relief  to  the  offices  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Alaska.  Later,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  this  department 
sent  its  agent  to  explore  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  more 
direct  route  from  the  Copper  River  country  to  Tanana, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  mail  route  was  estab- 
lished lor  the  following  winter  from  Valdez  to  Tanana, 


020  miles.  This  service  was  somewhat  experimental, 
but  it  met  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  the  depart- 
ment— in  the  following  winter,  1904-05— in  increasing 
the  trips  and  the  weight  of  mail  to  be  carried,  so  that 
during  that  winter,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to 
send,  in  addition  to  the  letter  mail,  a  limited  quantity 
of  newspaper  mail  for  Yukon  and  western  Alaskao 
points.  The  cost  of  carrying  mail  from  Valdez  to 
Nome  over  this  route  and  connecting  routes,  a  distanoe 
of  about  1,183  miles,  entirely  by  dog-sleds,  is  $4.07  a 
pound.  Contracts  have  already  been  arranged  for  next 
winter,  1905-06,  under  which  provision  has  been  made 
for  carrying  a  still  larger  quantity  of  mail,  which  will 
provide  for  carrying  an  increased  quantity  of  news- 
papers,  and  probably  some  magazines. 

I  think  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  are  making  Bome 
progress  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  further  improve  the  mail  facilities  for 
all  Alaskan  post-offices  as  rapidly  as  the  unusaal  con- 
ditions prevailing  there  shall  permit. 

In  many  phases,  the  great  business 
$io,ooo%oo  of  educating  the  young  people  of  the 
forCoitegea.  United  States  in  this  summer- vaca- 
tion period  has  had  its  due  attention  by  rea- 
son of  conventions,  public  addresses,  large  gifts. 
and  the  like.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
single  announcement  of  recent  weeks  in  the 
sphere  of  educational  effort  has  been  the  gift  in 
one  lump  sum  of  $10,000,000  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  the  General  Education  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
While  no  conditions  whatsoever  are  attached 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  this  gift, — the  largest 
single  offering  ever  made  at  one  time  for  educa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  equal 
gift  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  "Washington, — it  was  understood  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  board,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  the  acceptance  of  this  gift, 
to  use  it  mainly  for  the  advancement  of  edaca- 
tion  of  college  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
by  methods  to  be  systematized  and  put  into 
effect  in  the  early  future.  This  board  was  or- 
ganized some  three  years  ago,  and  obtained  a 
charter  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  began  its 
existence  then  with  a  gift  of  a  million  dollars 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  be  spent  for  promoting 
education  in  the  South.  .  The  work  of  the  board 
has  been  highly  useful,  its  first  president  having 
been  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Dr.  "Wal- 
lace Buttrick  has  from  the  beginning  been  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  has  main- 
tained an  office  which  now  contains  an  exten- 
sive and  accurate  collection  of  data  touching  the 
conditions  of  education  in  almost  every  portion 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  new  gift  enables 
the  board  to  extend  its  efforts  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  will  share 
with  Dr.  Buttrick,  on  the  plan  of  a  division  of 


MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 


territory,  the  rcsponeible  work  of  exoeiiting  tlie 
businoBS  of  this  great  trust  for  education.  The 
board  will  endeavor  to  do  its  work  so  usefully 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others  may  sornR  timo 
in  the  future  he  inclined  to  use  it  as  the  agency 
through  which  to  make  further  large  gifts  to 
the  cause  of  American  education. 


Composed  as  it  is  of  n 


0/  heart  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
ciiiia.  this  board  received  Mr.  Eockefellera 
^ft  with  great  satisfaction  and  with  high  hope 
of  using  it  for  profoundly  useful  ends.  As  it 
now  stands,  this  sum  of  #10,000,000  belongs, 
not  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  to  the  cause  of 
American  education.     Those  who  criticise  it  as 


not  fit  to  be  received  for  such 
eniia,  because  of  its  original  donor's  connection 
with  the  .Standard  Oil  Company,  are  not  to  he 
deprived  of  their  right  of  opinion,  yet  they  do 
not  stand  upon  tenable  ground.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money  should 
not  be  given  to  education  through  the  General 
Education  Board  than  why  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  public  schools  through 
taxes  levied  against  Mr.  Rockefeller  personally 
or  against  the  widely  distributed  property  of 
the  corporations  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder. 
There  should  be  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
donor  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institutions 
that  receive  gifts  of  money  for  their  work.  The 
only  obligation  that  sensible  and  conscientious 
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men  can  feel  when  money  for  schools  or  for 
benevolent  workis'placeld  in  their  hands  is  the 
obligation  that  rests  upon  them  to  use  '  such 
money  well  in  doing  the  work  for  which  they 
have  received  it.  •  Men  who  as  trustees  or  other 
officers  of  a  college  thiiik  they  receive  a  favor 
when  they  take  money  for  the  education  of  young 
Americans  are  of  confuseii 'mind,and  in  some 
respects  unequal  to  their  responsibilities. 

In  our  opinion,  it  'should  be  Mr. 
Wealth  and  Rockefeller's  purpose  to  distribute  far 
tta  Right  Use.  greater  sums  than  he  has  yet  given 
for  purposes  of  general  use.  "Whether  or  not 
the  business  methods  of  his  companies  have  been 
unfair,  it  is  the  wealth  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  fellow-citizens  all  over  the  country  that 
has,  through  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic 
conditions,  somehow  been  poured  into  his  private 
coffers.  Under  different  or  wiser  conditions,  no 
man  could  possibly  have  acquired  such  wealth 
as  that  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  now  possesses. 
The  best  thing  that  men  so  situated  can  do  is 
actively  to  promote  the  tendency, — a  natural 
and  healthful  tendency  in  a  country  of  equality 
such  as  our  country  is, — to 'a  more  normal  dif- 
fusion of  benefits  and  .a  wider  distribution  of 
prosperity.  Let  everybody,  therefore,  welcome 
great  gifts  such  as  this  one  to  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  hope  that  what  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  are  doing  to  distribute  their 
possessions  may  go  forward  in  the  hands  of  both 
of  them  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  that  many 
other  men  of  wealth  may  set  themselves  seriously 
to  like  tasks.  Let  them  try  to  distribute  a  good 
part  of  their  possessions,  while  also  helping  to 
bring  about  conditions  in  the  world  of  business 
and  in  the  realm  of  law  under  which  it  will  no 
longer  be  feasible  for  so  much  of  the  wealth 
created  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial community  to  be  diverted  to  the  private 
coffers  of  a  few. 


the 


Premier  Balfour  has  announced  that 
.  British  there  will  be  no  early  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Parliament,  and  intimates  that  the 
close  of  the  session  will  not  occur  before  Sep- 
tember I.  This  postponement  of  the  govern- 
ment's fate  is  possible,  even  despite  the  constant 
losses  in  the  by-elections.  A  political  couj) 
which  will  strengthen  the  present  government 
and  correspondingly  weaken  the  opposition  was 
attempted  early  in  July  by  the  presentation  in  . 
the  Commons  of  a  resolution  embodying  a 
government  scheme  to  redistribute  the  seats 
in  Parliament.  Such  a  redistribution  has  been 
needed  for  some  time,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  population.     The  scheme  proposed  does  not 


alter  the  total  membership  of  the  House  ma- 
terially, but  redistributes  the  representation  in 
such  a  manner  that  England  will  gain  1 7  seats, 
Scotland  4,  and  Wales  "1,  while  Ireland  will 
lose  22.  Of  course,  the  opposition  will  fight 
the  scheme.  Meanwhile,  British  political  circles 
are  wrought  up  over  the  Butler  report  on  the 
South  African  army  scandal  and  the  almost 
certain  passage  of  the  aliens  bill.  The  last  half 
of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  has  been 
under  the  Speakership  of  Mr.  James  William 
Lowther,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Gully,  the  latter 
having  been  retired  with  a  peerage  and  a  pen- 
sion. Mr.  Lowther  is  the  first  Conservative 
Speaker  the  House  has  known  for  many  years. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  a  number  of  commit- 
tees, and  has  always  served  acceptably.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  be 
remembered,  does  not  retire  with  the  defeat  of 
his  party,  but  remains  in  ofifice  as  long  as  his 
inclination  and  health  permit. 

An  army  scandal  of  large  proportions 
'^'"^  ana  "  *  in  South  Africa  has  been  uncovered 
immigration.  ^^  pitiless  detail  by  Sir  William  But- 
ler's report.  Briefly,  it  consisted  of  a  clever 
scheme  on  the  part  of  some  British  officers  by 
which,  when  the  Boer  war  was  over,  some  mil- 
lions of  pounds*  worth  of  military  stores  were 
sold  by  the  government  to  contractors  at  a 
nominal  price  and  immediately  bought  back  by 
the  government  from  the  same  contractors  at  a 
very  high  price,  there  having  been  no  need  to 
buy  or  sell  them  at  all.  A  number  of  high 
army  officials  have  been  implicated.  Some  of 
these  officials  .were  so  high  in  the  war  office  that 
the  present  government  is  accused  of  having  at- 
tempted to  hush  up  the  scandal.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  prosecution  of  the  offenders  will 
follow.  This,  coming  at  a  time  when  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Roberts,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  deliberately  expressed  his  opin- 
ion as  a  practical  soldier  that  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain  is  inadequate,  imperfectly 
trained,  and  totally  unfit  to  uphold  Great  Britain 
as  a  first-class  power,  has  made  our  transatlan- 
tic cousins  very  uneasy.  The  aliens  bill,  which 
is  a  government  measure,  will  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  policy  of  England  toward  immi- 
gration from  Continental  Europe.  England  has 
always  been  an  open  country,  and  she  owes  her 
preeminence  in  more  than  one  industry  to  the 
large  number  of  Flemings  and  Huguenots  who 
came  to  her  from  the  Continent  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Up  to  the  present,  an 
immigrant  arriving  on  English  shores  has  been 
subject  to  no  examination  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions.    The  rapid  increase  in  immigration,  par- 
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ticnlarly  of  Russian  and  Folisli  Jews,  who  crowd 
into  the  cities,  particularly  the  Eaat  End  of 
London,  has  recently,  however,  bo  complicated 
urban  living  problems  of  England  that  some 
immigration  restriction  has  become  necessary. 
Oenerally  speaking,  the  aliens  bill  is  patterned 
on  the  American  immigration  code.  New-comers 
who  cannot  prove  tliat  they  are  self-suataining, 
mentally  capable,  and  that  tbey  have  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  will  be  deported  under 
macb  the  same  conditions  as  they  would  be  from 
the  United  Statea. 


*  sm*.  ^SBpil^  rumors  of  war  baaed  on  per- 

^tlT'aiatiit  fectly  intelligible  mobilization  onlers 
■  issued  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwe- 
gian governments,  the  situation  in  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  has  cleared  considerably  during 
the  past  month,  and  it  is  now  as  certain  as  any 
future  event  can  ever  be  that,  whatever  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  countries,  Norway 
will  not  be  compelled  by  Sweden  to  reenter  the 
nnion  on  its  old  terms.  King  Oscar  has  accepted 
the  loss  of  half  his  realm  with  philosophic  resig- 
nation, and  has  declared,  in  words  of  dignity, 
that  "  A  union  to  which  both  parties  do  not  give 
their  free  and  willing  consent  would  be  of  no 
real  advantage  to  either."  Furthermore,  the 
dissolution  is  declared  complete  in  the  royal 
address  to  the  Riksdag,  which  assembled  in 
extraordinary  session,  on  June  23,  to  deal  with 
the  crisis,  in  the  paragraph  which  says : 

But  Sweden  Is  averse  to  coercing  Norwa;  Into  its 
maintenance,  which  could  oul;  be  done  by  torce  ot  amiB 
and  by  a  fratricidal  war.  Besides,  in  those  conditions 
the  anion,  cetabliahed  In  the  interests  ot  peace  and  mn- 
tual  support,  wonld  lose  its  very  ruJ«on  d'ttre.  Sweden 
would,  therefore,  rather  consent  to  its  dissolution  than 
have  to  force  Norway  to  remain  in  the  nnion  against 
her  will. 

The  ofEer  of  the  Norwegian  crown  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  grandson  of  the  Danish 
King,  who  married  an  English  princess,  made 
early  in  July,  has  been  accepted  so  far  as  the 
Danish  ruling  family  is  concerned,  and  seems 
not  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  by  Sweden. 
The  international  significance  of  the  new  status 
in  Scandinavia  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  trip 
of  Kaiaer  Wilhelm  of  Germany  to  Sweden,  dur- 
ing which,  it  is  rumored,  the  possibility  of 
a  Swedish-Oennan  alliance  was  discussed.  The 
projected  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
Copenhagen  is  thought,  in  some  quarters,  to 
indicate  that  the  Kaiser  is  endeavoring  to  de- 
tach Denmark  from  her  old  political  and  dynas- 
tic alliance  with  England  by  aiding  in  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Danish  prince  to  the  Norwegian 
throne,  the  Kaiser's  ulterior  motive,  according 


(Who  luM  been  offered  the  crown  of  Norway.) 

to  the  political  prophets,  being  the  complete  cut- 
ting off  of  Russia  from  the  Baltic. 

c*ai"j  Similar  political  combinations  have 
las^'n  been  responsible  for  the  fall  ot  the 
and  Hoiiani.  gpanigh  and  Dutch  cabinets,  although 
the  causes  in  the  case  of  Spain  were  chiefly  eco- 
nomic, while  those  in  Holland  were  ecclesiastical 
and  sociological.  In  two  years,  Spain  has  seen 
six  ministries,  all  Conservative,  and  difiering 
only  in  minor  details  of  policy.  Now  the  Vil- 
laverde  cabinet,  which  has  been  in  power  only 
since  last  January,  is  discredited  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes.  Questions  of  tariff  and 
finance  and  a  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  Mo- 
roccan question  were  the  causes  of  Signer  V-il- 
laverde's  downfall.  King  Alfonso  summoned 
the  Liberal  leader,  Gen.  Montero  Rios,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  cabinet  including  General 
Weyler  as  minister  of  war.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June  the  quadrennial  Dutch  elections  took 
place,  and  the  campaign  was  a  brisk  one  between 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  resulting  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  former,  who  had  combined  with 
the  Anti- revolutionists.  The  latter  party  in- 
cludes Calvinists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
very  diverse  elements.  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper, 
(!alvinist  preacher,  head  of  the  State  Church, 
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posed  to  tiie  coalition  majority,  it  being,  accord- 
ing  to  their  idea,  both  unparliamentary  and  un- 
constitutional. If  the  Emperor-King  perBists  in 
Ilia  refusal  to  grant  the  Hungarian  demands  and 
orders  new  electious,  he  wiLl  no  doubt  find  bim- 
self  in  a  worse  position  than  be  is  in  at  present. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot- accept  the 
situation  frankly,  hai'd  as  it  is,  in  the  way  King 
()scar  of  Sweden  has  done.  Count  Apponyi's 
discussion  of  the  Hungarian  demands  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  (203)  shovrs  how  impossible  it 
is  to  ever  completely  reconcile  the  Austrian  and 
Magyar  conceptions  of  the  union.  The  differ- 
ence is  fundamental.  Austria,  like  Sweden,  has 
evolved  from  the  monarchic  idea  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  people  from  the  ruler.  Hungary's 
evolution  has  been  from  the  democratic  idea  of 
powers  conceded  to  the  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  trouble  began  when  the  people  oE 
Hungary  elected  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  and 
their  lineal  descendants,  Kings  of  Hungary. 
The  Hftpsburg  dynasty  has  always  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  strong,  centralized  Austrian  power. 
The  Hungarian  idea,  however,  will  become  clear 
to  Ainericans  if  they  can  imagine  Mexico  enact 
ing  a  law  making  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  in  successiou,  Presidents  of  Mexico,  to 


("  BepreseDtlng  an  imparl lamentarjr,  nnconiititDUoiiBl  aLtu. 
atlon  which  will  bo  bood  ended  by  the  passive  reBlBlanuii 
ol  the  Magyare.") 

professor,  scholar,  and  editor,  steps  out,  charged 
with  a  do-nothing  [K>licy.  Dr.  Kuyper  has  won 
praise  for  his  handling  of  the  great  strike  of 
1901,  for  holding  his  country  strictly  to  its 
neutrality  during  the  Boer  war,  and  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  free*  university  at  Amster- 
dam. In  the  matter  of  tariffs  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Java  rebellion,  he  has  been  criticised. 
Mr.  de  Beaufort,  former  minister  of  foreign 
affaire,  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  second 
chamber,  and  is  likely  to  become  premier. 

_.  -  ,  While  not  exactly  parallel  situatiiitis, 
Haiitiantt  of  there  18  sufficient  similarity  in  the 
""■""*"  relations  p(  Austria- Hungary  to  those 
of  Norway  and  Sweden- recently  terminated  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  political 
and  iournalistic  circles  as  to  the  early  possibility 
of  Hungary  breaking  away  from  Austria.  The 
tension  in  the  dual  monarchy,  while  relaxed 
somewhat,  is  by  no  means  ended.  Baron  Fe- 
jervary,  the  new  premier,  who  has  announced 
himself  as  only  a  temporary  official  to  finish 
routine  work  before  tlie  assembiing  of  the  Buda- 
pest parliament  in  September,  has  been  rebuffed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  in  the  first  week 
of  July  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  It  is  a 
strange  situation.     The  Fejervary  cabinet  is  op- 


Francis  Joseph  :  "  I  ai 
were  a  mDfh  better  rider. 

OSCAH  :  "  r.,oolc  oat  foe  yourself ;  your  hon 
(tettliig  balky." 

From  iMaiid  Znlwl  (Budapest). 


sore  1  thought,  Oscar,  that  yoa 
s,  HDDgary,  Is 
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exercise  in  Mexico  only  such  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Mexican  President  by  the  Mexican 
constitution.  The  Hungarians  believe  that  their 
policy  of  passive  resistance  will  win  in  the  end. 

-  After  more  than  three  months'  work, 
of  the  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
Concordat,  pegged,  amid  great  excitement,  a  bill 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  233.  The  measure  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  pass  the  Senate.  -  This  measure  is  a  some- 
what more  reasonable  one  than  that  brought  in 
by  M-  Combes,  and  which  resulted  in  his  resig- 
nation of  the  premiership.  It  provides  for  the 
continued  support  of  the  clergy  (Roman  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  Hebrew)  now  receiving  sub- 
sidies from  the  state,  but  allows  no  support 
for  their  successors,  so  that  gradually  the  sub- 
ventions will  disappear.  The  churches  and  other 
places  of  worship  are  to  belong  to  the  state,  but 
they  are  to  be  leased  to  congregations  consisting 
of  the  churches  or  denominations  now  worship- 
ing in  them.  This  will  bring  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  into  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
government  as  it  bears  to  the  government  of 
this  country.  In  France,  however,  the  govern- 
ment control  will  be  much  closer,  and  the  au- 
thorities will  have  the  right  to  suppress  any 
church  meetings  that  they  may  regard  as  prejudi- 
cial to  public  order.  This  is  a  practical  abroga- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  which  has  for  over  a  cen- 
tury limited  the  powers  of  the  Pope  in  France 
and  acted  as  a  powerful  influence  in  opposition 
to  the  Church.  This  measure  of  separation,  as 
constituted  at  present,  is  satisfactory  neither  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  reactionaries  nor  to  the 
Socialistic  freethinkers,  but  it  will  probably  sat- 
isfy the  majority  of  the  French  people,  who, 
while  not  opposed  to  the  Church,  are  in  favor 
of  its  separation  from  the  state. 

More  than  one  evidence  has  come 
Tomporaf  during  the  present  summer  that  Pope 
Pow9r.  piug  X.  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imbued  with  the  modern  spirit.  Not  only  has 
the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican "  expressed  his 
desire  to  take  his  summer  rest  outside  of  Rome, 
in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  but  reports  from 
the  Italian  capital  on  reliable  authority  announce 
that  his  Holiness  has  issued  an  encyclical  per- 
mitting, and  even  advising.  Catholic  voters  to 
take  part  in  future  parliamentary  elections,  and, 
still  more  remarkable,  has  indirectly  inquired  of 
the  Italian  Government  whether  it  is  inclined  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  offered  to  the 
Pope  by  the  Guarantee  Law  of  1871.  For 
thirty  years, — ever  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Italian  troops,  after  the  for- 


mal establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, — 
the  Vatican  has  adhered  to  the  irreconcilable 
position  of  Pius  IX.  This  pontiff,  in  his  famous 
encyclical  *'«o»  expedit,'^  forbade  the  Catholic 
voters  registered  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  be 
either  "  elected  or  electors,"  and,  as  a  further 
expression  of  Papal  refusal  to  recognize  the 
"usurping  government's  authority,"  he  indig- 
nantly refused  the  annual  appropriation  ($645,- 
000)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal  court. 
His  successor,  Leo  XIII.,  adhered  to  this  policy 
unswervingly.  Pius  X.,  however,  discerns  the 
signs  of  the  times.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  three  great  powers  in  Italy, — the  Church, 
the  monarchy,  and  socialism.  The  Vatican  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last,  which  is 
held  responsible  for  the  breaking  away  from  the 
Concordat  in  France,  is  a  more  dangerous  en- 
emy of  the  Church  than  the  monarchy.  The 
Quirinal  itself  fears  socialism,  which  is  so  strong 
in  the  Italy  of  to-day,  and  desires  the  Catholic 
voter  to  support  it.  At  the  last  general  elections, 
many  Catholics,  despite  the  Papal  prohibition, 
participated  in  the  elections.  This  encyclical 
simply  authorizes  what  is  already  a  fact.  In 
view  of  the  agreement  of  both  Vatican  and 
Quirinal,  therefore,  on  the  desirability  of  com- 
bating socialism,  it  seems  probable  that  not  only 
will  Catholic  citizens  hereafter  take  part  in  the 
national  and  local  elections,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  will,  in  the  end,  hand  over  to  the 
Pope  the  arrearages  (now  amounting  to  some 
$22,000,000)  in  the  annuity  which  was  voted  by 
the  Law  of  Guarantees  thirty  years  ago. 

Having  been  assured  that  her  special 
Germany, 'and  interests  in  Morocco  would  be  safe- 
Motoceo.  guarded,  and  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  discuss  the  Franco-English  and 
Franco-Spanish  compacts  of  last  year,  France 
consented,  early  in  July,  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference.  Germany,  on  her  part, 
announced  that  the  conference  is  not  direct- 
ed in  opposition  to  any  of  the  treaties  or  en- 
gagements of  France.  This  agreement  is  re- 
.garded  as  both  a  German  and  a  French  triumph, 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is 
viewed.  M.  Delcas86,  whose  resignation  was 
l)rought  about  because  of  his  attitude  on  this 
very  Moroccan  question,  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  interview  published  in  the  Gaulois,  strong- 
ly advised  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  and 
strengthen  their  agreement  with  England.  Ger- 
many, he  intimated,  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and,  since  Russia  has  been 
weakened,  an  alliance  of  France  with  Great 
Britain  would  insure,  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  but  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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»  ''■''^  story  of  the  mutinous  battleship 
BatUiihlfi  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritchesky,  at  Oiies- 
"'"'"""*"'■"  sa,  reads  like  some  melodrama  of  the 
aea.  For  more  than  a  week  the  Potemkin,  a  Sue 
battleship  of  12,000  tons,  a  speed  of  l"^^  knots, 
with  twelve  guns  and  a  crew  of  more  than  800 
men, — perhaps  the  finest  warship  remaining  to 
Russia, — held  the  entire  Black  Sea  fieet  in  a  state 
of  terror  and  roamed  at  will  from  Russian  to 
Roumanian  and  Turkish  ports.  On  June  2S, 
while  the  city  of  Odessa  was  in  a  state  of  open 
revolt,  with  the  troops  fighting  rioters  behind 
barricades  in  the  streets,  the  Potemkin  sailed  into 
the  harbor  flying  the  red  flag.  A  body  of  ma- 
rines with  field  guns  landed  and  place<l  on  tiie 
dock  the  corpse  of  one  of  their  fellow -sailors  who, 
they  declared,  had  been  shot  by  the  captain  be- 
cause lie  had  protested  against  the  quality  of 
food  served  to  the  crew.  Under  penalty  of 
bombarding  the  city,  the  sailors  demanded  that 
their  dead  comrade  should  have  the  honors  of  a 
military  funeral.  The  revolutionists  on  shore 
joined  with  the  mutineers,  and  an  imposing  pub- 
lic funeral  was  actually  granted,  including  a 
procession.  As  there  were  no  warships  in  the 
harbor  and  the  troops  were  engaged  in  quelling 
the  riots,  the  authorities  were  unable  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  The  soldiers  fired  on  and 
killed  hundreds  of  the  mob,  who  were  revolting 
against  general  economic  conditions,  but  partic- 
ularly against  tiie  mobilization.  In  retaliation, 
many  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and 


many  buildings,  including  government  stmc- 
turoB,  were  burned.  The  loss  to  the  city  during 
the  riots  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Odessa 
is  Russia's  chief  seaport,  and  the  fourth  city, 
in  size,  in  the  empire,  with  a  population  of  half 
a  million.  It  is  the  center  of  the  grain  trade 
for  southern  Russia,  and  in  its  harbor  are  trad- 
ing ships  of  all  nations. 


Sprtai  of 


After  firing  a  few  shots,  becaase  of 
an    attempt    by    the    authorities    to 

~ "      seize    the   mutineers   on    shore,   the 

Potemkirt  left  tl'.e  docks,  but  remained  with  her 
guns  trained  on  the  city.  Admiral  Chouknin, 
commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  then  in  SL 
Petersburg,  at  once  telegraphed  to  Admiral 
Kruger,  who  was  at  Sobaatopol,  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Odessa  with  warships.  The  report  that 
the  I'otenikin  had  surrendered  was  followed  by 
the  announcement  that  the  crew  of  another  bat- 
tleship, the  Georgi  P'ohyedonoseiz,  bad  joined  in 
the  mutiny,  declining  to  obey  Admiral  Kriiger's 
orders  to  proceed  to  Sebaatopol.  The  Russian 
commander,  finding  all  his  crews  mutinous,  de- 
cided to  dismantle  the  entire  fleet,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  actually  sent  ashore  and  the  ves- 
sels temporarily  put  out  of  commission.  Mean- 
while, the  Potf.mkin  was  at  large,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Kustenji,  a  port  in  Roumama,  where 
she  coaled  and  revicttialed.  The  entire  avail- 
able naval  force  of  the  Black  Sea  had  been  sent 
in  pursuit  of  her,   one  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
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folloving  the  mntinoTiB  bat- 
tleship into  the  Roumanian 
harbor.     Orders  had  been 
given  to  sink  bar  without 
parley,  but  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection amon^  the  entire 
naval  force  in  Russia's 
southern   waters  had    ren- 
dered this  impossible. 
"While  in  Kustenji,  the  au- 
thorities   on   the   Poiemlcin 
(reported  to  be  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  command  of 
one   Matuchenko,    appoint- 
ed   by    the    revolutionists) 
handed   to   tiie    prefect  a 
proclamation  to  the  powers, 
declaring  war  on  all  Rus- 
sian vessels  refusing  to  join 
them,  and  announcing  that 
they  intended  to  respect  neutral  territory  and 
shipping.     The  proclamation  further  declared  : 
"  The  decisive  struggle  against  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  begun. 
We   consider  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  de- 
clare that  we  guar- 
antee the  complete 
inviolability  of  for- 
eign ships  navigat- 
ing the  Block  Sea, 
as  well  as  the  in- 
violability   of    for- 
eign ports."    No  at- 
tempt was  made  to 
interfere  .with    for- 
eign  shipping,    al- 
though one  Italian 
collier    was    seized 
and  her  cargo  im- 
mediately appro- 
priated. 

The  PoUmkin-  then  left  Roumanian 
waters  and  sailed  into  the  Crimean 
port  of  Theodosia,  where  she  received 
more  supplies.  It  was  then  learned  that  a  tor- 
pedo boat  had  also  mutinied  with  her  and  was 
following  her  fortunes.  Several  days  later,  the 
P</UmkiH,  having  snccessfully  eluded  all  the  na- 
val force  that  Russia  could  muster  in  the  Black 
Sea.  again  retum^d  to  Kustenji.  There  she  sur- 
rendered to  the  Roumanian  authorities  and  was 
by  them  handed  over  to  Admiral  Kriiger  (not, 
however,  before  the  mutinous  crew  had  opened 
her  sea-cocks  and  sunk  her  in  shallow  water),  the 
seamen  delivering  themselves  over  to  the  Rou- 
manian Government  as  foreign  deserters.     Ac- 


CaHsM*  e/ 


the  polntB  toached  at  by  tbe  PntcmMnlti  her  "pirate"  cmloe.) 


cording  to  reports  in  London  papers,  thirty  of 
the  crew  of  the  battleship  who  surrendered  to 
the  Russian  authorities  were  shot  as  muti-  ' 
neers.  Technically,  these  men  are  pirates,  but 
as  they  refrained  from  depredations  upon  any. 
but  Russian  vessels  and  commerce,  and,  more- 
over, as  the  mutiny  has  spread  to  Reval,  Cron- 
stadt,  Libau,  and  Riga,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  a  secret  revolutionary  or- 
ganization, it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  not  waging  legitimate  warfare.  The  sec- 
ond vessel,  the  Georgi  PohyedonoaeU,  soon  after- 
ward surrendered  to  the  authorities,  and,  so  far 
as  the  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  was  con- 
cerned, the  mutiny  was  over.  Russia's  power 
in  the  Black  Sea,  however,  is  utterly  destroyed, 
and,  while  something  like  quiet  has  been  ire- 
stored  in  Odessa,  the  situation  in  the  middle  of 
July  was  still  critical,  and  bloodshed,  pillage, 
and  plunder  had  not  ceased.  The  entire  dis- 
trict had  been  declared  under  martial  law. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  wliolo  agita- 
tion in  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports  was  or- 
ganized by  tbe  revolutionists,  as  were  also  the 
riots 'among  the  reservists  at  Kiev  and  other 
points. .  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though,  af- 
ter all,  Russian  bayonets  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  autocracy  now  relies  upon  the  troops,  and 
the  troops  alone.  It  can  no  longer  trust  the 
slender  reinnantsof  its  navy.  How  muchlonger 
will  it  be  able  to  trust  the  troops  ?  The  navy 
has  practically  pone  over  to  the  eneiny,  andthe 
insurrectionary  chic fe  are  devoting  ttll'  their  en- 
ergies to  seducing  tbe  array.  All  this  while  the 
government  dallies  with  paper  reform  schemes, 
and  the  bureaucracy  calmly  proceeds  to  deny 
the  application  of  any  of  the  Czar's  prouiises  of 
reform.     Dr.  Dillon's    article    on    the  progress 
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of  tlie  ruvolution  (ou  pitge  197)  isagrapbic  pres- 
entation of  the  Caar'B  attitude  toward  hie  Lib- 
eral sabjects, — '■  the  tinsel  of  promise,  not  the 
gold  of  achievement." 

Riot  and  mutiny,  bloodshed  and  dis- 
thi  Ruttian  order,  have  become  so  much  the  order 
*•"'"'""■  of  the  day  throughout  Rnesia  that  the 
killing  of  three  thousand  people  in  Lijdz  and  two 
thousand  in  Warsaw  by  the  CoBsacka  has  come 
to  be  referred  to  in  official  reports  as  a  minor 
affair.  All  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  are  aflame 
with  industrial  war,  which  may  at  any  moment 
become  political  revolt.  Rioters  have  been  fight- 
ing behind  barricades  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
and  L^dz,  and  meanwhile  the  mobilization  of 
troops  goes  on.  Again,  says  the  S?ot>o,  the 
popular  St.  Petersburg  daily — "  again  the  tears 
of  our  wives  and  children  ;  again  mobilization, 
passive,  mechanical  obedience  to  orders  which 
are  not  understood  and  not  explained  ;  again 
fields  abandoned  just  before  the  harvests  -,  again 
fresh  burdens  for  the  impoverished, — and  so  our 
mute  discontent  grows  apace  I "  The  jails  of 
Warsaw  aud  Odessa  are  reported  to  be  filled  to 
the  bursting,  while  starving  peasants  roam  the 
fields  of  western  and  southern  Russia,  pillaging 


(He  luu  made  K  sanKiilnar)' record  In  "reprenlngdlHorder." 


and  destroying.  The  majority  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  south  ai'e  reported  to  be  vol- 
untarily conceding  to  the  revolutionary  peasants 
one-third  of  their  harvests,  and  in  many  in- 
stances of  their  live  stock,  also.  Reports  of 
widespread  mutiny  in  the  army  are  frequent, 
and  an  examination  of  the  Russian  journals 
shows  that  the  murder  of  small  police  officials  is 
so  frequent  that  the  Associated  Press  has  ceased 
to  record  them.  Early  in  July,  Count  Shuvalov, 
prefect  of  the  Moscow  police,  was  assassinated, 
and  several  days  later  a  large  quantity  of  dyna- 
mite was  discovered  near  the  palace  in  Moscow, 
in  which  the  Czar,  it  was  reported,  was  planning 
to  stay  during  his  visit. 

r*»  Czar    ^^  ^^  presentation  of  the  delegation 

anil         of  Moscow  zcmstvolsts  to  the  Czar, 

w«  i-topit.    j^^g  jjj  jyjjg^  Prince  Troubetekoi.  of 

Moscow  University,  denounced  the  bureaucracy, 

and  appealed  to  the  Czar  in  these  words ; 

Cease  to  give  heed  to  their  intrigues ;  Bummou  the 
people's  elect;  listen  to  them;  therein  lies  our  only 
hope  of  eac^ie  from  civil  war  and  a  sbametul  peace. 
You  alone  can  unite  Russia  again. 

Instead  of  taking  offense  at  snch  plain-spoken 
sentiments,  the  Emperor  replied,  in  a  strain 
which  shows  his  native  goodness  of  heart,  as 
follows : 

I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  Ruesfa  will  emei^e 
strengthened  from  the  trials  she  is  undergoing,  and 
that  there  will  be  established  soon,  as  formerly,  a  union 
between  the  Gear  and  all  Huseia,  a  commnufon  between 
myself  and  the  men  of  Russian  soil.  This  union  aud 
communion  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  order  of 
things — stand  for  the  original  principles  of  Russia.  I 
have  foitb  In  your  sincere  desire  to  help  me  in  the  task. 
"  My  will,"  the  Czar  continued,  "  is  the  sovereign 
and  unalterable  will,  and  the  admission  of  elected 
representatives  to  works  of  state  will  be  regu- 
larly accomplished.  I  watch  every  day  and  de- 
vote myself  to  this  work." 

J.  A  few  days  later,  however,  while  the 

Bunaueraiif  zcuiBtvoistE  Were  rejoicing  over  the 
Mtnitnit.  jiniperor's  words,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  issued  a  statement  denying  the  infer- 
ences of  several  of  the  journals  that  the  Czar 
had  promised  a  constitutional  assembly  like 
those  of  other  nations, 

whereas  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  Emperor's  words 
that  the  conditions  of  such  a  convocation  were  to  be 
based  ou  an  order  of  things  responding  to  Russian  au- 
tocratic prlDciples,  aud  his  majesty's  wdrds  contain  ab- 
solut^ly  not  the  least  indication  of  the  possibility  of 
modifying  the  tundamenlal  laws  of  the  empire- 
Newspapers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  any 
but  the  official  version,  and  from  drawing  from 
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it  any  unwarranted  deductions.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  regular  procedure  of  the  bureaucracy, 
which  admits  the  truth  of  his  majesty's  promises 
but  denies  their  application  in  any  special  case. 
Not  a  single  reform  mentioned  in  the  ukase  of 
December  25,  last,  has  as  yet  become  a  law.  The 
Committee  of  Ministers  has  decided,  according  to 
the  Official  Messenger,  that  the  rescript  of  March  3, 
declaring  the  Czar's  intention  to  convoke  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  unity,  which  remains,  as  now, 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  Czar's  will.  As  Dr. 
Dillon  points  out,  in  his  review  of  the  situation 
in  another  portion  of  this  Review,  the  bureau- 
cracy is  identical  with  the  autocracy,  and  it  is 
not  bent  on  suicide.    • 

c  Owing  to  an  alleged  plot  among  the 

AsMmSlyef  Liberal  leaders  to  depose  the  Czar 
t*e  People.  ^^^  substitute  a  regency  for  the  little 
Czarevitch  by  four  grand  dukes,  the  long-looked- 
for  zemstvo  congress  of  all  Russia,  set  for  July 
19,  was  forbidden.  Even  the  reactionaries  are 
beginning  to  distrust  the  Emperor,  whom  they 
reproach  for  excessive  weakness  and  incompe- 
tence. They  demand  a  stronger  ruler,  who  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  reformers  in  check.  The 
congress  met,  however,  and  without  police  inter- 
ference. It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Czar  would 
go  to  Moscow  himself  to  open  the  congress  and 
proclaim  a  representative  assembly.  Yielding 
to  the  fears  of  the  reactionaries,  however,  at 
the  last  moment  Emperor  Nicholas  declined. 
The  congress  was  fairly  representative,  as  it 
contained  delegates,  not  only  from  the  zemstvos 
themselves,  but  from  the  dumas,  or  municipal 
assemblies,  scattered  all  over  the  empire.  Count 
Heyden,  the  eminent  Liberal,  presided,  and  284 
elected  delegates  attended,  besides  more  than  50 
prominent  reformers  and  half-a-dozen  reporters. 
The  suggested  mutiicipal  assembly  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Bulyghin  was  voted  unsatisfactory, 
and,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  the  discussion  of  a  constitution 
was  begun.  This  instrument,  the  correspondent 
declares  further,  is  based  on  the  British  con- 
stitution, with  occasional  suggestions  from  the 
French.     In  substance  it  is  as  follows  : 

It  leaves  the  Czar  in  command  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  right  of  veto  without  any  expressed  limitation  on 
the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign.  It  proposes  the  for- 
mation of  a  cabinet  on  the  British  model,  the  Czar 
summoning  a  kanzler,  or  prime  minister,  and  appoint- 
ing the  other  ministers  according  to  the  premier's  selec- 
tion. The  national  finances  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chambers,  whose  members  will  have  the  right 
to  impeach  the  ministers.  The  legislature  is  to  fix  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  foreign  treaties  are  to  be 
controlled  by  the  chambers.    The  right  of  legislatio4 
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rests  with  the  chambers  alone,  and  all  men  are  equally 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Special  paragraphs 
abolish  the  passport  system,  the  scrutiny  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  censorship.  The  budget  is  to  be  passed, 
first  in  the  national  assembly,  and  then  accepted  by  the 
zemski  sobor  before  it  is  presented  to  the  Czar.  The 
election  regulations  provide  for  840  members,  repre- 
senting the  whole  empire,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  race.  There  will  be,  roughly,  one  representative  for 
each  150,000  of  the  population. 

Despite  General  Linevich's  cheerful 
invatie  assurances  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he 
Siberia,  jg  ready  to  advance,  and  the  reported 
protests  of  his  generals  against  peace  negotia- 
tions, even  such  a  chauvinistic  journal  as  the 
Russky  Invalid,  the  organ  of  the  Russian  army, 
has  admitted  that  there  is  little  hope  for  a 
Russian  victory.  While  Linevich  is  estimat- 
ed to  have  not  more  than  400,000  men  with 
him,  the  six  combined  Japanese  armies  under 
Marshal  Oyama  (those  of  Kuroki,  Oku,  Nodzu, 
Nogi,  Kawamura,  and  Hasegawa)  are  estimated 
to  number  at  least  550,000,  and  probably  more 
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than  600,000.  Many  reports  had  been  circu- 
lated in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  enveloping  movement  had  progressed 
sufficiently  to  isolate  and  cut  ofF  Vladivostok, 
but,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  this  was  not  clear. 
Two  points,  however,  were  certain.  A  small 
force,  aBsisted  by  the  cruisers  and  gunboats  of 
Admiral  Kataoka,  on  Jtily  7  landed  on  the 
island  of  SaghaLien,  at  the  chief  town  and 
fortified  post  of  Korsakovsk.  After  a  brief  en- 
counter, the  Russians  fled,  leaving  the  entire 
south  of  the  island  in  the  brands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. This  marks  the  Grgt  entry  upon  Russian 
territory  proper.  On  July  17,  General  Linevich 
reported  that  the  Japanese  bad  landed  troops 
on  the  shores  of  Olga  Bay,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Vladivostok,  thus  invading 
Russian  territory  on  the  mainland.  Saghalien 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren,  rugged  island, 
with  an  extremely  severe  climate.  It  is  some 
six  hundred  mdes  long  and  from  twenty  to 
ninety  miles  wide  ani  is  really  part  of  the 
Japanese  chain  of  islands  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  past  century  it  was  part  of  the  island  em- 
pire, but  by  sharp  diplomacy  Russia  obtained  it 
in  return  for  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  It 
has  always  been  regarded,  however,  as  a  part  of 
Japan,  and,  for  sentimental  reasons  if  for  no 
other,  the  Mikado's  empire  has  felt  that  slie 
must  have  Saghalien.  There  are  some  valuable 
mineral  deposits  on  the  island,  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  to  the  north  and  east,  teems  with  fish. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand, 
.  chiefly  criminals,  for  Saghalien  has  been  used 
as  a  penal  settlement  of  Russia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1900,  when  banishment  to  Siberia  for 
political  purposes  was  abandoned.  The  ceBsion 
of  Saghalien  Island  has  always  been  emphatically 
insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace 


President  Roobetklt:   "Idon't  feel  qnlte  certnln  that 
[c&D  separate  those  reUowe  with  this  braDcli."— From  the 
mjanhb  (BudnpfBt). 


on  the  part  of  Japan.  Its  actual  possession  be- 
fore peace  negotiations  have  begun  will  undoubt- 
edly be  an  advantage  to  Japan  in  her  negotiations. 

Although  an  agreement  for  an  ar- 
on  Ruiiia  mistice  in  Manchuria  did  not  follow 
an<iPtact.  immediately  upon  the  decision  of  the 
belligerents  to  appoint  peace  commissioners, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  ad- 
vance had,  by  the  middle  of  July,  brought  Mar- 
shal Oyama's  armies  across  the  border  into 
Siberia  and  had  given  them  practical  possession 
of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  preparations  for  the 
coming  treaty  of  Washington  had,  nevertheless, 
gone  steadily  forward.  An  outline  of  the  ca- 
reers of  the  chief  negotiators  on  both  sides  is 
found  on  auother  page  of  this  issue.  The  legal 
and  secretarial  assistants  to  the  negotiators  rep- 
resent some  of  the  best  diplomatic  talent  of 
both  countries.  The  full  Russian  commission  is 
made  up  as  follows  :  The  two  chief  negotiators  ; 
then  Professor  de  Martens,  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 
Mr.  Shipov,  director  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment ;  Major-General  Yermolov,  military  atlachi 
at  London  ;  Mr.  Samoilov,  of  the  Russian  for- 
eign office ;  Mr.  Plau^on,  formerly  Russian 
charge  d'affaires  at  Peking  ;  and  Mr.  Nahoukov, 
of  the  foreign  office.  Mr.  Pokotilov.  now  Rus- 
sian minister  to  China,  will  join  the  commission 
later.  Besides  the  chief  negotiators,  the  Jap- 
anese commission  includes  :  Colonel  Tachibana. 
the  newly  appointed  military  attache  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Mr.  Adachi,  first  secretary  of  legation 
(unattached);  Mr.  Sato,  of  the  foreign  office; 
Mr.  Yamaza.  director  of  the  Japanese  bureau  of 
political   affairs  ;  and   Mr.  H.  W.  Denison,  the 
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American  who  has  been  legal  adviser  to  the 
Japanese  foreign  office  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Just  before  sailing  for  this  country, 
Mr.  Witte  granted  an  interview  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Russia  is  not  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Mr.  Witte  said,  further,  that  he  feared  the  Jap- 
anese demands  would  be  too  severe  for  Russia's 
acceptance.  As  to  the  internal  condition  of  the 
empire,  this  statesman  denied  most  positively 
that  Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  as  a 
great  power.  In  spite  of  the  military  reverses 
she  has  sustained,  he  said,  the  empire  is  not 
obliged  to  accept  any  conditions  offered. 

Rnasia  has  little  resemblance  to  Western  conntries. 
To  know  Russia,  to  understand  the  soul  of  the  Russian 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  have  been  born 
here  or  lived  many  years  in  Russia.  The  customs,  his- 
tory, and  mental  psychology  of  the  people  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  Western  nations,  and  Russia 
cannot  be  judged  by  Western  standards.  It  is  an  im- 
mense country,  composed  of  divers  elements  and  inter- 
ests, yet  the  Russian  people  are  like  a  great  family.  .  .  . 
We  are  passing  through  an  internal  crisis  which  has 
been  marked  by  many  grave  events,  and  which  may 
have  others  still  in  store ;  but  the  crisis  will  pass,  and 
in  a  few  years  Russia  will  again  take  her  place  as  a 
preponderant  power  in  the  European  concert. 

After  the  so-called  Labor  ministry 
Austraiian  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
ttiniatry,  j^^^  passed  its  much-discussed  meas- 
ure for  the  building  of  a  new  capital  city,  a  year 
or  so  ago,  Australian  politics  remained  unsettled 
and  full  of  change.  In  the  first  week  of  last 
month,  on  a  vote  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  the  Reid  free-trade  ministry  was  forced 
to  resign,  owing  principally  to  a  combination  of 
the  Labor  party  and  the  "Deakinites,"  or  Mod- 
erate Protectionists.  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  a  man 
of  character  and  unusual  energy,  has  already 
been  premier  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  first 
cabinet,  ending  in  April,  19(X4,  was  succeeded  by 
a  complete  Labor  cabinet,  headed  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  Labor  leader.  The  Watson  ministry 
was  twice  defeated,  and  finally  gave  way  to  the 
Reid  administration.  Mr.  Deakin  is  prominent 
because  of  his  views  on  the  tariff,  irrigation,  and 
the  question  of  a  white  Australia,  and  also  be- 
cause of  his  arguments  for  an  Australian  navy. 
The  world  will  watch  the  new  cabinet  chiefly  in 
regard  to  its  course  regarding  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's fiscal  policy.  Labor  leader  Watson 
declares  that  the  Labor  party  will  remain  dis- 
tinct from  the  Protectionist  ranks,  and  will  sup- 
port Mr.  Deakin  on  a  definite  programme,  in- 
cluding a  white  Australia,  preferential  trade, 
the  tariff  commission's  report,  old-age  pensions, 
an  anti-trust  programme,  and  the  assumption  of 


the  state  debts  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  rev- 
enue of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past  finan- 
cial year  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  drought  and  conse- 
quent bad  harvests.  Australia's  sister  colony, 
New  Zealand,  however,  shows  great  prosperity, 
and  in  a  recent  state  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furly,  ex-governor -general,  there  are  some  in- 
teresting statistics  about  the  progress  of  New 
Zealand.  These  show  that  bank  deposits  are 
increasing,  that  industry  is  thriving,  and  that  in 
twelve  years  New  Zealand  has  paid  off  its  debts 
to  outside  investors. 

Russia's  waning  prestige  in  Asia  has 

of  Arab      permitted   more   than   one  Oriental 

Civiuzation.  p^Qpj^  ^q  ^^A^q  its  head  and  reassert 

its  national  consciousness.  At  Constantinople, 
the  lessening  fear  of  the  Muscovite  has  suggested 
the  increased  oppression  of  the  tribes  subject  to 
Turkish  rule.  Unfortunately  for  the  Sultan, 
however,  just  as  he  has  added  to  the  weight  of 
his  hand  there  has  burst  out  a  long-smoldering 
Arab  revolution  which  has  already  cost  him 
several  of  the  important  towns  in  the  peninsula. 
The  Porte  believes  that  British  and  German  in- 
fluence is  behind  the  uprising.  A  recently  pub- 
lished address  of  the  Arab  National  party,  how- 
ever, indicates  a  real  racial  renascence  of  much 
significance  among  the  Arabs.  The  Turks  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  in  the  great  minority.  Their  government  is 
oppressive,  ineffective,  and  bloody.  They  are 
soon  to  be  cast  out  by  a  most  thorough  revolu- 
tion, this  address  says.  The  National  Arab  party 
announces  its  intention  of  separating  completely 
from  Turkey  and  founding  an  Arab  empire  com- 
posed of  all  the  countries  of  Asiatic  Arabs  in- 
closed within  natural  boundaries,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  even  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea 
of  Oman.  The  plan  contemplates  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  an  Arabian  Mussulman  which 
"shall  be  a  liberal,  progressive,  constitutional 
sultanate."  It  is  asserted  that  "  to  accomplish 
this  magnificent  project  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  shed  any  blood."  What  can  the  Turks  in  the 
Arab  country,  who  number  only  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, do  in  the  face  of  twelve  millions  ?  This 
has  all  been  thought  out,  and  the  Arabian  people 
are  ready.  The  address  is  signed  by  "  The  Su- 
preme Committee  of  the  National  Arab  Party." 
A  number  of  economic  and  industrial  projects 
are  also  contemplated  by  this  party,  including 
the  reclamation  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  by 
means  of  irrigation,  making  these  ancient  lands 
a  second  route  to  India. 
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(From  June  tt  to  Juiti  "•  ' 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNUBNT-AMERICAN. 

June  33. — The  FenQsylvania  Supreme  Court,  perma- 
nentlj  enjoins  the  proposed  consolidatioo  of  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny,  and  other  municipalities. 

Jnne  28.--Gov.  George  R.  Carter,  of  the  Territory  ot 
Eawaii,  resigns  office. 


(Special  comi 


renezuela.) 


June  26. —President  Roosevelt  appoints  former  Sena- 
tor McComas,  ot  Maryland,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

June  27.— Chief  Engineer  John  P.  Wallace,  of  the 
Panama  Canal  CoinmiHsiou,  resi^fns  his  position. 

June  38.— The  New  York  State  Senate  adopts  the  re- 
port ot  its  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  trial  ot  Justice 
Hooker,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  adjourns  to 
July  10. 

June  30,— John  F.  Stevens,  ot  Chicago,  is  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  succeed  John 
V.  Wallace,  resigned Indictments  are  found  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  against  twenty-one  county  ofHcials  and 
business  men,  on  charges  of  offering  and  accepting 
bribes. 


July  1.— Five  corporations  and  Heyantaen  IndlTldii- 
als  engaged  in  the  meat>packing  Industry  are  indicted 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  In  Chicago  for  alleged  Tioia- 
tiou  ot  the  Shermait  antl-tmst  law Cliarles  J.  Bona- 
parte liecomes  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  succeeding  Paul 

Morton Israel  W.  Durham,  the  former  Republican 

"boss"  of  Philadelphia,  resigns  the  oOIce  of  Penm^]- 
vania  State  insurance  commiBsiouer. 

Julys. — President  Roosevelt  Issues  a  proclamatkn 

on  the  death  ot  Secretary  Hay Charles  E.  Magoon, 

governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  is  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Panama. 

July  4. — It  is  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
CQltore  has  caused  twelve  hundred  suits  to  be  hegon 
against  railroad  companies  for  violation  of  the  law 
regarding  the  traosportation  of  live  stock. ...Unilni 
States  Senatfir  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  la  tonnd 
guilty  and  recommended  to  leuiency  in  the  land-fraod 
cases  before  the  federal  court. 

July  G.  — Funeral  ceremonies  over  the  remains  ot  Set 
retary  Hay  are  held  eit  Cleveland,  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  members  of  the  cabinet  attending. 

July  T.— The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  declares  uikihi- 
Btltntional  the  law  tor  the  establishment  ot  a  State  oil 
refinery.... President  Roosevelt  announces  the  accept- 
ance ot  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  Blihu  Root 

of  New  York The  case  of  Caleb  Powers,  tour  tima 

tried  for  the  marder  ot  Governor  Goebel,  of  KentDckj, 
is  transferred  to  the  federal  court. 

July  8.— The  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  tbf 
United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture,  on  the  cnt- 
ton  report  "leak"  is  made  public;  Assistant  Statis- 
tician Edwin  S.  Holmes  is  dismissed  Imta  the  sft- 
vice. 

July  10.— The  trial  ot  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooker  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  is  begun. 

July  11.— William  J.  Calhoun,  ot  Illinois,  is  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  a  special  commissioDer 
to  Venezuela. 

July  18. — John  Hyde,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wanhlngton, 
resigns  office. 

July  19.— Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  takes  the  oath  ol 
office  as  Secretary  of  Stat«. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMBNT-FOREIQN. 

June  31.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  is  opened  by  King 
Oscar,  who  sanctions  the  recommendatloa  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  negotiate  with  the  Norwegian 
Sorthing  for  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  union.... 
A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  Hungarian 
cabinet  is  carried  both  in  the  upper  chamber  and  in  tbr 
Diet. 

JuneSS.— The  Swedish  Riksdag  decides  to  retBTtlw 
government's  proposals  of  settlement  with  Norway  to 

a  special  committee  of  both  chambers The  Cutr  of 

Russia  appoints  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  president  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

June  33.- The  Russian  minister  of  the  interior  iann 
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(New  preii<deTit  of  the  National  Educational  Association.) 

a  circular  asserting  that  the  Cvar'n  language  to  the 
semstvo  delegates  is  incorrectly  Interpreted — The 
new  Liberal  Spanish  ministry,  under  the  premiership 

of  Signor  Montero  Rios,  is  Bworn  in The  town  ot 

LiAdz,  in  Poland,  is  in  a  state  o(  revolt ;  troops  kill  50 
persons  and  wound  200 Premier  Ramstedt,  o(  Swe- 
den, tenders  his  resignation,  but  the  King  and  the  cabi- 
net request  its  withdrawal. 

June  24.— M.  Rail!  forms  a  new  cabinet  in  Greece. 

June  25. —The  French  Chamber  practically  finishes 
t.be  discussion  of  the  separatiou  bill. 

June  26.— The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  a 
vote  of  censure  o(  the  Balfour  ministry  on  the  army 
stores  scandal. . .  .The  advisers  of  Prince  George  of  Crete 
tender  their  resignation,  which  is  not  accepted. 

June  27. —The  Swedisli  Riksdag  elects  committees 
to  consider  the  cabinet's  proposals  to  treat  with  Nor- 
way  The  Czar  of  Russia  Issues  a  ukase  investing  the 

governor-general  of  Warsaw  with  supreme  military 
power. 

June  28.— The  crew  of  the  RuRsian  battleship  Kntaz 
PotetnMn,  ot  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  mutintesat  sea, 
killing  the  principal  ofBcers,  seizing  the  ship,  and  put- 
ting into  Odessa  harbor,  where  the  entire  populace  is 

in  revolt The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  passes 

the  Rice  bill,  opening  the  Havana  market  to  Ameri-  ■ 
■CAD  products The  Australian  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament is  opened  at  Melbourne. 

June  29.—TheRu9Blaii  rebel  battleship  shells  thecity 
ot  Odessa  ;  the  water-front  is  gutted,  and  several  vessels 
are  burned ;  1,000  persons  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  In  street  fightlmg;  sailors  at  Libau  mutiny,  at- 


tack the  government  stores,  and  flre  into  ofQcers'  qnar- 

July  3. — The  Russian  Black  Sea  squadron,  having 
failed  to  capture  or  sink  the  rebel  battleship  at  Odessa, 
retoma  to  Sebaatopol,  where  the  ships  are  disarmed, 
the  engines  UDgeared,  and  the  crews  sent  ashore. 

July  3.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  8il  to  233,  passes  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

July  4. — The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Relchsrath 
rejects  the  motion  tooklDg  to  the  separation  of  Austria 

and  Hungary Orders  for  the  mobilization  ot  the 

Swedish  army  are  issued. 

July  5. — A  new  ministry,  bended  by  Alfred  Deakin, 
takes  office  in  the  Australian  Com nioa wealth. 

July  8.— The  rebel  Russian  battleship  and  the  tor- 
pedo boat  surrender  to  the  Roumanian  anthoritiea  at 
KustenJI. 

July  lO.—In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Roberts  declares  the  British  army  Inadequate 
and  totally  unfit  (or  war. 

July  II. — There  is  further  fighting  at  Warsaw  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  troops,  twenty  persons  being 

killed  or  wounded Major-General  Count  Shuvalov, 

prefect  of  police  at  Moscow,  is  assassinated  while  re- 
ceiving petitions. 

July  18.— In  the  British  House  of  CommoQS,  Premier 
Balfour  declares  himself  opposed  to  conscription  for 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

July  IT. — Tramway  and  undeigronnd  railroad  lines 
in  London  to  cost  tl20,000,000  are  proposed  in  the  report 
of  the  royal  commission  appolnt«d  to  investigate  the 
problem. 

July  18.— The  Hungarian  opposition  issues  amani- 
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lesto  urging  the  people  to  refuse  to  obey  all  orders  uf 
the  preseut  govemmeiit. 

Jtil;  19.— Tbe  coogress  o(  RuBgiau  semstvos  meets  at 
Moscow. 

INTERNATIONALRELATIONS. 

June  31 .— Premier  Rouvier,  of  France,  aeks  Germany 

to  explain  lier  itit«ntioDB  regardiug  Morocco Russia 

notifies  Germany  of  lier  inteatioQ  to  mobilize  troopn  ia 

the  frontier  districts The  Venezuelan  Government's 

arrangement  tor  the  settlement  of  its  external  debt  is 
approved  by  Venezuelan  bondholdurs  in  London. 

Juue  36. —President  Roosevelt  directs  that  Cbinamen 
of  tlie  exempt  cla-ssea  under  the  exclusion  laws  be 
treated  as  citizens  of  most  favored  nations. 

June  36. — President  Roosevelt  receives  notice  from 
Russia  and  Japan  that  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  will 
meet  afWasbington  within  the  first  ten  daysof  August 
(see  page  Sll). 

June  37. — The  German  reply  to  the  French  note  on 
Morocco  is  delivered  by  Prince  Radolin  to  Premier 
Rouvier. 

Jnne  80. — Ex-Atnbaasador  Porter  is  appointed  special 
United  States  commissioner  to  receive  the  remi^ns  of 

Paul  Jones  from  the  French  Government Sweden 

proclaims  the  harbors  of  Stockholm,  Kartskrona,  Goth- 
enberg,  and  Farosund  war  ports,  and  excludes  all 
foreign  warships. 

Jnly  1. — The  Chinese  GoverumentOTders  the  viceroys 
and  provincial  governors  to  put  au  end  to  anti-Amert- 

July  6.— The  Emperor  of  Japan  aends  his  peace  plenl- 


I  •  sidTDviflph.   CapjA^t,  1 


A  gruat  part  of  this  town  of  70,000  people  was  swept  away  bj-  h 


potentlariee  a  farewell  greeting  urging  the  need  of  ladl- 
ing peace. 

July  S.^France  accepts  Germany's  terms  and  will 
take  part  in  the  Moroccan  conference  to  be  held  at 
Tangier. 

Juljr  9 —The  rebel  battlesbip  U  turned  over  to  ItiLt- 
sla  by  tbe  Roumanian  authorities. 

July  10.— The  United  States  navy  yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  is  selected  as  a  convenient  place  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  plenipotentiariet 

Russia  asks  Rotunania  for  the  surrender  of  mu. 

tineers.  ...The  Franco-German  agreement  on  Morocco 
is  made  public. 

July  11.— France  sends  a  messenger  to  Morocco  to 
formally  notify  the  Sultan  of  her  acceptance  of  the  pro. 
posal  for  a  conference. 

July  IS.— Count  Sergins  Witte  Is  appointed  Russiaa 
peace  plenipotentiary  In  place  of  M.  Mura\-iev,  re- 
signed, tbe  other  plenipotentiaries  being  Ambassador 
Rosen,  for  Russia,  and  Baron  Komura   and  Minister 

Takahira,   for  Japan Baron  Rosen,   the  new  Rnft- 

Sinn  ambassador,  presents  his  credentials  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

July  18, — I<ord  Lansdowne  says  that  tbe  powers  will 
insist  on  international  financial  control  in  Macedonia, 
notwithstanding  the  Sultan's  refusal  to  agree  to  the 
pUn. 

July  19.— A  joint  committee  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
begins  work  on  a  bill  to  settle  the  dispnte  with  Norway. 
THE  RUSSO-JAPANBSE  WAR. 
Jane  23. — Connt Lamsdorfl  hands  to  SirC.  Hardinge 
instructions  to  the  captains  of  Russian  cruisers  to  ab- 
stain from  sinking  neutral 
ships,  these  orders  to  bedeliv. 
ered  by  British  warships.    The 
DniepeT  is  ordet«d  to  furnish 
a  report  on  the  sinking  of  the 
St.  Kilda. 

June  34. — Tbe  DnUper  ar- 
rives at  Jibuti,  having  on  board 
tbe  crew  of  the  St.  KUda.... 
News  arrives  that  the  Rnssisn 
cruiser  Terek  sank  the  British 
steamer  Jhhoiui  on  June  S,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 

of   Hongkong The   8unk«n 

Russian  cmiser  Bnynn  is  float- 
ed at  Port  Arthur The  Jap- 
anese defeat  the  Russiant, 
northwest   of   Nan-shan-chen- 

June  ST.- A  Singapore  tele- 
gram gives  details  regarding 
the  sinking  of  the  Ikhnnii  by 
the  I'crck. 

June  80.— The  Russiati  cmi* 
er  Terek,  reported  t«  have 
snnk  British  and  Danish  steam- 
ships, i.i  interned  at  Batavia, 

July  8.— A  Japanese  expe- 
dition takes  possession  of  the 
island  of  Sagballen,   used   by 
Russia  as  a  penal  settlement, 
ily  1,  IKK.)        after  a  slight  engagement ;  the 
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Rnssiiin  commander  blows  up  the  coast-defense  gnns 
and  bums  the  government  buildings  before  retiring. 

July  10. — ^The  Russians  burn  Korsakovsk,  the  capital 
of  SaghaUen,  and  retreat  north. 

July  11.— Admiral  Kataoka  reports  that  Cape  No- 
toro,  on  SaghaUen,  has  been  occnpied  by  the  Japanese 
after  a  short  bombardment. 

OTHBR  OCCURRBNCB8  OP  THB  MONTH. 

June  31. — The  new  eighteen-hour  train  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
wrecked  by  an  open  switch  and  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Mentor,  Ohio ;  21  lives  are  lost,  and  many  are  injured. 

June  2^— The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Maszini  is 
celebrated  throughout  Italy. 

June  2& — A:^  the  commencement  of  Yale  University, 
a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  others 
aggregating  an  additional  11,000,000,  are  announced. . . . 
The  Ryan  stock  trustees  of  the  Equitable  Society  name 
nine  new  directors. 

June  20.— The  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment begins  an  investigation  of  the  Mutual  Life  In> 
sorance  Company  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  its 
own  officers. 

June  80.— John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $10,000,000  to  the 
General  Education  Board. 

July  1.— A  fiood  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  causes  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000. 

July  2.— The  Philadelphia  police  raid  gambling- 
houses  and  disorderly  resorts,  arresting  about  two 
thousand  jiersons. 

July  8.— The  National  Educational  Association  be- 
gins its  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

July  4.— A  flood  visits  Pierre,  S.  D.,  depriving  half 
the  people  of  their  homes  and  doing  much  damage  in 
the  surrounding  country. . .  .An heroic  bronze  statue  of 
President  McKinley  is  unveiled  at  Chicago. 

July  5.— The  International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention opens  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  convention  of 
the  Epworth  League  at  Denver,  Colo. 

July  6. — ^The  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  are  for- 
mally received  by  United  States  officials  at  Paris. 

July  7.— President  Roosevelt  addresses  60,000  persons 
at  the  National  Educational  Association  convention  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

July  8. — ^The  United  States  squadron  bearing  the  re- 
mains of  John  Paul  Jones  sails  from  Cherbourg  for 
Aunapolis. 

July  0. — The  International  Socialist  Congress  opens 
at  Constance,  but  adjourns  to  a  Swiss  town,  the  Baden 
government  having  forbidden  speeches  by  foreign  dele 


July  11. — ^More  than  one  hundred  miners  are  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  the  pits  of  the  United  National  Col- 
liers Company,  at  Wattstown,  Wales. 

July  18. — The  temperature  rises  to  96  degrees  in  New 
York  City ;  22  deaths  and  more  than  200  hundred  pros- 
trations result  from  the  heat. 

July  19.— More  than  75  deaths  from  the  heat  are  re- 
ported in  New  York  City. 


OBITUARY. 

June  21— John  R.  Bennett,,  a  noted  New  York  patent 
lawyer,  54. 

June  22.— £x-Gov.  Francis  R.  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  the 
last  of  the  war  governors,  90. . .  .Gen.  Charles  William 
Darling,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  75. 

June  28.— Rev.  Samuel  I4.  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  dean  of  New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 86. ...Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  St.  Lawrence  University,  66. 

June  21— Joseph  Miller,  inventor,  95. 

June  26.— George  E.  Macklin,  general  manager  of 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  ^. 

June  27.— Graeme  Stewart,  a  leading  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, 62. 

June  28.— Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  81....Sur- 
geon-Gtoneral  Cunningham,  C.S.L.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  76. 

June  20. — Rear-Admiral  Louis  J.  Allen,  U.S.N.  (re- 
tired), 65. 

June  80. — Gren.  Hugh  R  Ewing,  formerly  minister  to 
Holland,  85. 

July  1.— John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  67  (see  pages  166-176). 

July  2. — Prof.  George  Edward  Day,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 72. ...Prof.  Marcus  Willson,  author  of  popular 
text-books,  91. 

July  4. — ^Prof.  Jean  Jacques  Eliste  lUclus,  the  well- 
known  French  geographer,  75. 

July  5. — Gten.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  Nebraska,  82. 

July  7.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Wilbur  F.  San- 
ders, of  Montana,  71. . .  .Prof.  Hermann  Nothnagel,  the 
well-known  clinical  authority  of  Vienna,  64. 

July  8.— Walter  Kittredge,  composer  of  "  Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground  "  and  other  war  songs,  71. . .  .T. 
Henry  Randall,  a  well-known  New  York  architect. 

July  9.— Arthur  Latham  Perry,  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Williams  College,  75. 

July  10.— Henry  M.  Mendell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
for  many  years  president  of  the  North  American  Sftn- 
gerbund,  66. . .  .Albert  Edward  Lancaster,  literary  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram^  64. 

July  18.— Rev.  Charles  Pearson,  D.D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Northwestern  University,  60. . . . 
Theodore  C.  Weeks,  a  well-known  Boston  banker,  65 
. . .  .Benjamin  Webb  Williams,  a  pioneer  in  conducting 
lecturing  tours,  91. 

July  15.— Brig.-Gen.  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  West  Point  grad- 
uate, 88 — Mrs.  Laura  Hyde  Stedman,  wife  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  70. ...The  Marquis  Yillaverde,  for- 
mer premier  of  Spain. 

July  16. — Gen.  W.  W.  Blackmar,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  64. 

July  17. — Gen.  Francis  Eifington  Pinto,  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82 Mrs.  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth Monell,  a  granddaughter  of  John  Adams,  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  90. 

July  18.— Joseph  E.  Bender,  chief  of  the  Indian  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  69. 

July  19. — Earl  Cowper,  formerly  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  71, 


*H>1  BNDorTT.—Friim  the  JferaM  (New  York). 
iH  Secretary  of  8t»te,  will  Mke  charge  o(  the  Pbobhib  Canal  while  SecreUrr  Tkft  is  oS 


From  the  Trtbane  {ChlCBgo). 
The  men  who  qieasure  everythinn  by  the  money  Bt»nd 
Obbekvkhh:    -Uo  we  see  double,  or  lire       do  not  eeeVhy  Mr.  Ruot  gives  up  an  Income  of  KOM 
now?"-Fromthe  J.juriial  ( M In neo polls  1.       ye»rto  become  Secretary  of  State  at  ft  wl«ry  of  18.000. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


DKCLB  8i«C  MOtTRNB  FOR  JOHB  HAT.  "  TOU  rfMllB  mOTO  Ouit  lookS  fOT  HB  »8»ln 

From  the  (^liiy  SlaU  Joitmal  (Colnmbaa).  How  oft  IiereafUr  will  she  wfti  and  WK 

How  oft  hereafter  rlBing  Icxik  for  ns 
Thraagli  thin  same  gardeii— and  for  one 
From  the  Heraid  (Boeton). 


From  the  Trtbant  (Chicago).  From  the  ContlUuUon  (Atlanta). 
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JobhD.  RociRt-iLLiR:  "Now.  If  Ids  would  Jnat  get  w 
or'*  oniDp,  I  might  get  a  little  much-needed  rest." 
From  the  JmrruA  (HinDeapolls). 


"  And  BO  jon  bear  him  home.  .  .  .  And  who  Bh»ll  nr  tliat 
the  Banhomme  BMiarA,  the  ship  he  loved,  doea  not,  toa  bear 
htm  In  sptiit?"— Qenerkl  Porter,  on  BorrenderlnB  the  bod; 
of  John  Pftnl  Jones.— From  the  Inter-Occon  (Chlctttfo). 


"■AT,  BUT  THB  ■ 

Obiha:  "Uncle." 
U.  S.:  "WeU?" 
Criba:  "1  can  spell  boycott  1" 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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From  the  Fntt  (Washlnglont.  From  the  Wiirid  <New  York). 


John  Biru.  (to  Japan) ; 


JOHN    HAY:   AN   AMERICAN   GENTLEMAN. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


PERHAPS  the  best  and  truest  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  John  Hay  the  man  is  that  every 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  really  close 
to  him  loved  him.  His  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  that  win,  without  conscious  effort,  the 
deep  and  abiding  affection  of  all  who  draw  near. 
John  Hay's  "sweetness  and  light,"  of  which 
Secretary  Taft  spoke  so  feelingly  and  fittingly 
the  day  after  the  death  of  the  great  Secretary  of 
State,  were  not  reserved  for  his  family,  nor  for 
his  equals  in  station,  but  were  shed  generously 
and  habitually  upon  all,  high  or  low,  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  basked  in  their  warm  rays  and 
felt  spiritually  refreshed  ;  most  of  the  notable 
Americans  of  the  last  fifteen  years  fell  under 
their  charm ;  scores  of  eminent  diplomatists 
have  been  lured  by  them  into  passing  forgetful- 
ness  of  professional  thrust  and  parry  and  have 
lingered  within  the  spell  of  delight.  But  so  it 
was  also  with  the  humblest.  Mr.  Hay's  official 
subordinates  loved  the  man  even  more  than  they 
respected  and  admired  the  superior.  His  house- 
hold servants  gave  him,  not  only  their  service, 
but  their  hearts.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  few 
men  are  heroes  to  their  valets,  but  John  Hay's 
skillful  Swedish  masseur,  after  years  of  attention 
to  the  high  and  mighty  of  this  and  other  na- 
tional capitals,  declared,  "  Mr.  Hay  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  ever  knew."  Newspaper  men,  at 
Hay's  elbow  night  and  day,  in  hours  of  stress, 
of  trial,  of  disappointment,  of  the  most  delicate 
relations  and  situations,  of  triumph  and  suc- 
cess,— catching  all  the  moods  and  reactions  of  a 
highly  sensitive  nature  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  strenuous  career, — are  profound  in  their  ad- 
miration for  his  serenity,  his  dignity,  his  kindly 
helpfulness,  his  courtesy,  his  wit  and  humor. 
Often  they  were  conscious  that  they  tried  his 
patience  to  the  full,  but  the  "sweetness  and 
light"  never  failed.  Never  hero  -  worshipers, 
ever  inclined  to  cynicism,  these  newspaper  writ- 
ers at  Washington,  a  dozen  or  so  of  whom 
have  been  by  Hay's  side  almost  daily  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  felt  his  death  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  passing  away  of  a  great 
diplomatist  and  public  servant ;  to  them  it  came 
as  a  personal  grief.  As  one  of  these  writers  for 
the  press  who  year  after  year  were  honored 
with  Mr.  Hay's  confidence,  it  is  in  my  heart  to 


say  :  He  was  like  father,  brother,  philosopher, 
guide,  and  friend  rolled  into.  one. 

HOW   HE    WON    RECOGNITION. 

When  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  the  American  people 
did  not  know  him.  He  had  not  yet  made  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  national  consciousness.  He 
was  regarded  almost  with  suspicion  ;  there  was 
a  widespread  impression  that  the  new  Secretary 
was  simply  a  man  of  wealth  who  had  won  pre- 
ferment by  making  liberal  subscriptions  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  his  party  ;  that  he  had  been 
rewarded  beyond  his  deserts  by  President 
McKinley  with  the  English  ambassadorship ; 
that  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  James  he  had 
become  an  Anglomaniac,  an  aristocrat,  and  a 
lover  of  aristocracy  ;  that  he  was  exclusive,  un- 
American,  and  of  doubtful  fitness  for  so  great 
a  task.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  subse- 
quent events  it  seems  strange  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  .intelligent  persons  could  have 
entertained  this  view,  or  anything  like  it.  But 
they  did.  Mr.  Hay  had  a  public  to  win.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  went  about  doing 
it.  He  did  it,  not  with  any  posing  or  theatric- 
als, not  with  the  slightest  bid  for  popularity  by 
any  of  the  devices  so  well  known  to  cheaper 
men,  but  with  conscientious  work  at  his  desk. 
Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  American  people 
that  they  had  a  big  man  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. His  work  told.  Little  by  little  suspi- 
cions were  removed  and  faith  won.  The  public 
knew  little  of  the  man  himself, — ^he  never  had 
the  knack  of  attracting  the  popular  eye  to  his 
personality, — but  it  knew  of  his  achievements. 
By  the  time  President  McKinley  fell  at  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Hay  had  come  into  his  own.  He  had  found 
his  place.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  he  had  long  before  won  the  affec- 
tions of  all  who  really  knew  him.  He  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular,  most  trusted,  of 
American  public  men. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  in  conversation 
with  the  writer,  Mr.  McKinley  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  Secretary  of  State  which  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  the  records.  "  To  my  mind,"  said  the 
President,  "  John  Hay  is  the.  fairest  flower  of 
our  civilization.  Cultured,  wealthy,  with  a  love 
of  travel,  of  leisure,  of  scholarly  pursuits,  with 
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money  enough  to  go  where  he  likes  and  do  what 
he  likes,  he  is  yet  patriotic  enough  to  give  his 
great  talents  to  his  country." 

HIS   DEVOTION    TO    DUTY. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  fell,  Mr.  Hay  had  no 
other  expectation  than  that  he  would  be  released 
from  official  cares.  He  wished  it  to  be  so.  He 
wanted  to  travel,  to  write.  He  had  some  liter- 
ary plans  which  recent  busy  years  had  never 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  carry  out.  Great 
was  his  surprise  when  the  new  President,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  national  capital  from  Buffalo,  drove 
straight  to  Mr.  Hay's  house  and  begged  the 
Secretary  to  retain  his  office.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
never  regretted  that  act.  More  than  once,  later, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  implore  Mr.  Hay  to  re- 
main at  his  post,  and  more  than  once  Mr.  Hay 
yielded.  It  is  well  known  at  Washington  that 
Mr.  Hay  ardently  wished  to  seek  rest  and  rec- 
reation in  travel  and  the  society  of  his  friends 
and  his  well-loved  books.  Had  he  done  so, — 
had  he  put  duty  behind  him  and  consulted  only 
his  personal  inclination  and  comfort, — it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  be  alive  and  well 
to-day.  It  was  of  Jim  Bludso  that  Mr.  Hay 
himself  wrote  in  his  college  days  : 

*'  And  Christ  ain*t  a-going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men.** 

Mr.  Hay  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  did  more  work  in  that  post  than 
any  other  man  had  ever  done, — ^made  more  of  it. 
Other  famous  Secretaries  were  famous  before 
they  took  the  office  ;  Mr.  Hay*s  life-work  was 
there  ;  there  he  made  his  reputation.  He  had 
no  other  political  ambition.  He  had  never  cared 
for  politics  from  the  view-point  of  personal  par- 
ticipation. Even  the  Presidency  was  not  alluring 
to  him, — ^he  never  aspired  to  it.  If  McKinley 
had  died  eight  months  earlier,  Mr.  Hay  would 
have  become  President.  He  was  ever  mindful 
of  the  responsibility  which  the  fates  might  thrust 
upon  him.  Though  he  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  being  called  to  the  higher  office,,  he  held  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  govern  himself  according  to  the 
decree  of  chance  and  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Hence,  he  was  careful  to  remain  nearly  always 
in  Washington  while  the  President  was  away  on 
trip9.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  with  his  ideas 
of  duty,  to  make  a  foreign  voyage  till  the  coun- 
try should  secure  a  constitutional  Vice-President. 

RELATIONS    WITH    PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT. 

Between  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hay  there  was  a  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship.    Each  was  sincerely  fond  of   the  other, 


though  their  characters  differed  so  widely.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  have  depended  more  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  Root  or  a  Taft  or  a  Knox  in  all 
matters  not  of  international  bearing,  but  no 
other  member  of  his  cabinet  enjoyed  more  of 
the  President's  personal  affection  than  Mr.  Hay. 
Each  was  the  complement  of  the  other,  each  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  his  friend.  Roose- 
velt's buoyant,  almost  boyish,  high  spirits  and 
rapid-fire  comment  upon  men  and  matters  and 
Hay's  quiet,  incisive,  dry  humor  and  facility  for 
making  pertinent  quotations  from  the  whole 
range  of  literature  and  anecdote  formed  a  com- 
bination which  gave  unalloyed  pleasure  to  both. 
It  was  President  Roosevelt's  habit  to  walk  to 
church  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in  Washington, 
and  on  his  way  home  to  stop  at  the  house  of 
Secretary  Hay,  on  Lafayette  Square,  just  oppo- 
site the  White  House,  for  a  chat  of  an  hour  or 
two.  He  rarely  went  to  the  houses  of  other 
cabinet  officers,  but  to  miss  the  Sunday  after- 
noon visit  with  John  Hay,  the  President  has 
confessed,  was  a  distinct  deprivation.  **  Mr. 
Hay  was  the  most  charming  man.  and  delightful 
companion  I  have  ever  known,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, a  day  or  two  ago,  to  a  friend.  "  Those 
Sunday  talks  of  ours  nearly  always  ended  in  a 
discussion  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

HIS    EARLIER    CAREER. 

Mr.  Hay  had  the  rare  distinction  of  working 
side  by  side  with  three  of  our  great  Presidents. 
The  salient  facts  of  his  career  are  well  known. 
He  was  born  in  1838,  at  Salem,  Ind.     His  father 
was  a  physician  whose  ancestors  had  been  Scot- 
tish,— fighting  men  in  the  Revolution  and  set- 
tlers in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
John  Hay,  a  fourth  son,  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1858,  taking  high  rank  in 
English  composition,  having  already  attracted 
much  attention  with  his  poems  "Jim  Bludso," 
"  Little  Breeches,"  and  others.    For  three  years 
he  studied  law  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  the  office 
of  an  uncle,  Malcolm  Hay,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House  he 
took   Hay  with  him   as  one  of  his  secretaries. 
For  more  than  four  years  the  relations  between 
the  President  and  the  young  man  were  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  almost  those  of  father 
and  son.     For  some  months  Hay  served  in  the 
army  on  staff  duty,  and  won  the  title  of  col- 
onel, which  stuck  to  him  throughout  his  career. 
After  Lincoln^s  death,  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  was  successively  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Paris,   Madrid,  and  Vienna.     For  five 
years  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune,     In  1874  he  married  a  daughter 
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of  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  bad  been 
one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stanch  and  rugged  friends. 
For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Hayes  administration.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hay  built  a  fine  house  in  Washington  and 
reared  their  children  there.  Their  home  was  a 
social  center,  but  Mr.  Hay  did  not  reenter  the 
public  service  till  President  McKinley  made 
him  ambassador  to  England  in  1897.  In  Sep- 
tember,  the  next  year,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

TRUSTED   BY    THREE   PRESIDENTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln left  its  impress  upon  his  young  associate. 
Mr.  Hay's  deep  but  silent  love  for  his  country 
was  like  his  first  master's.  So  was  his  fondness 
for  anecdote,  for  jest,  for  quaint  sayings.  The 
right-band  man  of  three  Presidents,  Mr.  Hay 
was  loyal  to  each  in  turn.  But  the  Liberator 
was  his  first  love.  Once  I  made  bold  to  ask  Mr. 
Hay  for  his  estimate  of  the  three  chief  magis- 
trates he  had  known  so  intimately. 

'<  Experience  has  taught  me  the  unwisdom  of 
personal  comparisons,''  he  replied,  meditatively. 
And  after  a  pause  he  added  : 

<<  But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  man 
I  have  ever  known  or  shall  ever  know." 

Loyalty  was  an  essential,  almost  a  predomi- 
nant, quality  of  Mr.  Hay's  character.  Even 
with  his  most  intimate  friends  he  rarely  used 
the  first  personal  pronoun  in  speaking  of  his 
work.  It  was  almost  invariably  "The  Presi- 
dent has  done  thus,"  or  "The  President's  policy 
is  to  do  so-and-so."  Once  in  a  great  while,  dur- 
ing his  absence  or  illness,  some  action  might  be 
taken  by  the  President's  order  of  which,  at  heart, 
Mr.  Hay  did  not  approve.  But  one  could  never 
learn  of  his  disapproval  from  Mr.  Hay's  lips. 
With  right  hearty  loyalty  and  most  excellent 
dissimulation,  if  needs  be,  he  defended,  ex- 
plained, or  even  took  responsibility  upon  him- 
self. He  was  loyal  to  his  associates  and  subor- 
dinates, too.  If  one  did  a  good  piece  of  work, 
the  Secretary  praised  it.  If  one  blundered,  he 
kept  his  lips  closed  to  all  outsiders  ;  it  was  the 
department's  mistake,  not  the  individual's.  He 
was  too  kind  of  heart  to  be  a  first-class  executive. 
Rather  than  dismiss  an  incompetent  he  would 
invent  excuses  for  him,  and  when  worse  came  to 
worst  secure  him  a  transfer  to  some  other  post. 
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Mr.  Hay  was  as  modest  a  great  man  as  nature 
ever  made.  Because  of  his  instinctive  disin- 
clination to  speak  of  himself,  he  was  rarely 
reminiscent,  and  then  only  by  dint  of  thrusting 
his  own  personality  into  the  background. 


Mr.  Hay's  modesty  was  such  an  essential  part 
of  his  character  that  in  cabinet-meetings  he  never 
took  part  in  discussions  unless  international  af- 
fairs were  under  consideration.  The  same  quality 
led  him  to  shrink  from  appearance  as  a  speaker 
in  public.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  an  address  he  spent  weeks  of 
fretful,  nervous  apprehension  and  preparation,' 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  he  were  well  out  of  it, 
yet  determined  to  go  through  with  it  and  to  do 
his  best.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  with  the 
confidence  and  poise  of  the  man  who  is  his  own 
master ;  and  the  country  usually  had  a  new 
classic  to  add  to  its  political  and  biographical 
literature,  as  in  his  noteworthy  oration  oh  Mc- 
Kinley, delivered  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
and  his  still  finer  review  of  the  Republican  party's 
first  half -century,  delivered  last  year. 

HIS    CONTEMPT   FOR   LIARS. 

Though  his  characteristic  mental  attitude  was 
that  of  placidity  and  serenity,  he  never  degen- 
erated to  the  level  of  the  cynic.  He  was  never 
the  man  who  concludes  .that  nothing  matters — 
never  the  disciple  of  Talleyrand  who  took  to  his 
heart  the  maxim,  <<  Above  all,  no  zeal."  Mr. 
Hay's  modesty  would  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
parade  of  his  earnestness  or  sound  his  zeal  from 
the  housetops  ;  but  he  was  zealous  and  earnest 
as  to  all  vital  things,  just  the  same.  He  had  a 
fine  scorn  for  all  that  is  petty,  mean,  contempt- 
ible. He  detested  all  unnecessary  and  wanton 
falsehood.  For  the  sort  of  diplomacy  that  rests 
essentially  upon  tergiversation  he  had  a  most 
hearty  contempt.  One  of  his  sayings  is  famous 
in  the  diplomatic  world.  It  was  used  of  a  cer- 
tain titled  European,  not  now  a  member  of  the 
corps  at  Washington. 

'« When  the  count  comes  to  talk  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Hay,  "I  do  not  use  my  wits  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  man  is  lying.  I  know 
he  is  lying.  What  I  try  to  find  out  is  why  he 
is  telling  that  particular  lie." 

MR.    HAT   AND    THE   SENATE. 

It  was  not  all  sweetness  with  Mr.  Hay.  He 
could  turn  sour  enough  when  his  sensibilities 
were  touched.  They  were  rarely  touched  through 
his  personal  relations  or  the  personal  equation 
in  any  form,  direct  or  indirect.  But  they  could 
be  quickly  roused  on  the  score  of  public  duty. 
He  despised  men  who  juggle  with  the  public 
interests  to  serve  their  own  petty  and  selfish 
political  purposes, — as,  for  instance,  Senators 
who  emasculate  and  burke  a  treaty,  designed  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  people,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  States,  or  even  of  certain  industries 
in  their  States,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
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their  political  status  at  home  and  improving 
their  prospects  for  reelection.  At  times,  his  de- 
nunciation of  such  men  was  fierce.  The  bitterest 
excoriation  of  well-known  Senators  by  name  I 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  mortal  man  came 
from  John  Hay's  tongue  when  with  righteous  in- 
dignation he  spoke  of  their  discreditable  thrusts 
at  the  life  of  a  most  meritorious  treaty.  Mr. 
Hay  did  not,  as  a  rule,  get  on  well  with  the 
Senate.  He  was  working  for  the  country  at 
large  ;  too  many  Senators  were  working  sim- 
ply for  themselves.  There  were  Senators  who 
were  determined  to  drive  him  into  private  life. 
They  could  not  have  succeeded  so  long  as  Mr. 
Hay  kept  his  health  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  still 
in  the  White  House. 

HIS   DAILY   PBOOBAHME. 

Mr.  Hay  was  a  wide  reader.  Of  late  years 
he  spent  only  the  mornings  at  his  desk  in  the 
State  Department.  At  1  o'clock  he,  walked 
across  the  park  to  his  home,  carrying  a  well- 
stuffed  portfolio  of  dispatches  and  memoranda. 
His  best  work  he  did  at  home,  in  the  after- 
noons. Before  dinner,  he  almost  invariably  took 
a  stroll  with  his  chum  of  a  lifetime,  Henry 
Adams,  the  historian,  whose  house  stands  next 
to  Mr.  Hay*s,  the  two  being  so  alike  and  so  well 
blended,  like  the  natures  and  tastes  of  their 
owners,  that  they  appear  the  same  structure. 
On  these  walks  Mr.  Hay  invariably  wore  a  top 
hat  and  a  frock  coat.  He  was  punctilious  in  all 
matters  of  dress  and  deportment.  Returning 
from  his  walk,  which  till  recently  was  that  of  a 
man  in  robust  health,  with  the  swing  of  strength 
in  the  stride,  he  donned  evening  clothes  for 
dinner.  He  cared  little  for  society,  and  since 
the  death  of  his  elder  and  exceedingly  promis- 
ing son  Adelbert,  through  an  accident  at  New 
Haven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  eschewed  society  al- 
most entirely,  save  for  the  formal  functions  in- 
cident to  Mr.  Hay's  official  station.  Callers  at 
Mr.  Hay's  home  in  the  evenings  usually  found 
him  ensconced  in  a  snug  corner  of  his  library, 
book  in  hand.  He  read  much,  and  marveled 
somewhat  enviously  because  President  Roosevelt, 
with  more  work  to  do,  ten  times  as  many  peo- 
ple to  see,  and  much  more  time  spent  in  the  open 
air,  could  read  twice  as  much  as  he. 

Far  from  being  the  aristocrat  many  believed 
him,  Mr.  Hay  was  distinctively  democratic.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  Secretaries  of 
State.  It  was  easier  to  get  audience  with  him 
than  with  many  of  his  subordinates-  For- 
eigners visiting  the  American  capital  were  as- 
tonished at  the  simple  code  which  ruled  the 
office  of  the  great  American  diplomatist, — ^his 
open  door,  his  readiness  to  receive  and  listen. 


WAS   HE  PBO-BRITISH   AMD   ANTI-BUSBIAN  ? 

It  has  long  been  suspected  of  Mr.  Hay  that 
he  was  pro-British  and  anti-Russian.  There  was 
ground  for  the  suspicion,  so  far  as  his  personal 
feelings  were  concerned.  He  had  faith  in  Eng- 
lish character,  English  justice,  English  institu- 
tion's. He  sought  no  alliance,  but  he  did  seek 
a  closer  understanding,  a  drawing  together  of 
the  two  English-speaking  peoples  which  should 
make  war  between  them  an  utter  impossibility. 
Despite  criticism,  and  even  bitter  attacks,  he 
held  to  his  task  ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  work  done, — to  see  Anglo-American 
friendship  so  firmly  knitted  that  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake  would  suffice  to  upset  it.  If 
Mr.  Hay  had  done  nothing  else,  this  one  achieve- 
ment would  redound  to  his  fame, — he  more  than 
any  other  one  man  swept  away  the  foolish  cult 
which  till  recently  made  it  necessary  for  an  am- 
bitious American  politician  to  proclaim  his  hos- 
tility to  England. 

As  for  Russia,  Mr.  Hay  doubted  Russian  good 
faith  in  international  relations  on  general  prin- 
ciples. Even  more  he  doubted  Russian  racial 
efficiency.  He  was  no^ surprised  at  the  outcome 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Indeed, 
he  foresaw  it  all  clearer  than  any  other  man 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  Officially, 
Mr.  Hay  maintained  a  correct  attitude  as  be- 
tween the  combatants  ;  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  direction  of  his  private  sympathies. 
They  oozed  out,  careful  as  he  was  of  the  pro- 
prieties. Perhaps  his  aptitude  for  quotation  as 
a  convenient  expression  of  opinion  at  delicate 
moments,  and  his  love  for  the  vivid  and  imagina- 
tive in  literature,  nevei*  had  better  illustration 
than  on  the  occasion  of  the  firing  upon  the 
trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  by  Rozhestvenski's 
fleet.  I  asked  Mr.  Hay  what  he  thought  of  it 
For  answer,  he  inquired  if  I  remembered  Kip- 
ling's lines  from  "  The  Destroyers,"  and  himself 
quoted  them  : 


''  Panic  that  shells  the  drifting 
Load  waste  with  none  to  check ; 
Mad  fear  that  rakes  a  scornful  star 
Or  sweeps  a  consort^s  deck." 

The  answer  was  all-sufficient.  And  when  I 
looked  to  the  future,  and  inquired  what,  in  the 
Secretary's  opinion,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Hay's  reply 
was  characteristic : 

<<  The  true  poet  is  also  a  prophet ;  and  Kipling 
is  a  true  poet." 

MR.    HAT   AS   AN   AUTHOR. 

The  critics  agree  that  if  John  Hay  had  kept 
to  the  paths  of  literature  he  would  have  made 
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fame  for  himself  with  his  pen.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  a  literary  genius ;  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  he  gave  promise  of  the  possession 
of  genius  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  best- known 
poems  of  the  Bret  Harte  order  were  composed 
while  he  was  still  at  college.  His  ^'Castilian 
Days,"  a  study  of  Spain,  took  higher  rank.  Of 
all  hia  poems,  "  The  Stirrup  Cup,"  recently  re- 
printed throughout  the  world  with  added  pathos 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  writer,  was  the 
best.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Hay  was 
the  author  of  that  popular  and  in  some  respects 
striking  novel  of  American  life,  *<The  Bread- 
winners," though  he  would  never  acknowledge 
it.  I  have  myself  quizzed  him  about  it,  and 
invariably  received  evasive  replies.  To  one 
friend  who  sent  him  a  note  pinning  the  author- 
ship upon  him  by  the  process  of  exclusion  Mr. 
Hay  replied,  characteristically  :  **  Run  the  rascal 
down.  Let  no  guilty  man  escape."  And  Mr. 
Hay  underscored  the  concluding  sentence.  A 
labor  of  love  and  of  notably  good  workmanship 
was  Mr.  Hay's  collaboration  with  Mr.  Nicolay  in 
"  The  Life  of  Lincoln."  As  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Hay  was  in  a  field  well 


adapted  to  his  skill,  and  Mr.  Greeley  once  said 
that  though  he  had  read  a  million  editorials,  one 
of  John  Hay's  was  the  best  he  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Hay  was  neither  ashamed  nor  proud  of 
his  literary  efforts.  He  judged  them  ^s  harshly 
as  any  critic  ;  but  he  knew  their  worth,  and 
their  promise,  too.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
the  feeling  that  if  opportunity  were  to  present 
itself, — the  leisure  and  the  inspiration, — ^he  could 
do  sometliing  really  worth  while. 

In  John  Hay  "sweetness  and  light"  and 
strength  and  modesty  were  strangely  blended 
with  wit  and  humor  and  taste  and  dignity. 
There  were  moods,  too.  Of  late  years  he  suf- 
fered spells  of  spiritual  depression,  inexplicable, 
and  mastered  only  by  his  strong  will.  He  joked 
of  what  he  thought,  though  no  one  else  dis- 
covered, were  evidences  of  failing  powers.  And 
one  of  his  favorite  replies  to  friends  who  asked 
after  his  health  was,  "  I  am  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease."  After  the  inquirer  had  ex- 
pressed his  doubt  and  sympathy  in  sufficient 
and  proper  solemnity,  Mr.  Hay  explained,  "And 
the  disease  is  old  age."  His  friends  smiled  at 
the  quip  then.     But  it  is  a  jest  no  more. 


MR,   HAY'S   WORK   IN    DIPLOMACY. 


BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 
(Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Columbia  University ;  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.) 


NO  man  will  ever  make  a  great  diplomatist, 
any  more  than  a  great  scientist,  a  great 
soldier,  or  a  great  orator,  solely  by  reason  of 
training.  Self-possession,  quickness  and  depth 
of  understanding,  and  shrewd  and  balanced 
judgment,  are  qualities  that  cannot  be  created 
out  of  elements  which  are  by  nature  defective. 
Nevertheless,  education  and  experience  are  as 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional ef&ciency  in  the  man  of  large,  as  in  the 
man  of  small,  capacity. 

In  assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hay  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  all  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion,— technical,  political,  and  social.  His  close 
personal  association  with  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional administration  during  the  Civil  War  had 
given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how  public 
affairs  are  conducted,  together  with  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  breadth  of  view.  And 
it  is  not  strange  that,  with  a  mind  so  ardent  and 
acquisitive  as  his  and  an  imagination  so  active, 
his  intimate  acquantance  witli  domestic  affairs 
should  have  inspired  him  with  a  desire  for  ser- 


vice abroad.  On  March  22,  1865,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris.  He 
resigned  the  post  in  the  spring  of  1867,  only  to 
be  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Vienna  ; 
and  in  June,  1869,  he  was  transferred  to  Madrid, 
where  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1870.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  secretarial  duties,  he  was 
from  time  to  time  called  upon  to  act  as  charge 
d'affaires  ad  interim,  thus  becoming  familiar  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  mission. 
From  1879  till  1881,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Evarts.  In  this 
position  he  had  little  opportunity  to  gain  dis* 
tinction,  since  the  time  was  a  peculiarly  quiet 
and  uneventful  one  in  the  history  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  In  1881,  however,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  and  was  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  that  body. 

THE    LONDON    EMBASSY. 

When,  in  1897,  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley,  Mr.  Hay  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  London,  he  was  not  as  a  strangef 
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going  to  a  strange  land.  Not  only  his  frequent 
journeys  abroad,  but  also  his  fortunate  position 
in  the  social  life  of  Washington,  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  many  of  England's  fore- 
most men  both  in  politics  and  in  letters.  It  is 
not  strange  that  his  reception  as  ambassador 
was  cordial ;  and  he  constantly  increased  the 
circle  of  his  friends.  He  also  won  the  confidence 
of  his  government  at  home,  as  well  as  esteem 
abroad,  by  his  unfailing  tact  and  good  judgment 
on  all  occasions.  This  was  especially  the  case 
during  the  many  confidential  interchanges  of 
opinion  and  suggestion  that  came  from  all 
quarters  during  the  war  with  Spain.  At  Lon- 
don, as  one  of  the  few  great  centers  of  the  world's 
diplomatic  activity,  it  was  important  that  the 
American  ambassador  should  be  both  alert  and 
wise.  Mr.  Hay  was  both  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1898,  when  Judge  Day  resigned  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  in  order  to  go  to  Paris  as  head  of 
the  peace  commission,  President  McKinley,  with 
that  rare  discernment  which  so  often  character- 
ized his  acts,  called  him  to  the  vacant  post,  in 
which  he  was  soon  to  achieve  world-wide  renown. 

ISSUES   OF    THE    BPANISH-AHEBICAN    WAR. 

It  is  often  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  for- 
tunate for  his  fame,  that  Mr.  Hay  entered  the 
Department  of  State  just  as  the  United  States 
was  entering  on  its  career  as  a  "  world  power." 
Such  statements,  as  they  are  commonly  made 
and  understood,  betray  a  want  of  information 
as  to  what  the  international  position  of  the 
United  States  has  been  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true  that  Mr.  Hay's  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  when 
there  were  impending  great  events,  in  which  the 
LTnited  States  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  in  which  his  genius  was  to  shine 
forth  with  peculiar  splendor. 

As  the  first,  but  not  the  least,  of  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State  there  fell  to  Mr.  Hay  the 
delicate  task  of  restoring  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain,  and  of  adjusting  the  various  ques- 
tions with  other  powers  as  well  as  with  Spain 
that  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  new  conditions 
which  existed  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
For  the  most  part,  new  treaties  with  Spain  had 
to  be  made,  the  registration  of  Spanish  subjects 
in  the  territory  ceded  and  relinquished  by  Spain 
had  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  return  of  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  had  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a  practical 
question. 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEPOTE    CONVENTION. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation  with  these 
and  other  current  matters,  Mr.  Hay  almost  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  great  work  of 


solving  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal  by  the 
United  States.  As  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  narrate,  public 
opinion  had  centered  upon  the  Nicaragua  route. 
By  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  April  19,  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  neither  contracting  party  should  ever 
acquire  or  maintain  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  canal  then  in  contemplation  by  way  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  nor  occupy,  colonize,  or  fortify  any 
part  of  Central  America,  but  that  they  should, 
on  the  contrary,  extend  their  joint  protection  to 
the  proposed  waterway  both  during  its  con- 
struction and  after  its  completion.  As  these 
stipulations  were  conceived  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  construction  and  protection  of  the  canal  by 
the  United  States  alone,  Mr.  Hay  sought  to  re- 
place them  with  a  new  treaty  ;  and  he  at  len^h 
signed  with  Lord  Pauncefote,  at  Washington, 
on  February  5,  1900,  a  convention  the  object  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  to  remove  any  objec- 
tion arising  out  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  <<  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  without  impairing  the  <<  general  prin- 
ciple" of  <<  neutralization "  established  by  Ar- 
ticle VIII.  of  that  treaty. 

This  convention  was  duly  submitted  to  the' 
Senate  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  been  published 
than  it  became  the  subject  of  violent  attacks, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  impeach  Mr.  Hay's 
capacity.  He  was  assailed  as  a  blundering  ama- 
teur, incompetent  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  and  was  charged  with  be- 
ing too  friendly  to  England.  The  principal  points 
of  the  convention  at  which  criticism  was  aimed 
were  the  stipulation  that  the  canal  should  not 
be  fortified  and  the  provision  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  bring  the  convention  to  the 
notice  of  other  powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere 
to  it.  In  the  end  the  Senate  amended  the  con- 
vention by  striking  out  this  provision,  and  by 
inserting  clauses  by  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  was  expressly  superseded  and -the  United 
States  was  allowed  a  greater  freedom  with  regard 
'to  defensive  measures. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hay  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  harsh  criticism  yisited  upon 
him  on  this  occasion.  He  undoubtedly  believed 
the  original  convention  to  be  a  good  one ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  incentive  whatever  to  public  ser- 
vice but  the  desire  for  honest  fame,  it  is  probable 
that  many  men  in  his  predicament  might  have 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  injury,  real  or  fancied,  to 
say  nothing  of  pride  or  petulance.  But  Mr.  Hay 
took  a  higher  view  of  his  duty  and  was  patient. 
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He  renewed  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
Government,  and  on  November  18, 1901,  signed 
with  Lord  Pauncefote  a  new  convention,  into 
which  the  Senate's  amendments  were  skillfully 
wrought,  and  which  promptly  received  the  ap- 
proval of  that  body.  It  is  not  always  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  one's  life  that  are  most  wide- 
ly appreciated  and  most  loudly  applauded.  Mr. 
Hay's  greatest  celebrity  to-day  rests,  no  doubt, 
upon  his  diplomacy  in  China,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  in  his  negotiations  with  regard  to  the 
canal,  his  character  as  a  public  man  underwent 
the  severest  test  to  which  it  was  ever  subjected. 

THE   BOXEB   OUTBBBAK   IN   CHINA. 

When  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State, 
the  situation  in  China  was  visibly  tending  to- 
ward the  critical  stage  which  was  soon  to  attract 
to  the  Celestial  Empire  the  interest  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  In  connection  with  the  killing, 
in  November,  1897,  of  two  German  missionaries 
in  the  province  of  Shantung,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment seized  Kiao-chau,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained of  that  place  and  of  a  stretch  of  inland 
territory  a  "lease"  for  ninety-nine  years,  by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  China  was  practically 
excluded  and  reduced  to  a  nominal  remnant 
of  sovereignty.  Russia  promptly  obtained  a 
<<  lease  "  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  ;  France, 
of  Kwang-chau  Bay  ;  Great  Britain,  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  and  Mirs  Bay  and  certain  territory  adjacent 
to  Hongkong.  It  looked  as  if  the  scramble  for 
the  final  partition  of  China  had  begun,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Chinese  thought  so.  Symp- 
toms of  native  unrest  steadily  grew,  and  soon 
the  society  of  Boxers  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  anti-foreign  movement  became  formidable. 
The  native  authorities  were  unable  to  suppress 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  often  were  sympa- 
thetic with  them.  A  state  of  practical  anarchy 
supervened.  The  attitude  of  the  government 
at  Peking  became  uncertain,  and  then  visibly 
hostile.  Peking  was  cut  off,  and  the  legations, 
to  which  many  foreigners  had  flocked,  were  be- 
sieged. An  international  relief  force  was  or- 
ganized, but  a  distressing  apprehension  was 
ever  present  that  the  next  hour  might  bring  the 
dreadful  news  of  the  fall  of  the  legations  and 
the  massacre  of  their  inmates. 

THE    "  OPEN-DOOB  "    POLICY. 

The  policy  which  the  United  States  was  to 
pursue  at  this  momentous  juncture  had  already 
been  foreshadowed.  On  September  6,  1899,  Mr. 
Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  inclosed  to  the  em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  for  its  con- 
fidential information,  copies  of  instructions  sent 
on  that  day  to  the  American  ambassadors  in 


London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  relation 
to  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia  should  each  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  an  "  open-door "  policy 
in  the  territories  held  by  it  in  China,  the  pur- 
port of  this  policy  being  that  the  Chinese  tariff 
should  continue  to  be  applied  to  all  persons  of 
every  nationality  within  the  so-called  leased 
territories  and  spheres  of  interest,  and  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity, without  any  discrimination,  for  persons 
of  all  nationalities.  On  March  20,  1900,  Mr. 
Hay  was  able  to  announce  that  all  the  powers 
had  accepted  the  American  proposals,  and  the 
first  great  step  in  the  development  of  his  policy 
was  accomplished.  Grave  perils,  however, 
awaited  it.  The  introduction  of  foreign  armed 
forces  into  China,  although  required  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  legations  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  opened  up  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  state  of  war,  with  its  attendant  dis- 
orders and  unknown  demands.  But,  even  if  a 
state  of  war  should  be  avoided,  claims  for  in- 
demnity would  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  if  the  legations  should  succumb,  the 
universal  and  overwhelmiAg  popular  demand 
for  vengeance. 

OUB  ATTITUDE    IN   OHINA   DEOLABED. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
Mr.  Hay,  on  July  3,  1900,  in  the  midst  of  grav- 
est apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  legations, 
addressed  a  circular  telegram  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  va- 
rious European  countries  and  Japan,  with  an 
instruction  to  communicate  the  purport  of  it 
to  the  governments  to  which  they  were  re- 
spectively accredited.  In  this  telegram  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  was  defined,  as  far 
as  circumstances  permitted.  The  United  States, 
it  was  declared,  adhered  to  the  policy  initiated 
by  it  in  1857,  "of  peace  with  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, of  furtherance  of  lawful  commerce,  and 
of  protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens by  all  means  guaranteed  under  extra- 
territorial treaty  rights  and  by  the  law  of 
nations."  If  wrong  was  done  to  American  citi- 
zens, it  was  proposed  "  to  hold  the  responsible 
authors  to  the  uttermost  accountability."  The 
condition  of  Peking  was  regarded  as  one  of  "  vir- 
tual anarchy,"  whereby  power  and  responsi- 
bility were  practically  devolved  on  the  local 
authorities,  who,  so  long  as  they  were  not  in 
overt  collusion  with  rebellion  and  used  their 
power  to  protect  foreign  life  and  property, 
would  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Chinese 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  sought  "  to 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship."     The  specific 
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objects  of  the  United  States  were  then  set  forth 
as  follows  : 

The  purpose  of  the  President  is,  as  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, to  act  concurrently  with  the  other  powers : 
First,  in  opening  up  communication  with  Peking  and 
rescuing  American  officials,  missionaries,  and  other 
Americans  who  are  in  danger ;  secondly,  in  affording 
all  pibssible  protection  everywhere  in  China  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  property ;  thirdly,  in  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting all  legitimate  American  interests ;  and  fourth- 
ly, in  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disorders  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such 
disasters.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  forecast  the 
means  of  attaining  this  last  result ;  but  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and 
peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and 
safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  thQ  Chinese  Empire. 

This  circular  was  at  once  received  and  ac- 
claimed in  the  United  States  as  the  exposition 
of  an  enlightened  and  generous  policy.  In  a 
spirit  of  extravagant  panegyric,  it  has  some- 
times been  represented  as  a  measure  which 
embarrassed  and  forestalled  the  governments 
of  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  other  and  sinister 
designs.  In  reality,  there  were  few  cabinets  in 
which  it  was  not  sincerely  welcomed.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
telegram  was  sent,  M.  Delcass^  declared,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  France  did  not  desire 
"the  break-up  of  China,"  which  was  spoken  of 
"  without  sufficient  reflection ;  "  that  she  had  "no 
wish  for  war  with  China,'*  but  could  not  "evade 
the  duty  of  protecting  her  citizens  and  obtain- 
ings  for  her  merchants  the  guarantees  obtained 
by  others  ;  "  that  she  was  "  anxious  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  in  the  far  East,"  and 
that  the  "  common  peril "  demanded  a  "  common 
aim."  His  sentiments  were  in  striking  accord 
with  those  of  Mr.  Hay.  Lord  Salisbury  ex- 
pressed himself  as  "most  emphatically  "  concur- 
ring in  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  sense  of  most  of  the  interested 
governments  ;  and  there  could  be  no  better  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hay's  diplomatic  capacity  than  the 
judgrnent  and  skill  with  which  he  seized  the 
critical  moment  to  blazon  to  the  world  a  definite 
expression  of  policy  and  to  commit  all  the  allies 
to  its  execution  and  observance. 

THE    PARLEY    WITH    RUSSIA    IN    MANCHURIA. 

The  telegram  of  July  3  Mr.  Hay  ever  after- 
ward kept  before  the  powers  as  the  charter  of 
China's  prosperity  and  salvation.  In  the  long 
negotiations  that  resulted  in  the  signature  of 
the  international  protocol  of  September  6,  1901, 
at  Peking  he  figured  as  the  apostle  of  mercy 


and  humanity.  He  sought  to  bring  to  an  end 
punitive  expeditions.  He  pleaded  for  modera- 
tion in  demands  for  pecuniary  indemnity.  And 
when  he  came  to  negotiate  with  China  a  new 
commercial  treaty,  he  persistently  labored  for 
the  insertion  of  stipulations  which  would  secure 
an  "  open  door  "  to  the  world's  commerce  even 
in  Manchuria. 

After  long  and  patient  negotiation,  character- 
ized on  his  part  by  the  utmost  candor  and  good 
temper,  he  obtained  from  Russia  a  positive  prom- 
ise to  evacuate  Manchuria  on  October  8,  1903  ; 
but  whenever  he  pressed  China  for  the  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty  by  which  ports  in  Manchuria 
were  to  be  opened  to  American  commerce,  he 
encountered  a  secret  but  persistent  obstruction. 
He  invited  China  to  state  her  objections  ;  bpt 
she  was  silent,  as  it  was  understood,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  threats  of  the  Russian  chargS  cTaffatres 
at  Peking.  He  then  appealed  directly  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Count  Lamsdorff  dis- 
claimed on  the  part  of  that  government  any  wish 
to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  United  States ; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  with  singular  candor,  or,  perhaps 
we  may  say,  with  delightful  audacity,  then  di- 
rected the  American  minister  at  Peking  not  only 
so  to  advise  the  Chinese  G-overnment,  but  also 
to  invoke  the  "  cooperation  "  of  M.  Lessar,  the 
new  Russian  minister,  on  his  arrival  at  Peking. 
M.  Lessar,  however,  when  he  appeared,  declar^ 
that  he  had  no  instructions  as  to  the  attitude  of 
his  government,  and  declined  to  make  any  state- 
ment concerning  it ;  and  the  old  obstruction,  in- 
stead of  being  removed,  seemed  to  have  been 
renewed  even  with  increased  activity.  In  spite 
of  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Hay  persisted  ;  and 
he  won  his  point  when,  on  October  8,  1903,  the 
day  on  which  Manchuria  was  to  have  been  evac- 
uated, he  secured  the  signature  of  the  treaty  by 
China  in  the  form  in  which  he  desired  it,  and 
placed  our  commercial  relations  with  that  empire 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  ever  before. 


A    FAMOUS    PHRASE,    "ADMINISTRATIVE    ENTITY. 


II 


On  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Hay,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of  various 
interested  powers,  sent  to  the  governments  of 
Russia,  Japan,  and  China  an  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  that  in  the  course  of 
the  military  operations  which  had  begun  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  "the  neutrality  of 
China,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  her  adminis- 
trative entity,"  should  be  respected  by  both 
parties,  and  that  the  area  of  hostilities  should 
be  "localized  and  limited,"  so  that  disturbance 
of  the  Chinese  people  might  be  prevented,  and 
the  least  possible  loss  to  the  commerce  and 
peaceful  intercourse  of  the  world  might  be  oc- 
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casioned.  Responses  in  a  favorable  sense  were 
received  both  from  Russia  and  from  Japan,  and 
were  communicated  to  the  powers.  When  the 
correspondence  was  published,  various  conjec- 
tures were  made  in  the  press  as  to  the  precise 
significance  of  the  phrase  <<  administrative  en- 
tity "  and  the  reason  for  its  employment.  Mr. 
Hay  was,  in  reality,  merely  repeating  the  words 
of  his  fundamental  circular  of  July  3,  1900,  and 
his  use  of  it  there  may  be  readily  explained. 
In  that  paper  he  spoke  of  China's  '<  territorial 
and  administrative  entity.''  What  he  sought  to 
prevent  was  the  dismemberment  of  China  either 
by  avowed  cessions  of  territory,  or  by  arrange- 
ments which,  under  the  guise  of  leases  or  other- 
wise, left  her  a  nominal  title  to  her  domain, 
without  administrative  power  or  control.  When 
we  wish  to  convey  the  antithesis  of  territorial 
dismemberment,  we  usually  speak  of  "terri- 
torial integrity;"  but  the  word  "integrity," 
when  used  in  connection  with  public  adminis- 
tration, suggests  rather  a  correct  standard  of 
official  conduct.  Mr.  Hay,  before  he  achieved 
distinction  as  a  statesman,  was,  as  a  man  of 
letters,  famous  for  his  wit  and  humor  and  for  a 
nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words.  He 
evidently  had  no  wish  to  pose  as  a  diplomatic 
knight,  anxious  to  break  a  lance  in  the  cause  of 
China's  "administrative  integrity."  He,  there- 
fore, said  >< territorial  and  administrative  entity." 

SETTLEMENT   07    OUR   CLAIMS   AGAINST    TURKEY. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Hay's  sagacious  pa- 
tience,— his  serene  and  tenacious  confidence  that 
pressure  steadily  applied  in  a  just  and  righteous 
cause  would  in  the  end  bring  the  desired  result. 
This  quality  was  signally  manifested  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  for  the  value  of  American 
property  destroyed  during  the  Armenian  dis- 
turbances in  1895.  Early  in  December,  1898, 
Mr.  Straus,  then  American  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, telegraphed  that  he  had  had  a  satis- 
factory audience  with  the  Sultan,  who  had  <•  di- 
rected the  indemnity  to  be  arranged,"  and  had 
sent  his  "compliments  to  the  President."  In 
the  following  April,  we  find  Mr.  Hay  inquiring 
as  to  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  majesty's  promise,  and  urging  a 
speedy  conclusion.  Still  the  settlement  was  de- 
layed, and  in  January,  1900,  strong  representa- 
tions were  authorized.  Mr.  Straus  came  to  the 
United  States  on  leave,  and  did  not  return. 
The  legation  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
care  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Griscom,  as  chargS 
d'affaires  ad  interim^  who,  in  April  and  again  in 
May,  was  directed  to  remind  the  government  of 
the  Sultan's  promise,  with  an  expression  of  con- 


fidence that  it  would  be  kept.  In  June,  Mr. 
Griscom  reported  that  he  had  been  assured  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Sultan  that  the  claims  would 
be  settled  within  three  or  four  months.  Yet,  in 
February,  1901,  we  find  Mr.  Hay  again  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  expressing  the  President's 
expectation  that  the  Sultanas  oft-repeated  prom- 
ises, would  be  fulfilled,  and  insisting  upon  im- 
mediate payment.  At  last,  in  the  following 
June,  Mr.  Leishman,  the  new  American  minis- 
ter, reported  that  £19,000  had  been  deposited 
to  his  credit  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 

THE   ALASKAN    BOUNDARY   SETTLEMENT. 

Mr.  Hay  undoubtedly  possessed  the  gift  of 
settling  controversies.  Since  the  cession  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  the  bound- 
ary between  that  territory  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  had  remained  undetermined,  and  the 
adjustment  of  it  had  become  imperative.  An 
important  step  in  that  direction  was  the  modusi 
Vivendi  which  was  effected  at  Washington,  on 
October  20,  1899,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween Mr.  Hay  and  the  British  chargS  d'affaires 
ad  interim,  by  which  a  provisional  line  was  fixed 
about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal.  In  replying  to 
local  criticisms  upon  his  action,  Mr.  Hay  de- 
clared that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  re- 
mained <<  absolutely  intact,"  and  that  their  as- 
sertion in  due  time  would  be  <<  earnest  and 
thorough."  These  declarations  were  afterward 
abundantly  justified.  By  the  convention  signed 
at  Washington  on  January  24,  1903,  and  the 
decision  rendered  thereunder,  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  were  completely  established. 

His  course  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
shows  how  groundless  was  the  accusation  now 
and  then  made  that  he  was  <<too  friendly  to 
England."  There  are  in  every  country  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  special  prepossessions,  demand 
that  its  policy  shall  be  governed,  not  by  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  its  own  people,  but 
by  partiality  for  or  hostility  toward  the  interests 
of  some  other  people.  Mr.  Hay  certainly  was 
not  one  of  these.  He  no  doubt  believed,  and 
acted  upon  the  belief,  that  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect, 
was  a  sound  and  advantageous  policy,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  **  open-door "  rule  for 
which  England  had  always  stood  in  the  far 
East.  He  also  exhibited  a  wise  friendliness  to- 
ward Germany,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1899,  he  finally  settled  to  her  satisfaction 
the  Samoan  question,  without  abandoning  the 
particular  interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  things  he  acted  simply  as  an  <^  American." 
He  wished  for  no  other  title  for  himself,  and 
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insisted  upon  its  being  used  by  our  legations 
and  consul&tes  even  at  the  cost  of  some  legal 
and  practical  inconvenience. 

EKFOBOEICENT    OF   THE    HONBOE   BOOTBTNE. 

Mr.  Hay  once  declared,  in  a  speech  before  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  were  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  Golden  Rule."  For  the  application  of  the 
latter  there  is  opportunity  in  the  diplomacy  of 
all  nations  ;  of  the  former,  the  United  States  is 
the  special  champion,  and  it  found  a  careful 
guardian  in  Mr.  Hay.  Its  exposition,  as  made 
in  President  Roosevelt^s  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1901,  no  doubt  had  his  full  concur- 
rence. "The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  said  President 
Roosevelt,  "  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  a  non-American 
power  at  the  expense  of  any  American  power  on 
American  soil ;  "  it  is  "  in  no  wise  intended  as 
hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  old  world  ;  "  it  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of 
any  American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows 
each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it  desires  ;  "  nor 
does  it  "  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment 
if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  any  non-American  power."  In  this 
sense  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  observed  in  1902 
and  1903,  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  joined  in  a  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports. 
The  most  explicit  pledges  were  given  to  the 
United  States  of  an  intention  to  respect  the 
American  policy  as  it  had  been  defined.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  forcibly  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  by  the  powers  of  the  particular  meas- 
ure of  redress  which  they  had  adopted  ;  but  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  were,  neverthe- 
less, actively  employed,  with  the  result  that  the 
blockade  was  lifted  and  the  adjustment  of  claims 
committed  to  tribunals  of  arbitration. 

EFFOBTS   TO    PBOMOTE    ABBTTBATION. 

Mr.  Hay  was  a  warm  and  consistent  advocate 
of  international  arbitration.  In  his  instructions 
to  the  American  delegates  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  he  declared  that  the  duty  of 
sovereign  states  to  promote  international  justice 
by  all  wise  and  effective  means  was  second  only 
to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  preserving  their 
own  existence.  On  at  least  nine  separate  occa- 
sions he  was  concerned  in  the  employment  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  as  the  means  of  securing 
a  just  result.  But  he  was  not  content  with  special 
applications  ;  he  sought  to  create  a  general  and 
obligatory  practice  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  his 


last  diplomatic  work  was  his  effort  to  bring  about 
treaty  relations  under  which  arbitration  should 
in  certain  classes  of  cases  be  systematically  used. 
This  work  remains  to  be  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

TBEATY-MAKINa   UNDEB   KB.  HAT. 

With  the  vast  growth  of  the  country  in  all 
things,  there  is  an  inevitable  and  steady  increase 
in  the  business  of  "the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton. .This  increase  adds  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whose  de- 
partment Congress  has  seldom  been  generous. 
During  Mr.  Hay's  administration  of  its  affairs 
at  least  fifty-eight  formal  international  agree- 
ments were  concluded  and  put  into  force,  most 
of  them  in  the  form  of  treaties.  Of  extradition 
treaties  alone  not  less  than  fourteen  were  made. 
And  as  each  treaty,  or  agreement,  represents  the 
result  of  a  negotiation  which,  perhaps,  was  long 
and  intricate,  these  examples  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  vast  amount  of  current  business  for 
the  transaction  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  be  responsible,  most  of  it  performed  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  and  without  attracting  gen- 
eral attention.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  provision  of  a  force  and 
equipment  adequate  to  all  his  needs. 

HAY,    BOOSEVELT,    AND    PANAMA. 

This  sketch  of  Mr.  Hay^s  diplomatic  career 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  has  now  and  then  been  opined 
by  some  persons,  who  failed  to  approve  certain 
diplomatic  transactions,  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
coincidence  of  views  between  him  and  President 
Hoosevelt  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  ever  perfectly  agreed  on  all  ques- 
tions ;  but,  apart  from  such  minor  differences  of 
opinion  as  must  always  exist  between  men  of 
independent  thought  and  character,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Hay  worked  in  entire  harmony. 
Some  of  those  who  had  spoken  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Hay  wished  4o  believe  that  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  President's  course  in  the 
recognition  of  the  republic  of  Panama,  but  of 
such  a  variance  not  the  slightest  evidence  has 
ever  been  produced.  There  is  certainly  none 
in  his  able  correspondence  with  Oeneral  Reyes, 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Colombia ;  and 
he  no  doubt  spoke  from  conviction  when  he  de- 
clared, in  his  address  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  that  the 
President,  in  his  conduct  of  the  Panama  affair, 
<<  forged  as  perfect  a  bit  of  honest  statecraft  afti 
this  generatiop  hag  seen/' 


CANADA'S   CANAL   SYSTEM. 


BY  M.    M.   WILNER. 


PROBABLY  no  one  ever  has  looked  thought 
fully  at  a  map  of  North  America  without 
notiog  the  commercial  poaeibilities  offered  by  the 
wonderful  chain  of  waterways  tijat  reach  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  into  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. Aside  from  the  great  fall  at  Niagara, 
nature  lias  interposed  only  half-a-dozen  rapids 
to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  this  remark- 
able system.  Projects  for  overcoming  these  ob- 
stacles have  been  entertained  ever  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  white  men.  The 
^rst  canals  built  were  designed  to  accommodate 
only  batteaux,  which  were  flat  -  bottomed  and 
drew  less  than  one  foot  of  water.  The  locks 
were  G  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long,  with  2^  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills.  Tlio  remains  of  one  of 
these  canals  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Point  au  Buisson.  In 
1304,  tliey  were  enlarged  to  cive  a  depth  of  4 
feet  of  water  in  the  locks.  They  tlien  admitted 
boats  of  35  tons'  cargo,  which  was  their  capacity 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Military  necessities 
gave  an  impetus  to  canal-building  at  that  time, 
but  the  work  languished  after  the  return  of 
peace,  and  it  was  not  until  Canada  had  become 
a  aelf-mling  province  that  the  enterprise  of  open- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  was  prosecuted  with  energy 
and  carried  to  completion. 

To-day  it  is  possible  for  a  vessel  drawing  not 
more  than  14  feet  of  water  to  steam  from  any 


ocean  port  in  the  world  direct  to  Duluth  or  Chi- 
cago. In  order  to  utilize  the  entire  2.384  miles 
of  this  water  route  it  has  been  necessary  to 
build  only  13^  miles  of  canal.  The  difference 
in  level  between  Lake  Superior  and  tide-water, 
which  is  002  feet,  is  overcome  by  48  locks,  hav- 
ing a  total  lift  of  551  feet.  Nearly  t90, 000,000 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  these  canals,  and  about  $20,000,000 
more  in  their  maintenance. 


,     LAWRENCE    I 


t    lUPROVEUENTB. 


Few  people  who  have  not  traveled  upon  it 
realize  the  great  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Its  mouth,  commercially  speaking,  is  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  between  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  that  being  the  channel  commonly  used 
by  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Europe.  It  is  826 
miles  from  this  strait  to  Quebec,  and  986  miles 
to  Montreal.  Montreal  is  therefore  nearly  as 
far  from  the  ocean  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  is 
classed  as  an  ocean  port.  Not  only  is  it  accessi- 
ble to  any  ordinary  ocean  vessel,  but  the  tides  of 
the  Atlantic  come  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city.  This  long  channel  always  has  been  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  1 0  feet 
of  water.  Since  1888  the  slioals  between  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  have  been  dredged  to  a  minimum 
depth  of  27-J  feet,  making  a  submerged  canal 
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39^  miles  long,  which  may 
properly  be  considered  the 
first  section  of  the  Canadian 
canal  systenti. 

Just  above  Montreal  are 
the  famous  Lachine  rapids, 
the  most  turbulent  in  the 
liver.  Here  begins  the  first 
ot  the  canals  proper.  It  is 
called  the  LachiDe.  It  cuts 
across  a  bend  in  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  8^  miles,  over- 
coining  a  fall  of  45  feet  with 
five  locks.  It  was  originally 
planned  by  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  in  1815  as  a  military 
work,  but  was  not  completed 
till  1825.  At  that  time  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  locks 
was  only  4^  feet.  It  has 
been  twice  enlarged  since 
then.  Two  of  the  locks  now 
liave  16  feet  of  water  on  the 
sills,  and  the  others  1 4  feet, 
which  is  the  governing  depth 
of  the  entire  water  route  to 
the  Groat  Lakes. 

Above  the  Lachine  rapids 
the  river  broadens  out  into 
what  is  called  Lake  St.  Louis. 
Sixteen  miles  farther  up  is  a 
succession  of  rapids  called 
the  Coteau,   the  Cedar,  and 

the  Cascade.     To  overcome  ^„,;  pjug 

these  the  Beauharnois  Canal 
was  built  in  1845.  It  runs  for  12  miles  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  9  feet  of  water 
in  the  loclis.  This  canal,  however,  has  given 
way  to  the  march  of  improvement.  In  1892,  the 
Canadian  government  began  the  building  of  the 
Soulanges  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  since  its  completion,  seven  years  later,  the 
old  Fteauharnois  has  been  practically  abandoned 
for  navigation  purposes,  though  it  is  still  main- 
tained as  a  power  canal.  The  Soulanges  is  the 
newest  and  embodies  the  latest  engineering 
ideas  of  any  of  the  Canadian  canals.  It  has 
been  called  the  best  modern  canal  in  the  world. 
It  has  .cost  nearly  17.000.000,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  (^00,000  a  mile,  since  the  channel 
is  14  miles  long.  In  this  reach  there  arc  only 
two  slight  curves.  The  fall  ot  84  feet,  which  in 
the  old  Beauharnois  required  nine  locks,  is  over- 
come in  the  Soulanges  by  four  locks,  each  hav- 
ing a  lift  of  23|  feet.  These  are  operated  by 
electricity,  which  is  generated  by  the  power  de- 
veloped at  the  locks  themselves.  The  same 
power  furnisheH  electric  light,  which  makes  the 


channel  navigable  at  night.     The  canal  is  100 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  164  on  the  surface, 
and  has  15   feet  of  water  on  the  lock  sills.     A 
fine   macadam    highway    runs    along    its  liank. 
Highway  bridges  swing  from    the    shore,  dis- 
pensing with  piers  in  the  center  of  the  channel. 
One  of  the  difficulties  encountei 
gineers  was  the  crossing  of  three 
which  discharge  into  the  St.  L 
the  canal  route.     These  have   bi 
and  are  carried  under  the  channi 
eral  10-foot  tuljes. 

A  stretch  of  33  miles  of  open 
Lake  St.  Francis  leads  to  the  e 
Cornwall    Canal,    which    overcon 
Sault  rapids,   the  most  difficult 
river  except  the  Lachine.     This  ( 
nally  l>uilt,  in   1843,  to  accomm< 
9-feet  draught.     It  has  been  practically  rebailt 
since  1890,  bringing  it  up  to  the  14-foot  stand- 
ard.    The  old  9-fout  locks  are  still  maintained, 
however,  and  can  be  used  by  the  smaller  class 
of  vessels.     The  new  locks  are  270  feet  long  and 
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45  feet  wide.     Six  of  tliem  are  required  in  a 
cliannel  1 1  miles  long. 

The  thrc-e  remaining  artificial  waterways  along 

tlie  St.  Lawrence  are  collectively  known  as  tlie 

Williamsburg  canals,  though  thero  are  several 

miles  of  river  channel  between  tliepi  and  each 

has  its  individual  name.      The  first  of  tliesu  is 

the  Farran's  Point  Canal,  1  mile  long.     Here  a 

new  lock.  SOO  feet  long,  lias  been  built.     It  is 

capable  of  taking  an  entire  tow  at  a  time.     Ten 

miles  farther  up  the  stream  is  the  Rapide  Flat 

Canal,  3f  miles  long,   with  two   locks  of  the 

standard    type,   and    4  miles  farther  on  is  the 

Galops  Canal,  with  one  guard  and  two  lift  locks, 

I  lias  been  carried  out  to  a  h'ngth  of 

This  canal  is  in  two  sections — the 

1  the  Cardinal.    They  are  really  two 

laU,  but  are  connected  by  an  em- 

liich  makes  a  channel  known  as  the 

in&l.     The  total  length  is  T^  miles. 

i\  section  liaa  been    cut  through   a 

sn  which  stands  the  village  of  Car- 

t  government  bought  a  part  of  the 

oved  it  out  of  the  way.     Tins  cut  is 

p  at  its  highest  point,  and  is  5,900 


HITKR,  PIkfrt  THE  CnAOmfeRB  t, 

(A  thrllllDg  lOD-foot  downhill  ride  oi 


feet  long.  Its  slopes  ate  protected  by  masonry, 
making  it  one  of  the  roost  interesting  points 
along  the  entire  route. 

I'he  whole  St.  Lawrence  system  has  43  miles 
of  artificial  channel  and  26  locks,  the  total 
distance  frdm  Montreal  to  Kingston  being  188 
miles.  Tiiere  is  one  canal  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Murray,  giving  a  passage 
5  miles  long  between  the  western  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  lake.  This  is  used,  bow- 
ever,  only  for  local  traflBc. 

AROUND    NIAGARA    FALLS. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  the  Canadian  canala 
is  the  Welland,  though  it  is  really  of  less  im- 
portance to   Canada  than   those  along  the   St. 
Lawrence.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  freight  passing  up  and  down  tlie  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  third  greater  each  year  than  the 
quantity  going  through  the  Welland.    Moreover, 
two-thirds  of  the  vessels  that  use- the  Welland 
are  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  while  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  three-fourths  of  the  ves- 
sels are   Cana<lian.      The  Canadians,   however, 
had  connected  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  with 
a  canal  of  suQicient  dimen- 
sions   to    accommodate    the 
lake    vessels    of    that    day, 
while  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
still  closed  to  everything  but 
batteaus,  and  this  canal  had 
reached    the    1 4-foot    depth 
twelve  years  before  the  St. 
Lawrence  channels  had  been 
opened   to   vessels    drawing 
more  than  9  feet.     The  Wel- 
land now  extends  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  from  Port  Dal- 
housie,  on   Lake  Ontario,  to 
PortColborne,  on  Lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  'Id^  miles.     In 
this  short  channel  there  are 
2o  lift  locks  and  one  guard 
lock.     The    total    fall    over- 
come   is    326J    feet.     More 
than  half  the  entire  differ- 
ence  in    elevation    between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  is  encountered 
in  this  Welland    peninsula. 
The  locks    are    still    of  the 
standard    14-foot   depth,  to 
which  they  were  enlarged  in 
1887,  and  are  270  feet  long 
and  45  feet  wide, 
ma  LOWER  OTTAWA  In    addition  to  the  main 

line  of  the  canal,  the  govern- 
t.)  ment  maintains  the  old  chan- 
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nel  for  llj  miles,  from  Port  Dalhousie  south- 
ward, with  a  depth  of  10^  feet.  At  Port  Robin- 
son a  junction  is  formed  witli  the  Chippewa  or 
Welland  River,  which  flows  eastward  into  the 
Niagara  just  above  the  Canadian  rapids.  With 
only  two  locks,  overcoming  a  fall  of  but  10  fecf, 
a  navigable  channel,  9  feet  10  inches  deep,  is 
maintained  by  way  of  this  river  to  the  Niagara, 
but  it  is  little  used.  Another  !)-foot  branch 
runs  to  Port  Maitland,  a  few  miles  up  the  lake 
from  Port  Colborne,  connecting  with  the  Grand 


River,  which  thus  becomes  the  principal  feeder 
for  the  main  canal. 

A    BIT   OF   NATIONAL    PBIDE. 

The  Welland  Canal  completes  the  water  route 
from  the  ocean  to  the  interior  lakes,  but  there 
is  one  other  important  link  in  the  chain,  which 
was  built,  not  because  of  an  actual  necessity,  but 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  Canadians  to  have  a 
through  channel  from  Lake  Superior  in  their 
own  territory.     This  is  the  Sautt  Sainte  Marie 
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Canal,  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron. The  canal  ie  only  1^  miles  long,  and  con- 
bibU  practically  of  a  single  great  lock  900  feet 
long  and  60  feet  vide,  with  20  feet  3  inchee  of 
water  on  the  sill.  It  has  cost  more  than  $4,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  lock  on 
the  American  side,  but  is  of  less  width,  and  the 
American  lock  takes  vessels  of  21  feet  draught. 
Tbe  American  lock  is  the  largest  in  the  worid. 
The  two  locks  pass  more  tonnage  each  year  than 
any  other  canat  in  the  world.  The  proportion 
of  the  Canadian  lock  is  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  each  season. 


the  northern  projection  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  ex- 
tends up  the  Trent  River  and  through  a  succes- 
sion of  small  lakes  to  Lake  Balsam,  thence  to 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  down  the  Severn  River  to 
Georgian  Bay.  The  distance  is  216  miles,  and 
the  only  gap  is  the  19  miles  between  Lake  Bal- 
aam and  Lake  Simcoe.  TLis  is  called  the  Trent 
navigation  system.  About  66  miles  of  it  are 
now  unnavigable.  Only  about  20  miles  of  actual 
canal  would  be  needed  to  open  the  whole  route. 
Work  now  under  way  will  make  a  continuous 
channel,  160  miles  long,  from  Heely's  Falls,  43 


The  only  remaining  sliip  canal  in  Canada  is  a 
stretch  about  half  a  mile  long,  at  Cape  Breton, 
Xova  Scotia,  connecting  St.  Peter's  Bay  witli  the 
Brasd'Or  lakes.  There  are  three  barge  systems, 
however,  which  deserve  some  attention.  One  of 
these  has  a  special  interest  for  Americans  be- 
cause it  forms  part  of  a  complete  water  route, 
over  400  miles  long,  from  Montreal  or  Quebec 
to  New  York.  This  is  the  Richelieu  and  Lake 
Champlain  system.  It  extends  from  Sorel,  at 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers,  to  the  Internationa!  boundary.  The 
distance  is  81  miles.  The  natural  channel  of  the 
Richelieu  River  is  used  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  There  are  a  dam  and  a  lock  at  St.  Ours. 
14  miles  south  of  Sorel,  and  20  miles  farther 
eoutii  the  Chambly  Canal  begins,  running  for  12 
miles  along  the  river-bank.  There  are  nine  locks 
in  this  canal.  The  governing  depth  is  T  feet, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  present 
Champlain  Canal  from  Whitehall  to  Troy,  though 
the  Champlain  will  be  deepened  Co  12  feet  in  a 
few  years. 

A  more  important  system,  commercially,  fol- 
lows the  Ottawa  River  from  its  mouth,  a  few 
miles  above  Montreal,  to  Ottawa,  119  miles. 
This  is  all-river  navigation  except  the  Ste.  Anne 
lock,  at  the  head  of  Montreal  Island,  and  the 
Carillon  &  Grcnville  Canal,  TJ  miles  long,  which 
contains  9-foot  locks.  At  Ottawa,  connection  is 
made  with  the  Rideau  Canal,  stretching  south- 
westward  126  miles  to  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario.  About  half  of  this  waterway  is 
artificial,  the  Rideau  and  Cataraqui  rivers  fur- 
nishing the  remainder.  Tliere  are  :J5  locks, 
but  only  14  of  them  .are  used  on  the  down  trip. 
The  governing  navigation  depth  is  4^  feet. 

BHOBT-COT  TO    LAKE   HUBON. 

There  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  natural  water- 
ways forming  almost  a  complete  connection  be- 
tween Georgian  Bay,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  which  is 


miles  above  Trenton,  to  Lake  Simcoe*.  Only  the 
terminal  reaches  will  then  have  to  be  improved 
to  change  the  Trent  system  from  an  interior  to 
an  interlake  waterway,  which,  the  Canadians 
hope,  will  prove  a  strong  rival  to  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  distance  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Wei- 
land  Canal  is  over  500  miles,  so  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  about  300  miles  by  the  new  channel. 
The  Trent  system  will  not  be  a  ship  canal,  as  has 
been  erroneously  represented  by  some  American 
newspapers.  The  governing  depth  of  water  in 
the  locks  is  only  6J^  feet.  Moreover,  tbe  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  are  such  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  a  ship  canal  ever  will  be  attempted 
loy  this  route. 

The  Trent  system  has  become  famous  among 
engineers  for  the  lock  at  Peterborough,  about 
100  miles  northwest  of  Trenton..  This  lock, 
which  is  of  tlie  hydraulic  type,  makes  a  direct 
vertical  lift  of  65  feet.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  on  the  continent,  and  the  largest  in 
the  worid.  Two  water-tight  steel  Iwxes,  each 
holding  1,300  tons  of  water,  ascend  and  descend 
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between  three  great  guide 
towers,  100  feet  high,  built 
of  solid  masonry.  Wlien 
one  chamber  is  up  the  otlier 
is  always  down.  A  boat  en- 
ters a  chamber;  the  gates  are 
closed  ;  a  little  additional 
weightof  water  is  introduced 
into  the  other  chamber  and 
the  boat  rises  swiftly  and 
steadily  to  the  higher  level, 
the  operation  being  almost 
automatic.  Only  three  min- 
utes are  required  to  make  the 
lift,  and  the  entire  lockage 
is  accomplished  in  about 
twelve  minutes.  The  lock 
will  accommodate  a  bargeof 
800  tons;  It  was  completed 
in  1903,  at  a  cost  of  Jsoo,- 
000.     A  similar  lock,  with  a  thi 

lift  of  55  feet,  is  to  be  begun 
this  year  at  Kirkfield,  between  Lake  Balsam  and 
liake  Simcoe. 

There  is  another  possible  water  connection  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
is  said  to  afford  a  practicalile  route  for  a  ship 
canal.  This  is  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  and 
the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  rivers.     The  total  dis- 


tance from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal  by  this 
route  is  430  miles,  which  would  be  some  300 
miles  less  than  the  present  route  by  way  of  Lake 
Erie.  A  survey  and  favorable  report  were  made 
as  long  ago  as  1 856.  G.  Y.  Wisner,  a  Detroit  en- 
gineer, stati^d  before  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  that  a  30-foot  canal  along 
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this  line  could  be  built  for  $80,000,000,  with 
only  40  miles  of  actual  canal  and  74  miles  of  im- 
proved river  navigation,  the  remainder  being 
natural  channel.  In  practice,  however,  it  would 
not  pay  to  send  costly  lake  or  ocean  vessels 
through  such  a  long  and  narrow  inland  waterway. 
Another  project  which  has  been  discussed  is 
to  build  a  ship  canal  from  Georgian  Bay  direct- 
ly to  Toronto.  The  distance  is  about  70  miles, 
which  is  nearly  the  length  of  the  course  now ' 
used  by  lake  vessels  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie  through  the  St.  Clair  River  and  lake  and  the 
Detroit  River.*  The  work,  however,  would  be 
expensive,  and  the  commercial  results  doubtful. 

WELL    WORTH    DOING. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Canadian  canals  repre- 
sent a  very  creditable  degree  of  enterprise.  As 
commercial  competitors  with  other  trade  routes, 
they  claim  their  share  of  commerce,  and  they 
must  always  have  a  liealthful,  regulating  effect 
on  freight  rates.  They  transport  about  one  third 
more  through  freight  each  season  to  Montreal 
than  is  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  the 


present  Erie  Canal.  Montreal's  grain  receipts 
by  both  lake  and  rail  in  1904  were  about  one- 
fifth  those  of  Buffalo  by  lake  alone.  The  typi- 
cal boat  using  the  Well  and  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  is  247  by  4*2.6  feet.  Such  a  boat 
can  carry  68,000  bushels  of  grain  or  3,000  tons 
of  iron  ore.  The  newest  lake  boats  run  as  high 
as  5169  feet  in  length  and  56  feet  beam.  The 
trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  has  some  advantage 
over  the  return  voyage,  inasmuch  as  vessels 
have  to  use  only  the  Cornwall,  Soulanges,  and 
Lachine  canals.  The  rapids  opposite  the  other 
canals  can  be  run  easily.  All  the  rapids  are  run 
by  passenger  steamers  built  especially  for  the 
purpose,  but  this  is  done  only  to  make  the  trip 
more  interesting  to  tourists.  A  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  route  is  the  high  insurance  charged 
on  vessels  traversing  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Through  voyages  from  the  ocean  to  the  upper 
lakes  have  not  generally  proved  profitable. 

But  while  the  expectations  of  visionary  people 
have  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  real- 
ized, the  Canadian  canals  amply  repay  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  them. 


ELECTRIC  TRACTION  ON  GERMAN  RIVERS 

AND  CANALS. 


AN  interesting  solution  of  the  river  and  canal 
traction  problem  has  been  attempted  on 
the  Feltow  Canal,  in  Germany.  The  question 
to  be  decided  was  that  of  some  rapid  and  cheap 
means  of  traction.  Tugs  could  not  be  used,  as 
the  canal  is  too  narrow.  The  engineers,  there- 
fore, had  recourse  to  electric  traction  upon  the 
towing-path  ;  but  there  was  the  diflBiculty,  how 
not  to  hamper  work  on  the  banks  in  any  way. 

This  canal,  which  traverses  an  industrial  re- 
gion, forms  a  kind  of  port  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  length.  Pinnaces  are  always  lying  along 
its  banks,  in  order  to  take  in  or  discharge  cargo, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  cable  serving  to  draw 
the  boats  should  always  pass  above  the  masts 
(about  four  meters  in  height)  of  the  pinnaces  or 
barges  arranged  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  or 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  competitive  exhibition  was  organized,  in 
which  the  chief  German  electrical  firms  partici- 
pated. The  victory  was  carried  off  by  Siemens 
&  Schuckert  with  an  electric  locomotive  of  a 
special  type,  which  was  first  tested  for  a  period 
of  two  months.  A  small  generating  station  was 
put  up,  and  supplied  continuous  current  of  550 
volts  to  the  motors  of  the  locomotive  by  means 


of  a  double-conductor  trolley  line.  The  engine 
weighs  6.5  tons,  including  two  S-horse-power 
motors  driving  the  axles,  of  which  there  are 
three,  by  means  of  double  gearing. 

The  two  live  axles  are  mounted  on  a  bogie. 
Immediately  behind  the  engine  driver's  cab, — 
which  is,  of  course,  in  front  of  the  vehicle  and 
entirely  closed  in  by  glass, — there  is  the  towing- 
winch,  which  is.  not  rigidly  fixed  to  its  shaft, 
but  connected  therewith  by  means  of  a  friction 
coupling  which  commences  to  slide  at  a  fixed 
strain.  On  leaving  the  winch  the  towing-cord 
passes  through  an  eye  made  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod  situated  upon  the  rear  axle  of  the  loco- 
motive. This  rod  is  adapted  to  pivot  on  its 
base,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  aid  of 
a  1  horse-power  motor.  The  cord  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  vessel  to  be  towed.  To  enable 
the  machine  to  withstand  the  strain  put  upon  it 
by  the  towing-cord,  its  weight  is  not  symmet'ric- 
ally  distributed. 

The  rail  on  the  land  side  carries  85  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  locoijiotive,  while  the  rail 
on  the  bank  side  carries  15  per  cent.  The  tow- 
ing tests  were  made  with  barges,  one  of  which 
measured  53  meters  in  length,   7.80  meters  in 
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widtli,  and  liaving  a  ilrauglit 
of  1.70  nutters  with  a  load  of 
400  tons.  Tlie  second  was  48 
met&rain  lengtli,  6.50  meters 
in  width,  with  a  draught  of 
1.30  muters  under  a  load  of 
320  tons;  the  third  was  45 
meters  in  length,  4.60  itietei's  I 
in  widtli,  with  a  draught  of  < 
1.50  meters  under  a,  load  of 
190  tons :  and,  finally,  the 
fourth  was  45  meters  in 
length,  4.50  meters  in  width, 
with  a  draught  of  140inoterB 
under  a  load  of  154  tons. 
When  running  empty,  the 
locomotive  consumes  4.5  am- 
peres at  a  speed  of  5  kilo' 
meters  per  hour,  and  8.5 
amperes  at  a  speed  of  10  kil- 
ometers. The  tension  is  al- 
ways 550  volts.  In  some  of 
the    tests    the    towing  ■  rope 

measured  TSmeters  in  length,  electhic  motor  used  on  thb  pbliow  c*»*l. 

and  tlie  iron  rod  support- 
ing it  was  3.90  meters  ahove  the  water.  First,  required  per  each  ton-mile  of  load.  It  was 
one  of  the  barges  was  towed,  and  thi'n  groups  found  that  the  traction  rceistance  increased  about 
of  two,  three,  and  four  barges.  At  a  mean  15  per  cent,  when  the  bargea  were  near  the  bank 
speed  of  4.02  kilometers  pi^r  hour  the  trac-  of  the  canal,  while  it  decreased  by  nearly  10 
tion  resistance  was  about  0.954  kilograms  per  per  cent,  directly  two  boata  passed  or  crossed 
ton  load,  with  a  consumption  of  0,014  kilowatts  each  other.  For  short  towing  lengths  the  re- 
per   ton  ;    in    this    case,    5.G    watts-hours   were      sistance  increased  very  I'apidly. 


WHAT   THE    PEOPLE   READ    IN    HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM,   AND   SWITZERLAND. 


MANY  of  tlio  inoeS  highly  prized  o(  our 
national  American  cbaracteristics  have 
come  to  lis  from  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  our 
oldest  families.  No  more  clearly  is  this  shown 
than  in  t^c  independence  of  our  thought,  par- 
ticularly in  thi;  press.  The'  Dutch  press  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  its  independence  and  for 
the  extent  of  its  field.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  high-class  illustrated  monthly  reviews  and 
popular  magazines  which  have  the  world  for 
their  field. 

The  sturdy  moral,  religious,  and  mental  quali- 
ties of  tLe  Dutch  people  are  shown  strikingly  by 
the  fact  that  the  premier  of  the  kingdom  up  to 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  Dr.  Kuyper,  head  of  the 
Conservative  Church  and  editor  of  the  StandaoTd, 
a  great  daily,  which  is  counted  the  chief  of -the 
clerical  organs,  besides  being  a  fine  progressive 
journal.  The  first  editor,  head  of  a  great  church, 
and  prime  minister,— in  no  country  of  the  world 
except  Holland  would  this  be  possible. 

The    literary    and    mechanical    finish    of    the 


Dutch  monthlins  is  unsurpassed.  De  Gids  (The 
Guide),  of  Amsterdam,  devotes  itself  to  literary 
and  descriptive  articles,  and  to  political  discus- 
sion of  a  very  advanced  tone.  Orize  Eeuw  (Our 
Century),  of  Haarlem,  is  more  conservative,  but 
fully  ae  influential.  Ehevier's  {Ehevier's  Geilhis- 
treerd  Maandschrifi — Elsevier's  Illustrated  Month- 
ly), publislied  in  Amsterdam,  is  jierhaps  the  best 
illustrated  monthly  published  in  The  Nether- 
lands. In  make-up  it  resembles  the  Century  or 
Harper's.  Boon's  Miiffazi/a  (Amsterdam)  is  some- 
what cheaper  in  form,  but  well  illustrated  and 
of  immense  circulation.  De  Ilollandsche  Revue 
(Haarlem)  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  English  and  American  Review  of  Reviews. 
It  has  original  features,  anil  reviews  and  trans- 
lations. It  is  well  illustrated.  The  editor,  Frans 
Netscher,  is  a  well-known  writer,  belonging  to 
the  younger  school  of  Dutch  literary  men,  and 
a  follower  of  Zola. 

The  Dutch  have  an  influential  and  extensive 
weekly  press.     The  Anislerdnnimir  (Wtekblad  voor 
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ir  of  llic  H'lllanilwhc  Reeur.]  (EdlUir  u(  the  Aluemecn  BaniUhtilad.) 


(Edllop  of  the 


.Vc(/er?"H(/— Weekly  for  The  NcthorlandB)  is  very 
ailvanceil  politically,  and  n  finely  edite<i  review 
of  tlie  wet'k.  It  is  generally  known  as  iJc  Gronic 
(The  Green),  on  account  of  ila  green  cover,  and 
is  exceedingly  popular  tlirougli  tlie  fine  cartoon 
work  of  Job.  BraakensJek,  whose  cartoons  are 
ofn?n  reproduced  in  this  He  view.  IJe  J'rins 
<The  Prince),  of  Amsterdam,  is  another  popular 
and  progressive  weekly.  J'Jiyen  Ilaard  (Our  Own 
Hearth),  also  of  Amstei-datn,  is  oki- fashioned, 
but  solid,  while  Aiirde  en  hacr  Volken  (the  Earth 
and  Its  Peoples),  of  Amsterdam,  is  especially 
known  for  its  descriptions  of  iliiferent  countries. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  to  the  Dutch  what 
Auli'uT  du  Monile  is  to  the  French. 

Daily  journalism  among  the  Dutch  is  digni- 
fied, progressive,  and  highly  influential.  In  po 
litical  character,  the  principal  Dutch  newspapers 
are  divided  hetweon  the  two  great  parties, — the 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  The  two  great  Lib- 
eral supporters  are  Iht  Ahjemfeti  HandeUb}ad(T]\e 
General  Trade  Journal),  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Nieuu-e  Roilcrilanische  Couranl  (New  Rotterdam 
Newspaper),  of  Rotterdam.  The  editor  of  the 
former  is  Charles  Boissevain.  a  well-known  po- 
litical and  economic  writer.  The  Conservative, 
anti- revolutionary,  and  clerical  organ  is  l>e 
SUindiiurd  (Amsterdam),  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Kuy- 
per,  a  remarkably  clever  man  and  a  writer  of 
many  books.  Another  newspaper  which  sup- 
ports the  clericals  is  lid  A'/cHUt*  mn  deii.  ling 
(The  News  of  the  Day),  pulilished  in  Amster- 
dam, perhaps  the  most  po|Hilar  journal  in  the 
country.  It  is  read  in  every  town  and  hamlet. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  forty  tlmiisand.  which 
for  a  population  of  five  and  one-half  millions 
ia  a  good  deal. 


THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  BELGIUM. 

Although  a  great  quantity  of  French  and  Ger- 
man printed  matter  is  read  in  Belgium  and  all 
the  large  French  and  German  periodicals  (partic- 
ularly the  French)  are  largely  patronized,  the  Bel- 
gians have  an  extensive  periodical  literature  of 
their  own  in  the  French  and  Flemish  languages, 
and  some  in  the  Walloon  language.  There  are 
comparatively  few  Belgian  monthlies  or  week- 
lies, but  many  strong  and  influential  dailies. 

The  Belgian  daily  press  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  partisan.  Politics  enters  largely 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  Belgians.  There  are 
three  great  parties, — Conservative,  Liberal,  and 
Socialist, — the  first  two  dividing  the  country. 
The  best- known  and  most  influential  journals 
are,  of  course,  published  in  Brussds.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Conservative,  or  Catholic,  party  is  in 
power,  and  its  principal  organs  are  the  Journal 
de  Bruxellrs,  the  Organ  of  the  present  iiiinistry, 
the  P'lirinlc,  and  the  Vinylieiue  Sifch  (Twentieth 
Century).  Outside  of  the  capital,  the  best- 
known  Conservative  papers  are  the  Bien  Public 
(Public  Good),  of  Ghent,  a  purely  clerical  organ, 
and  the  MelrnpnU;  of  Antwerp,  a  Catholic  com- 
mercial journal.  The  Liberal  party  in  thecapi- 
ital  numbers  among  its  supporters  the  veteran 
and  world-famous  Imlejiendaiice  liclge,  the  £lnile 
Behjc,  and  the  Clironi'/ue.  The  Imtipandanee  Beige 
is  one  of  the  best-edited  and  most  influential 
daily  newspapers  of  Europi?, — indeed,  of  the 
world.  Its  news  service  is  excellent,  and  its 
editorial  page  far-famed,  particularly  for  its 
opinions  on  international  topics.  The  editor  is, 
perhaps,  the  best-known  Belgian  journalist,  Ro- 
land de  Marvs,  who,  though  an  opponent  of  the 
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party  in  power,  supports  the  government's  policy 
in  tlie  Congo,  The  Indipendance  Be/ye  is  a  very 
old  journal,  and  formerly,  when  France  waa  an 
empire,  it  had  considerable  influence  among  the 
Froncli  people  generally.  This  journal  has  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  Continent. 

The  two  minor  parties,  the  Progressive  and 
.Socialietic,  also  have  their  organs,  tho  lie/orme 
and  the  PeupU)  of 
ISrussels.  AU  these 
journals  are  printed 
in  French,  which  is 
the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  king- 
dom. Thore  are, 
however, 


■ntial   and 


!ar  joi 


popu- 


Flemish     language. 


thei 


the 


(Editor  L'lniUpenaancc  Belye.) 


best-known  and 

longest  -  established 

are   Jfcf   Laatste 

y,euw3    (The    Last 

News),  in  Brussels, 

and   Ilel    IlaiuhhUad   (The    Business  Journal), 

published  in  Antwerp. 

Among  the  reviews  and  weeklies  are  the  Re- 
vue  Oinerah,  the  Revue  dc  Belgique,  and  the  two 
illustrateil  weeklies,  tho  Bi-lgi</ue  lUustri  and  the 
Natinnal  Illustre.  Then  there  is  the  important, 
influential  sheet,  the  Moniteur  dcs  Inlerels  Ma(e- 
Tieh  (Monitor  of  Material  Interests),  and  also 
the  authoritative  official  pu'ilication  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  MoTiilfiir  /!r/-/r. 


THE  SWISS  PRESS. 

The  daily  press  of  Switzerland,  particularly 
that  in  the  German  and  French  languages,  is 
among  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  (hdinare 
WocJiemeilang,  founded  in  Basle  in  1610,  but 
which  suspended  publication  one  year  later,  is 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished beyond  the  Alps.  About  1633,  Zurich 
receiveil  her  first  newspaper,  tlie  Wdchentlieke 
Ordinare  und  Exlniordnulee  Zeituiiij.  The  oldest 
newspaper  published  in  Switzerland  to-day  is  the 
Zurckische  FreHagszeitung,  jn  Zurich,  founded  in 
IC83.  This  journal  was  published  by  a  family 
named  Biiri;li  for  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  There  are  fourteen  Swiss  dailies  existing 
to-day  which  were  founded  between  1758  and 
I799r  The  Swiss  people,  while  they  patronize 
largely  the  periodical  press  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  have  an  excellcut  and  influential  daily 
press  of  their  own.  It  is  only  in  the  montlilies 
and  weeklies  that  they  ilepend  on  other  European 
countries  for  their  reading.  At  present  there 
are,  in  round  numbers,  about  1,000  journals,  584 
of  these  being  in  German,  31'G  in  French,  36  in 
Italian,  G  in  English,  3  in  Romanish,  and  45  in 
various  other  languages.  The  oldest  are  pub- 
lished in  Basle  and  Geneva.  Among  the  best- 
known  of  tho  Swiss  journals,  at  home  or  abroad, 
are  ;  In  German,  the  Band,  of  Berne  :  the  An- 
zeigci_  of  Basic  ;  the  Tngldalt,  tho  7Vv/,  and  the 
.Veue  Zurchei-  Zi^itiin^,  of  Zurich  ;  tlie  Viilerlnnd, 
of  -Lucerne,  and  the  Oherhmd,  of  Interlaken.  In 
French,  tlie  .hm-md  dc  aeii^v.:  of  Geneva,  and  tlie 
IJuzclle  dc  XuMsamie- and  the  .Sui^^se  I.ibcniJf,,  of 
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Noufchfttel.  And  in  Italian,  the  Dovere,  of  Bellin- 
zona,  aud  the  Gazzetia  Tietnese,  of  Lugano.  Tlieee 
dailiL-s  are  of  the  same  general  typographical 
(orm.  and  contain  the  same  general  contents,  as 
the  Germaa  and  French  dailies.  Id  the  dailies 
of  the  smaller  towns  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
commercial  news  about  the  local  district.  The 
Bund,  of  Berne,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  in- 
fluential Swiss  daily.  Its  editor,  Dr.  M.  Biihler, 
is  a  well-known  Swiss  politician.  The  Xalional 
Zeitung,  of  Basle,  was  Up  to  a  few  months  ago 
edited  by  a  well-known  Swiss  public  man,  Dr. 
Emile  Frey,  formerly  Swiss  minister  to  the 
United  States.  The  Zurcher  Taghtatt  is  also  a 
very  old  and  influential  Zurich  daily.  Other 
Swiss  papers  in  German  of  age  and  influence 
are:  Aurgauer  Taghtatt,  of  Aarau  ;  Apjiemetler 
Ztitung,  qI  Herisau  ;  the  Busier  Nachrichlen^  of 
Basle  ;  the  Lucemer  Tagblatt,  of  Lucerne  ;  the 
Jnldiigemblatt,  of  Berne  ;  the  Solothurtur  Tag- 
blatt and  the  Ohwaldner  Volksfrtund,  of  Unterwal- 
den  ;  the  Zuger  Volksblati,  of  Ziig,  and  the  Gutt- 
hdrd  Post  and  the  Frtie  Rhdtier.  of  GI&ruB. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  is  the  most  influential 
journal  in  French.  Its  political  articles  are 
considered  particularly  strong,   and   at  present 


it  reflects  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss  federal 
council.  Otlier  well-known  French  dailies  are  : 
the  National  Suisse,  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  ;  the 
Jura  Bemois,  of  St.  Imier  ;  the  Kouvellisle  T'au- 
dois,  of  Lausanne  ;  and  the  Liberti,  of  Fribourg. 
Papers  of  particular  interest  iu'commercial  mat- 
ters are  ;  the  InteUigenzblatt,  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  tiie  llandels  Kurier,  of  Biel.  In  Samaden  is 
published  the  Fogl  d' Engiadina,  in  the  Romanisli 
language.  Among  the  weeklies,  the  ones  best 
known  are  tho.^aT-3au!Wii!jTV"oc/irnW«K,  of  Aarau, 
and  the  cartoon  journal,  Nehehpalter,  of  Zurich. 
There  is  also  nn  illustrated  descriptive  fort- 
nightly entitled  Die  Scliweix.  The  best-known 
monthly  is  the  Bibliotheque  Universetle  et  Revue 
Suisse,  of  Lausanne. 

Thanks  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Switzerland,  no  government  censorship  exist- 
ing, there  is  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  refugee 
and  anarchist  organs  published  in  Switzerland 
than  in  any  other  country,  llie  Iskra,  organ  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  (Deniocralic  Revolutionary) 
Labor  party,  is  published  in  Geneva,  and  so  is 
the  Razsviet,  another  Russian  revolutionary  or- 
gan. In  Geneva,  also,  is  published  the  Italian 
anarchist  revolutionist  sheet,  the  Risvegliu. 


til  Duvrre  and  Ihi 
LIMrale.  and  the  Jmin 
»re  printed  Id  German 


THE  SOLAR  OBSERVATORY  ON   MOUNT  WILSON. 


BY  PAUI-  P.    FOSTER. 


THE  Solar  Obflervatory  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution IB  the  ntjwcst  and  loftiest  astrononi' 
icftl  observatory  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wilson,  in  southern 
California,  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which 
is  thirty  miles  away,  and  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  cities  of  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  observatory  has  been  established  for  the 
special  purpose  of  studying  the  sun  and  the  prob- 
lems of  stellar  evolution.  Its  insti'uments  will 
be  employed  in  making  daily  computations  of  the 
volum«  of  solar  radiation,  to  determine  whether 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  amount  of  beat 
wlijcli  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  ;  while 
the  stars  and  nebula  will  lie  constantly  observed 
by  the  most  highly  developed  instruments  of 
modern  times.  Under  the  very  favorable  con- 
ditions existing  at  Mount  Wilson,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  new  and  wonderful  instruments  which 
modern  astronomy  is  developing,  it  is  expected 
that  great  advances  will  be  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  heavenly  bodies. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  solar  condi- 
tions Las  long  been  recognizi'd  hy  asti-onomers. 
The  ^nn  is  the  ptar  pearest  the  earth,  the  next 


nearest  of  which  we  have  knowledge  being  300,- 
000  times  more  distant.  "While  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  instruments  adapt' 
e4  for  solar  study,  the  unfarorable  conditions 
existing  at  all  the  ohier  observatories  have  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  study  of  the  sun,  and 
only  one  of  the  twenty-two  great  refracting  tele- 
scopes has  been  regularly  employed  in  solar  work. 

After  long  and  careful  investigation  of  pos- 
sible sites,  it  was  found  that  almost  ideal  condi- 
tions existed  at  Mount  Wilson.  Its  summit  is 
covered  with  trees,  thus  preventing  the  radia- 
tion from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  present  at 
other  elevated  observatories  ;  the  prevailing  at- 
mosphere is  clear  and  calm,  and  a  cloudy  or 
stormy  day  is  a  rarity.  Thege  considerations 
led  the  management  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
to  make  a  large  grant  of  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson  for  the 
study  of  solar  conditions,  with  adequate  provi- 
sion for  its  maintenance  during  at  least  ten 
years,  the  usual  length  of  what  is  termed  "a 
sun-spot  period." 

W^ithin  the  past  few  months  two  important 
telescopes  have  been  located  upon  Mount  Wi]- 
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wiiiply  different  in  their  construction  and  pur- 
pose. Tlie  larger  is  tho  Snow  telescope,  a  re- 
flector very  unlike  the  ordinary  refractinft 
telescope  bo  familiar  to  aii.  This  remarkable 
instrument  consists  of  a  series  of  mirrors  ar- 
ranged on  a  succession  of  granite  pedestals  and 
housed  in  a  steel  framework,  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  canvas  walls.  Steel  guy 
ropes,  anchored  to  large  masses  of  concrete,  pi»- 


son,  a  permanent  building  for  tlic  astronomers 
and  staff  called  "The  Monastery"  has  been 
erected,  and  the  complete  equijiment  of  a  mod- 
ern observatory  is  rapidly  being  installed. 

I'he  two  large  teieacopes  now  employe*]  are 


(For  pbotOHraphir  work  un  nebnln  nnd  stars.) 

vent  the  structure  from  being  blown  over  in  the 
gales  of  winter.  The  coelostat  pier,  which  is 
the  end  containing  tho  plane  mirrors,  stands  on 
a  slope  of  the  mountain,  its  focal  axis  being 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  plane 
mirrors  receive  the  Bun's  raya  and  reflect  them 
the  entire  length  of  the  framework  upon  two 
groat  concave  mirrors,  each  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  of  different  focal  lengths,  which  focus 
the  rays  upon  screons,  producing  images  of 
the  sun  seven  and  sixteen  inches  in  diamet«r. 
In  studying  these  images  an  instrument  called 
tho  Bpectroheliograph  is,  employed,   by  which 
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the  aun'a  image  can  be  ex- 
amiaed  in  a  selected  light 
and  information  may  be 
gained  regarding  tbe  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  sun. 
A  five/ootniirror  is  already 
being  prepared,  and  will 
eventually  be  mounted, 
when  the  observatory  will 
bo  provided  with  the  lar- 
gest and  linest  refli.'ctor  in 
the  world  for  solar  observa- 
tions. 

The  other  important  in- 
strument now  in  active  use 
is  the  Bruce  photographic 
telescope,  an  instrument  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing 
stars  and  nebulffi.  It  has  a 
short  focus  and  a  wide  Held, 
and  by  its  means  remarka- 
ble photographs  of  the  vast 
star  clouds  of  the  Milky 
"Way  have  been  obtained, 
which  picture  those  stiipen- 
dous  regions  onardatively 
large  scale  and  with  exqui- 
site definition.  The  Bruce  ire  soutb  end  of  the  e^ow  TKt.rsci>pE  house.  sHonino  oreat  coelostat  pier. 
telescope  was  completed  and 

erected  at  the  Verkos  Observatory,  at  Williams  latitude  of  which  it  is  expected  to  reach  portions 
Bay,  Wis.,  in  1904,  and  late  in  that  year  was  of  the  Milky  Way  unattainable  from  the  lati- 
transferred  to  Mount  Wilson,  from  the  lower     tude  6t  Wisconsin.     The  more  transparent  at- 
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moBpliero  of  Mount  Wilson  will  also  tnakfl  it 
possible  to  photograph  some  of  the  great  dif- 
fused nebulosities  which  are  obscured  by  the 
denser  air  at  lower  levels. 

"Tlie  Monastery,"  which  contains  the  offices 
and  quarters  of  the  staff  of  astronomers  and  assist- 
ants, is  an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  Mission  style 


To  transport  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment up  the  steep,  roadless  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain was  no  easy  tusk.  It  is  a  fifteen-mile  tnp 
to  Pasadena,  the  nearest  city,  nine  miles  of  this 
op  a  steep  and  narrow  trail  impassable  for  or- 
dinary teams.  The  lighter  materials  were  car- 
ried on  mnle-back,  and  the  heavier  portions  on 
a  truck,  facetiously  termed  the  "mountain  au- 
tomobile," which  was  designed  especially  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  constructed  of  four  automo- 
bile wheels,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
heavy  rubber  tires.  The  wheels  are  but  two 
feet  apart,  on  account  of  the  narrow  trail,  and 
the  bed  of  the  truck  hanga  within  aix  inches  of 
the  ground.     The  track  is  provided  with  steer- 


of  architecture  of  California  to  twentieth-century 
needs.  Each  member  of  the  staS  has  a  small 
bedroom,  with  atiny  private  office  or  "cell"  ad- 
joining, and  a  large,  attractive  room  whose  cen- 
tral feature  is  a  great  stone  fireplace  serves  as 
office,  library,  and  living-room.  "The  Monas- 
tery" commands  an  extended  view  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  and  the  cities  of  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  dis- 
tant backgrounti, 
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ing-gear  for  each  pair  of  wheels  ;  one  man  leads  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of  experienced  as- 
the  single  large  horse,  another  manipulates  the  trononiere  that  the  location  of  this  magnificently 
forward  steering-gear,  while  a  third,  walking  equipped  solar  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson, 
behind,  handles  the  tiller  which  steers  the  rear  where  the  prevailing  conditions  are  more  favor- 
wheels.  A  thousand  pounds  can  be  hauled  at  able  than  at  any  other  known  site,  is  certain  to 
a  load,  and  over  three  hundred  tons  of  ma-  yield  many  important  resulta,  and  to  add  great- 
terials  have  been  carried  up  the  mountain  in  ly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  luminary  upon 
this  unique  manner.  which  our  earth  it 


A  VtMW  or  PABADBHA  AND  UM  AKOKLBB  ROM  XOCKT  WILSOU— PASADINA  Ul  rORBOBOUHD. 


THE  COMING   ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 


BY  r.  T.   M'GRATH. 


JUST  now  Labrador  is  the  Mecca  of  the  sci- 
entist and  the  tourist ;  for  several  astro- 
nomical expeditions  are  located  there  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  observe  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  occurs  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 30,  and  to  secure  all  the  scientific  data 
obtainable  of  this  stupendous  phenomenon, 
while  shiploads  of  amateur  astronomers  and 
sightseeing  tourists  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
coast, — the  forn\er  to  devote  attention  to  the 
picturesque  rather  than  the  technical  details  of 
the  affair,  and  the  latter  to  enjoy  a  spectacle 
which  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  sublime 
that  nature  vouchsafes  to  man's  astonished  gaze. 

It  is  true  that  the  eclipse  will  also  be  visible 
in  sections  of  Europe  and  Africa,  but  for  the 
American  public  the  greatest  interest  will  center 
in  Labrador,  because  of  the  comparative  prox- 
imity of  tlie  peninsula,  the  concentration  of 
American  scientific  effort  there,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist-spectator  appendage  to  a  * 
purely  scientific  function,  there  probably  being 
more  non-professional  Americans  in  a  position 
to  witness  this  marvel  at  a  small  cost  and  with 
little  inconvenience  than  usually  happens,  par- 
ticularly as  a  most  interesting  country  is  being 
seen  besides. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  path  of  the 
eclipse  across  Labrador,  the  interior  of  which 
being  unsettled  and  the  conveyance  of  equip- 
ments there  impossible,  astronomers  have  been 
obliged  to  establish  themselves  on  the  seaboard, 
though  by  proceeding  up  the  heads  of  the  inlets 
the  liability  to  fog  or  mist  is  greatly  minimized. 
The  shadow- track  begins  at  sunrise  near  Lake 
Winnipeg,  traverses  Labrador  south  of  Hudson 
Bay — as  the  map  indicates — enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  north  of  Newfoundland,  and  crosses  the 
seas  to  Spain,  where  it  is  visible  about  noon, 
thence  striking  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Al- 
geria and  Tunis,  and  extending  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  where  it  ends  at  sunset.  The  duration 
of  totality  in  Labrador  is  two  and  one-half  min- 
utes ;  in  Spain,  three  and  three-quarters  minutes ; 
and  in  E<2:ypt,  two  and  three-fifths  minutes.  The 
width  of  the  belt  of  total  eclipse  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  167  miles,  the  width  of  the  penumbra 
(partial  eclipse)  4,000  miles,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  moon's  shadow  per  hour  4,200  miles.  Pas- 
sengers on  Atlantic  steamers  will,  according  *to 
their  position,  see  the  eclipse  as  total  or  nearly 


total,  and  the  period  the  eclipse  will  be  in  prog- 
ress, from  the  time  the  shadow  begins  till  it 
ends,  will  be  about  two  and  one-half  hours. 

THE    TRUE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   A    80LAB    ECLIPSE. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  perhaps  the  most 
majestic  sight  in  nature,  and  one  that  if  seen 
can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  so  rarely  that  it 
occurs  under  circumstances  and  in  regions  favor- 
able to  its  minute  observation  by  experts  that 
when  the  conditions  promise  to  be  satisfactory 
astronomers  are  content  to  journey  to  even  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world  where  the  small 
round  black  surface  of  the  moon  creeps  across 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  arose  that  in 
1860  an  astronomical  party  proceeded  to  the 
then  virtually  unknown  and  unpeopled  coast  of 
Labrador  to  observe  a  solar  eclipse  under  con- 
ditions somewhat  similar  to  those  that  exist  now, 
having  to  be  transported  there  by  schooner,  and 
having  to  endure  hardships  which  are,  fortu- 
nately, not  to  be  feared  in  the  present  instance. 
The  last  total  eclipse  in  the  British  Islee  oc- 
curred as  long  ago  as  1724,  and  there  will  not 
be  another  till  1927. 

In  these  days  of  popular  astronomy  for  the 
million  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  describe 
at  length  what  a  solar  eclipse  means.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  temporary  blanketing  of  the 
sun  by  the  moon  coming  between  it  and  the 
earth.  Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  of  the 
same  apparent  size,  but  at  times  the  moon,  in 
her  orbit,  seems  to  be  decidedly  the  larger,  and 
if  then  the  moon  passes  exactly  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  a  total  solar  eclipse  ensues 
and  is  visible  as  such  at  those  portions  of  the 
earth  within  the  shadow-track,  and  as  a  partial 
eclipse  along  a  broad  strip  on  either  side  of  this. 

The  shadow  thrown  on  a  blank  wall  by  any 
globular  body  held  between  a  lighted  lamp  and 
the  wall  is  a  simple  and  homely  illustration  of 
an  eclipse.  The  shadow  will  be  seen  to  be  much 
darker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  the 
former  is  known  scientifically  as  the  umbra, 
while  the  lesser  haze  is  termed  the  penumbra. 
If  the  observer  now  so  stations  himself  that  his 
eye  views  the  globular  body  fr.om  the  center  of 
the  umbra,  the  lamp  is  seen  to  be  entirely  hid- 
den, but  when  viewed  from  the  penumbra  part 
of  the  lamp,  is  visible.  Such  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  a  solar  eclipse.     For  two  or  three 
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minntee  the  moon  completely 
hides  the  son,  and  the  light 
of  the  latter  ie  shut  oS.  from 
the  observerB  on  this  earth  ; 
but  because  of  the  distance 
the  three  planets  are  from  one 
another,  the  shadow  of- the 
moon  is  cast  on  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Where  the  eclipse  is  total,  or 
almost  so,  the  light  enjoyed 
at  the  greatest  phase,  or  mid- 
dle of  the  eclipse,  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  a  bright 
moonlit  night. 

The  scientific  interest  in  a 
solar  eclipse  is  not  due  to  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun,  but 
to  the  opportunity  which  this 
affords  of  observing  the 
other  phenomena  to  which 
sDch  an  occurrence  gives  rise 
during  the  few  minutes  that 
the  eclipse  lasts,  this  being 
the  only  chance  for  such  ob- 
servations to  be  carried  on  until  another  eclipse 
ensues.  Although  the  snn  when  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye  or  through  smoked  glasses  ap- 
pears aa  &  clear  disk  of  light,  and  a  telescope 
exhibits  a  mottled  surface  known  as  "sun  spots," 
yet  when  a  total  eclipse  takes  place  there  is  re- 
vealed to  the  observer  a  glorious  halo  or  corona 
which  forms  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
and  which  is  wholly  invisible  at  ordinary  times 
because  the  tremendous  glare  from  the  central 
part  of  the  sun  overpowers  and  absorbs  this 
lesser  radiance.  When  the  moon  totally  shuts 
oat  the  sun  there  is  seen  around  the  black  body 
of  the  moon  this  halo  or  glory  of  light,  bright- 
est near  the  place  of  the  concealed  sun,  but  fad- 
ing away  outward  until  lost  in  the  general  tint 
of  the  sky. 

It  is  the  visibility  of  this  corona  and  the  rev- 
elation of  the  details  of  the  chromosphere,  as 
the  outer  atmosphere  is  called,  that  make  solar 
eclipses  of  such  supreme  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  astronomers,  and  in  the  ayes  of  specta- 
tors one  of  the  grandest  and  most  striking  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  The  body  of  the  sun 
under  normal  conditions  presents  a  brilliant  sur- 
face known  as  the  photosphere,  which  radiates 
to  us  our  light  and  heat.  Above  this  is  a  layer 
of  gases  known  as  the  reversing  layer,  which 
absorbs  portions  of  the  gun's  light  and  produces 
Che  well-known  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
At  total  eclipses,  when  the  disk  of  the-  sun  is  cut 
off,  this  layer  has  been  seen  to  produce  a  bright 
line  spectrum,  showing  it  to  be  glowing  gss. 


Above  this  is  a  gaseous  envelope  known  as  the 
chromosphere,  through  which  burst  great  flames 
of  hydrogen  and  metallic  vapors.  Then  come 
the  remarkable  streamers  of  the  corona,  fre- 
quently extending  out  three  or  four  million 
miles  from  the  sun's  disk.  Too  faint  to  be  seen 
in  sunlight,  yet  as  soon  as  the  sun's  disk  is  cov- 
ered this  pale  yot  striking  halo  springs  into 
view.  Partly  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
partly  with  reflected  light,  its  exact  nature  is 
not  yet  entirely  settled.  It  is  remarkable  as 
containing  an  element  not  yet  found  on  earth. 


BXPKDITIONS    C 


AUBRIOAM 


The  most  important  astronomical  expedition 
from  the  United  States  is  that  dispatched  by  the 
Lick  Observatory,  of  California.  It  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Heber  Curtis  and  Prof.  Joel  Stebbins, 
who  have  an  adequate  force  of  assistants.  Its 
location  is  Gartwright,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
post,  in  Sandwich  Bay,  Labrador,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Belle  Isle 
Strait.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
this  expedition  undertakes  is  that  of  discovering, 
if  possible,  the  intramercurial  planet  Vulcan, 
the  existence  of  which  within  the  solar  region 
hoe  been  asserted  by  some  astronomers,  though 
it  has  never  been  positively  determined.  The 
solar  corona  is  to  be  photographed  by  means  of 
four  cameras  of  five  inches'  aperture  and  forty 
feet  focus,  fed  from  a  coelostat,  with  a  mirror 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  euppoead  planet  may  show  itself  during 
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some  of  these  exposures,  while  spectrographs 
will  be  used  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  of 
changes  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  edge  at 
the  time  of  the  second  and  third  contacts. 

Eight  or  ten  smaller  parties  of  American 
scientists,  operating  on  their  own  account,  have 
established  themselves  at  other  points  along 
Labrador,  that  region  being  regarded  as  the 
most  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  because  of 
the  eclipse  occurring  at  sunrise,  the  improba- 
bility of  fog  hampering  them  at  the  points  up 
the  inlets  with  which  the  coast  is  seamed,  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  region  assuring  the  observ- 
ers against  interference  from  any  other  cau^e. 
Abb^  Moreau,  a  famous  astronomer  of  Paris,  in 
a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  preference  for  Labrador  be- 
cause of  these  facts,  and  hence  the  number  of 
minor  expeditions  there,  though  several  contin- 
gents of  European,  and  two  or  three  of  Ameri- 
can, astronomers  are  located  in  Spain  and  Egypt. 

PLANS   OF   THE    OANADIAN   GOVERNMENT. 

The-  Canadian  government  has  sent  out  on  this 
occasion  the  first  astronomical  expedition  it  has 
ever  equipped.  It  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  H. 
King,  chief  astronomer,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Plaskett 
as  his  assistant  and  six  members  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada  as  observers, 
while  four  members  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory staff,  invited  by  the  Dominion  cabinet  to 
participate,  have  accepted  the  invitation,  the 
combined  party  leaving  Quebec  on  the  steamer 
King  Edward  on  August  3  for  Northwest  River, 
a  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  in  Hamilton  Inlet, 
60  miles  north  of  Cartwright.  Their  equipment 
is  very  complete,  consisting  of  a  three-thousand- 
dollar  coelostat  and  four  cameras  for  photo- 
graphic work,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  for  spec- 
trographic  work,  there  will  be  a  Brashear  three- 
prism  train  spectroscope,  and  also  a  number  of 
telescopes  to  be  used  for  visual  observations. 

The  coelostat  consists  essentially  of  a  plane 
mirror  moved  by  clockwork  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  direction  of  the  beam  of  sunlight  reflected 
from  its  silvered  surface  is  stationary.  The 
mirror  the  Canadian  observers  will  use  is  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  nearly  circular  beam 
from  it  is  to  be  sent  in  a  horizontal  direction 
into  four  cameras  and  three  spectroscopes.  The 
cameras,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  used  for  photo- 
graphing the  corona,  have  focal  lengths  of  about 
6},  10,  10,  and  44  feet,  respectively,  and  they 
will  produce  images  of  the  sun  of  about  |^,  1^, 
1^,  and  5  inches,  respectively.* 

The  sublime  spectacle  of  a  total  solar  eclipse 
is  constituted  by  the  gradual  mysterious  blotting 
out  of  the  orb  of  day,  the  increasing  gloom,  the 


weird  atmospheric  effects,  the  darkening  of  the 
sky  until  the  planets  and  stars  appear,  and  then 
the  sun  vanishes  absolutely,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  corona  is  revealed  in  all  its  splendor, 
its  dazzling  fires  streaming  outward  for  a  brief 
space  like  the  aurora  borealis  magnified  and 
intensified  a  thousandfold,  and  then  vanishing 
again  as  suddenly.  The  non-professional  ob* 
server,  who  is  free  to  watch  the  general  effects 
that  attend  a  solar  eclipse,  obtains  a  far  better 
idea  of  it  as  a  spectacle  than  does  the  astronomer, 
who  has  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  one 
particular  feature  and  misses  the  grandeur  of 
the  display  as  a  whole.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  complete  sets  of  cinematograph 
views  of  the  eclipse  are  to  be  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  will  probably  be  possible  for 
everybody  to  witness  a  reproduction  of  the 
phenomena  in  a  few  months  in  music  halls  and 
theaters. 

EXPLOBING   LABBADOB. 

Availing  himself  of  the  scientific  interest  thus 
developed  with  regard  to  Labrador  this  summer, 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  the  distinguished  ex- 
plorer of  New  Guinea,  who  won  the  Founders* 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
his  researches  in  the  interior  of  that  previously 
untraveled  region,  and  who  is  now  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  has  organized  an  independent 
expedition  to  determine  the  longitude  of  the 
principal  points  on  that  coast,  fixing  the  position 
of  the  stations  occupied  by  scientific  parties  ob- 
serving the  eclipse,  and  himself  carrying  on  im- 
portant astronomical,  meteorological,  and  tidal 
observations. 

Between  the  mass  of  scientific  data  accumu- 
lated by  the  observers  of  the  eclipse,  who  will 
be  there  for  some  weeks  before  that  special  phe- 
nomenon occurs  and  will  be  devoting  themselves 
to  other  subjects  in  the  meantime,  and  the  com- 
prehensive investigations  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
Gregorys  party,  the  world's  knowledge  of  Labra- 
dor is  likely  to  be  substantially  enlarged  and  a 
number  of  scientific  problems  arising  with  re- 
spect to  it  disposed  of  for  all  time. 

As  regards  the  eclipse,  the  only  disappoint- 
ment for  the  astronomers  and  other  watchers 
will  be  if  the  sky  be  veiled  by  fog,  cloud,  or 
storm.  In  such  a  case,  the  observing  of  the 
corona  would  not  be  possible  with  any  pros- 
pects of  success,  but  remarkable  atmospheric  ef- 
fects are  always  observable.  People  in  northern 
areas,  where  it  will  appear  as  a  partial  eclipse, 
will  see  the  sun  in  the  curious  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, varying  in  size  according  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  observed  being  near  to  or  remote 
from  the  path  of  the  total  eclipse. 


PROGRESS   OF  THE   RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION. 


BY  E.  J.  DILLON. 
[Dr.  Dillon  writes  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  after  several  years*  residence  in  the  Russian  capital.] 


THE  other  day  a  prominent  American  citi- 
zen inquired  of  a  Russian  friend  whom  he 
unexpectedly  came  across  in  Paris  how  the  Czar- 
dom  was  progressing  after  the  reforms.  *^  What 
reforms?"  asked  the  Muscovite,  brusquely. 
"  Why,  all  the  improvements  announced  by  Nich- 
olas II.  about  which  we  have  been  reading  dur- 
ing the  past  twelvemonth  or  more.  They  were 
ushered  in  by  a  public  statement  from  the  throne 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  rotten,  that  the  administration  must 
at  all  costs  be  transformed,  and  that  the  Czar 
had  a  plan  for  regenerating  it.  That  was  the 
promise,  and  unless  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  was  greatly  mistaken,  the  ful- 
fillment began  soon  afterward.  I  certainly  read 
of  one  imperial  commission  appointed  to  give  to 
labor  what  is  due  to  labor,  of  another  to  satisfy 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  peasants,  of  a  third  to 
curtail  the  arbitrary  power  wielded  by  officials  ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  soon 
afterward  his  majesty  himself  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  in  his  dominions  and  promised  to 
convoke  a  representative  assembly.  Are  not 
these  measures  worthy  to  be  called  reforms  ?  If 
not,  what  do  you  term  them  ?  "  The  Czar's  sub- 
ject made  answer  :  "  They  are  words,  not  deeds  ; 
the  tinsel  of  promise,  not  the  gold  of  achieve- 
ment." 

And  he  then  went  on  to  say :  <<  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  curious  conversation  which  took 
place  many  years  ago  between  a  foreigner  and 
one  of  our  provincial  governors, — a  most  ca- 
pricious tyrant,  wont  to  flog,  imprison,  and  banish 
his  peasants  without  rhyme  or  reason,  ruth  or 
fear.  The  Frenchman  whom  he  had  invited  to 
spend  a  fortnight  with  him  was  horiified  on 
the  very  first  day  of  his  sojourn  by  the  utter 
contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the 
official  displayed  vaingloriously.  *^But  am  I  to 
understand,  then,  that  you  have  no  laws  at  all 
in  the  empire  ? '  the  republican  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. 'Laws,  indeed,*  the  governor  repeated, 
contemptuously.  *Why,  man,  we  have  over 
eigLty  folio  volumes  of  them  I  You  won't  easily 
beat  that  record,  mon  ami.  Believe  me,  we  take 
the  lead  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  laws.' 
Well,  the  reforms  of  which  you  speak  thus  feel- 
ingly are  not  even  in  so  advanced  a  stage  as 
were  the  contents  of  those  eighty-odd  volumes. 


As  yet  they  are  not  entered  in  any  statute  book, 
but  only  written — as  our  people  picturesquely  put 
it — with  a  pitchfork  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean." 

WHY    BSFOBHS   ABE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Six  paces  forward  and  half-a-dozen  backward 
would  seem  to  be  the  rule  followed  by  Russian 
officials  in  the  work  of  administrative  regenera- 
tion. They  cannot  with  truth  be  accused  of 
idleness,  for  they  are  all  the  time  moving  ;  but 
neither  have  they  made  any  progress.  Every 
measure  that  comes  to  them  to  be  fashioned  into 
an  instrument  of  reform  is  cast  into  their  mill 
and  rendered  blunt  and  useless.  And  the  Czar, 
who  probably  knows  that  this  is  so  and  that 
they  cannot  act  otherwise,  sees  no  way  to 
charge  any  but  them  with  the  execution  of  his 
reforms.  The  consequences  are  what  we  behold. 
Naturally,  the  people,  who  see  through  this  jug- 
glery, have  lost  hope.  They  feel  that  they  are 
confronted  with  a  system  which  has  gone  wrong 
so  radically  that  it  can  only  be  ended,  not  mended. 
Most  of  the  concessions  announced  by  Nicholas 
II.  are  at  bottom  orders  issued  to  the  bureaucracy 
to  lay  down  part  of  their  own  power  and  abolish 
their  own  prerogatives.  But  as  these  preroga- 
tives are  also  of  the  essence  of  the  autocracy, 
and  as  the  Emperor  puts  the  maintenance  of  the 
autocracy  above  everything  else,  his  officials 
calmly  proceed  to  strangle  these  innovations  in 
the  germ.  In  every  case,  moreover,  they  are 
sure  of  the  approval  of  their  imperial  master. 
It  is  in  this  duality  of  promise  and  achievement 
that  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  the  present  internal 
condition  of  Russia.  For  the  autocracy  is  in 
reality  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  bureaucracy  is 
synonymous  with  corruption,  injustice,  igno- 
rance. Hence,  when  Nicholas  II.  recently  ad- 
dressed his  people,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
their  complaints  and  the  justice  of  their  demands, 
and  solacing  them  with  the  prospect  of  reforms, 
he  was  virtually  asking  his  chinovntks  (officials) 
who  are  responsible  for  the  abuses  complained 
of  to  divest  themselves  of  their  power, — ^to  com- 
mit political  hara-kiri.   And  even  they  are  human. 

The  story  of  imperial  concessions  is  for  these 
reasons  puzzling  to  foreigners,  irritating  to  Rus- 
sian Liberals,  and  comforting  to  Russian  bureau- 
crats. It  is  a  record  of  misleading  statements,  of 
broken  promises,  and  of  the  triumph  of  use  and 
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wont  over  progress  and  efficiency.  Thus,  the 
Gzar  solemnly  agreed  to  give  his  people  a  repre- 
sentative assembly ;  but  his  ministers,  with  his 
consent,  refused  to  say  when  or  how  they  would 
carry  out  this  promise,  and  they  even  punished 
the  simple-minded  who  took  it  seriously.  More 
depressing  still  is  the  circumstance  that  almost 
every  step  taken  by  the  authorities  since  then 
betokens  a  tendency  bitterly  hostile  to  represent- 
ative government.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
Czar  called  upon  his  subjects  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice,  and  for  this  purpose  expressly  per- 
mitted them,  in  his  ukase  of  March  3  to  the 
Senate,  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  con- 
vening a  representative  chamber.  Yet  in  his 
majesty's  name  the  authorities  are  now  prose- 
cuting communal  bodies  and  individual  peas- 
ants for  having  availed  themselves  of  that  per- 
mission. In  like  manner,  the  Emperor  undertook 
to  widen  the  basis  of  national  education.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  his  minister  narrowed 
it  considerably,  and  deprived  the  national  school- 
teachers of  some  of  the  scanty  rights  which  they 
had  theretofore  enjoyed.  Again,  Nicholas  II. 
adjured  the  Russian  press  to  defend  the  cause 
of  truth  and  to  help  him  with  frank  advice.  Yet 
the  newspapers  have  ever  since  been  forbidden 
to  publish  facts  about  workmen's  strikes,  about 
troubles  in  rural  districts,  about  most  of  the 
burning  topics  of  the  day,  while  every  number 
of  the  organ  of  the  zemstvos  has  been  confis- 
cated by  the  police.  All  this  was  done  by  way 
of  preparing  the  nation  for  a  constitutional 
regime.  And  on  the  very  eve  of  introducing 
popular  representative  institutions  into  the 
country  his  majesty  appointed  General  Trepov 
to  be  dictator,  with  power  to  disregard  statutes 
and  override  the  law. 

IS   LIBEBTT   OF   GONSGIEKGS   A   DELUSION  ? 

The  most  welcome  of  all  the  concessions  em- 
anating from  the  throne  was  that  which  Nicholas 
II.  bestowed  upon  his  subjects  last  Easter  Sun- 
day. Inspired  and  drafted  by  M.  Witte,  it  was 
at  first  spoken  of  as  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
was  soon  afterward  seen  to  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  religious  toleration.  And  since  then 
the  bureaucracy  has  touched  and  killed  it.  For 
instance,  the  Czar  had  authorized  his  Orthodox 
subjects  to  leave  the  State  Church  with  impunity 
if  their  conscience  prompt  them.  His  bureau- 
crats, however,  resolved  to  nullify  this  right, 
while  appearing  to  respect  it.  Taking  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  Portia,  who  circumvented  Shy- 
lock,  they  have  allowed  Orthodox  Russians  to 
preserve  this  right  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  really  exercise  it.  "  You  may  leave  Ortho- 
doxy, but  you  must  not  conspire  with  the  clergy- 


men of  any  other  church  in  order  to  do  so,"  is 
what  they  virtually  say.  And  this  is  how  it 
works  out :  A  member  of  the  Russian  State 
Church  can,  if  he  will,  become  a  Protestant. 
But  if  the  Lutheran  pastor  help  him, — and  with- 
out such  help  he  cannot  effect  his  purpose, — the 
clergyman  will  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and 
the  would-be  convert  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
as  a  witness,  a  status  which  in  Russia  may  be 
rendered  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  prisoner. 
Priest  and  convert,  therefore,  are  both  in  dan- 
ger. It  is  like  telling  a  man  that  he  may  travel 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  on  condition  that  he 
do  not  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  space. 
And  that  is  the  tenor  of  a  circular  which  has 
been  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Warsaw,  Maximovitch,  to  his  subordi- 
nates. No  person  may  induce  or  abet  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  enter  any  other 
fold,  for  that  is  a  crime. 

The  head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  M.  Pobyedo- 
nostzev,  is  alarmed  at  the  exodus  of  Christian 
men  and  women  from  the  true  fold  and  is  eager 
to  check  it.  For  the  movement  will  inflict  ma- 
terial as  well  as  spiritual  damage  on  the  State 
Church.  Hitherto,  for  example,  the  Orthodox 
clergy  were  well  paid  in  hush-money  for  not 
denouncing  the  Old  Believers,  whose  every  act 
of  worship  was  in  certain  districts,  a  misde- 
meanor. Now,  the  new  edict,  if  loyally  carried 
out,  would  render  their  religious  worship  legal, 
and  would  free  them  from  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing the  connivance  of  priests,  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  the  priests  would,  in  consequence, 
lose  that  source  of  income.  That  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  operation  of  the  imperial 
ukase  should  be  secretly  counteracted. 

Or  take  another  instance  :  The  Old  Believers' 
temples,  shut  up  for  years  by  orders  of  the  au- 
thorities, were  solemnly  opened  after  the  edict 
of  Easter  Sunday.  The  government  was  repre- 
sented at  the  ceremony  by  Prince  Galitzin  and 
Count  Sheremetiev,  who  gave  the  Old  Believers 
the  <^  friendly  counsel "  not  to  allow  their  bishops 
to  officiate  the  first  time.  That  advice  was  fol- 
lowed. A  few  days  later,  the  curators  of  the 
<<  emancipated  "  Church  were  summoned  to  the 
police  prefecture  and  compelled  to  sign  a  writ- 
ten undertaking  which  is  believed  to  be  a  <<  vol- 
untary" renunciation  of  certain  of  the  rights 
conceded  by  the  Czar.  Quite  "voluntary,"  of 
course,  for  the  Czar  may  not  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing away  what  he  spontaneously  gave.  At  any 
rate,  the  bishops  of  the  Old  Believers  have  never 
yet  discharged  their  functions  in  public,  although 
their  congregations  ardently  desire  them  to  do 
so.  They  have  the  right,  but  they  dare  not  ex- 
ercise it. 
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A  number  of  Stundists,  or  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, have  been  prosecuted  for  singing  hymns 
and  ofEering  up  prayers  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Czar's  ukase,  which  permits  them  to  do 
this.  Naturally,  they  pleaded  the  authorization 
granted  them  by  his  majesty.  But  their  supe- 
rior, the  Zemski  Nachalnik,  forbade  them  to 
make  any  allusion  to  that  document  in  their 
pleadings, — because  <<  officially  it  has  not  been 
received."  *  Therefore,  they  have  committed  a 
crime  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  ! 

It  seems  as  though  religious  toleration  were 
meant  merely  to  look  well  on  paper,  like  the 
eighty-odd  volumes  of  Russian  laws  and  so 
much  else  in  Muscovy.  It  has  not  formally 
been  rejected  by  the  bureaucrats,  but  only  post- 
poned sine  die.  The  officials  concerned  explain 
the  matter  in  this  ingenious  way  :  <^  The  people 
misunderstood  the  imperial  ukase,  which  really 
did  not  frame  any  new  law.  It  only  stated 
generally  that  recommendations  on  the  subject 
must  be  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  without  delay.  It  does  not  add 
that  the  Council  of  the  Empire  must  indorse 
those  recommendations.  Nor  could  it  mean 
any  such  thing,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  make  recommendations. 
The  whole  question  has  now  been  handed  over 
to  a  new  commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Count  Ignatieff,  and  next  autumn  or  winter 
the  views  of  this  body  will  be  duly  laid  before 
the  ministerial  departments  .  .  ."  f  Meanwhile, 
things  are  as  they  were. 

All  these  reform  conferences  and  commissions, 
which  are  so  generally  misunderstood,  are  work- 
ing, but  they  never  manage  to  carry  any  meas- 
ure of  reform  beyond  the  stage  of  a  council 
chamber.  Twenty  of  them  now  meet  and  talk 
and  print  and  publish  their  views,  and  will  then 
vanish  into  space,  leaving  things  as  they  were. 
Meanwhile,  the  grip  of  the  police  on  the  people 
is  gradually  tightening.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  government's  way  of  ushering  in  a  liberal 
regime,  but  the  masses  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 

WANTED A   GENEVA   CONVENTION   FOB   CIVIL  WAR. 

The  aim  of  the  autocracy  is  one  and  the 
same, — self-preservation.  But  its  tactics  have 
varied  of  late.  At  first  it  relied  upon  the  army 
and  navy  to  divert  by  their  victories  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  and  to  curb  the  presumption 
of  the  few.  Kuropatkin's  successes  would  thus 
have  been  the  Autocrat's  triumph.  But  the 
Czar's  admirals  and  generals  proving  broken 
reeds,  the  autocracy  had  to  face  the  nation  and 


fight  its  battle  at  home.  And  the  methods  by 
which  the  struggle  is  now  being  waged  make 
one  regret  that  tliere  is  no  human  code  binding 
on  both  parties  in  this  civil  war.  Devices  and 
deeds  which  would  provoke  an  outburst  of 
indignation  if  resorted  to  by  one  belligeront 
against  another  are  approved  or  connived  at 
when  employed  in  the  duel  between  an  absolute 
government  and  its  unarmed  subjects. 

The  opposition  in  Russia  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes  :  the  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  take  a  real  interest  in  reform, — 
mostly  "intellectuals,"  whose  mind  is  their  for- 
tune,— and  the  people  of  means  who  indulge  in 
political  principles  by  fits  and  starts.  Of  these, 
the  former  are  suppressed  without  superfluous 
ruth  by  the  police  or  the  soldiers,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  harassed  and  attacked  by  organized  "  hoo- 
ligans "  in  the  hope  that,  stricken  with  fear,  they 
may-  beseech  the  authorities  to  protect  them  by 
force.  For  the  rulers  of  Russia  fancy  that  if  one 
section  of  the  population  were  arrayed  against 
the  other  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  the  . 
autocracy  would  be  solved.  Hence,  a  mysteri- 
ous force  is  constantly  and  methodically  at  work 
egging  on  one  element  of  the  nation  against  an- 
other, instigating  to  robbery,  arson,  and  mur- 
der in  leaflets  and  proclamations  printed  by  gov- 
ernment institutions  and  spread  by  paid  servants 
of  the  autocracy. 

The  existence  of  this  secret  conclave  was  first 
clearly  revealed  when  the  bureaucracy  shifted 
the  blame  for  disasters  of  its  own  making  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  friends  of  reform,  when  high 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  accused  the 
"  intellectuals "  and  the  workingmen  of  having 
sold  their  country  to  Japan.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  cruel  and  cowardly  accusation  Was 
countenanced  by  the  imperial  government  and 
indorsed  by  the  Most  Holy  Synod.  But  it  dam- 
aged only  those  who  invented  it.  After  that  a 
secret  committee  of  reactionaries  was  organized 
to  thwart  the  reforms  outlined  by  the  Czar.  It 
issued  instructions  to  governors,  general  gov- 
ernors, and  police  prefects,  inspired  infiuential 
press  organs,  and  generally  kindled  the  consum- 
ing zeal  of  the  police.  Thus,  the  Government 
Gazette,  of  Kazan,  published  inflammatory  arti- 
cles and  proclamations  asking  its  readers  to 
make  short  work  of  the  domestic  foe, — that  is, 
of  all  that  is  most  honest,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive in  Russian  society.*  Here  is  a  sample 
of  these  proclamations  to  peasants,  workingmen, 
and  tradesmen  : 

An  attempt  to  upset  our  empire  is  being  made  by 
lawyers,  professors,  students,  schoolmasters,  bankrupt 


•  Cf  .  NaOia  ZMsii,  June  SU  UMS. 
tPletorlmrgAava  Qoxela^  Jane  17, 1906. 


*RunMua  Vytdomotii,  June  10, 1906. 
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landlords,  rich  merchants,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
term  themselves  ^^  the  intelligence."  These  persons  want 
to  oust  the  Czar  and  wield  his  power,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  fomenting  disorder  and  troubles.  The 
professors  have  agreed  neither  to  teach  nor  to  learn ; 
the  lawyers — useless  chatterboxes— impudently  demand 
a  constitution ;  the  school  children  of  various  towns, 
egged  on  by  their  parents,  instead  of  learning  their  les- 
sons march  with  banners  through  the  streets  and  cry, 
"  Away  with  the  Czar  I  ^  Hand-in-hand  with  the  squires 
are  the  Jewish,  Polish,  and  Armenian  *^ intellectuals," 
who  also  clamor  for  a  constitution,  tjiat  they  may  lord 
it  over  us  Russians.  Allied  with  the  Jews  and  other 
foreign  peoples,  the  *  intellectuals"  hope  to  weaken  the 
Emperor  and  seize  the  state  treasury.  Yielding  to  these 
^HntfCllectuala,^  the  Czar  has  already  resolved  to  sum- 
mon elected  representatives,  but  the  gentlefolk  insist 
on  being  themselves  chosen  in  lieu  of  peasants  and  petty 
tradesmen.  ...  If  the  gentlefolk,  thanks  to  their  wiles 
and  violence,  should  succeed,  do  not  recognize  them, 
brothers,  as  the  governing  power,  hut  tear  them  to  pieces 
and  show  that  it  Is  you  who  are  the  power  in  the  em- 
pire. 

A  clear  and  simple  behest,  but  of  questionable 
eflBcacy.  Even  if  the  autocracy  were  the  noblest 
institution  known  to  man,  its  maintenance  would 
be  dear  at  the  price  of  such  wanton  mischief- 
making.  Already  these  deeds  have  borne  bitter 
fruit,  and  in  the  shape  of  mutiny  and  massacre 
are  recoiling  upon  those  who  countenanced  them. 

BY    ITS   FRUITS    YK    SHALL    KNOW    IT. 

One  result  of  this  system  was  that  in  the  Cau- 
casus the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians, — two  na- 
tionalities which  had  lived  for  ages  in  peace  and 
friendship  and  were  linked  together  by  innu- 
merable bonds, — suddenly  became  sworn  foes 
and  sought  to  blow  each  other's  brains  out.  There 
was  no  economic  struggle,  no  religious  feud,  to 
account  for  this  curious  outburst.  According 
to  the  Eussian  press,  the  blood- bath  of  Baku  was 
carefully  organized  beforehand.  "At  present, 
nobody  has  any  doubt  that  the  deeds  done  in 
Baku  were  prearranged,  and  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Nakashidze  was  aware  of  the  impending 
mass-murders  there."* 

The  police  are  said  to  have  hired  Tatar  cut 
throats  in  the  outlying  villages  and  to  have  in 
flamed  their  fanaticism  with  promises  of  loot 
The  butchery  then  perpetrated  at  Baku  was  fol 
fowed  by  sickening  scenes  of  blood  in  Nakhi 
chevan  and  Erivan.     And  here,  too,  the  author 
ities  winked    at   the   murders   when   they  did 
not  actually  incite  them.     No  troops  were  em- 
ployed until  a  large  number  of  Armenians  had 
been   killed,    their   property   looted,  and  their 
houses  burned   down.     And   when   it  became 
necessary  to  stop  the  killing  in  the  Nakhichevan 
District,  troops  were  summoned,  not  from  Kars 


or  Alexandropol  (the  nearest  places),  but  from 
Tiflis  (which  was  very  much  farther  off),  and 
even  then  they  were  not  forwarded  by  raiL 
The  only  occasion  when  the  troops  interfered 
was  when  in  Erivan  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  Armenians  were  so  well  able  to  defend 
themselves  that  if  the  skirmish  continued  the 
Tatars  would  suffer  serious  losses  !  *  Then  the 
Christians  were  violently  disarmed.  Yet  Erivan 
is  in  Russia,  not  in  Turkey. 

The  power  which  thus  wantonly  sheds  innocent 
blood  cannot,  Russian  Liberals  argue,  have  any 
hold  on  the  people.  What  puzzles  the  forei^ 
friends  of  the  autocracy  is  that  for  robbery,  riot, 
arson,  and  murder  committed  under  the  influence 
of  this  hidden  committee  there  is  no  punishment, 
no  responsibility.  A  word  from  the  Autocrat 
would,  they  say,  put  an  end  to  the  iniquitous 
system.  It  would  chill  the  malignant  ardor  of 
governors  and  police  prefects,  deter  the  reac- 
tionary press  from  fomenting  civil  war,  and 
keep  the  priests  from  preaching  race  hatred  to 
the  masses.  Probably  it  would.  But  that  ear- 
nest word  has  not  been  uttered.  Far  from  it, 
some  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  organ- 
izing  the  carnage  of  Armenians,  Jews,  and  <'  in- 
tellectuals" have  been  ostentatiously  honored 
or  substantially  rewarded. 

The  recent  ordeals  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinev, 
Jitomir,  and  other  towns  were  worse  than  those 
through  which  the  Armenians  passed.  And 
they,  too,  appear  to  have  been  prearranged.  Some 
of  the  cutthroats  of  Jitomir  arrested  by  a  band 
of  armed  Jews  pleaded  that  they  had  been  hired 
by  the  police  in  Moscow  and  sent  off  to  the 
scene  of  action.  They  were  therefore  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Czar  ;  and  that  was  enough 
for  them  and  their  likes.  They  knew  not  what 
they  did.  One  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinev  was  Krushevan, 
the  editor  of  the  journal  Bessarahetz.  It  was 
hoped,  when  his  complicity  was  proven,  that  the 
authorities  would  seriously  punish  him,  but 
what  they  did  was  to  induce  the  Cssar  to  receive 
him  in  audience.  And  his  horn  was  exalted 
exceedingly. 

Why,  it  is  asked,  are  the  governors  not 
reprimanded,  not  warned,  not  interfered  with 
in  any  way  ?  Obviously  because  they  are  doing 
the  will  of  their  imperial  master,  answer  the 
Liberals.  Only  in  one  case, — ^that  of  the  Kishi- 
nev butchery, — ^was  the  governor  transferred  to . 
another  province.  Not  punished  ;  only  removed, 
and  even  that  for  his  own  safety.  The  governor 
of  Jitomir  kept  out  of  sight  while  the  slaughter 
was  going  on,  and  after  it  was  over  he  told  a 
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deputation  of  Jews  that  they  had  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  sufEerings  because  they  had 
treasonably  used  the  Czar's  portrait  as  a  target. 
This  was  a  cruel  calumny,  and  the  Jews  forced 
the  governor  to  admit  it.  But  it  was  lost  labor. 
The  whole  system  of  governing  by  means  of 
dissensions,  the  Liberals  affirm,  might  be  sum- 
marily ended  by  the  Emperor.  Peter  the  Great 
had  no  hesitation  about  punishing  provincial 
satraps.  Once,  when  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  governor  of  a  Siberian  province  was  guilty 
of  peculation,  he  had  him  hanged  before  the 
Senate  house  as  a  warning  to  others. 

But  not  only  has  Peter  the  Great  been  dead 
for  ages,  but  his  spirit,  too,  has  vanished.  Cer- 
tainly, he  would  have  given  short  shrift  to  the 
autocratic  senior  doctor  of  the  asylum  of  Ere- 
menchug,  who,  stamping  angrily,  a  few  days 
ago,  shouted,  <*  Let  every  Jew  in  this  hospital 
begone  at  once  !  **  **  Whereupon,"  says  the  local 
journal,*  **the  hospital  attendants  set  about  ex- 
ecuting the  order.  In  a  twinkling,  in  the  court 
of  the  hospital  appeared  the  pallets  on  which 
lay  the  Jewish  patients,  their  features  distorted 
with  fear  and  horror.  They  were  the  sufferers 
who  could  not  rise  from  their  beds.  As  for  the 
convalescents,  they  had  already  been  driven  out 
of  the  hospital  with  nothing  on  but  their  linen. 
To  some  of  them  the  attendants  gave  an  old 
garment  to  enable  them  to  get  home.  Among 
the  patients  were  many  women."  f  Yet  the  co- 
religionists of  that  fiery  physician  have  missions 
in  Japan  where  the  yellowskins  are  taught  to 
love  their  enemies. 

This  sowing  of  race  hatred,  it  should  be  noted, 
followed  upon  the  Czar's  express  desire  that 
legality  should  be  substituted  for  injustice.  Bet- 
ter treatment  for  the  non-Russian  races  and  re- 
ligions was  announced  by  the  monarch,  after 
which  they  were  incited  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  by  the  monarch's  trusty  servants.  It  is 
to  these  servants  that  his  majesty  still  continues 
to  refer  all  men  of  noble  thought  and  humane 
feeling*  who  ask  that  the  Augean  stable  may  at 
last  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  A  Russian  friend 
of  mine  recently  commented  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  situation  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  <<  It 
is  as  though  a  gambling  hell  were  to  be  turned 
into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  change  is, 
of  conrse,  feasible  if  you  drive  out  the  gam- 
blers and  usher  in  divines.  But  not  if  you  beg 
the  card-sharpers  to  stay  and  transform  the 
haunt  of  vice  into  a  seed-plot  of  virtue.  Well, 
that  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  position  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  bureaucracy.     Can  the  people 
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be  blamed  for  putting  their  hopes  in  other  meth- 
ods ?  The  revolution  from  above  is  inconceiv- 
able." 

There  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
promise  of  a  representative  chamber  will  fare 
better  than  the  other  reforms,  and  there  are 
many  for  believing  that  it  will  be  speedily  ex- 
plained away.  In  sooth,  it  was  doomed  from 
the  first.  Its  birth  was  the  result  of  a  painful 
Cesarean  operation,  and  its  nurse,  M.  Bulyghin, 
is  a  man  who,  honest  enough  in  his  way,  is  dis- 
posed to  strangle  all  popular  institutions  with- 
out exception.  The  scheme  he  devised  for  deal- 
ing with  popular  representation  was  in  harmony 
with  his  convictions.  The  delegates  to  the  as- 
sembly are  to  be  chosen  by  each  class  apart ;  the 
chamber  will  have  no  authority  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  imperial  family,  the  civil  list,  the 
imperial  domains,  the  army,  the  navy,  or  mat- 
ters of  diplomacy,  and  it  will  be  split  into  a 
number  of  petty  committees.  A  river  losing  it- 
self in  the  sand  of  a  vast  desert  is  the  image 
that  comes  to  one's  mind.  The  ministers  will 
be  answerable  to  the  Czar,  and  only  to  him.  But 
more  decisive  still  is  the  right  which  the  mon- 
arch will  retain  of  making  laws  by  ukases  inde- 
pendently of  everybody,  even  of  his  professional 
advisers.  He  draws  up  a  ukdse,  publishes  it, 
and  his  will  becomes  law  forthwith  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions.  Appeal  is  impossible, 
and  criticism  punishable.  All  the  crying  abuses, 
therefore,  which  provoked  and  justified  the  de- 
mand for  representative  institutions  could  go  on 
as  before,  unchecked  and  irrepressible.  Cer- 
tainly, the  assembly  would  be  powerless  to  stop 
them. 

All  this  was  foreseen  and  resented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party.  They  conse- 
quently summoned  a  zemsky  congress  in  Mos- 
cow and  drew  up  an  urgent  address  to  the  Czar 
warning  him  that  the  empire  and  his  throne 
were  in  danger.  Nicholas  II.  graciously  agreed 
to  receive  them  in  his  palace  and  have  a  friendly 
talk  with  them.  And  he  listened  attentively  to 
the  speech  of  Prince  Troubetskoi,  who  at  that 
very  moment  was  a  *<  criminal,"  as  crime  is  de- 
fined in  the  autocracy.  Curiously  enough,  the 
prince's  crime  was  that  he  had  written  what  the 
Czar  thanked  him  for  saying. 

In  the  nation's  name.  Prince  Troubetskoi  in- 
formed the  monarch  of  the  people's  misgivings. 
"  They  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  the  national  chamber 
might  be  split  into  classes,  might  represent  one 
nationality  only,  might  be  an  ornament  of  the 
old  fabric  instead  of  the  groundwork  of  a  new 
one."  To  which  the  Emperor  cheerily  replied  : 
"  Cast  away  your  misgivings,"  and  then  went  on 
to  promise  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out 
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properly.  He  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  to  the  letter  of  his  undertaking.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  Russian  press  when  these  tidings 
were  brought.  Some  journals  called  June  19 
the  most  memorable  date  in  Russian  history. 
Even  Prince  Troubetskoi  himself  thought  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  era  of  which  it 
was  the  gray  dawn. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Czar's  trusty 
ministers,  in  their  imperial  master's  name  and 
with  his  hearty  assent,  told  the  Russian  people 
that  the  words  of  Nicholas  II.  had  been  misin- 
terpreted. The  Czar  and  his  people  have  thus 
ceased  to  understand  each  other.  They  speak 
different  tongues,  live  on  different  planes.  Noth- 
ing that  he  had  said  betokened  a  change  in  the 
autocracy.  That  God-given  institution  shall  not 
and  cannot  be  modified.  When  his  majesty  ex- 
horted the  nation  to  cast  away  its  doubts  he  did 
not  mean  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  spokes- 
man of  the  nation.  He  meant  something  else. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  nation  to  cherish  no 
dangerous  illusions  founded  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing. That  was  the  gist  of  the  explanation  given 
by  the  bureaucrats.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that 
reform  as  the  nation  understands  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  above.  Wrested  it  may  be ;  it 
will  not  be  bestowed. 

THE    BUBEAUOBACT   RESPONSIBLE. 

That  Nicholas  II.  and  his  people  no  longer 
understand  each  other  is  now  become  distress- 
ingly clear  in  Russia, — is.  indeed,  one  of  the 
central  facts  of  the  situation  there.  And  the 
practical  consequences  emanating  from  it  are  in 
sober  truth  alarming.  Anarchy  and  violence 
have  usurped  the  place  of  law  and  order ;  re- 
speqt  for  property  and  for  life  has  largely  disap- 
peared ;  class  is  turned  against  class,  race  against 
race,  and  civil  war  in  its  worst  aspects  appears 
to  have  broken  out  in  various  districts  simulta- 
neously. The  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  the  battle- 
ship Kniaz  Potemkin ;  the  revolt  of  the  blue- 
jackets in  Libau  ;  the  barricades  in  L6dz,  with 
their  hillocks  of  dead  and  dying, — are  symptoms 
which  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  beginnings 
of  this  social  avalanche  can  be  traced  to  the  de- 
liberate action  of  mischief-making  government 
agents. 

The  zemstvo  delegates  now  intend,  it  is  said, 
respectfully  to  request  his  majesty  to  convoke  a 
representative  assembly  within  the  next  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  if  their  request  be  not  complied 
with  to  form  provisional  boards  of  government 
for  the  provinces.  That  move  would  probably 
turn  the  scales  by  giving  the  Liberals  of  all 
Russia  a  living  center  around  which  to  rally. 
The  resolution  in  question  is  alleged  to  have 


been  provoked  by  an  attempt  at  farther  mobi- 
lization. That  the  autocracy  is  still  ready  to 
sacrifice  Russian  lives,  if  not  for  the  control  of 
the  Pacific,  at  least  for  a  partial  victory  over  the 
Japanese,  is  an  open  secret.  It  is  but  a  few 
days  since  the  official  financial  paper  demon- 
strated to  its  own  satisfaction  that  in  a  few 
months  Japan  will  be  bankrupt.  Why  not  carry 
on  the  war  until  then  ?  The  nation's  answer  is 
audible  in  the  crackling  of  rifles,  the  bursting 
of  explosives,  the  din  of  civil  war.  The  pity  of 
it  all  is  that  the  autocracy,  which  is  compro- 
mised, gibbeted,  and  held  up  to  universal  op- 
probrium for  upholding  the  rigime  by  f omentinp^ 
civil  war,  can  win  nothing  by  success,  while  it 
stands  to  lose  all  in  case  of  failure.  It  is  really 
risking  its  existence  for  the  bureaucracy. 

A    FOBECAST   OF   THE    8TBUOGLE. 

Were  it  not  the  essence  of  rashness  to  fore- 
cast the  upshot  of  the  struggle  between  the 
autocracy  and  the  nation,  I  should  confess  to  a 
belief  that  absolutism  will  disappear  before  a 
coalition  of  all  the  intelligent  classes  at  home 
and  of  the  two  great  island  powers  abroad. 
Coercion  in  Russia  and  expansion  in  Asia  are 
the  characteristic  accompaniments  of  the  autoc- 
racy. Now  the  joint  effort  of  all  the  articulate 
classes  of  the  Czardom,  employing  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  passive,  and,  unhappily,  also  ac- 
tive, resistance  as  weapons,  may  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  substituting  constitutional  government 
for  one-man  rule.  But  how  and  at  what  cost, 
one  prefers  not  to  think.  But  if  it  fail,  foreign 
powers  will  achieve  the  feat  indirectly. 

For,  turning  to  the  policy  of  aggrandizement, 
which  hitherto  kept  the  civilized  world  in  a 
state  of  almost  continuous  alarm,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  that  element  of  peri- 
odic disorder  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  the 
coming  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
which  must,  and  therefore  will,  guarantee  the 
peace  of  all  Asia.  Any  attempted  modification 
of  the  status  quo  in  that  continent — as  it  will  have 
shaped  itself  after  the  Washington  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  belligerents — will  be  regarded 
by  England  and  Japan  as  a  casus  belli,  and  will 
be  hindered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  allies. 
And  this  consummation,  now  quite  certain,  will, 
I  believe,  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  endeavors 
of  the  reform  party  in  Russia  that  the  autocracy 
cannot  long  withstand  them.  For  absolutism 
at  home  is  inconceivable  without  a  forward 
policy  abroad.  As  the  one  is  doomed  to  go 
within  the  year, — soon  after  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  has  been  extended, — the  other  will 
surely  follow  at  no  great  interval,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  have  gone  before. 


HUNGARY'S  SIDE  IN  THE  CRISIS  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

BY  COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYI. 
(Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  and  for  over  thirty  years  an  elected  member  of  the  Hnngarian  Parliament.) 


THE  April  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
contained  an  article  on  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  crisis  by  Dr.  Baumf eld,  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  as  a  gentleman  of  t:gh 
culture  and  animated  by  the  best  intentions. 
He  approaches  this  problem,  however,  blinded  by 
a  conception  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
truly  to  understand  or  explain  it  to  others. 

In  Dr.  Baumfeld's  article,  in  his  mind,  in  the 
mind  of  almost  all  Austrians,  the  dominating 
idea  is  that  of  an  << Austrian"  empire  (which 
they  are  kind  enough  to  call  an  <<  Austro-Hun- 
garian "  empire),  of  which  Hungary  is  a  part, 
endowed  with  a  large  amount  of  home  rule,  but 
still  a  part.  To  this  territorial  idea  corresponds 
an  Austrian  emperor,  or, — as  Dr.  Baumfeld  calls 
him, — an  "  Austro-Hungarian  emperor,"  who 
rules  all  his  domains,  Hungary  included,  by  this 
imperial  sovereignty,  which  is  understood  to 
contain  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  time-hallowed  holy  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
being  degraded  into  one  of  the  gems  adorning 
that  comparatively  modern  imperial  diadem. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  idea  to  which  Hungary 
will  never  become  reconciled  ;  against  which 
she  has  struggled — in  the  main,  successfully — 
through  four  eventful  centuries,  the  solemn  de- 
nial of  which  is  inserted  in  many  of  our  fun- 
damental laws, — ^laws  which  are  part  of  that 
constitution  which  every  king  binds  himself  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  observe  and  to  maintain. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  delivering  at  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Congress  of  last 
year,  a  short  historical  account  of  our  relation 
with  the  Austrian  dynasty.  There  are  to  be 
found  the  chief  facts,  which  show  :  (1)  That  our 
forefathers  called  that  dynasty  to  the  Hungarian 
throne,  not  in  order  to  get  Hungary  absorbed 
into  an  Austrian  or  any  other  sort  of  empire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  express  condi- 
tion of  keeping  the  independence  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  unimpaired  ; 
(2)  that  this  condition  has  been  accepted  and 
sworn  to  by  all  those  members  of  the  dynasty 
(Joseph  II.  alone  excepted)  who  ascended  the 
Hungarian  throne  ;  (3)  that,  nevertheless,  prac- 
tical encroachments  on  our  independence,  fol- 
lowed by  conflicts  and  reconciliations,  have  been 
at  all  epochs  frequent ;  (4)  but  that  a  juridical 


fact  never  occurred  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  modification  of  that  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  dynasty's  title  in  Hungary. 

The  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1723,  while 
reasserting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  created  an  identical  order  of 
succession  to  the  Austrian  and  to  the  Hungarian 
thrones.  It  stated  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of 
mutual  defense  against  foreign  aggression  for 
both  countries.  The  so-called  Compromise  (Aus- 
gleich)  of  1867  created  new  forms  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  duty  by  confiding  some  foreign 
and  some  military  matters  to  common  executive 
agents  under  the  control  of  select  committees 
elected  by  both  parliaments.  But  by  neither  of 
these  transactions,  both  emanating  from  Hun- 
gary's sovereign  free  will,  did  we  abdicate  any 
portion  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty  as 
a  free  nation.  If  the  Compromise  of  1867  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  breaking  down  ;  if  many 
Hungarian  politicians  who  held  by  it  for  nearly 
forty  years  have  now,  like  myself,  thrown  over 
allegiance  to  it ;  if  its  crisis  is  at  present  shak- 
ing the  dual  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations  ; 
all  this  comes  about  precisely  because  that  before- 
mentioned  bias  of  the  Austrian  mind  exerted 
itself  during  this  whole  epoch  to  distort  the  en- 
actments of  that  compromise  into  some  sort  of 
realization  of  the  unified  Austrian  empire  (the 
idea  of  which  is  not  rendered  more  palatable  by 
calling  it  <<  Austro-Hungarian  "),  because  <<  com- 
mon" institutions,  the  idea  of  which  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  were  distorted  into  ** imperial" 
institutions,  which  means  a  flat  denial  of  that 
same  independence. 

Dr.  Baumfeld  astonishes  me  when  he  states 
that  Austria  and  Hungary  together  are  called 
the  **  Austro-Hungarian  Empire."  Does  he  con- 
sider such  an  error  of  nomenclature  as  a  mere 
trifle  which  may  do  for  American  readers,  as  it 
makes  things  shorter  to  explain  in  the  Austri- 
an sense  ?  In  truth,  not  even  diplomatic  lan- 
guage, though  not  yet  brought  into  perfect  con- 
formity with  *our  public  law,  blunders  so  severely 
as  that.  It  never  uses  the  term  '^Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,"  but  only  '< Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy."  The  difference  is  plain.  "  Em- 
pire "  means  an  objective  unity  ;  *»  monarchy  " 
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implies  only  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  are 
ruled  by  one  monarch.  But  even  this  term, 
though  less  offensive,  is  to  some  extent  mislead- 
ing. The  physical  person  of  the  ruler  is,  in 
truth,  the  same  in  both  countries,  but  the  juridi- 
cal personality  of  the  King  of  Hungary  is  dis- 
tinct and,  as  to.  the  contents  of  its  prerogative, 
widely  different  from  the  juridical  personality  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  the  oldest 
constitutional  country  on  the  European  Conti- 
nenD.  The  royal  prerogative  in  her  case  is  an 
emanation  of  the  constitution, — not  prior  to  it, — 
and  consists  in  such  rights  as  the  nation  has 
thought  fit  to  vest  in  her  king.  In  Austria,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  constitution  is  a 
free  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  has  conferred  on  the 
people  of  Austria  such  rights  as  the  Emperor 
has  thought  fit  to  grant  to  them.  The  title  of 
"Emperor  of  Austria  -  Hungary,"  which  Dr. 
Baumfeld  once  uses  in  his  text,  is — ^he  will  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so — simply  nonsense.  The  time- 
hallowed  old  Hungarian  crown  has  not  been 
melted  into  the  brand-new  Austrian  imperial 
diadem.  That  imperial  title  does  not  contain, 
to  any  extent,  the  Hungarian  royal '  title.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  such,  has  just  as  much 
legal  power  in  Hungary  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has.  He  is,  juridically  speaking, 
a  foreign  potentate  to  us. 

On  these  fundamental  truths,  no  Hungarian 
— to  whatever  party  he  may  belong — admits 
discussion.  It  is  because  the  opposite  erroneous 
views,  so  clearly  apparent  in  Dr  Baumfeld 's 
article,  have  been  constantly  smuggled  into  the 
daily  practice  of  our  common  institutions  that 
the  country  has  lost  its  faith  in  the  Compromise 
of  1867,  and  no  state  of  constant  tranquillity  can 
prevail  in  the  dual  monarchy. 

The  Liberal  party,  vanquished  at  the  last  elec- 
tions, does  not  in  the  least  difiier  from  the  victo- 
rious opposition  as  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  these  pages ;  it  only  advocated  a  greater 
amount  of  forbearance  against  the  petty  en.- 
croachments  which  practically  obscured  them. 
That  policy  of  forbearance  •  became  gradually 
distasteful  to  the  country ;  seeing  it  shaken  in 
the  public  mind,  the  recent  prime  minister. 
Count  Tisza,  formed  the  unhappy  idea  of  gain- 
ing a  new  lease  of  power  on  its  behalf  by  a  par- 
liamentary coup  (Titat  The  rules  of  the  House 
were  broken,  in  order  to  prevent  future  ob- 
struction, chiefly  against  military  bills.  This 
brought  matters  to  an  acute  crisis.  The  parlia- 
ment in  which  that  breach  of  the  rules  had  taken 
place  became  unfit  for  work  of  any  sort,  the 
country  had  to  be  consulted,  and  down  went 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  half-hearted  policy  it 
represented  with  no  hope  for  revival. 


The  army  question,  with  its  ever-recurring 
difficulties,  is  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of 
the  chronic  latent  conflict  between  the  Austrian 
and  the  Hungarian  mentality.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that,  as  we  are  a  nation,  we  mean  to  have 
an  armed  force  corresponding  to  our  national 
individuality,  commanded  in  our  language,  and 
serving  under  our  flags  and  emblems.  It  would 
be  unnatural  for  any  nation,  and  would  be,  in 
fact,  an  abdication  of  the  title  of  "nation,"  to 
renounce  such  a  national  claim.  The  Austrians, 
on  the  other  hand, — and,  unhappily,  their  influ- 
ence is  still  prevalent  in  this  question, — ^not  yet 
having  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  pan-Austrian 
empire,  uncompromisingly  adhere  to  the  present 
ihilitary  organization,  which  makes  the  German 
language  and  the  imperial  emblems  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  army,  its  Hungarian  por- 
tion included.  Behind  a  thin  veil  of  argument 
drawn  from  considerations  of  military  expedi- 
ency, which  Dr.  Baumfeld  seems  to  think  un- 
answerable, but  which  to  us  appear  rather  child- 
ish, it  is  the  last  stronghold  of  pan- Austrian 
imperialism  which  we  have  before  us  in  that 
military  statu  quo^  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
is  as  unacceptable  to  us  as  it  is  hard  to  conquer. 
The  present  majority  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment insists,  therefore,  on  a  thoroughgoing  mili- 
tary reform  in  a  national  sense.  The  King,  on 
the  other  hand,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his 
dynasty,  is  averse  to  any  serious  change  in 
military  matters.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
crisis  is  still  pending,  and  why  no  ministry  taken 
from  the  majority  has  yet  been  formed. 

The  Hungarian  people  feel  confident  of  the 
future.  We  must  prevail,  because  we  only  want 
our  rights  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
any  one  else ;  while  our  opponents  in  Austria, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  are  invaders  of  the 
domain  of  their  neighbors.  What  we  contend 
for  is  simply  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  those  fun- 
damental compacts  which  made  Hungary  secure 
of  her  national  independence  when  she  called 
the  present  dynasty  to  the  throne.  On  that 
ground, — Dr.  Baumfeld  quite  correctly  quotes 
my  St.  Louis  address  to  that  effect, — ^we  shall 
keep  faith  with  the  dynasty  and  with  our  Aus- 
trian allies.  On  that  ground  only  can  the  pres- 
ent crisis  be  ended,  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  similar  ones  be  prevented.  .  And  it  is  because 
I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Baumfeld  in  every- 
thing he  says  concerning  the  wisdom  and  exalted 
sense  of  duty  which  adorn  emperor  and  king, 
Francis  Joseph,  that  I  feel  quite  confident  that^ 
in  conformity  with  the  programme  of  our  par- 
liamentary majority,  a  solution  on  such  grounds 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

Budapest,  June,  1906. 
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OUR  TARIFF   DIFFERENCES  WITH   GERMANY. 

BY  WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRAND. 
(Author  of  "  Germany :  The  Welding  of  a  World  Power.") 


A  TARIFF  war  between  this  country  and 
Q^rmany  has  been  threatening  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  only  since  the  announcement  by 
the  German  Government,  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  that  it  had  been  decided  to  terminate  the 
tariff  arrangement  now  existing  with  the  United 
States  that  the  situation  has  assumed  an  aspect 
warranting  serious  discussion  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  this  dan- 
ger in  the  face,  and  to  examine  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  it  as  well  as  the  defensive  (and  offensive) 
armor  with  which  each  of  the  two  opponents 
would  enter  the  lists.  It  will. then  be  seen  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  still  more  profitable  to  indicate 
a  way  whereby  a  tariff  war  may  probably  be 
avoided  without  yielding  on  either  side  essen- 
tial advantages. 

In  the  main,  it  has  been  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1828  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
(and  the  Hansa  towns,  etc.)  under  the  terms  of 
which  trade  relations  between  the  German  Em- 
pire and  this  republic  have  developed.  These 
terms  have  been,  broadly  speaking,  those  of  the 
<'  most  favored  nation."  Germany,  on  her  part, 
has  adhered,  so  far,  unswervingly  to  these  terms, 
although  in  Bismarck's  time,  and  several  times 
since,  Germany  has  used  the  weapon  of  sanitary 
regulations  to  hamper  American  imports  of  cer- 
tain kinds  in  answer  to  measures  employed  here 
which  diminished  German  trade  with  us.  The 
American  hog,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  boy- 
cotted by  Bismarck  for  years,  and  more  lately 
American  dried  fruit,  preserved  meats,  etc.,  were 
tabooed  for  a  time  on  the  pretext  of  their  "  un- 
hygienic qualities."  These,  however,  were  but 
needle  ^  pricks,  irritating,  but  not  sensibly  de-. 
creasing  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  the  em^ 
pire.  And  the  principle  of  the  ''most  favored 
nation  "  was  ostensibly  lived  up  to  on  both  sides. 
The  first  slight  breach  in  this  was  made  by  us 
through  reciprocity  treaties  (though  to  Germany 
they  were  not  of  great  practical  importance), 
the  benefits  of  which  were  denied  to  Germany 
in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  after  making, 
herself,  a  whole  series  of  highly  inaportant  com- 
mercial (or  reciprocity)  treaties  with  Bussia, 
AvBtm^SoAgary,  lUij,  Switzerland,  {laumaina, 


Belgium,  Servia,  and  a  number  of  South  and 
Central  American  states,  admitted  the  United 
States  to  the  benefits  of  these  treaties  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  whatever,  merely  on 
the  strength  of  the  old  treaty  of  1828,  men- 
tioned above,  and  its  ''most  favored  nation" 
clause.  There  have  been  a  few  special  agree- 
ments between  the  two  countries,  however,  and 
the  most  important  of  them  was  the  one  of  1900, 
the  so-called  Saratoga  convention,  concluded  on 
the  German  side  by  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein, 
then  chargi  d'affaires  at  Washington,  by  virtue 
of  which  Germany  withdrew  all  her  objections 
to  our  meats  and  pork  and  we  admitted  German 
sugar  on  favorable  terms.  The  effect  of  this 
treaty  became  manifest  at  once,  for  American 
exports  to  Germany  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  bounded  up  to  $250,000,000,  an  increase 
of  about  $70,000,000,  and  German  sugar  fiooded 
our  own  market,  rising  many  millions  in  value. 

WHT   THE    GERMANS   ABE    DISSATISFIED. 

There  has  been  foi:  a  number  of  years  deep 
dissatisfaction  in  Germany  with  these  conditions. 
In  support  of  it,  facts  and  allegations  were  cited, 
as  follows  :  To  admit  the  United  States  to  the 
same  special  (and  far  lower)  tariff  rates  as  those 
provided  for  in  reciprocity  treaties  with  a  score 
of  countries  yielding  Germany  likewise  special 
tariff  rates  without  getting  anything  in  return 
from  the  American  Congress  in  the  shape  of  re- 
duced customs  duties  naturally  placed  American 
export  to  Germany  on  a  better  footing  than  that 
of  any  other  competing  nation,  and  led  to  a 
steadily  increasing  trade  balance  in  Ataerica^s 
favor.  This  fact  is  best  shown,  by  the  official 
statistics.  Germany's  commercial-treaty  policy 
dates  from  1891.  In  that  year  American  ex^ 
ports  to  Germany  amounted  to  456,000,000 
marks  (about  $113,000,000),  and  constituted 
10.4  per  cent,  of  Germany'^  total  foreign  trade  ; 
by  1900  they  amounted  to  1,020,000,000  marks 
(about  $250,000,000),  and  constituted  17  per 
cent,  of  Germany's  total  foreign  trade.  In  the 
same  period,  though  Gernxany'a  total  exports 
grew  85  per  cent.,  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  but  from  357,000,000  marks  to 
439,000,000  marks  (about  $10d,000,000),.andjn 
percentage  there  was  a  positive  decrease,^r^from 
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10.7  per  cent,  to  9.3  per  cent.*  Since  1900, 
things  in  this  respect  have  not  vitally  changed, 
although  German  exports  to  this  country  have 
slightly  increased.  That  in  itself,  however, 
would  not  trouble  Germany  so  much  ;  there  is 
another  side  to  this  question.  For  with  the 
American  exporter  (though  unaided  by  a  special 
reciprocity  treaty)  forcing  his  way  in,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  Germany's  commercial- 
treaty  friends,  Germany  does  not  form  for  the 
latter  as  valuable  a  field  for  exploitation  as  it 
otherwise  would,  and  Germany's  treaty  terms 
with  these  countries  suffer  correspondingly. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  gravest  detriment  to  Ger- 
many from  her  own  point  of  view. 

Again,  American  tariff  laws  have  changed  so 
greatly  and  within  so  short  a  period  that  Ger- 
many's exporters  have  all  along  been  unable  to 
properly  gauge  their  commercial  chances  here 
and  to  introduce  such  changes  in  manufacturing 
methods,  etc.,  as  would  best  conduce  to  a  steady 
trade,  since  the  element  of  stability  has  been 
lacking  on  this  side.  Again,  Germany  com- 
plains of  underhanded  methods  employed  by  the 
United  States  consular  corps  and  by  the  United 
States  customs  service  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  obtaining  trade  and  manufacturing 
secrets  from  German  competitors,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  unfairly  hampering  German  ex- 
port trade  to  this  pountry. 

THE    BEGIPROGITY    MOVEMENT. 

Now,  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  new  German 
tariff  law  was  adopted,  partly,  to  facilitate  re- 
newal of  the  lapsing  reciprocity  treaties  or  the 
concluding  of  new  ones,  but  also,  in  part,  to  put 
Germany  on  a  better  footing  as  regards  this 
country  if  a  tariff  war  should  be  unavoidable,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States  should  be  concluded.  This 
new  tariff  law  increases  considerably  duties  on 
cereals,  foodstuffs,  and  rawstuffs  of  every  kind 
(these  constituting,  it  must  be  remembered,  75 
per  cent,  of  the  American  imports  in  Germany) 
for  all  countries  with  which  the  empire  has  no 
special  tariff  treaty  or  other  similar  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  cereals,  this  increase  varies  be- 
tween 250  and  120  per  cent.  ;  in  the  case  of 
canned  and  preserved  goods,  it  is  between  50 
and  360  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  many  manu- 
factures (especially  those  in  which  America  ex- 
cels, such  as  sewing-machines,  agricultural  ma- 

*  I  am  quoting  here  German  official  statistics,  for  the 
reason  that  they  take  into  dne  account  the  ^^Urspnmgs- 
land,**--4.e.,  the  country  whence  imports  are  derived,  thus 
indnding  as  American  imports  those  which  reach  Germany 
via  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports,  a  thing  which  American  official 
statistics,  fail  to  do,  to  the  freqtietit  misleading  of  students 
of  tariff  conditions. 


chinery,  etc.)  it  is  between  60  and  110  per  cent. ; 
even  in  petroleum,  copper  wire,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  of  equal 
quality  elsewhere  than  from  the  United  States, 
there  are  large  increases  in  duty.  The  tariff  is, 
to  put  it  plainly,  a  war  measure,  or,  at  least,  a 
measure  intended  to  exert  hard  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  come  to  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  Germany  before  it  is  too  late.* 

But  what  about  the  old  treaty  of  1828  and  its 
<<  most  favored  nation  "  clause  ?  That  treaty  is 
still  in  existence,  it  is  true  enough.  But  Germany 
has  indicated  her  intention  to  denounce  it  in 
time  to  abrogate  it  before  the  new  reciprocity 
treaties  she  has  recently  concluded  go  into 
effect.  The  date  of  their  going  into  effect  is 
March,  1906,  and  if  Germany  carries  out  her 
intention  of  denouncing  her  'old  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  she  has  still  a  number  of  months 
to  do  it  in.  That  she  was  to  denounce  this 
treaty  was,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  silent  stipula- 
tions of  her  new  commercial  treaties.  If  no 
reciprocity  or  other  special  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  Germany  will  then  be  within  her  rights 
in  applying  to  American  imports  her  new  *<  au- 
tonomous" tariff,  placing  the  latter  on  several 


*  Tariff  duties  of  Germany:  Maximum  under  present  law, 
reductions  by  treaty,  autonomous  duties  to  go  into  effect 
in  1906;,  and  reductions  granted  to  certain  European  ooun- 
tries  on  articles  of  import,  expressed  in  American  cur- 
rency per  100  kilograms  (280.4  pounds). 


Merchandise. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

Com 

Wheat  flour 

Malt 

Potatoes 

Hops 

Dried   apples,   pears, 

aprlcot8,and  peaches 

Dried  prunes 

Freshappies in  barrels 

Sausages. 

Lard 

Salted  meats. '. 

Butter. 

Cheese 

Eggs...-. i 

Marnrine 

Wood  alcohol 

Cows  and  oxen^  per 

head 

Horses,  per  head 

Hogs,  per  head 

Shoes,  coarse 

Shoes,  medium 

Shoes,  fine 

Lumber,  rough 

Lumber,  dressed 

Sewing-machines 

Sewing-mach's,  power 


Present  tariff 
(adopted  in  1879). 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$1.19 

1.19 

.95 

.68 

.47 

2JS0 

.95 

Free. 

4.76 

.95 


Free. 
4.76 
2.88 
4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
.71 
4.76 

Free. 

2.14 

4.78 

1.42 

11.90 

16.66 

16.66 


2.38 

6.71 
6.71 


Reduced 

by 

treaty. 


90.88 

.88 

.67 

.47 

.88 

1.74 

.86 

Free. 

3J» 

.95 


New  tariff  law  of 

1902  (to  go  into 

efftet  in  1906). 


Autono- 
mous. 


Free. 
4.04 
2.88 
4.04 

aso 

4.76 

.47 

8.80 

Free. 


Reduced 
treaty. 


$1.78 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.19 
4.86 
2.44 

16.66 

2.88 
2.88 
2.88 

16.66 
2.97 

ia71 
7.14 
7.14 
1.42 
7.14 
4.78 


2.14  4.28 

4.762L42.86.68 

1.19  4J» 

11.90  20.28 

16.47  28.86 

15.47  42.84 

l.tf 

8.o8  s«o8 

6.71  8.88 

5.71  4.76 


11.30 

1.19 

1.19 

.96 

.71 

2.42 

ua 

4.76 

J5 

1.19 
1J9 

ase 

2L8B 

8.88-«.26 

4.76 

8JS7-4.76 

.71 

4.76 

Free. 

1.90 

7J4r8B.56 

2.14 

2023 

23A 

86.70 

.47 

2L38 

2.86 

L90 
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hundreds  of  articles  (including  some  of  the 
most  important)  at  such  a  disadvantage  that 
the  prospective  loss  to  American  trade  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  between  $40,000,000  and 
$100,000,000. 

This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  the  German 
idea  of  the  matter.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  idea 
of  the  Agrarian  party  in  Germany,  the  party 
which  hates  in  the  United  States  its  keenest  and 
most  successful  rival  in  the  home  market  for  food- 
stuffs, etc.  This  party,  too,  it  is  which  has  driven 
the  present  German  Government  to  pursue  its 
new  course.  But  while  Prince  von  Bulow  and 
the  Kaiser  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  Agrarian 
party,  and  also  to  the  peculiar  force  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  the  German  Government  which 
is  anxious  to  enter  on  a  "  merry  tariff  war  "  with 
this  country,  as  Count  Kanitz,  the  Agrarian 
leader,  once  put  it  in  the  Reichstag.  Such  a  war 
forms  no  part  of  their  policy,  and  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  bulk  of  thB  German  nation 
would  deplore  it  if  it  should  get  that  far.  They 
would  vastly  prefer  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  this 
country.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  tariff  war  is  a  double-edged  sword,  inva- 
riably cutting  both  ways,  and  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable indeed  which  of  the  two  opponents 
would  suffer  most. 

GERHAXT   KOT   PBEPABED   FOR   A    TABI7F   WAB. 

For  a  tariff  war  with  this  country  Germany 
is,  indeed,  poorly  prepared.  And  this  for  the 
well-known  reason  that  while  the  articles  she 
imports  from  America  are  very  largely  indis- 
pensables  (like  cereals,  meats,  hams,  bacon,  dried, 
canned,  and  preserved  foodstuffs),  which  she  can- 
not obtain  elsewhere  as  cheaply  and  of  as  good 
quality  ;  rawstuffs  required  for  her  own  varied 
industries  (like  cotton,  lumber,  leather,  copper), 
which  she  would  likewise  find  it  extremely  diflB- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity from  any  other  source ;  industrial  articles 
Gike  agricultural  machinery  and  tool  machines), 
in  which  this  country  stands  unrivaled,  Ger- 
many's exports  to  this  country  are,  with  rela- 
tively few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  not  in- 
dispensables  at  all,  and  for  the  most  part  easily 
replaced,  such  as  beet  sugar,  chemicals  and  dyes, 
porcelains  and  stoneware,  toys,  cloths,  hosiery, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into 
this  argument,  for  its  force  is  self-evident. 

Unfortunately,  slight  hope  exists  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  Germany  has  urged  such  a  treaty 
for  many  years,  and  again  and  again  (and,  to 
confine  myself  to  very  recent  times,  both  dur- 
ing Cleveland's  and  McKinley's  terms)  negotia- 
tions have  been  diplomatically  conducted  to  that 


end  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in  Washington.  These 
negotiations  were  always  vigorously  pushed  by 
Germany,  but  they  never  led  to  anything  tan- 
gible, and  this  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
United  States  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  treaty.  Even 
now,  if  Germany  should  terminate  the  old  treaty, 
there  seems  to  be  slight  chance  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  Weighty  reasons  speak  against  it.  Re- 
cent public  utterances  by  Secretary  Shaw  appear 
to  show  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  have  dropped  reci- 
procity. The  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
administration,  are  engrossed  with  the  railroad- 
rebate  question,  the  trust  problem,  and  other 
matters,  and  the  tariff  issue  is  somnolent.  But 
aside  from  this,  no  reciprocity  treaty  of  any  de- 
scription could  pass  the  present  Senate,  even  if 
the  lower  house  had  sanctioned  it. 

However,  even  without  such  a  new  and  formal 
treaty,  I  believe  it  possible  to  avoid  a  tariff  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  for 
half  the  grievances  of  which  Germany  complains 
can  easily  be  remedied  on  this  side  without  in 
the  least  infringing  on  the  policy  or  practice  of 
protectionism.  German  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters allege  that  in  many  recent  instances 
American  consuls,  under  cover  of  their  official 
status,  have  spied  out  their  trade  secrets  and 
manufacturing  processes,  or  else  have  aided 
American  emissaries  to  do  so.  Again,  they  claim 
that  the  United  States  Government,  through  its 
customs  officials  here,  has  unduly  annoyed,  finan- 
cially injured,  and  hampered  them  by  varying 
interpretations  of  the  Dingley  law,  by  arbitrary 
and.  unfair  appraisements,  and  by  other  means. 
Of  these  things,  in  fact,  they  complain  more 
loudly  and  bitterly  than  of  the  present  high  tar- 
iff on  German  goods  itself,  and  the  German  press 
constantly  rings  with  new  instances  of  this  kind. 
That  there  is  a  fair  measure  of  truth  in  these 
complaints  admits  scarcely  of  doubt.  The-  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  is  perfectly  aware 
of  it.  Personally,  I  could  mention  a  number  of 
cases  which  bear  out  this  contention,  —  cases 
which  occurred,  in  the  course  of  the  past  few 
years,  in  industrial  centers  like  Glauchau  (cloths), 
Chemnitz  (hosiery),  Plauen  (laces),  Sonnefeld 
(toys),  Berlin  (notions,  dry  goods,  etc.),  and  El- 
berfeld  (silk  ribbons). 

If,  therefore,  these  official  abuses  were  rigidly 
eliminated  by  our  Treasury  and  State  depart- 
ments, the  Germans  would  be  deprived  of  half 
their  reasons  for  just  complaint  and  the  spirit 
of  bitterness  which  now  adds  so  much  to  the 
chances  of  a  tariff  war  with  this  country  would 
quickly  die  away.  It  is  a  method  worth  trying,  . 
at  any  rate. 


THE  JAPANESE   MERCHANT  FLEET. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 
(Secretary  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Commission.) 


THERE  are  four  nations  which  within  a  dozen, 
years,  by  dint  of  lavish  expenditure,  have 
rapidly  created  great  war  fleet  sand  joined  the 
proud  company  of  the  world's  sea  powers.  These, 
in  the  order  of  their  strength  as  it  existed  a  year 
ago,  are  Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan.  Two  of  these  four  nations,  realizing 
that  a  war  fleet  must  not  be  a  mere  mushroom 
growth,  but  must  have  the  indispensable  reserve 
of  a  large  merchant  fleet  behind  it,  have  simul- 
taneously developed  a  fine,  prosperous,  commer- 
cial shipping.  These  prudent  and  enlightened 
nations  are  Germany  and  Japan.  Two  nations 
have  been  content  to  build  armor-clads  and  guns, 
and  have  fatuously  neglected  the  problem  of 
properly  manning  and  supplying  their  squadrons 
in  the  shock  of  war.  These  blind  governments 
are  Russia  and  America. 

The  Japanese  merchant  marine  has  increased 
from  151,000  tons  in  1890  to  830,000  in  1904  ; 
the  Russian  merchant  tonnage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  chiefly  local,  confined  to  the  Baltic  or 
the  Black  Sea.  Only  one  company,  the  so-called 
"  volunteer  fleet " — really  a  government  concern 
— ^has  engaged  to  any  extent  in  distant  voyages. 
Russia's  ocean  shipping  in  general  is  even  fee- 
bler than  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  shrinking  for  forty  years  and  now  scarcely 
suffices  to  convey  one-tenth  of  our  commercial 
interchanges. 

With  few  Russian  ocean  ships,  there  are,  of 
course,  few  Russian  officers  and  seamen.  Richard 
Cobden,  visiting  Russia  years  ago,  pointed  un- 
erringly to  the  hidden  weakness  which  has  just 
brought  such  terrible  humiliation  in  the  sea  bat- 
tles with  Japan  : 

People  confuse  in  their  minds  the  defensive  and  the 
aggressive  power  of  Russia.  She  is  invulnerable  against 
foreign  attack  by  land,  because  no  large  army  can  be 
concentrated  within  her  borders  (unless  it  be  in  Moscow 
or  St.  Petersburg),  for  want  of  accumulated  store  of 
food,  etc.  .  .  .  She  has,  it  is  true,  a  large  force  of  ships 
of  war,  but  they  are  manned  by  serfs  taken  from  the 
villages  of  the  interior,  who  are  undeserving  the  name 
of  sailors,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  they  would  never 
venture  into  an  engagement  with  an  English  or  Ameri- 
can fleet ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  quite  certain  they  would 
be  taken  or  destroyed. 

-  Ship  for  ship  and  gun  for  gun.  there  was  not 
iQUch  to  choose  between  the  Port  Arthur  or  the 
Baltic  fleet  and  the  victorious  force  of  Admiral 


Togo.  But  there  was  this  vital  difference, — 
that  while  the  Japanese  crews  were  good  sea- 
men, and  therefore,  of  course,  good  fighting 
men,  the  Russian  crews  were  chiefly  the  raw 
and  seasick  sons  of  Cobden's  '<  serfs  from  the 
interior." 

For  Japan  had  profited  by  the  lesson  of  her 
conflict  with  China  eleven  years  ago.  In  the 
words  of  Baron  Kaneko  :  <<  We  had  too  small  a 
fleet  in  the  time  of  the  China- Japanese  war  even 
to  carry  our  own  soldiers.  Therefore, we  ordered 
a  subsidy  paid  for  all  ships  of  a  certain  tonnage 
trading  in  foreign  waters,  and  for  iron  boats  of 
1,000  tons  or  over  built  either  in  Japan  or 
abr(5ad."  This  new,  comprehensive,  and  bril- 
liantly successful  expedient  was  put  into  force 
in  1896,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Japan  in 
1896  had  no  native  shipyards  capable  of  heavy 
steel  construction.  All  of  her  few  large  merchant 
steamers,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  important  cruis- 
ers that  had  just  won  for  her  the  glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  Yalu,  were  foreign-built.  It  was 
necessary  to  procure  abroad  the  powerful  ves- 
sels required  for  the  first  increase  of  Japan's 
merchant  marine,  for  they  could  not  be  fabri- 
cated within  the  empire. 

But  the  statesmen  of  Tokio  were  both  shrewd 
and  patriotic  enough  to  realize  that  no  sea  power 
worthy  of  the  name  could  afford  to  depend  upon 
its  competitors  in  trade  for  the  ships  to  convey 
its  commerce.  So,  though  Japanese  registry 
was  necessarily  kept  open  to  foreign-built  ves- 
sels, a  new  and  significant  departure  was  now 
taken  toward  developing  strong  home  shipyards, 
by  a  grant  of  a  bounty  of  from  $6  to  $12  per 
ton  and  of  $5  per  indicated  horse-power  to  all 
seagoing  steamers  constructed  in  Japan.  Under 
the  same  act,  all  Japanese  steamers,  of  native  or 
foreign  origin,  owned  exclusively  by  Japanese 
subjects,  were  given  a  navigation  or  maintenance 
bounty  of  from  12^  to  30  cents  per  ton  for  every 
1,000  miles  sailed  in  foreign  commerce, — ^this 
bounty  being  paid  in  full  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  then  decreasing  5  per  cent,  every  year  until 
the  fifteenth  year,  when  it  ceases  altogether. 

THE   LSSSON   OF   WAB. 

Before  the  Chinese  war  of  1894,  Japan,  under 
a  "  free  ship "  policy  but  without  national  as- 
sistance, had  ha^  a  poor  m4  baiguiabing  ifii^' 
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cbant  roftrine.  The  total  Japanese  tonnage,  Bteam 
and  sail,  in  1890,  was  only  151,000.  In  1891, 
it  was  146,000;  in  1892,  148,000  ;  in  1893,  170,- 
000, — a  petty  increase  of  only  28,000  tons,  or 
the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  Bteamers,  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  conflict  of  1894  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  compellinji  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  anything  which  it  could 
get  for  transport  purposes,  brought  the  empire's 
merchant  tonnage  up  to  Sl'i.OOO  tons  in  1893. 
But  the  real  growth  of  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine  as  the  world  now  knows  it  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  general  aubeidy  act  of  189<!. 
Every  year  since  then  has  witnessed-  a  steady 
gain,  to  the  handsome  tonnage  of  8^0,000  in 
1904.  The  Japanese  fleet,  including  vessels 
built,  pnrchased,  and  captured,  is  now  not  far 
from  1,000,000  tons. 

In  18T3,  the  Japanese  commercial  navy  con- 
sisted cliiefly  of  ancient  and  unwieldy  junks. 
There  were  only  96  small  steamers,  of  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  24,000,  in  the  empire.  By 
1900,  Japan  possessed  846  steamers,  of  528,000 
tons.  A  considerable  part  of  this  great  fleet, 
including  nearly  all  of  the  large  steamers  first 
acquired,  was  built  in  Europe,  because — as  has 
already  been  explained— Japan  in  1896  had 
none  of  the  modern  sliipyards  which  we  already 
possess  in  the  United  States.     But  the  liberal 


bounty  offered  by  the  Japanese  Qovemment  for 
home-built  vessels  has  developed  native  ship- 
building almost  as  swiftly  as  the  navigation 
bounties  have  developed  native  ship-owning. 

The  principal  yard  of  the  empii'e  is  that  of 
the  Mitsubishi  Company,  of  Nagasaki,  which  in 
1900  launched  a  steel  steamer  of  7,000  tons. 
Many  vessels  of  a  similar  type  have  since  been 
constructed  in  Japan.  Ten  largo  vessels  are 
now  on  the  stocks  at  Nagasaki.  Nor  has  the 
effect  of  this  national  assistance  to  Japanese 
shipbuilding  ceased  with  the  merchant  marine. 
Success  in  constructing  ocean  liners  has  now  em 
couraged  Japan  to  lay  the  keels  of  a  16,000*ton 
battleship  and  a  1*2, 000-ton  cruiser,  and  has  thus 
relieved  the  empire  of  the  cost  and  peril  of  de- 
pending upon  Europe  for  her  heavy  men-of-war, 

NATIONAL   AID   AND    NATIVE    APTITUDE. 

Not  even  Germany,  which  invokes  other  forms 
of  state  aid  besides  direct  subsidy  or  bounty,  has 
been  so  successful  in  the  swift  creation  of  sea 
power  as  Japan.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  therefore  subsiily  as  applied  to  shipping  is 
all-potent  and  all-sufficient,  and  that  a  nation 
need  only  give  help  from  the  treasury  to  see  its 
ocean  shipping  grow  as  Jonah's  gourd.  There 
must  be  also  the  essential  quality  of  native  apti- 
tude, and  this  Japan  has  in  abundant  t 
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At  first  she  was  forced  to  employ  Europeans  to 
officer  her  ocean  ships,  but  she  began  at  once  to 
train  her  own  sons,  and  though  a  dozen  years 
ago  she  possessed  few  sailors  of  experience  in 
distant  voyaging,  she  now  boasts  of  thousands 
of  brave  and  skillful  mariners, — a  naval  reserve 
which  has  just  proved  its  inestimable  value. 

Japan's  regular  navy  has  not  been  a  large  one, 
but  when  war  came  it  was  quickly  and  efficiently 
recruited  from  the  merchant  service.  The  best 
and  fastest  of  the  Japanese  liners,  armed  and 
equipped  as  cruisers,  have  given  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  Admiral  Togo's  operations.  The 
main  use  of  the  large  Japanese  merchant  ton- 
nage, however,  has  been  in  the  indispensable 
work,  first,  of  carrying  several  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  with  their  artillery  and  equipment,  over- 
seas, and  then  in  maintaining  communication 
with  the  victorious  armies  in  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. All  observers  agree  that  this  transport 
service  has  been  wonderful  in  its  precision,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subsidized  mer- 
chant ships,  plying  ceaselessly  to  and  fro  from 
the  Japanese  ports  to  the  mainland,  and  keeping 
food  ever  in  the  haversacks  and  cartridges  in  the 
belts  of  the  soldiers  of  Oyama  and  Nogi,  have 
repaid  manifold  all  that  they  have  cost  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  their  government. 

There  is  certainly  an  eloquent  contrast  be- 
tween Japan's  preparedness  and  our  own  des- 
perate  hunt  for  a  transport  shipping  in  t^he  war 
with  Spain.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  but 
for  the  Japanese  subsidy  legislation  and  its  fruit 
in  a  large,  modern,  efficient  gf  merchant  marine 
the  triumphs  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  the 
war  of  1904-05  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible. 

DOMINATING    THE    PACIFIC. 

This  truth  is  so  clearly  realized  by  the  Japa- 
nese statesmen  that  a  still  more  notable  expan- 
sion of  Japanese  commercial  shipping  is  sure  to 
follow  the  return  of  peace.  Already  the  Japa- 
nese merchant  fiag  holds  a.  formidable  place  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Until  the  war  drafted  them 
into  the  national  service,  Japanese  steamers  ran 
in  regular  lines  to  Puget  Sound,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Hawaii,  and  to  Australia  via  the  Philip- 
pines. Under  a  revision  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
ping laWs,  adopted  in  1900,  these  lines  are 
receiving  large  annual  subsidies.  It  ought  to 
be  instructive  to  Americans  to  know  that  three 
Japanese  steamers  running  from  the  Orient  to 
San  Francisco  are  given  by  their  government 
t;51 7,000  a  year,  while  the  five  American  steam- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  carrying  much 


more  mail  and  performing  a  more  frequent  ser- 
vice, receive  $64,000  from  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  three  Japanese  ships  which  come 
to  Puget  Sound  enjoy  a  subsidy  of  $333,500  a 
year,  while  the  five  American  vessels  operated 
by  the  Boston  Steamship  Company  on  the  same 
route  receive  $4,935  from  our  government.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  such  amazing 
facts  ^8  these  to  understand  why  Japan  expects 
to  drive  the  merchant  flag  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Pacific  as  completely  as  she  has  driven 
off  the  naval  flag  of  Bussia. 

A    POWERFUL    COMPANY. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  chief  steam- 
ship  company  of  Japan,  though  only  a  few  years 
old,  is  far  larger  and  more  powerful,  and  pos- 
sesses more  tonnage,  than  any  ocean  steamship 
company  in  America.  It  has  70  steamers,  of 
236,000  tons,  and  has  recently  declared  a  12  per 
cent,  dividend.  Besides  the  lines  to  Australia 
and  Puget  Sound,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
operates  a  line  of  twelve  fourteen-knot  steamers 
to  Europe,  for  which  it  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$1,364,000  annually,  or  as  much  as  the  United 
States  gives  in  mail  and  naval  subventions  to 
all  the  ocean  lines  beneath  the  American  flag. 

It  is  said  that  the  shipping  laws  which  have 
wrought  this  swift  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
merchant  marine, — the  act  of  1896  and  the 
amendatory  act  of  1900, — passed  the  Diet  by 
unanimous  vote.  Regularly  for  years  our  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  urged  in  their  formal  mes- 
sages that  steps  be  taken  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been 
promised  in  successive  national  party  platforms. 
Until  now,  however,  Congress  has  neglected  to 
adopt  any  comprehensive  measure  of  relief  or 
encouragement.  Meanwhile,  our  European  com- 
petitors have  destroyed  American  shipping  on 
the  steam  routes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  as  the 
Japanese  are  preparing  to  do  on  the  Pacific. 
Trained  A  merican  officers  and  seamen,  available 
for  a  naval  reserve,  will  soon  become  as  few 
as  Russia  has  just  found  her  own  officers  and 
men  in  the  awful  hour  of  her  trial  and  humilia- 
tion. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  merchant 
shipping  has  thus  far  been  regarded  in  America 
as  mainly  a  commercial  question.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  Japan  and  the  fate  of  Russia  sharply 
suggest  whether  this  is  not  even  more  impera- 
tively a  question  of  naval  preparedness,  of  na- 
tional defense. 
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THE   PEACE  NEGOTIATORS  AT  WASHINGTON. 


WITH  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  and 
the  agreement  of  Russia  and  Japan  upon  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  as  an  adjourned  place  of  meeting 
during  the  hot  weather,  all  the  details  prelimi- 
nary to  the  conference  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerents have  been  practically  arranged.  The 
negotiators  finally  chosen  are :  For  Russia, 
Count  Sergius  Witte  (be  is  a  count,  although  he 
seldom  uses  his  title)  and  Baron  Roman  Roman- 
ovitch  Rosen  ;  for  Japan,  Baron  Jutaro  Komura 
and  Mr.  Kogoro  Takahira.  Each  commission 
will  bring  with  it  a  corps  of  secretaries  and  legal 
advisers,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
diplomatic  and  legal  talent  obtainable. 

Baron  Rosen  and  Mr.  Takahira  are  already 
in  this  country,  and  Count  Witte  and  Baron 
Komura  will  have  arrived  before  this  number 
of  the  Review  reaches  most  of  its  readers. 
There  were  several  .changes  in  the  original  an- 
nouncement of  names  for  the  commission, — M. 
Nelldov,  Russian  ambassador  to  France,  and 
Ambassador  Muraviev  having  been  successively 
named  and  declining  to  serve  on  the  Russian 
side  ;  while  Count  Ito,  prominently  mentioned 
as  Japan's  chief  negotiator,  but  never  officially 
appointed,  had  been  generally  regarded  as  un- 
able to  serve  because  of  advanced  age. 

The  names  of  all  these  commissioners  are  such 
as  to.  indicate  the  sincerity  and  high  intentions 
of  both  contending  powers,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  appointment  has  been  received 
with  satisfaction  throughout  the  world.  They 
are  all  plenipotentiary, — that  is,  clothed  with 
full  power  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  subject 
only  in  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  revision  of  their  home  governments. 

The  commission  will  sit  in  the  government 
buihhng  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  and 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  its  stay. 

That  Czar  Nicholas  is  earnestly  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace  is  plainly  evident  from  his 
appointment  of  Sergius  Witte  as  Russia's  chief 
negotiator.  This  statesman's  eminent  services 
to  his  country,  and  his  high  native  ability,  as 
well  as  his  known  desire  for  peace  and  his  con- 
siderate attitude  toward  the  Tokio  government, 
are  a  guarantee  that  Russia  will  obtain  the  most 
favorable  terms  compatible  with  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  Japan.  Mr.  Witte  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  modern  spirit.  An  aristocrat  by  tem- 
perament and  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the 
autocracy,  he  is  yet  far-sighted  and  truly  patri- 


otic enough  to  see  that  the  days  of  despotism  in 
Russia  are  over,  and  that  an  industrial^  com- 
mercial nation,  such  as  the  Russians  are  rapidly 
becoming,  is  impossible  unless  the  arbitrary  in- 
terferences of  the  autocracy  and  the  bureau- 
cracy be  removed. 

Mr.  Witte,  who  come^  of  old  Dutch  stock,  is 
now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Born  the  son 
of  a  poor  tradesman  at  Tifiis,  Witte  began 
life  as  a  railroad  clerk,  who  also  performed  the 
functions  of  porter.  He  has  been  a  railroad  man 
all  his  life,  and  it  is  in  railroad  service  that  he 
sees  a  large  feature  of  his  country's  future  pros- 
perity. In  the  war  with  Turkey,  in  1878,  Rus- 
sia's military  communications  were  in  a  terrible 
condition,  and  it  was  Witte  who,  having  risen 
steadily  from  his  provmcial  position  to  one  of 
national  import,  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and 
did  more  than  any  one  civilian  to  bring  victory 
to  Russia.  Promotion  came  swiftly.  He  was 
successively  director  and  administrator  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  railway  systems,  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  volumes'  on  railway  administration,  and 
prepared  the  first  statute  of  Russian  railways. 
Finally,  as  minister  of  ways  and  communications 
(a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1892),  Mr. 
Witte  was  able  to  introduce  a  finely  organized 
system  into  all  the  Russian  railways  and  convert 
many  of  them  from  liabilities  into  assets.  Barely 
half  a  year  after  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
ways  and  communications,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  important  position  of  minister  of  finance. 

Mr.  Witte  found  Russia  practically  a  medie- 
val, largely  Oriental,  country.  By  his  energy, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  practical  experience,  he 
succeeded  in  leaving  her  well  advanced  on  the 
way  toward  a  truly  modern  commonwealth,  com- 
mercially and  industrially.  He  championed 
Russian  manufacturing  interests  ;  used  the  vast 
enterprises  and  resources  of  the  state  to  build 
up  manufactures  in  many  ways  ;  discouraged 
investment  in  speculative  schemes ;  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  the 
Russian  Government ;  created  the  Siberian 
Railway ;  prevailed  upon  the  state  to  assume  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whis- 
key, improving  the  quality  of  this  production 
and  restricting  its  sale  so  that  drunkenness  has 
been  largely  decreased  ;  established  a  govern- 
ment reserve  fund,  from  which  distressed  agri- 
culturists have  been  able  to  borrow  millions  of 
rubles  annually  ;  and,  while  refraining  from 
increasing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  al- 
most  doubled    the   government   revenue  from 
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indirect  taxation.  But  he  was  too  progressive 
and  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modern 
spirit  for  the  reaction aries,  and  after  acting  for 
some  years  as  secretary  of  state  and  privy  coun- 
citor  he  was  shelved  by  being  made  president  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers. 

Russia's  other    commissioner,    Baron    Rosen, 
who  is  also  the  new  ambassador  to  Washin^on, 


succeeding  Count  Cassini,  has  a  long'Standing 
acquaintance  with  the  United  States  and  Ameri- 
can life.  Baron  Rosen  was  for  eight  years  first 
secretary  of  the  Russian  embaeey  in  Washing- 
ton, and  for  years  consul-general  in  New  york. 
Baron  Rosen  is  eminently  a  peace  man.  He 
served  hia  country  for  many  years  as  secretary 
of  legation,  and  then  as  minister,  in  Tokioj  and 


BARON  JUTARO  KOMUBA. 
(Jftpan'B  minister  of  forelgo  ftffalrB  and  ber  leading  peace  negotiator,) 


W&8  empliatic  in  his  denuDciation  of  the  war 
policy  of  Alexiev  and  others.  Ho  has  never 
forfeited  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Jap- 
anese people,  and  hie  appointment  as  one  of  the 
commiBsionereliasalready  brightened  the  chances 
of  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace. 

Baron  Jutaro  Komura  ia  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  younger  Btatesmen  of  Japan. 
He  comes  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  a 


post  which  he  has  filled  with  dignity  and  success 
since  1900.  He  conducted  the  Manchurian  ne- 
gotiations which  led  up  to  the  war  in  a  manner 
highly  Batisfactory  to  the  Emperor  and  the  entire 
people.  Baron  Komura  is  a  Harvard  man,  and 
speaks  English  with  a,  strong  Boston  accent.  He 
won  his  spurs  in  Korea,  in  1895,  when  Japanese 
diplomacy  was  so  discredited.  Five  years  later, 
he  went  to  Peking,  and  participated  in  the  peace 


MR.  KOOOBO  TAKAHIRA. 

(Japiineee  raInUl«r  to  the  Ualted  Slates  Knd  second  peace  negotiator.) 


conference  there,  &b  a  result  of  the  Boxer  rebel- 
lion and  the  expedition  of  the  allied  powers. 
During  his  Btay  at  the  Chinese  capital  he  won 
the  confideni'e  of  China  so  largely  that  there  has 
existed  an  unpublished  but  eilective  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  which  has  been  very 
helpful  tu  theformerduvingher  war  with  Russia. 
Baron  Komura  was  Japanese  minister  to  Wash- 
ington preceding  Mr.   Takaliira,     His  greatest 


triumph  may  be  said  to  be  the  long  and  delicate 
negotiations  wliich  he,  ae  foreign  minister,  con- 
ducted with  Baron  Roseu,  then  Russian  min- 
ister, which  culminated  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  two  powers. 

The  second  Japanese  commissioner  is  Mr. 
Takahira,  present  Japanese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  whose  career  and  diplomatic  accomplish- 
ments were  outlined  in  this  Review  for  June. 


LEADING    ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 


WRITING  in  the  Monthly  Review  on  ''  Scan- 
dinavia in  the  Scales  of  the  Future," 
Mr.  E.  John  Solano  lays  stress  upon  the  danger 
that  Germany,  by  way  of  creating  bad  blood 
between  Briton  and  Slav,  may  encourage  Russia 
to  seize  the  northern  seaports  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  littoral,  he  points  out,  is  more  than 


GERMAN  ADVICE  TO  NOIIWAY. 

**In  biting  off  Sweden*8  nose,  be  careful  yon  do  not  lose 
your  own  teetb ! "— From  Ulk  (Berlin). 

ever  tempting  to  Russia  now  that  she  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  Pacific.  He  hopes  that  Nor- 
way will  not  sever  all  union  with  Sweden. 

If  the  Norwegian  people  have  finally  decided  on  sep- 
aration, the  situation  is  indeed  hopeless.  But  if  they 
are  truly  desirous  of  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
union, — which  their  ministers  have  stated  to  be  the 
case, — and,  at  the  same  time,  determined  to  vindicate, 
peacefully,  their  right  to  stand  as  an  independent  sov- 


ereign state,  there  is  one  practical  way  for  the  attain- 
ment of  both  of  these  end.s.  They  have  now  declared 
that  the  issues  with  Sweden  are  international— not  do- 
mestic. Then,  through  the  present  admirable  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude  of  Sweden,  they  may,  without  loss  of 
dignity  or  prestige,  follow  the  precedent  of  other  inde- 
pendent states  and  propose  to  seek  final  arbitration  upon 
the  issues  with  Sweden—from  a  friendly  and  trusted 
foreign  ruler,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  principle  of 
the  union  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  both  i)ossible  and 
acceptable.  For  such  an  office  King  Edward  VII.  of 
Greater  Britain  may  well  be  preferred,  both  by  reason 
of  his  relationship  to  the  tubure  Queen  of  Sweden, — who 
would  have  been  the  joint  queen  o.f  Sweden  and  Norway, 
—and  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  peace.  Such  an 
arbitrament  would  further  set  the  seal  of  Britain  upon 
the  essential  condition  of  the  future  safety  of  Scandi- 
navia— the  union,  to  which  she  gave  her  sanction  when, 
through  her  fleets  and  armies,  she  gave  peace  to  Europe 
a  century  ago.  This  suggestion — if  all  others  fail — is  at 
least  worth  the  attention  Df  Scandinavian  statesmen. 

Sweden's  National  Parliament,  the  Riksdag. 

The  only  real  opposition  to  the  peaceful,  quiet 
settlement  of  the  Norwegian-Swedish  difficulty 
has  so  far  come  from  the  landed  class  of  Sweden 
and  the  Swedish  upper  house.  •  In  the  Danish 
review  Det  Nye  AarhundredCy  of  Copenhagen,  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  Spanberg  sketches  the 
history  and  general  attitude  of  this  body.  It 
was  established,  he  tells  us,  by  legislation  of  the 
same  aristocratic  character  as  the  Danish  house; 
This  upper  chainber  of  the  Riksdag  is  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  or  about  onei- . 
half  the  number  of  the  lower  house.  They  are- 
chosen  by  electors.  The  voters  have  votes  in 
proportion  to  their  income,  with  the  only  limit 
that  no  single  voter  may  cast  more  than  five 
hundred  ballots.  Thus,  the  predominance  of  the 
wealthy  is  secured.  In  addition,  this  is  further 
secured  by  the  regulation  that  no  one  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  upper  house  unless  he  pos- 
sess 80,000  kroner  (approximately,  $20,000),  or 
a  yearly  income  of  4,000  kroner  (approximately, 
$1,000).  According  to  Mr.  Sp&nberg,  the  his- 
tory of  this  house  has  been  a  very  discreditable 
one.  He  asserts  that  it  has  always  been  opposed 
to  progress  and  liberalism.  It  has  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Norwegian  demands.  It 
has  always  demanded  a  larger  army  and  navy, 
and  has  invariably  stood  for  more  kingly  power. 
The  upper  chamber  has  also  brought  about  the 
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passage  of  a  high  protective  tariff  for  industry  of  the  manufacturers  and  landlords.     In  regard 

and  agriculture.     This  policy,  which  Mr.  Spin-  to  religious  liberty,  education,  and  other  ques- 

berg  isBiBtB  was  brought  about  through  political  tions,  this  writer  finds  the  upper  bouse  of  the 

fraud,  has.  he  believes,  impoverished  the  work-  Swedish  parliament  always  considering  its  own 

ingman  and  the  common  people  in  the  interest  privileges  before  the  intereata  of  the  people. 


DELCASSfi  And  GERMAN  '<  WELTPOUTIK.' 


WHAT  the  French  cannot  forgive  M.  Del- 
cass£,  says  M.  de  Fressens^,  writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  "not  to  have  known 
his  mind,  not  to  have  chosen  between  a  policy 
of  friendly  talk  and  a  policy  of  silent  indiffer- 
ence, and  to  have  maladroitly  given  pretext  and 


DELCASSfs  HBflT 

(One  of  the  chickens.  Morocco,  la  repreBentsd  as  [rrlng  to 
break  a*ay  from  the  protection  of  the  mother  blid,  and  the 
Rusalan  Baltic  fleet  1b  enjoying  the  sheltering  protectlcBi 
of  French  "neatralit]'."  while  Oemuny,  Bneland,  and 
Japan  look  on  threatenlnEl^.)— From  Le  Qrtiot  (Paris). 

occasion  to  what  we  call,  in  France,  a  querelle 
d'AUemand.  When  the  crisis  came,  when  "Wil- 
helm  the  Second  went  to  Fez  and  talked  big,  it 
was  not  too  late  to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  to  take 
back  the  interrupted  method  of  negotiations,  and 
to  free  the  way  to  peaceful  action  in  Morocco." 
Coneratulating  the  nation  on  the  accession  of 
M.  Ronvier,  this  writer  continues  : 


M.  Rouvier  promised,— first,  the  lmmediat«  retnro  to 
neuhralitr  in  Indo-Chinese  waters,  and  we  got  it  j 
secondly,  the  immedlat«  opening  of  friendly  oonvenw- 
tton  with  GermaDf  i  but  here  he  was,  and  we  were,  too, 
balked  by  the  obstiusc;  nf  bis  colleague.  I  do  not 
think  English  opinion  would  have  tolerated  for  a.a 
hour  a  minister  who,  without  offering  any  denial,  any 
explanation,  any  answer,  before  the  only  legitimate  in- 
stance. Parliament,  after  having  left  the  bead  of  the 
government  to  save  him  by  making  HpeciHc  promises  in 
his  name,  should  have  immediately  taken  up  his  in- 
triguer, should  have  put  into  use  in  a  moat  dangeroos 
crisis  the  force  of  inertia,  and  should  have  secretly  got 
the  tribe  of  officious  journalists  and  of  sympathetic 
correspondents  to  trumpet  his  greatness,  to  traduce 
the  policy  of  his  critics,  and  to  serve  his  obstinacy. 
Time  v.-ent  by.  No  progress  was  made.  The  advocates 
of  M.  Delcaas4  proclaimed  that  tt  was  all  the  fault  of 
Wilhelm  the  Second,  and  everybody  was  tempted  to 
believe  it.  All  at  once  tt  was  discovered  that  while 
Germany  withotit  doubt  brought  "no  milk  of  human 
kindness"  to  sweeten  the  negotiations,  it  was  H.  Sel- 
cass4  who  deliberately  persist«d  in  keeping  silent.  A 
qaeation  was  threatened  in  the  House;  it  was  put  to 
him  in  the  cabinet.  Brought  to  bay,  he  let  the  secret 
out.  This  small  man  was  mad  enough  to  look  serenely, 
even  joyfully,  on  the  tearful  prospect  of  a  great  Con- 
tinental war  on  such  a  pretext.  Facts  came  out.  It 
was  proved  that,  not  satisfied  with  imperiling  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  putting  under  his  feet  the  orders 
of  Parliament  and  the  instractians  of  his  colleagues,  h^ 
n^totlated  secretly  with  the  Vatican  at  the  time  when 
relations  were  broken  and  when  France  was  engaged 
in  divorcing  Church  and  State.  Such  unforgivable  mia- 
takes  are  surely  suflicient  reason  for  the  dismissal  ot  s 
politician. 

How  the  Germane  Resard  Deloaaee'a  Fall. 

Mr.  Austen  Harrison,  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  ie  Renter's  agent  at  Berlin,  sends 
to  the  same  review  the  German  view  of  the 
French  minister's  fall.     He  says  : 

H.  Delcasst  had  ended  by  flouting  Germany ;  B(o- 
rocco  was  about  to  become  a  French  colony,  America 
was  pro-English,  and  the  Spanish  plans  had  proved  abor- 
tive. England  bad  quite  recovered  her  position  In  the 
world.  This  was  the  plight  of  Germany  when  sndden- 
ly  the  collapse  of  Russlawas  revealed  to  Europe.  Witb 
consummate  skill  the  Emperor  William  gauged  the 
situation,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  went  to  Morocco. 
In  one  day  he  completely  changed  the  whole  military 
situation.  For  the  plain  fact  Is,  German  military  opin- 
ion no  longer  fears  France.  Moreover,  from  tJie  meet 
martial  people  In  Europe  the  French  ban  become  emi- 
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nently  industrious  and  peace-loving.  Their  fighting 
meat  has  gone.  All  this  the  German  Emperor  was  fully 
aware  of.  He  immediately  began  to  browbeat  France, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  .in  a  yery  delicate  posi- 
tion. Gradually  the  situation  grew  worse.  Germany 
<»ntinued  silently  arming,  but  still  M.  Delcassd  showed 
no  sign  of  relenting,  and  things  rapidly  drifted  into  a 
dangerous  state  of  tension.  The  crisis  came  suddenly. 
About  the  time  that  the  bride  of  the  crown  prince  was 
making  her  state  entry  into  Berlin,  the  German  Grov- 
ernment  was  officially  informed  of  certain  movements 
of  French  troops  near  the  frontier ;  regiments  had  been 
brought  up  to  their  full  strength,  and  officers'  leave  had 
been  stopped.  The  reply  of  Germany  was  practically 
an  ultimatum.  For  a  couple  of  days  the  situation  was 
really  critical.  Grermany  demanded  that  the  massing 
of  troops  on  the  frontier  should  cease,  or  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act ;  and  to  her  great  relief 
the  long-wished-for  reply  was  ultimately  flashed  across 
the  wires.  M.  Delcass^  was  to  retire.  All  immediate 
danger  was  averted.  Count  BUlow  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  prince,  and  by  sacrificing  M.  Delcass^  France 
prochdmed  to  the  world  her  peaceful  proclivities. 

For  the  continuance  of  M.  Delcass^  in  office, 
concludes  this  writer,  would  have  forced  France 
to  face  the  eventuality  of  war  with  Germany, 
who,  whether  bluffing  (as  some  suppose)  or  not, 
gave  France  clearly  to  understand  that  further 
evasion  on  her  part  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Germany  regarding  Morocco  would  jeopar- 
dize the  peace  of  Europe.  And  so  France  de- 
cided to  meet  Germany  half-way.  That  is  the 
reason  and  the  meaning  of  M.  Delcass^'s  fall. 

The  Overlordship  of  Germany. 

That  the  effacement  of  Russia  means  the  as- 
cendency of  Germany  has  been  rudely  brought 
home  to  many  European  statesmen  by  the  dis- 
missal of  M*  Belcass^  at  the  bidding  of   the 


Kaiser.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary ^ 
moralizes  upon  the  consequences  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  Germany.    He  tells  us  quite  frankly  ; 

The  effective  barrier  to  Grermany's  policy  of  aggres- 
sion has  been  swept  away,  and  with  it  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  world's  peace.  And  to  remedy  that  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  the  primary  aim  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  The  HohenzoUern 
world-empire  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream.  Politicians 
note  with  amazement  how  suddenly  that  ambitions  aim, 
long  scoflfed  at  as  chimerical,  has  come  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  one  of  the  contingencies  of  the  near  future. 
Europe  will  henceforward  be  policed  and  watched  over 
by  Germany,  and  the  only  contribution  she  will  expect 
from  her  prot^(7^  is  that  they  shall  adjust  their  foreign 
policy  to  her  interests,  which  are,  of  course,  those  of 
peace.  But  what  they  must  be  prepared  for  is  the  in- 
termeddling in  every  international,  and  even  purely 
national,  question,  not  merely  of  the  Grerman  Kaiser  or 
his  government,  whom  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as 
lovers  of  peace,  but  also  of  the  Prussian  war  party, 
whose  aims  the  Kaiser  and  his  government  are  said  to 
disavow,  deprecate,  and  act  upon.  If  one  may  judge 
by  the  present  temper  of  the  French  Chamber,  hence- 
forth no  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  will  be  tol- 
erated in  France  whose  policy  or  person  is  disagreeable 
to  the  German  Kaiser,  the  German  chancellor,  or  the 
German  war  party.  Whenever  the  differences  between 
France  and  Germany  are  settled,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably be  solved  diplomatically  by  the  representatives  of 
the  two  interested  powers,  southern  Morocco  will,  it  is 
alleged,  be  earmarked  for  the  Fatherland. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  remove  Germany's 
grievance  against  England.  For  "  the  main 
interest  of  Germany  was,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  immemorial  feud  between 
England  and  France.  To  end  that  once  for  all 
would  be  to  do  Germany  a  permanent  and  a 
vital  injury.  That,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kaiser's  government." 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  MOROCCO. 


AN  elaborate  and  keen  analysis  of  the  present 
status  of  Morocco  and  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  that  country  is  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Quarterly  by  Ion  Perdicaris,  whose  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Morocco  and  conditions  of 
life  in  that  empire  are  certainly  not  excelled. 
Mr.  Perdicaris  believes  that,  after  the  evolution 
of  Japan,  the  development  of  China  will  come, 
and  then,  "ultimately,  poor  Morocco,  very  limp 
and  lame,  will  begin  to  move  into  line,  though 
slowly  and  most  unwillingly,  despite  the  physic 
held  so  insistently  to  her  lips  by  her  would-be 
foster-mother,  Madame  France,  who  has  so  al- 
luringly labeled  the  unwelcome  drug  *  Pacific 
Penetration.'"  For  centuries,  he  continues, 
"  this  woe-begone  child  of  sorrow,  Morocco,  has 
lain  like  a  misshapen  incubus  along  the  north- 


western shore  of  Africa,  a  nest  of  pirates,  a 
constant  menace  to  the  mariner,  an  abode  of 
unmitigated  cruelty  and  oppression,  a  curse  to 
its  own  inhabitants  and  a  terror  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

A  detailed  recapitulation  of  the  history  of 
Morocco  for  the  past  century  follows,  and  the 
reign  of  the  former  Sultan,  Mulai-el-Hassan,  is 
treated  exhaustively.  Coming  to  the  reign  of 
the  present  Sultan,  Abd-el-Aziz,  Mr.  Perdicaris 
describes  the  political  and  economic  condition 
of  the  country  as  hopelessly  bad,  compelling 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  to  preserve 
order  and  peace.  England  and  France  had 
worked  together  in  comparative  harmony,  and 
matters  were  on  the  way  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment,   says   Mr.   Perdicaris,    when,    "last  and 
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greatest  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  French  had 
been  exposed,  came  the  dramatic  announcement 
of  the  approaching  arrival  at  Tangier  of  the 
Emperor  William  in  person,  an  ominous  pres- 
ence, boding  ill  to  penetration,  pacific  or  other- 
wise." Despite  the  possibilities  for  trouble  in 
the  German  Emperor's  visit,  Mr.  Perdicaris  be- 
lieves that  there  is  "  indisputable  justification  of 
the  Kaiser's  intervention  in  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  French  to  reserve  for  them- 
selves all  government  concessions,  in  spite  of 
their  enforced  inability  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  the  Moorish  sultanate  or  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  even  of  the  coast  towns 
against  aggressions.*'  In  further  justification  of 
the  Kaisers  visit  Mr.  Perdicaris  says  : 

What  critics  who  are  ignorant  of  trade  conditions 
in  Morocco  do  not  realize  is  that  the  entire  trade,  both 
imports  and  exports,  only  amounts  to  about  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of 
government  orders  for  public  works  required  to  develop 
transport  and  other  resources  indispensably  needed  to 
render  any  serious  expansion  of  trade  possible  consti- 
tutes the  only  important  financial  operation  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  If  France  were  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  or  expense  of  maintaining  order,  she 
might  have  been  entitled  to  reserve  for  French  syndi- 
cates alone  such  advantages ;  but  as  it  is,  the  Kaiser  is 
amply  justified  in  insisting  that  German  merchants 
shall  have  a  share  in  placing  tenders  for  these  Moorish 
orders,  tenders  or  bids  which,  unless  thus  especially 
protected,  would  be  defeated  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence which  the  French  profess  the  right  to  assert  by 
virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April,  1904, 
and  the  subsequent  Franco-Spanish  agreement.  The 
only  way  to  secure  this  right  to  a  share  in  such  enter- 
prises is  for  the  various  governments  represented  at  the 
Madrid  conference  of  1880  to  hold  the  Sultan  to  that 
agreement,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  right  on  the 
part  of  France,  England,  or  Spain  to  guarantee  to 
France  or  to  any  power  an  exclusive  or  predominating 
influence  in  Morocco. 


Should  the  conference  actually  take  place,  he 
continues,  ^*  it  might  be  advisable,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  amicable  solution,  to  suggest  a  divi- 
sion of  these  Moorish  government  concessioiiB,** 
classified  under  some  of  the  following  heads/ 
each  class  to  be  awarded  to.  syndicates  of  the 
respective  powers  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  this  thorny  question  : 


1.  Austria-Hungary, 


2.  Belgium, 
8.  France, 

4.  Germany, 

5.  Great  Britain, 

6.  Spain, 

7.  Italy, 

8.  United  States, 


Concessions  for  uniforms  and 
small  arms,  with  other  nimi- 
lar  equipments. 

Electric  appliances. 

Execution  of  works  for  xHjrts 
and  harbors. 

Artillery  and  ammunition. 

Railways. 

Vessels  and  naval  material. 

Mining  concessions. 

Sectional  steel  bridges. 


While  admitting  the  purity  of  motive  of  the 
French  foreign  office  and  the  French  minister 
to  Morocco,  Mr.  Perdicaris  says,  in  concluding 
his  interesting  article  : 

The  contention  that  because  France  posseffses  a  cc- 
terminous  frontier  along  the  Algerian  border  she  has  a 
right  to  claim  absolute  and  exclusive  control,  even 
while  she  declines  all  outlay  or  the  assumption  of  any 
obligation  to  maintain  law  or  order,  conditions  upon 
whose  successful  fulfillment  the  ordinary  trade  inter- 
ests of  every  nation  and  of  the  country  itself  absolutely 
depend,— such  a  contention  is  not  worthy  a  moment*s 
consideration.  And  we  take  it  that,  however  incon- 
venient either  to  M.  Delcass^  or  to  other  French  states»- 
men,  or  even  to  simple  residents  in  the  Sultanas  domin- 
ions, like  the  writer,  such  an  incident  as  the  Emperor 
William's  dramatic  intervention  may  have  proved,  yet 
it  should  be  realized  that  the  sovereign  who  controls 
the  German  legions  was  fully  justified  in  jisking  where 
he  and  his  merchants  were  to  *'  come  in  ^  under  this 
new  process  of  diplomatic  legerdemain  favored  by  M. 
Declass^  and  by  Liord  Lansdowne. 


IS  JAPAN   REALLY  PREPARING  THE  "YELLOW  PERIL?" 


TO  a  "  French  diplomat "  who  writes  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  the  <* yellow  peril"  is  a 
reality  of  dire  proportions.  The  Japanese,  he 
believes,  are  intent  upon  aggrandizement, 
achieved  by  no  matter  what  means.  They  will 
find  some  cause  or  pretext,  he  maintains,  to 
wrest  from  the  F'rench,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Americans  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Fanatical, 
bound  by  no  traditions,  either  as  regards  their 
own  self-respect  or  the  interests  of  other  na- 
tions, their  increase  of  power  bodes  evil  to  the 
hard-earned  progress  of  Western  civilization. 
"Their  advance  is  a  borrowed  one, — not  like 
the  Western,  reached  by  slow,  painful  stages. 


They  are  at  bottom  barbarians  whose  spiritual 
growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  material 
development." 

All  the  Asiatic  peoples  now  recognize  that  the  axis 
of  the  Asiatic  world  has  been  shifted.  They  had  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  fate,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  civilizing  process,  had  given  up  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  lost  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature,  and 
even  India,  which  once  had  firm  faih  in  Russia,  had 
ceased  to  hope  anything  from  her ;  the  British  nation 
seemed  to  be  the  world-power  to  which  all  nations 
would  become  tributary.  The  Japanese  successes,  first 
at  sea,  then  by  land,  struck  this  enervated  world  like  a 
cannon-stroke,  and  Siam,  which  is  led  by  British  senti- 
ment ;  India,  which  is  under  England's  dominion ;  the 
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Malay  Islands,  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Anamites  of 
Anam,  Toaquin,  and  Cochin  China,  pricked  up  their 
eara.  Five  hundred  East  Indiansatonceaetouttoattcnd 

tha  lecLuree  at  the  Japanene  universities ;  Siam  con- 
cluded a  compact  ot  amity,  of  whose  provlaloDS  Europe 
has  remained  ignorant,  with  Japan  ;  in  Singapore,  Ba- 
tavia,  Surabaya,  Saigon,  Hanoi,  and  Hai-phong  the 
Chinese  secret  Bocietles  have  redoubled  their  precaU' 
tionory  measures  and  their  activity  ;  China  has  opened 
its  doors  to  Japanese  traders,  Japanese  officials,  and 
Japanese  mlUtar;  instructors;  in  Freuch  Indo-China 
it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  prohibit  Chinese  newspapera 
and  to  order  theimprisonment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

The  eyes  o[  the  nations  of  Asia  nre  now  turned  upon 
Japan ;  upon  her  they  set  their  hopes.  Is  not  that  a 
suKcieDtly  earnest  signal,  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  henceforth  bound  to  notice,  and  which  must  make 
England  pause  in  her  course,  impelled  as  she  has  been 
tiy  the  secret  thought  tliat  she  has  become  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  the  people  to  whom  the  entire  earth  has 
been  promised,  and  who  will  one  day  rule  over  all  races  f 
Japan  is  not  alone,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a  strong 
and  organised  nation ;  it  is  more  than  that.  The  Jap- 
anese nation,  like  the  English,  believes  in  its  mission, 
and  feels  called  to  liberate  all  the  races  ot  Asia,  to 
BQatcb  tram  the  hands  ot  the  Europeans  oil  the  domin- 
ions which  they  have  taken  from  the  natives.  This  is 
an  exalMd  mission,  and  tills  belief  in  their  destiny  Is  a 


fruitful,  inspiring  idea  which  is  capable  of  producing 
heroes  and  imbuing  a  whole  nation  with  the  fanaticism 
which  constitut«d  the  strength  of  France  In  the  Revo- 
lution. Now,  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  which  is  still 
near  enough  to  barbarism  to  be  possessed  of  its  brutal 
energy,  its  muscles  independent  of  nerves,  its  frugality, 
aud  is  at  the  same  time  civilized  enough  to  have  all 
those  means  at  its  disposal  which  the  other  races  have 
in  a  long  course  of  progress  achieved,— a  people  like 
that  is  dangerous  ;  yes,  more  dangerous  than  a  nation 
with  hundreds  ot  years  of  civilization  behind  It,  for 
this  people,  which  has  contrfbut«d  nothing  to  the  great 
work  of  humanity,  wbicli  has  received  everything  from 
the  other  races,  need  have  no  regard  for  what  has  con- 
duced to  make  it  great.  It  does  not  harbor  in  its  soul 
that  certain  something  which  creates  a  feeling  ot  soli- 
darity among  all  nations  tliat  have  worked  in  unison 
tor  progress ;  it  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  respect  the 
things  that  are,  has  not  the  human  ideals  of  the  old 
races.  If  it  is  impelled  by  a  great  idea,  it  has  regard 
only  for  what  will  further  that  idea,  and  for  nothing 
beyond  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  above  ail  destructive.  Dot 
conservative ;  it  is  a  civilized  Attiia,  but  nevertheless 
an  Attiia. 

I£  Japan  should  infuse  a  little  of  the  spirit 
which  now  animates  her  into  China,  if  ahe  should 
instill  into  her  a  feeling  of  self. confidence,  elec- 
trify that  inert  mass,  unconscious  ot  its  strength, 
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and  hurl  it  upon  India,  rising  up  against  Eng- 
land ;  upon  the  Sunda  Islands,  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, on  the  brink  of  revolt  against  Holland  ; 
upon  Europe,  so  divided  by  the  interests  of  the 
moment,  where  nations  which  are  constituted  to 
agree  with^  each  other,  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing, dream  of  acquiring  dominions  contain- 
ing a  few  million  people,— what  will  the  future 
of  the  white  race  be  ? 

Of  Western  ciyilization  they  have  the  arms,  the  garb, 
the  equipments,  but  their  spirit  has  remained  Japanese, 
and  the  civilization  which  they  are  capable  of  founding 
will  not  be  a  daughter  of  ours,  which  has  educated 
them,— it  will  be  a  disfigurement,  a  bastard  form  of  it, 
an  adaptation  of  a  sort  whereby  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fate  of  mankind  will  be  changed. 

What  China  Is  Learning  from  the  War. 

The  new  attitude  of  China  toward  Western 
ciyilization,  due  largely  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  is  intelligently  analyzed  and  described  by* 
L.  N.  di  Giura,  of  Peking,  in  the  Nuova  An- 
tohgia  (Rome).  He  thinks  that  the  events  of 
the  Boxer  revolution  showed  the  Chinese  people 
that  they  must  become  a  power  respiected,  if  not 
feared,  by  other  nations  if  they  wished  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  but  the  government, 
willfully  blind,  has  been  slow  to  change  the  ex- 
isting order.  The  same  events  convinced  the 
people  that  the  Japanese  troops  conducted  them- 
selves best  at  Tientsin  and  Peking.  Instead  of 
pillaging  shops,  desecrating  temples,  and  vexing 
the  populace,  they  devoted  themselves  to  main- 
taining order,  and  their  quarter  was  a  secure 
haven  for  returning  fugitives.  The  Chinese  had 
called  the  Japanese  "w;o-ycw,"  or  <•  dwarfs,"  but 
they  learned  to  admire  their  valor  and  sturdi- 
ness.  Two  years  ago,  Japanese  were  called  to 
China  to  organize  the  gendarmerie.  After  Na- 
Tung,  of  the  Peking  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Japan,  many  Chinese  stu- 
dents were  sent  there,  though  the  government 
rather  followed  than  led  in  the  pro-Japanese 
movement.  Then  came  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Manchus,  which, 
threatening  to  be  permanent,  rendered  the  Chi- 
nese furious,  though  they  would  perhaps  have 
patiently  endured  it  if  the  Japanese  had  not  un- 
dertaken to  oust  the  intruders,  and  thus  vastly 
increased  Chinese  sympathy  for  them,  and  also 
suggested  that  China  might  do  as  much  if  only 
organized. 

The  writer  says  that  the  highest  functionaries 
in  China  are  ignoramuses  who  are  simply  satu- 
rated with  Confucianism  and  the  ancient  preju- 
dices ;  but  those  who  have  traveled,  especially 
the  younger  element,  realize  what  China  might 
be  if  organized  after  European  fashion.     Study 


in  Japan  and  the  founding  of  modem  schools 
in  China  have  created  a  young  reform  party,  not 
favorable  to  foreigners,  but  anxious  that  China 
should  take  her  proper  place  among  nations. 
The  government  gropes  its  way  and  establishes 
new  organisms  without  destroying  the  old.  For 
instance,  the  Lten-ptng-chuy  or  committee  of  na- 
tional defense,  has  been  founded  side  by  side 
with  the  Ptng-pUy  or  decadent  ministry  of  war, 
as  a  result  of  th'e  lessons  of  the  present  war. 
Hence,  Japanese  officers  have  been  called  to  re- 
form the  Chinese  army.  Military  students  at 
the  Military  School  of  the  South  have  been  or- 
dered to  cut  off  their  queues,  and  European  uni- 
forms have  been  planned.  A  loan  of  about  three 
million  dollars,  at  high  interest  (12  per  cent.), 
has  been  arranged  by  the  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  for 
making  over  the  army  of  that  province.  Only 
the  best  European  arms  and  equipment  are  now 
acquired. 

T^  awakening  of  a  national  spirit  is  quite 
largely  due  to  the  students  in  Japan,  who  are 
spectators  of  the  joyous  self-sacrifice  of  patriotic 
young  soldiers  and  the  rejoicings  over  victories. 
For  instance,  they  have  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Szechuen, 
saying  that  if  they  do  not  cease  giving  conces- 
sions for  mines  and  railroads  to  foreigners  some 
fine  day  the  Russians  will  quietly  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  region.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  railroad  from  Chung-ching-fu 
to  Hankow  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  Bel- 
gian promoters  to  the  Russians,  the  students 
organized  a  syndicate  to  buy  up  all  the  bonds 
and  keep  it  under  Chinese  control, — a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  a  new  spirit.  The  Chinese  news- 
papers continually  report  the  refusal  of  conces- 
sions to  foreign  applicants. 

Another  significant  event  is  the  calling  of  a 
diet  of  all  the  mandarins  down  to  the  fifth  grade 
to  discuss  affairs  of  state.  Opposition  to  this 
was  promptly  overruled  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. In  the  eyes  of  the  government,  China  will 
not  change,  but  only  modify  herself  sufficiently 
to  carry  out  more  successfully  the  same  old  pro- 
gramme,*— China  for  the  Chinese,  and  away 
with  the  foreigners.  Signor  di  Giura  believes, 
however,  that,  unwittingly,  the  government  is 
preparing  the  way  for  revolution  when  the 
Dowager- Empress  dies.  When  the  students  re- 
turn home  from  Japan,  America,  and  Europe 
and  find  that  the  government  can  only  give 
them  the  task  of  lighting  the  pipe  of  some  fat 
official  or  carrying  in  visiting  cards,  they  will 
feel  themselves  superior  to  the  governing  func- 
tionaries and  will  form  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
which  may  overturn  the  old  governmental 
edifice. 
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JAPAN'S  TRAFALGAR. 


THE  Enropean  reviews  are  publishing  analyt- 
ical articles  on  Admiral  Togo's  triumph  in 
the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  These  articles 
do  not  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  writ- 
ten and  presented  in  this  magazine^  but  one 
study,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  British  naval 
authority,  appearing  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zincj  of  London,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  Admiral 
Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  who  writes.  He 
points  out  that  by  some  curious  psychological 
turn  public  attention  has  always  been  engrossed 
with  the  decisive  results  obtained  in  battles  on 
shore, — ^Tours,  Hastings, Waterloo,  and  Sedan, — 
while  in  reality  the  more  decisive  battles  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  been  those  on  sea.  The 
admiral  mentions  Actium,  Lepanto,  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  Trafalgar,  and  Navarino.  The 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  he  declares,  has  been 
a  victory  more  complete  than  Trafalgar.  It  is 
not  only  a  victory, — ^it  is  a  conquest.  After  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  principal  sea  fights 
since  Trafalgar  (Navarino,.  Lissa,  the  Yalu,  and 
Santiago),  Admiral  Fremantle  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  naval  tactician.  He  commends 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski  for  his  considerable  skill 
and  seamanship  in  bringing  his  armada  to  the 
far  East  in  such  comparatively  good  shape,  con- 


sidering his  lack  of  support  and  supplies.  He 
condemns  the  Russian  commander,  however,  for 
so  dividing  up  his  ships  that  none  of  his  units 
were  homogeneous.  Turning  his  attention  to 
Admiral  Togo  and  his  tactics,  this  British  naval 
writer  cannot  admire  too  much  the  Japanese 
commander's  self-restraint  in  awaiting  battle  in 
his  own  waters.  The  Japanese  admiral's  maneu- 
vers are  characterized  as  '<  sheep-dog  tactics," 
which  were  certainly  justified  by  the  results. 
On  this  point,  Admiral  Fremantle  compliments 
Admiral  Togo  highly.     He  says  : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  course  of  action 
would  have  achieved  such  complete  suooess,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  safely  adopted  without  the  advan- 
tage of  speed,  and  with  a  less  perfectly  trained  fleet. 
Rozhestvenski's  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  es- 
sentially faulty,  and  he  had  set  himself  an  impossible 
task  in  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  north  in  the  face 
of  Togo's  superior  fleet,  encumbered  with  non-flghting 
ships.  These  he  should  have  got  rid  of,  either  leaving 
them  behind  till  he  had  disiKwed  of  Togo  or  sending 
them  around  Japan  to  endeavor  to  reach  Vladivostok  by 
the  Tsugaru  or  Pdrouse  straits.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  alternatives  shows  how  desperate  was  Rozhest- 
venskPs  position.  As  it  was,  he  fought  in  an  order  of 
sailing  unsuitable  for  action  in  the  endeavor  to  protect 
his  non-fighting  ships,  while  comparatively  weak-pro- 
tected cruisers  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
battleships. 


ONE  OF  THE  SECRETS  OF  JAPANESE  VICTORIES. 


AAVELL-KNOWN  author  and  journalist, 
and  former  member  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  S.  Shiga,  contributes  to 
the  Keizai  Zasshi  an  article  in  which  he  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  Japanese  soldier,  stating  his 
opinion  that  all  of  Japan^s  success  is  not  due  to 
the  spiritual  and  moral  education  founded  upon 
the  system  of  hushido^  or  Japanese  chivalry.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  were  un- 
successful. They  were  not  combating  animate 
beings  called  Russians,  he  says,  but  <^  a  huge,  in- 
animate matter,  consisting  of  enormous  works 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  an  appalling  mass  of 
rocks  and  stones."  While  the  importance  of 
the  Japanese  system  of  warlike  training  is  very 
great,  it  has  been  overestimated.  Mr.  Shiga  be- 
lieves. It  has  been  permitted  to  overshadow 
the  yet  greater  importance  of  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  invention  to  the  attack 
of  strongly  fortified  garrisons.  Mr.  Shiga  gives 
an  account  of  the  barbed  wires,  the  entangling 
nets  of  electric  wires,  the  numberless  mines,  the 


explosives  spreading  nauseating  odors,  the  moats 
often  fifteen  meters  deep,  and  the  appalling 
batteries,  all  of  which  conspired  to  baffle  the  as- 
sault of  the  Japanese.  To  cope  with  this  stu- 
pendous work  of  defense  the  attacking  force 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  new  in- 
struments and  machines,  the  devising  of  which 
taxed  heavily  upon  the  brains  of  the  Japanese 
inventors  and  scientists.  As  the  destruction  of 
the  Fort  Arthur  batteries  was  mainly  due  to  the 
application  of  science,  so  was  the  sinking  of 
most  Russian  warships  that  sought  refuge  in  the 
harbor  of  the  port.  "Were  it  not  for  their  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  mathematics,  how  could 
the  Japanese  giinners  shell  those  ships  of  the 
enemy  of  which  they  could  not  get  the  slightest 
glimpse  from  behind  the  hills  at  Port  Arthur 
that  sheltered  them  against  the  shells  of  the 
besieging  force  ?  Indeed,  the  accuracy  of  their 
marks  was  so  marvelous  that  many  a  Chinese  in 
the  invested  town  declared  that  the  Japanese 
shells  had  eyes  which  seemed  to  see  exactly 
what  they  were  after.     For  all  these  results,  Mr. 
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Shiga  believes,  the  Japanese  army  ie  indebted 
to  the  power  of  Bcience. 

Even  if  she  have  to  sacrifice  hushido,  declares 
Mr.  Shiga,  Japan  is  bound  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  Bcience.  It  ia  fortunate  for  Japan  that 
in  the  present  struggle  her  adversary  is  Russia, 
"  the  most  backward  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe."  If,  however,  Japan  should  find 
herself  confronted  by  an  enemy  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  scientific  attainments,  "  she  will  have 
nothing  but  regret  if  she  reverences  bvshido  as 
all  the  soul  of  Japan." 


After  praising  the  generosity  of  the  Rnesians 
in  many  instances  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness at  Port  Arthur,  Mr.  Shiga  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  Dot  essentially 
generous. 

Pluck  and  spirit  are  the  tMde  elements  of  Japa- 
nese character  to  which  Japan  is  mainly  lndebt«d  for 
her  Invariable  sacccssea  ia  the  warfares  witb  fotelgn 
couutries.  It  Is  feared  that  the  enconragemeot  of 
broad -mindedneBB  and  equsnimltj,  which  are  essential 
to  a  really  gr«at  nation,  woald  fsaoae  the  decay  of  the 
militant  spirit  and  the  IndomltatdeneM  of  the  nation. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BUREAUCRACY  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 


ONE  of  tbe  most  clear-thinking  and  modern 
of  the  Russian  economic  writers,  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Fortugalov,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Feteca- 
burg  weekly  Nedytlya,  reviews  the  second  edi- 
tion of  a  rather  famous  book  on  the  labor 
question  in  Russia,  written  some  years  ago  by 
Litvinov- Fall n ski.  This  is  practically  the  only 
work  in  Russian  containing  even  an  attempt  at 
a  systematic  review  of  the  imperial  legislation 


on  tbe  labor  question.  As  Mr.  Fortugalov  points 
out,  the  author,  in  giving  an  account  of  Russian 
factory  legislation,  has  endeavored  to  hold  fast 
to  the  opinions  which  have  guided  the  bureau- 
cracy in  its  enactment  of  laws.  The  author  him- 
self is  a  factory  inspector,  and  he  has  really 
given  a  digest  (sometimes  a  verbal  reproduction) 
of  the  official  rulings  on  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital.     In  his  comment  on  the  work,  Mr. 


(BeslDDtng  St  tlietopand  rending  to  the  riKbU  fallowl  nft  are  the  membera;  N.  N.  Zvov.  of  Saratov;  F.  I.  RodicheT,  ot  Tver: 
Coont  Zvov,  of  Tola:  F.  A.  Wolovine,  of  Moscow  iKovftlevBkj-.ot  Kharkov;  CiiuiitDolBoroukov,  of  RoMiBli:  Count  Tron- 
bet«kol,  ot  Moacuw  [n-ho  spoke  tor  the  delegates]  iNnvowlltzev.  otTemnlkoTgk:  and  Count  Cbakovakl,  of  Yaroalav.  Th* 
bottom  row,  beglnninn  from  the  left,  are  Baron  P.  Z.  Korr,  ot  St.  Petersburg!  ConntHerdefcot  Pskov  [the  president  of 
the  delegatloD] !  J.  J.  Petruakevitch,  of  Tver;  M.  P.  Federov,  oOt.  Peterabnrg ;  and  A.  N.  Nlkotine,of  St.  Petereburg.) 
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Portugalov  says  :  '<  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  our  bureaucracy  denies  the  existence  of 
every  useful  phenomenon  when  it  first  manifests 
itself/'  The  very  existence  of  the  labor  problem 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
until  last  year,  the  chinovniks  having  insisted 
until  that  time  that  only  patriarchal  relations 
existed  between  Russian  employers  and  their 
workmen,  and  that  the  entire  <^  labor  ques- 
tion *'  in  Russia  was  invented  by  evil  •  minded 
persons. 

As  early  as  1870,  the  review  writer  points  out, 
a  labor  commission,  known  as  the  Ignatyev  com- 
mission, was  apointed  for  the  elaboration  of  rules 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  workmen  and  servants. 
After  several  years  of  sitting,  however,  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached,  and  the  decision  was, 
therefore,  that  it  was  premature  to  form  general 
enactments  on  the  hiring  of  labor.  That  is,  <<  the 
legislation  imperatively  demanded  by  the  events 
of  1870  turned  out  to  be  premature  in  1880.'' 
Several  other  commissions  were  appointed,  but 
did  nothing.  The  first  one  to  accomplish  any 
real  results  was  the  one  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  Plehve.  The 
work  of  this  commission  Mr.  Litvinov-Falinski 
declares  to  have  been  <<  noble  and  timely." 
Whatever  good  there  was  in  it,  however,  the  re- 


viewer insists,  was  forced  from  the  bureaucracy 
in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  labor  agitation 
which  might  prove  a  menace  to  the  <<  established 
*  order."  Indeed,  its  entire  point  of  view  was  that 
of  the  policeman. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  to  the  bureaucracy 
the  labor  question  is,  first  of  all,  a  question  of 
"  order,"  in  the  police  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  various  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  the  bureaucracy  endeav- 
ors, in  the  first  place,  to  protect  its  own  interests, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that  our  entire  labor 
legislation  is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  pater- 
nalism and  surveillance,  with  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  groups  interested  of  any  opportunity 
for  independent,  active  participation  in  the  grati- 
fication of  their  needs.  The  entire  treatment  of 
labor  legislation  by  the  bureaucracy  is  little  more 
than  juggling. 

With  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  (the  trumpeting 
is  usually  done  by  the  Navoye  Vrem/ya  and  its  kin),  it 
enacts  a  law  for  the  ostensible  protection  of  labor,  but 
really  aiming  at  the  '* establishment  of  order."  Im- 
mediately afterward  ft  hands  over  the  workmen  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  exploiters,  through  the  previously 
established  loopholes  in  the  law.  It  thus  satisfies  the 
class  and  police  point  of  view.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
after  the  recent  occurrences  among  our  working^en 
the  bureaucracy  will  not  try  to  enforce  this  system. 


RELIGIOUS    TOLERATION    AND    THE    JEWISH    QUESTION 

IN    RUSSIA. 


THE  Czar's  rescript  granting  freedom  of 
worship  and  conscience  to  thirteen  million 
dissenters,  sectarians,  and  others  has  been  criti- 
cised even  in  Russian  papers  as  falling  short 
of  the  ideal  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration 
as  understood  in  Europe  and  America.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that,  for  one  thing,  the  reform 
''does  nothing  for  the  Jews."  The  political 
writer  for  the  leading  radical  monthly,  the 
Russkoye  Bogatsvo,  discusses  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  Jewish  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  reforms.  The  Jews, 
he  says,  do  get  something  under  the  rescript, 
but  they  do  not  get  what  they  are  primarily  en- 
titled to,  and  what  the  country  must  grant  them 
at  once  if  it  is  to  turn  its  face  in  the  direction 
of  culture,  progress,  and  freedom  at  all.  In- 
deed, of  all  problems  pressing  for  solution  in 
Russia,  the  Jewish  one,  says  this  advanced 
monthly,  the  organ  of  the  ''Left,"  as  the  con- 
servative papers  call  it,  is  the  most  vital  and 
burning.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  may  worship  in 
their  own  way,  and  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
building  of  synagogues  and  the  formation  of 


religious  societies  have  been  removed.  Besides, 
many  thousands  of  "  converted  "  Jews  are  now 
permitted  to  return  to  their  real  faith.  But  these 
are  mere  trifles.  The  great  sin  and  blunder  of 
Russia,  says  this  magazine,  with  regard  to  her 
Jewish  population  is  found  in  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  to  millions  whose 
religion  is  not  proscribed  or  persecuted.  Here 
is  the  anomaly,  the  crying  contradiction, — it  is 
lawful  to  profess  Judaism,  but  he  who  does  pro- 
fess it  is  yet  treated  as  an  outlaw  and  deprived 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  citizenship.  He  is 
confined  within  a  "  pale  ;"  he  is  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  certain  occupations  or  from  prac- 
tising the  liberal  professions.  He  may  not  own 
land  or  cultivate  it  in  large  areas  ;  his  children 
are  excluded  from  educational  institutions. 

On  what  ground  are  all  these  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Czar  ? 
They  are  not  aliens  ;  they  have  been  in  the 
country  ever  since  Russia  acquired  the  prov- 
inces they  inhabit.  They  liave  not  forfeited 
their  rights  through  rebellion.  Whatever  in- 
justice and  oppression  Russia  has  been  guiky 
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of  toward  Poland,  Finland,  and  other  subject 
populations  (and  she  has  been  guilty  of  much 
injustice)  may  be  attributed  to  political  error ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  the  injustice  is  morally 
as  well  as  politically  reprehensible. 

Anti-Semitic  organs  affect  to  believe,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  that  the  an ti- Jewish  measures 
are  economic,  not  racial  or  religious.  The  Jew 
is  accused  of  plundering  and  <<  exploiting  '^  the 
peasant  and  monopolizing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  millions 
of  Jews  in  the  pale  are  impoverished,  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  wretchedness  bordering  on 
pauperism.  In  spite  of  the  severest  and  most 
exhausting  toil,  they  cannot  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing. An  elaborate  investigation  covering  twenty- 
five  provinces  and  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
families  showed  that  in  recent  years  nearly  19 
per  cent,  of  the  Jews  have  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  charitable  relief.  That  is,  one  man  in 
five  is  a  pauper,  as  against  one  man  in  twenty 
of  the  Christian  population.  In  some  govern- 
ments the  percentage  of  destitution  or  pauper- 
ism among  the  Jews  rises  to  25. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  asks  the  writer,  what 
a  mockery  it  is  to  charge  the  Jews  of  Russia 


with  robbing  the  peasants  of  their  substance, 
and  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  they  must  be 
denied  ordinary  rights  of  industry,  property, 
and  residence  in  order  to  prevent  their  absorp- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  em- 
pire 1 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer  is  that 
without  any  further  delay  Russia  must  grant  the 
Jews  full  equality  of  rights.  This  alone  will 
realize  true  religious  toleration.  But  mere  neg- 
ative emancipation, — the  withdrawal  ot  galling 
restrictions, — will  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  a  situation  produced  by  a  long  period  of  dis- 
crimination, persecution,  and  cruelty.  When 
the  serfs  were  liberated,  the  government  gave 
them  land  ;  without  economic  opportunity,  eman- 
cipation would  have  been  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
The  Jews,  likewise,  must  be  provided  with  means 
of  subsistence. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  now  con- 
sidering economic  reform  has  passed  over  the 
Jewish  question  as  too  involved  and  difficult,  and 
has  decided  to  refer  it  in  its  entirety  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  which  is  shortly  to  be  convoked. 
Liberal  Russia  is  ready  to  grant  the  Jews  equal 
rights  and  opportunities. 


IS  THERE  NEW  HOPE  FOR  POLAND? 


RECALLING  the  fact  that  the  last  Polish 
uprising  was  coincident  with  the  central 
year  of  the  American  Civil  "War,  Mr.  David  Bell 
Macgowan,  in  a  very  instructive  article  in  the 
July  Century,  draws  a  comparison  which  is  very 
graphic.  He  asks  us  to  assume  that  the  Con- 
federate States  are  still  under  martial  law.  Then 
imagine  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  the  following : 

All  Southerners  excluded  from  offices  with  salaries 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  entire 
South  ran  by  corrupt  ** carpet-baggers''  animated  by 
racial  hatred.  Scarcely  a  new  school  or  post-ofQce 
opened  since  the  inangaration  of  Lincoln.  The  States 
without  Legislatures ;  counties  and  cities  handed  over  to 
Washington  appointees ;  the  courts  intrusted  to  aliens 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  press  under  a 
censorship  as  capricious  as  it  is  severe, — the  newspapers 
forbidden  even  to  copy  sympathetic  articles  from  North- 
ern journals;  the  theaters  controlled  by  the  police. 
Railway  tariffs  discriminating  against  home  products, 
and  taxes  in  some  instances  eight  times  as  high  as  in 
the  North,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  support  of  the 
national  government,  which  makes  no  concealment  of 
its  policy  of  encouraging  racial  and  class  discord.  Then 
imagine  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  southern  Indi- 
ana, and  southern  Illinois  ruled  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  "Copperheads ; "  sup- 
pose persons  of  Southern  descent  denied  the  right  of 
buying,  leasing,  or  farming  land  in  these  States,  or  of 
bequeathing  it  except  in  direct  succession,  and  you  will 


have  a  faint  notion  of  the  restrictions  still  imposed,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  forty  years,  upon  the  former  gnuid 
duchy  of  Lithuania  and  Ukraine,  which  were  united  to 
Poland  for  four  hundred  years  and  still  have  a  large 
Polish-speaking  population. 

OPPRESSION   AS   TO   RELIGION   AND    LANaUAChK. 

This  imperfect  comparison  takes  no  account 
of  religious  differences  felt  by  those  concerned 
to  be  as  great  as  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  and  differences  of  language  as  wide 
as  between  English  and  French.  Consider,  there* 
fore,  the  following  situation  : 

The  Russian  language  used  exclusively  in  the  ooorts 
and  in  public  buildings,  and  in  such  schools  as  exist 
even  in  teaching  Polish,  which  is  forbidden  altogether 
in  Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine ;  Roman  Catholic  priestSi 
like  ticket-of-leave  men,  forbidden  to  leave  their  par- 
ishes without  police  permission,  and  subject  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  deportation  if,  for  instance,  they 
obey  their  consciences  instead  of  the  constables  and 
heed  a  death-bed  call  while  on  a  visit  away  from  home, 
or  if  some  one  reports  that  they  read  the  prayers  for 
the  safety  of  the  imperial  family  with  less  than  due 
care.  A  large  itumber  of  the  people  having  been  dra- 
gooned into  nominal  orthodoxy  eighty  years  ago,  their 
descendants  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the  religious 
offices  of  Catholic  clergymen,  and  therefore  those  that 
cannot  afford  to  go  abroad  for  ceremonial  purposes 
prefer  to  live  out  of  wedlock  and  to  die  unshriven. 
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"The  Cor  promlMS  to  all  bis  snbjeota  the  wme  freedom 
tlut  he  enjofs  hlmieK.    Thanks,  nwfnllf  I " 
Fram  SlndderadoMch  (Berlin). 

One  woald  ti&turally  suppose  that  such  con- 
ditions could  not  be  endured  for  more  than  a 
generation.  One  would  expect  to  find  the  Poles 
enga^Dg  in  reg^ted  rebellioos.  It  has  not  been 
BO,  The  Poles,  continues  Mr.  Macgowan,  have 
had  their  schooling  of  a  hard  master. 

Not  only  do  they  not  rebel,— they  have  become  mod- 
est in  tbeir  demanda.  The  FlnlnnderB  are  BtruKgUng 
w|j^&tr..  proHpects  of  success  for  the  restorAtlon  of 
tbfflf  hereditary  conatl tational  liberties;  the  Poles 
TOiild  be  grateful  for  such  crambe  of  freedom  as  the 
RuMlans  already  enjoy.  They  OHk  mainly  for  t«achlDg 
tliat  their,  children  can  understand,  for  zeniHtvo  and 
municipal  Inetttutious,  for  the  right  to  exist  as  a  sep- 
arate race,  and  the  right  to  worship  God, — I  would 
add  the  usual  phrase,  "according  to  their  own  con- 
adenees,"  if  there  were  any  other  way  to  worship. 


Mr.  MacgoTsn  quotes  the  following  statement 
of  the  Polish  case  from  the  mouth  of  it  prof essional 
man,  an  iuflaential  member  of  the  National  De- 
mocracy.  Why  should  Poles  be  loyal  ?  he  asked. 


Though  only  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  we  are  now,  December,  IfKM,  supplying  40  per 
cent  of  the  troops  in  Manchuria.  Our  land  taxes  are 
eight  times  as  high  as  In  Russia.  The  railway  tariff  on 
grc^D  is  seveuty-flve  Itopecks  from  Odessa  to  Warsaw ; 
it  is  ninety-two  kopecks  from  Lublin,  a  Polish  town  on 
.the  same  line  of  railway,  and  only  a  fifth  as  far  as 
OdesKa.  This  Is  to  give  tbe  Russian  grain- producers  a 
market  at  our  expense.  Here  Is  the  report  of  the  de- 
partment of  control  for  ise9.  Any  other  year  would 
serve  aa  well.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  ten  prov- 
Incee  of  Poland  are  stated  as  185,000,000  rubles.  Of  this 
sum,  ST,DOO,000  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  treasury, 
48,000,000  was  expended  for  the  army  and  the  public 
debt,  and  only  47,000,000  was  allotted  to  the  support  of 
the  civil  government  and  for  civilizing  agencies  In  Po- 
land. The  National  Democracy  refusea  to  recognize  the 
obligations  of  tripartite  loyalty.  We  want  future  inde- 
pendence, like  Hungary.  For  the  present,  we  demand 
the  recognition  of  national  rights,  while  remaining  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  This  is  the  programme  of  the  Im- 
mense majority  of  the  Polish  people.  The  National 
Democracy  is  the  chief  agency  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  peasants  and  artisans,  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  It  circulates  immense  numbers 
of  newspapers  printed  In  Gallcla.  There  are  special 
organs  for  the  educated  claases,  the  peasants,  the  school 
children. 

"Everything  in  Poland  that  is  worth  while  is 
an  evasion,"  Mr.  Macgowan  was  told  by  a  lead- 
ing barrister. 

Everything  Is  done  by  st«alth  or  bribery,  everything 
takes  a  side  tnm.  The  educational  energies  of  the 
people  are  wholly  directed  in  Illegal  channels.  There 
are  edacational  Institutions  whoseexlstence  is  unknown 
to  the  government.  Inspectors  are  employed  on  regular 
salaries.  Young  ladies  who  do  not  teach  are  frowned 
upon  In  good  society. 

Last  year  the  Poles  were  invited  to  state  what 
they  wished  to  obtain  from  the  government  of 
Russia. 

A  delegate  meeting  of  one  hundred  and  Bve  persons 
assembled  in  the  home  of  a  nobleman,  under  the  chali^ 
manship  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Warsaw,  and  adopted 
a  long  memorial  for  presentation  to  Prince  MIraki,  It 
closed  by  making  the  following  demands : 

1,  The  use  of  the  Folisb  language  in  the  schools, ' 
courts,  and  public  offices. 

3.  The  appointment  of  Poleri  to  all  public  offlces. 

8.  Self-government  on  an  elective  basis  in  town  and 
country,  with  the  retention  of  the  existing  commune, 

4.  Freedom  of  conscience- 
Such  were  the  minimum  demands  of  all  the  parties, 

excepting  the  Social  Democrats,  the  "Bund," and  the 
"  Proletariat,"  as  another  radical  labor  party  Is  called. 
Many  of  the  Liberals  and  National  Democrats  were 
disposed  to  add  a  fifth  clause^ — a  national  diet  and  an 
autonomous  government  subordinate  merely  in  matters 
of  Imperial  concern  to  the  authorities  at  St,  Petersburg. 
WHAT    HAS    BEEN   OIVEN    THEH. 

The  editor  of  the  CentuTy  appends  to  Mt 
Macgowan's  article  the  following  note  : 
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StDce  the  above  article  was  wade  ready  for  the  press, 
the  Czar,  la  a  rescript  iesued  May  18,  190B,  removed 
many  of  the  reetrictive  ordinances  from  which  Poland 
has  snSered.  Permission  to  introdnce  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  languages  into  the  pTimary  and  secondarj 
schoolH  Is  granted ;  the  assemblies  of  Polish  nobles  are 
reSsbiblished  ;  the  purchase  of  laud  by  Catholic  peas- 
ants Is  permitted  ;  and  these  measnres,  It  Is  understood, 
are  to  be  followed  by  local  self-government  throogh  the 
zemstvo.  Should  these  reforms  be  put  In  force,  the  re- 
sult will  mark  a  complete  reversal  of  Rnsslan  policy  in 
Poland. 

Will  Prusslft  Also  Grant  Conoaaslons? 
Commenting  ou  tlie  Czar's  recent  ukase  grant- 
ing certain  important  concessions  to  the  Poles, 


the  Jfii/e,  of  Berlin  (in  an  article  by  Herr  V. 
Naumann),  declares  that  the  Bacrifices  of  the 
Ruseian  revolutionist  have  not,  after  all,  been 
in  vain.  If  the  spirit  of  the  ukase  be  carried 
out,  says  this  writer,  the  Poles  in  Rnseia  vill  re- 
gain much  that  they  lost  after  their  revolution 
of  1663.  This  has  so  encouraged  the  Poles,  aays 
this  writer,  that  hope  of  a  free  Poland  in  the 
future  has  been  strengthened.  Another  signifi- 
cant phase  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  now 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Berlin 
to  continue  the  forced  Germanization  of  the 
Poles.  If  Russia  accords  more  liberty  than 
Prussia,  the  latter  will  be  compelled  to  keep  pace. 


PAID  READERS  IN  CUBAN  CIGAR  FACTORIES. 


LITERATURE  and  cigar-miaking  are  associ- 
ated in  a  striking  way  by  a  practice  which 
prevails  in  many  of  the  Havana  cigar  factories. 
The  employment  of  paid  readers,  at  good  sal- 
aries, in  these  establishments  has  become  a 
settled  custom,  interference  witli  which  would 
result  only  in  strikes.  The  duties  of  these  read- 
ers are  described  in  the  July  Bookman  by  James 
H.  Collins. 

The  reading  occupies  three  hours  daily,  com- 
monly in  the  afternoon.     Half  of  this  time  is 


given  to  the  newspapers  (occasionally  including 
American  papers,  which  are  translated  by  the 
reader  as  he  goes  along),  and  half  to  novels. 
The  choice  of  reading  is  controlled  by  the 
workers,  or  tabaqueros,  themselves,  who  elect  for 
the  purpose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
Each  cigarmaker  pays  into  the  common  fund  the 
sum  of  fifteen  cents  a  week.  In  factories  where 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  cigarmakers 
are  employed,  this  assessment  creates  a  revenue 
of  from  tSO  to  (75  a  week,  from  which  is  paid 
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tbe  reader's  weekly  salary  of  from  $30  to  t60, 
ad  well  as  the  cost  of  books  and  newspapers. 
Each  day  the  president  and  secretary  go  over 
daily  papers  with  the  reader,  marking  what  is  to 
be  read  aloud. 

THB   CHOICE   OF   NOYBLS. 

The  selection  of  novels  is  determined  by  pop- 
ular vote. 

The  reading  of  a  book  like  "Quo  Vadis"  takes 
about  three  weeks,  while  shorter  works  may  be  fin< 
ished  in  two  weeks  or  ten  days.  The  reader  judges 
the  period  required  for  a  given  book  with  great  nicety, 
and  a  few  days  before  he  is  to  finish  one  the  secretary 
holds  an  election  to  determine  what  novel  shall  be 
taken  up  next  Not  all  of  the  tdbaqaeros  can  read 
themselves.  But  each  learns  of  certain  books  through 
friends,  or  sees  them  in  one  of  the  bookshops,  so  that 
upon  the  day  of  election  each  has  a  preference.  As 
numy  as  fifty  different  novels  may  be  proposed  at  one 
of  the  elections,  but  the  choice  usually  centers  on  three 
or  four  of  wide  note.  "  Quo  Vadis"  was  elected  by  180 
votes  in  one  of  the  Cabafias  factory's  galeras  recently, 
defeating  "  Pftre  Groriot  ^  by  80  ballots.  The  choice  falls 
oftenest  on  modern  novels,  and  those  of  Spain  are  pre- 
ferred because  a  wider  range  is  possible.  Perez  6ald6s 
Is  a  favorite  author,  and  each  new  Spanish  celebrity  in 
fiction  quickly  gets  his  hearing  in  the  Havana  factories. 

Among  English  novels  read  are  '^Vanity  Fair," 
«*  Oliver  Twist,"  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  others  of 
greater  melodramatic  interest,  as  the  books  of  Wilkie 
Collins  and  Hugh  Conway.  Seflor  Mufioz,  chief  reader 
in  the  Cabafias  factory,  had  never  heard  of  Hall  Caine 
or  Marie  Corelli,  and  said  that  only  such  English  works 
as  are  to  be  had  in  Spanish  come  up  for  choice.  Some 
of  the  English  poets  are  favorites,  Byron  in  particular 
being  read  repeatedly.  Poetry  is  a  staple  in  the  read- 
ing, long  poems  frequently  being  chosen  instead  of 
novels.  Shakespeare  is  not  unknown.  Only  one  Ameri- 
can book  has  ever  had  the  honor  of  repeated  reading  in 
Havana  cigar  factories,  the  readers  say,  and  that  fell 
into  disuse  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Some  books  are  elected  and  reelected,  just  as 
favorite  plays  are  revived.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  unfailing 


favorite,  while  no  year  passes  in  any  Havana  cigar  fac- 
tory, it  is  said,  without  a  reading  of  "  Don  Quixote." 

THX   candidate's    ORDEAL. 

Men  who  seek  positions  as  readers  are  tested 
by  methods  not  unlike  those  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  a  certain  galera  is 
without  a  reader,  all  the  men  of  that  calling  seeking  a 
place  come  and  occupy  the  reader's  box  for  a  short  test 
period,  usually  an  hour.  The  trial  period  lasts  a  week, 
and  as  each  candidate  presents  himself  the  president 
gives  him  a  novel  marked  at  the  place  where  the  last 
aspirant  left  off.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell  he  ceases  and 
steps  down,  to  be  replaced  by  another  candidate.  Many 
of  the  Havana  readers  are  men  of  note  in  their  singnlieu: 
profession,  and  have  been  identified  with  one  galera 
for  years,  gaining  reputation  for  their  superior  rendi- 
tion. Others  rise  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  tabaqueroSf 
first  as  candidates,  then  as  readers,  often  sinking  back 
again  ignominiously.  At  the  end  of  the  week's  test  a 
reader  is  chosen  by  general  ballot  from  all  the  candi- 
dates. When  the  taha>quero8  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
reader,  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  ten  men  may  be 
handed  to  the  president,  who  then  causes  the  box  to  be 
vacated  and  a  new  reader  chosen.  The  outgoing  reader 
is  never  told  that  his  rendition  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
however.  With  Spanish  delicacy  the  president  informs 
him  that  it  has  been  decided  to  have  no  more  reading 
for  a  time,  and  thus  his  feelings  are  spared.  All  books 
and  newspapers  purchased  are  subsequently  sold  at 
half-price  to  taha>quero8  who  may  want  them.  No 
library  is  maintained. 

The  custom  of  reading  in  the  cigar  factories 
was  established  about  1878  by  the  distinguished 
Cuban  poet,  Martinez,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
tahaquero.  Secretary  Morna,  of  the  Cuban  Sen- 
ate, was  formerly  a  reader,  and  so  was  Sefior 
Ambrosio  Berges,  who  is  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  Cuban  House.  Sefior  Victor  Mufioz,  editor 
of  El  Muneby  one  of  the  Havana  daily  papers,  has 
been  a  reader  for  many  years,  both  in  Cabanas 
and  Havana. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  DIFFICULT  MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING, 


WHAT  is  the  most  difficult  peak  known  to 
mountain  •  climbers  ?  Not  the  Matter- 
horn,  says  (reorge  D.  Abraham  in  the  August 
Cosmopolitan.  That  mountain  has  a  record  of 
tragedy,  bat  there  are  other  heights  which  moun- 
taineers  regard  as  far  more  perilous.  Such  are 
the  "  aignilles  "  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  only  expe- 
rienced monntain-climbers  have  attempted,  and 
then  after  carefnl  preparation.  Mr.  Abraham, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  English  Climbers'  Club 
and  the  Swiss  and  German  Alpine  clubs,  tells 
the  story  of  a  climb  that  he  made  in  late  autumn 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  famous  Aiguille  de  Gr^pon. 


After  narrating  a  start  up  the  mountain-side 
made  long  before  dawn  by  himself,  a  guide,  and 
a  porter,  Mr.  Abraham  proceeds  to  describe  the 
first  of  the  real  difficulties  that  confronted  these 
intrepid  mountaineers : 

The  huge  bastion  of  the  North  Peak  looked  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  direct  assault,  but  across  the 
couloir  to  our  right  an  almost  vertical  crack,  some 
'seventy  feet  high,  led  up  between  a  large  detached 
slab  of  rock  and  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  actually  over- 
hung in  its  lower  portion,  and  the  hand-holds  in  its 
inner  recesses  were  insidiously  covered  with  flaky  ice. 
This  was  the  well-known  ^'Cheminte  Mummery." 

There  being  proverbial  authority  that  "  many  hands 
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make  labor  light,"  we  asaamed 

that  this  applied  also  to  heads 

and  ehoutders.    Acbiog  on  this 

dedaction,   we  crossed   to  the 

foot  of  the  orach,  where  Amaad 

BktUruUy  acted  as  a  sort  of  fly- 
ing buttress  and  held  me 

against  the  rocks  while  Simond 

mounted  on  raj  shoulders,  and 

b;  a  final  kick-off  from  the  top 

of  my  head  was  able  to  hoist 

hiniBelf  half-way  up  the  diffl- 

cultpart.   Struggling  carefully 

up  for  some  ten  feet,  until  a 

shelving  ledge  conveniently 

placed  as  hold  (or  the  left  foot 

served  as  a  resting-place,  he  re- 
couped  his   strength   for   the 

upper    portion.     This   proved 

easier  than  expected,  for  by  this 
time  the  warm  sun  had  dis- 
pelled the  mist  and  ita  welcome 

rays  had  thawed  the  ice  from 

the  tiny  ledges  which  serve  as 

haod  and  foot  holds. 

From  tliie  point  on  the 

route  led   np   steep    cHSb, 

now  in  the  shade  and  again 

in  bright  aunlight,   live 

thoneand  teetabove  tlie  Mer 

do  G14ce.     Finally,  a  broad 

pinnacle  seemed  to  bar  far- 
ther passage,  but  the  guide 

was  able  to  lead  the  way  up 

its  smooth  front.  A  ledge 
on  the  other  side  afforded  a 
pathway  to  the  base  of  the 
last  peak  to  be  ascended. 
There  a  series  of  narrow 
chimneys  led  up  to  a  di- 
minutive  ledge,  where  the 
climbers  were  forced  out  on 
to  an  upright  nose  of  granite.  Two  small  ver- 
tical cracks,  an  inch  or  two  wide  and  rising 
parallel  about  a  yard  apart,  supplied  the  only 
available  holds.  The  culmination  of  this  haz- 
ardous climb  may  best  be  told  in  Mr.  Abraham's 
own  words  : 

With  the  right  foot  jammed  in  one  crack  and  the 
hands  gripping  the  other  firmly,  I  scrambled  cautiously 
up  until  a  slab  could  be  reached,  where  the  band-holds 
were  just  sufflcient  to  make  one  feel  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  situation.  To  leave  the  friendly  cracks  and 
allow  one's  bod^  to  swing  steadily  out  between  earth 
and  sky  on  those  holds  was  the  crux  of  this  portion. 
However,  a  steady  movement  to  the  left  brought  a 
satisfying  knob  of  rock  within  reach,  and  by  severe 
muscular  effort  the  body  could  be  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  buttress.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me  bow  Simond  led 
up  this  portion.  Truly,  there  Is  much  to  learn  in  the 
art  of  rock-climbing. 

The  main  difficulties  were  now  over,  and  a  struggle 
up  another  chimney  landed  us  safel;  at  the  summit. 


As  we  stood  on  its  apex  and  gaeed  across  at  the  glori- 
ous array  of  Alpine  giante  which  crouched  all  around 
on  their  glacier  beds  we  appreciated  to  the  full  the  feel- 
ings described  by  Tennyson  : 


"Thejoyofllfeini 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looklns  down 
On  all  that  hod  looked  down  on  no. 
In  breathing  nearer  heaven." 

The  route  of  descent  lay  down  the  south  face 
of  the  peak,  and  consisted  mainly  of  a  series  of 
climbs  down  hitched  ropes.  A  number  of  pitima 
driven  into  cracks  in  the  rocks  enabled  the 
climbers  to-  secure  the  rope  and  pull  it  down 
after  them,  as  they  had  done  previously  in  the 
Qreat  Gap.  They  became  tired  of  this  process, 
and  found  it  a  great  relief  to  gain  the  snoW' 
covered  rocks  below  the  peak.  After  a  scramble 
over  the  soft  snow  of  the  glacier,  they  stood 
once  more  on  the  loose  rocks  of  the  moraine. 
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THE  NEW  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  ZAMBESI. 


A  STUDY  of  the  entire  Rhodesian  railroad 
system,  with  special  attention  to  the  engi- 
neering vork,  is  contributed  to  the  German 
magazine  UmMdiau  (Fntnkfort-on- the- Main)  by 
Dr.  Faerg.  A  glance  at  this  Byatem  will  readily 
demonstrate,  says  this  writer,  in  what  a  wonder- 
ful way  the  English  engineer  has  Bolved  the 
problem  of  bnilding  a  railroad  at  once  economi- 
cal and  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  line  b^:un 
at  Kimberley  in  1890  va»  constructed  to  Bulu- 
wayo  in  1897.  After  the  close  of  the  Boer  war, 
the  railroad  made 
great  strides,  until  the 
line  was  completed  to 
Beira,  a  port  on  the 
sea,  and  had  already 
begun  to  tap  thatwon- 
derfol  country  with  its 
enormous  mineral  and 
other  resourceB.  The 
scenery  along  this  line 
is  magnificent. 

■With  a  connection 
made  over  the  Victo- 
ria Falls  of  the  Zam- 
besi River  an  impor- 
tant link  would  be  established  in  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railroad.     On  the  completion  of  this  con- 
nection   between  the  Victoria    Falls  and    Lake 
Tanganyika    the     Mediterranean     Sea  will    at 
last  be  in  direct  railroad  communication  with 
Cape  Town. 

THE   HIGHEST   BBIDOE    IH    THE   WOBLD. 

The  wonderful  bridge  over  the  Zambesi  Biver 
at  Victoria  Falls,  already  under  construction 
(and  which  is  promised  to  be  open  for  trafGc 
this  month),  will  have  a  total  length  of  660  feet, 
and  will  cross  the  river  at  an  altitude  of  520 
feet.     This  bridge  is  therefore  the  highest  in 


the   world, — much  higher   than   the  Brooklyn 

Bridge,  the  Lansdowne  Bridge,  or  that  over  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  high- 
est church  building  in  the  world,  might  be  built 
under  the  bridge  and  there  would  Etill  be  plenty 


of  room  between  its  dome  and  the  I'oadway, 
which  has  been  so  chosen  that  the  traveler  may 
look  from  the  train-window  and  see  the  entire  . 
fall  in  all  its  beauty.  As  to  the  size  of  this  fall, 
it  is  Bufiicient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  is  three 
times  as  high  as  Niagara  and  twenty  times  as 
broad.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  is  an 
engineering  triumph.  It  was  built  by  the  aid 
of  electrical  cable  wagons,  which  delivered  the 
material  ten  tons  at  a  time  All  this  material 
had  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  England,  and 
then  overland  from  Cape  Town. 
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RIDER  HAGGARD,  EXPLORER,  AUTHOR,  AND  LAND 
COMMISSIONER. 


AN  extended   character   sketcli   of    Mr.  H. 
Rider  Haggard  is  one  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Stead's  personal  contributions  to  tUe  Knglisb 

Review  of  Meviews.  Upon  Mr.  Haggard's  return 
to  England  after  his  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States  investigating  the  Salvation  Army  colo- 
nies in  this  country,  an  extended  account  of  hia 
work  was  presented  to  the  British  Qovemment. 


Mr.  Haggard  visited  many  portions  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  and  was  especially  interested  in 
the  vacant-lot  cultivation  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  Salvation  Army  farm  colonies  iu  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado.  He  was  promised  by  the 
Canadian  premier  a  land  grant  in  Canada  for 
experiments.  Mr.  Stead  traces  the  novelist- 
economist's  career  in  all  its  phases.  He  points 
out  that  Mr.  Haggard,  while  British-bom,  began 
his  life  in  South  Africa,  and  that  he  comes  of 
Scandinavian  stock.  In  18T5,  while  still  iu  his 
teens,  he  went  to  Natal  as  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  He  did  some  fighting  in  Africa,  and 
after  the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill  the  Transvaal 
abandonment  convention  was  signed  in  his 
liouse.  He  then  left  South  Africa  and  began  to 
publish  his  books  on  lite  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  bis  first  book  being  "Cetewayo  and  His 
White  Neighbors"  (1882).  Mr.  Haggard's  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  literature  was  with  a 


purely  imaginary  description  of  an  operation  in 
a  hospital,  written  when  a  child.  He  had  never 
witnessed  an  operation,  or  been  in  a  hospital, 
but  he  won  the  prize.  His  first  novel,  "  Dawn," 
was  published  in  1884,  and  five  hundred  copies 
were  sold.  Then  followed  '■  The  Witch's  Head," 
and  then  "King  Solomon's  Mines."  His  great 
success  was  "She,"  which  he  wrote  in  six  weeks. 
Very  close  to  a  million  copies  of  this  novel 
were  sold. 

The  story  grew,  Ufce  Tops;,  imder  Ub  pea.  On  IU 
appearance  it  was  hailed  with  enthiiBia«m.  It  Bhares 
with  Sherlocli  Holmes  the  first  place  in  popularity,  and 
like  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  who  had  to  restiscitate  Sherlock 
Holmes,  so  in  rtepouse  to  the  impatient  calls  of  In- 
nmnerable  readers,  more  Imperious  even  than  "Sbe 
who  must  be  obeyed,"  the  immortal  queen  is  now  with 
OB  once  more  in  the  story  o(  "Afesha,"  which  is  now 
running  through  the  Windsor  Magazine. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  Mr.  Haggard  has  become  an  agricultural 
economist.  He  is  devoted  fo  the  land,  and  he 
is  probably  now  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
lucid  writers  on  agriculture.  His  two  books, 
■The  Fanner's  Year"  and  "The  Gardener's 
Year,"  are  "full  of  the  fascination,  the  flavor, 
and  the  fragrance  of  rural  life."  In  his  garden 
at  Ditchiugham,  between  Norwich  and  Bnngay, 
Mr.  Haggard  grows  everything  from  cabbt^ee 
to  orchids.  The  work  of  which  he  is  most  proud, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  four  years  of  in- 
cessant labor,  is  his  survey  of  "rural  England." 
He  traveled  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
terviewing farmers  everywhere,  and  embodied 
the  result  of  his  observations  in  "two  of  the 
most  interesting,  fact-crammed  surveys  of  con- 
temporary England  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished." With  the  help  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars subscribed  by  the  Rhodes  tmsteee,  he  set 
out,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Oovemment,  as  a 
special  commissioner  "  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  and  character  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  settlements  which  have  been  es- 
tablished there  by  the  Salvation  Army  with  a 
view  to  the  transmigration  of  suitable  persons 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  to  the 
land  and  the  formation  of  agricultural  communi- 
ties." The  net  result  of  his  interviews  and  in- 
Testigations  are  embodied  in  a  scheme  which  he 
has  drawn  up,  the  adoption  of  which  is  strongly 
urged  upon  the  British  Qovemment.  He  sum- 
marizes bis  suggestions  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  interest  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  of  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  hereafter,  should  be  gnaraoteed  by  the  im- 
perial government,  or  by  the  imperial  and  oertaiu  colo- 
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nial  govemmentB  Jointly,  if  that  is  thought  desirable 
and  can  be  arranged. 

2.  That  the  poor-law  authorities  in  the  large  cities, 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  approached  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  per 
capita  contribution  for  every  selected  family  of  which 
the  burden  was  taken  off  the  local  rates. 

3.  That  a  permanent  officer  should  be  appointed  by 
the  imperial  government,  to  be  known  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  land  settlements,  whose  duties  and  responsi- 
fatiitieB  I  have  sketched  out  above. 

4.  That  the  Salvation  Army,  or  any  other  well-estab- 
lished and  approved  social,  charitable,  or  religious  or- 
ganization, should  be  deputed  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
selecting,  distributing,  and  organizing  the  settlers  on 
land  Colonies  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  Empire,  who  should  remain  in  charge  of  such 
organization  until  all  liabilities  were  paid. 

5.  That  no  title  to  land  should  be  given  to  any  colo- 
nist until  he  had  discharged  these  liabilities,  on  which 
he  should  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund,  recoverable  in  an  agreed  period  of  years. 


6.  That  the  possibility  of  establisl^ing  similar  colo- 
nies in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

7.  That,  if  these  suggestions  are  approved,  a  bill,  to 
be  designated  the  **  National  Iiand  Settlements  Act,'' 
embodjring  and  giving  life  to  them,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament. 

In  elaborating  these  suggestions  he  proposes 
that  7,500  persons  should  be  sent  out — or  1,500 
families — to  occupy  the  360  square  miles  of 
fertile  Canadian  land  promised  as  a  free  grant 
by  the  Canadian  government.  He  thinks  that 
they  could  be  planted  out  at  a  cost  of  £200  per 
family.  This  would  require  a  loan  of  £300,000, 
which  the  state  could  raise  at  3  per  cent,  and 
make  a  profit  by  charging  them  5  per  cent,  plus 
I  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  owners  of  an  unencumbered 
freehold  in  thirty  three-years. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REGENERATION  OF  IRELAND. 


EVIDENCES  are  not  wanting  that  a  slow  but 
thorough  economic  and  industrial  evolu- 
tion is  taking  place  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  very 
hopeful  signs  is  the  increasing  frequency  of  local 
industrial  exhibitions.  The  leading  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  Limerick  at  a  recent 
meeting  decided  to  hold  such  a  display  in  the 
summer  of  each  year,  designed  to  embrace  all 
the  industries  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  Lim- 
erick is  the  natural  center  of  the  two  provinces, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  splendid  waterway,  and  is 
the  junction  of  five  railroad  systems  connecting 
the  south  and  the  west.  Limerick's  industries, 
though  still  considerable,  have  greatly  declined, 
but  would  be  bound  to  benefit  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition, which  would  tend  to  revive  some  of  the 
decayed  manufactures  and  stimulate  the  exist- 
ing ones  toward  increased  enterprise  and  greater 
prosperity. 

The  agricultural  and  technical  progress  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  during  the  past  five  years,  since 
the  creation  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
and  technical  instruction,  is  discussed  statistic- 
ally in  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  just  been  issued.  A  digest  of 
this  report  is  given  by  United  States  Consul 
Knabenshue,  in  a  recent  Consular  Daily,  It 
shows  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  helping  self- 
help  has  taken  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  local  county 
committees  of  the  board,  and  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  technical 
instruction  at  Belfast.  The  agricultural  work 
is  divided  into  the  betterment  of  methods  and 
the  improvement  of  breeds  of  live  stock.     The 


most  effective  of  the  plans  thus  far  introduced 
for  agricultural  improvement  is  the  employment 
of  traveling  instructors, — the  equivalent  of  tlie 
American  Farmers'  Institute.  In  certain  places 
there  has  grown  an  increased  demand  for  a 
more  regular  and  fixed  course  of  instruction,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  farmers,  and  at  seven 
centers,  five  of  them  in  Ulster,  what  is  practi- 
cally a  winter  school  of  agriculture  has  been 
established  in  which  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  tillage,  stock-breeding,  veteri- 
nary hygiene,  poultry-keeping,  and  elementary 
agricultural  science.  There  are  now  30  poultry 
instructresses  at  work,  and  the  department  dis. 
tributed  40,875  dozen  eggs  of  pure-bred  fowls 
from  392  stations  during  the  year.  There  are 
14  instructors  in  horticulture,  an  increase  of  5 
since  the  previous  year.  Under  their  direction 
170,000  young  fruit  trees  were  distributed  with- 
in  the  year,  and  8,000  kitchen  gardens  "im- 
proved beyond  recognition,"  as  the  board  states. 
Energetic  work  has  been  done  in  arousing  the 
farmers  to  the  commercial  value  of  fruit-grow- 
ing. The  report  shows  great  progress  in  tech- 
nical instruction  in  cities  and  towns.  There 
were  40,000  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
1903-04.  In  addition,  8,600  pupils  received 
instruction  in  expferimental  science,  etc.,  in  sec- 
ondary day  schools  supported  by  the  science  and 
art  grants.  In  centers  where  three  or  four  years 
ago  no  instruction  of  the  kind  existed  there  are 
now  largely  and  regularly  attended  schools. 
Even  British  journals  are  publishing  hearty 
praise  for  the  work  of  the  local  Irish  authorities. 
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Ireland's  Salvation  at   Last:  In  Har  Bogal 

In  the  World's  Work  and  Play,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynn 
describea  a  recent  inventioa  wjiich  roay  at  last 
m^e  it  possible  to  utilize  the  wealth  in  Irish 
bogs, — in  otlier  words,  to  produce  peat  fuel  as  a 
paying  commercial  undertaking.  This,  it  is  pro- 
posed, can  be  done  by  an  invention  using  elec- 
tricity for  releasing  the  water  from  the  peat. 

The  discovery  of  a  eubetltute  for  coat  In  abundance 
cannot  fall  to  have  a  widespread  effecL  Experts  calcn- 
late  that  Irish  bogs  are  capable  of  taming  oat  60,000,- 
000  tons  of  fael  per  f oar  (or  a  thoQaand  years,  and  if 
this  were  sold  at  the  moderate  tlgure  of  five  shllliDgB 
per  ton  it  would  bring  la  £13,500,000  a  year.  When  this 
sum  is  multtpKed  by  a  thousand  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ireland  Is  richer  in  undeveloped  resoarces  than  is  some- 
times imagined.  At  present,  Ireland  pays  to  Great 
Brit^D  HOmething  like  £1,000,000  a  year  for  coal,  but 
with  the  utlliEatlon  of  the  boga  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  this  money  at  home,  and,  in  addition,  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  national  income. 

Already,  at  Athy,  a  peat  fuel -producing  plant- 
is  being  erected  with  which  it  is  hoped  that 
fuel  as  good  as  the  best  Welsh  coal  may  be  put 
on  the  market  at  a  third  the  cost. 

Quite  a  number  of  advantages  are  claimed  for  this 


fael.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  practJcally  smokelew,  and 
ite  use  should  help  to  lessen  the  smoke  Doisance  which 
has  now  become  so  serious  in  many  cities.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  fuel  in  the  navy  which  would  take  np  less 
space  tban  coal  and  produce  no  smoke  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  makes  no  clinker  or  cinder,  deterioratee 
but  little  by  keeping,  does  not  cmmble  by  bandliDg, 
and  has  a  high  calorific  valne.  Another  important 
conBideratioQ  is  the  amount  of  space  that  vrlll  be  re- 
quired for  the  storing  of  this  fuel  in  railway  tracks, 
ships'  holds,  or  bunkers.  Ordinary  coal  takes,  on  an 
average,  40  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  and  weighs  U  ponods  per 
cubic  fool.  The  electro  peat  coal  takea  about  Si  enUc 
feet  to  the  ton  and  weighs  66  pouads  per  cubic  foot. 

The  extent  of  the  Irish  bogs  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  those  in  the  German  Empire  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  exhausting  them  seems  very  remote. 
Moreover,  it  is  thought  by  a  great  authority  that 
they  will  reproduce  themsetves  in  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  And,  again,  peat  bogs  do  not  yield 
fuel  only. 

The  use  of  peat  powder  as  a  disinfectant  Is  on  the 
Increase  In  Germany  and  other  ContinentAl  oountrles. 
It  is  used  tor  packing  fruit,  preserving  ice,  and  it  also 
makes  a  splendid  covering  (or  hot-water  pipes.  Pe*t 
molassee  as  a  food  for  cattle  is  another  indnstry  which 
is  coming  to  the  front. 


A  DEFENSE  OF   "STANDARD   OIL." 


AMERICAN  magazines  are  not  devoting 
much  space  just  now  to  the  ethical  justifi- 
cation of  the  oil  monopoly.  Much  has  been 
printed  in  recent  issues  concerning  the  personal 
character  of  Mr,  Rockefeller,  and  a  recent  car- 
toon represents  that  gentleman  as  inquiring, 
wearily,  of  his  newsdealer,  ■'  Is  there  anything 
on  this  stand  that  isn't  about  me  ?  "  The  mass 
of  these  articles  are  frankly  hostile,  and  it  gives 
the  magazine  reader  a  new  sensation  to  come 
upon  a  serious  defense  of  "  Standard  "  ethics  in 
the  current  number  of  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  respected  of  our  theological  quarterlies, — 
the  Bibliolheca  Sacra. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question.  Prof.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  from  his  study  of  the  means 
by  which  the  oil  business  has  been  developed, 
arriv«s  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  main,  the 
methods  employed  "are  the  only  ones  possible 
in  the  service  of  the  public  good,  and  such  as 
are  fully  justified  by  all  the  ethical  principles 
upon  which  the  system  of  competition  is  per- 
mitted to  work  out  its  beneficial  results." 

RAILROAD    ItATES    AND    REBATES. 

Professor  Wright  sums  up  the  transportation 
question  under  tlie  following  three  heads  : 

1  factor  in  the  problem  which  is 
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lection  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
fined. With  the  means  of  communication  available  in 
the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
combined  the  greatest  number  of  facilities  for  such  col- 
lection and  distribution.  From  this  point  competing 
railroads  ran  both  east  and  west,  while  through  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  water  communication  was  open 
both  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

IL  One  of  the  leading  advantages  arising  from  the 
choice  of  such  a  center  existed  in  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
portation to  distant  points  secured  by  competing  rail- 
roads and  waterways.  If  the  railroads  obtained  any  of 
the  business  of  transporting  oil  between  Cleveland  and 
New  York,  they  must  do  it  at  rates  closely  approaching 
those  which  were  offered  by  the  waterways.  Not  only 
was  it  perfectly  fair  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Cleveland  should  take  advantage  of  these  rates,  but  in 
the  service  of  the  public  good  they  were  bound  to  do  it, 
while  the  railroads  were  justified  in  hauling  the  product 
as  through  freight  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  could 
make  for  shorter  hauls  of  way  freight.  If  they  had  put 
np  their  through  freights  to  match  their  way  freights, 
they  would  have  lost  the  traffic,  and  deprived  them- 
fldves  of  the  relatively  small  profits  derived  therefrom, 
and  to  that  extent  burdened  themselves  with  the  duty 
of  making  their  whole  earnings  from  the  way  freight, 
which  would  add  still  more  to  the  expenses  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  interior  towns. 

8.  By  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  freight  regularly, 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  the  organization  which  secured 
this  should  derive  advantage  from  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  the  dis- 
criminations which  he  has  received  from  the 
transportation  lines  have  been  amply  paid  for, 
and  that  equal  discriminations  were  open  to  any- 
body else  who  should  select  equally  favorable 
points  of  distribution  and  carry  on  a  business  of 
the  same  magnitude,  is  declared  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence.  The  system  of  railroad 
rebates  in  vogue  between  1872  and  1882  is  ex- 
plained as  a  system  introduced  by  the  railroads 
themselves,  so  that  every  shipper  who  did  busi- 
ness with  them  had  to  make  a  special  bargain. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  eourse,  had  great 
advantages  in  driving  a  bargain  of  this  kind. 

One  instance  that  seems  on  its  face  indefen- 
sible is  the  rebate  of  22^  cents  a  barrel  paid  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1879  to  the  Amer- 
ican Transfer  Company  (an  adjunct  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company)  on  oil  shipped  by  other  par- 
ties. This,  however,  is  explained  as  being  not 
a  rebate,  but  a  *'sum  paid,  out  of  the  total 
freight  rate,  to  the  Transfer  Company,  for  the 
service  of  gathering  the  oil  and  bringing  it  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rather  than  to  some 
other  transporting  line.'' 

MONOPOLY   VEBSUS    GOMPETITIOK. 

Professor  Wright  points  out  that  the  public 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  success  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  both  in  improving  the 


quality  of  the  marketable  product  and  in  bring- 
ing the  price  down  to  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  many  of  the 
main  staples  of  commerce  is  monopolized  by  large  com- 
binations of  capital  so  as  to  shut  off  individual  compe- 
tition, it  is  not  true  that  the  career  of  the  individual  is 
thereby  greatly  circumscribed,  for  the  very  success  of 
these  so-called  monopolies  in  excluding  competition  by 
lowering  the  margin  of  profit  and  cheapening  the  prod- 
uct opens  innumerable  other  channels  of  effort  into 
which  the  individual  may  freely  enter  with  hope  of 
success.  In  the  oil  business,  for  example,  the  greatest 
evils  existed  in  connection  with  the  waste  of  that  "cut- 
throat competition  **  which  was  practised  in  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence.  When  five  competing  pipe  lines 
were  built  to  Pit  Hole  City  where  only  one  was  neces- 
sary, four-fifths  of  the  capital  was  wasted,  and  became 
a  dead  loss,  not  only  to  the  individuals  expending  it, 
but  to  the  community,  which  was  compelled  in  the 
long  run  to  pay  higher  prices  for  oil  on  account  of  the 
great  waste  attending  such  unwise  competition. 

Those  ext  :3me  fiuctuations  of  prices  inevitable  in 
handling  such  a  product  by  small  capitalists  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  classes  of  evils  connected  with  the 
gambling  mania.  The  elimination  of  those  evils  by  the 
growth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  an  incalculable 
service  to  the  whole  public,  and  es];>ecially  to  the  great 
crowds  of  young  men  who  are  freed  from  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  former  condition  of  things.  The 
men  engaged  in  those  two  hundred  and  forty  oil  re- 
fineries, more  or  less,  which  failed  before  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  originated  were  free  to  go  about  safer 
and  more  profitable  business  to  themselves,  and  to  bless 
the  world  by  activities  less  connected  with  hazards 
than  those  through  which  their  original  failure  was 
brought  about. 

In  Professor  Wright^s  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  or 
can  be  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  In  the 
first  place,  oil  is  not  the  only  commodity  which 
provides  light  and  heat.  It  has  to  compete  with 
wood,  gas,  coal,  and  the  water  power  of  Niagara, 
and  of  all  the  cataracts  by  which  electricity  is 
being  generated  and  distributed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  It  also  has  to  compete  with  other 
large  organizations  which  deal  in  petroleum. 
At  the  present  time,  the  percentage  of  business 
controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
chief  rival,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  has  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000  and  an  independent  pipe-line  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  foreign  trade,  the  Standard 
is  in  competition  with  the  oil  interests  of  Russia, 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  America,  and 
are  owned  by  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Nobel 
Brothers.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful influences  in  reducing  the  selling  price  of  oil 
to  consumers  is  the  latent  competition  of  prob- 
able or  possible  competitors.  It  is  profitable 
for  the  Standard  to  keep  prices  at  so  low  a  rate 
that  capital  will  not  be  tempted  to  compete. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


RECENT  sensational  disclosures  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance  have  served  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  methods  of  supervision 
employed  by  the  insurance  departments  of  our 
state  governments.  In  this  connection  an  arti- 
cle  contributed  to  the"  North  American  Review 
for  July  by  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  an  actuary  who 
has  conducted  examinations  of  insurance  com- 
panies for  various  of  these  State  departments, 
or  bureaus,  has  a  timely  interest. 

A  great  defect  of  the  system  of  insurance 
supervision  in  this  country  is  that  in  each  State 
the  supervising  officer  is  part  of  the  State's 
political  machinery.  In  most  cases^  the  office 
of  insurance  commissioner  is  handed  out  as  a 
reward  for  political  services.  So  it  comes  about 
that  men  with  no  teclinical  equipment  are  placed 
in  charge  of  investigations  which  demand  special 
training  and  experience.  They  are  then  com- 
pelled to  employ  trained  actuaries  to  do  the  real 
work  of  conducting  examinations.  Mr.  Wolfe 
intimates  that  the  insurance  laws  of  most  of  the 
States,  having  been  enacted  when  life  insurance 
companies  were  practically  in  their  infancy,  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  condi- 
tions. The  chief  points  of  regulation  to  be  aimed 
at  in  insurance  laws  are  :  The  establishment  of 
a  standard  of  solvency  by  which  the  financial 
condition  of  the  organization  may  be  tested  ; 
the  designation  of  the  investments  in  which  a 
company  may  invest  its  funds  ;  the  prescription 
of  adequate  forms  under  which  the  companies 
shall  render  their  annual  accounts  ;  and  provid- 
ing for  the  verification  of  these  accounts  and  re- 
ports by  a  personal  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    INVESTMENTS. 

The  second  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolfe, — 
the  prescribing  of  investments, — must  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
supervision.  This  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  Equitable  exposures.  Mr.  Wolfe's  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  policy-holders  : 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  permit  companies 
to  purchase  sufficient  real  estate  for  the  conduct  of 
their  own  business.  This  has  been,  by  practice,  con- 
strued to  permit  a  company  to  erect  a  large  office  build- 
ing but  a  small  part  of  which  is  occupied  for  its  own 
operations.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
companies  are  permitted  to  take  title  to  such  real  estate 
as  they  are  compelled  to  acquire  under  foreclosure,  al- 
though the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  require  such 
property  to  be  sold  within  a  given  time,  usually  five 
years,  unless  the  necessary  certificate  is  secured  from 
some  State  officer  setting  forth  that  a  forced  sale  would 


result  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders. 
A  large  part  of  the  funds  of  insurance  oompanies  is  in- 
vested in  bond  and  mortgage  on  real  estate,  and  the 
laws  usually  prescribe  that  such  real  property  shall  be 
improved,  unencumbered,  and  worth  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  amount  loaned  thereon.  The  weak  part  of 
this  requirement  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  ascer- 
taining the  actual  worth  of  the  property.  The  restric- 
tion is,  therefore,  valueless. 

The  next  broad  subdivision  of  investments  is  the 
bonds  and  stocks.  The  statutes  of  a  State  in  which  are 
located  large  insurance  interests  provide  that,  after 
making  the  deposit  with  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, the  residue  of  the  capital  and  the  surplus  money 
and  funds  "  may  be  invested  in,  or  loaned  on  the  pledge 
of,  any  of  the  securities  in  which  deposits  are  required 
to  be  invested,  or  in  the  public  stocks  and  bonds  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  or,  except  as  herein  provided. 
In  the  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
of  any  solvent  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof."  Com- 
panies are  not  permitted  to  loan  upon  or  own  the  stock 
of  any  other  insurance  corporation  transacting  the  same 
kind  of  business. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  field  of  investment 
permitted  under  this  act  is  so  broad  as  to  contain,  pracs- 
tically,  no  restrictions.  It  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  business,  and  which 
must,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  remedied,  in  order 
that  the  institution  of  life  insurance  shall  occupy  its 
legitimate  field.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  funds 
of  any  corporation  of  this  kind  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  subsidiary  corporations,  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  other  forms  of  commercial  enter- 
prises. The  spectacle  of  insurance  companies  owning 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  banks,  trust 
companies,  trolley  roads,  and  industrial  corporations  of 
various  kinds  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  reassuring 
one.  The  evils  to  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs  can 
lead  have  been  given  great  prominence  in  recent  public 
prints. 

If  the  supervision  of  insurance  companies  is*  to  be 
worth  ansrthing,  it  must,  in  the  very  near  future,  de- 
vote its  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  of 
more  rigorous  standards,  preventing  the  use  (or  mis- 
use) of  the  policy-holders'  contributions  for  personal 
gain  or  aggrandizement.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
companies  are  permitted  to  loan  to  their  policy-holders 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  reserve  which  is  main- 
tained on  their  policies.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  desirable  in  vestments  which  a  company 
can  make.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  thoroughly 
secured  loan  than  one  of  this  character.  Should  the 
policy-holder  die,  the  loan,  by  its  terms,  immediately 
becomes  due  and  payable  and  is  deducted  from  any 
proceeds  which  are  turned  over  to  the  beneficiary.  It 
is  dependent  for  its  security  upon  the  progress  of  no 
outside  institution.  It  can  never  be  repudiated,  as 
have  been  the  bonds  of  some  municipalities.  If  the 
policy-holder  permits  his  policy  to  lapse,  the  company 
is  amply  protected ;  for  it  has  in  its  possession  the 
man's  reserve,  which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the 
excess  payments  which  he  has  made  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  level  premium  throughout  his  oon- 
tract. 
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THE  "SCHOOL  CITY"  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


PUPIL  self-government  in  the  form  known 
as  the  school  city,  as  originated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  L.  Gill  and  described  at  length  in  the 
Review  of  Reyibws  for  December,  1899,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  meeting,  apparently,  with  much 
success  there.  In  the  current  number  of  Social 
Service  (New  York),  Mr.  Gill  outlines  the  pur- 
poses of  the  movement  and  suggests  some  of  its 
possibilities.  In  a  brief  statement  which  heads 
the  article,  President  Roosevelt  expresses  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  GilPs  work  both  in  this  coun 
try  and  in  Cuba,  where  he  inaugurated  this  form 
of  instruction  upon  the  invitation  of  General 
Wood. 

Mr.  GilFs  contention  is  that  our  public  schools, 
as  commonly  administered,  teach  by  example,  if 
not  by  precept,  the  principles  of  monarchical 
govei-nment  rather  than  of  republicanism. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  government  of  a  school  was  a 
monarchy.  But  it  did  not  make  very  much  difference ; 
It  was  only  for  a  little  while.  If  it  were  a  bad  tyranny, 
it  simply  made  children  hate  it. 

That  same  sort  of  government  has  been  continued 
in  the  schools  of  the  republic,  and. now  we  have  the 
child  being  trained  by  the  schools  for  monarchy.  The 
only  government  that  an  educated  American  comes  in 
contact  with  while  his  character  is  being  established, 
while  he  is  forming  the  habits  of  his  life,  is  that  of  a 
monarchy.  He  is  being  made  intelligent ;  perhaps  he 
is  being  made  to  understand  a  good  many  questions  in 
relation  to  government  and  citizenship,  but  while  he  is 
being  made  intelligent  in  regard  to  these  things  he  is 
being  compelled  to  form  the  habit  of  being  a  subject 
and  of  accepting  a  government  in  which  he  has  no  part 
whatever,  except  to  obey. 

Philadelphia's  ills  the  result  of 
monabchioal  teachings. 

It  is  possible  to  find  in  Philadelphia  as  good 
an  illustration  of  the  bad  results  of  this  kind  of 
instruction  as  any  American  municipality  can 
furnish.  Mr.  Gill  describes  the  situation  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  last  two  muni- 
cipal elections,  45  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  were 
*  r^stered  to  vote  did  vote.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  the  right  did  not  vote.  This  45  per  cent,  who 
did  vote,  and  who  go  to  the  primaries,  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  men  who  work  in  factories  and  shops  and 
on  the  streets,  under  the  orders  of  foremen.  Their 
whole  business  life  \b  spent  in  taking  orders  and  in  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.  They  belong  to  political 
clubs,  and  there  they  are  governed  as  in  the  shop. 
They  are  told  what  they  shall  do  at  the  primary  meet- 
ings, and  they  do  it.  They  are  told  what  they  shall  do 
at  the  polls,  and  they  do  that.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
primaries  and  to  the  polls  as  independent  American  citi- 
sens,  but  simply  as  parts  of  a  machine,  under  the  orders 
of  the  officers  of  the  bosses. 


When  we  see  who  those  55  per  cent,  are  who  do  not 
vote  in  the  primaries,  and  do  not  go  to  the  polls,  we  find 
they  are  practically  the  entire  body  of  those  who  have 
graduated  from  the  colleges  and  universities ;  not  ab- 
solutely, but  practically  the  whole  body  of  men  who 
are  at  the  heads  of  business,  including  professional  men, 
and  those  who  take  the  initiative  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness. All  of  these  have  been  eliminated  from  municipal 
citizenship  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  so  that  the 
bosses  are  left  to  use  the  machine  exactly  as  they  see 
fit.  Thus,  we  have  in  Philadelphia,— we  do  not  call 
him  King  Durham,  we  call  him  '*  the  easy  boss,"— but 
he  is  a  king,  just  as  much  as  any  man  in  any  country 
in  the  world  was  ever  king.  That  same  condition  ex- 
ists, to  a  less  extent,  perhaps,  in  almost,  every  city  of 
the  Union. 

A  WAT  TO  MAKE  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

Mr.  Gill  declares  that  a  method  has  been  found 
which  is  actually  making  <<  citizens,  instead  of 
subjects,''  out  of  thousands  and  thousands -of 
children  in  that  same  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  school  that  organizes  the  '* School  City"  gov- 
ernment receives  a  charter  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  which  they  form  a  complete  municipal  gov- 
ernment, a  room  corresponding  to  a  ward.  A  mayor, 
board  of  conncilmen,  judges,  policemen,  and  other  of- 
ficials are  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  scholars  for 
a  term  of  ten  weeks.  The  children  are  not  playing  city 
government.  There  is  no  make-belief.  The  laws,  to- 
gether with  the  trials,  convictions,  and  punishments  for 
their  violation,  are  all  real,  and  the  result  of  this  real 
experience  is  a  real  training  in  civic  responsibility,  and 
the  development  of  the  civic  spirit. 
The  following  are  the  laws  of  the  School  City : 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  GENERAL  CITY  LAW. 

Do  to  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  to  yon. 
This  is  the  natural  law,  without  which  no  popular 
government  can  succeed,  and  it  is  the  general  law  of 
this  School  City,  to  which  all  other  laws  and  regula- 
tions must  conform. 

CHAPTER  II.— THINGS  PROHIBITED. 

Article  1.  Do  not  to  others  that  which  you  would 
not  wish  them  to  do  to  yon. 

ORDER. 

Art.  2.  Anything  which  disturbs  the  order  in  halls, 
classrooms,  or  in  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  School  City  is  prohibited. 

Art.  8.  Anything  which  is  profane,  rude,  intention- 
ally unkind  or  impolite,  is  prohibited. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Art.  4.  Anything  which  detracts  from  the  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  of  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 

HEALTH. 

Art.  5.  Anything  which  detracts  from  the  healthful 
conditions  of  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Art.  6.  Anything  which  mars  or  destroys  property 
in  our  School  City  is  prohibited. 
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CHAPTER  III.— DUTIES. 

Article  1.  Every  citizen  is  in  duty  bound  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  any  Tlolatlon  of  the  laws 
of.thi8  School  City. 

CHAPTER  IV.— PUNISHMENTS. 

Article  1.  Any  citizen  violating  any  law  of  this 
School  City  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  not  less 


than  a  reprimand,  and  not  greater  than  a  withdrawal 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Art.  2.  No  punishment  shall  be  carried  Into  execu- 
tion  before  it  has  been  approved  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  then  it  must  be  put  promptly  into  effect. 

Note.— The  children  are  free  to  accept,  change,  or 
reject  these  laws,  and  to  make  additional  laws  as  cir- 
comstanoes  require.  They  invariably  aeoept  them  with* 
oat  change,  and  graerally  with  much  entiwwl— wu 


AN   ITALIAN  PRINCE'S  OPINION   OF  NEW  YORK. 


T  MPRESSIONS  of  New  York  by  Prince  Bal- 
!>  dassare  Odescalcbi,  an  Italian  Senator,  in 
the  NiLova  Antologta  (Rome),  have  the  never- 
failing  interest  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  The  article,  which  is  very  elaborate,  opens 
thus : 

New  York  is  an  immense  hive  where  swarms  an  in- 
finity of  people  ;  there  is  concentrated  an  extraordinary 
and  gigantic  agglomeration  of  work.  New  York  is  a 
monstrous  factory,  an  inferno,— anything  that  you  will 
save  an  SBsthetic  and  refined  city.  Neither  the  ancient 
Ghreeks  nor  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  would  have 
been  able  to  conceive  of  it.  The  ancient  Romans,  with 
all  their  power,  would  not  have  been  capable  of  build- 
ing it.  The  feverish  activity  of  our  times  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science  were  needed  to  bring  it  forth. 
New  York  is  essentially  a  modem  monster. 

The  prince's  first  shock  was  the  inability  to 
find  a  guide  to  show  him  about  town,  as  in  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Being  directed  to  the  tourist  au- 
tomobiles, he  discovered  why  out-of-date  meth- 
ods of  touring  no  longer  obtained.  Only  a 
modern  invention  could  cope  with  the  task  of 
"  doing  "  New  York.  The  Broadway  buildings 
he  found  of  "  ugly  architecture,  with  a  few  rare 
ones  in  good  style,"  but  the  churches  "gener- 
ally in  good  taste,  the  Gothic  style  predominat- 
ing." though  they  "appeared  like  Nuremberg 
toys,  placed  against  many-storied  buildings  over- 
topping their  towers."  One  skyscraper  with  a 
Greek  temple  below  and  fifteen  or  twenty  stories 
above  he  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  miracle 
of  modern  statics  crushing  the  simplicity  and 
the  purity  of  classic  antiquity.  The  jokes  of 
the  megaphone  man  at  the  expense  of  the  Lib- 
erty statue  did  not  impress  him,  and  he  remarks : 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Americans  are 
great  lovers  of  jokes,  and  are  not  very  exigent  as  to 
their  being  refined.  To  explain  such  an  infantile  taste, 
they  say  that,  being  a  laborious  people,  with  minds 
always  active  and  on  business  tension,  they  consider 
jokes  as  useful  and  hygienic  refreshment,  and  are  not 
too  critical  of  their  quality. 

The  Italian  quarter  made  him  think  he  was  in 
Naples,  but  though  it  seemed  miserable  in  com- 
parison with  other   quarters  of  New  York,  he 


thought  it  cleaner,  and  the  people  politer  than 
in  Naples,  and  the  absence  of  beggars  indicated 
that  the  emigrants  had  bettered  themselves. 
After  commenting  on  the  hotel  arrangements, 
and  the  many  conveniences,  he  continues  : 

However,  all  human  service  is  lacking.  In  the  morn- 
ing, you  have  to  fill  your  own  bath-tub,  and,  having 
taken  the  bath,  you  must  empty  it.  To  dry  yourself, 
you  must  use  the  little  towels  of  the  washstand ;  you 
must  clean  your  own  clothes,  and  to  get  your  boots 
cleaned  you  must  descend  to  the  street  and  go  in  search 
of  a  bootblack  If  you  do  not  find  one  on  the  lower  floor 
of  yoiur  hoteL  If  you  ring  the  bell,  usually  no  one 
comes,  or  some  one  presents  himself  with  a  pitcher  of 
ice-water,  the  only  service  they  imagine  you  should  re- 
quire. Ail  other  service  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  maid 
who  every  morning  remakes  the  bed  and  cleans  super- 
ficially. 

Speaking  of  amusements,  the  writer  says  : 

As  for  American  dramatic  literature,  it  seems  to  me 
of  infantile  simplicity ;  but  with  all  that,  the  public 
gives  it  warm  welcome,  and  I  myself  have  heard  them 
laugh  boisterously  over  the  most  common  jokes. 

Of  the  people  in  the  streets,  he  says  : 

No  one  goes  on  the  street  for  pleasure,  as  too  often 
happens  in  our  cities.  It  is  a  busy  people,  proceeding 
rapidly  to  expedite  their  own  affairs.  The  gait  of  both 
women  and  men  is  remarkable  for  firmness.  I  think 
that  comes  from  American  education,  which  accustoms 
them  from  childhood  not  to  have  recourse  to  outside 
aid,  but  to  do  everything  for  themselves.  Besides  that, 
they  go  alone  from  their  earliest  years,  whence  comes 
that  frankness  and  ease  with  which  they  walk.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  immigration,  they  all  have  an 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  if  not  from  their  origin,  at  least 
from  acquired  habit  and  mode  of  clothing.  Their  as- 
pect is  robust  and  healthy,  both  men  and  women.  The 
latter  have  fine  proportions  and  fresh  complexions,  and 
are  of  calm  demeanor ;  but  they  all  resemble  one  an- 
other, both  in  form  and  in  a  certain  uniformity  of  cos- 
tume. 

He  remarks,  however,  a  certain  carelessness 
that  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  Briton. 
The  habit  of  not  carrying  sticks  he  thinks  is  to 
enable  the  men  to  catch  moving  cars  and  get 
into  them  quickly.  Remarking  on  the  freedom 
of  women  and  the  respect  for  them  that  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  go  alone,  day  or  evening, 
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through  the  streets,  even  hatless  in  hot  weather, 
or  when  driving  or  riding,  he  says : 

All  this  Indicates  a  certain  rudenera  In  manners  that 
reyeals  itself  In  many  Ways.  For  example,  people  are 
seen  going  hastily  and  bumping  into  one  another,  with- 
out, however,  stopping  to  beg  pardon.  However,  you 
would  err  greatly  if  you  attributed  this  rudeness  to  ill- 
will,  for  the  American  is  by  nature  good-natured,  Z>o- 
naasUme,  as  is  vulgarly  said  in  Italy.  Such  rudeness 
of  manner  comes,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  Americans 
not  having  time  to  lose,  because  overloaded  with  busi- 
ness. For  example,  if  you  go  up  to  any  one  in  the  street 
to  ask  information,  the  American  will  stop  politely, 
and,  if  your  request  be  precise  and  clear,  will  answer 
you  with  courtesy,  but  in  few  words.  If,  however,  you 
try  to  continue  to  talk,  he  will  forsake  you  and  take  up 
his  way  without  even  greeting  you. 

Seeking  to  express  the  typical  American  spirit, 
the  prince  says : 

First  of  all,  I  recall  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
American  spirit  as  audacity,  energy,  activity,  intensity 
of  work,  and  a  natural  tendency  for  business.  But  it 
appears  to  me  tliat  they  attend  to  affairs,  day  and 
night,  from  puberty  to  death,  not  so  much  from  cupid- 
ity to  accumulate  money  as  from  the  passion  that  comes 
from  that  same  activity  and  from  the  attraction  of  ex- 
tending old  enterprises  and  starting  new  ones.  Even 
the  millionaires  never  cease  working  or  stop  to  enjoy 
an  idle  life  and  taste  the  pleasures  that  could  be  en- 
joyed with  the  accumulated  riches,  because  enamored 
of  the  work  that  awaits  them,  and  pushed  by  the  desire 


to  make  it  ever  more  gigantic.  Contrary  to  that  which 
too  often  exists  with  us,  their  work  is  esteemed  and 
always  prized,  and  does  not  exclude  one  from  the  high- 
est society.  For  example,  there  are  poor  young  stu- 
dents who  to  procure  the  means  of  pursuing  courses 
in  the  universities  in  the  winter  take  plaees  aa  waiters 
in  the  restaurants  and  cafte  of  the  principal  watering- 
places.  That  does  not  keep  them  from  attending,  in 
the  evening,  the  most  elegant  social  gatherings  and 
dancing  with  the  most  noted  young  ladies.  In  sBsthet- 
ics,  American  fancy  causes  them  to  admire  above  all 
the  grandiose,  the  enormous,  the  gigantic.  Hence  the 
phrase  *Hhe  highest  in  the  world"  that  they  apply  to 
everything  in  their  country.  In  America  they  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  They  are  blocking  out 
the  statue,  but  before  long  they  will  certainly  begin 
to  refine  it.  Their  tendency  to  instruction,  the  works 
of  their  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  museums,  are  certain  signs  that  dem- 
onstrate how  much  the  American  taste  is  being  raised 
and  tends  to  become  refined.  The  writer  finds  Ameri- 
can patriotism  a  very  special  brand  which  mostly  ignores 
Europe,  past  and  present,  coq^pletely.  He  recounts 
the  boasting  of  history,  products,  and  future  addressed 
to  the  delegates  of  all  European  jMirliaments.  He  tells 
especially  of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  ingenu- 
ously offered  to  welcome  any  of  the  European  guests 
at  a  banquet  as  citizens  of  his  great  and  beautiful  city— 
and  the  writer  was  civU  romcmus  and  proud  of  it  1 
"But  the  times  have  changed,**  he  sighs,  "  and  the 
epoch  when  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  an  honor  envied 
by  the  people  of  ail  the  world  is  past  by  many  cen- 
turies." 


CONEY  ISLAND,  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PLAYGROUND. 


IT  may  well  be  doubted  whether  most  New 
Yorkers  themselves  have  come  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  in^portance  which  travelers 
attach  to  their  great  summer  beach  resort,  Coney 
Island.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  transforma- 
tion which  the  island  has  undergone  during  the 
past  three  years  is  only  partially  comprehended. 
The  illustrated  description  of  the  great  play  city, 
by  Lindsay  Benison,  in  the  August  number  of 
Munsey^Sy  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  summer 
visitors  to  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Denison  tells  hoW  the  resort  sprang  into 
existence  a  generation  ago  and  from  a  haphaz- 
ard assemblage  of  bath-houses,  carousels,  cheap 
eating-places,  shooting  galleries,  music  halls, 
dancing  pavilions,  <^  freak  "  shows,  and  various 
catchpenny  devices  gradually  developed  into  a 
populous  summer  settlement  where  vice  was 
rampant  and  honor  at  a  discount.  Finally, 
after  the  place  had  grown  to  be  so  <<  tough '' 
that  thousands  shunned  it  after  a  single  visit,  it 
was  found  that  respectable  fun-seekers  demand- 
ed and  would  support  a  decently  conducted  re- 
sort on  the  island.     In  course  of  time  it  was 


duly  impressed  on  certain  capitalists  that  de- 
cency could  be  made  to  pay  dividends,  and  so 
there  came  about  a  revolution  in  the  character 
of  the  Coney  Island  amusement  places.  Soon 
the  character  of  the  crowds  that  went  to  the  is- 
land showed  a  marked  change.  There  was  far 
less  rowdyism  than  formerly.  Men  brought 
their  families  with  them  and  behaved  them- 
selves. Mr.  Denison  notes  some  of  the  present 
characteristics  of  the  resort  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

THB  FUK-SEEEEB'S  PABADJBE. 

It  is  essentially  a  place  of  merriment.  There  is  no 
reason  for  going  to  Coney  Island  except  to  have  fun. 
Over  its  railway  termini  might  well  be  written,  "Leave 
care  behind  all  ye  who  enter  here.**  Down  from  the 
big  city— which,  thanks  to  the  hurry  of  the  railroads  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  possible,  is  but  little  more 
than  half  an  hour's  journey  away,— the  tens  of  thou- 
sands come  down  hungry  for  laughter  every  afternoon 
and  night  in  the  week.  On  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  the  crowds  increase  to  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred,  thousand.  The  fun-loving  spirit 
cannot  but  get  into  the  very  atmosphere.  There  are 
hundreds  who  come  with  only  their  return  car  fare  in 
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their  pockets,  mere- 
ly for  tbe  joy  of  mix- 
ing witb  tbe  cFowdfl 
on  the  pnbl  i  c  streets 
B,Ddc&tchliig  the 
liveeenseot  human- 
ity and  of  good- 
bumor  th«tlsBvery- 

TBE  ISLAND'S 


There  is  a  con- 
atant  braying  of 
baadB  on  tbe  main 
thoroughfare  and 
Its  brail  chsB.  The 
frank fart«T  kitch- 
en, tbe  miniature 
barbecue  for  the 


nfaot 


e  of 


beef  sandwiches,  , 
tbe  mechanical  taf- 
fy-pullera,  the 
swishing  pop-corn 
roasters,  countless 
xhibltioQ 


ship 


with  rifie  and  hand- 


thn 


1  ball  I 


hnndred  booths,  — 
these  entertain- 
ments and  count-  bcisb  in  om  oi 
less  others  are  free 

SB  air  for  those  who  want  them.  For  him  who  has 
ten  cents  of  good  and  lawful  money  and  a  willing- 
ness to  spend  It,  the  incloaures  are  open  with  further 
opportunities  to  laugh.  Here  one  may  watch  those  who 
ride  on  camels  or  miniature  trains,  who  "shoot  the 
chntes"  or  "slide  the  slides," — exploits  that  sometimes 
prove  more  amusing  to  the  spectator  than  to  the  per- 
former. 

As  for  the  shows  one  can  nee  if  he  begins  a  ronnd  of 
the  Inside  entertainments, — who  shall  numtier  or  de- 
scribe them  F  The  appetite  of  the  American  people  for 
rapid  motion  has  produced  Innuinerable  gravity  rail- 
ways and  cbnt«s  and  whirling  airship  swings.  There 
is  every  variation,— a  trip  through  the  Swiss  Alps,  a 
whirl  through  scenes  from  heaven  and  hell  as  pictured 
l^  artists  of  somewhat  crude  but  always  highly  colored 
ImaginatioD,  a  tonr  of  Europe,  a  visit  to  a  coal  mine, 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  to  every  other  place  on  or  over 
or  under  the  earth  to  which  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
gravity  railway  can  be  adapted. 

All  the  Indosures,  too,  have  dancing  pavilions,  where 
public  dancing  is  free.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  built 
on  the  Dreamland  pier,— a  marvelonsly  beautiful  room 
of  simply  designed  decorations,  all  In  white,  which  spar- 
kles with  electric  lights,  at  night,  like  a  gem-set  casket. 


THE  B 


I  SPECTACULAIt  8HOWB. 


The[i  there  are  firemen's  exhibitions,  in  which  trained 
flre-flghters  attack  sham  conflagrations  in  a  city  block 
made  of  Iron  scenery,  aft«r  a  rather  elaborate  acting 
out,  by  a  crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  people,  of  the 
life  in  a  city  street,  just  to  make  the  display  more  real- 
istic.   The  flre-englnes  are  real,  tbe  horses  are  real,  the 


water  Is  real,  tuid  the  leaps  of  men  and  women  from 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  into  the  life-nets  are  real. 
There  are  spectacles  like  "  Creation,"  in  which  a  pano- 
rama of  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  presented.  In  the 
new  Brighton  Beach  Park,  which  is  well  over  toward 
tbe  aristocratic  Manhattan  Beach,  is  the  "Boer  War," 
where  actual  participants  In  the  South  A  trican  straggle 
fight  their  battles  over  agal  a.  twice  a  day. .  The  battle- 
field covers  thirteen  acres,  and  the  mnsketry  and  can- 
nonading are  heard  miles  up  and  down  the  coast.  Uost 
pretentious  of  all  this  year's  spectacles  is  the  "Fall  of 
Port  Arthur,"  at  Luna  Park,  where  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese armies  tiombard  each  other  over  the  crests  of  tin 
hills,  and  forty  miniature  warships,  under  thdr  own 
power,  circle  in  a  liarlior  of  real  water,  flying  the  flags 
of  the  Czar  and  of  the  HIkado,  and  blase  away  at  one 
auother  and  the  fortifications. 

The  Brighton  Beach  Park,  when  finished,  will  be  as 
large  as  was  the  whole  Midway  at  Buffalo.  The  shows 
already  on  Coney  Island  are  greater  than  was  tbe  Piks 
at  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  city  that  will  not  fade  away  or  tum- 
bleln  on  itself  at  the  end  of  an  exposition  seaaon.  It  has 
become  a  permanent  Institution,  with  a  fixed  popula- 
tion of  its  own. 

Similar  amusement  cities  are  being  bnilt  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Cliicago  and  other  ceo- 
tere  of  population,  since  the  hot  Coney  Isl&nd 
has  established  as  a  fact  and  as  a  safe  basis  for 
investment  that  "the  American  people  will  pay 
freely  and  eagerly  for  fun  that  is  clean  and 
honest." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
EDVARD  GRIEG'S  FIRST  SUCCESS. 


A  CHATTY,  personal  account  of  Grieg's  early 
boyhood  is  contributed  to  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  by  the  Scaudinavi&n  composer  him- 
self. In  hia  boyhood  he  suffered  many  trials, 
and  scored  several  successes  of  which  he  is  very 
proud.  He  tells  with  especial  glee  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Ole  Bull,  and  how  he  (Grieg)  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  masical  training  at  Leipsic. 
He  says : 

It  befell  that  one  Bnmmer's  da;  a  rider  at  toil  gallop 
daahed  up  from  the  road  to  Landos.  He  drew  np, 
reined  In  hia  flerj  Arab,  and  leaped  off.  It  was  he, — 
the  fairy  god  whom  I  had  dreamed  of  bnt  ceTer  seen  ; 
It  was  Ole  Bull.  It  did  not  quite  please  me  that  this 
god  simply  got  off  and  behaved  like  a  man,  came  Into 
the  room  and  smilingly  greeted  uh  all.  I  remember 
well  that  I  felt  something  lllce  an  electric  current  pass 
through  me  when  hia  hand  touched  mine.  But  when 
thl£  divine  being  let  himself  go  bo  far  as  to  make  jokes, 
it  was  clear  to  me,  tomy  silent  sorrow,  that  he  was  only 
a  man  after  all.  Unfortunately,  he  had  not  bis  viollu 
with  him,  but  talk  be  could,  and  talk  fae  diligently  did. 
We  all  list«oed  speechless  to  hia  astounding  stories  of 
his  Journeys  in  America,  That  was  Indeed  something 
for  my  childish  imagination.  But  when  he  heard  I  bod 
composed  music,  I  had  to  go  to  the  piano ;  all  my  en- 
treaties were  in  vain,  I  cannot  now  undersUuid  what 
Ole  Bull  could  flnd  at  that  time  in  my  juvenile  pieces. 
Bat  he  was  quite  serious,  and  talked  quietly  to  my 
parents.  The  matter  of  their  dlscusalon  was  by  no 
meaus  disagreeable  to  me.  For  suddenly  Ole  Bull  came 
to  me,  shook  me  in  his  own  way,  and  said,  "  You  are  to 
go  to  Leipsic  and    become  a  musician,"    Everybody 


looked  at  me  affectionately,  and  I  understood  just  one 
thing,  that  a  good  fairy  was  stroking  my  cbeek  and 
and  that  I  was  happy.  And  my  good  parental  Not 
one  moment's  opposition  or  hesitation  ;  everything  was 
arranged,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  meet  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  What  thanks  I  owed  to  tbem— plus  Ole 
Bull— I  only  saw  clearly  at  a  later  time. 


EXPERIMENTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  THEORY  OF 

DESCENT. 


THE  profusion  of  surprising  and  significant 
results  which  the  science  of  immunity,  in 
spite  of  its  youth,  has  brought  to  light  serves  to 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  medicine  as  a  bio- 
logical science.  The  theory  of  the  "  anti-bodies," 
M  stated  for  bacteriology,  seems  to  serve,  not 
only  as  the  focal  point  of  interest  for  medical 
investigation,  but  it  has  also  brought  out  facte 
that  bear  upon  fundamental  questions  of  biolog- 
ical significance. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
the  question  of  all  questions  for  niankind,  has  so 
far  found  its  answer  only  in  the  fossil  records 
of  the  rocks,  in  the  summing  up  of  the  evolution 
of  the  race  which  the  study  ot  embryology  shows 
to  occur  during  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  structural  relations  which  the 
anatomists  have  found  to  exist  between  different 
animals. 


The  possibility  of  confirming  the  relation- 
ships believed  to  exist  between  the  different 
orders  of  animals  by  chemical  means,  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Robert  Rossle  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Biologisches  Centralblatt  (Leipsic), 
is  most  welcome,  considering  the  meager  facta, 
and  the  links  lost  from  the  chain  of  evidence  as 
Wd  have  found  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

Bacteriology  has  shown  that  certain  sub- 
stances called  "anti- bodies,"  in  solution  in  the 
blood,  resist  the  action  of  poisons  thrown  out 
by  disease  germs  or  other  foreign  matters,  and 
these  resistant  principles  are  produced  in  greater 
quantities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  kind 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  resisted. 

The  three  groups  of  anti-bodies,  lyains,  ag- 
glutins,  and  precipitins,  have,  as  a  common 
characteristic,  a  high  but  not  absolute  degree  of 
specificity. 
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The  intraperitoneal,  nitravenous,  or  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  an  animal  with  cellular 
material  causes  the  blood  to  react  and  produce, 
in  resistance  against  the  foreign  bodies,  lysins^ 
which  have  the  power  of  dissolving  material, 
such  as  blood  corpuscles,  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  substance  injected,  and  it  will  also  dis. 
solve  cells,  as  blood  corpuscles,  etc.,  of  closely 
related  species  of  animals. 

In  the  same  way,  agglutins,  produced  in  re- 
sistance to  cells  injected  from  any  animal,  will 
cause  the  blood  corpuscles  of  that  animal  or  of 
closely  related  stock  to  adhere  in  small  groups, 
in  the  familiar  reaction  of  agglutination. 

Precipitins,  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  albuminous  fluids  into  the  blood, 
produce  a  precipitate  in  these  same  solutions, 
or  in  solutions  that  are  very  closely  related 
biochemically. 

The  significance  of  the  imperfect  specificity 
of  these  resistant  principles  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  their  use  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
systematic  relationships  of  animals. 

For  example,  the  more  marked  the  reaction 
of  a  serum  upon  the  blood  corpuscles  of  an 
animal'  is,  the  nearer  that  animal  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  animal  that  the  serum  was  origi- 
nally prepared  to  act  upon.  A  serum  prepared 
to  act  on  animal  A  produces  a  stronger  reaction 
on  animal  B  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
the  systematic  relationship  of  the  two  animals. 
And  in  addition  to  this  evidence  of  relationship, 
cells  from  either  animal  will  produce  no  resist- 


ant serum  when  injected  into  the  blood  of  the 
other.  The  anthropoid  apes  produce  no  anti- 
bodies in  response  to  the  action  of  human  aemm 
or  human  blood  corpuscles. 

Different  kinds  of  milk, — for  example,  human 
milk  and  cow's  milk, — may  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  this  biochemical  relation,  for  when  the 
fluid  used  for  making  an  animal  immune  to  any 
injurious  principle  is  mixed  with  the  serum  of 
the  immunized  animal  a  precipitate  will  be 
formed. 

By  the  same  process,  the  close  relationship  of 
the  chick  and  the  dove,  the  horse  and  the  don- 
key, the  fox  and  the  dog,  the  goat  and  the  sheep, 
has  been  shown. 

The  power  of  reaction  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
ihals  against  foreign  albuminous  substances  is 
so  delicate  that  .02  gram  injected  during  the 
course  of  a  month  will  cause  the  formation  of  a 
specific  precipitin. 

Although  these  reactions  serve  as  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  theory  of  descent,  they  can- 
not be  taken  to  distinguish  species  and  varieties, 
for  nature  does  not  make  sharp  distinctions  be- 
tween different  classes  of  animals,  but  gives 
transitional  forms. 

On  the  whole,  Darwin's  theory  receives  a  bril- 
liant support  in  these  biochemical  reactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  apparent  that  an- 
imals have  the  general  power  of  resisting  for- 
eign albuminous  substances,  and  it  would  be  an 
interesting  problem  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
back  through  the  animal  kingdom. 


THE  REACTION   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DEFEAT  UPON  THE 

MOSLEM  WORLD  IN  ASIA. 


THE  famous  Hungarian  traveler,  Arminius 
V4mb6ry,  contributes  a  timely  and  spirit- 
ed article  to  the  Deutsche  Revue,  He  speaks  of 
the  effect  which,  after  only  about  a  year,  the 
amazing  victories  of  the  Japanese  have  produced 
upon  the  Asiatic  nations  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  those  under  the  Russian  scepter, 
and  others  still  politically  independent, — the 
Turks,  Persians,  Afghans,  Khirgiz,  and  Mon- 
gols. He  predicts  further  most  momentous 
changes  as  a  result  of  Russia's  crushing  reverses. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
Mussulmans'  present  view  of  Russia  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  awe  and  fear  with  which  they 
have  regarded  her  ever  since  Ivan  the  Terrible 
conquered  the  Asiatic  hordes,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Since  then  she  has  been  their  arch- 
enemy, the  victorious  antagonist  who  has  driven 


them  ever  farther  back.  That  Russia  was  but 
an  advance  guard  of  Western  civilization  could 
not  easily  become  evident  to  the  good  but  som- 
nolent nations  of  the  Orient ;  to  them,  Russia 
appeared  as  Allah's  scourge,  whom  it  was  vain 
to  resist.  On  the  Bosporus,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  regular  armies,  the  most  insulting 
and  injurious  demands  of  the  Russian  court  were 
acceded  to,  in  order  to  avoid  war,  since  it  was 
felt  that  any  conflict  would  only  lead  to  loss  of 
territory  and  of  prestige.  •  Aided  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Western  nations,  the  sinking  spirits 
of  the  Mohammedans  were  raised  for  a  while  in 
the  Crimean  War,  but  in  the  end  this  conflict 
brought  them  more  loss  than  gain.  In  Persia, 
conditions  were  no  better.  Russia's'  grip  upon 
Persia  is  even  stronger  than  upon  Turkey.  Not 
only  is  the  northern  edge  of  that  country  radi- 
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cally  undermined,  bnt  Rnssia's  influence  extends, 
far  beyond  its  center  ;  and  were  it  not  that  Eng- 
land bars  the  way,  the  whole  country  would 
easily  fall  under  the  Muscovite  sway.  Russia's 
conquest  of  the  Turcomans,  the  robber  barons 
who  had  deemed  themselves  invincible,  was 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  fear  with  which 
the  Persians  regarded  Russia.  After  the  power 
of  those  dreaded  nomads  was  broken,  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Afghans,  near  the 
Punjab,  in  1885,  strengthened  Russia's  influ- 
ence in  the  country  bordering  on  India  also, 
and  the  Afghan  nation,  which  boasted  of  its 
heroic  resistance  to  the  English,  had  to  recog- 
nize a  dangerous  and  invincible  foe  in  the  White 
Czar.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  until 
the  recent  occurrences  in  the  far  East — until 
news  came  of  the  victories  of  the  Japanese  by 
sea  and  land. 

These  reports  were  as  startling  as  thunder  in  a  clnar 
sky  to  the  Moslem  nations  of  Asia,  and  it  may  be  im- 
agined what  profound  impression  they  created,  what 
astonishment  they  aroused.  .  .  .  As  a  matter  of  course, 
as  the  Japanese  are  being  glorified,  so,  in  corresponding 
measure,  are  the  Russians  contemptuously  spoken  of, 
and  their  government  described  as  criminal  and  incom- 
petent,—nay,  the  yery  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  of 
which  Mohammedan  countries  have  been  accused  are 
now  charged  against  the  Russians.  Along  with  these 
manifestations  we  have,  naturally,  a  harsh  criticism  of 
the  conception  hitherto  prevailing  in  Moslem  lands  re- 
garding the  power  and  greatness  of  the  northern  Golos- 
sns.  Shame  is  felt  at  the  fear  inspired  by  a  country 
which  has  proved  to  be  hollow  and  impotent,  but  still 
more  at  the  defeats  which  the  Moslem  nations  have  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  so  greatly  overrated  giant, 
and  different  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
owing  to  the  experiences  in  Manchuria  the  Moslems 
may  look  forward  to  a  more  hopeful  future.  .  •  •  The 
Mohammedans  of  India  are  lio  less  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  the  Russian  arms,  although 
the  animating  principle  here  is  not  so  much  a  feeling  of 
revenge  against  the  arch-foe  of  Islam  as  the  fact  that  an 
Asiatic  nation  has  triumphed  over  a  Christian  one. 

• 

On  the  whole,  the  reaction  of  the  Russian  re- 
verses in  Manchuria  upon  the  relations  of 
Russia  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia  will  entail 
serious  consequences.  The  change  regards  not 
80  much  the  present  as  the  course  of  events  in 
the  future,  for  at  present  the  pressure  of 
Russia's  hand  upon  the  Mohammedan  subjects 
of  the  Cssar  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to  pre- 
clude violent  revolts  or  a  sudden  shaking  off  of 
the  yoke.  The  writer  holds  that  in  Turkey 
Russia's  power  is  too  great  to  justify  any  fears 
at  this  time.  The  Sidtan  is  almost  a  vassal  of 
the  Czar.  Were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
policy  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  former,  the  confusion  reigning 
within  and  without  his  dominions,  now  would 
be  the  time  to  take  advantage   of    his   arch- 


enemy's plight.  For  the  present,  Turkey  can 
reap  no  profit  from  the  events  in  the  far  East. 
Still  less  can  Persia  do  so,  as  she  is  yet  more 
firmly  in  the  clutches  of  the  Czar.  Irresolution, 
false  conception  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
arbitrary  tyranny,  lawlessness,  and  the  other 
shortcomings  of  Turkey  beset  Persia  also. 

Far  more  disastrous  for  Russia  may  the  reaction 
caused  by  her  reverses  prove  in  sections  where 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  only  laid  its 
plans,  the  success  of  which  still  rests  with  the 
future.  In  this  connection  Afghanistan  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  present  Emir  assumed, 
in  contradistinction  to  his  father's  policy,  an  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  England,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  friendli- 
ness to  Russia,  which  was,  of  course,  reciprocated 
by  that  country.  Among  other  things,  he  con- 
stantly sought  to  fan  the  fire  of  revolt  among 
the  unruly  tribes  of  northwestern  India.  After 
the  news  of  Russia's  disasters  by  sea  and  land,  a 
sudden  change  of  scene  took  place  at  Kabul. 
The  Emir  seemed  to  drop  his  plans  for  inciting 
the  border  tribes.  Khas  Khan,  the  instigator 
of  the  anti-English  policy,  lost  his  influence  at 
court,  and  other  evidences  ,of  friendliness  to 
England  were  exhibited. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  liberal-minded  Asiatics, 
the  Japanese  have  been  chosen  by  Providence 
to  be  the  avengers  of  their  brethren,  hitherto 
held  in  subjection  by  Russia  ;  they  have  broken 
the  spell  of  Russian  invincibility,  and  it  is  easily 
comprehensible  that  the  Oriental  should  recog- 
nize in  the  Japanese  nation  his  savior,  regard  it 
with  pride,  and  wish  to  take  the  achievements 
of  Japanese  culture  for  models. 

New  thoughts  and  ideas  do  not^  indeed,  readily 
make  their  way  in  Islam,  but  when  events  are  freighted 
with  a  hope  for  betterment,  and  the  people  recognize 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  revenge  for  the  ignominy 
and  degradation  which  they  have  suffered,  then  the 
chains  that  bind  even  the  most  inveterate  conservatism 
soon  burst  asunder,  humanity  steps  into  its  rights,  and 
even  the  dreamy  Oriental  girds  himself  for  unexpected 
effort. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Russia  has,  by  her  reverses  in  the  far  East, 
lost  her  nimbus  of  power  and  greatness,  and  has 
fallen  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  Asia. 

This  has  reference,  not  alone  to  her  military  prowess, 
but  even  far  more  to  the  witchcraft  and  skill  with  which 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  northern  half  of  Asia  in- 
vested her.  The  Russian  propaganda,  namely,  has  al- 
wasrs  known  how  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  West,  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
teohnology,^nay,  all  the  achievements  of  the  European 
intellect,— were  pure  Russian  products ;  it  has  embla- 
zoned the  Russian  fixsg  with  all  the  achievements  of  the 
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Western  world.  So  that  in  these  respects,  too,  a  change 
will  be  wrought  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Orientals,  and 
in  her  struggle  with  Japan  Russia  may  not  only  forfeit 
her  present  standing  in  the  far  East,  but  the  prestige 
she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  throughout  all  Asia. 

Arabia  and  Home  Rule. 

A  former  French  consul,  writing  in  La  Revue^ 
has  a  note  on  the  national  movement  in  Arabia 
and  the  decline  of  French  influence  in  Asia 
Minor. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
been  attracted  to  a  national  Arab  movement  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  short  time  ago  the  Supreme 
Committee  of  the  National  Arab  Party  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  Arabs  and  the  foreign  powers 
declaring  that  it  is  now  desirable  for  the  Arabs 
to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  found  an  in- 
dependent Arab  empire  which  should  include 
all  the  Arab  countries  of  Asia,  extending  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  The  writer  thinks  this 
the  psychological  moment  for  the  French  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  Arabia  instead  of  choosing  this 
very  time  to  abandon  almost  entirely  their  re- 
ligious protectorate  in  Asia  Minor,  thus  leaving 
the  field  free  to  all  other  nations.  France  ought 
at  once  to  endeavor  to  regain  her  influence  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  where,  he  asserts, 
she  has  many  friends  and  warm  partisans,  and 
a  name  universally  respected.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  war  or  armed  conquest,  but  simple  pacific 
penetration.     Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  he  con- 


tinues, are  on  the  second  route  to  India,  and  a 
few  great  canals  in  connection  with  the  railways 
would  make  these  countries  remarkably  pros- 
perous. He  feels  certain  that  for  years  the 
English  have  been  intriguing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  Arabia,  but  the  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favor- 
able results.  In  the  extreme  hinterland  of 
Aden,  the  people,  he  is  sure,  would  never  ac- 
cept British  rule. 

The  principal  organizers  of  the  Arab  Patriotic 
League  are  supposed  to  be  in  Europe,  but  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  Arab  National  Party 
is  in  close  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  happy  moment  has  been  chosen  for 
issuing  the  manifesto.  Now  is  the  time  for 
France  to  act  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Arabia.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  too  late,  and  what  happened 
in  Egypt  will  be  repeated  in  Asia.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  cry  out  against  England's  action  in 
Egypt, — it  was  the  abstention  of  France  which 
forced  England  to  act  and  reap  the  advantages 
of  her  action.  France  ought  not  to  let  Morocco 
hypnotize  her.  The  monopolies  and  the  markets 
in  Arabia  are  reserved  for  the  European  states 
which  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Arab  nation. 
England,  no  doubt,  hopes  to  be  remembered,  but 
France  has  claims  quite  as  good.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Catholic  protectorate  may  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  the  awakening  of  the  Arab 
nation  may  bring  disastrous  consequences  to 
France  if  she  does  not  recognize  the  situation 
and  endeavor  to  profit  by  it. 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  CHINESE  JOURNALISM. 


A  REMARKABLE  awakening  is  evident  in 
the  Chinese  press.  The  publications  of 
China  have  not  developed  sufficiently  to  show 
the  colorlessness  and  banality  of  the  European 
and  American  press.  Chinese  editors  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  when  anybody  steals  he  is 
known  as  a  thief^  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  the  Chinese  newspaper  is  the  section 
in  which  are  published  the  imperial  decrees. 
These  show  the  great  authority  and  power  of 
the  central  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
corruption  of  the  administration  employees  on 
the  other.  A  Polish  writer,  Gustav  Olechowski, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  student  of  Chi- 
nese affairs,  recently  published  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  Chinese  press  in  the  Tygodnik  litis- 
trowany,  of  Warsaw.  Mr.  Olechowski  quotes 
verbatim  some  of  the  more  characteristic  im- 
perial decrees.     Here  is  one  : 


The  twenty-third  day  of  the  second  moon  [March  8 
of  our  calendar].  Chao-Eng-Chen,  governor  of  Hanan, 
has  asked  us  to  recompense  and  to  punish  some  of  his 
subalterns.  So  we  thank  Ngai-Chow-Ki,  the  prefect  of 
Chao-Che-Fu ;  Lien-Ghai-GheD,  the  prefect  of  Ghao- 
Chen;  Tan- Pan -In,  the  prefect  of  In-Ghu  Fu.  All 
these  officials  deserve  our  highest  praise.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  punish  Ngai-Lie-Iuen,  the  prefect  of  In-Jen- 
Fu,  who  permits  his  subordinates  to  extort  money 
from  the  people ;  Inon-In-Ghao,  the  snb-prefect  of  In- 
Ming-Len,  because  of  his  lack  of  energy  toward  his  sub- 
alterns and  of  his  bad  reputation ;  Ten-Ai-Ghao, 
because  of  his  selection  of  unworthy  assistants ;  Ghen- 
Kin-Ghao,  Lin-Ioen-Tuan,  and  Ten-Ki-Fang,  assistant 
sub-pref ectsj  who  are  frivolous  and  detested  by  the  i>eo- 
ple.  We  punish  all  these  officials  by  degrading  them 
in  rank.  As  to  the  directors  Li-Ghen-In,  U-San-See, 
and  U-Ze,  they  are  too  old  and  too  weak  to  perform 
their  duties.  We  order  these  mandarins  to  leave  their 
offices  at  once  and  return  for  good  to  their  families  and 
homes.  We  leave  all  the  other  matters  presented  to  us 
by  the  governor  to  ^lis  own  decision,  witU  tWs  one  con- 
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ditionr-that  he  let  ns  know  what  measures  he  has  taken. 
Universal  respect  for  this  order  is  commanded. 

The  Emperor  of  Chinas  it  seems,  is  not  always 
polite  toward  his  subjects.  Here  is  another  de- 
cree : 

Li-Chien-Soau,  viceroy  of  Fokien  and  Chekiang,  has 
prayed  ns  to  punish  the  following  officials :  Sin-Youen- 
Che,  sub-prefect  at  In-Pin-ChieD,  because  of  his  bad 
reputation  and  frequent  visits  to  disreputable  houses  ; 
Ln-Te-Kong,  sub-prefect  at  Ghan-Taj-Lieu,  because  of 
his  general  incapacity  ;  In-Ju-Kiang,  because  the  mer- 
chants of  his  district  feel  bad  toward  him ;  Lai-Ouang- 
loDg,  colonel  at  Fu-Fu-Men,  because  of  his  bad  habits 
and  lack  of  tact ;  Pej-Ju-Tag,  lieutenant,  because  he 
knows  nothing ;  Laj-Uen-Uao,  commander,  because  he 
only  thinks  how  to  make  money  and  behaves  worse 
than  the  worst  kind  of  a  robber ;  Uang-Ko-Fou,  com- 
mander, because  he  is  so  old  and  lacks  vitality.  So  we 
degrade  all  these  officials  and  functionaries.  Universal 
respect  for  this  decree  is  commanded. 

Another  characteristic  imperial  decree  is  the 
following,  dated  **the  25th  day  of  the  second 
moon 


j» 


The  president  of  the  department  of  justice  has  com- 
municated to  the  viceroy  of  both  Koangs  and  to  the 
governor  of  Kong  Tong  that  the  mandarin,  Sin-Chen- 
Nun,  while  superintending  the  .state  examinations  last 
year,  committed  some  serious  offenses  against  the  law, 
and  that,  later  on,  he  himself  asked  the  court  to  fix  his 
punishment.  He  must  be  punished,  according  to  the 
law,  by  susjiension  from  office  for  nine  months ;  but  as 
he  himself  has  confessed  his  culpability  and  asked  for 
punishment,  it  is  permitted  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  par- 
don him.  With  regard  to  his  a.ssistant  mandarins,  they 
must  be  degraded  to  a  lower  rank.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  buy  back  their  positions.  A  general 
respect  for  this  decree  is  commanded. 

SOME    CHINESE    "WANT    ADS." 

So  much  for  the  official  portion  of  the  Chinese 
joamals.  As  to  the  non- official  section,  it  is 
generally  poor  enough.  But  in  the  advertising 
columns  we  find  some  marvelously  humorous 
productions.  There  are,  for  example,  some  mat- 
rimonial advertisements.  In  the  Kuo-Min-Dji- 
I>;V  (National  Gazette)  for  September  17,  1904, 


there  were  two  noteworthy  announcements.   One 
was  signed  by  a  young  Chinaman. 

Wife  Wanted. — A  young  man  wants  to  marry  a 
handsome  young  woman.  Following  are  the  virtues 
which  my  future  wife  is  certainly  expected  to  possess : 
(1)  Chinese  and  European  education  ;  (2)  perfect  health ; 
(8)  excellent  knowledge  of  cookery ;  (4)  mastery  of  the 
art  of  needlework ;  (5)  normal,  unplnched  feet ;  (6)  char- 
acter enough  to  bear  poverty  if  she  has  to.  The  candi- 
dates for  my  hand  are  expected  to  send  application  and 
photograph  to  the  newspaper  office. 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  journal  ap- 
pears an  advertisement  f r-om  a  Chinese  girl  who 
has  evidently  had  experience  in  practical  life, 
who  knows  Chinese  young  men  well,  and  who 
has,  moreover,  read  the  advertisement  already 
quoted.  She  asks  that  her  '<  ad  "  be  inserted  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.     It  follows  : 

In  your  issue  of  September  17,  1904,  appeared  an 
advertisement  for  a  wife.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
I  regret  having  reasons  to  believe  that  this  particular 
young  man  is  not  gifted  with  such  qualities  as  I  would 
expect  in  my  future  husband.  I  am  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  have  waited  until  now  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
deliver  me  from  my  maiden's  prison.  Having  heard 
that  it  is  usual  in  some  countries  of  the  world  to  adver- 
tise about  such  things,  I  have  prepared  ten  paragraphs 
embodying  the  conditions  expected  of  my  future  hus- . 
band.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  published  in  your 
paper.  (1)  My  husband  must  have  both  Chinese  and 
European  education  ;  (2)  we  mu.st  please  each  other  in 
age  and  appearance ;  (3)  my  husband  will  be  permitted 
to  have  no  other  wife,  nor  will  he  be  permitted  to  have 
any  relations  whatsoever  with  ladies  outside  of  his  own 
home ;  (4)  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  frequent  caf^  or 
gambling-houses,  or  to  drink  with  actresses;  (5)  he 
must  not  smoke  opium ;  (6)  he  must  have  no  dark 
spots  on  his  record ;  (7)  my  husband  must  shave  off  his 
mustache  and  whiskers  until  he  is  forty  years  old  ;  (8) 
he  must  permit  his  wife  full  liberty  to  go  out  of  and 
come  into  the  house  in  as  free  a  manner  as  though  she 
were  a  man ;  (9)  my  husband  must  allow  me  general 
liberty  of  movement,  like  other  free  people;  (10)  my 
husband  must  place  at  my  disposal  one  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  and  deposit  with  a  bank,  as  a  guarantee,  this 
payment  for  three  years  in  advance.  I  will  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  receive  for  me  re- 
plies from  the  candidates  hwo  may  respond. 


THE  PROGRESS   OF  GERMAN  CHINA. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  JANSON  dis- 
cusses, in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  the 
progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
German  protectorate  of  KiaoChau.  He  had 
written,  in  the  same  journal,  of  the  conditions 
there  about  a  year  before, — February,  1904.  He 
then  observed  that  the  systematic  methods  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  missions  and 
financial  concerns,  gave  assurance  of  a  rapid 
development  in  every  field.     His  present  infor- 


mation is  based  upon  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  imperial  navy  department,  carried  up  to 
October,  1904.  One  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  advance  accomplished  is  the  moral 
victory  which  has  been  achieved,  the  Germans 
having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  and  of  their  government.  Since 
last  June,  Tsi-nan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shangtung, 
and  Tsing-tau  are  connected  by  rail,  and  a  Chi- 
nese  hospital  has   beeu  opened  in  the  former 
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town  under  the  management  of  a  naval  oculist. 
In  a  little  over  half  a  year,  thirty-five  hundred 
Chinese  have  received  treatment  there.  In  the 
town  of  Kiao-Chau,  in  the  neutral  zone,- a  poly- 
clinic, established  in  a  temple,  was  also  largely 
frequented,  treatment  and  medicines  being  given 
gratis.  Within  the  protectorate,  too,  care  for 
the  Chinese  has  been  displayed  by  building  a 
new  polyclinic  at  Li-tsun,  and  in  Tai-tung-tschen 
the  inhabitants  themselves  built  a  hospital. 
Other  sanitary  undertakings  are  in  progress. 
The  Europeans,  too,  profit  by  such  measures,  for 
the  origin  of  epidemics  is  thereby  more  readily 
discovered,  and  steps  can  be  taken  in  time  to 
fight  them.     General  Janson  proceeds  : 

In  consequenoe  of  all  these  sanitary  measnres,  the 
nnmber  of  alarming  diseases  in  the  protectorate  has  he- 
come  very  small,  and  the  once  notorious  **Tsing-taa 
itself  may  be  considered  perfectly  salabrioas.^  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  this  is  its  having  developed  into  a 
seaside  resort.  In  the  year  covered  by  the  report  it  had 
five  hundred  visitors,  among  them  two  hundred  Eng- 
lish. Of  still  greater  importance  for  the  colony  is  the 
completion  of  the  convalescent  home  **  Mecklenburg- 
haus,''  in  a  highland  region  of  Lau-schau,  amid  wildly 
romantic,  magnificent  scenery.  As  regards  intellectual 
development,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent missions  are  making  constant  progress.  The  in- 
terest in  the  German  language  already  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  Shangtung. 

Another  field  in  which  there  is  an  increasingly 
successful  cooperation  with  the  natives  is  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 


I  have  spoken  of  how  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  was 
aroused  in  the  Improvement  of  fruit  trees.  I  also  men- 
tioned how  slight  their  knowledge  had  up  to  that  time 
been  of  the  economic  significance  of  forests,  and  of 
their  T6le  as  regulators  of  atmospheric  precipitation. 
In  refreshing  contrast  to  this  is  the  vividly  aroused  in- 
terest of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  in  afforestation.  Gov- 
ernor Chou-f  ou  has  commissioned  some  officials  to  visit 
the  plantation  near  Tsing-tau,  and  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  range  of  hills  surrounding  his  capital  planted 
with  trees  according  to  the  Grerman  model,  and  therein 
inaugurate  a  rational  control  of  the  streams. 

Trade  is  evidently  in  an  increasingly  flourish- 
ing condition.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in 
imports,  exports,  and  revenue.  General  Janson 
believes  that  German  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  both  Germans  and  Chinese. 

All  the  presumptions,  then,  of  a  healthy  g^wth 
have  been  verified,  and  the  results  thus  far  justify  a 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  development  of  Kiao- 
Chau  into  a  really  productive  colony,  whose  signifi- 
cance for  us  must  be  compared;  not  with  the  worthless 
Wei-hai-Wei  of  the  English,  but  with  Hongkong,  nat- 
urally in  proportion  to  the  smaller  extent  of  our  trade 
in  the  East  as  compared  with  that  of  the  English.  For 
that  very  reason,  I  would  here  repeat,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Tsing-tau's  means  of  defense  is  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent necessity.  Since  we  pursue  an  honest  policy  of 
the  open  door  in  our  protectorate,  and  base  our  relations 
to  China  solely  upon  the  promotion  of  mutual  wel- 
fare, there  is  indeed  no  foundation  for  the  assumption, 
sometimes  expressed,  that  the  issue  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war,  as  yet  undetermined,  may  work  some  change 
in  our  position.  Considerations  based  upon  the  shifting 
of  relationft  of  the  powers  in  East  Asia  must  not^  there- 
fore, lessen  our  solicitude  for  Kiao-Chau. 


DANE  VERSUS  GERMAN  IN  SCHLESWIG. 


WHILE  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  position  of  the  Poles  in  the  German 
Empire  and  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged for  the  maintenance  of  their  language, 
national  institutions,  and  even  hereditary  land, 
the  position  of  the  Danes  in  Schleswig,  also 
smarting  under  the  policy  of  Prussification,  has 
not  received  as  much  consideration  as  it  de- 
serves. Ever  since  the  Danish-Prussian  war  of 
1864,  Germany  has  been  attempting  to  dena- 
tionalize the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  Attempts  to 
Germanize  the  land  and  stamp  out  the  Danish 
language,  however,  have  not  been  generally  suc- 
cessful. Charges  of  great  Injustice  have  been 
made.  Many  Danes  bom  and  reared  in  the 
province  have  been  disfranchised  simply  for  vot- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  The  Danish  language  is 
forbidden  in  schools  and  churches  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sermon  un  Danish  once  in  a  while). 


numerous  fines  are  imposed  for  the  most  trifling 
offenses,  and  '<  life  is  made  intolerable  in  order 
that  the  people  might 'be  compelled  to  become 
German."  A  Danish -American  reader  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  points  out  that,  according 
to  Clause  V.  of  the  peace  treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia,  the  Danes  who  wished  and 
voted  so  were  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining united  with  Denmark.  Bismarck,  how- 
ever, failed  to  keep  the  solemn  word  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  and  as  a  result  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question  is  added  to  the  problems 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  before  the  Ger- 
man Empire  of  to-day.  In  a  ringing  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review^  on  what  he  calls  the 
<<  struggle  for  the  soil,"  Mr.  Erik  Givskov  re- 
counts the  struggles  of  Danes  and  Poles  against 
<<  Prussification "  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Notwithstanding  the  great  intellectual 
and  economic  achievements  of  German  culture 
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during  the  past  fifty  years,  he  says,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  on  the  battlefield  that  Germany 
has  won  her  most  splendid  victories.  For  that 
very  reason,  the  victories  are  incomplete. 

For  while  you  can  conquer  sword  in  hand,  yon  can- 
not assimilate  an  alien  race  by  the  sword ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  drilled  into  such  excellent  soldiers  that 
they  have  become  saturated  by  the  military  instinct  and 
fail  to  see  this  simple  truth.  The  subjugated  races  being 
unwilling  to  discard  their  mother  tongue  and  national 
culture  in  order  to  become  Germans,  only  one  means 
presents  itself  to  the  militaristic  and  militant  German 
mind  for  achieving  this  matter-of-course  purpose, — 
coercion  and  force. 

Mr.  Givskov  marvels  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  the  Prussian  ruling  classes  to  understand 
that  the  evils  of  repression  are  not  cured  by 
more  repression.  It  is  a  fact,  he  points  out 
with  evidence  from  history,  that  the  national 
and  economic  awakening  of  the  Poles  and  Danes 
in  Germany  is  simply  the  reaction  against  force 
of  two  downtrodden  races.  The  Danes  have  it 
even  worse  than  the  Poles,  he  reminds  us,  be- 
cause, while  the  Poles  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  the  Danes  are  a  mere 
handful  (100,000)  against  all  the  might  of  Prus- 
sia. When  Bismarck  repealed  Clause  V.  of  the 
Prague  treaty,  which  ended  the  Prusso-Danish 
War,  many  Danes,  discouraged  at  the  prospect, 
became  Germans,  or  sold  out  to  Germans.  All 
the  machinery  of  the  powerful  Berlin  govern- 
ment is  applied  to  denationalize  these  Danes. 
The  German  language  is  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
the  country  is  deluged  with  officials ;  "  all  that 
is  rich  and  noble  belongs  to  the  dominant  race.'' 
Still  the  population  does  not  waver. 

It  has  its  backbone  in  Danish  culture.  Danish  litera- 
ture and  art  are  the  mental  property  of  even  the  peasant 
farmer,  and  when  the  children,— who  do  not  emigrate 
any  more,— have  grown  up  they  are  sent  to  a  Danish 


high  school  to  improve  their  neglected  education.  And 
they  return  firm  in  their  resolution  to  take  up  the  bat- 
tle where  the  old  generation  left  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  her  overpowering 
strength,  Germany  has  been  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  little  band  of  Danes  on  her  northern 
frontier.  In  spite  of  German  colonization  associations, 
in  spite  of  German  land  banks  and  savings-banks  amply 
provided  with  capital  from  das  Vaterland,  and  in  spite 
of  the  German  Grovemment,  which  employs  the  large 
funds  belonging  to  the  crown  lands  and  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  from  the  Danes,— in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  Danes  are  slowly  reacquiring  their  pater- 
nal soil. 

As  a  result  of  the  Germanizing  efforts  of  the 
first  thirty  years,  the  number  of  Danish  farms 
has  increased,  and  that  of  the  German  farms 
decreased.  For  the  Danish  farmers  will  not 
become  Germans  any  more  than  their  Polish 
fellow-citizens.  They  continue  to  talk  Danish, 
they  teach  the  immigrated  Germans  to  talk 
Danish,  and  very  frequently  the  sons  of  these 
Germans  become  as  zealous  Danes  as  their 
neighbors.  Even  in  the  schools,  the  Danish 
boys  are  making  proselytes  among  the  immi- 
grated children.  This  writer  believes  that  in  the 
end  the  Danish  plowshare  will  conquer  the  Ger- 
man sword.     He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

The  German  Empire  was  founded  by  the  sword ;  it 
is  kept  together  by  the  sword,— the  only  tool  which 
Grermans,  in  spite  of  all  their  industrial  and  scientific 
ability,  appear  to  understand  the  wielding  of  with  real 
success.  But  the  sword  is  not  by  any  means  a  convin- 
cing arg^ument  against  a  subjugated  race  striving  to  de- 
fend its  nationality  and  culture.  And  when  the  sword 
is  met  by  the  plowshare,  then  it  will  only  be  able  to  give 
a  blow  in  the  air.  All  the  while  the  land  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  plowed  away  from  under  the  hand  that 
wields  the  sword,  and  when  some  day  the  German  sword 
is  broken,  or  perhaps  itself  made  into  plowshares,  the 
conquered  races  will  still  speak  their  own  language  on 
their  own  soil. 


SOME  FRANK  GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


AFTER  many  years  of  residence  and  busi- 
ness activity  in  England,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man has  come  to  some  very  unflattering  conclu- 
sions regarding  Britain's  position,  her  people, 
and  her  prospects  in  the  world.  With  what  he 
calls  the  bluntness  of  a  true  friend  (and  under 
the  protection  of  a  nom  de  plume),  this  Teutonic 
critic  contributes  to  the  National  Review  his  im- 
pressions, almost  all  of  which  are  wholly  un- 
favorable. In  the  first  place,  he  declares  that 
Englishmen  are  not  patriotic.  To  a  German, 
their  indifference  to  their  individual  duties  as 
citizens  of  a  great  empire  is  amazing.  They 
look  down  on  their  army,  in  which  the  German 


glories.  English  schools  he  regards  as  beneath 
comparison  with  German  educational  institu- 
tions. In  fact,  the  British  nation,  he  declares, 
"  falls  into  two  halves, — one  of  which  has  char- 
acter without  full  intellectual  equipment,  and 
the  other  a  mediocre  intellectual  equipment 
without  character." 

This  strange  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
nation  explains  many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  England,— why  you  succeed  in  India  and  Egypt, 
where  your  men  of  character  govern,  and  why  you  fail 
at  home,  where  your  men  of  character  are  powerless 
before  the  characterless  mob.  But  unless  you  can 
change  this  state  of  affairs  altogether  it  will  go  very 
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hard  with  you  in  the  future,  for  the  nations  with  which 
you  will  have  to  compete  for  mastery  in  the  world  are 
striving  to  implant  in  their  citizens,  even  the  meanest 
and  humblest,  strength  of  character.  What  will  you 
English  people  do  in  a  conflict  with  such  antagonists 
if  you  have  no  deep-rooted  sense  of  duty  ? 

British  primary  education,  he  says,  is  surpris- 
ingly bad.  Young  English  boys  know  nothing 
of  the  history  or  geography  of  their  own  land. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  idea  of  duty,  and  no 
knowledge  that  the  *'  position  of  their  country 
was  won  by  sacrifices  of  past  generations  in 
war."  The  young  people,  he  declares,  are  given 
to  sport  and  carousing  in  England. 

Nothing  is  done  for  the  physical  training  of  these 
young  people ;  and  the  military  service,  which  in  my 
country  forms  and  develops  the  manhood  of  the  nation, 
greatly  strengthening  the  character,  is  wanting  in  your 
land.  Tou  have  painted  fancy  pictures  of  the  German 
army  dominated  by  brutal  sergeants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers ;  but  while  no  doubt  there  are  some  faults 
in  our  army,  you  forget  that  if  things  were  really  as  bad 
as  you  imagine  the  Grerman  system  would  be  inevitably 
swept  away,  since  we  have  manhood  suffrage.  I  miss 
in  your  working  class  the  sense  of  respect,  cleanliness, 
punctuality,  and  obedience  which  military  service  gives, 
while  I  see  in  it  an  inability  to  resist  the  allurements 
of  drink,  which  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  some 
grave  weakness  of  temperament.  You  have  to  com- 
pete, be  it  remembered,  with  the  Americans  and  Jap- 
anese (neither  of  whom  drink),  as  well  as  with  our- 
selves ;  and  unless  you  can  produce  the  better  type  of 
man,  or  at  least  as  good  a  type,  how  are  you  going  to 
succeed  in  the  competition  ? 

IS    BRITISH    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT    BAD  ? 

British  towns  are  badly  administered,  he  says, 
further, — quite  the  opposite  of  the  German 
method. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for 
what  is  done  or  left  undone.  The  maximum  of  money 
is  expended  for  the  minimum  of  effect  by  a  host  of  jar- 
ring authorities,  who  are  driven  on  to  foolish  measures 
by  the  mob.  The  workingman  pays  little  in  the  shape 
of  rates,  and  he  is  consequently  indifferent  to  economy ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  finance,  and  he  consequently  vio- 
lates its  first  principles.  He  has  no  stake  in  the  town, 
as  he  can  easily  shift  his  residence  if  it  languishes  or 
decays  through  the  immoderate  burden  of  debt  which 
he  is  tying  round  its  neck.  Yet  he  outvotes  the  owner 
of  property,  or  the  company  which  is  prosecuting  some 
great  industry  in  that  town,  though  both  of  these  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  place 
and  in  careful  management.  The  local  body  which  has 
foolishly  borrowed  millions  or  thousands  slips  away 
into  obscurity  when  the  mischief  which  it  has  done  is 
detected,  and  there  is  no  one  to  blame  or  punish. 

AS    TO    BRITISH    MILITARY   VALOR. 

Commenting  upon  the  British  repulses  and 
retreats  in  South  Africa,  this  writer  observes 
that  <<  the  character  and  tenacity  of  a  people  are 


judged  by  the  losses  which  its  armies  will  face 
on  the  battlefield."     He  continues  : 

Your  *^  Japs,"  whom  you  so  impertinently  patronize, 
will  consent  to  be  killed  to  the  last  man.  A  nation 
which  produces  such  an  army,  such  soldiers,  will  al- 
ways be  respected,  even  if  it  is  not  loved.  But  the 
South  African  war  showed  that  your  men  would  re- 
treat or  put  up  the  white  flag  if  the  loss  rose  above  6  or 
7  per  cent. ;  whence  you  are  neither  loved  nor  respected, 
nor,  I  may  add,  even  feared.  And  that,  if  I  may  speak 
the  truth,  is  why  many  Grermans  are  indignant  at  yo^ir 
pretensions.  A  feeling  is  growing  up  in  Crermany  that 
Grermans  are  worthier  of  empire  than  yon,  and  that 
your  work  in  the  world  is  done.  The  German  measures 
himself  with  you,  and  sees  that  he  is  a  far  better  and 
braver  soldier ;  a  more  far-seeing  and  determined  poli- 
tician ;  a  better  administrator ;  a  better  business  man ; 
a  better  manufacturer ;  a  more  energetic  and  laborious 
worker.  Perhaps  I  deplore  this  feeling,  as  I  deplore 
anything  which  should  cause  trouble  between  our  two 
peoples ;  but  it  is  natural,  as,  from  the  Kaiser  down- 
ward, every  German  is  beginning  to  realize  these  things, 
and  entirely  through  your  fault.  When  you  have  not 
even  courage  to  protect  your  own  merchant  shipping 
or  fishermen,  you  can  scarcely  wonder  that  our  Grerman 
shipping  is  growing  fast,  or  that,  from  artisan  to  mon- 
arch, we  realize  that  your  rule  of  the  seaMs  over,  and 
that "  Grermany*s  future  lies  upon  the  water."  Yet  yon 
are  angry  with  us  and  jealous  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  of  our  navy.  A  generation  hence  we  shall  be  pro- 
tecting you,  and  you  will  be  only  too  glad  that  we  built 
a  great  fleet  and  became  a  naval  power. 

Englishmen,  he  says,  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  a  nation  which  has  not  "character  enough 
and  strength  of  will  enough  to  make .  proper 
preparations  for  war,  with  the  small  amount  of 
personal  discomfort  and  sacrifice  which  they  in- 
volve, will  certainly  be  found  wanting  in  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  when  the  actual  conflict  comes." 
As  to  English  jealousy  of  German  trade  and  the 
German  navy,  tl^is  critic  declares  that  the  future 
will  see  a  further  stagnation  of  British  indus- 
tries and  a  gradually  increased  expansion  of 
German  commerce,  and  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

As  for  your  empire,  it  appears  to  me  unstable  as  a 
house  of  cards.  A  single  hard  push  from  a  great  power 
would  bring  it  down,  because  of  the  want  of  patriotism 
in  your  people.  Would  they  sacrifice  themselves  in 
tens  of  thousands  to  defend  India  ?  Would  they  suffer 
privation  and  want  of  food  at  home  ?  You  know  that 
they  would  want  peace  at  any  price,  and  your  statesmen, 
judging  from  their  recent  record,  would  find  humani- 
tarian excuses  for  the  most  shameful  of  surrenders, 
and  pretend  that  they  had  hoisted  the  white  flag  out  of 
sheer  magnanimity.  Your  power  of  self-deception  at 
times  approaches  the  marvelous ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  yourselves,  you  are  not  the  only  power  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  nations  on  the  Continent  which  are  not 
deceived  by  your  audacious  make-believes,  but  which 
see  you  as  you  really  are. 

There  are  many  grave  weaknesses  of  tempera- 
ment in  the  English  people,  says  this  critic,  aggra- 
vated by  the  long  run  of  British  luck  as  a  nation. 
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ENGLISH  WOMEN  WRITERS  ON  THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT. 


THERE  are  two  papers  in  defense  of  the 
woman's  movement  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  July  replying  to  the  recent  attacks  of 
Lucas  Malet  and  other  women  writers. 

Mrs.  Caird,  who  entitles  her  paper  «'  The  Duel 
of  the  Sexes/'  remarks  somewhat  bitterly  that 

It  is  a  curioua  and  discouraging  fact  that  the  women 
who  have  profited  most  by  the  "  woman's  movement," 
those  whose  genius  has  enabled  them  to  avail  them> 
Reives  to  the  full  of  the  increased  opportunities  it  would 
fain  offer  to  all,  have,  nearly  without  exception,  risen 
up  to  decry  it  and  their  sez  with  singular  rancor  and 
contempt. 

Mrs.  Caird  thinks  this  true  of  Mrs.  Craigie, 
Lucas  Malet,  and  Miss  Robins,  of  whose  *<  Dark 
Lantern  "  she  says  : 

It  is  a  powerfully  written  modem  version  of  the  re- 
pellent old  story  of  Patient  Griselda,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  medieval  ruffian  is  by  many  degrees  less 
of  a  bully  and  a  coward  than  his  almost  inconceivable 
twentieth-century  prototype.  Our  old  friend  Rochester 
is  a  polished,  delicately  refined  person  beside  him  I 

The  popularity  of  this  *'  pray  knock  me  down 
and  trample  upon  me  "  doctrine  rouses  the  dark 
fear  that  emancipation  may  have  come  too  late, 
that  the  «eryile  nature  in-bred  for  so  many  gen- 
erations may  have  become  so  ingrained  that  the 
sex-slave  hugs  her  chains. 

TWO    TENDENCIES   OF   THE    MODEBN   WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Caird,  however,  plucks  up  her  courage 
and  recognizes  two  remarkable  features  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  woman. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  shrinking  from  the 
maternal  fimctiou  in  varjring  degrees  of  intensity ;  on 
the  other,  a  desperate  and  overwhelming  desire  for  it, 
quite  regardless  of  the  proprieties. 

The  orthodox  mother,  who  has  no  tenderness 
for  any  children  except  her  own,  is  a  prey  to  a 
blind  animal  instinct  which  is  gradually  being 
idealized. 

Why  may  we  not  dare  to  imagine  maternal  love 
growing  in  the  direction  of  the  human^  depending  more 
and  more  on  personality,  less  and  less  on  the  accident 
of  bodily  relationship  i  lilidkY  not  the  civilized  woman 
come  to  love  the  child  rather  than  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  ;  its  soul  rather  than  her  selff 

Maternal  love  at  present  is  a  projection  of 
self-love.  The  difference  between  a  stepmother 
and  a  mother  marks  the  difference  which  ought 
not  to  exist  between  a  truly  maternal  love  of 
the  helpless  child  and  a  merely  selfish  love  of 
her  own  child. 

AN   INDIVIDUAL    LIFE    FOB   WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Caird  protests  against  the  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  old  fetich  to  which  has  been  sac- 


rificed the  individual  life  of  the  woman  for  the 
husband,  the  family,  and  the  race,  inflicting 
deep  injuries  on  all  three. 

Happiness  for  men  and  women  in  close  relationship 
it  has  rendered  scarcely  possible ;  it  has  made  of  them 
strangers  and  secret  enemies ;  friendships  between  them 
it  has  so  hampered  and  hunted  that  they  have  generally 
relinquished  it  in  sheer  discouragement ;  love  it  has 
handcuffed  and  dragooned  till  the  wild  thing  has 
drooped  and  died,  an  old,  old  tragedy  of  how  many  a 
'*  happy  home  1"  And  as  for  the  family  and  the  race, 
they  have  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  founders. 

In  the  good  time  that  is  coming  we  are  to 
change  all  that.  Already  the  finer  psychic  sense 
is  aware  of  a  spiritual  union  more  ideal  and  di- 
vine than  that  of  which  the  poets  have  dreamed. 
"With  which  cryptic  utterance  we  leave  Mrs. 
Caird  and  turn  to  Lady  Grove. 

LADY  GROVE  ON  NATURE*S  AFTEBTHOUaHT. 

Lady  Grove  is  a  disciple  of  Prof.  Lester  F. 
Wardy  who  proclaims  that  the  male  is  a  mere 
afterthought  of  nature.  Woman  is  the  pri- 
mary, the  original,  sex,  and  therefore  naturally 
and  really  the  superior  sex.  She  also  swears  by 
Mrs.  Stetson's  <^  Woman  and  Economics,"  and 
adopts  the  heresy  that  the  race  is  oversexed. 
Woman  has  now  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  her  true  mission,  hitherto  un- 
consciously pursued,  is  to  humanize  the  male. 
Lady  Grove  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

By  desiring  to  maintain  the  subjection  of  women, — ^a 
state  incidental  to  racial  progress  established  in  order 
to  raise  the  male  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
woman, — these  people  are  in  very  deed  enemies  to  their 
own  kind,  moles  crawling  in  benighted  regions  of  their 
own  making,  unconscious  of  the  beautiful  world  above 
and  around  them.  They  are  the  fools  who  whisper  in 
their  hearts  *^  There  is  no  God."  Who  has  not  noticed 
that  it  is  always  the  least  virile  and  manly  among  the 
men  who  are  so  bent  upon  **  keeping  women  in  their 
proper  place?" 

QUANTITY    VERSUS   QUALITY    IN    CHILDREN. 

As  for  President  Roosevelt's  insistence  upon 
large  families,  Lady  Grove  asks  : 

Is  not  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  chil- 
dren the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  ?  If,  then,  by  improving 
women's  status  the  breed  improves,  as  improve  it  must, 
is  not  this  preferable  to  the  *  Aplenty''  in  their  present 
very  mixed  condition  ?  Has  no  one  sufficient  imagina- 
tion to  see  in^their  mind's  eye  a  race  that  would  be  in- 
capable of  breeding  this  mass  of  "undesirable  aliens" 
who  are  tossed  about  from  shore  to  shore,  welcome  no- 
where, and  a  curse  to  themselves  ? 

THE    EXTRAVAGANT    EOONOMY   OF   WOMEN. 

There  is  a  third  paper  in  the  same  review, 
brightly  written,  but  lutrdly  of  such  serious  im- 
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port  as  the  two  others,  entitled  "  The  Extrav- 
agant Economy  of  Women,"  by  Mrs.  John  Lane. 
She  B&ja  that  "it  takea  the  great,  splendid  mas- 
cnline  spendthrifts  in  high  places  to  glorify  the 
world  with  treasures  of  priceless  art."  Women 
never  have  money,  and  so  they  make  the  ex- 
travagantly reckless  economies,  saving  a  penny 
at  the  cost  of  a  pound.  Especially  does  she  con- 
demn the  rage  for  chifEons  and  the  family  joint. 


If  the  EngUshwomaii  wonld  only  take  to  the  chlSOnfl 
of  cooking  Instead  of  the  chiffons  of  clothes  1  It  Is  an 
extravagance  to  cook  badl; ;  It  If  an  extravagance  to 
buy  things  because  they  an  cheap ;  it  is  an  extrav*- 
guice  to  waat«  time  in  doing  what  some  one  else  can  do 
better  (If  one  can  afford  It). 

Mrs.  Lane  is  a  very  lively  writer  whose  coa- 
trlbntions  always  add  to  the  gayety,  if  not  of 
nations,  certainly  of  the  periodu»^ 


HARVARD'S  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 


ODDLY  enough,  the  first  Germanic  musenm 
to  be  developed  in  the  United  States  has 
been  started  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  influence  of  the  Teutonic  stock  is  least  in. 
evidence.  The  ancient  Puritan  community  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  the  German  element 
in  the  population  has  always  been  comparatively 
slight,  now  takes  the  lead  in  developing  an 
American  musenm  of  German  civilization.  Fred- 
erick W,  Cobum,  writing  in  the  Crajlsman  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.)  for  July,  attributes  the  founding  of 


the  museum  to  the  energy  and  persistence  of 
Prof.  Euno  Francke  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
German  department  of  Harvard  University. 

The  museum  was  dedicated  in  1902,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reception  given  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Germany  by  the  Harvard  Germanic  Associa- 
tion, lliis  organization  had  been  founded  at 
the  su^estion  of  Professor  Francke,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  with  the 
late  Herbert  Small  acting  as  its  secretary.  The 
scheme  of  the  musenm  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
nnmber  of  national  museums  in  Europe, — the 
Germanic  Mnsenm  at  Knremberg,  the  Swiss 
Museum  at  Zurich,  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at 
Paris.     In  the  words  of  the  prospectus  : 

Uodels  and  reptodactlone  (dtJier  plaster  or  photo- 
gnqihto)  of  typical  work,  illnstnting  a«rmBnlc  lite  and 
character  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  d&y — 
from  the  Viking  boat  and  the  Aoglo-Saxon  hall  to  the 
national  monument  or  the  Nlederwold  will  naturally 
be  the  first  acquisitions.  From,  the  very  beginning, 
however,  it  Is  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  secare 
originals  also ;  weapons  and  coetnmes,  Implements  and 
ntenalla ;  engrayings  to  illnstrate  the  art  of  the  en- 
graver, or  to  show  the  costoms  of  a  period ;  books  illus- 
trating the  history  of  printing  ;  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  carvings  of  real  valne,  artistically  or  historically. 
In  selecting  objects  there  will  be  strict  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  avoiding  that  which  is  merely  stariking  or 
onrlouB,  and  of  securing  only  what  b  typical  and  char- 
acteristic. 

Casts  of  noteworthy  specimens  of  German 
sculpture  and  architecture  were  made  for  the 
museum  under  the  direction  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam. The  cost  of  making  these  casts  was  esti- 
mated by  Beriin  newspapers  at  almost  half  a 
million  marks  (|125,0OD). 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  museum 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  William, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  which  the  original, 
by  Schluetter,  is  at  Berlin.  Another  important 
specimen  of  German  sculpture  is  Schadow's 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  a  reproduction 
which  was  also  the  gift  of  the  Kaiser. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  QyARTERLIES. 


Midsummer  Masrasine  Topics.— Light  reading 
predominatfes  in  the  Angost  numbers,  which  are  made 
up  largely  of  stories  and  sketches  appropriate  to  the  sea- 
son. Among  the  descriptive  articles,  first  place  is  given 
to  mountain  and  river  touring,  the  Century  leading 
off  with  a  rather  elaborate  account  of  "  Alpine  Climb- 
ing in  Automobiles,"  by  Sterling  Heilig.  This  writer's 
experience  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cup  of  the 
Frisnch  Alps.  He  journeyed  over  seven  mountain  cir- 
cuits in  a  sixteen  horse-power  four-cylinder  automobile, 
and  confesses  to  some  astonishment  that  he  has  come 
back  alive. — ^We  have  quoted  in  another  part  of  this 
Review  from  Mr.  George  D.  Abraham's  modest  record 
of  his  achievements  in  scaling  the  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc, 
as  given  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  The  same  writer  con- 
tributes to  Outing  an  illustrated  paper  on  **  Climbing 
the  High  Alps,"  with  many  hints  to  amateur  moun- 
taineers.— The  attractions  of  river  steamboating  as  a 
mode  of  vacation  travel  are  suggested  in  Thornton 
Oakley's  "Mississippi  Sketches,"  contributed  to  Har- 
par's.— ^In  Outing,  L.  D.  Sherman  hints  at  the  delights 
of  *' Canoeing  Down  the  Connecticut." — This  month's 
Century  opens  with  an  extremely  interesting  illus- 
trated comparison  of  American  and  English  rowing,  by 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  formerly  of  the  Yale  crew. — The  trans- 
atlantic yacht  race  of  last  May  is  exploited  in  two  of 
the  August  magazines.  Wilson  Marshall,  owner  of  the 
victorious  Atlantic^  tells  in  Outing,  through  Arthur 
Goodrich,  the  full  story  of  his  successful  run  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Lizard.  In  Le8lie%  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Rowland,  who  sailed  on  the  Endymion,  gives  the 
racing  log  of  that  vessel,  together  with  several  rather 
remarkable  photographs  of  scenes  during  the  race. 

Character  Sketches.— The  second  portion  of  Miss 
Tarbell's  character  study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  ap- 
pears in  the  August  number  of  3f  cClure'8.  This  is  not 
professedly  an  intimate  study  of  Mr.  Rockefelles ;  for 
Miss  Tarbell  admits  that  **  there  is  probably  not  a  pub- 
lic character  in  the  United  States  whose  private  life 
is  more  completely  concealed  than  is  that  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller."  Miss  Tarbell's  study,  therefore,  has  to 
do  rather  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  his  relations  to  the  Ameri- 
oan  public.  Her  point  of  view  is  indicated  by  her  elab- 
orate *' History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  The 
sum  of  her  judgments  is  unfavorable,  yet  there  is  a 
notable  absence  of  malice  in  her  expressions  of  opinion 
and  an  evident  attempt  to  deal  justly  with  her  subject. 
—The  character  sketch  of  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indi- 
ana, by  David  Graham  Phillips,  in  Access  is  thor- 
oughly entertaining.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  fellow-student 
with  young  Beveridge  at  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  He  tells  with  gusto  of  the  embryo  Senator's 
struggles  to  get  a  college  education,  and  of  his  brilliant 
successes  in  various  college  competitions, — notably  in 
oratory,  where  he  won  the  interstate  contest,  a  great 


honor  in  those  days. — ^Under  the  title  "Labor  Leaders 
and  Where  They  Are  Leading,"  Henry  Kitchell  Webster 
contributes  to  Leslie's  brief  and  clever  characteriza- 
tions of  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  and  one  or  two  other  men  now  prominent  in  the 
labor  movement.— In  this  month's  Cosmopolitany  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis  begins  the  **  Story  of  Paul  Jones," 
giving  himself  the  liberty  of  the  fiction-writer  in  treat- 
ing this  historical  character. — Munsey^s  has  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  career  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher, — 
"  The  Reformer  of  the  British  Navy,"— by  Fred  T.  Jane, 

Reliffions    and    Theological     Discussion. — 

Among  those  journals  which  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  being  distinctly  theological  in  their  subject 
matter  we  find  a  g^wing  tendency  to  admit  articles 
on  secular  themes.  In  some  of  the  current  quarterlies, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  articles  are  devoted  to 
non-religious  topics.  In  some  of  these  so-called  theo- 
logical journals  literary  themes  seem  to  exercise  a  po- 
tent infiuence,  while  in  others  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical matters  are  discussed  at  great  length.  In  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  which  represents  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  there  are  articles 
on  Washington  Irving,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  of  English  letters*  while  the  Methodist 
Review,  published  by  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
Church,  goes  so  far  afield  as  to  publish  an  article  by 
Prof.  Victor  Wilker  on  Fritz  Renter,  the  famous  Low 
German  humorist.  The  same  journal  has  a  study  of 
George  Cassell  Rankin,  the  Minnesota  poet,  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Osbom,  while  the  opening  article  of  the 
current  numbed  is  a  description  of  the  road  traversed 
by  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pilgrims.  This  interesting 
article  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John  Telford,  of 
Dorking,  England. — Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  contributes 
to  the  Princeton  Theological  Review -ah  analysis  of 
*'  Tha  Elements  of  Shakespeare's  Genius."— Among  the 
politico-sociological  contributions  to  the  current  theo- 
logical journals  are :  **  The  Submerged  Tenth  Among 
the  Southern  Mountaineers,"  by  the  Rev.  Marion  G. 
Rombo,  and  "Jap  and  Negro :  A  Similarity  of  Social 
Problems,"  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Butler,— both 
articles  appearing  in  the  Methodist  Review  (New 
York) ;  and  "The  Negro  South  and  North,"  by  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois,  in  the  Bibltotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin, 
Ohio). — ^The  same  periodical  contains  Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright's  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
is  quoted  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month,"  and'  also  an  interesting  chapter  from  the 
history  of  Florence, — "An  Ancient  Story  of  Politics 
and  Reform,"  by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Powers. — Among 
the  more  strictly  technical  contributions  to  recent 
numbers  of  these  journals  are  :  "The  Relation  of  the 
Minister  to  Civic  Reform,"  by  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  in  the 
Homiletic  Review  tor  July;  "The  Nineteenth  Psalm 
in  the  Criticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  John 
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D.  Davis,  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review;  "The 
Christocentric  Theology,"  by  John  Wright  Bucham,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July;  "The  Missionary 
Interpretation  of  History,"  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Stevenson, 
in  the  Methodist  Review  (New  York) ;  and  "  Protes- 
tantism and  the  Religious  Situation  in  Japan,"  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Wain  Wright,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(Na8hvllle).~Papers  on  the  higher  criticism  in  its 


various  phases  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  the 
current  theological  reviews.  An  article  favorable  to 
higher  criticism  appears  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review^  of  Nashville,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Gurry,  presiding  elder  of  the  Tennessee  Conference. 
Dr.  George  S.  Rollins  contributes  to  the  Bibliotheca 
8a4yra  a  scholarly  paper  entitled  "  The  Hand  of  ApoUos 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel/' 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Sn^land's  Share  in  To£^o*8  Victory.— Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Hurd,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  re- 
marks that  *'to  the  British  people  the  achievement  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  great  battle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
is  of  peculiar  and  intimate  interest.  An  admiral  who 
received  his  early  professional  training  in  England,  and 
who  served  afloat  in  British  men-of-war,  has  won  the 
greatest  naval  victory  in  history — ^not  excepting  Trafal- 
gar—with men-of-war  constructed  almost  exclusively 
in  British  shipyards,  and  using  as  weapons  of  offense 
guns  and  torpedoes  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
British  fleets  and  squadrons.  Admiral  Togo's  chief  of 
staff.  Captain  Shimamura,  like  many  of  his  coUeagnies, 
served  in  the  British  fleet,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  Rear-Admirid  Percy  Scott's  pupils  in  gun- 
nery. Years  ago,  when  Japan  was  adopting  Western 
methods,  she  was  the  pupil  in  naval  matters  of  Admiral 
Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  now  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth,  who  was  director  of  the  Imperial  Naval 
College  at  Yeddo,  and  had  around  him  a  devoted  band 
of  British  naval  officers  and  men.  In  later  years, — in 
fact,  almost  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with  China, 
— Rear- Admiral  John  Ingles  was  lent  by  the  admiralty 
to  the  Japanese  Government  as  naval  adviser.  While 
the  Japanese  authorities  were  shaping  their  systems  of 
training  and  administration  on  British  models,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  British  shipbuilding  yards  for  men- 
of-war,  and  in  every  respect  the  young  navy  was  given 
the  hall-mark  ^Made  in  Great  Britain.'  The  triumph 
of  the  Mikado's  fleet — small,  but  homogeneouB— surely 
reflects  some  luster  upon  the  British  fleet." 

Is  a  Russo-Japanese  Alliance  Possible?— In 

strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Hayakawa's  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  was  discussed 
in  the  June  issue  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Isobe's  article, 
appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chokugen,  a.Tokio 
weekly,  is  enthusiastic  for  the  continuance  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  As  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations  now  flghting  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Isobe  considers 
it  absolutely  impossible.  Referring  to  the  article  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Petersburg,  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  advocating  the  formation  of  a 
working  alliance  between  Russia  &nd  Japan,  Mr.  Isobe 
says:  **The  present  war,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
shown  us  that  the  Russian  people  are  not  without  those 
generous  sentiments  which  flt  in  well  with  Tamato- 
Damashii,  a  Japanese  war  correspondent  [he  refers 
here  to  Mr.  Shiga,  whose  article,  ^^One  of  the  Secrets  of 
Japanese  Victories,"  is  reviewed  on  another  page  of  this 
magazine],  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  a 
coalition  of  Russia  and  Japan  would  carry  everything 
before  it.  Such  a  coalition,  however,  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. All  considerations,— political,  social,  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  spiritual*,- are  against  it.  We  owe 
too  much  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  represented  by  Eng- 


land and  America.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  civil- 
ization which  we  have  assimilated.  The  Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance  was  not  the  growth  of  a  single  night.  It 
grew  as  natural  as  a  tree.  It  is  rooted  deeply  in  the 
mutual  affinity  of  the  two  nations.  The  alliance  has 
been  concluded  in  peace,  and  is  not  a  mutual  under- 
standing arrived  at  after  cutting  each  other's  throat. 
To  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
England's  good-will  would  be  to  pass  from  a  coalition 
of  peace  and  fair  play  to  a  coalition  of  conquest  and 
spoliation.  It  is  directly  against  the  self-imposed  mis- 
sion of  Japan,  which  has  been  for  peace  in  the  far 
East." 

Failure  of  Italian  School  Gymnastics.— It  is 

twenty-six  years  since  physical  culture  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  public  schools  of  Italy,  and  600,000  lire 
($120,000)  is  annually  spent  on  it,  but  now  there  is  talk 
of  abolishing  it.  In  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome), 
Saveria  Santori  discusses  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  system  to  produce  the  desired  results.  One  is  the 
lack  of  proper  athletic  fields.  Most  schools  have  only 
roofed  courts,  and  many  not  even  these.  This  is  so 
even  at  Turin,  called  the  cradle  of  physical  culture.  In 
one  school  there,  five  classes  use  one  gymnastic  court 
two  hours  a  week,  or  twenty-four  minutes  a  week 
apiece.  Many  Roman  schools  have  no  gymnastics. 
The  exercises  and  the  courts  lack  attractiveness,  and  it 
is  quite  the  rule  for  parents  to  get  physicians'  certifi- 
cates to  excuse  their  children  from  the  classes.  The 
gymnastic  professors  are  often  old,  and  inspire  litUe 
confidence,  and  are  so  poorly  paid  that  they  must  en- 
gage in  other  occupations.  The  writer  favors  abolish- 
ing the  official  gymnastics  and  facilitating  participa- 
tion in  the  various  sporting  societies  for  canoeing, 
cycling,  swimming,  fencing,  etc.,  even  granting  sub- 
ventions to  the  best  athletic  associations. 

Artificial  Silk  Threatens   Sericulture.— The 

threatened  competition  of  artificial  silk  with  the  silk 
industry  of  Italy  is  discussed  at  length  by  Ernesto  Man- 
cini  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  and  by  D.  Lam- 
pertico  in  the  Rassegna  Naziondle  (Florence).  There 
are  now  eight  or  ten  factories  producing  artificial  silk 
from  the  cellulose  of  cotton,  put  through  treatment  by 
acids  and  alkalis,  and  spun  through  microscopic  glass 
tubes.  Various  processes  are  used, — that  of  DeCbar- 
donnet  at  Besan^on ;  that  of  Du  Vivier,  which  adds 
gelatine  to  the  cellulose,  making  a  more  resistant  and 
less  infiammable  fiber ;  that  of  Lehner,  in  which  the 
filaments  are  picked  up  by  a  revolving  cylinder  and 
mechanically  twisted  into  threads  and  skeins  ;  that  of 
Cross  and  Bevan,  which  produces  viscous  silk,  suitable 
for  covering  paper  and  fabrics,  but  not  for  spinning ; 
and  that  which  makes  **  vandura,"  whose  threads  are 
treated  with  gutta-percha  and  insoluble  gelatine.    The 
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prodact  is  sold  at  about  three  dollars  a  pound,  and  the 
present  production  is  about  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
day.  A  Frankfort  factory  paid  a  dividend  of  85  per 
cent,  in  1904.  Companies  with  a  capital  of  two  million 
francs  are  said  to  have  earned  a  million  and  a  half  last 
year.  Other  companies  are  forming,  and  the  prices  are 
bound  to  fall.  The  artificial  silk  is  chiefly  used  in  pas- 
sementerie, braids,  trimmings,  and  fancy  stuffs  for 
cravats,  hangings,  and  other  uses  not  requiring  the  re- 
sistance of  real  silk,  with  which  it  is  often  mixed.  It 
is  used  also  in  its  filament  state  in  wigs.  In  France, 
the  silk-culturists  are  agitating  for  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  word  sole  to  designate  the  artificial 
product.  The  Agrarian  Society  of  Lombardy  resolved 
to  ask  the  government  to  require  that  a  particular  dis- 
tinguishing mark  be  placed  on  all  stuffs  or  products 
containing  artificial  silk,  and  that  the  name  of  silk  be 
denied  it.  Furthermore,  the  society  asked  for  a  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  as  pure  silk  of  those  fabrics  super- 
charged with  dyestuffs  or  mineral  matter.  This  **  load- 
ing" of  silks  is  little  known  among  the  uninitiated,  but 
it  appears  from  these  articles  that  one  pound  of  silk 
can  and  is  made  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds  by  the 
addition  of  various  salts,  gelatine,  or  sugar.  Signor 
Mancini  states  that  pure  silk  is  now  practically  un- 
known on  the  market.  The  loaded  silk  cracks  and 
breaks,  and  is  in  every  way  inferior  in  durability  to 
pure  silk.  The  menace  of  the  artificial  product  and 
the  adulteration  in  manufacture  is  stirring  the  sericul- 
turists  to  better  methods  of  raising  and  feeding  the 
silkworms,  and  as  care  can  do  much  in  the  many  oper- 
ations, the  ancient  Italian  industry  may  hold  its  own 
against  the  new  competition  for  a  time. 

Anti-Dueling  Propaganda  in  Italy.— Anti-duel- 
ism  is  a  reform  movement  in  Europe  similar  to  temper- 
ance or  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  A 
congress  of  the  Anti-duelistic  League  of  Austria  was 
held  late  in  March,  and  an  address  on  the  anti-duel 
movement  in  Italy,  delivered  there  by  Annibale  Cam- 
pani,  is  reproduced  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Flor- 
ence). It  was  not  until  1902  that  the  formation  of  the 
league  against  duels  in  Italy  was  agitated.  Four  hun- 
dred persons  of  note,  including  twenty-two  retired  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  signed  the  proposal.  The  min- 
ister of  war  at  that  time  would  only  say,  *^  Perhaps, 
when  the  times  have  changed,  the  minister  of  war  may 
also  join  an  international  league  against  duels.*'  Thus, 
aid  of  active  army  officers  could  not  be  asked.  Founded 
in  1906,  the  Italian  league  had  considerable  success,  the 
Lombardy  section  numbering  nine  hundred  members, 
but  in  1904  interest  fell  off,  and  only  since  January, 
1905,  has  there  been  renewed  activity,  with  several  new 
local  leagues  formed.  Signor  Gampani  says  that  two 
chief  obstacles  encountered  in  other  countries,  the  pro- 
duelist  opinion  and  the  lack  of  courage  to  proclaim  one*s 
opposition  to  duels,  are  not  the  chief  obstacles  in  Italy. 
The  official  devise  of  even  those  who  fight  duels  is  anti- 
duellstic  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  for  duels  is 
weaker  than  in  other  countries.  Outside  the  army  and 
the  clubs,  if  one  refuse  to  fight  and  act  sensibly  about 
It  he  is  let  alone. 

Kormio  Acid  as  a  Stimulant  and  a  Gnre  fbr 
Rheumatism.— In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  formula  of  a  powerful  stimulant 
was  given  called  **The  Water  of  Magnanimity;  Hoff- 
man's prescription — an  external  stomachic  excitant  and 


diuretic  cordial.''  The  druggists  of  that  day  all  sold  it» 
and  the  formula  was  found  in  the  medical  dictionaries, 
and  in  the  **  Pharmacopie  Universelle  de  Lemary "  (1754). 
The  whole  subject  is  revived  and  treated  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris).  The  formula  given  in  the  **  Pharma- 
copie Universelle  "  is :  **  Take  two  handfuls  of  ants  and 
one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  let  the  ants  digast  in  the 
wine,  shut  in  an  air-tight  bottle  until  natural  putrefac- 
tion has  dissolved  the  ants  and  incorporated  them  with 
the  liquor.  When  the  solution  is  perfect,  distill  the 
liquor  in  a  water  bath,  and  fiavor  (or  perfume)  the  med- 
icine with  a  little  cinnamon."  This  is  the  **  Water  of 
Magnanimity  ^  as  prescribed  by  a  prelate  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  one  of  the  great  religious  centers  of  the  world 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  P.  Guigues,  professor 
of  the  French  faculty  of  Baireuth,  recently  wrote  from 
Saville  that  the  same  remedy  is  found  in  the  official 
formulas  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  formic  acid,  he  claims,  were  known  long 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  He  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  Russian  peasants  have  a  custom  of  preparing 
a  medicine  of  uncooked  ants  in  vodka.  It  is  known, 
also,  that  the  Mexicans  use  an  infusion  of  ants  in  alco- 
hol as  an  excitant.  A  number  of  French  doctors  who 
have  studied  the  matter  declare  that  this  old  remedy  is 
of  great  value  in  many  maladies,  including  rheuma- 
tism. Formic  acid  augments  muscular  strength  and 
increases  the  power  to  resist  fatigue.  Its  properties  are 
greatly  superior  to  cola,  coca,  and  others.  Dr.  Clement, 
a  French  physician,  experimented  with  this  medicine, 
taking  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  formic  acid  a  day,  in 
water  prepared  to  neutralize  its  acidity.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  taking  the  medicine,  he  declares,  *'I  feel 
the  need  of  active  exercise.  I  want  to  be  doing  some- 
thing,—anything, — climb  a  mountain.  This  amount 
ought  to  be  taken  by  people  who  are  always  tired."  Un- 
der his  direction,  a  young  Frenchman  tried  his  strength 
by  scientific  apparatus  before  and  after  taking  the  med- 
icine. It  was  found  that  he  was  able  to  do  five  times  as 
much  muscular  work  afterward  as  before.  The  doses 
employed  did  not  exceed  forty  drops  of  formic  acid, 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  per  day, — the  dose  be- 
ing twenty  drops  taken  in  half  a  glass  of  water  twice  a 
day.  Whatever  bad  effects  this  drug  may  have  remain 
to  be  discovered. 

A  German  View  of  British  Colonial  Govern- 
ors.— In  the  German  magazine  Velhagenj  Dr.  Hans 
Plehn  has  an  article  on  "three  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  i)olitical  England,"— namely.  Lord  Cro- 
mer, Lord  Milner,  and  Lord  Curzon.  The  writer  de- 
scribes Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  India  as  the  great 
center  of  Britain's  imperial  interests,  for  her  economic 
and  political  position  depends  largely  on  them,  and  in 
all  three  her  position  either  has  been  or  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  endangered  by  other  powers.  He  notes 
that  the  British  colonial  governors  have  a  much  freer 
hand  than  the  Grerman  colonial  administrators.  He 
refers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  first  English  colonial 
secretary  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  statesman, 
the  distinguishing  point  of  his  administration  being 
his  choice  of  men  to  fill  the  most  responsible  posts. 
When  he  went  to  the  colonial  office  he  began  a  colonial 
policy  in  the  imperial  sense,  and  thus  gave  Cairo,  Cape 
Town,  and  Calcutta  a  much  greater  significance,  while 
the  three  men  who  have  held  office  in  these  three  pos- 
sessions have  embodied  an  important  part  of  England's 
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imperial  politics.  Biographies  of  each  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors are  added,  the  writer  being  careful  to  note  that 
Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Milner  are  both  partly  of  Ger- 
man extraction. 

Ck>inpiil8or7  Insuranoe  Against  Illnefl0.»Aii 

article  on  this  subject,  by  a  Dutch  writer  named  Smis- 
saerl,  appears  in  Onze  Eefww  (Haarlem).  The  principle 
of  such  a  law,  as  exemplified  by  the  German  method,  is 
to  give  the  employer  power  to  deduct  a  certain  weekly 
or  monthly  sum  from  the  wages  of  his  workers,  add  a 
percentage  himself,  and  hand  the  combined  sum  over 
to  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  muni- 
cipal or  national  fund ;  to  this  fund  the  state  also  con- 
tributes. One  of  the  questions  which  is  agitating  the 
Dutch  mind  is :  Shall  the  administrative  council  con- 
sist of  workmen,  or  employers,  or  both  ?  There  is,  of 
course,  the  further  suggestion  that  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  state  or  municipal  officials.  There  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  all  these  methods,  but 
it  would  appear  to  the  onlooker  that  the  fairest  way 
would  be  to  have  a  combination  of  workmen,  employ- 
ers, and  state  officials. 

International  liabor  lie^lslation.—- In  the  Cor- 
respondant  there  is  appearing  a  series  of  studies  by 
L6on  Polite  on  the  question  of  the  international  protec- 
tion of  labor  down  to  the  Berne  conference.  The 
writer  thinks  the  idea  of  international  protection  of 
workers  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Last  year 
France  and  Italy  signed  the  first  labor  treaty,  and  the 
recent  Berne  conference  of  delegates  from  the  leading 
nations  with  a  view  to  make  more  uniform  all  national 
labor  legislation  is  another  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  writer  endeavors  to  show  what  has  already  been 
done,  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future  from  such  a  movement.  Logically, 
the  first  appeal  in  favor  of  an  international  agreement 
for  the  protection  of  labor  ought,  he  says,  to  have  come 
from  £ngland,  for  it  was  here  that  the  first  factory 
legislation  was  organized.  The  first  to  move  in  the 
matter,  however,  was  a  French  workman,  Daniel  Le- 
grand,  who  in  1841  pleaded  for  an  international  confer- 
ence. His  request  was  unheeded,  and  in  1857  he 
appealed  to  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  and  Turin.  Meanwhile,  others  had  taken 
up  the  question.  In  1855,  two  Swiss  cantons,  Glaris  and 
Zurich,  saw  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  of  fac- 
tory legislation  in  the  chief  industrial  states  of  Europe. 
For  a  time,  however,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  in- 
tercantonal  legislation  in  Switzerland  alone.  Modest 
as  this  proposal  seems,  it  took  over  twenty  years  to  put 
it  into  execution,  and  it  was  not  till  1878  that  a  federal 
regulation  of  factories  was  established.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  continued  to  grow,  Switzerland  still  playing  a 
leading  part.  In  1800,  the  date  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Berne  was  fixed,  when  suddenly 
the  German  Emperor  issued  his  famous  manifestoes, 
making  his  own  the  Swiss  proposal,  and  inviting  Swit- 
zerland to  take  part  in  a  conference,  after  having 
received  from  her  an  invitation  in  the  same  sense  pre- 
viously. The  Berlin  conference  had  a  tremendous  pro- 
gramme, and  as  a  practical  result  various  reforms  were 


described  as  ^^  desirable.''  Later,  congresses  were  held 
at  Zurich  and  Brussels  in  1897,  and  at  Paris  in  1900,  and 
an  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Labor,  as  well  as  an  International  Bureau  at  BAle, 
were  finally  founded.  The  association,  adds  the  writer, 
is  due  to  private  Initiative. 

Ab  to  Spinal  Meningitis. — Cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis is  not  a  new  disease.  It  has  been  known  in  France 
for  two  centuries.  In  1888,  it  appeared  in  the  garriaon 
at  Bayonne,  France,  where  it  raged  for  three  years, 
having  been  due  to  the  cold,  damp  weather  and  close 
crowding  in  the  barracks.  From  this  garrison  it  spread 
to  a  number  of  military  posts  in  the  south  of  France, 
until  it  became  almost  a  plague.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  character.  It  was  a  contagious  disease, 
carried  by  the  troops  whenever  they  changed  garrison, 
and  spread  by  them  among  the  people  of  the  towns  near 
their  barracks.  The  disease  to-day  has  lost  none  of  its 
virulence.  It  is  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Its 
evolutions  cover  two  periods,  which  are  thus  described 
by  a  medical  writer  in  the  AnnaleSj  of  Paris,  who  does 
not  sign  his  name :  First,  the  period  of  intense  fever, 
muscular  contractions,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head ; 
second,  the  period  of  depression,  stupor,  paralysis,  in- 
sensibility, and  coma.  Death  generally  comes  at  the 
end  of  an  attack  varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight 
days.  In  some  cases  the  victim  dies  after  a  struggle  of 
a  few  hours.  Light  attacks  can  be  cured  rapidly.  There 
has  never  been  any  complete  agreement  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  sickness,  although  it  is  known  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  it  and  *Hhe  grip,"  as  well  as  with 
the  microbe  of  pneumonia.  According  to  Professor 
Weischsebaum,  it  has  a  special  microbe,  but  the  mi- 
crobe organism  is  so  difficult  of  culture  that  its  exist- 
ence Seems  illusory.  The  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Dienlofoy  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  *'  the 
gn^p."  He  advises  hot  baths  and  antispasmodics.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  enter 
through  the  nostrils.  During  a  mild  epidemic  of  men- 
ingitis in  the  garrison  of  Angouldme,  Dr.  Mandoul 
found  the  microbe  in  the  nasal  tubes  of  twelve  out  of 
fifteen  men  who  had  escaped  the  disease. 

Tlie  Unemployed  Problem  in  England. — ^Mr. 

Isaac  H.  Mitchell  maintains,  inthe  Nineteenth  Century, 
that  the  trade-unions  do  more  for  the  out-of-works  than 
the  government  bill  proposes  to  accomplish.  He  sug- 
gests that  *4t  would  surely  be  cheaper  and  better  for 
public  authorities  to  spend  money  for  extra  labor  cost 
in  winter  than  to  spend  large  sums  on  extra  poor-law 
costs,  or  even  on  farm-colony  work.  Notwithstanding 
regulation,  notwithstanding  an  intelligent  anticipation 
of  bad  times  and  the  pushing  forward  of  public  works, 
it  is  conceivable  that  still  there  would  be  those  wanting 
work  who  could  not  obtain  it.  To  supply  this  need,  the 
government  bill  might  be  useful,  but  without  the 
better  regulation  of  present  employment,  which  would 
aim  at  making  the  hours  of  labor,  and  not  the  number 
employed,  the  elastic  part  of  our  productive  system, 
the  government  unemployed' workmen  bill  will  be  as 
disappointing  in  its  results  as  its  machinery  is  likely  to 
prove  dangerous  in  its  operation." 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL.  WORKS. 

TO  an  American  scholar  and  diplomat,  Dr.  David 
Jayne  Hill,  who  is  now  oar  minieter  at  Tbe  Bagne, 
the  world  Is  indebted  for  the  first  general  hiatoryot  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  in  any  language.  Dr.  Eill's  elaborate 
work, — "  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International 
Development  of  Europe"  (Longmans),— will  be  com- 
pleted in  six  Yolames,  only  the  Qrst  of  which,  dealing 
with  "  The  Stmggle  (or  Universal  Empire,"  has  ap- 
peared at  this  writing.  The  plan  of  the  work  includes 
a  fall  discassion  of  the  motives  inspiring  diplomacy  in 
ttieir  bearing  on  the  origin  and  development  of  an  in- 
ternational system.  The  author  has  pushed  his  investi- 
gations far  back  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  ia 
commonly  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  European  di- 
plomacy. Tbeconflictlngamhitionsof  theHolyKoman 
Empire  and  the  Papacy  must  first  be  stndied  in  detail, 
and  his  first  volume,  complete  ia  iteelf  for  the  period 
which  it  covers,  Is  largely  devot«d  to  an  exposition  o( 
those  ambitions.  The  following  volume,  on  "The  Es- 
tablishment of  Territorial  Sovereignty,"  will  further 
trace  the  development  of  modern  states.  Future  vol- 
umes, it  is  announced,  will  consider  the  diplomacy  of 
tbe  age  of  absolutism,  of  the  revolutionary  era,  of  the 
constitutional  movement,  and  of  commercial  imperial- 
ism, thus  bringing  the  history  of  International  develop- 
ment down  to  the  present  time. 

"Ireland's  Story,"  by  Charles  Johnston  and  Carita 
Spencer  (Houghton,  Miffiin  Se  Co.),  is  such  a  book  aa 
has  long  been  needed  in  American  schools,  to  do  for 
Irish  history  something  like  what  is  done  for  England 
by  historians  like  John  Richard  Green.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland,  any  history  must  perforce  be  a  historyof  the 
Irish  people,  and  in  no  modem  land  have  the  records  of 
the  ancient  folk-life  been  more  jealously  cherished. 
The  authors  of  the  present  volume  have  had  in  mind, 
however,  the  future  as  well  aa  the  post  of  tbe  Irish 
race.  Amongthe  mostint^reatlngchaptersof  the  book 
are  those  which  define  the  contributions  that  the  race 
has  made  and  la  making  to  modern  world-progress, — 
"  The  Irish  on  the  Continent,"  "  The  Irish  in  America," 
"The  Irish  In  the  British  Empire,"  and  "The  Irish 
Literary  Revival."  All  In  all,  this  voltime  gives  on  ez- 
oellent  epitome  of  Irish  biatory, 

BOOKS  ON  JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

Buthido,  the  Japanese  conception  of  chivalry.  Is 
unwritten,  but,  like  the  English  conception,  out  of  it 
has  grown  the  nation  of  to-day.  A  delightfully  written 
exposition  of  Japanese  philosophic  and  aoclol  thought, 
under  the  title  "Bnshido,  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  has  been 
ivritten  by  Dr.  Inazo  Nltjibe,  professor  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kioto.  Tbe  tenth  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work,  with  an  introduction  by  William  Elliot 
Griffia,  has  jnst  been  issued  by  the  Pntnams.  Bu«hldo 
la  the  sum  of  the  maxims  of  edncatlonal  training 
brought  to  bear  on  the  warrior  class  of  Japan,  the 
Samurai, — a  class  which  throughout  the  long  feudal 
age  of  Japan  set  the  atandard  of  the  whole  people  iu 


manners,  character,  and  ment«l  and  moral  codes  of 
obUgation. 

This  code  of  tnuhtdo  has  so  formed  and  molded  the 
Japanese  national  character  that  Christian  miaaions 
find  excellent  soil  for  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  The  progress  made  by  Christian  proselyting 
and  general  influence  In  Japan  Is  traced  by  Emeat 
Wilson  Clement  (author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Modern 
Japan  "}  In  a  new  volume  issued  by  tbe  American  Bap- 


tist Publication  Society  and  entitled  "  Christianity  In 
Modem  Japan."  This  is  not  a  detailed  study,  but  a 
general  outline,  with  references  to  books  where  more 
complete  information  can  be  obtained.  Tbe  voltmie  is 
well  illustrated,  and  Is  provided  with  an  excellent  mis- 
sion map.  Mr.  Clement,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  tbe 
principal  of  the  Duncan  Baptist  Academy,  in  Toklo. 

The  Japan  of  the  fatare  oa  Indicated  by  yonng 
Japan  of  to-day  Is  the  anbject  of  a  volume  by  Dr.  .Tames 
A.  B.  Scherer,  entitled  "Young  Japan"  (Llpplncott). 
Dr.  Scherer  writes  not  a  history  of  Japan  so  much  as  a 
history  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  institutions  and 
their  life,  economically  and  indostrially.  The  volume 
ia  profusely  Illustrated  from  photographs  and  pictures 
by  native  artiats. 

A  little  manual  which  may  prove  uaeful  to  travel- 
ers In  Japan  has  been  Issued  by  William  R.  Jenkins, — 
"  Japanese  for  Daily  Use."  This  ia  a  rendering  of  use- 
ful Bngliah  phrases  Into  Japanese,  with  some  vooabu- 
lary,  and  has  been  prepared  by  E.  P.  Prentys,  oaalsted 
by  Kamentora  Basamota 
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Sctibuera.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  ItaUan  art 
and  nature,  an  insight  into  southern  life,  and  an  ex- 
qnieite  literarj'  stf  le,~ali  ol  which  belong  to  this  writer, 
—are  necessarjr  (or  such  a  stndy.  The  artist  has  well 
supplemented  the  teat. 

"TheBontocIgorot"  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated 
monograph  by  Albert  Ernest  Jenks  in  the  Ethnolt^cal 
Surrey  publications  of  the  Philippine  government.  The 
natires  described  in  this  stud;,  it  ehould  be  explained, 
are  regarded  as  typical  of  the  primitive  mountain  farm- 
ers of  northern  Luzon.  The  writer  lived  tor  five  moDtlis 
in  Bontoo  pneblo,  gathering  data  for  the  present  work. 
His  impressions  of  the  Boutoc  Igorot  were  favorable. 
He  found  him  endowed  with  a  fine  physique,  with  no 
destructive  vices ;  courageous,  industrious,  mentally 
alert,  and  willing  to  learn.  Mr.  Jenka  declares  that 
his  institutions  are  not  radically  opposed  to  our  own. 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse"  (Mac- 
miUan),  edited  by  his  wife,  have  just  appeared  iu  two 
volumes.  The  literary  remains  of  the  author  of  "John 
Inglesant"  cannot  faii  to  be  Interesting  to  Americans 
as  well  as  to  Englishmen.  Mr.  Shorthouse's  peculiar 
claim  to  appreciation  in  this  country  lies,  perhaps,  In 
the  fact  that,  while  actively  engaged  in  bnsinera,  and 
with  no  great  preliminary  advantages,  handicapped  by 
delicate  health,  he  still  found  time  and  energy  to  ac- 
quire a  high  culture  and  the  wide  and  deep  study  ne- 
cessary for  successful  writing. 

The  Paris  house  of  Armand  Colin  is  issuing  a  finely 
illustrated  and  printed  "History  of  Art,"  which  ia  being 
imported  in  parts,  as  they  are  issued,  by  G.  E.  Stechert. 
This  Illustrated  history  is  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times  to  our  own  day.  Tbe  entire  work  will  be  issued 
in  eight  parts,  of  which  fonr  have  already  appeared. 

It  would  seem  as  though  tbe  series  of  books  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  beautiful  by  Miss  Lilian  Whiting  were 
unlimited.  Her  latest  is  entitled  "Tbe  Outlook  Beauti- 
ful" (Little,  Brown).  In  this  volume,  Miss  Whiting 
again  emphasizes  her  Emersonian  attitude  toward  life, 
and,  indeed,  her  philosophy  and  style  are  very  stimulat- 
ing and  suggestive. 

In  bis  study  of  "  The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel "  (Macmillan),  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Cross  (Yale).aimB 
to  trace  "  in  outlioe  the  course  of  English  Sction  from 
Arthurian  romance  to  Stevenson,  and  to  indicate, — 
especially  in  tbe  earlier  chapters,— Continental  sources 
and  tributaries."  Professor  Cross  has  done  a  thorough 
and  useful  work. 

A  book  with  a  larger  scope,  but  necessarily  more 
rapid  in  its  treatment,  is  "A  First  View  of  English 
Literature"  (Scribners),  by  William  Vaughn  Moody 
and  Robert  Morss  Lovett.  This  is  an  illustrated  con- 
densation of  the  more  advanced  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  by  the  same  authors.  There  is  much  valu- 
able geographical,  descriptive,  and  annotative  matter. 

A  careful  and  closely  woven  study  of  "  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Beauty"  (Houghton,  MlfQin)  has  been  written 
by  Ethel  D.  Puffer.  The  whole  fleld  o(  beauty  Is 
brought  under  discussion.  The  author  has  intended  to 
present  a  "synthesis  of  tbe  intellectual  tendenciea  ot 
tbe  time,  in  which  tbe  results  of  modern  psychology 
shall  help  to  make  Intelligible  a  philosophical  theory 
of  beauty." 

An  essay  on  the  art  of  ancient  Greece,  entitled  "  A 
Grammar  of  Greek  Art"  (Macmillan),  has  been  pre- 
pared  by  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  professor  of  claaaic«l 


TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION, 

A  manual  for  travelers,  which  treats  only  of  the 
traveling  and  scarcely  any  of  the  sightseeing,  is  "  The 
Traveler's  Handbook  for  Transatlantic  Tourists"  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls).  Tbe  compiler,— Josephine  Tozier,  author 
ot  "  Many  English  Intis,"- has  planned  to  help  those  in- 
tending to  visit  Europe  for  the  first  time.  She  has 
made,  not  a  guide-book,  but  has  collected  in  one  com- 
pact and  convenient  volume  many  hints  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  preliminaries  for  crossing  the  Atlantic 
comfortably,  and  as  to  a  comprehension  of  the  condi- 
tions of  transportation  in  Europe. 

A  very  convenient  little  book  of  description  Is  Prof. 
J.  A.  Mets'  "The  Holland  of  To-Day,"  published  by 
Honeyman  &  Co.  (Plalufleld,  N.  J,).  One  gets  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  tbe  modem  Dutch  people  and  their  cus- 
toms from  this  little  manual,  which  is  arranged  in 
convenient,  accessible  form. 

Another  book  on  Paris  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith  comes 
from  the  press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  entitled  "  Pari- 
sians Out-of-Doors."  Thjscompletea  Mr.  Smith's  trilogy 
of  boolEs  on  Parisian  life.  The  two  preceding  volumes 
have  been  entitled  "The  Real  Latin  Quarter"  and 
"How  Paris  Amuses  Itself."  Mr.  Smith  knows  per- 
fectly well  how  to  wrl(«  good.  Interesting  description, 
and  what  more  interesting  people  can  you  find  than 
tbe  modem  Parisian  t  This  volume  is  handsomely 
bound,  and  illustrated  Id  color,  with  a  frontispiece  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  "  Italian  Backgrounds,"  with 
UlUBtrations  by  E.  C.  Peixotto,   is  published  by  the 
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archteology  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Oardoer  bas  attempted  to 
describe  and  correlate  the  later  and  more  Important  re- 
BUlta  of  investigBtion  and  discovery  in  the  fleld  of  clas- 
sical antiquarian  research. 

The  latest  book  of  Wagneriana  Is  called  "  Richard 
Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck."  Tbia  coDdsta  ot  the 
correspondence  between  the  compoger  and  Fran  Wesen- 
doDck  from  IMS  to  I86fi.  The  volume,  which  has  been 
translated,  edited,  and  prefaced  by  William  Ashton  El- 
lis, is  published  Id  London  and  imported  by  the  Scrib- 
□ere.  Most  ot  the  letters  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
mosic  and  art  lovers. 


Dr.  A.  C.  Bradley's  lectures  on  the  tragedies  ot  Shake- 
speare have  been  revised  and  published  In  book  form  in 
a  second  edition  by  the  Macmillans,  Dr.  Bradley,  who 
is  profesBor  of  poetry  at  Oxfonl,  covers  the  entire  sig- 
nificance of  thought  and  form  in  the  great  tragedies  ot 
"Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  "Macbeth." 
The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Shakespearean  Tragedy." 

We  are  In  receipt  ot  the  following  books  of  verse : 
"  Fenris,  the  Wolf,"  a  tragedy,  by  Percy  Mockaye  (Mac- 
mil  Ian)  ;  "The  Iberian,"  an  Anglo-Greek  play,  by  Os- 
bom  R.  Lamb  and  H.  Claiborne  Dison  (New  York  ; 
Ames  St  Roll  in  son) ;  "In  Response,"  by  William  E, 
Raymond,  published  by  the  author ;  "TheRubdiiy&t  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  and  the  Song  of  the  Stdrs,"  a 
poem,  by  "Calcbas"  (Bridgeport,  Conn. :  Dewar) ;  and 
"Iiegends  and  Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse,"  compiled  by 
Isabel  E.  Cohen  (The  Jewish  Publication  Society). 

The  English  house  ot  Duckworth  is  issuing  a  series 
of  small,  handsomely  Illustrated  and  printed  volumes, 
with  the  general  title,  "The  Popular  Library  of  Art." 


These  works  are  being  lmport«d  by  the  Dattons,  and 

the  latest  Issue  to  reach  tiiis  country  is  the  one  on 
"Velasquei,"  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  of  Anguste  Brtial  by  Mme.  Simon  Bussy.  The 
volume  on  "Bembrandt"  Is  also  a  translation  from 
BrteL 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  brought  out  another  book. 
This  time  it  Is  called  "The  Sunny  Side  ot  the  Street," 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  observations 
on  the  humorous  side  of  life,  some  intimate  bits  of  per- 
sonalia about  well-known  men,  and  some  witty  chat 
about  things  in  generaL    The  volume  Is  illnstrated. 

Aselectionof  keen,  brilliant  epigrams  of  Oscar  Wilde 
has  been  published  In  attractive  typographical  form  by 
John  Luce,  ot  Boston,  under  the  title  "Epigrams  and 
Aphorisms."  There  is  an  introduction  by  GieorgeHenty 
Sargent. 

A  series  ot  bright  epigrams  and  sayings,  by  Helena  i 
Woljeska,  has  been  itiHuedby  the  LifePublishing Com- 
pany, under  the  title  "A  Woman's  Confessional."  The 
epigrams  are  extracts  from  a  woman's  journal,  and  re- 
veal her  intimate  thoughts, — some  bitter  and  sad,  some 
cheerful  and  loving,  most  of  them  bright  and  incisive. 

The  latest  Issue  of  the  series  ot  Modern  Messages 
being  published  by  Jennings  &  Oraham  is  a  second 
edition  of  Charles  Stuart  Given's  bright  little  book, 
"  The  rieeceot  Gold." 

A  delicious  study  of  child  and  nature  vrriting  Is 
"The  Well  in  the  Wood"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  by  Leston 
Taylor.  It  Is  foil  of  quaint  philosophy,  and  there  are 
some  excellent  illustrations  in  color  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 

"A  Reading  Journey  Through  Chautauqua "  is  an 
imaginary  tour,  concretely  Illustrated  by  photographs 
giving  a  history  of  the  "  Chautauqua  System  of  Popu- 
lar Education."  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  contributes 
an  Introduction  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  Cbautau- 
qua  idea.  The  evolution  ot  Chautauqua  during  the 
last  thirty  years  from  a  two  weeks'  summer  camp  to  an 
all-the-year-round  institution  is  a  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, peculiarly  American.  "  Chautauqua"  is  seen  to 
be  an  institutional  town,  a  vacation  school  for  the 
whole  family,  an  idea  experiment  station,  a  clearing 
house  tor  social  and  educational  forces,  a  pioneer  sum- 
mer school,  a  unique  summer  community,  the  mother 
of  study  clubs,  a  feeder  of  colleges,  a  real  alTna  jnateT 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  out-of-school  people.  This 
reading  journey  combines  tbe  qualities  of  history, 
story,  guide,  and  souvenir.  The  author,  Frank  Chapin 
Bray,  is  tbe  editor  of  the  CAoutauqwin  magaeine. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  comprehensive  diction- 
aries of  the  French  and  English  languages  is  tbe  one 
issued  by  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge  in  tbeir  series  of 
uniform  International  dictionaries,  edited  by  Robert 
Morris  Pierce.  This  French-English,  EngUsh-Frencb 
volume  has  been  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  M.  Paul  Passy(ottheUniversityof  Paris)  for  French 
pronunciation,  and  of  Prof.  George  Hemple  (University 
ot  Chicago)  for  English  pronunciation.  The  typography 
is  very  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  the  renderings, 
though  brief,  appear  to  be  adequate  and  accurate. 

We  have  received  the  first  six  numbers  ot  a  popular 
encyclopedia  being  Issued  in  parts  by  Salvat  &  Co., 
Barcelona,  Spain.  This  Is  an  illustrated  work,  devoted 
principally  to  a  record  ot  inventions  and  general  knowl- 
edge, and  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  things  recently 
issued  in  the  SjMuii.Bh  language.  ^ 
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William  R.  Jenkins  baa  isened  anotber  Frencb 
grammar  in  the-Bercy  Series.  It  Is  entitled  "Simple 
Grammaire  Franjaise,"  by  Paul  Bercy  and  M.  Oeotges 

Cast«^ler. 


MesBTa.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  hare  Issued,  lu  their  Tem- 
ple School  Shakespeare  Series,  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," with  notes  by  R.  McWllUam  and  iliuBtratlons  by 
Dora  Curtis,  and,  io  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare  set, 
Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Ca  have  Just  hrought  out 
"  Hamlet."  In  the  Pocket  American  and  English  Clas- 
sics now  being  issued  in  handy  form  by  the  Macmillans 
we  have  Hawthorne's  "House  of  Seven  Gables,"  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Clyde  Furst  (Columbia).  A 
numberof  handy  texts  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
'classics  come  to  us  from  Henry  Holt  and  D.  C.  Heath. 
These  areall  edited  with  noted  and  supplementary  mat- 
tet.  The  French  texts  are  ;  "  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrlchon,"  a  comedy  in  four  acta,  by  Engfine  Lablche 
and  Edward  Martin  (Holt);  "Selections  from  Zola," 
edited  by  Br.  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  of  Princeton  (Holt) ; 
and  Chat«aubriand's  "Atalo,"  edited  by  Prof.  Oscar 
Kuhns,  of  WesleyannniTerslty  (Heath).  From  Holt  we 
have  the  German  "Deutnche  BlldimgsziiHtSnde  in  der 
Zweitea  Hftlfte  den  Achtzehnten  Jahrhundert,"  by  Dr. 
Karl  Biedermann,  edited  by  Mr.  John  A.  Walz,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Sealsfield's  "  Die  Prftrie  am  Jacinto,"  edited 
hy  Prof.  A.  B.  Nichols,  of  Simmons  College.  Heath  Is- 
sues the  Spanish  text,  which  is  "Victoria  7  Otros 
Caentos,"  by  Julia  de  Asensi,  edited  by  Edwin  S.  In- 
graham,  of  Ohio  State  University. 

"Southern  Writers,"  a  book  of  selections  in  prose 
and  verse,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  (Mocmlllan), 
was  designed  primarily  for  use  in  school  and  collie 
classes  in  the  Sonth.  Yet  it  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  editor's  intention  to  compile  a  book  that  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sectional  prodDct,in  theunpleasantsense 
of  the  t«rm.  It  ia  natural  and  reasonable  that  Southern 
stadents  should  desire  to  study  the  writers  of  their 
own  region  in  somewhat  more  detail  than  Is  possible 
when  only  general  text^books  on  American  literature 
are  employed.  This  book  provides  supplementary  read- 
ing of  this  character,  and  affords  Southern  boys  and 
girls  an  opportonlty  to  become  familiar,  to  a  degree, 
with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Southern  writers. 

RBLIOIOUB   TREATISBa. 

Among  the  volumes  on  religions  subjects  ol  more  or 
less  note  Issued  during  the  past  lew  weeks  are :  "  The 
Bible  Allegories:  An  Interpretation,"  by  G«orge  HlUen 
Jarvis  (published  by  the  author) ;  "  The  Eternal  Life," 
by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  an  essay  on  the  relation  of 
modem  science  to  a  belief  in  immortality,  reprinted 
from  the  ^ttnntlc  Mtmlhly  (Houghton,  Mifflin); 
"Young  People  and  World  Evangelization,"  by  John 
Franklin  Goucher  (Jennings  &  Graham);  "Bentds- 
sance  of  Methodism,"  by  J.  W.  Mahood  (Jennings  St 
Graham)  1  a  new  text,  with  notes,  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  the  original  Greek,  edited  by  William  Prentiss 
Drew,  of  the  Greek  chair  in  Willamette  UnlTerslty 


(Sanborn,  of  Boston) ;  "Family  Pmyera,"byLymanP. 
Powell,  with  an  introduction  by  Bisbop  Whitakar 
(Jaoobs) ;  "Paths  to  Power"  (Bevell),  tba  first  pub- 
lished addresses  of  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsablos ;  and  two 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Pnbltcatiou 
Society, — "  An  American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (the  Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  SongsX  by  Profs. 
G.  R.  Berry  and  G.  E.  Merrill,  and  a  litUe  sermon,  en- 
-  titled  "  The  Child  and  God,"  by  M.  T.  LamK 

DISCUSSIONS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  (formerly  of  the  ohalr  of 
logic  and  ethics  at  Columbia  University),  In  his  Tolnme 
"Science  and  a  Future  Life"  (Herbert  B.  Turner),  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  life  aft«r  bodily  death  from  dotA 
accumulated  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Psychical  Re- 
search. Dr.  Hyslop 
makes  no  argument  for 
or  against  the  extslenoe 
of  a  future  life.  He 
considers  the  evidence 
edentiflcally,  basing 
his  argument  upon  ex- 
periments conducted  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the 
late  Prof.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick.  Professor  James, 
of  Harvard,  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Myers,  and  a 
number  of  others,  in- 
cluding some  valuable 
DK.  JAHSB  H.  HTSLOP.  experimental   work   of 

his  own.    The  celebrat- 
ed Mrs.  Piper  case  is  given  an  entire  chapter. 

"  The  Ethics  of  Force  "  Is  the  tlUe  of  a  book  by  H,  E. 
Warner,  Issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.  for  the  International 
Union.  It  Is  made  up  of  a  series  of  papers  originally 
read  before  the  Ethical  Club,  of  Washijigbon. 

Wllhelm  BOlsche's  "Evolution  of  Man"  hoe  been 
translated  from  the  German  and  edited  by  Ernest  Un- 
termann,  and  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr.  It  is  a 
useful  summary  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  and  vrtlk- 
ings  of  a  generation  of  sclentlsta  tollowlng  Darwin. 

HEDICAI.  SCIENCE. 
The  terrific  ravages  of  plague  in  India,  where  tblr^ 
or  forty  thousand  victims  a  week  have  been  carried  off 
during  the  epidemic  season,  ought  to  arouse  the  EngUsl) 
public  to  the  necessity  of  preventive  work,  but  befor« 
any  adequate  measures  for  prevention  and  snppreaaitHi 
of  plague  can  be  devised  there  must  be  a  more  scientifle 
study  of  the  history  and  therapentlc  aspects  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  obvious  need  Is  partially  met  by  Prof,  W. 
J.  Simpson's  "  Treatise  on  Plague  "  (Macmlllan),  a  work 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  elaborately  illustratwl 
with  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams,  in  which  are  pre- 
sented the  results  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  diseaae 
made  by  competent  specialists  throughout  the  world. 
Dr.  Simpson  speaks  appreciatively  of  the  Clayton  gas 
process  of  disinfection  in  India.  A  valuable  appendix 
to  the  volume  contains  an  English  translation  of  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  Paris,  of  IBOS, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


rft«Pr»»/V«/ir«The  conference  at  Portsmouth  be- 
statesman-  tween  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia 
*'"'''  and  Japan  has  been  a  great  and 
fruitful  ey^nt  in  the  interest  of  the  world's 
peace.  W,e  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  fact  that. America  stands,  above 
all  things,  for  peace  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.  The  American  President,  who  is  the  type 
of  twentieth-century  American  citizenship,  has 
again  shown  how  an  earnest,  peaceful  nation  can 
brush  aside  the  traditions  of  a  worn-out  diplo- 
macy when  a  great  issue  is  at  stake.  In  the 
most  irregular  of  ways,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  diplomatic  game  as  played  for  cen- 
turies, President  Roosevelt,  with  the  approval 
and  God -speed  of  the  civilized  world,  it  can  be 
confidently  asserted,  .has  had  the  courage  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  proceedings  at  Portsmouth.  What 
no  European  sovereign  would  have  dared  to  do, 
— what  none  of  them  could  have  done  without 
giving  serious  offense, — Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in 
summoning  from  the  council-table  where  the  en- 
voys were  in  deadlock  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Russia  to  offer  his  friend Iv  counsels  of 
peace  and  urge  upon  him  the  claims  of  a  neutral 
civilized  world. 

The  M  th  While  Baron  Rosen  was  at  Sagamore 
oftke  Hill, — even  before  his  arrival, — Bar- 
Meutrat  World.  ^^^  Kaneko,  who  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Mikado 
in  this  country,  had  had  several  long  confer- 
ences with  the  President.  Why  did  Mr.  Roose- 
velt confer  with  Baron  Kaneko  ?  Why  did 
he  summon  Baron  Rosen  ?  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  envoys  themselves,  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  had  been  held  through  the 
medium  of  Washington.  After  the  delibera- 
tions began  at  Portsmouth,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tokio  had  talked  directly  with  Witte  and  Ko- 
mura.  It  is  evident  that  the  President  did  not 
speak  for  Russia  or  Japan,  and  he  is  too  mind- 


ful of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  resort  to 
this  method  of  communicating  to  the  envoys  any 
information  or  sentiments  which  could  be  con- 
veyed to  them  at  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
we  are  forced  to  believe,  has  acted  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  neutral  world.  He  has  again  been 
the  spokesman  of  its  powerful  peace  interests. 
It  is  known  that  King  Edward  of  England,  the 
ally  of  Japan  ;  President  Loubet  of  France, 
the  ally  of  Russia,  and  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, all  of  these  representing  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  most  vitally  interested  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  have  been  working  hard  and  in 
haimony  with  the  American  President  toward 
that  end.  It  was  the  American  chief  magistrate 
who — at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  approval,  it 
is  generally  believed,  of  Europe — invited  Japan 
and  Russia  to  confer  at  Portsmouth.  What 
more  appropriate  than  that  this  same  American 
President,  with  his  powerful  personality  and  the 
tremendous  energy  and  infinite  resources  of  his 
vigorous  mind,  should  again  speak  for  the  out- 
side world  when  the  principals  in  the  great  dip- 
lomatic duel  had  exhausted  their  resources  ? 

^    ^        Did  the  President  suggest  to  Baron 

Suggest      Roseu   arbitration   of   the    disputed 

Arbitration  ?  ^^^^^  ^      Did    Baron    Kaneko   give 

^any  assurances  that  certain  concessions  would 
be  made  by  Japan  if  certain  other  concessions 
were  made  by  Russia?  As  this  issue  of  the 
Review  went  to  press  the  day  before  the  re- 

.  sumption  of  the  deliberations  at  Portsmouth  the 
world  was  convinced  that  the  President  had 
made  some  helpful  suggestion,  with  powerful  in- 
fluences behind  it,  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  that,  however  long  drawn  out,  the  peace  ne 
gotiations  could  not  possibly  result  in  ultimate 
failure.  True,  it  had  been  generally  expected 
that  the  Czar,  relying  on  the  effect  at  home  of 
his  grant  of  a  national  assembly  and  of  the  prom- 
ises and  hopeful  views  of  liis  generals  in  the  far 
East,  might  remain  obdurate  in  his  refusal  to 
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pay  any  indemnity  or  agree  to  the  cession  of 
Saghalien.  It  had  also  seemed  as  tliough  the 
Mikado  would  not  abate  liis  peace  demands, 
which  were  generally  regarded  as  not  exceBsive 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  insistence  of 
which  he  has  the  united  support  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  friends  of  Russia,  however,  had  been 
nrgiog  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would  prob- 
ably result  in  further  Russian  losses :  that  it  was 
only  just  and  according  to  custom  to  pay  Japan 
for  her  war  expenses  ;  that  indemnity  is  not  al- 
ways a  punishment  for  national  territory  held 
by  the  enemy,  but  a  purchase  of  immunity  from 
future  losses  ;  and  that  not  only  should  Japan 
have  Saghalien  on  the  basis  of  uti  possedelis,  but 
because  the  island  is  historically  Japanese  and 
could  be  relinquished  by  Russia  without  "  losing 
face."  Friends  of  Japan  had  been  admonishing 
her  that  the  world,  whose  good  opinion  Japan 
values  so  highly,  looka  to  her  for  moderation  ; 
that  an  indemnity  may  be  called  by  several  other 
names,  and  might  take  the  form  of  payment  for 
the  evacuation  of  Saghalien,  for  the  relinquish' 
ing  of  claims  on  the  interned  ships,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Russian  prisoners  during  the  war,  or 
it  might  assume  the  shape  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Manchurian  railway  ;  that  Russia's  naval  power 
in  the  far  East  is  already  so  humbled  that  to  ex- 
act promises  for  its  future  limitation  would  be 
au  unnecessary  humiliation  ;  and,  linally,  since 


peace  is  of  vast  moment  to  the  island  empire, 
and  since  friendly  relations  with  her  present 
antagonist,  who  must  remain  her  neighbor  in 
Asia,  are  impossible  if  her  beaten  foe  is  unneces- 
sarily humiliated  and  prostrated,  Japan  ought,  in 
in  her  own  interest,  to  make  all  reasonable  con- 
to  bring  an  end  to  hosilities. 


A  Fruitful  "^^^  ^*^''  *'^**'  '^^  envoys  actually 
Hiatoria      Came  together  and  discussed  peace 

OmUtsBet.  jj^g  ^gjj  ^^  great  importance,  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  their  delibera- 
tions. They  have  agreed  without  demur  upon 
the  integrity  of  China,  the  great  principle  for 
which  the  late  John  Hay,  with  the  American 
people  behind  him,  contended.  Moreover,  the 
visit  of  the  plenipotentiaries  has  increased  and 
solidified  the  regard  of  this  country  for  both 
great  contending  nations.  Particularly  pleasing 
and  strong  has  been  the  impression  made  upon 
the  American  people  by  the  fine,  sympathwtic, 
and  noble  personality  of  the  Czar's  chief  envoy, 
Count  Witte,  A  character  sketch,  which  ia 
really  an  appreciation,  of  this  towering  person- 
ality, by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  English  review 
writer  and  correspondent,  who  is  now  at  Ports- 
mouth, appears  on  page  292  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  it- 
self in  the  week  ending  August  19  were  tre- 
mendously interesting  and  impressive. 


/ 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 

to         of  Mr.  Witte,  the  senior  Russian  en- 

Portsmouth.   ^^^^  ^^  this  country  (August  2),  both 

Russian  commissioners  were  presented  to  the 
President,  and  then  was  begun  a  series  of  recep- 
tions and  ceremonies  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  American  people  to  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  had  come  to  delib- 
erate over  the  terms  of  peace  in  the  small  historic 
town  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  general  recep- 
tion was  largely  a  naval  affair,  and  was  made 
an  imposing  spectacle.  There  were  many  nice 
points  of  international  etiquette  and  precedence 
which  might  have  caused  much  embarrassment 
had  they  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  hearty  in- 
formality of  President  Roosevelt.  The  courtesies 
extended  to  all  four  distinguished  visitors  and 
their  suites  were  as  nearly  as  possible  identical, 
the  principle  of  precedence  being  brushed  aside 
by  the  common-sense  American  idea  of  "  first 
come,  first  served."  The  Japanese  envoys  had 
lunched  with  the  President  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, and,  one  week  later,  the  Russians  were  en- 
tertained at  Oyster  Bay.  On  Saturday  (August 
5),  the  formal  meeting  of  the  envoys  took  place 
on  the  President's  yacht,  the  Mayflower^  to  which 
the  Japanese  delegation  was  brought  in  the 
cruiser  Tacoma,  and  the  Russian  delegation  in 
her  sister  ship,  the  Chattanooga^  each  flag  being 
saluted  with  nineteen  guns.  After  the  formal  in- 
troductions and  other  ceremonies  demanded  by 
the  strict  etiquette  of  the  occasion,  an  informal 
luncheon  was  served  on  the  Mayflower  by  Chi- 
nese waiters  (the  Japanese  attendants  having 
been  superseded  for  the  occasion),  during  which 
the  President  offered  the  only  toast.  Request- 
ing that  there  be  no  response,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  : 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  £oast  to  which  there  will  be 
no  answer  and  which  I  ask  you  to  drink  in  silence,  stand- 
ing. I  drink  to  the  welfare  and  prosi>erity  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  the  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations  whose 
representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this  ship.  It  is 
my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in  the  interest,  not 
only  of  these  two  great  powers,  but  of  all  civilized  man- 
kind, that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  may  speedily  be  con- 
cluded between  them. 

After  the  reception,  the  President  left  the  Alay- 
floweVy  and,  with  the  Russians  in  this  vessel  and 
the  Japanese  in  the  Dolphin^  the  entourage  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  under  the  escort  of  the 
cruiser  Galveston^  reaching  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting  on  August  8.  Mr.  Witte,  being  a 
poor  sailor,  landed  at  Newport  and  went  by  rail 
to  Boston,  and  from  there  to  Portsmouth. 


The 


The  sessions  of  the  commission  were 
Conference   held  in  the  government  naval  build- 
and  the  Press.  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  island  in  the  mouth  of  the 

Piscataqua  River.     The  commissioners  and  their 


suites,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  distinguished 
visitors,  including  newspaper  representatives 
from  most  of  the  great  journals  of  the  world, 
lived  at  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  and  were  taken  to 
the  daily  sessions  either  by  automobile  over  the 
bridge  to  the  island  or  by  steam  launch.  Ad- 
miral Meade,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  act- 
ed as  naval  host  for  the  United  States,  with  the 
assistance  of  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Herbert  Peirce,  who  represented  the  United 
States  Government.  A  number  of  the  most 
eminent  legal  minds  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners on  both  sides,  but  at  the  sessions  only 
the  chief  envoys,  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen, 
for  Russia,  with  their  secretaries,  Mr.  Korosto- 
vitz,  Mr.  Plancon,  and  Mr.  Nabokov,  and  Baron 
Komura  and  Mr.  Takahira,  for  Japan,  with  their 
secretaries,  Mr.  Sato,  Mr.  Adachi,  and  Mr.  At- 
chiai.  Besides  the  newspaper  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  there  were  present  at 
the  conferences  the  following  distinguished 
journalists  from  abroad  :  For  the  London  Timesj 
Dr.  George  Ernest  Morrison,  its  Peking  cor- 
respondent ;  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  and 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  who  represents  the 
"  Thunderer  "  in  New  York  ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  St. 
Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  a  number  of  whos^  remarkable  arti- 
cles on  Russian  conditions  have  appeared  in  this 
Review,  and  who  contributes  to  this  number  a 
sketch  of  Count  Witte  ;  Mr.  Alexandre  Brian- 
chaninov,  representing  the  Slovo,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Mr.  Boris  Suvorin,  representing  the  JN^o- 
voye  Vremyaj  also  of  the  Russian  capital ;  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  Cortesi,  representing  the  Associated  Pr^ss 
of  Rome ;  Mr.  Y.  Ishikawa,  of  the  Hochi  Shim  bun, 
at  Tokio,  and  representatives  of  other  Japanese 
dailies,  including  Mr.  Jihei  Hashiguchi,  repre- 
senting the  Russo-Japanese  war  bureau  of  in- 
formation, and  Yone  Noguchi,  the  poet,  besides, 
also,  staff  correspondents  of  the  Matin  and  Figaro^ 
of  Paris,  and  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin. 

Absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  delibera- 
Japan's  Terms  tions  was  maintained,  each  of  the  en- 
Learned  ?  yQyg  having  given  his  word  of  honor 
not  to  divulge  the  proceedings.  The  only  oflB- 
cial  information  which  reached  the  public  came 
through  periodical  brief  statements  made  alter- 
nately by  Mr.  Sato  and  Mr.  Korostovitz  to  the 
newspaper  men  setting  forth,  not  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  but  the  numbers  of  the  articles  which 
had  been  considered:  The  Russians  were  more 
communicative  than  the  Japanese,  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  Mr.  Witte  announced  more  than 
once  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  news- 
papers into  his  confidence  if  Baron  Komura 
would  agree.     The  Japanese  envoys,  however, 
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§teadity  ntaintained  tbat  the  agreement  upon  se- 
crecy was  binding,  and  that  it  had  been  made  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Russians.  Mr.  Sato  and  Mr. 
Brianchaninov  were  very  chatty  to  the  newspa- 
per men.  While  no  official  sanction  was  given 
to  their  remarks,  and  while  each  was  careful  to 
maintain  that  he  spoke  from  a  purely  personal 


was  concerned,  been  a  discussion  of  the  Roman 
numerals.  From  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  demands  recognized  before  the  war  by 
the  Japanese  people  as  likely  to  be  made  at  the 
conference  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  information. 
gathered  at  the  sessions  by  the  correspondents, 
the  following  are,  in  substance,  the  twelve  arti- 
cles or  principles  presented  by  Baron  Komura  to 
the  RuBsian  envoys  as  Japan's  irreducible  mini- 
mum terms  of  peace ; 

I. — RecoKDitlon  bj  Russia  of  the  preponderating  In- 
fluence of  Japan  in  Korea. 

II. — Simultaneous  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  military  forces. 

ni. — Transfer  absolutely  to  Japan  of  the  Russian 
leaseholds  in  the  Llno-tuug  peniasala,  including  Port 
Arthur  and  Daluy. 

IV.— The  return  to  China  of  the  entire  civil  admin- 
istration of  Manchuria,  in  accordance  with  Russia's 
treaty  with  China  (April,  1003). 

v.— Cession  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  island  ol 
Saghalien. 

VI. — Transfer  to  Japan  of  all  public  property,  docks, 
magazines,  and  military  warehouses  in  Port  Arthur 
and  I>alay  without  compensation,  Japan  agreeiog  to 
respect  all  rights  in  private  property. 

VII. — Transfer  to  Japan  of  the  Manchurian  Rf^lroad 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  Harhiu. 


Standpoint,  the- frequent  questions  and  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  the  Russian  journalist,  with  the 
Japanese  secretary's  answers,  were  interpreted 
by  the  world  as  ballons  d'essai  sent  out  by  the 
Russians,  while  Mr.  Sato's  replies  were  looked 
upon  as  conveying  the  substance  of  the  official 
Japanese  view.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
come  at  a  very  definite,  although  unofRcial,  idea 
of  the  terms  actually  offered  by  Japan's  envoys. 
The  list  of  the  twelve  propositions  which  fol- 
lows in  the  next  paragraph  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Japanese. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Re- 
Urrn'of  VIEW  reaches  its  readers  the  world 
Piatt.  wiii^  in  all  probability,  know  what 
were  the  exact  conditions  upon  which  Japan 
was  willing  to  make  peace.  Up  to  August  20, 
the  bondsof  secrecy  agreed  upon  between  the  en- 
voys of  the  two  countries  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  Japan's  demands  had  not  been  loosed.  The 
deliberations  had,  so  far  as  the  outside  world 
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VIII. — Retention  by  Russia  of  the  main  Manchorian 
line  to  Vladivostok. 

IX. — Reimbursement  [originally  called  indemnity] 
by  Russia  to  Japan  for  the  expenses  of  the  latter  for 
the  war  to  date. 

X. — Transfer  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  all  Russian  war- 
ships now  interned  in  Pacific  ports. 

XI. — Limitation  of  Russian  naval  strength  in  Pa- 
cific waters. 

XII. — Cession  by  Russia  to  Japan  of  fishing  rights 
on  the  Siberian  coast. 

Tk  A  t  ^^  Wednesday  morning,  August  9, 

and  the  at  1 0  o'clock,  the  first  session  of  the 
Break.  conference  was  held  in  the  naval 
"building,  at  which  details  of  procedure  were  ar- 
ranged. It  was  decided  to  use  both  the  French 
and  English  languages, — the  treaty,  however,  if 
one  were  made,  to  be  written  in  French.  The 
celerity  with  which  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted was  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  both  commissions.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  credentials  were  exchanged  and 
found  satisfactory.  Under  pledge  of  secrecy, 
the  twelve  articles  of  Japanese  peace  terms 
were  then  presented.  Baron  Komura,  the 
senior  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  desired  to  have 
these  proposals  taken  up  one  by  one  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Witte,  however,  objected  to  this,  and  Baron 
Komura  yielded,  handing  the  Russian  envoy 
the  entire  list.  On  Saturday,  August  12,  the 
Russians  replied,  agreeing,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, to  a  majority  of  the  proposals,  but  declin- 
ing to  consider  those  which  required  cession  of 
territory  or  the  payment  of  money.  Baron 
Komura  repeated  his  request  that  the  Japanese 
terms  be  taken  up  one  by  one.  The  Russians 
courteously  agreed,  and  thus  time  was  gained  by 
which  public  opinion  in  this  country  and,  it  may 
be,  diplomatic  (atid  perhaps  financial)  pressure 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  could 
be  exerted  to  influence  both  sides  to  agree. 

After  six  days  of  debate,  eight  ar- 

Refuaes  Land  ticles  of  the  twelve  had  been  agreed 

or  Money.     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Other  f  our  the  envoys 

had  agreed  to  disagree.  Articles  I.,  II.,  III.'  and 
IV.,  dealing  with  the  future  status  of  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  were 
passed  within  forty-eight  hours.  Each  article 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  protocol  and 
signed  by  each  of  the  four  envoys.  Article  V., 
it  is  generally  believed,  dealt  with  the  cession  of 
Saghalien,  and  this  was  the  first  point  of  diver- 
gence. Instead  of  declaring  the  negotiations 
fruitless,  the  envoys  very  wisely,  and  with  com- 
medable  business-like  methods,  decided  to  agree 
upon  as  much  as  they  could  agree,  so  that  these 
points  might  become  bases  for  further  negotiation. 
Later,  articles  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  XII.,  as  pre- 


sented by  Japan,  were  acceded  to  by  Russia, 
making  eight  in  all  on  which  the  Czar's  repre- 
sentatives had  yielded.  Upon  the  four  points 
of  the  cession  of  Saghalien,  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity,  the  transfer  of  the  interned  war- 
ships, and  the  limitation  of  Russia's  future  na- 
val strength  in  the  Pacific  Mr.  Witte  positively 
refused  to  yield.  Baron  Komura  was  equally 
firm,  and,  on  Friday,  August  18,  the  conference 
adjourned  until  the  following  Tuesday.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cabling  to 
Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg  to  learn  the  imperial 
wills  of  Czar  and  Mikado. 

President     ^^^^    ^^®    newspaper   comment    in 

Rooaeoeit    both  Japan  and  Russia  and  the  un- 

Takes  a  Hand.  ^^^^^-^  opinions  of  the  Staffs  of  both 

peace  commissions,  as  well  as  from  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  chief  envoys  and  their 
home  governments,  the  situation,  up  to  Satur- 
day, August  19,  was  not  very  bright  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  envoys 
themselves  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  they 
considered  their  work  practically  done.  They 
had  agreed  to  disagree,  and  they  waited  for  in- 
structions from  the  higher  powers.  The  Rus- 
sian contention  had  been  that  yielding  on  any 
of  the  four  points  above  mentioned  would  be 
compromising  to  Russia's  dignity  and  national 
honor,  and  that  the  Czar's  government  had  not 
been  vanquished, — only  defeated.  Japan's  con- 
tention had  all  along  been-  that  her  demands 
were  moderate  and  such  as  a  nation  beaten  so 
completely  as  Russia  ought  to  meet.  Moreover, 
it  was  believed  and  insisted  upon  in  Japan  that 
the  demands  of  the  Japanese  Government  were 
only  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
the  future  safety  and  stability  of  the  empire. 
Then,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  came  the  news 
that  Baron  Rosen  had  left  Portsmouth  for  Oyster 
Bay  in  response  to  a  request  from  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  world  knew  that  the  voice  of 
the  neutral  nations  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States  was  again  to  be  heard  in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  nations. 

^^^^^       Time  brings   strange  surprises  and 

and  the      shiftings  of  power.     In  the  history 

American  Jew.  ^^  ^^ns  country  there  have  been  few 

more  remarkable  or  dramatic  occurrences  than 
the  meeting  at  Portsmouth  of  Russia's  peace  en- 
voy. Count  Sergius  "Witte,  with  five  influential, 
wealthy  representatives  of  American  Judaism, 
presenting  in  a  dignified  way  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  brethren  in  Russia.  Some  weeks  ago, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Witte  would 
head  the  Russian  peace  commission  to  this  coun 
try,  Mr.  Adolph  Kraus,  a  well-known  and  sue- 
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ceeaful  (,'liicago  lawyer,  preHiiluiit  of  the  Hebrew 
fraternal  organization  B'nai  B'ritli,  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wille, 
who  ia  known  for  liia  liberal  sontimente,  to  pre- 
sent the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Russian  Hebrew. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  progressive,  liberal  views 
of  Mr.  Witte,  and  to  the  broad-mindedness  of 
Baron  Schlippenbach,  Russian  consul-general  in 
Chicago,  that,  without  knowing  what  arguments 
would  be  presented,  an  appointment  for  a  meet- 
ing was  secured  through  the  consul-general  be- 
fore Mr.  Witte  had  reached  this  country.  After 
a  conference  with  a  number  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can Hebrews,  a  self- constituted  committee  of 
five,  consistingof  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schifi,  Mr.  Oscar 
Straus.  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligm&n,  Mr.  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  and  Mr.  Kraua,  met,  Mr.  "Witte  by 
appointment  and  discussed  fully  and  frankly  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

^  At    first,    tliese    gentlemen,  most  of 

whom  have  large  financial  interests, 
were  averse  to  approaching  Mr. 
Witte,  fearing  that  the  world  would  regard 
Buch  a  meeting  as  a  conference  looking  toward 
financial  aid  to  Eusaia.  We  have  the  liighest 
antliority  for  the  assertion,  however,  that  no 
promises  of  financial  assistance  were  made  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  morally  certain,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  hankers  of  the  world,  through  whom 
Russia  must  secure  additional  loans,  have  at  last 
come  to  the  united  conclusion  that  there  shall 
be  BO  more  money  advanced  until  substantial 
guarantees  are  forthcoming  that  the  hard  lot 
of  the  Russian  Jew  will  be  alleviated.  Mr.  Witte 
was  approached  on  purely  humanitarian  and 
Bentimental  grounds,  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee having  been  authorized  by  the  organiza- 


tion to  ask.  not  for  partial  reform  or  ameliora- 
tion, but  tliat  the  Jews  in  Russia  be  granted 
exactly  the  same  rights  that  they  enjoy  in  this 
country.  In  their  long  conference  with  Mr. 
Witte  (on  Monday,  August  14),  Messrs.  Kraua 
and  Straus,  who  acted  as  spokesmen,  succeeded 
in  eliciting  from  the  Russian  envoy  ezpreestons 
of  opinion  and  declarations  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  government  which  justify 
.  them  in  declaring  that  substantial  concessions  will 
be  made  Co  the  Russian  Jew  in  the  near  future. 

...  Although  it  had  been  the  general  ex- 

Mationai  pectatiou  that  on  the  first  birthday 
Atiamug.  ^f  j^g  young  Czarevitch  (August 
12)  the  Czar  would  issue  a  manifesto  summon- 
ing a  national  assembly,  or  Duma,  it  was  not 
until  a  week  later  that  the  long- looked -for  an- 
nouncement was  made  simultaneously  from  Mos- 
cow and  Peterhoff.  Saturday,  August  19  (Au- 
gust 6,  Russian  style),  will  go  down  into  history 
as  the  day  upon  which  a  Russian  Czar  first  grant- 
ed his  people  an  actual  share  in  the  government. 
The  imperial  manifesto  follows : 

The  Empire  of  Rassia  ia  formed  sod  strengtliened 
by  the  indestructible  solidaritj  of  tlie  Czar  with  the 
people  and  of  the  people  with  the  Cun.  The  concord 
and  union  of  the  Ciar  and  his  people  ia  a  gr«at  moral 
force  which  haa  creat«<l  Russia  In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies by  protecting  her  from  all  misrortuncH  and  all  at- 
tacks, and  has  constituted  to  the  present  time  a  pledge 
of  unity,  inileiiendeoce,  integrity,  material  well-being, 
and  iDtellectual  development  in  (he  present  and  the 

In  our  manifesto  of  Februar}-  34,  1903,  we  calkii  to  a 
close  understanding  all  faithful  sons  of  the  fatherland 
in  order  to  perfect  tbe  organization  of  the  state  hy  es- 
tablishing solidly  the  order  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
state  and  of  them.    We  devoted  ourselves  to  the  task 
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of  coordinating  the  elective  and  pablic  institutions  with 
the  governmental  authorities  and  removing  the  disar 
greements  existing  between  them  which  reacted  so  dis- 
astrously on  the  normal  course  of  the  national  life. 

The  Czars  of  our  ancestors  constantly  had  that 
object  in  view,  and  the  time  is  come  to  follow  out  their 
good  intentions  and  summon  elected  representatives 
from  the  whoFe  of  Russia  to  take  a  constant  and  active 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  laws,  attaching  for  this 
purpose  to  the  higher  state  institutions  a  special  con- 
sultative body  intrusted  with  the  preliminary  elabora- 
tion and  discussion  of  measures  and  the  examination  of 
the  state  budget. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  preserving  the 
fundamental  law  regarding  autocratic  power,  we  have 
deemed  it  well  to  form  a  Gosoudarstvennaia  Duma 
[State  Council]  and  approve  regulations  for  elections 
to  this  Duma,  extending  the  validity  of  these  laws  to 
the  whole  territory  of  the  empire,  with  some  exceptions 
only  as  may  be  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of 
some  regions  in  which  special  conditions  obtain. 

As  regards  participation  in  the  labors  of  the  Gosou- 
darstvennaia Duma  of  delegates  from  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  for  questions  concerning  the  empire  in  gen- 
eral and  the  grand  duchy  in  particular,  we  will  take 
special  measures.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  ordered 
the  minister  of  the  interior  to  submit  immediately  for 
our  approbation  regulations  for  elections  to  the  Duma, 
so  that  delegates  from  fifty  governments  and  the  mili- 
tary province. of  the  Don  may  be  able  to  assemble  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  January,  1906. 

We  reserve  to  ourselves  entirely  the  care  of  perfect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Gosoudarstvennaia  Duma, 
and  when  the  course  of  events  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  changes  corresponding  completely  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire  we  shall  not  fail  to 
give  at  the  proper  moment  the  necessary  indication. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  are  elected  by 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  people,  and  who  are  now 
called  upon  to  take  part  In  the  legislative  work  of  the 
government,  will  show  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Russia  worthy  of  the  imperial  trust  in  virtue  of  which 
they  have  been  invited  to  cooperate  in  this  great  work, 
and  that  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  institutions 
and  authorities  of  state  established  by  us  they  will  con- 
tribute profitably  and  zealously  to  our  labors  for  the 
well-being  of  our  common  mother,  Russia,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  unity,  security,  and  greatness  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  for  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

In  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  labors 
of  the  institutions  established,  with  unshakable  con- 
fidence in  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  great  historical  destinies  reserved  by  Divine  Prov- 
idence for  our  beloved  fatherland,  we  firmly  hope  that 
with  the  help  of  God  Almighty  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  her  sons  Russia  will  emerge  triumphant  from  the 
trying  ordeals  through  which  she  is  now  passing  and 
will  renew  her  strength  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
her  history,  extending  over  a  thousand  years. 

Nicholas. 


The 


While  the   Duma  will  be  merely  a 

Constitution  Consulting  body,  the  Czar  not  con- 

of  the  Duma,  ceding  any  of  his  autocratic  power, 

there  are  provisions  in  the  document  setting  forth 

the  organization  and  powers  of  the  Duma  which 


will  make  a  constitution  possible.  This  body,  de- 
clares the  first  paragraph,  is  established  for  the 
preliminary  discussion  and  study  of  legislative 
propositions  "which,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental laws,  will  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
autocratic  authority  by  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire." Members  of  the  Duma,  which  will  rep- 
resent all  Russia,  are  to  be  elected  for  five  years, 
although  the  Emperor  may  dissolve  the  body  at 
any  time  and  order  new  elections.  The  ex- 
penses are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  president  and  vice-president  are 
to  be  elected  annually  from  among  the  mem- 
bers, who  will  enjoy  absolute  freedom  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  matters  **  within  the 
competence  of  the  Duma."  As  to  the  authority 
or  competence  of  this  body,  the  rescript  says  : 

The  competence  of  the  Duma  shall  extend  (a)  to  all 
questions  relating  to  new  laws  and  the  modification  or 
amplification  and  temporary  suspension  or  appeal  of 
existing  laws ;  also  to  making  or  altering  appointments 
to  the  staffs  of  the  ministries  and  to  the  expenditure 
thereby  involved ;  (2>)  to  departmental,  ministerial,  and 
national  budgets,  and  to  other  expenditures  not  pro- 
vided for  therein ;  (c)  to  the  financial  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  empire ;  (d)  to  the  expropriation  of 
any  portion  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  state  ;  (c) 
to  the  construction  of  railways  by  the  state ;  (f)  to 
matters  submitted  to  the  Duma  by  imperial  decree. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  new  body, 
Powers       which   will   meet   some  time  in  the 

month  of  January,  1906,  are:  (1) 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  taxes  in  provinces 
where  there  are  no  zemstvos  ;  (2)  initiative  in 
the  repealing  or  modification  of  old  laws  and  the 
adoption  of  new  laws  (no  power,  however,  to 
touch  the  fundamental  law  of  administration)  ; 
and  (3)  the  right  to  interpellate  ministers  and 
chiefs  of  departments  and  call  their  attention  to 
infractions  of  existing  laws.  Measures  passed 
by  the  Duma  go  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  combined  conclusions  are  submitted  to 
the  Emperor,  whose  decision  is  final.  Elections 
for  representatives  are  to  be  held  in  only  twenty- 
six  towns,  which  are  named.  In  all  others,  and 
in  the  provinces  and  territories,  election  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  an  electoral  college,  members 
of  which  will  be  chosen  by  the  landowners,  city 
electors,  and  delegates  of  the  peasants.  The  last 
will  have  the  riglit  to  choose  two  delegates  from 
each  canton.  The  voting  qualification  is  based 
on  a  property  holding,  and  the  only  persons 
barred  are  women,  men  under  twenty-five,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  active  service,  officials  exer- 
cising their  functions,  and  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  language.  "  Special  meas- 
ures "  are  to  be  applied  in  the  cases  of  Finland 
and  Poland.     Contained  in  the  grudgingly  con- 
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ceded  right  of  repreBeatation,  however,  and  be- 
hind &U  the  vague,  exalted  phraseology  of  the 
rescript,  there  is  the  genn  of  a  conBtitutional 


[     SIKKEIEWICZ,     THB     I 


Although  ordered  to  diaperae  hy  the 
Zimttm  police,  the  great  zemstvo  cougreaB  in 
Congrttt.  jjogcow,  which  began  its  BeBsiona  on 
July  19,  continued  its  work,  and  ita  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  delegatea  from  all  eectiona 
of  the  empire,  after  voting  the  Bulygin  acheme 
unsatisfactory,  drafted  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
long- pro miaed  Ruasian  national  asaembly.  Count 
Heyden,  the  presiding  officer,  informed  the  police 
that  the  meeting  waa  acting  with  the  Czar'a  an 
thority.  The  officera,  however,  insisted  upon 
taking  down  the  names  of  those  present,  a  de- 
mand which  was  even  gladly  complied  with. 
Most  of  the  Bpectators  even  inaiated  that  their 
names  should  also  be  recorded,  several  of  them 
shouting,  "Count  ns  ;  write  down  all  Rusa 
For  reporting  the  proceedings  of  this  cong 
a  number  of  Russian  journals,  including  the 
Slovo,  were  suspended.  At  the  neit  congress, 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where  there  are  no 
zenistvoB  will  be  represented.  Meanwhile,  the 
old  system  goes  on,  and  the  policy  of  repreasion 
knows  no  break.     While  the  Czar  is  proclaim- 


ing a  national  aasembly  hia  lieutenants  are  com- 
mitting, not  only  crimes,  but  blunders.  Gov- 
ernor Maximovitch,  of  Warsaw,  has  just,  it  is 
reported,  ordered  the  forcible  detention  in  his 
home  of  Henrik  Sienkiewicz,  the  Polish  novel- 
iat,  and  known  to  the  Poles  aa  their  moat  precious 
national  asset,  for  publishing  documents  in  op- 
position to  the  Russification  of  FoliBh  schools. 
This  will  only  serve  to  intensify  the  animosity 
and  hatred  of  the  Poles  toward  the  autocracy, — 
a  hatred  already  very  bitter. 

^^^^,  The  close  of  summer  finds  the  Amer- 
Ciuitinait  ican  farmer  rejoicing  in  bountiful 
Pretptnty.  harvests  and  a  high  price-level.  Not 
in  many  years  haa  there  been  issued  a  mora  en- 
couraging crop  report  than  that  of  August,  1905. 
The  yield  of  wheat  promises  to  be  eecond  only 
to  that  of  1901,  and  it  aeems  probable  that  the 
com  crop  will  exceed  the  record  made  in  1899, 
— a  total  of  more  than  2,666,000,000  bushels  ; 
but  the  present  estimate  is  subject,  of  course,  to 
deductions  due  to  aubaequent  damage  to  the 
growing  corn  from  bad  weather  conditions. 
Barley,  too,  bids  fair  to  make  a  record  this  year, 
while  oats  and  rye  are  likely  to  fall  only  slightly 
below  the  banner  harvest  of  1902.  This  year's 
oats  crop  is  estimated  at  about  950,000,000 
buahela,  aa  against  900,000,000  bushels  in  1904. 
As  a  natural  result  of  the  proapecta  of  large 
cereal  crops,  the  prices  bf  bread  stuffs  have  suf- 
fered a  moderate  decline,' but  dairy  products, 
abeep,  and  hogs  are  bringing  better  pricea  than 
a  year  ago.  Even  the  pricea  of  the  cereals  aver- 
age about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  crops  were  relatively  small. 

The  proaperoua  condition  of  Okla- 
itatrof'  homa  and  the  Indian  Territory  is 
Oklahoma,  clearly  set  forth  in  the  illustrated  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Matson  on  page  310  of 
this  number  of  the  Rbtikw.  The  people  of  these 
two  Territoriea  held  a  joint  Statehood  conven- 
tion at  Oklahoma  City  in  July.  In  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  original  desire  tor  separate 
Statehood,  this  •'  single  Statehood  "  convention, 
attended  by  a  thousand  delegatea,  waa  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  harmony  and  single-minded- 
nesB.  "  Statehood  now  "  was  the  popular  slogan, 
and  no  other  issues  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  great  desideratum.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  for  Statehood  simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  twin  Territoriea  now  have  auflB- 
cient  area,  population,  and  resources  to  constitute 
a  State,  and  that  the  character  of  the  population 
entitlea  them  to  admission  as  such.  Indian  Ter- 
ritory haa  become  largely  a  white  man's  country, 
and,  even  aside  from  ^e  approaching  dissolution 
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oi  tribal  goverDments,  ite  business  intereeta  de- 
mand a  form  of  government  suited  to  changed 
conditions.  The  need  of  railroad-rate  regulation, 
especially,  is  atrongly  felt.  It  is  true  that  a  call 
for  a  separate  Statehood  convention  for  Indian 
Territory  late  in  August  was  issued,  bat  in  view 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  practical  unanimity  shown 
at  Oklahoma  City  in  July,  the  opposing  move- 
ment was  not  expected  to  obtain  much  support. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  two  Territories  will  be  admitted  as  a 
single  State. 

The  scenes  at  the  opening  of  Okla- 
uintaii  homa,  in  1889,  were  recalled  last 
LundRuih.  mQjjth  ou  the  Uintah  reservation,  in 
northeastern  Utah,  when  a  tract  consisting  of 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  was  thrown 
open  to  location  in  a  rotation  determined  by  lot. 
Of  this  entire  tract  not  more  than  one-fourth  is 
deemed  desirable  for  farming  purposes.  This 
more  desirable  agricultural  land  will  bo  divided 
among  some  sixteen  hundred  heads  of  families 
who  have  drawn  the  prizes  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  sixteen  hundred  farms, 
at  the  proportion  obtaining  in  the  opened  irri- 
gated sections  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  will  in  a 
few  years  support  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  through  farming  alone.  As  the  farms 
are  subdivided  this  population  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. The  eagerness  to  secure  these  unirri- 
gated  lands,  all  of  which  lie  at  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  or  more  from  any  railroad,  shows 
that  the  proverbial  land  hunger  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  not  yet  been  fully  sated.  Judg- 
ing by  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  vicinity  of  "\'ernal,  Utah,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Uintah  reservation 
farms  will  within  a  few  years  be  as  fertile  and 
productive  as  any  farming  lands  in  the  West. 


It  is  stated  that  much  of  the  available  land  is 
suitable  for  grazing  even  without  irrigation. 
There  are  also  limited  areas  said  to  be  rich  in 
gilsenite  and  other  minerals. 

Baoftar  Taft^^^  pa^ty  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
'"'tottt  °  aentatives,  headed  by  Secretary  Taft, 
f/(/p/ii«.  „,jjp,j  igfj  j,j[g  country  early  in  July, 
after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Japan  was  en- 
thusiastically received  at  Manila  on  August  5, 
and  has  spent  several  weeks  in  traveling  over 
various  portions  of  the  Philippines  and  gather- 
ing important  information  regarding  the  present 
commercial,  industrial,  and  political  condition 
of  the  islands.  Secretary  Taft's  speech,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  at  the  dinner  given  by  natives  to  his 
party  outlines  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  the  insular  government.  The  most 
important  announcement  that  the  Secretary  felt 
called  upon  to  make  on  this  occasion  bad  to  do 
with  the  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  popular 
assembly.  He  declared  that  if  no  insurrection 
existed  such  an  assembly  would  be  chosen  by 
April,  1907.  Secretary  Taft  in  no  way  blinked 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  at  the 
present  time  ready  for  self-government.  Speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Taft  said  to  the  Filipinos  that  the  President  felt 
charged  with  the  duty  of  proceeding  on  the 
present  policy  and  maintaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  islands  "as  an  in- 
strument of  the  gradual  education  and  elevation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Filipino  people  to  a  self-gov- 
erning community."  This  utterance  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  was  received  with  the  fullest  approba- 
tion, not  only  by  the  Filipinos  themselves,  but 
by  representative  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  had  in  years  past  opposed 
the  administration's  Philippine  policy.  Several 
of  the  members  of  Congress  who  accompanied 
Secretary  Taft  became  converts  to  free  trade  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  . 
and  it  is  announced  that  a  bill  to  that  end  will 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

nt  Aimrieaa  ^*  '^  obvious  that  the  administration's 
faiiit  In  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Filipinos 
Education.  -^  fundamentally  a  policy  of  educa- 
tion. Foreign  observers  familiar  with  the  colo- 
nial experiences  of  other  nations  have  criticised 
the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
ground  that  it  involves  a  disproportionately 
large  expenditure  for  education,  to  the  relative 
neglect  of  material  development,  such  as  the 
building  of  good  roads  and  rapid  improvement 
in  methods  of  farming  and  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  tropical  coun- 
tries— say  these  critics. — is  all   against  such  a 
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scheme  of  universal  education  aa  the  Amot-icans 
have  Bupe  rim  posed  on  the  Filipinos.  The  an- 
swer to  such  criticiema  haa  been  that  England's 
experience  in  the  tropics,  valuable  as  it  may  be 
to  England  herself,  ofEers  no  baais  on  which  the 
United  States  can  formulate  a  policy.  Great 
Britain  haa  not  sought  to  confer  popular  govern- 
ment on  her  subject  peoples  in  tropical  regiona, 
and  hence  she  has  formulated  no  educational 
policy  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  fact  that 
she  has  in  many  instances  succeeded  iu  bringing 
material  prosperity  to  her  tropical  peoples  with- 
out attempting  to  establiah  univeraal  education 
is  no  ground  for  insisting  that  tropical  peoples 
are  of  necessity  incapable  of  education  or  of  ul- 
timately achieving  the  boon  of  eelf-government. 
It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  been  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Filipino  problem  that 
a  system  of  education  may,  and  in  tlie  course  of 
time  must,  do  much  to  prepare  the  Filipinos 
for  assuming  the  dutiea  and  exercising  the  rights 
which  pertain  to  all  self-governing  peoples. 

j^  Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  our 

puiipfiint  six  years'  sojourn  in  the  archipelago 
SehMi  8»>ttm.  j^  ^^^^.^  encouraging  than  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  to  the  American  schoolteach- 
ers, followed  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 


insular  school  system.     The  importance  of  tha 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  islands  by  Amer- 
ican school  officers  and  organizers  ia  very  imper- 
fectly understood  in  this  country.     The  fact  that 
more  than  half  a  million  children  and  youths  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  Philippine  public  schools 
can  only  be  appreciated  in  its  true  significance 
when  we  remember  that  instruction  in  English 
is  required  in  all  grades,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
teaching  ia  done  altogether  in  English,  and  that 
attendance  at  the  schools  is  entirely  voluntary. 
The  fact  that  a  school  aystem  of  such  magnitude 
could  he  developed  under  the  peculiarly  difficult 
conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines  and  made 
a  popular  institution  throughout  the  archipelago 
within  seven  years  after  the  sinking  of  the  Span- 
ish ships  in  Manila  Bay  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  executive  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  American  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  to  the  ialands  with  the  idea  of 
doing  pioneer  work  in  education.     Hundreds  of 
teachers  who  take  positions   each  year  in  the 
Philippines   have    an   influence  outside  of    the 
schoolroom  far  greater  in   aome  respects  than 
they  had  at  home.    'They  are  continually  brought 
in  contact  with  the  local  governing  bodies,  are 
called  upon  for  advice  on  civic  and  social  mat- 
ters, and  have  a  thousand  and  one  opportunities 
to  mold  the  political  insti- 
tutions   of  this   interesting 
people  at  the  foriiiative  pe- 
riod.    The  development  of 
legal  institutions  in  the  ar- 
chipelago  is    described    by 
Judge    Lobingier    on   page 
336  of  this  Review. 

and  greater  part  of 
CAauiau«ua.  j\^ugQg(^  Presi- 
dent Rooserelt  enjoyed  the 
quiet  of  his  home. at  Oyster 
Bay.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month,  however,  he  address- 
ed a  great  gathering  held  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  To- 
tal Abstinence  Union  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 
President  John  Mitchell,  of 
the  Mine  Workers,  in  intro- 
I  ducing  the  President,  made 
an  able  defense  of  trade- 
unionism  and  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  the  part  played 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  three  years 
ago  in  the  settlement  of  the 
iLA.  anthracite  strike  and  of  the 
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resulting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
miners  and  their  families.  The  President  de- 
clared hia  belief  in  trade-unons,  "  wisely  and 
justly  handled,  in  which  the  rightful  purpose 
to  Ijenefit  those  connected  with  them  is  not  ac- 
companied by  a  desire  to  do  injustice  or  wrong 
to  others."  On  the  following  day,  the  President 
s[>oke  at  Chautauqua  on  the  two  Bubjects  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  federal  control  of  cor- 
porations. He  made  it  clear  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  to  be  made  an  excuse  for  ag- 
grandizement on  our  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us.  At  the  same  time, 
WB  shall  not  permit  it  to  be  used  as  a  shield  to 
protect  any  of  these  republics  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  misdeeds  against  foreign 
nations.  Furthermore,  since  we  prevent  other 
nations  from  interfering  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  the  weaker  re- 
publics in  the  direction  of  permanent  peace  and 
order.     In  regard  to  corporations  engaged  in 


interstate  commerce,  the  President  outlined  a 
possible  method  of  federal  control  by  requiring 
such  corporations  to  produce  proof  that  they  are 
not  parties  to  any  contract  or  combination  in 
violation  of  law. 

The  demand  for  some  form  of  fed- 
,  imoniiKt  eral  regulation  of  the  insurance  busi- 
QuettiiHi.  jnQgg  ij^g  gFowu  strouger  of  late,  and 
representatives  of  some  of  the  great  companies 
are  committed  to  such  a  policy.  An  outline  of 
the  arguments  used  will  be  found  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  on 
page  343  of  this  Review.  Ihe  New  York  legis- 
lative committee  to  investigate  the  insurance 
question,  headed  by  Senator  "William  W.  Arm- 
strong, with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
James  McKeen  as  counsel,  has  begun  its  inquiry 
into  the  management  ot  the  great  New  York 
companies.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
seems  to  have  been    misconceived  by  some   of 
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the  newspapers.  Its  primary  object  is  not  to 
expose  wrongdoing  or  corruption,  but  to  fur- 
nieh  the  necessary  groundwork  ol  information 
regarding  the  insurance  business  on  which  fu- 
ture legislation  may  properly  be  based.  It  had 
been  our  intention  to  publish  in  this  number  of 
the  Beview  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  facts 
thus  far  brought  to  light  since  the  Equitable  ex- 
posures began.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  for 
certain  reasons,  to  defer  the  publication  of  this 
article  another  month.  In  our  October  issue  we 
hope  to  include  important  material  that  is  not  at 
this  date  ready  for  the  press. 


^teiprocltg 


A  number  of  important  exporting 
.._  .  .  interests  united  some  months  ago 
"Dual  Tariff." ^j^  a  csll  fof  a  Conference  at  Chicago 
on  the  subject  of  trade  reciprocity.  This  con- 
ference, which  met  on  August  1 6,  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  commercial  bodies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  developed  considerable 
interest  in  the  subject  of  tariff  concessions  to 
foreign  countries.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  conference  seems  to  have  been  the  recent 
declaration  of  Germany's  tariff  policy,  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  our  August 
number.  The  conference  was  addressed  by 
United  States  Senator  Cullom,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  by  Governors  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  Mickey,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  The  sense 
of  the  conference,  as  it  was  finally  crystallized 
in  resolutions,  was  that  the  only  practical  method 
of  relieving  the  present  strained  situation  in  our 
trade  relations  is  through  the  establishment  of  a 
dual,  or  maximum  and  minimum,  tariff.  This 
position  taken  by  the  conference  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  but  rather  as  a  newer  means  of 
gaining  the  same  end, — namely,  reciprocal  trade 
concessions.  So  many  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  killed  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  the 
advocates  of  that  fKilicy  have  well-nigh  aban- 
doned hope  of  ever  achieving  any  notable  suc- 
cess. The  ■■  dual  tariff  "  idea  is  imported  from 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  proposed  that  our 
present  tariff  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  two  sets  of  duties,  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum,  the  former  to  apply  to  all  coun- 
tries which  give  to  our  exports  less  favorable 
treatment  than  the  best  they  accord  to  those 
from  any  other  country,  the  latter  to  be  ap- 
plied to  those  countries  where  our  exports  re- 
ceive as  good  treatment  as  the  best  that  is  given 
to  any  country.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  old 
idea  of  "the  most  favored  nation."  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  shall  determine  how  this  dual  tariff 


shall  be  applied  in  specific  instances.  ITiere  wUI 
thus  be  no  need  to  negotiate  special  treaties,  and 
the  securing  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
any  particular  country  will  not  be  contingent 
on  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  This,  it  should  he  remarked,  is  a  strictly 
protectionist  device,  and  if  it  ever  becomes  ef- 
fective, it  will  he  by  the  votes  of  protectionists 
in  Congress. 

While  the  past  summer  has  been 
Campaigni  marked  by  the  Usual  apathy  of  the 
fonahadowid.  „ ^Q  year"  in  politics,  the  two  or 
three  exceptional  instances  of  political  activity 
during  the  hot  season  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
notice.  From  the  first  of  May  until  late  in 
August,  the  State  of  Virginia  was  the  scene  of 
an  active  political  campaign,  which  culminated 
in  the  Democratic  primaries  for  choice  of  United 
States  .Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Martin.  Senator  Martin's  opponent  in  this  can- 
vass was  Gov.  A.  J.  Montague,  by  whom  the 
adoption  of  legalized  primaries  in  Virginia  was 
brought  about.  Governor  Montague  has  been 
credited  with  many  important  reforms  in  State 
affairs,  notably  in  educational  lines,  and  is  also 
regarded  a«  one  of  the  ablest  public  speakers  in 
the  South.  He  and  Senator  Martin  took  part 
repeatedly  in  joint  debates,  and  in  the  course  of 
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the  campaign  nearly  every  community  in  Vir- 
ginia baJ  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  of  the  day.  Not  for 
many  years  in  Virginia  baa  there  been  so 
thorough  an  exposition  of  national  affairs  in 
a  political  canvass.  Meanwhile,  the  Republi- 
cans of  Virginia  have  nominated  for  governor 
the  Hon.  Luinsford  L.  Lewis,  formerly  chief 
justice  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tlie  Virginia  bar.  In  Maryland, 
much  interest  has  besn  developed  in  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  disfrancbiBing 
negroes.  TIjc  Democratic  party  is  divided  on 
this  proposition.  In  New  York  City,  there  was 
a  distinct  departure  from  traditional  pmctice  in 
District  Attorney  Jerome's  early  announcement 
of  bis  candidacy  for  reelection.  Mr.  Jerome 
proposes  to  be  nominated  by  petition,  and  not 
by  any  political  organization.  His  petition  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  two  thousand  signatures 
accessary  to  nominate  him,  and  if  be  is  elected 
Mr.  Jerome  will  be  under  no  obligation,  expriss 
or  implied,  to  any  party  leader  or  group  of 
leaders  in  tbe  city  of  New  York. 

/,     f„^,  1^6  most  serious  epidemic  of  yellow 
at  fever  that  has  visited  New  Orleans 

HtmOritani,  -^^  ^  period  of  almost  thirty  years  be 
gan  with  a  few  concealed  cases  late  in  tbe  montli 
of  May  and  prevailed  fur  six  weeks  before  it  was 
discovered  by  the  health  authorities.     Naturally, 


ir  reaomlaMloD  «( the  prlnurtea.i 


(Candidate  (or  tbe  United  SMtes  Senatorelilp.) 

in  its  early  stages  the  disease  spread  almost  en- 
tirely among  tbe  more  ignorant  and  less  cleanly 
classes,  so  that  tbe  percentage  of  mortality  soon 
became  large.  The  sanitary  authorities  of  New 
Orleans,  in  coping  with  the  epidemic,  proceed- 
ed from  the  first  upon  the  well-known  "mos- 
quito theory  '"  of  infection.  Prompt  and  effective 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  destroy  the 
swarm  of  mosquitoes  and  to  do  away  with  their 
breeding-places.  Tbe  officials  of  neighboring 
States  and  municipalities,  recalling  the  horrors 
of  former  visitations  of  tbe  plague,  took  some 
unreasonable  measures  of  quarantine  against 
New  Orleans.  This  led  to  unnecessary  compli- 
cations and  not  a  little  ill-feeling.  The  whole 
situation  was  greatly  improved  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  city  and  State  authorities,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice took  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  sanitation. 
The  city  was  at  once  divided  into  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  marine  liospital  surgeon  was 
placed,  while  under  him  a  force  of  workers  pro- 
ceeded with  the  details  of  fumigation  and  other 
sanitary  work,  very  much  on  the  same  lines 
tliat  were  followed  so  successfully  in  the  clean- 
ing up  of  the  city  of  Havana,  several  years  ago. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  this  service  are  familiar 
with  the  methods  employed  in  fighting  epidem- 
ics, and  tbe  country  at  large  may  rely  on  their 
making  iborougli  work  of  the  responsibilities  in- 
trusted to  them.  The  course  of  the  epidemic  has 
closely  paralleled  that  of  the  year  I87S.  The 
number  of  cases  in  1905  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
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Alabama,  and  Florida,  where  the  fever  made  ita 
appearance,  it  seems  to  have  been  completely 
stamped  out.  Up  to  the  middle  of  August,  there 
had  been,  in  New  Orleans,  a  total  of  1T6  deaths 
out  of  1,146  cases  reported.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  there  bad 
been  24  deaths.  In  18TS,  there  were  from  30 
to  60  deaths  a   day.     Undoubtedly   the  fever 


1878,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  much 
smaller.  The  sproTid  of  the  fuver  outside  of  New 
Orleans  has  lieen  conGned  to  the  Louisiana  par- 
ishes immediately  around  New  Orleans,  and  to 
seven  parisliea  in  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  State.     In  the  .States  of  Mississippi, 


LociitlAMA  (to  Uncle  Sam) :  "  I  am  glad  j-ou  come 
From  the  Ohio  State  Joumai  (Colnmbas.) 


gained  great  headway  in  New  Orleans  becanse 
of  its  concealment  for  so  many  weeks,  and  this 
has  rendered  the  task  of  stamping  it  out  doubly 
difficult.  One  of  thesaddestincidentsconnected 
with  this  visitation  of  the  fever  was  tlw  death  of 
Archbishop  Chapello,  who  fell  in  the  midst  of 
efforts  to  relieve  tlie  stricken. 

"While  the  attention  of  the  govem- 
'^'paHarna^''  •"^"''  sanitary  ofBcials  has  been  cen- 
tered on  New  Orleans,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  has  been  grappling  with  sim- 
ilar problems  in  the  canal  zone.  The  alarm 
which  was  sounded  a  few  months  ago  has  quick- 
ly decreased  with  the  diminishing  number  of 
deaths  from  yellow  fever,  but  the  canal  author- 
ities are  fully  determined  that  before  the  actual 
construction  of  the  canal  is  begun  in  good  ear- 
nest the  most  thorough  measures  known  to  mod- 
ern sanitary  science  shall  be  put  in  force 
throughout  the  canal  strip.     President  Shouts, 
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of  the  commission,  who  recently  made  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  Panama,  is  Tully  convinced  that  in 
the  programme  oi  the  commission's,  operations 
sanitation  must  have  t!ie  first  place.  Measares 
are  now  under  way  which  lie  believes  will  make 
the  zone  habitable  and  make  poeeihle  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  the  most  important 
engineering  undertaking  of  our  day.  Some- 
thing haa  been  done,  also,  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  workiitgmeu  on  the  canal,  especially 
ill  the  matter  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  life 
at  reasonable  cost  and  providing  suitable  housing 
accommodations  for  canal  employees  outside  of 
Panama  and  Colon,  which  seem  to  bo  at  present 
the  only  fever-infected  points  on  the  Isthmus. 

A  meeting  of  Porto  Ricans  at  San 
hitht  Jnan,  in  July,  memorialized  Congreas 
Wtttindiet.  £jjj.  ^jj  elective  insular  senate  in  place 
of  the  legislative  council  now  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the 
appointment  of  insular  officers  by  the  governor 
oi  Porto  Eico,  with  the  consent  of  the  insular 
senate,  instead  of  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  at  present.  Such  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  would  really  mean  the 
transfer  of  all  responsibility  from  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Many  sincere 
friends  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  including  Bishop 


Van  Buren,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
question  tlie  wisdom  of  so  radical  a  change  at 
this  time.  During  the  summer.  Dr.  Jacob  H.Hol- 
lander, the  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  Santo  Domingo,  after  visiting  that 
country  and  studying  conditions  there,  wont  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  claims 
against  Santo  Domingo,  and  reported  the  results 
of  his  investigation  to  President  Roosevelt.  Dr. 
Hollander  was  impressed  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
Santo  Domingans.  His  findings  as  to  the  justice 
of  European  claims  have  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. Dr.  Hollander  is  now  on  a  special  tour  of 
investigation  through  the  West  Indies,  studying 
the  finance  systems  of  tlie  various  colonial  gov- 
ernments, with  a  view  to  adopting  certain  features 
jn  the  financial  administration  of  Porto  Rico. 

Ciaina  '^''"^  important  judicial  decisions  in- 
AgaiBsi  volving  Venezuela  and  its  foreign 
'"""'  relation?  were  made  last  month.  In 
the  Hi-st  place,  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Castro  government  against  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  was  given  on  Au- 
gust J  by  the  Court  of  Cassation.  An  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  case  was 
presented  in  these  pages  of  the  Review  for  July. 
The  original  decision  of  May  last  is  affirmed,  and 
the  concession  annulled.     Of  course,  a  protest 
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against  the  decision  lias  been  made  by  the  cor- 
poration, but  it  is  announced  that  our  govern- 
ment will  await  the  report  of  Judge  Calhoun, 
who  is  mailing  an  inquiry  in  Venezuela,  before 
acting.  Final  judgment  in  the  suit  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  against  the  French  Cable 
Company  has  also  been  announced  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  confirming  the  original  decision  of 
March  last.  The  cable  company  is  accused  of 
breaking  its  contract  in  failing  to  observe  the 
condition  calling  for  the  construction  of  an 
ocean  cable  to  the  United  States,  and  also  a  na- 
tional coastwise  line.  At  the  same  time,  claims 
aggregating  more  than  $650,000  held  by  the 
French  Government  against  Venezuela,  out  of  a 
total  of  $8,000,000,  have  been  allowed  by  Referee 
Frank  Plumley,  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  to  whom  they 
had  been  referred  for  final  adjudication.  These 
claims  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  Venezue- 
lan courts.  Mr.  Plumley,  whose  decision  in  this 
matter  is  final,  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  refereeing  European  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela, beginning  with  his  services  as  umpire  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
several  years  ago. 


Just  what  part  will  be  played  by  the 
BtaowiMMiity.  United  States  Government  oflBcially 

in  the  settlement  of  the  various  claims 
against  Venezuela  cannot  be  laid  down  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  safe  to  assume  the  justice  of  any 
part  we  may  play,  however.  President  Roose- 
velt's recognition  of  the  heavy  responsibility  en- 
tailed by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  never,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  and  unmistakably  evinced 
than  in  the  coui*se  of  his  address  at  Chautauqua 
on  August  1 1,  when  he  said  : 

Should  any  of  our  neighbors,  no  matter  how  turbu- 
lent, how  disregardful  of  our  rights,  finally  get  into 
such  a  position  that  the  utmost  limits  of  our  forbear- 
ance are  reached,  all  the  people  south  of  us  may  rest 
assured  that  no  action  will  ever  be  taken  save  what  is 
absolutely  demanded  by  our  self-respect ;  that  this 
action  will  not  take  the  form  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment on  our  part,  and  that  it  will  only  be  taken  at  all 
with  the  most  extreme  reluctance,  and  not  without 
having  exhausted  every  effort  to  avert  it. 

The  British  Government  having  final- 
Programme  o/  ly  agreed,  in  detail,  to  the  Canadian 
Defense,  offer  to  assume  military  control  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  important  British  naval 
establishments  on  the  American  continent,  Hali- 
fax and  Esquimault — the  one  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  on  the  Pacific — will  become,  from  the 
1st  of  the  present  month,  defensive  posts  of  the 
Dominion  Government  instead  of  British  gar- 
risons. Three  years  ago,  during  the  discussion 
jn  the  mother  country  as  to  the  propriety  of  de- 


manding from  the  colonies  their  share  in  the 
burdens  of  imperial  defense,  Canada  refused  to 
contribute  unless  she  were  given  control  and 
direction  of  such  military  and  naval  posts  as 
were  within  her  borders.  At  the  colonial  con- 
ference of  the  same  year  (1902),  the  Dominion 
expressed  her  willingness  to  assume  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  garrisoning  Halifax  and 
Esquimault,  and  her  taking  over  these  posts 
(only,  of  course,  so  far  as  land  defense  is  con- 
cerned) marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  military 
policy  of  the  Dominion,  which  has  been  fathered 
by  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Canadian  minister  of 
militia.  This  assumption  of  responsibility,  Sir 
Frederick  believes,  is  only  the  beginning.  He 
believes  Canada  should  build  a  chain  of  military 
depots  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
forts  established  between  the  great  strongholds 
at  Halifax  and  Esquimault.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  several  Canadian  military  organizations 
Sir  Frederick  declared  that  many  big  guns  and 
rifles  had  been  ordered  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. Sir  Frederick  did  not  indicate  his  rea- 
sons for  such  extensive  military  preparations, 
and  with  such  a  peaceful  neighbor  on  the  south 
as  Uncle  Sam  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Dominion  will  permit  the  carrying  out  of  bis 
warlike  plan.  Meanwhile,  Canada  is  increas- 
ingly prosperous  throughout  her  entire  extent, 
and  her  great  West  is  opening  up  to  the  world 
economic  and  commercial  possibilities  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  even  the  Canadians  themselves 
have  no  adequate  appreciation.  Each  of  the 
great  new  territories  recently  organized.  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  contains  more  than  two  bun- 
dled and  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles. 
Th^t  is  to  say,  each  one  of  them  is  nearly  six 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
each  is  larger  than  the  German  Empire. 

n  Briti  h  ^^  England,  last  month,  the  political 
Parliament  questious  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
Prorogued.  mQjnent  were  the  probable  fate  of 
the  Balfour  ministry  and  the  entente  cordiale  with 
France,  the  latter  having  as  its  complementary 
problem  probable-,  if  not  actual,  strained  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  Parliament  was  oflBcially 
prorogued  on  August  11  until  Qctober  30  (when 
there  will  probably  be  another  adjournment) 
without  the  promise  by  the  premier  that  an 
election  would  be  held  in  November.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  government  ma- 
jority is  ten  less  than  it  was  on  meeting  six 
weeks  ago,  the  by-elections  having  steadily  gone 
against  the  Balfour  ministry.  At  prorogation 
the  government's  majority  was  71,  tie  strength 
being  :  Conservatives  and  Unionists,  370  ;  to- 
tal opposition,  299,     The  redistribution  scheme, 
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by  which  England  and  Scotland  were  to  gain 
seats  in  the  Commons  and  Ireland  lose,  had 
been  withdrawn,  because  of  violent  opposition, 
in  favor  of  a  new  plan  to  be  drafted  at  the  next 
session,  as  Mr.  Balfour  promises.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  a  Liberal  ministry  will  be  the 
result  of  the  next  elections,  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  will  assume  the  premier- 
ship, and  that  Lord  Rosebery  will  probably  be 
his  foreign  secretary.  The  session  of  Parlia- 
ment just  ended  has  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  votes  of  censure.  Its  accom- 
plishments in  domestic  matters  of  special  inter- 
est have  been  :  the  Aliens  Act,  referred  to  in 
these  pages  last  month  ;  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  and  the  Scottish  Church  bill.  The 
last  measure  provides  for  a  special  commission 
with  full  and  final  authority  to  determine  all 
disputed  claims  as  to  property  between  the 
United  Free  Church  and  the  "  Wee  Kirk."  In 
foreign  politics,  the  two  most  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments of  the  Balfour  ministry  have 
been  the  Japanese  alliance  and  the  understand- 
ing with  France. 

i^u,      J,     Even  though  it  live  through  another 
theMext     sessiou,   the    Conservative  -  Unionist 

Qooemment.  mjuigiiry  ^]i\  bequeath  to  its  succes- 
sor a  number  of  pressing  problems,  including 
the  ever-present  Irish  question,  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  pauperism  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  settlement  of  the  Chamberlain 
fiscal  policy,  and,  probably,  the  renewal  of  the  al- 
hance  with  Japan.  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet  will 
endeavor  to  have  this  last  (with  a  clause  calling 
for  Japanese  military  aid)  a  fait  accompli  before 
its  fall,  in  order  to  justify  the  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  army  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  bring- 
ing about.  He  wants  a  strong  force  to  cooper- 
ate with  Japan  in  the  event  of  a  Muscovite 
invasion  of  India.  Lord  Roberts  continues  his 
condemnation  of  the  British  aimy  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  sign  that  John  Bull 
is  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  his  military  establishment.  The  royal 
commission  to  investigate  the  South  African 
army  stores  scandal,  headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Far- 
well,  has  begun  well,  and  there  seems  to  be  even 
in  the  war  department  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth.  The  significance  to  Great  Britain  as  well  * 
as  to  France  of  the  understanding  between  these 
two  nations  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
probable  realignment  of  the  European  powers  is 
discussed  thoughtfully  by  Mr.  Ogg  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  Looked  at  from  any  stand- 
point, the  English -French  rapprochement  is  a  guar- 
antee of  European  peace,  and  an  event  worthy 
of  the  world's  profound  gratitude. 


En  land  '  ^^h®*^^®^  ^^  ^*8  the  fear  of  a  sudden 
France,  and  British  descent  on  the  German  fleet 
Morocco,  ^ijich  led  the  German  Government  to 
create  the  Moroccan  question  and  thereby  treat 
France  as  a  hostage  for  British  good  behavior, 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
the  intention  of  the  British  fleet  to  maneuver  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  was  a  counter-stroke  against  the 
German  intention  to  close  the  Baltic,  the  world 
will  never  know  ;  these  are  the  versions  of  the 
German  and  British  newspaper  press,  respective- 
ly. Undoubtedly  the  war  in  the  far  East  and 
the  revelation  of  Russia's  corruption  and  ineflB-  * 
ciency  have  changed  the  European  equilibrium, 
relieving  Germany  of  the  menace  of  Russia, 
showing  France  the  onesidedness  of  her  alliance, 
and  demonstrating  to  the  republic  and  England 
the  importance  of  working  together  in  harmony. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  impute  to  Germany 
many  and  deep-laid  schemes  for  territorial  and 
commercial  aggrandizement  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe  Some  of  these  schemes  are 
cleverly  <*  divulged  "  in  several  "  Leading  Arti- 
cles  "  this  month.  The  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  French  republic  have  been  bettered 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  Moroccan 
question  seems  about  to  be  settled  without  fur- 
ther friction.  The  date  of  the  international 
conference  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  some  time  in  No- 
vember, either  in  Madrid  or  in  Tangier.  Various 
unconfirmed  reports  of  Moroccan  concessions  to 
Germany  for  trade  purposes,  and  the  buil.ding  of 
public  works  in  the  treaty  ports,  had  disquieted 
France,  but  their  prompt  denial  by  the  German 
Government  has  left  the  republic  no  chance  to 
make  a  formal  protest. 

y.^^        Internally,  Germany  is  prospering, 

Kaiser'a     despite  her  tariff  differences  with  a 

Activities.    T^yj^j^iyQY  of  other  countries  and  her 

colonial  troubles.  Her  war  in  Southwest  Africa 
has  proved  most  destructive  and  severe.  Alto- 
gether, up  to  the  present  the  Berlin  government 
has  expended  more  than  sixfy-five  million  dol- 
lars on  this  "  little  war,]'  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight,  for  the  natives,  to  whom  fighting  is  the 
normal  mode  of  life,  can  continue  their  guerrilla 
tactics  indefinitely.  Almost  a  thousand  Ger- 
mans have  been  killed.  The  Kaiser's  interest 
in  the  Scandinavian  situation  is  touched  upon 
elsewhere.  His  dramatic  meeting  with  Czar 
Nicholas  of  Russia  on  the  imperial  yacht  Polar 
Star  J  and  afterward  on  his  own  yacht,  the  Hohen- 
zoUerHy  in  Swedish  waters,  late  in  July,  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  world. 
Just  what  the  two  monarch s  said  to  each  other 
will,  of  course,  never  be  known,  but  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  Eaisergave  the  Czar  some  emphatic  ad- 
vice on  the  question  of  peace  with  Japan  and  on 
internal  t'eforme.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  also,  that 
they  diacusaed  the  closinp;  of  tlie  Baltic  and  the 
separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

„  After  a  very  atonny  aeaaion,  during 

Vottifer  which  the  Eamstedt  ministry  waa 
Stparaiim.  forced  to  resign,  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
emphatically  expressed  disapproval  of  the  policy 
of  letting  Norway  depart  in  peace,  although  such 
a  policy  had  been  recommended  by  the  Swedish 
Government  and  approved  by  the  King.  The 
Riksdag  declared,  through  its  special  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  that  Sweden  was  will- 
ing to  negotiate  with  Norway  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  if  the  Norwegian  people  should,  by 
popular  vote,  express  themselves  in  favor  of  such 
dissolution.  The  rejiort  of  the  committee  de- 
clared that  the  union  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  Storthing's  action,  which  could  "only  be 
considered  as  Norway's  declaration  that  she  does 
not  desire  any  longer  to  maintain  it."  Accord- 
ing to  legal  ethics,  the  ri'port  went  on,  Sweden 
would  have  been  fully  justified  in  using  force  to 
reeatablish  the  union.  "  Reflection,  however, 
shows  that  this  would  be  against  the  true  inter- 
ests of  Sweden.  .  .  .  The  maintenance  of  the 
union  by  force  would  make  it  a  source  of  weak- 
ness instead  of  stiength,"  In  the  event  of  the 
popular  vote  sustaining  the  Storthing's  action  in 
dissolving  the  union,  the  Swedish  parliament 
maintained  that  negotiations  should  then  be  he- 
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gun  between  the  two  countries,  in  which  Sweden 
should  insist  upon  a  nuinber  of  points,  among 
them — (1)  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  frontier,  within  which  exist- 
ing fortifications  should  be  razed,  and  within 
which  no  new  fortifications  should  be  erected  ; 
(2)  the  right  of  reindeer  pasture  for  Swedish 
Laplanders  in  northern  Norway  ;  (3)  free  trade 
transit  through  both  countries  ;  and  (4)  the  fix- 
ing of  the  status  of  Sweden  in  respect  to  foreign 
powers,  so  that  phe  should  be  free  from  responsi- 
bility tor  Norway.  The  cabinet  crisis  was  ended 
by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Christian  Lundberg  as 
premier  of  a  coalition  ministry.  The  reply  of 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  was  prompt.  That 
body  voted  unanimously  to  submit  to  a  plebi- 
scite tlie  question  of  dissolution.  On  August  13, 
a  referendum  vote  was  taken  throughout  the 
kingdom  on  the  question  of  secession  from  Swe- 
den, and,  amid  so  much  popular  enthusiasm  that 
the  day  was  celebrated  as  a  general  holiday, 
308,200  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  dissolution 
and  only  184  against.  The  Norwegian  women, 
while  unable  to  vote  themselvea,  spent  their 
time  and  means  in  electioneering  for  dissolu- 
tion. Thus,  the  revolution  is  demonstrated  to 
be  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Storthing  met 
on  August  2\  to  consider  Sweden's  terms.  The 
popular  feeling  was  evidently  against  their  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  it  is 
probable  that  a  resort  will  be  had  to  arbitration. 
The  Norwegians  are  averse  to  dismantling  the 
frontier  fortifications. 
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A  ug  t  I*  ^^  ^^^  certain  as  yet  what  will  be 
Soandf'     the  exact  natuVe  of  the  future  Nor- 

fiaoia?'  wegian  government.  Norway's  offer 
to  King  Oscar,  who  has  just  again  given  way  to 
the  regency  of  Prince  Gustav,  to  accept  a  Swed- 
ish prince  for  its  monarch,  was  at  first  refused. 
Afterward,  it  is  reported.  King  Oscar  recon- 
sidered his  refusal.  The  crown  had,  however, 
in  the  meantime  been  offered  to  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark,  as  we  noted  in  this  depai*tment  last 
month..  This  offer,  to  a  prince  whose  wife  is 
the  third  daughter  of  King  Edward  of  England, 
was  not  over-pleasing  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  reported  that  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Sweden  the  Kaiser  endeavored  to 
secure  the  accession  of  a  prince  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. Early  in  August,  however,  after  the  Kai- 
ser's visit  to  Copenhagen,  it  was  announced  that 
Germany  would  support  Prince  Charles.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Kaiser  realizes  his  greater  im- 
mediate need  of  Danish  friendliness  than  of  the 
doubtful  value  of  placing  a  German  prince  on 
the  Norwegian  throne.  Ever  since  the  war  with 
Denmark,  in  1864,  the  campaign  of  Germaniza- 
tion  in  Schleswig-Holstein  has  kept  up  the  en- 
mity between  Dane  and  German.  In  a  *♦  Lead- 
ing Article,"  last  month,  this  Review  described 
some  of  the  conditions  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces. The  Kaiser,  however,  desires  to  mollify 
the  Danes,  and  is  recently  reported  to  bave  pro- 
claimed that  no  more  Danes  would  be  expelled 
from  Schleswig.  He  also  wants  the  Danish  co- 
operation in  his  plan,  recently  set  forth  by  some 
inspired  Berlin  journals,  to  make  the  Baltic  Sea 
a  mare  cldusuniy — a  closed  sea  to  all  the  world 
except  Russia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  another  paragraph.  Well-wish- 
ers of  Scandinavians  all  over  the  world  earnest- 
ly hope  that  some  day  in  the  near  future, 
perhaps  when  the  Norwegian  republic  which 
Bjomson,  the  writer,  and  Bemer,  the  president 
of  the  Storthing,  are  now  contending  for  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  there  will  be  an  alliance  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  powers  with  Finland 
which  shall  make  a  first-rate  European  power 
and  unite  in  one  cause  the  energies  and  genius 
of  these  kindred  northern  peoples. 

g,  ^    While  France's  agreement  to  the  in- 

England  Draw- tem&tionsLi  conference  on  the  Moroc- 
iag  Together,  ^^^  situation,  as  desired  by  Germany, 

is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  the  Kaiser,  the  net  result  of  Germany's  in- 
terference in  this  matter,  which  France  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  her  own  particular  affair,  has 
been  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement.  This  is 
regarded  both  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  political  ties  binding  Russia  and 


the  republic  and  as  a  challenge  by  England  to 
the  Kaiser.  During  the  first  half  of  August, 
two  highly  important  international  meetings  oc- 
curred,— one  the  visit  of  the  British  Channel 
fleet,  under  Admiral  May,  to  the  French  harbor 
of  Brest,  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
French  authorities  ;  this  followed  by  the  return 
visit  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Caillard, 
to  Portsmouth,  England,  and  the  almost  trium- 
phant journey  of  the  French  naval  officers  and 
their  crews  to  London.  This  meeting  of  the  fleets 
in  Portsmouth,  England,  may  have  as  important 
an  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world  as  that  other 
meeting  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  crews  of 
both  fleets  fraternized,  and  the  greatest  of  inter- 
national good-humor  was  manifested.  Distin- 
guished as  they  were  by  official  recognition  and 
the  warm  reception  given,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  French  sailors,  these  meetings  are 
regarded  as  cementing  the  unpublished  but 
nevertheless  real  entente  between  England  and 
France,  which  is  already  taking  on  the  form  of 
an  alliance.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  moment  to 
the  entire  world.  There  are  no  schemes  of  im- 
perialistic aggrandizement  in  the  programme  of 
France  and  England,  and,  working  in  harmony, 
they  can  assure  the  peace  of  the  old  world.  If, 
in  addition,  as  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  United 
States,  which  is  on  terms  of  warm  friendship 
with  both  countries,  should  enter  into  some  gen- 
eral working  agreement  with  them,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  certainly  be  assured  for  gener- 
ations. International  agreements  for  peac6  are 
preeminently  the  accomplishment  and  glory  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  those  two  busy 
and  Belgian  workshops  of  central  Europe,  have 
Affairs.  jjQ|.  \yQQ^  without  their  problems  dur- 
ing the  past  half-year,  but  their  peoples  have,  in 
the  main,  been  prosperous  and  contented.  The 
Dutch  general  elections,  which  took  place  in 
June  and  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Kuyper,  were  noteworthy  especially  in  regard 
to  the  issues  involved  in  the  educational  ques- 
tion. On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  present 
an  analysis  of  the  standpoints  taken  by  the  Dutch 
political  parties  on  this  question,  from  an  edito- 
rial article  in  De  Gids,  tlie  leading  Dutch  review. 
There  were  some  surprises  in  the  cabinet  changes. 
A  ministry  headed  by  Prof.  G.  A.  van  Hamel, 
of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  was  formed 
early  in  August,  but  it  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  and 
after  a  week  was  radically  recast.  As  announced 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  it  was  made  up  as 
follows  :  Premier  pro  tern,  and  minister  of  finance, 
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Mr.  Demeester;  ininiater  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Van  Tela,  now  minister  at  Berlin  ;  ininieter  of 
juBtim,  Mr.  Van  Raalte  ;  minister  uf  tlie  inierior, 
Deputy  Rink  ;  vice-president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  marine,  Capt.  Cohen  Stuart ;  minis- 
ter of  war,  General  Staal ;  miniBter  of  public 
works,  trade,  and  iaduBtry,  Mr.  Kranz  :  director 
of  the  Technical  University  and  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  labor,  Mr.  Veegena  ;  minister  of  the 
colonioB,  Deputy  Fock,  Belgium  still  retains 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated country  in  Europe.  The  national  census 
just  completed  indicates  a  population  of  7,074,- 
910.  Antwerp  retains  the  lead  as  the  largest 
city,  with  a  population  of  292,000. 

Affairt'in  ^^  almost  Buccossful  attempt  to  as- 
eanpiana  sassinate  Abdul  Haraid,  the  Sultan 
Alia.  ^£  Turkey,  by  a  bomb,  on  July  21, 
has  again  called  attention  to  the  smoldering  ele- 
ments of  revolt  in  European  Turkey.  The  Sul- 
tan was  returning  from  the  imperial  mosque, 
after  the  celebrated  ceremony  of  the  Selamnik, 
when  the  bomb  exploded  in  the  courtyard,  killing 
twenty-four  persons  and  wounding  fifty-seven 
others.  The  Sultan  himself  was  not  injured,  and 
maintained  bis  composure.  .There  is  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  the  would-be  assassin,  but  the 
reform  elements  in  the  empire  are  known  not 
to  be  averse  to  violent  means  for  removing  an 
nnprogressive  and  hated  ruler.  The  heir-appar- 
ent to  the  autocracy  there,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Reched  Effendi,  ia  the  brother  of  the  present 
Sultan,  an  old  man  of  over  sixty,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  himself  near  to  death.  The  Sultan 
himself,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  is  now  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  and  deBircs  the  succession  of  bis 
eldest  son,  Molianimed  Burhan  Ed-din  Effendi. 
a  bright  young  man,  who  has  revived  a  general 
European  education  and  is  reported  to  be  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  German  Emperor.  The 
rebellion  in  Arabia  is  reported  crushed,  but  a 
general  Mohammedan  uprising  asainst  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  usurp- 
er of  the  caliphate,  is  threatened  throughout 
the  central  EaBt.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  imperial  British  authorities,  and  its 
possibilities  in  the  event  of  a  British  war  with 
Russia  have  strengthened  Lord  Kitchener's  hand 
in  demanding  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  army,  one  of  the  results  of  which  has 
been  the  resignation  from  the  viceroyalty  of 
In<iia  of  Lord  Ourzon.  who  opposes  the  idea,  Lord 
Minto  siiceoeding  him  at  Calcutta.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener has  succeeded  in  impressing  his  views  so 
deeply  upon  his  home  government  that  in  the 
renewal  of  the  Japanese  alliance.' due  this  year, 
a  clause  will  certainly    be  inserti'd  calling    on- 


Japan  for  military  assistance  in  warding  off  a 
poaaible  Muacovite  invasion  of  Britieh  India. 
Meanwhile,  the  European  possessions  and  de- 
pendencies of  Turkey  are  in  their  chronic  state 
of  ferment.  The  powers  have  again  insisted 
upon  the  acceptance  of  their  financial  scheme 
for  Maceilonia.  Some  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
distracted  region  are  given  in  a  "  Leading  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Month  "  in  this  issue. 


Thi  Tariff 


Tariff  problemsof  different kindsare 
agitating  the  different  Australian 
""'""'""  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Common- 
wealth itself.  In  South  Africa  and  Queensland, 
ae  well  as  in  Victoria,  the  question  of  free  trade 
and  preferential  tariff  is  bound  up  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  a  "white  Australia,"  both  of 
which  policies  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  the  new  pre- 
mier, is  pledged  to  support.  It  is  now  expected 
that  the  Labor- Socialist  party,  which  controls 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  federal  parliament,  wijl  side  with  the 
Deakin  ministry.  The  Victorian  manufacturers, 
who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff, 
are  supporting  Mr.  Deakin,  but  threaten  to  de- 
sert him  unleaa  he  carry  out  to  the  full  their  cam- 
paign againat  goods  impoi-ted  from  America. 
These  manufacturers  want  prohibitive  rates  on 
harveaters  and    other  machinery    of  American 
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AVBsut— From  the  Hain  Dealer  (CloreUnd). 


make.  There  is  also  a  feeling,  although  less 
keen,  against  British  and  German  competition, 
and  the  report  of  the  federal  tariff  commission 
now  at  work  is  expected  to  advocate  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  almost  all  imports.  Aus- 
tralia is  also  agitated  over  the  difierences  with 
France  in  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
with  Germany  over  the  Marshall  Islands.  In 
both  cases,  the  difEerencee  are  in  matters  of 
trade  exclusively. 

c/t/naantf  d^'^^'^  decision  to  annul  the  con- 
Mi         tract   of   the    Canton-Hankow   Rail- 

Betcott.  road^  coming,  as  it  did,  during  the 
height  of  the  campaign  by  Chinese  guilds  and 
commercial  associations  against  American  goods 
for  alleged  unfair  enforcement  of  the  exclusion 
regulations,  has  indicated  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  national  power  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  According  to  reports  from  our  con- 
suls, the  Chinese  are  aroused  on  the  boycott 
subject,  which  is  beginning  to  assume  a  social 
as  well  as  an  industrial  phase.  A  circular  call- 
ing forthe  hoycott  of  all  American  goods,  issued 
by  a  Chinese  society  at  Shanghai  and  largely 


circulated  throughout  the  empire,  had  the  effect 
of  organizing  the  boycott  throughout  the  ports 
of  Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and 
Newchwang.  At  Shanghai,  all  Chinese  shofis 
have  refused  to  sell  American  goods,  and  schools 
and  colleges  in  that  part  of  tiie  empire  have  de- 
cided to  use  no  American  books.  Workmen 
and  servants,  moreover,  have  been  urged  to  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  in  the  wages  de- 
manded. It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the 
representation  of  our  minister,  Ur.  Rockhill, 
and  our  consuls  generally  throughout  the  em- 
pire, the  Chinese  Government  has  endeavored  to 
discourage  the  boycott  and  to  live  up  to  the  strict 
letter  of  our  trade  treaty.  The  report,  late  in 
August,  that  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Conger,  now  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  formerly  ambassador  to  China, 
would  go  as  a  special  commissioner  to  Peking,  to 
attempt  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  Chinese  boycott 
on  American  goods,  indicated  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  situation  by  President  Roosevelt 
The  popular  feeling,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  got  beyond  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  has  expressed  himself 
in  no  uncertain  terms  in  condemnation  of  the 
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liai-sb  eufurcement  of  the  exclusion  law,  and  tbe 
riiinese  iiiiniBter  to  tliia  country,  Sir  Cbentung 
Liang-Cbeug,     is    bueily    preparing    Bu^rfcested 
modifications  of  tlie  exclusion  law  for  submia- 
sion  to  tlie  coming  session  of  Congress.     It  is 
reported   that  \Vu  Ting-Fang,  former  minister 
from  Peking  to  Washington,  bas  Iwen  appoint- 
ed a  special  commissioner  to  present  this  treaty 
to  our  government. 
It   is  certainly  evi- 
dent that   tbe  Chi- 
nese are  awakening. 
They    are    sending 
their    students 
abroad    to    be    edu- 
cated in  larger  num- 
bers than   ever  be- 
fore, particularly  to 
Japan,  and  it  is  re- 
ported on  more  than 
one  reliable  author- 
ity that  a  roat  con- 
stitution for  the  em- 
pi  re  is  actual  I y  bei  ng 
elaborated  by  a 
board     of     political 
experts    in  Peking. 
China   has    shown,       gm  cnan 
also,  that  she  is  not       (OhlnoMmlnlnter  to  the  United 
unaware  of  the  mag-  Bt«t«B.) 

nitude  of  her  stake 

in  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth.  Sbe 
has  already  made  known  to  both  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  authorities  her  desire  to  be  rep- 
resented at  this  conference,  and  has  even  threat- 
ened to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  results  unless 
she  have  her  say.  Russia  has  declared  that  sbe 
Tould  not  be  unwilling  to  permit  such  represen- 
tation, but  the  government  of  the  Mikado  has 
plainly  intimated  that  Japan  looks  upon  herself 
as  quite  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  China's 
interests  in  tbe  peace  negotiations.  Korea,  also, 
by  the  way,  lias  petitioned  both  the  belligerent 
powers  thi'ough  Washington  for  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  the  settlement  of  peace  terms.  Her 
request  has  also  been  refused. 

While  no  formal  armistice  had  been 
aiiuaiion  In  agreed  upon  between  the  opposing 
Manchuria.  g_^^\^^  j^  ManchuHa,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  botli  commanders  were  holding  their 
hands  until  at  least  the  drift  of  the  peace  con- 
ference could  lie  known.  By  the  end  of  tbe  first 
week  in  August,  the  Japanese  forces  had  com- 
pleted their  occupation  of  Sagbalien.  General 
Liapinov,  the  Russian  governor,  surrendered 
three  thousand  men,  beeidea  large  quantities  of 
military  stores  and  important  documents.     Ser- 


«ral  days  after  Liapinov's  surrender,  tbe  Japa- 
nese ficet,  under  Admiral  Kataoka,  landed  an 
armed  force  near  the  town  of  Alezandrovsk,  on 
tbe  mainland  of  Siberia,  several  hundred  miles 
north  of  Vladivostok.  General  Linevich  and 
Marshal  Oyama  had  both  been  prepared  for  an- 
other great  battle.  Each  had  received  reen- 
forcements,  but  tbe  spirit  of  the  Russian  troops, 
despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  had  been  de- 
pressed, and  there  had  been  much  discoura^- 
ment  because  of  the  news  of  Hozhestvenski's  de- 
feat and  the  economic  disorders  at  home.  Tbe 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  agitation  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing,  or  at  least  postponing, 
the  expected  mobilization,  and  the  new  minister 
of  war,  Lieutenant-Generai  Ridiger,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Gennra!  Sakharov,  is  not  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  radical  war  party.  An  official  Japa- 
nese statement,  by  the  way,  recently  issued,  an- 
nounces that  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  tbe 
Sea  of  Japan  6U,'291  Russian  prisoners  were  in 
tbe  hands  of  the 'Japanese.  Of  these,  10  were 
general  officers  and  TO  stafF  officers.  It  should 
be  stated  tliat  General  Linevich  himself,  while 
conscious  oT  the  difficulties  l>efore  him,  has 
brought  about  much  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia's  Mancburian  army,  and  expresses 
himself  as  eager  to  try  his  fortune  in  another 
great  contest  with  tbe  Japanese  commander.  A 
strong  Japanese  squadron  bad  been  blockading 
Vladivostok  for  several  months,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  breaking  ofi  of  peace  negotia- 
tions it  was  the  plan  of  Marshal  Oyaroa  to 
complete  the  investment  of  Russia's  only  re- 
maining Pacific  seaport  fi-om  the  land  side. 

^^  The  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 

7n  tion  at  Cape  Town,  on  August  15. 
Smith  Afrita.  ^j^g  of  purely  scientific  interest,  is 
one  of  the  indications  that  the  South  African 
domain  of  Great  Britain  is  being  bound  to  her 
by  other  ties  than  those  of  mere  conquest.  In 
trade  and  other  relations  of  peace,  also,  South 
Africa  is  being  linked  closely  to  the  mother 
country.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the 
completion  of  tbe  great  bridge, — the  highest  in 
the  world, — over  tbe  gorge  at  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  formed  one  of  tbe  last 
stages  in  that  tremendous  undertaking,  tbe  Cape 
to  Cairo  railroad.  Although  the  Boer  leaders 
met  at  Pretoria  in  July  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tion offered  to  them  by  Great  Britain,  the  ques- 
tion was  actually  left  open,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  opinion  from  all  sections. 
Lord  Selborne,  the  new  governor-general,  will 
reside  at  Pretoria  instead  of  Johannesburg,  and 
this  decision  is  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  for- 
get the  days  of  military  occupation. 
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Jaly  20. — In  the  New  York  Asseinbly,  the  resolution 
for  the  removal  of  Justice  Hooker,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  fails  .of  a  two-thirds  majority. . .  .Governor  Hig- 
glDs,  of  New  York,  recommends  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion of  all  life  insurance  companies,  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  three  Senators  and  five  Assemblymen  is 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

July  21. — Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  appoints  a  special  board  of 
four  members  to  prepare  a  crop  report. 

July  28. — It  is  announced  that  the  Panama  Canal 
work  will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

July  24. — ^President  Roosevelt  declines  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Gov.  George  R.  Carter,  of  Hawaii. 

July  25. — The  delegates  of  Porto  Rican  municipali- 
ties adopt  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  greater  local 
self-government. 

July  29. — Governor  Yardaman,  of  Mississippi,  charges 
Louisiana  State  officials  with  promoting  the  spread  of 
yeUow  fever  by  concealing  knowledge  of  its  existence 
....GrovernorPennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  asks  State 
governors  to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tive committee  to  secure  uniform  divorce  laws. 

July  80. — The  Alabama  railroad  commissio/i  orders 
an  important  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  all  railroads 
entering  the  State. 

July  31. — District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
announces  his  candidacy  for  reflection. 

August  1. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public  the 
protest  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  against  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

August  8. — The  Governor  of  Louisiana  orders  the 
State  troops  to  capture  two  United  States  revenue  cut- 
ters on  quarantine  duty  if  they  do  not  leave  the  Staters 
waters. 

August  4. — On  request  of  the  Louisiana  authorities. 
President  Roosevelt  direcV^  the  Public  Health  Marine 
Hospital  Service  to  take  charge  of  the  yellow  fever  dis- 
trict; the  Louisiana  naval  reserves  capture  or  drive 
from  the  State  waters  the  entire  Mississippi  quarantine 
patrol. 

August  7. — The  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  take  charg|  of  the  yellow  fever 
situation  in  New  Orleans  ;  the  State  of  lK)ui3iana  ap- 
propriates $100,000  for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
work  of  sanitation. 

August  0. — Virginia  Republicans  nominate  Judge 
L.  L.  Lewis  fgr  governor  and  indorse  President  Roose- 
velt's administration. 

August  15. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
liegins  an  investigation  of  combinations  between  rail- 
roads and  private-car  lines. 

August  16. — ^President  Roosevelt  confers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  supervision  of  life  insurance  with  Senator 
Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  and  James  M.  Beck,  of  New 
Twk  (see  page  848). 


July  20. — The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow  discusses 
the  project  of  a  national  assembly  for  Russia. ...The 

Canadian    parliament    is  prorogued The    Balfour 

ministry  is  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  land  commis- 
sion motion. 

July  21. — A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, who  escaped  injury. . .  .Colonel  Kremarenko,  chief 
of  police  at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  is  assassinated.... 
The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow  appeals  to  the  Russian 
nation  to  resist  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

July  28. — The  Russian  zemstvo  congress  adjourns, 
after  arranging  to  organize  popular  assemblies  through- 
out the  country. 

July  24. — Premier  Balfour,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  declinas  to  resign  because  of  the  small  ad- 
verse vote  on  July  20 A  committee  of  the  Russian 

ministry  amends  the  government's  proposals  for  a  na- 
tional assembly. 

July  25. — In  consequence  of  the  proposed  rejection  of 
the  bill  for  immediate  negotiations  with  Norway,  the 
Swedish  ministry  resigns.... The  South  Australian 
ministry  resigns,  and  Mr.  Price,  the  Labor  leader, 
forms  a  new  ministry. 

July  26.^The  Swedish  Riksdag  approves  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  Norwegian  rupture. . . . 
'  The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  limit  the  life  of  Parliament  to  five  years 
. . .  .The  women's  franchise  bill  is  passed  in  the  Victorian 
parliament,  Australia. . .  .The  committee  on  foreign  af- 
airs  of  the  French  Chamber  adopts  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  far  East  and  suggests  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  regarding  Siam. 

July  27.— The  proposals  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  settlement  with  Norway  are  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  Swedish  Riksdag ;  the  Norwegian  government 
proposes  a  referendum  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
with  Sweden. . .  .Russian  police  visit  the  houses  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  the  zemstvo  at 
Moscow;  they  seize  all  documents  relating  to  the 
congress. 

July  29. — The  Czar  of  Russia  summons  a  special 
commission  to  meet  on  August  2  to  give  final  considera- 
tion to  the  project  for  a  national  assembly. 

July  81. —Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  the  British 
section  of  Crete. 

August  1.— The  Czar  of  Russia  holds  a  council  of 
the  grand  duk&s,  the  ministry,  and  other  officials  on 
the  plan  of  a  nationnl  assembly. 

August  5. — The  Russian  Government  decides  to  issue 

another  internal  loan  of  $100,000,000 The  assassin  of 

General  Count  Schuvalov,  the  prefect  of  police  of  Mos- 
cow, is  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial. 

August  7.— King  Oscar  again  appoints  Crown  Prince 
Gustav  regent  of  Sweden. . . .  A  new  cabinet  is  formed 
in  The  Netherlands,  with  Prof.  G.  A.  Van-  Harmel 
as  premier  and  M.  Van  Swinderen  as  minister  of  foreign 
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affairs An  assemblage  orsO.OOO  Finns  at  Belslngfors 

denmnda  sweeping  changes  In  the  govemment. 

Augusts.— The  plan  for  a  iiatioaal  assemhljis  ap- 
proved by  the  Russian  council  at  Peterboff. 

Augast  11. — The  Cuban  Supreme  Court  denies  the 
appeal  of  Juan  O'FarriU,  who  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  mayor  of  Havana  by  Governor  Nunez. 

August  13. — The  Venezuelan  Congress  votes  esti- 
mates amountiug  to  111,000,000,  the  largest  ever 
granted. 

August  13. — The  vot«  in  Norway  on  the  question  of 
separation  from  Sweden  is  practically  unanimous  for 
dissolution. 

August  14.— The  Polish  novelist  Sienkiewicz  is  sen- 
tenced to  detention  for  an  indeterminate  period  In  his 
residence  for  signing  and  publisliiii^  pajiers  in  protest 
against  the  Russification  of  schools  in  Poland. 

August  15.— The  memberfi  of  the  Cul>an  Moderate 
party  effect  a  compromise  with  Governor  NunifZ,  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  party, 

August  IS.— The  Russian  Czar  issues  a  manifesto 
proclaiming  a  national  consultative  assembly,  elec- 
tion to  which  shall  be  by  indirect  vote, 

Augustan.- I^rdCurzon  resigns  as  viceroy  of  India; 
the  Earl  of  MinCo  is  appointed  his  successor, 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Julyao.— Premier  RouviBr,o(  France,  and  Prince  von 
Radolin  arrange  details  of  an  International  conference 
on  Morocco. 

July  31.— China,  in  a  note  to  the  powers,  declares 
that  no  provision  in  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  treaty 
aflecting  the  Chinese  Empire  will  be  held  valid  without 
ber  approval. 


July  23.— The  Czar  of  Rnaalannd  the  Bmperar  o( 
Germany  have  a  conference  off  Borgo,  Finland. 

July  3S.— The  Hague  tribunal  meets  to  arbiliate 
upon  the  Anglo-French  difference  on  the  Muscat  affair 
....Secretary  Taft  and  bis  party  have  an  enthtuiw- 
tic  reception  in  Japan, 

July  37.— Baron  Eomura  and  Minister  TakaUia 
have  a  long  conference  with  Preeident  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay, 

July  29.— The  boycott  of  AmericHn  trade  unoiig 
Chinese  in  Shanghai  is  reported  as  effective. 

July  30.— Danes  oppose  the  German  Emperor's  re- 
ported plan  to  close  the  Baltic  Sea. 
.   July  31.— Emperor  William  of  Germany  viaits  the 

King  of  Denmark Japan  secures  from  Korea  the 

opening  of  three  ports  to  the  world's  trade Russia 

declares  her  willingness  to  withdraw  the  retaliatory 
duties  on  American  goods. 

August  I.— The  Chinese  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  Cnited  States  on  the  immigration  question  is 
made  public, 

August  2, — Premier  Rouvler  gives  the  German  am- 
bassador to  France  his  views  on  the  scope  ot  the  Moroc- 
can conference. 

August  3.- Representatives  ot  the  Komm  people 
memorialize  President  Roosevelt,  invoking  American 
aid — The  Sultan  ot  Morocco  is  reported  unwilling  to 
bold  an  Internatiooal  conference,  fearing  a  dismember- 
ment of  his  country  by  the  Enropean  powers Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  concludes  his  visit  to  Copen- 
hagen  It  is  announced  that  England  and  France 

are  negotiating  for  the  Joint  construction  ot  a  railway 
through  the  Yang-tee  valley  of  China. 

August  4,— Count  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen,  the  Rus- 
sian peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries, make  an  infor- 
mal call  on  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay.... The  Veneine- 
lan  federal  Court  of 
Cassation  conOrmstbe 
previous  Judgment 
against  the  French 
Cable  Company. 

August  6.— The 
peace  plenipotentiaries 
ot  Russia   and  Japan 

duced  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay ;  they  then  sail  on 
United  States  naval 
vessels  for  Ports- 
mouth, N.H....Tbe 
Shanghai  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  endeavors 
UR.  HEN  *"  '^''*"''  ^''^  boycott  of 

ar  w.  DEHiBOH.  American     goods; 

Chinese  in  Yokohama 
retose  to  handle  Amer- 
ican freight. 
August  B.— The  peace  envoys  ot  Runia  and  Japan 
arrive  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  ate  welcomed  \fj  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

August  9,— King  Edward  of  England  T«Tiews  the 
French  and  British  fleets  off  Portsmouth..  ..The  Eb>- 
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■tan  and  JapaneM  envoys  meet  at  Portsmooth,  N.  H., 
amt  lutomially  exchange  credentinls. 

Angost  10.— The  Japaneoe  peace  terms  are  presented 
t»the  Russian  envoya  in  the  conference  nt  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  transmitted  to  the  Cxar, 

Augnst  12. — The  Japanese  peace  envoys  receive  the 
Bnsalan  answer  to  their  conditions,  and  the  conference 
proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  twelve  articles  xerla- 


t  considering  the  Auglo- 


..The  arbitration  c 

latin g  to  Newfound- 
tsnd  awards  I3T5.000  to 
French  fishermen 
obiiged  to  leave  the 
French  Shore  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terms 
o(  the  treaty. 

August  14.-An 
agreement  is  reached 
on  three  of  the  Japa- 

peace  conference  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  a 
deiegation  of  American 
HelirewB  holds  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.Witte 
regarding    the    condi-  Saghallen.) 

tion  of  Russian  Jews. 

August  15.— The  peace  envoys  agree  on  two  more  ot 
the  Japanese  proposals. 

Aogoat  16,  —  The  Saltan  ot  Morocco  refuses  the 
French  minister's  demands  for  an  indemnity  and  the 
releaseof  an  Algerian  chief  and  claims  jurisdiction  over 
all  Algerian  settlers, ..  .The  Chinese  foreign  board  or- 
ders the  viceroy  of  Shanghai  to  suppress  the  lioycou 
OD  American  trade. 

August  IT. — A  deadlock  is  reached  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

August  18. — The  Russo-Japanese  peace  conference 
adjonms  until  August  23 ;  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko,  ot 
Japan,  visits  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Angost  19.— Baron  Rosen,  one  of  the  Russian  peace 
envoys,  confers  with  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay, 
attlte  President's  invitation. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

July  21.— Japanese  warxhlps  arrive  at  the  month  of 
the  AmUr  and  open  flre. 

July  23.— The  Russian  battleship  PoUava,  sunk  in 
Port  Arthur  harbor,  is  refloated. 

July  33.— The  Japanese  close  in  on  Vladivostok. 

July  20.- Tokio  is  e^nfite  in  honor  ot  Secretary  Taft's 

Jaly  28. — The  Japanese  consider  their  occupation  ot 
Sagfaalien  virtually  complete. 

Jaly  SI. — The.  Japanese  report  the  surrender  of  the 
RusHiau  garrison  uf  Saghalien,  under  Governor  Liapi- 
noT,  with  TO  officers,  3,200  men,  and  supplies. 

August  1. — 'The  Japanese  establish  civil  government 
in  Saghalien,  and  Rtissia  oEBciatly  closes  her  post'OfllceB 
liien. 

ADgast3.—ThefloodinKOf  the  Tumeu  River  prevents 
the  Russiaas  in  fortlflcations  to  the  south  from  tailing 
back  on  Vladivostok. 

Anput  4.— The  advance  guards  of  both  armies  are 


report«d  within  rifle  range  south  of  the  Tumen  River ; 
Japanese  warehips  are  off  Vladivostok. 

August  6.— .The  Japanese  main  army  in  Manchuria 
is  now  said  to  number  430,000  men,  with  1,600  guns. 

August  T, — The  Russians  are  reported  as  hastily  for- 
tifying and  mining  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River. 

August  S. — A  Japanese  force  Is  reported  nt  Port 
Imperator,  one  hundred  and  flfty  miles  south  ot  Cas- 
tries Bay. 

August  11.— Admiral  Kataoka  reports  a  sharp  action 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Saghalien  in  which  125  Rus- 
sians are  made  prisoners. 

August  15. — The  Japanese  in  Manchuria  report  a  re- 
connoissance  in  force  along  the  Kirin  road,  the  Russian 
outposts  being  driven  north  —  Admiral  Eataoka  re- 
ports a  landing  and  action  ou  the  Siberian  coast  in  the 
StraitofTartary. 

August  19. — The  weather  causes  a  cessation  ot  hos- 
tilities in  Manchuria. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

July  SO.— The  teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago  is  officially 
declared  off. 

July  31.— A  boiler  explosion  on  the  United  States 
gunboat  Bennington,  In  the  hartxir  of  San  Dietro,  Cal., 
killsaixty  of  the  crew  andseriously  injures  many  others. 

July  33.— The  United  States  naval  squadron  arrives 

at  Annapolis  with  the  ramaiusof  Paul  Jones Havana 

declares  quarantine  against  New  Orleans  because  ot 
yellow  fever. 

July  23. — Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  appeals 
for  aid  for  the  flood  sufferere  iu  that  State Under 
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decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  tlie  Kansas  oil 
producers  abandon  the  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

July  34.— The  rem9.ins  of  Paul  Jones  are  placed  in  a 
temporary  vault  at  Annapolis  with  the  highest  honors. 

July  25.— Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  are  enthu- 
siastically received  in  Japan. 

July  26. — Paul  Morton  is  elected  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society Peary's  Arctic  ex- 
pedition sails  from  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

July  27.— In  an  accident  on  the  Lancashire  &  York- 
shire Railway  line  near  Liverpool  twenty  persons  are 

Icilled  and  many  injured The  Zionist  congress  meets 

at  Basle,  Switzerland ;  Max  Nordau  is  elected  presi- 
dent  More  than  forty  Equitable  Society  policy-hold- 
ers begin  suit  to  place  the  society's  assets  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  alleging  insolvency.... Yellow  fever  ap- 
pears at  various  places  in  the  Gulf  States. 

July  80. — The  Zionist  congress  at  Basle  rejects  by  a 
large  majority  the  British  offer  of  land  for  a  colony  in 
East  Africa. 

August  2. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  ship  canal  is  celebrated  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 

Mich Rioting  results  from  a  teamsters'  strike  in  San 

Juan,  Porto  Rico.... Serious  financial  troubles  result 
from  heavy  sugar-trade  failures  in  Paris. 

August  5.— The  National  Civic  Federation  appoints 
a  commission  to  study  municipal  ownership  through- 
out the  world. 

August  6.— Three  Chinamen  are  shot  dead  and  sev- 
eral others  severely  injured  in  a  Chinese  theater  in  New 
York  City. 

August  7. — Fire  destroys  several  ferryboats,  ferry 
slips,  and  depot  buildings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  total  dam- 
age amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000. . .  .The  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  spreads  to  the  residential  section.... 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  are  accorded  a  great  re- 
ception at  Manila. 

August  8. — St.  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York  City  is  destroyed  by  fire. . .  .The  collapse 
of  a  department  store  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  causes  the  death 
of  fourteen  persons,  all  employees  of  the  store. 

August  10. — President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  great 

meeting  of  miners  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa The  rescue  of 

the  Ziegler  Arctic  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Anthony  Fiala,  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  relief  expedition 
commanded  by  W.  S.  Champ,  on  the  Terra  Nova,  is  an- 
nounced. 

August  11.  —  President  Roosevelt  addresses  10,000 
persons  on  the  Chautauqua  assembly  grounds. 

August  12.— The  United  States  battleship  Kansas 
is  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

August  18. — An  Indian  village  near  Ashcroft,  Mani- 
toba, is  swept  away  by  a  rise  in  the  waters  of  Thomp- 
son River  caused  by  a  mountain  landslide. . .  .The  colli- 
sion of  a  passenger  train  with  a  freight  train  on  the 
N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  near  Vermilion,  Ohio,  causes 
the  death  of  twelve  persons. 

August  14. — Judge  Plumley,  of  Vermont,  as  referee 
in  the  French  claims  against  Venezuela,  allows  1636,212 
of  the  18,215,245  demanded. 

August  16. — The  National  Reciprocity  Conference 
meets  in  Chicago.... The  British  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science  begins  its  sessions  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

OBITUARY. 

July  21.— Rev.  Dean  Richmond  Babbit,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  54. 

July  22.— Rev.  Frank  Rus.sell,  D.D.,  an  authority  on 
penology  and  prison  reform,  65. 

July  28.— Jean  Jacques  Henner,  a  well-known  French 
artist,  76 — Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Rojas  Paul,  former  presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  60. 

July  24.— President  William  L.  Prather,  of  Texas 
State  University,  57. 

July  26.— Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  R.  Hennessy,  68. 

July 27.— Prof.  A.*  S.  Wilkens,  61.... Sir  Montagu 
Grerard,  62. 

July  28.— Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  69 John  Carbutt,  a  well-known 

photographer,  73. 

July  30.— Canon  D.  J.  Vaughan,  79. ...Edward  Ly- 
man Short,  author  of  leagal  treatises  and  pamphlets,  51. 

August  1.— Prof.  Benjamin  Blake  Minor,  a  well- 
known  Virginian  educator  and  historian,  87. . .  .Sir  Am- 
brose Shea,  formerly  governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
87. . .  .Ex-Congressman  John  Dougherty,  of  Missouri,  48 
— Will  Cumback,  author,  politician,  and  lecturer,  76. 

Augusts.— Bishop  Robert  K.  Hargrove,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  76. . .  .James  R.  Camahan, 
major-general  of  uniform  rank,  Knights  of  Pythias,  64. 

August  4.-Hjudge  S.  S.  Wade,  formerly  chief  Justice 
of  Montana  Territory,  60. 

August  5.— Gen.  Roy  Stone,  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Spanish- American  War,  69. 

August  6.— Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  Southern  journalism,  65. . . . 
Alexander  Asher,  M.P.,  at  one  time  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,  70. 

August  7.— Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
"  visible  speech"  for  deaf  mutes,  86. 

August  8. — Rev.  Herman  Rust,  D.D.,  professor  emer- 
itus of  the  Heidelburg  Theological  Seminary  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  89. . . .  Willard  Merrill,  for  many  years  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  79. ...Pearson  E.  Gruger, 
sculptor  and  designer,  71. 

August  9.— Archbishop  Placide  Louis  Chapelle,  of 
the  diocese  of  Louisiana,  63. ...Gen.  Emmons  Clark, 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  78. 

August  10.— Ex-Congressman  Francis   Marvin,   of     * 
New  York,  77. 

August  11.— Rear- Admiral  Andrew  E.  K.  Benham, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  73.... Rev.  William  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

August  12. — Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  77. ...Rev.  James  Conwav, 
S.  J.,  of  New  York  City,  56. 

August  17.— Capt.  Lyman  Hall,  president  of  the 
Greorgia  School  of  Technology,  46. . .  .L.  A.  Somers,  vet 
eran  telegrapher,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  66. 

August  20.— Adolph  Guillaume  Bouguereau,  the  em- 
inent French  artist,  80.... Hon.  David  Wark,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Senate,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  legi»- 
lator  in  the  world,  101. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


pte:    "With  these  few  little   cfaaoites,  njy  dear 
From  the  American  (New  York), 


From  the  Pron  (New  York). 


m      TMLUrW  PBBIL"  fEAKED  BT  NEt.  WIITE'r! 

From  Om  Inter-Oecan  (Chicago). 


KoMiTRA  <aa  a  palniUt) :  "Whj,  joa  have  had  tivuble, 
and  yon  aM  ftboot  to  part  with  a  large  eam  of  money." 
Prran  the  World  (New  York). 
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SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Having  lost  ber  territory,  and  aalTer«d  DnMId  mlserlea 
andpsliiH.  nnd  seeing  the  despollera  ol  her  peace  abont  to 
settle  their  dIScrencea  by  dividing  up  her  poeBenalons,  China 
demands  a  hearing  of  her  grieranceB. 

From  the  Anuterdatnnicr  < Amsterdam). 


Mb.  Witti  (Co  the  Jewish  bankersi :  "Now  we  shall 
have  such  a  pleasant  little  chat  about  those  poor,  dear  Jews 
Id  Roscia." 

(From  the  JpunuH  IHInneapolla). 

The  visit  of  the  five  Influential  American  Hebrews 
to  Ur.  WItte  In  the  Interest  of  their  oppressed  brethren 
In  Russia  is  treated  of  on  another  page  of  this  issne. 


From  the  WorliS-lJeraid  (Omaha). 


From  the  Intcr-Oecan  (Chicago) . 

If  the  arrival  at  an;  kind  of  agreement  was  halt 
Wm  difficult  for  the  peace  envoys  themselves  as  it  was 

tor  the  newspapers  and  the  outside  world,  the  confer-  *hk  cear  waitino  for  thi  vbboict 

anoe  mnst  have  been  a  mystic  maee  indeed.  Krom  the  Jnqulrer  (Philadelphia). 
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'•  Stiangere  once  but  love™  now.'' 
From  tbe  BroOklun  DaUv  Eagle  (New  York). 

The  principal  event  in  the  foreign  relations  ot  Gnat 
TBB  hatch-hakeh  in  spite  or  HERSELT.  Brltftlu  during  the  past  month  was  the  entente  cordbiie 

Mlle.  La  Fharcb  (aside  to  John  Bull) ;   "Ifabe's  golnp      ""^b  France,  bringlogwlth  It  an  Incceaaed  eumitrof 
o  glare  at  as  like  that.  It  almost  looks  as  If  we  might  have       the  Anglophobes  in  G«riuaily. 
a  bB  regnlarlir  engaKed."— From  Punch  (Loodon). 


From  the  ButUtin  (Sydney). 

SOME  OF  GREAT  BRITAnTS  DOMESTIC,  COLONIAL.  AND  FOREIQN  PROBLEMS. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


From  the  Amerlam  (New  York). 

Now  (hut  the  Czar  lias  anDonuced  the  coming  Nation- 
al Assembly,  the  cartoonists  are  beginaiDg  to  specalate 
an  to  Just  how  much  freedom  and  opportaolty  that 
body  will  really  poasens.    Mr.  Opper,  In  his  own  inim- 
itable way,  indloatoa  one  method  o(  "expnr^tlDg"  a 
Th«  Wart  Wat»imr:  "I  wouldn't  swap  my  old  hat      tronblewme  legislative  body.    The  other  cartoon  at  the 
for  both  the  8nlt«n>  feiand  the  Ciar's  crown."-Fronithe      top  of  this  page  plays  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
Liadtr  (Cleveland).  the  uneasy  head  that  wears  a  crown  and  the  care-tree 

life  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  A  couple  of  the  mors 
significant  cartoons  on  American  Bubjecta— there  aia 
only  a  few  this  month — appear  below. 


From  the  Buord-Htraii  (Chicago). 


SERGIUS  WITTK* 

BY  E.   J.   DILLON. 


A  GROUP  of  bright,  happy  children  were 
asked  some  time  ago  by  one  of  their  elders 
to  say  what  they  would  wish  to  be  when  grown 
up.  Whereupon  the  one  made  answer  that  he 
would  like  to*  become  an  engineer,  another 
coveted  the  position  of  judge,  a  third  chose  the 
calling  of  a  sea  captain,  and  a  fourth  selected 
that  of  a  doctor.  Meanwhile,  one  little  boy  re- 
mained silent  and  thoughtful,  as  though  turning 
over  in  his  brain  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  pro- 
fession. He  was  the  last  to  speak,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  :  <<  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a 
god."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  horrified  elders.  "  Well,  you  see,  there 
is  only  one  god  now,  and  he  has  an  awful  lot  to 
do  and  no  one  to  help  him.  There  are  plenty 
of  judges  and  engineers,  who  divide  the  work 
among  them,  but  there  is  no  other  god." 

If  that  story  were  told  of  the  childhood  of 
Sergius  Witte  it  would  be  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  that  extraordinary  man.  For  his  am- 
bition is  literally  boundless,  his  activity  unflag- 
ging, while  his  daring  conceptions  and  grandiose 
achievements  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  creators  rather  than  one  of  the  human 
products  of  his  country.  He  has  not  only  traced 
the  lines  of  a  new  Russia  in  the  light  of  latter- 
day  requirements,  but  he  has  actually  built  some 
of  its  most  imposing  edifices. 

WITTERS    BIRTH    AND    EABLT    TRAINING. 

Sergius  Yulyevich  Witte  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  Caucasus,  where  nature  is  sublime 
and  man  audacious.  From  the  windows  of  his 
father's  house'  he  could  gaze  upon  vast  historic 
hills  piled  upon  each  other's  shoulders  since  the 
battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titans,  and  from 
the  lips  of  Armenians,  G-eorgians,  Ossetinians, 
Xiezghins,  or  Mingrelians  he  heard  stirring  sto- 
ries of  heroic  struggles  lost  or  won  on  that  battle- 
field of  the  human  race.  Of  his  youth,  the  bi- 
ographer— deficient  in  clairvoyance — ^is  silent. 
Like  most  Russian  collegians,  Witte  possibly 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  evil  in  the  world,  an 
overmastering  desire  to  remedy  it  without  delay, 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  capable  of  re- 


♦  Witte,  not  De  Witte.  The  particle  "  de  "  does  not  exist 
in  Russian ;  neither  is  there  any  equivalent.  Many  Russians 
adopt  It  abroad  Just  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  nobility. 
Witte  never  does. 


forming  and  remodeling  all  human  institutions 
without  more  ado.  Or  it  may  be  that  young 
Sergius  was  an  exception  to  the  rule, — for  his 
mind  had  a  realistic  bent  from  the  very  first. 
It  was  mathematical,  positive,  attracted  by  the 
concrete.  For  theories,  as  such,  he  had  little 
taste,  but  was  very  eager  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge, to  test  his  strength. 

From    the   public   grammar  school  of   Tiflis 
young  Witte  repaired  to  the  Imperial  New  Uni- 
versity of  Odessa.     It  was  a  necessary  stage  in 
his  career.     No  young  Russian  can  hope  to  play 
any  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
unless  his  qualifications  have  been  hall-marked 
by  one  of  the  highest  educational  establishments 
in  the  empire,  such  as  the  universities,  the  High 
School  of  Law,  the  Lyceum,  the  Corps  des  Pages, 
or  one  of  the  military  or  naval  institutions.     He 
may   not   acquire   great   stores    of    knowledge 
there, — indeed,  anything  he  knows  he  generally 
acquires  by  his  own  efforts, — but,  little  or  much, 
it  must  bear  the  official  impress.     Otherwise  he 
is  a  nobody — fit  only  for  literature  or  commerce. 
At  the  university,  Witte  was  matriculated  in  the 
mathematical   faculty,  where,   after   the   indis- 
pensable four  years,  he  obtained  his  degree  of 
candidate,  which  is  usually  reckoned  as  equal  to 
a  doctor's  degree  at  a  German  university.     With 
that  diploma  he  was  qualified,  not  only  to  enter 
the  state  service  in  any  department  of  any  min- 
istry, but  also  to  qualify  further  at  the  univer- 
sity,— as  he  indeed  fully  intended  to  do, — and 
try  for  a  professorial  chair.     Not  until  he  had 
taken  his  degree  did  Witte  travel  beyond  his 
own  country,  and  then  he  visited  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.     But  he  did  not  stay  long — much 
less  study — there.     He  made  but  flying  visits 
and  short  sojourns,  reading  as  he  ran. 

What  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  been 
compelled  by  fate  to  look  upon  the  world  as  his 
oyster  to  be  opened  without  delay,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  I  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  de- 
vote himself  to  study,  for  the  degree  of  master 
and  doctor.  But  that  meant  time,  leisure,  and 
the  means  of  living  without  working  for  a  sal- 
ary. And  that  was  a  luxury  which  Witte  could 
not  afford.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Odessa 
University,  he  had  to  do  something  for  a  living, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  give  up  his 
scheme  of  study  and  his  hopes  of  a  university 
chair. 
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HIS    START   AS   A    RAILROAD    MAN. 

Because  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood,  many 
quick  writers  who  feel  invisibly  drawn  toward 
self-made  men  have  described  Witte  as  the  son 
of  a  horny-handed  peasant,  wrestling  manfully 
witli  fate,  like  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  or  some  contemporary  of  Abelard,  then 
elbowing  his  way  through  a  crowded  and  un- 
friendly world,  and  advancing  step  by  step  from 
the  lowliest  post  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Czar  of  All 
the  Russias.  Some  amateur  biographers  affirm 
that  he  began  his  career  as  a  railway  guard, 
others  make  him  a  signalman,  and  one  or  two 
give  him  the  post  of  conductor.  The  story 
thus  told  is  romantic,  encouraging,  and  ground- 
less. 

Sergius  Witte  was  born  into  the  world  as  the 
son  of  a  Russian  bureaucrat,  who  in  time  be- 
came director  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
ministry  of  imperial  domains.  In  other  words, 
he  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  nobility,  to 
which  "happy  accident"  he  himself  attaches  but 
little  importance.  Through  his  mother,  n6e 
Fadeyeff,  he  is  related  to  the  Dolgoroukis  and 
the  so-called  Rurikoviches,  or,  as  they  would 
say  in  England,  *'  his  ancestors  came  over  with 
"William  the  Conqueror."  Prince  Khilkoff,  now 
the  minister  of  ways  and  communications,  was 
at  one  time  an  engine-driver  in  the  United 
States,  but  Sergius  Witte  began  his  career  as 
assistant  station-master  in  a  dull,  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  south  of  Russia.  That  was  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  from  which  he 
climbed  up  to  dizzy  heights  of  a  power  not  far 
removed  from  autocracy. 

In  those  days  the  Russian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, whose  headquarters  were  at  Odessa,  had 
built  a  network  of  railways  to  feed  its  fleet  of 
steamers  with  cargoes,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  lines  that  Witte  took  service.  Only  the 
first  step  was  hard  ;  after  that,  promotion  was 
quick  and  continuous.  Industrious  and  obser- 
vant by  nature  and  training,  Witte  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  combining  facts,  marshaling 
them  in  new  ways,  discovering  relations  among 
them  theretofore  unsuspected.  And  in  the  light 
of  these  relations  he  would  then  draw  up. practi- 
cal rules  for  the  guidance  of  specialists  or  laws 
embodying  the  results  of  his  observation.  One 
of  his  first  works  was  a  book  upon,  railway 
tariffs.  Nobody  in  Russia  had  ever  before  taken 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  matter — nobody 
even  then  fancied  it  had  any  actuality.  Yet 
that  very  question  to  which  Witte  gave  a  good 
working  solution  years  ago  still  awaits  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  the  terms 
of  the  problem  in  America  are  very  different 


from  what  they  were  in  Russia — different  in 
magnitude,  and  divergent  in  character,  too. 
None  the  less,  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
Witte  should  have  discerned  the  part  played  by 
railway  tariffs  in  the  material  well-being  of  the 
country  is  a  fair  indication  of  his  mental 
powers.  About  the  same  period,  he  displayed  a 
keen  interest  in  political  economy  and  foresaw 
many  of  the  possibilities  which  the  cautious  ap- 
plication of  certain  established  principles  bade 
fair  to  open  up  for  Russia.  Lasting  evidence  of 
that  interest  which  Witte  has  never  gince  wholly 
lost  is  to  be  found  in  his  Russian  translation  of 
a  German  work  on  the  subject  by  the  famous 
writer  List. 

*»AN    ARDENT    WORKER,  A    SPLENDID    ORGANIZER." 

The  Russian  Steamship  Company  soon  per- 
ceived that  in  the  person  of  Witte  they  had  en- 
listed an  ardent  worker,  a  splendid  organizer, 
and  a  man  wont  to  labor  to-day  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  to-morrow,  of  next  month,  next 
year.  And,  oddly  enough,  they  knew  how  to 
prize  these  gifts.  They  pushed  him  onward  and 
upward  from  rung  to  rung  of  the  ladder  until, 
still  quite  young,  he  found  himself  director  of 
the  South  Western  Railway,  which  then  ex- 
tended over  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.  This 
rapid  promotion  he  owed  largely  but  not  wholly 
to  the  appreciative  eye  of  the  president  of  that 
line,  Vyshnegradski.  And  when  later  on  Vysh- 
negradski  received  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
finance,  Witte  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  post 
of  president  of  the  South  Western  Railway  sys- 
tem. The  finances  of  Russia  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  university  professor,  Bunge,  whose 
views  on  taxation  I  personally  considered,  and 
do  still  consider,  sound.  He  held  that  it  is  bet- 
ter that  there  should  be  a  deficit  in  the  annual 
budget  for  one  year, — nay,  for  many  years, — than 
that  the  peasants  should  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, because  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  taxpay- 
ing  nation  is  prosperous  the  treasury  can  pro- 
ceed without  danger  to  tap  the  national  wealth. 
But  not  before. 

With  these  ideas  the  Czar  began  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, because  whenever  he  needed  money 
for  his  plans,  especially  for  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way, he  was  told  that  there  was  none.  Soft 
words  butter  no  parsnips.  He  then  called  Vysh- 
negradski to  the  post  of  minister,  and  at  once  a 
great  change  in  the  system  was  effected.  The 
foundation  was  then  laid  of  that  *' available  bal- 
ance "  which  has  played  such  a  part  in  Russian 
history  ever  since.  It  owes  its  origin  to  taxa- 
tion. The  money  earned  by  the  peasants  was 
transferred  to  the  treasury  by  a  stroke  of  the 
imperial  pen.     The  procedure  was  not  more  dif- 
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ficult  than  that,  but  the  consequences  were  more 
complex  than  the  uninitiated  reader  can  realize. 
More  corn  had  to  be  sold  and  exported  than  be- 
fore in  order  to  keep  the  imperial  income  greater 
than  the  expenditure,  and  railways  had  to  be 
constructed  solely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  the  peasants'  harvests  to  the  sea- 
ports. Now,  I  hold  tliat  that  corn  was  necessary 
to  the  peasants  and  not  part  of  their  surplus. 
Therefore,  I  am  unable,  despite  my  sincere  ad- 
miration of  Witte's  intellectual  powers,  to  enter 
that  policy  of  Vyshnegradski,  which  was  also 
his,  to  his  credit  account.  To  my  mind,  the 
vast  piles  of  gold  in  the  treasury  vaults  of  St. 
Petersburg  constitute  a  monument  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  Russian  people. 

However  that  may  be,  Vyshnegradski,  once 
minister  of  finance,  speedily  summoned  Witte  to 
the  capital,  created  a  new  department  of  rail- 
ways for  his  behoof,  charged  him  with  the  unifi- 
cation of  railway  tariffs,  and  profited  by  his 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  framing  and  executing 
the  principal  new  measures.  When  one  day 
the  post  of  minister  of  ways  and  communica- 
tions was  unexpectedly  vacated  under  curious  cir- 
cumstances, Vyshnegradski,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Alexander  III.,  had  the  portfolio 
given  to  Witte.  The  cholera  was  then  ravaging 
the  country,  for  the  people,  weakened  by  the 
famine  of  the  preceding  year,  had  no  physical 
power  of  resistance  left.  They  were  also  rising 
up  against  the  authorities  in  many  places,  for 
they  suspected  the  government  of  deliberately 
infecting  them  with  disease.  Witte  made  a  tour 
throughout  the  cholera-stricken  districts,  adopted 
energetic  measures  to  hinder  it  from  spreading, 
circumscribed  the  area  of  its  ravages,  and  tran- 
quilized  the  people. 

HE    BUILDS    THE    TRANS-SIBERIAN. 

Before  he  had  accomplished  much  in  his  new 
post, — indeed,  before  he  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties for  a  twelvemonth, — Vyshnegradski,  after 
a  slight  stroke  of  p?.ralysis,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  Witte  was  called  to  succeed  him. 
This  was  in  1892.  Now,  Alexander  III.  then 
and  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  set  great  store 
by  Sergius  Witte,  whose  frankness, — which  often 
borders  on  brusqueness,  and  whose  sincerity  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  rudeness, — he  warmly 
admired,  and  whose  advice  he  always  accepted. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Czar  had  one  fixed  idea, 
whicli  he  looked  to  Witte  to  incarnate  in  a 
grandiose  undertaking  that  should  render  Russia 
famous  for  all  time.  That  idea  was  afterward 
realized  in  the  form  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. It  was  not  new,  nor  did  Witte  first  con- 
ceive it.     In  the  fifties  of  last  century  it  had 


been  broached,  discussed,  abandoned.  An  en- 
gineer named  Dool,  for  instance,  had  proposed 
that  a  gigantic  horse  tramway  be  constructed 
across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  be  roofed 
over  with  wood  to  protect,  it  from  the  arctic 
cold  of  winter.  In  the.  seventies  the  idea  had 
hardened  into  a  serious  project,  and  in  the  eigh- 
ties it  seized  hold  of  the  imperial  mind.  But 
the  Russian  Czar,  who  is  credited  with  omnipo- 
tence, could  not  get  his  railway  built.  Every- 
body told  him  it  was  diflBcult,  nobody  could  say 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  and  the  ut- 
most he  could  effect  was  to  have  some  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  of  it  built  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Witte  came  and  changed  all  this.  Like  Ca- 
lonne,  he  said,  <<  If  it  is  possible,  it  is  done  ;  if 
impossible,  it  shall  be  done."  But,  unlike  Ca- 
lonne,  he  kept  his  word.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
groped  about  blindly,  feeling  his  way,  stumbling 
here,  clashing  with  obstacles  there,  but  profiting 
by  every  let  and  hindrance  almost  as  much  as 
by  every  step  in  advance.  Witte  is  no  theo- 
rizer.  He  is  a  man  of  business  whose  real  and 
full  strength  is  called  forth  by  contact  with  hard 
realities,  just  as  the  strength  of  Neptune's  son 
Anteus  was  invariably  renewed  whenever  he 
touched  mother  earth.  Witte's  first  plans  for 
providing  the  money  for  the  railway  .were  marked 
by  naivete.  They  were  those  of  hisf  riend.  Pro- 
fessor Antonovich,  who  pinned  his  faith  to  the 
government  printing-press.  "  Issue  as  much  pa- 
per money  as  you  need  and  pay  with  that." 
After  a  time,  however,  he  saw  that  this  plan  had 
its  drawbacks  ;  he  next  discerned  that  these  out- 
weighed the  advantages,,  and  he  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  project  would  not  work 
at  all.  Simultaneously  with  this  discovery  he 
hit  upon  the  efficacious  ways  and  means  by 
which  he  afterward  united  Europe  and  Asia, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  which  must  be 
short  and  eclectic  to  unfold  the  complex  scheme 
to  which  Witte  attached  his  name  for  all  time. 
Its  ramifications  ran  through  every  department 
of  political,  social,  and  commercial  life  in  Russia. 
Its  effects,  like  those  of  a  revolution,  will  not  all 
disengage  themselves  for  generations  to  come. 
That  scheme  comprised  the  reform  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard, 
and  the  fixation  of  the  value  of  the  ruble  ;  the  ex- 
tensive employment  of  foreign  capital,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  alcohol  monopoly,  the  develop- 
ment of  savings-banks,  the  spread  of  technical 
education,  the  emancipation  of  peasants,  dissent- 
ers, and  heretics,  as  well  as  Jews,  from  the 
galling  network  of  special  restrictive  legislation. 
In  a  word,  it  embodied  all  the  practical  corol- 
laries of  the  incipient  reform   inaugurated    by 
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Alexander  II.  when  he  Btruck  the  rusty  chains 
off  the  limbs  of  millions  of  serfs.  It  is  hardly 
too  mach  to  say  that  a  good  deal,  perhaps  most, 
of  what  is  good  or  hope  giving  in  the  Russia  of 
to-day  owes  its  origin,  its  preservation,  or  its 
development  to  the  insight  and  energy  of  Ser- 
gius  Witte,  as  manifested  in  this  <<  revolution 
from  above." 

"A  CBEATOR   BATHER   THAN   A   PRODUCT    OF   HIS 


NATIVE    LAND. 


n 


Witte  is  a  man  of  strong  temperament,  kindly 
disposition,  is  generally  fair  to  his  enemies, 
always  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  continuously 
polar  with  all  humanity.  His  faults  are  the  ex- 
aggerations of  his  qualities  or  their  indirect 
results.  In  his  case,  the  needle  of  human  per- 
fection, intellectual  or  other,  trembles  and  does 
not  invariably  point  to  the  north.  He  has  made 
many  mistakes,  because  of  his  habit  of  learning 
mainly  from  experience,  whose  school  fees  are 
exorbitant.  As  the  most  serious  of  all  I  set 
down  his  system  of  taxation.  But  much  will  be 
forgiven  to  him  by  history  because  he  has  ac- 
complished much.  He  is  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  every  class,  every  element  of  society,  in 
Russia,  and  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  deepest 
strain  of  thought  and  feeling  there.  Being  him- 
self alive  in  every  fiber,  he  delights  in  seeing  the 
vital  forces  of  others  deployed,  for  his  attitude 
toward  subordinates  and  fellow-workers  is  en- 
couragement, not  restraint.     Even  at  its  best, 


the  political  and  social  framework  of  Russian 
society  gives  but  little  scope  for  healthy  human- 
energies, — all  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need 
of  bracing  sympathy  and  stimulus. 

Witte  is  gifted  with  a  degree  of  intuition  little^ 
short  of  prophetic.  He  foresaw  the  war  with 
Japan  years  before  it  broke  out.  and  most  of 
the  salient  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  he 
predicted  several  years  ago.  A  man  of  that, 
caliber  who  sees  when  his  fellows  are  blind, 
speaks  out  when  others  are  tongue-tied,  and 
works  when  they  are  idle,  must  of  necessity^ 
have  many  and  unscrupulous  enemies.  In  hi?- 
own  country,  Witte  is  generally  unduly  praised 
or  immoderately  blamed,  and  most  of  the  liter- 
ary portraits  of  him  are  little  better  than  cari- 
catures. Much  water  will  flow  from  the  Neva 
into  the  Finnish  Gulf  before  a  faithful  picture- 
of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked  can  be  drawn 
and  painted.  As  physically  he  towers  above  the- 
common  run  of  men,  so  intellectually  he  is  often 
able  to  take  a  much  wide!"  survey  than  they  can 
of  things  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  mo- 
ment. As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  he  is  a  creator  rather  than  a  product  of 
his  native  land.  Sergius  Witte  is  to  his  coun- 
trymen what  Anglo-Saxon  America  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  But  however  great  his  inborn 
gifts,  and  however  serious  his  various  errors,  the 
impartial  biographer  will  characterize  him  in 
the  words  of  the  great  German  poet :  "  His 
striving  was  with  loving,  his  living  was  in  deed." 


EUROPEAN   ALLIANCES  AND  THE  WAR. 


BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG. 


THE  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
politics  of  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  that  of  the  balance 
of  power, —  a  principle  which  manifests  itself 
upon  the  surface  in  a  more  or  less  automatic  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  great  states  insure  them- 
selves mutually  against  the  dangerous  predomi- 
nance of  any  one  of  their  number.  But  no 
mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  as 
a  consequence  of  all  the  shifts  and  turns  of  Euro- 
ropean  politics  a  stable  and  permanent  balance 
has  at  last  been  reached.  The  growth  of  a  gen- 
eral desire  for  peace  and  of  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  in  cases  which  formerly  would 
have  involved  war  will  doubtless  operate  some- 
what, in  the  future,  to  keep  international  rela- 
tions in  fixed  channels  ;  yet  the  large  enterprises 


of  trade,  expansion,  and  colonization  in  which 
the  nations  engage,  as  well  as  possible  war,  must 
perpetually  give  rise  to  new  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions among  the  leading  powers.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe,  not  only  that  further 
changes  are  inevitable,  but  that  important  ones 
are  near  at  hand, — even  already  in  progress. 
For  at  least  five  or  six  years,  careful  students  of 
politics  have  been  discerning  a  growing  unset- 
tlement  in  European  affairs  which  seemed  to 
foreshadow  another  periodic  shifting  of  interna- 
tional alignments,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  especially  since  the  course  of 
the  conflict  has  become  manifest,  what  had  been 
a  rather  vague  presentiment  has  become  a  firm 
conviction.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  been 
just  what  was  needed  to  bring  into  clear  view 
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certain  tendencies  and  developments  which  from 
their  nature  must  otherwise  have  remained  for 
some  time  more  or  less  obscure. 

And  now  that  military  operations  in  the  far 
East  have  been  practically  suspended  and  the 
belligerent  powers  are  taking  active  steps  toward 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  time  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  survey  the  main  features  of  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  Europe  with 
reference  to  the  changes  thus  wrought  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  conflict.  Obviously,  such  a 
summary  cannot  be  complete,  or  entirely  con- 
clusive even  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  we  are  yet  in 
the  midst  of  things,  and  jiidgments  as  to  the 
outcome  can  be  at  best  but  tentative.  Never- 
theless, the  larger  aspects  of  the  situation  stand 
out  with  considerable  prominence,  and  taking 
all  things  into  account,  it  does  not  seem  that  they, 
would  be  materially  modified,  in  event  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  save  by  an  unexpect- 
edly sweeping  Russian  victory.  Further  fight- 
ing with  continued  Japanese  success  would  only 
liasten  and  intensify  most  of  the  changes  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak.  Should  the  Ports- 
mouth Conference  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of 
•peace,  it  will  not  much  matter  what  the  precise 
terms  may  be.  The  great  outstanding  fact  will 
"be  in  any  case  the  thorough,  though  not  fatal, 
•defeat  of  Russia,  and  this  is  the  fact  more  than 
any  other  which  is  proving  so  potent  just  now 
in  the  unsettling  of  Europe. 

Europe's  political  development. 

Any  attempt  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  European  politics 
must  presuppose  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
the  situation  was,  on  the  surface,  at  least,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Modern  Europe  con- 
tains nineteen  states  with  some  degree  of  mili- 
tary power.  Of  these,  only  six  have  entered 
into  any  sort  of  foreign  alliance  which  still  en- 
dures. These  are  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain, — the 
first  three  being  members  of  the  triple  alliance, 
the  next  two  composing  the  dual  alliance,  and 
the  last  having  no  European  aflSliation,  but  be- 
ing closely  allied  with  the  rising  power  of  the 
East,  Japan.  These  three  alliances,  together 
with  (1)  a  general  hostility  between  Germany 
on  the  one  hand  and  Russia,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other,  (2)  a  striking  entente  cor- 
diale  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  (8)  a 
traditional  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  and  (4)  a  strong  rivalry,  but  not  an  open 
hostility,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
made  up  the  essential  features  of  the  European 
balance  as  it  existed  before  the  war  began  to 
afiect  it. 


The  triple  alliance,  which  dates  from  1883, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  German  ascendency  in  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  and  during  the  years 
immediately  following.  Prior  to  that  time,  since 
the  creation  of  the  new  German  Empire,  in 
1871,  Germany  had  had  closer  relations  with 
Russia  than  with  any  other  power ;  but  at. the 
Berlin  Congress  the  two  states  were  perceptibly 
alienated,  because  the  former  acquiesced  with  ill- 
concealed  satisfaction  in  the  policy  of  the  other 
powers  whereby  Russia  w^as  forced  to  give  up 
most  of  the  fruits  of  her  Turkish  war ;  and 
when,  in  1881,  Alexander  II.  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Alexander  III.,  who  was  personally 
hostile  to  German  influence,  the  rupture  became 
such  as  seriously  to  threaten  international  amity. 
In  the  same  period.  Austria  became  an  avowed 
antagonist  of  Russia,  mainly  because  of  a  rival 
ambition  to  control  the  interests  of  the  Balkan 
Christians  and  to  acquire  commercial  outlets  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  upshot  was  that  in 
1879,  at  the  instigation  of  Bismarck,  Germany 
and  Austria  concluded  a  secret  alliance  ''for 
peace  and  mutual  defense,"  the  arrangement 
being  aimed  clearly  at  the  common  enemy  on 
the  east. 

THE    DUAL    alliance    AND    THE    DREIBUND. 

The  re-grouping  of  the  powers,  set  in  motion 
largely  by  the  Eastern  question,  was  continued 
under  the  influence  of  rival  colonial  ambitions. 
At  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Bismarck  sought  fur- 
ther to  assure  the  paramountcy  of  Germany  by 
provoking  a  mutual  antagonism  between  Italy 
and  France.  His  method  of  doing  this  was  to 
prompt  them  both  to  seize  Tunis.  Nothing  re- 
sulted for  a  time,  but  in  1851  France,  breaking 
promises  she  had  repeatedly  made  to  both  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  occupied  Tunis  and  pro- 
claimed a  protectorate.  Italy  was  panic-stricken, 
believing  that  Tunis  would  be  but  a  step  to  Trip- 
oli, and  that  with  all  the  north  African  shore 
in  her  possession  France  would  ''shut  in  Italy 
with  a  ring  of  iron  '^  and  make  an  easy  descent 
on  Sicily.  Since  1870,  Italy  had  been  in  doubt 
whether  she  could  trust  either  France  or  Aus- 
tria, for  France  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  re- 
store the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  Aus- 
tria controlled  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Trieste,  and 
was  manifestly  ambitious  to  secure  yet  more  of 
a  foothold  on  the  Adriatic.  The  French  seizure 
of  Tunis  settled  the  question. 

In  October,  1881,  King  Humbert  paid  a  visit 
to  Francis  Joseph,  and  Italian  statesmen  went  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin  virtually  as  beggars  for  the 
admission  of  Italy  to  the  alliance  formed  two 
years  before.  The  outcome  was  the  triple  al- 
liance as  we  know  it  to-day, — a  defensive  league 
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of  the  three  powers  professedly  in  the  interest 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  central  Europe. 
Austria  was  glad  enough  to  get  Italian  support 
in  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  Bismarck  was 
willing,  of  course,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  plan- 
ning by  committing  Italy  definitely  to  a  policy 
distinctly  anti-French. 

In  France,  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  Germany 
and  Austria  was  looked  upon  as  all  but  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  people  absolutely  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  of  the  triplice  were  wholly 
defensive,  as  they  were  alleged  to  be,  and  therefore 
peaceful.  The  Roumelian  revolution  of  1885 
obliged  the  powers  to  take  sides,  and  in  a  little 
time  both  Russia  and  France  found  themselves 
actively  opposing  Germany,  and  even  threaten- 
ing wac  with  her.  By  1890,  the  Czar  had 
finally  decided  to  make  open  advances  to  France 
with  a  view  to  a  formal  understanding.  Then 
came  a  notable  series  of  ostentatious  visits, 
felicitations,  and  expressions  of  mutual  admira- 
tion which,  although  no  specific  terms  of  agree- 
ment were  announced,  soon  gave  Europe  to 
understand  that  the  Franco- Russian  entente  was 
a  very  real  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
existence  of  the  alliance  was  not  officially 
recognized  in  public  by  either  of  the  two  powers 
until  during  the  courpe  of  a  visit  of  President 
Faure  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Franco- Russian 
bond  is  a  written  treaty,  with  fixed  conditions 
and  mutual  obligations,  some  known,  others 
only  guessed  at,  the  original  text  having  been 
considerably  amplified  by  later  secret  clauses. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  each  nation  binds 
itself  to  aid  the  other  if  attacked  by  more  than 
one  power,  Japan  being  the  only  Asiatic  nation 
regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  "  power  "  This 
alliance  of  France  and  Russia  was  based  unques- 
tionably on  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  parties 
to  the  triplice,  and  its  effect  has  been  to  throw 
the  Continent  into  two  hostile  camps,  each 
watching  the  other's  slightest  movement,  and  to 
perpetuate  for  more  than  a  decade  the  state  of 
affairs  usually  referred  to  by  publicists  as  the 
"  aimed  peace." 

NEW    GROUPINGS    OP    THE    POWERS. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  the  present 
political  situation  in  Europe  is  the  decadence  of 
both  the  triple  and  dual  alliances  and  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  powers  toward  new  affiliations. 
The  old  alliances  are  fast  dying  because  they 
have  always  been  essentially  artificial  creations 
of  the  politicians  and  conditions  have  so  changed 
that  there  is  no  longer  justification  for  their  ex- 
istence. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  triplice, 
which  has  never  really  had  a  solid  foundation. 
Austria  became  a  member  of  it  only  to  keep 


Prussia  from  extending  her  triumph  of  1866, 
and  to  secure  aid  against  Russia.  Very  soon 
thereafter,  however,  Bismarck  quite  character- 
istically concluded  an  *' insurance"  treaty  with 
Russia  against  Austria,  and  from  the  moment 
this  double-dealing  became  known  at  Vienna 
Austrian  enthusiasm  for  the  German  alliance 
began  to  cool,  and  the  Vienna  government 
began  to  seek  to  establish  better  relations  with 
Russia  on  its  own  account.  In  this  policy  there 
has  recently  been  marked  success,  despite  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  inevitable  rivalry  in  the  Balkan 
regions,  and  one  very  palpable  effect  of  Russia's 
defeat  in  the  present  war  must  be  to  enhance 
her  peaceful  relations  with  Austria,  and  hence 
to  render  the  latter  even  less  dependent  upon 
German  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
internal  condition  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  now 
so  bad  that  an  active  policy  in  external  affairs 
is  quite  inconceivable.  The  best  the  existing 
government  can  do  is  to  keep  together  what  it 
has,  trusting  to  little  less  than  a  miracle  to  tide 
the  nation  over  the  crisis  which  must  come  with 
the  death  of  Francis  Joseph.  All  that  is  asked 
is  immunity  from  outside  interference.  Danger 
from  Russia  being  removed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
there  is  little  left  to  be  gained  by  membership 
in  the  triplice.  As  a  party  to  it,  in  so  far  as 
slie  can  assert  herself  in  international  affairs  at 
all,  Austria  can  be  only  an  absolutely  trustworthy 
ally,  even  an  obedient  satellite,  of  Germany. 
Even  at  this  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  of 
much  service.  The  politicians  at  Berlin  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  in  case  of  need  the  staff 
which  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  could  offer  would 
be  poor  support  indeed.  About  the  only  object 
Germany  can  have  in  perpetuating  the  attach- 
ment is  that  if  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph 
biing  the  dissolution  of  the  dual  monarchy  she 
may  be  in  a  better  position  to  profit  territori- 
ally and  commercially  thereby.  Naturally,  this 
does  not  enhance  its  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  Vienna. 

fiven  more  contrary  to  nature  and  present  in- 
terests is  the  identification  of  Italy  with  th(^  alli- 
ance. When  the  Italian  Government,  in  response 
to  Bismarck's  playing  upon  the  fears  and  the 
vanity  of  Signor  Crispi.  decided  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  Teutonic  powers  and  against  France,  it 
took  a  step  adverse  to  every  consideration  of 
sentiment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  of  interest  as 
well.  The  French  had  been  the  Italians'  libera- 
tors and  the  Austrians  their  oppressors,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Italy  in  every  sense  was  utterly 
dependent  upon  close  relations  with  her  Latin 
neighbor.  To-day,  it  may  be  said  tliat  Italy  has 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
alliance.     For  her  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  save  in 
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name.  Her  people  opposed  it  from  the  outset, 
and  their  opposition  was  never  stronger  than  it 
is  now.  Every  motive  which  induced  Italy  to 
enter  the  partnership  has  lost  its  force.  To  cite 
a  single  example, — whereas  Bismarck  furthered 
his  policy  by  representing  that  clerical  France 
was  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Vatican  and 
was  only  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  to  break 
up  the  new  Italian  unity  and  restore  Rome  to  the 
Pope,  to-day  Germany  herself  lias  become  tjie 
most  trusted  support  of  the  Papacy  in  Europe, 
while  France  has  struck  it  a  deadly  blow  by 
cleaving  asunder  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  whose  interdependence  constitutes 
the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
is  no  real  community  of  interests  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  just  as  there  is  none  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  The  majority  of  Italians  feel  that 
membership  in  the  alliance  means  only  continual 
cost  and  no  gain.  They  know  full  well  that  it 
has  brought  their  country  little  except  a  heavy, 
almost  staggering,  military  expenditure. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  Italy  to-day  is 
far  more  friendly  to  all  the  great  powers  out- 
side the  triple  alliance  than  to  her  colleagues 
withi^  it.  With  Russia  she  has  comparatively 
little  to  do, — certainly  there  is  no  one  left  who 
would  attempt  to  shape  Italian  policy,  as  did 
Crispi,  on  the  aphorism  that  "Italy  cannot  al- 
low the  Mediterranean  to  be  turned  into  a  Rus- 
sian lake  I  "  Russia  has  never  really  been  feared 
by  the  Italians,  and  now  in  her  hour  of  defeat 
she  is  regarded  simply  with  polite  indifference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  reaction  toward 
France  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  recent  politics.  That  there  is  every 
reason  for  close  relations  between  these  two 
powers  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  now 
that  Italy  has  at  last  recovered  from  the  spell 
of  Bismarckian  diplomacy  she  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  she  has  been  led  far  afield  from  her 
true  interests.  She  now  understands  that  French 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  is  the  sheer- 
est dream,  and  that  French  colonial  activity  hi 
North  Africa  is  not  necessarily  a  menace  to  her 
own  interests  there.  Not  only  is  Italy  thus  fast 
renewing  her  attachment  to  France,  but  she  is 
strengthening  her  traditional  friendship  with 
Great  Britain.  The  opinion  of  most  Italians 
to  day  seems  to  be  that  while  a  formal  alliance 
with  either  Great  Britain  or  France  may  not  be 
expedient,  especially  as  the  contingency  of  an 
attack  upon  Italy  seems  exceedingly  remote, 
there  is  no  possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
playing  the  great  power,  at  ruinous  expense,  in 
alliance  with  states  like  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  are  wholly  unsympathetic  and  in  no  de- 
gree likely  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  pro- 


motion of  Italian  interests.  Knowing  that  big 
armaments  follow  alliances  as  the  night  the  day, 
the  Italians  would  gladly  be  free  from  any  such 
entanglements.  In  practice  the  government 
simply  ignores  the  existing  arrangement,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  do  as  the  other  parties  to 
it  have  repeatedly  done, — t.c,  enter  into  side- 
bargains  quite  incompatible  with  its  spirit,  if 
not  also  with  its  letter.  . 

INFLUENCE    OP   THE    FAR-EASTERN   WAR. 

The  triple  alliance  has  thus  been  going  to 
pieces  for  reasons  which  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  war  in  the  far  East.  The  Rus- 
sian eclipse  resulting  from  that  war,  how- 
ever, must  considerably  accelerate  the  process, 
— first,  by  freeing  Austria- Hungary  from  dread 
of  Russian  aggression ;  second,  by  confirming 
Italy  in  the  belief  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Russia ;  and,  third,  by  relieving  Germany 
of  a  menace  on  her  eastern  border,  and  per- 
haps even  by  leading  her  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  power.  Much 
more  immediate,  naturally,  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  dual  alliance,  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  is  the  defeated  belligerent. 
When  hostilities  began,  a  year  and  a  half  ago^ 
the  dual  alliance  was  a.  far.  more  substantial  ar- 
rangement than  the  triplice,  though  it  was  ad- 
mittedly not  as  firmly  grounded  as  it  once  had 
been.  Russia  was  unreservedly  devoted  to  it» 
but  France  was  less  enthusiastic.  The  majority 
of  Frenchmen  were  frank  to  admit  that  the  alli- 
ance had  been  good  policy  and  that  France  had 
profited  by  it,  although  from  the  outset  the 
"Left"  (Socialists,  extreme  Liberals,  and  Radi- 
cals) had  professed  to  be  shocked  that  the  re- 
public should  depend  for  its  security  and  pres- 
tige upon  an  alliance  with  an  autocratic  monarch. 
And,  indeed,  this  dependence  has  been  until  re- 
cently very  real.  It  was  the  Russian  alliance 
absolutely  that,  after  the  effacement  resulting 
from  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  raised  the 
stricken  nation  once  more  to  her  old  place  of 
honor  and  influence  in  European  affairs.  It  ia 
characteristic  of  the  French  spirit  that  this  fact 
is  never  forgotten ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  senti- 
mental consideration,  which  cannot  be  expected 
permanently  to  hold  out  against  practical  inter- 
ests adverse  to  it,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  in 
danger  of  being  vanquished  on  its  own  grounda 
by  French  antipathy  to  the  political  and  re- 
ligious despotism  suffered  by  the  Russian  people 
at  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  Viewed  strictly 
as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  the  French  are 
certainly  quite  justified  in  feeling  that  the  chief 
gainer  from  the  alliance  has  been  Russia.  Enor- 
mous Russian   loans  have   been  taken   up   by 
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French  capital^  enabling  the  Czar's  goyernment 
to  secure  the  funds  for  its  vast  internal  improve- 
ments, and  French  support  has  made  it  easy, 
many  times,  for  Russia  to  carry  her  point  in  the 
far  East  against  England  and  Japan.  Indeed, 
in  recent  years  the  critics  have  come  to  describe 
France's  position  as  that  of  <<  tail  to  the  Russian 
kite." 

The  war  in  the  far  East,  and  its  revelation  of 
Russia's  corruption,  internal  weakness,  and  mili- 
tary inefficiency,  has  dealt  the  dual  alliance  a 
staggering  blow  ;  this  much  the  publicists  gen- 
erally admit,  though  as  to  what  the  outcome  will 
be  there  is  little  agreement.  The  course  of  the  con- 
flict has  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  France, 
not  so  much  because  she  cares  for  Russia's 
fortunes  in  the  Orient  as  because  the  Russian 
defeat  has  revealed  such  undreamed-of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  her  ally  in  Europe.  She  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  the  Russian  alliance  was 
one-sided  in  its  financial  and  political  advan- 
tages ;  she  now  perceives  that  it  is  equally  so  in 
its  militaiy  capacity.  From  the  French  point 
of  view,  there  is  therefore  not  much  left  to  be 
said  for  the  arrangement,  except  one  very  impor- 
tant thing, — namely,  that  France  has  loaned  more 
than  nine  milliards  of  francs  ($1,800,000,000)  on 
Russian  securities  and  dare  not  pursue  any  pol- 
icy which  would  endanger  this  investment.  The 
day  upon  which  Russia  should  be  forced  to  re- 
pudiate or  to  compound  with  her  foreign  credit- 
ors, either  because  of  the  costliness  of  the  present 
war  or  because  the  international  money  market 
can  no  longer  meet  Russia's  insatiable  financial 
requirements,  would  be  one  of  almost  unparal- 
leled calamitv  for  France.  Russia's  financial 
position  is  one  of  extraordinary  strength,  and 
yet  a  collapse  is  not  inconceivable,  especially  if 
the  war  continue.  Should  it  come,  the  dual 
alliance  could  not  survive  a  month,  both  because 
of  the  indignation  of  the  French  at  their  losses 
and  because  Russia  would  have  proved  herself 
'financially  unable  to  be  an  efficient  ally  to  France 
in  case  of  war.  As  things  now  stand,  the  future 
of  the  alliance  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  compact 
may  be  consolidated  on  existing  lines  ;  it  may 
be  modified  by  the  admission  of  a  third  power, 
as  Austria,  or  even  Germany  ;  it  may  be  broken 
up  completely. 

THE    POLICIES   AND    INFLUENCE    OF    GEBMANY. 

In  a  very  large  measure,  the  reaction  of  the 
war  upon  the  triple  and  dual  alliances,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  politics  of  Europe  in  general,  will 
be  determined  by  the  policies  and  influences  of 
Germany.  So  far  as  now  appears,  the  largest 
tingle  consequence  of  the  ef^acement  of  Russia 
is  the  preponderance  which  it  gives  to  Germany 


in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  period  from 
about  1854  to  1870  was  one  of  French  prepon- 
derance ;  that  from  1870  to  about  1890,  one  of 
German  ascendency;  that  from  1890  to  the 
present  war,  one  of  Russian  preponderance ; 
and  that  following  the  defeat  of  Russia,  one  of 
renewed  German  paramountcy.  The  war  has 
removed  Russia's  corrective  weight  in  the  Euro- 
pean balance.  When  peace  is  made,  this  power 
will  be  exposed  on  two  fronts,  and  the  European 
will  be  the  weaker, — unless  a  wholly  unantici- 
pated policy  of  retrenchment  in  Asia  and  cor- 
responding aggression  in  Europe  be  fallen  back 
upon.  Germany  will  thus  be  left  to  work  out 
her  designs  in  central  and  western  Europe  with 
a  free  hand.  Russia  has  long  been  Europe's 
most  effective  barrier  to  German  aggression,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  world's 
peace  ;  her  break-down  has  become  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  Kaiser's  life.  Germany  is  left  incom- 
parably the  foremost  military  power  of  Europe. 
German  policy,  under  the  shaping  hand  of  Em- 
peror William,  is  twofold, — to  hold  the  hegem- 
ony of  Europe  and  to  build  up  a  maritime  and 
colonial  power  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Russia's  preoccupation  in  the  far  East,  and  es- 
pecially her  series  of  defeats,  has  afforded  a 
chance  which  the  Berlin  government  has  not 
been  slow  to  seize  to  realize  the  first  of  these 
objects.  The  recent  Morocco  affair,  with  its  se- 
quel in  the  fall  of  the  French  foreign  minister, 
M.  Delcass^,  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  deeply 
designed  coup  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to 
humiliate  France  and  reduce  her  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  European  diplomacy.  Knowing 
that  the  triple  alliance  is  about  extinct,  and  that 
this,  together  with  English  distrust  of  her  in- 
tentions, will  soon  leave  her  isolated  in  Europe, 
Germany  has  manifestly  been  planning  to  crush 
her  traditional  enemy,  if  not  by  war,  then  by 
diplomacy,  while  Russia  is  too  crippled  to  come 
to  her  assistance,  and  before  Great  Britain  be- 
comes aroused  to  the  danger.  The  Russian  de- 
feat has  already  relieved  Germany  on  the  east, 
and  if  France  can  be  forced  to  restrict  her  army 
the  Kaiser  can  diminish  expenditure  on  his  own 
army  and  increase  that  on  the  fleet,  with  which 
his  largest  schemes  are  to  be  realized. 

THE   ANGLO-FRENCH    RAPPROCHEMENT. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  Euro- 
pean politics  at  the  present  day  is  the  quite  un- 
•precedented  rapprochement  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  relations  between  these  two  na- 
tions have  been  growing  constantly  closer  for 
three  or  four  years  past,  until  now  each  govern- 
ment, backed  up  by  public  opinion,  seems  to  be 
fairly  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  tokens  of 
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good-will  and  respect.  The  formal  basis  for  this 
agreeable  state  of  affairs  is  the  Anglo-French 
convention  signed  at  London,  April  8,  1904. 
This  agreement  secured  for  France  a  British  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  for  Great  Britain  a  French  pledge 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Britisli  occupation  of 
Egypt ;  and  several  other  matters  which  might 
well  have  become  grounds  for  serious  conflict 
between  the  two  powers  were  adjusted  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  significance  of  this  con- 
vention lay  largely  in  its  date.  The  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  had  just  begun,  and  people  were  anx- 
iously inquiring  how  far  the  conflict  was  likely 
to  spread.  Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  was  an 
ally  of  Japan  and  France  stood  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  Russia,  it  did  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
expect  both  of  the  great  Western  powers  to  be 
dragged  into  it.  But,  happily,  neither  was 
obliged  by  the  terms  of  its  affiliation  to  become  . 
a  belligerent,  and  both  were  above  all  things  else 
desirous  of  peace.  The  result  was  that  while 
their  Eastern  allies  were  falling  into  deadly  com- 
bat their  own  diplomats  went  steadily  ahead 
with  the  work  already  begun,  and,  greatly  to  the 
world's  surprise,  concluded  c^  most  wholesome 
and  far-reaching  convention,  giving  every  possi- 
ble assurance  of  continued  peace.  Such  a  thing 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  a  hundred, 
or  even  fifty,, years  ago. 

The  Anglo-French  entente  is  eminently  pleasing 
to  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  to  others  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.;  to  only  two  is  it  of- 
fensive. Russia  dislikes  it  in  so  far  as  it  has 
strengthened  the  determination  of  her  ally  not 
to  be  drawn  into  the  war.  And  to  Germany  it 
is  gall  and  wormwood.  When  the  convention 
of  1904  was  published,  Emperor  William  made 
a  brave  effort  to  bide  his  time  and  until  then 
conceal  his  feelings.  But  during  the  present 
year  numerous  expressions  have  come  from  him 
and  his  representatives  which  show  the  most 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  arrangement. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow  tried  to  represent  to 
France  that  it  is  contrary  to  her  interests,  and 
that  she  ought  to  join  with  Germany  in  a  policy 
of  aggrandizement  and  domination  in  Europe, 
but  his  efforts  were  repulsed.  Then  came  the 
Kaiser's  Morocco  demonstration,  it  being  be 
lieved  at  Berlin  that  the  moment  to  break  up 
the  Anglo-French  entente  had  come,  and  that 
France  could  be  stampeded  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Germany  on  the  lat- , 
ter's  terms.  M.  Delcasse  was  forced  out  of  office, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  intelligent 
observers,  German  intrigue  scored  another  vic- 
tory. Yet,  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  the  re- 
sults fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  expected. 


The  key-note  to  German  foreign  policy  just  now 
is  the  desire  to  keep  the  Anglo-French  under- 
standing from  solidifying  into  a  formal  alliance. 
If  the  Morocco  coup  was  intended  to  force  the 
two  friendly  nations  apart,  it  miscarried  sadly, 
since  the  most  obvious  effect  of  it  has  been  fur- 
ther to  consolidate  their  interests  and  emphasize 
their  sympathies.  Neither  power  wants  war ; 
neither  indulges  in  dreams  of  European  aggres- 
sion ;  neither  wishes  to  see  the  balance  of  power 
disturbed.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  things  are 
seriously  threatened  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  it 
does  not  require  much  wisdom  to  foretell  the 
continued  close  relations  .of  the  English  and  the 
French  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  face  of  the 
common  enemy. 

<<  ECONOMICALLY,    GERMANY    IS    A    DISTURBIKO 


FORGE. 


>j 


The  problem  of  Europe's  immediate  future  is 
not  merely  a  political  one  ;  it  contains  also  a 
very  important  economic  element.  The  close 
financial  connection  between  France  and  Russia 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  preserving  force 
in  the  dual  alliance.  France  to-day  is  burdened 
with  a  far  larger  debt  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  (about  $6,500,000,000)  ;  military  and 
naval  expenditure  produces  constantly  recurring 
deficits  ;  taxation  is  as  heavy  as  ctfn  be  borne  ; 
and  it  is  only  national  thrift  that  fends  off 
financial  collapse.  It  is  above  all  things  else 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  loans  to  Russia  be 
not  jeopardized,  and  from  this  standpoint  the 
war  in  the  East  cannot  be  terminated  any  too 
soon.  Should  it  go  on,  the  heaviest  pressure 
that  can  be  put  upon  France  to  enter  it  "will 
come  from  the  thousands  who  have  financial 
interests  involved.  In  any  case,  the  appearances 
now  are  that  future  Russian  loans  will  have  to 
be  negotiated  in  Berlin  rather  than  in  P&ris. 
On  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political  side, 
Germany  is  to-day  the  disturbing  factor  in  Eu- 
rope. German  tariffs,  industries,  finance,  and 
commerce  contain  the  promise  of  far-reaching 
changes, — changes  which  on  the  whole  have 
already  been  marked  out  by  political  consid- 
erations, but  which  are  likely  to  be  intensified 
and  hastened  by  influences  essentially  economic. 
Thus,  Germany's  policy  of  trade  restriction  is 
having  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  decadence  of 
the  triple  alliance.  Austria-Hungary,  and  even 
more  Italy,  feels  that  Germany  is  utterly  incon- 
siderate of  the  interests  of  her  allies,  and  that 
the  alliance  is  not  worth  while,  being  as  barren 
of  commercial  as  of  military  advantages.  Like- 
wise, the  relations  of  Germany  and  France  are  af- 
fected by  the  former's  commercial  preponderance. 
France's  foreign  trade  is  regarded  by  many  as 
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on  the  decline  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ruined, 
partly  because  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  but  mainly  because  of  German 
rivalry  in  the  world's  markets.  Most  of  all  is 
Great  Britain  affected  by  Germany's  rapid '  eco- 
nomic rise  and  her  transformation  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
England  and  Germany  can  never  be  real  friends, 
for  there  must  ever  be  between  them  the  keenest 
rivalry  for  trade,  land,  and  colonies.  The  Eng- 
lish believe  absolutely  that  Germany's  longing 
for  sea  power,  foreign  possessions,  and  commer- 
cial domination  constitutes  their  gravest  menace 
as  a  nation,  and  in  this  they  are  not  far  wrong. 
The  consequence,  therefore,  is  certain  to  be  the 
continued  alienation  of  the  two  peoples  ;  and  this 
inevitably  means  the  strengthening  of  friendship 
between  the  English  and  the  French. 

It  is  but  fair  to  recognize  that  in  the  re-shap- 
ing of  Europe  political  and  economic  forces  are 
supplemented  in  no  slight  degree  by  racial  and 
religious  considerations.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  affinity  of  the  Italians  and  the 
French,  tending  to  disrupt  the  triplice  ;  the 
close  relations  of  Germany  and  the  Papacy, 
operating  to  the  same  end  ;  the  heterogeneity 
of  Austria- Hungary,  rendering  the  future  of 
that  nation  so  uncertain  ;  and  the  anti-Semitic 
campaign  in  eastern  and  central  Europe,  tend- 
ing to  alienate  from  governments  like  the  Rus- 
sian the  support  of  the  Jewish  financiers,  but 
in  all  probability  destined  to  work  out  eventually 
in  a  virtual  bargain  whereby  larger  toleration 
will  be  exchanged  for  Hebrew  gold. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  before  men- 
tioned, the  main  features  of  the  European  situa- 
tion as  influenced  by  the  present  war  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  as  follows  : 

THE    PRESENT   SITUATION    AND    THE    FUT17RE. 

1.  The  triple  alliance,  already  tottering,  is 
being  materially  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  fighting  capacity  from  central  Europe. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  have  now  even  less 
need  of  German  protection  than  formerly. 

2.  The  dual  alliance  continues  to  exist,  but 
with  an  extremely  uncertain  future.  The  tem- 
porary effacement  of  Russia  leaves  France  in 
serious  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Russia  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  continue  the  arrangement, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  event  of  an  .alliance  with  Ger- 
many. France  may  prefer  to  ally  herself  with 
Great  Britain,  or  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

3.  The  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  seems  certain 
to  be  renewed  and  to  be  extended  in  scope.  This 
alliance,  the  only  one  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
now  a  party,  was  concludeiL  by  Baron  Hay  ash  i 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  at  London,  January  30, 


1902.  It  differs  from  those  among  exclusively 
European  powers  in  that  its  text  has  been  made 
public  (see  the  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1902, 
page  462).  In  essence,  the  alliance  is  an  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  the 
independence  of  Korea,  and  for  the  securing 
of  equal  opportunities  in  those^ countries  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  It  has 
been  popular  from  the  outset  with  the  English, 
and  there  is  now  very  little  doubt  that  it  should 
be  renewed  when  it  expires,  year  after  next.  It 
is  generally  deemed  desirable,  however,  that  its 
scope  be  broadened  so  as  to  apply  to  central 
Asia  as  well  as  to  the  far  East.  Japanese  suc- 
cess has  turned  aside  the  Russian  danger  in  the 
latter  quarter,  which  was  what  really  prompted 
the  alliance  in  the  first  place  ;  but  it  is  thought 
not  unlikely  that  the  pressure  of  the  Muscovite 
may  break  out  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  very  glad  to  be  assured  of  Jap- 
anese aid  in  that  contingency.  At  present  it 
seems  probable  that  the  alliance  will  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  for  keeping  Russia  in  her  pres- 
ent boundaries,  putting  the  English  fleet  at 
Japan's  disposal,  and  giving  the  English  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Japanese  array  if  India  is  attacked. 

4.  The  preoccupation  of  Russia,  and  especially 
her  defeat  on  land  and  vanquish ment  on  sea,  has 
restored  to  Germany  her  former  preponderance 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Before  the  war,  Rus- 
sia was  considered  the  leading  military  power ; 
now  it  is  Germany  that  holds  that  position.  The 
effect  of  the  change  is  already'visible  in  a  stiffen- 
ing of  policy  toward  France  and  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  German  preponderance  is  an  outcome 
of  the  war,  and  the  recent  strengthening  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente  is  an  outcome  of  the  Ger- 
man preponderance.  Whether  the  entente  will 
develop  into  a  fixed  alliance  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly  it  will  not  if  the  Kaiser  has  his  way. 
But  in  any  case,  the  close  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  so  auspicious  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  seem  likely  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

6.  A  re  grouping  of  powers  as  a  result  of  the 
war  may  very  well  bring  about  one  or  n[iore  of 
several  possible  alliances.  The  most  probable  of 
these  are  Germany- Russia,  Great  Britain- France, 
and  Great  Britain- France-Italy.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  if  the  first  of  these  were  to  be  con- 
summated the  second,  and  very  likely  the  third, 
would  quickly  follow.  Other  alliances,  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  but  requiring 
some  at  present  unforeseen  contingencies  to 
bring  them  about,  are  Great  Britain- Russia, 
Great  Britain-France-Russia,  Great  Britain-Ja- 
pan-Russia, Germany-France-Russia,  and  even 
Russia-Japan. 


RYAN:   A    NEW   POWER   IN    FINANCE. 

BY  AN  OBSERVER  IN  WALL  STREET. 


WHO  is  Thomas  F.  Ryan?  Who  is  this 
man  th'fet  has  bought  control  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  with  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  men  have  been  asking  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Ryan  is  well  known  in  New 
York.  He  is  known  to  many  men  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country.  But  to  the  country  at 
large  his  was  till  recently  an  unfamiliar  name. 
Even  now  there  is  vast  curiosity  cont5erning 
him,  his  career,  his  character,  his  ambitions. 
He  is  a  new  star  in  the  financial  firmament,  and 
all  the  telescopes  are  aimed  at  him.  He  is 
worthy  of  study.  He  is  interesting  in  himself, 
interesting  in  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing. 
He  is  still  more  interesting  in  what  he  aspires 
to  do.  He  is  a  man  the  country  will  have  to 
reckon  with  in  many  ways  as  the  years  come 
along  and  events  crowd  upon  us. 

Here  is  a  man  who  appears  to  have  some  pe- 
culiar power  which  enables  him  to  realize  all  his 
aspirations.  If  his  success  continue,  if  his  run 
of  luck  never  break,  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
heights  he  may  not  yet  rise.  The  country  will 
do  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  For  his  am- 
bitions are  not  small.  He  is  a  man  who  strikes 
high  and  does  not  lose  his  hatchet.  We  shall 
give  a  glimpse  of  his  strenuous  future,  and  of 
the  keen  interest  the  public  must  have  in  him, 
when  we  state  with  accuracy  what  his  aspira- 
tions are. 

He  hopes  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  financier  on  the  American  continent. 
He  hopes  to  be  the  chief  power  behind  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  to  pose  before  the  country 
as  a  AYarwick,  a  maker  of  Presidents.  Any  man 
may  aspire  to  kingship  in  Wall  Street  and  to 
the  honor  of  placing  his  own  man  in  the  White 
House.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  man  to 
hug  such  an  ambition  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  into  his  hands  the  power  which  promises 
to  enable  him  to  realize  it. 

FROM    VIRGINIA    TO    WALL    STREET. 

Thomas  Faulkner  Ryan  is  an  extraordinary 
man.  If  he  were  not  he  could  not  have  done 
what  he  has  already  done.  He  was  born  in  Nel- 
son County,  Virginia,  in  October,  1851.  His 
parents  were  well-to-do,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
but  Virginian  to  the  core.  The  Civil  War  ruined 
them.  After  the  war,  young  Ryan  had  to  go  to 
work.     Hence,  we  must  regard  him  as  a  type  of 


many  thousands  of  Southern-born  men, — men 
released  from  the  restraint  of  wealth  or  compe- 
tence by  the  Civil  War,  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  do-nothingism  which  had  hitherto  held  them, 
*  forced  to  individualism  and  to  effort  by  the  great 
convulsion  which  upset  all  social  conditions,  that 
mighty  upheaval  which  has  proved  the  making 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Southern  people.  Young 
Ryan  had  to  go  to  work.  So  he  went  to  Balti- 
more and  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  house.  At  twenty-two  he  married  a  most 
estimable  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer. Miss  Barry,  now,  as  an  accomplished  ma- 
tron and  the  mother  of  five  sons,  noted  for  her 
active  t^ork  in  charity  and  her  generous  gifts  to 
public  institutions.  At  seventeen  a  clerk  in  a 
commercial  house,  at  twenty -two  a  married  man, 
at  twenty-three  a  member  of  a  brokers'  firm  in 
Wall  Street,  at  twenty-six  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  at  thirty-five  the  riglit-hand  man 
of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  in  traction  de- 
velopment in  New  York  City, — such  was  the 
rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

THE    NEW    POWER    BEHIND    THE    TAMMANY   THRONC 

In  New  York  financiering  and  politics  and 
franchise- manipulating  he  had  found  the  career 
best  fitting  his  talents.  And  his  talents  came 
rapidly  to  the  fore.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  noted  as  the  shrewdest  man  in  the  Whitney 
entourage, — and  William  C.  Whitney  was  a  well- 
nigh  infallible  judge  of  men.  Ryan  became 
Whitney's  understudy.  He  prepared  to  take 
that  most  clever  man's  place.  He  had  all  the 
qualifications.  Like  his  chief,  he  burrowed.  He 
never  showed  his  hand.  He  managed  always  to 
hold  a  reserve  power  unguessed  by  his  contem- 
poraries. The  foundations  of  William  C.  Whit- 
ney's fortune  were  laid  in  his  ability  to  manipu- 
late Tammany  Hall.  Ryan  walked  in  the  same 
path.  He,  too,  became  a  power  in  the  Hall 
Whitney  was  adept  and  marvelous  in  quietly, 
furtively,  secretly  intrenching  himself  next  to 
the  sources  of  political  power  in  Manhattan. 
Ryan  was  fully  as  clever  as  he.  "When,  surfeited 
with  success  and  money,  Whitney  virtually  re- 
tired to  take  his  ease  in  a  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure-seeking,  Ryan  was  ready  to  fill  his  place. 
He  filled  it.  Long  before  Whitney's  death,  Ryan 
was  the  big  man,  the  responsible  man,  in  the  vast 
corporation  they  and  their  associates  had  built 
up, — the  surface  street- railway  system  of  New 
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York  City.  The  secret  of 
"Whitney's  power  in  metro- 
politan affairs  having  to 
do  with  politics  and  fran- 
chises was  the  strange  in- 
fluence he  wielded  over 
Richard  Croker.  Changes 
came  in  Tammany,  The 
chief  exiled  himself,  half 
through  timidity,  half 
through  surfeit.  He 
named  as  his  successor  a 
young  man  named  Charles 
Murphy,  —  not  a  strong 
man,  not  a  born  leader, 
weak  on  tlie  whole,  an  ac- 
cident of  choice  because 
those  who  chose  did  not 
want  strength,  but  com- 
pliance. And  when  the 
changes  were  made,  and 
men  began  to  look  about 
to  see  who  was  the  power 
behind  the  new  leader, 
who  lurked  away  off  in 
the  background  pulling 
the  wires  that  led  to  the 
Hall,  they  soon  found  him. 
It  was  none  other  than 
Whitney's  successor, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

A    KINO    OV   FINANCE, 

Hyan  marched  fast. 
He   carried   a   big    stick     co«>)iH«i>x,.*^.i.,.n,3p^^wK=«*««c,. 

and  kept  an  habitual  si-  "»■  raoMia  r*ui.KNEH  rtam. 
lence.     He  was    never   a 

talker,  ever  a  doer.     He  kept  well  out  of  the  Marquette    Railway,   the  Hocking  Valley,  and 

press.      His  name  was  little  known,  even  in  many  other  corporations.    Suddenly,  a  few  years 

New  York,     Yet  every  once  in  a  while  it  was  ago,  it  dawned  upon  Wall  Street  that  this  tall, 

whispered  about  that  he  h&d  acquired  an  active  dark-skinned,  silent  man  who  wore  always  the 

interest  or  absolute  control  of  this  or  that  large  black  slouch  hat  of  the  South  and  the  elegant, 

concern.     He  qnietly,  insidiously,  persistently,  unobtrusive  manners  of  his  people  was  a  real 

spread    himself.      The    surface    street    railways  power  in  the  world  of  finance, 

were  broadened    and    twice    reorganized,   each  Let  no  one  imagine  that  all  this  success  was 

time  coming  out  with  bigger  capitalization  than  wrought  without  work,  without  genius  in  the 

before,  and  after  each  twist  Mr.  Ryan  emerging  work.     Nor  without  turning  some  sharp  corners. 

with  a  cipher  added  to  tlie  figure  which  roughly  Not  without  some  transactions  even  now  imper- 

denoted  his  fortune.     He  became  president  of  the  fectly  understood,  but  to  this  day  much  whis- 


Morton  Trust  Company, — every  operator 
porations  wants  a  banking  house  or  trust  com- 
pany for  his  lair.  He  invested  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  coal  and  railway  properties. 
He  was  one  of  the  moving  factors  in  the  organ- 


pered  of.  Once  Whitney  and  Ryan  were  pressed 
hard  by  enemies  in  Wall  Street, — enemies  not 
made  in  the  financial  district. but  through  family 
and  other  outside  relations.  At  a  moment  of  crisia 
two  millions  of  money  was  needed,  and  needed 


ization  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  with  all  its  clever  quickly.     Even  in  Wall  Street,  and  with  men  of 

stock -manipulation.       He    became    a   power   in  aclual  success,  two  millions  is  sometimes  a  large 

Consolidated  Gas,  in  the  National  Bank  of  Com-  sum  to  produce  at  the  word.    Mr.  Ryan  produced 

merce,    the    Union    Exchange  Bank,   the  Pure  it,  and  saved  the  day.     Where  did  he  get  it? 
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He  borrowed  it  from  a  bank  in  which  he  had  a 
say,  and  borrowed  it  through  his  oflSce  boy.  The 
bank  failed.  But  the  olBfice  boy  is  still  with  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Ryan  will  make  a  rich  man  of 
him  before  he  gets  through.  He  sticks  by  his 
friends, — let  this  much  be  said  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Ryan  reorganized  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  and  became  the  master  of  that  impor- 
tant property.  Now  the  Richmond  bankers 
with  whom  he  started  the  business,  Williams  & 
Sons,  an  old  and  highly  respected  house,  are 
sending  out  reams  of  circulars  describing  how 
Mr.  Ryan  did  it.  They  charge  bad  faith,  slip- 
periness,  overreaching,  forgetfulness  of  pledge, 
and  all  that.  We  do  not  know  the  truth.  Prob- 
ably there  was  nothing  dishonorable,  nothing 
criminal.  Only  a  playing  of  the  game  down 
South  just  as  they  play  it  in  New  York. 

IN    CONTROL    OF   THE    EQUITABLE. 

Finally  he  bought  the  controlling  stock  in 
Equitable  from  young  Mr.  Hyde.  The  country 
was  astounded.  Even  yet  it  is  not  fully  reas- 
sured. Mr.  Ryan  is  so  far  seemingly  trying  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  protect  the  so- 
ciety and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  prestige. 
The  public  can  well  afford  to  wait,  to  be  f^ir, 
to  judge  by  results.  The  only  success  Mr.  Ryan 
can  make  in  Equitable  is  a  real  success,  an 
honorable  success.  But  while  awaiting  the 
outcome  in  hopefulness  and  tolerance  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  fruitless  for  Mr.  Ryan's  friends 
to  seek  to  impose  upon  the  public  the  fiction 
that  Mr.  Ryan  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  Equitable  than  any  other 
policy  or  stock  holder.  He  has  everything  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  the  responsible  man  behind 
the  society.  The  public  will  hold  him  to  his  re- 
sponsibility as  long  as  he  is  the  man  that  con- 
trols the  men  who  run  the  corporation. 

THE    BTAN    GROUP    OF    INTERESTS. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  been  described  by  men  who 
know  him  well  as  the  most  daring  plunger  in 
New  York.  He  is  not  so  much  a  speculator  in 
shares  as  he  is  a  manipulator  of  corporations. 
He  organizes,  or  reorganizes,  or  buys .  control, 
and  then  steps  in  and  manipulates.  He  bought 
another,  a  smaller,  insurance  company,  one  day. 
There  is  no  telling  what  he  will  buy  next.  He 
seems  to  have  a  mania  for  adding  corporations  to 
his  string.  Already  he  is  at  tlie  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  groups  in  the  metropolis,  embracing  not 
only  railways  and  industrials,  hut  in  the  field  of 
finance  alone  rising. to  mammoth  proportions. 
The  "  allied  interests  •'  which  are  known  in  the 
financial  district  to  belong  to  the  Ryan  group 
are  thus  catalogued  : 


Institation. 

Assets. 

Eqaitable  Llfio  Assurance  Society 

$414,000,000 

Mutoal  Life  Insarance  Company 

44L00Q.0C0 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

Equitable  Trust  Company 

251,000.000 
52,000,000 

Mercantile  Trust  Company 

60,000,000 

Morton  Trust  Company 

'  61,000.000 

Guarantee  Trust  Company 

48,000,000 

Washinirton  Life  Insurance  Company 

18,000.000 

Total 

$1,354,000,000 

Here  is  an  aggregate  of  assets  exceeding  by 
two  hundred  ^nillions  of  dollars  the  combined 
deposits  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York 
City.  No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Ryan  controls 
all  these  concerns.  Some  of  them  he  controls  ; 
in  others. h*^  exercises  strong  influence.  In  the 
group,  his  is  probably  by  long  odds  the  strong- 
est personality.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  these  figures  and  facts  spell  one  word, 
and  that  word  is — ^power. 

Where  will  Mr.  Ryan's  ambition  stop  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  say.  With  this  as  a  foundation, 
almost  anything  is  within  his  reach.  He  is  am- 
bitious, tireless,  persistent.  He  is  now  among 
the  leaders.  In  five  years,  at  the  rate  at  which 
he  is  going,  he  will  be  at  the  very  top. 

A  CORNER  ON  NEW  YORK's  TRANSPORTATION. 

One  of  his  ambitions,  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  daring,  is  to  form  a  transportation 
trust  that  shall  embrace  all  the  street  railways, 
all  the  elevated  lines,  all  the  subways,  in  Greater 
New  York, — a  billion-dollar  transportation  trust. 
Mr.  Ryan  perceived  long  ago  what  other  capi- 
talists are  just  beginning  to  understand, — that 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  fields  for  investment  and 
creation  in  the  transportation  line  is  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  golden  prizes  are  to  be  won  ; 
there  vast  fortunes  are  to  be  made.  Wonderful 
indeed  is  the  power  of  ttie  humble  nickel  mul- 
tiplied by  millions  a  day. 

A    LEADER    IN    NATIONAL    POLITICS. 

Now  Mr.  Ryan  aspires  to  leadership  of  the 
national  Democracy.  It  was  he  who  fought  for 
the  gold  standard  at  St.  Louis  last  year  and  was 
compelled  to  compromise  with  Bryan  because 
the  lieutenants  of  Parker  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  losing  the  nomination  prize.  Is  this  remark- 
ably successful  Virginian,  this  dry-goods  clerk  of 
thirty  years  ago,  strong  and  clever  enough  to 
obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Democracy  in  1908, 
in  1912,  and  put  his  man  in  the  Presidential 
chair  ?  He  has  Tammany  as  a  foundation  to 
stand  upon.  He  has  great  financial  power.  He 
is  gathering  more.  He  is  a  man  of  the  present 
and  the  future.     We  shall  wait  and  see. 
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BY  JULIUS  MORITZEN. 


THE  tension  between  Qermany  and  France, 
and  the  widespread  European  compiica- 

lionB  bound  to  follow  should  tbe  Moroccan  eitu- 
ation  be  the  cause  of  war,  give  color  to  the  be- 
lief that  when  Norway  broke  away  from  Sweden 
she  sounded  the  first  note  of  warning  for  the 
powers  to  keep  liands  off  Scandinavia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  once  the  Swedish  na- 
tion becomes  reconciled  to  the  action  of  the 
Norwegians  in  dissolving  the  union,  the  brother 
peoples  will  enter  upon  a  season  of  real  friendli- 
ness euch  as  has  been  unknown  in  that  section 
tor  close  on  to  a  century.  Denmark,  Norway, 
&Dd  Sweden  are  sure  to  ap- 
pear in  the  new  rSle  of  a 
united  Scandinavia,  tbe  good- 
will of  which  will  be  worth 
while  cultivating.  Both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  have  for 
tome  time  been  euitors  for 
the  favors  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  this  in  itself  is 
an  evidence  that  the  friend- 
ship'of  Scandinavia,  what- 
ever eventualities  may  be 
precipitated,  has  a  current 
value. 

Freviona  to  the  Russian 
naval  defeats  at  the  hands  . 
of  Japan,  England  might 
have  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baltic,  fearing 
an  antagonist  sufficiently 
strong  in  ships  to  give  her 
concern.  Even  at  that  time 
Denmark  constituted  the 
buffer  state  between  the  two 
powers.  Scandinavia,  as  a 
whole,  maybe  considered  the 
dividing  line  between  these 
great  nations. 

Not  only  would  an  alliance 
with  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  prove  a  decisive 
quantity  to  either  the  Mus- 
covite or  the  Englishman 
in  war,  but  Scandinavia  on 
ttio  ofFensive  against  either 
£nf;land  or  Russia  would 
have  a  fighting  chance  to 
keep  oS  the  enemy  for  a  con- 


siilerable  period.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led 
the  Danes  to  expend  millions  of  kroner  on  the 
defense  system  of  the  country.  And  while  a 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  empire 
of  the  Czar  is  a  remote  possibility,  Denmark's 
preparedness  will  go  far  toward  instilling  that 
respect  which  is  the  handmaid  of  diplomacy 
where  points  at  issue  await  settlement. 

That  Germany  within  recent  times  has  paid 
considerably  more  than  passing  attention  to  the 
defense  plans  of  Denmark  has  not  escaped  the 
Danes,  whose  military  'astuteness  is  proverbial. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  Lieut.- 
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Col.  R.  von  BieberBtein  inspected  the  quite 
openly  exposed  fortification  a  of  Copenhagen, 
and  what  lie  haa  written  regarding  the  vulner- 
ability, or  othcrwiee,  of  the  Danish  capital  lias 
been  taken  to  heart  in  Denmark's  military  cir- 
cles. Beyond  a  doubt,  Den- 
mark to-day  is  much  more 
favorably  situated  than  when 
Prussia  despoiled  the  country 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
while  little  apprehension  ex- 
ists on  the  score  of  Germany 
again  attacking  her  northern 
neigiibor,  should  a  war  break 
out  between  England  and 
the  German  Empire  it  might 
prove  impossible  for  either 
belligerent  to  keep  Danish 
territory  irfviolate.  Den- 
mark's neutrality  would  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  where 
the  fate  of  empires  would  be 
atstakc,  Still,  inherdefense 
of  such  neutrality  Denmark 
■  would  gain  time  sufficient  to 
make  any  trespasser  pause 
before  advancing,     Slean- 


while,    the    Scandinavian    allies    of   tbe    Danes 

would  be  enabled  to  assert  themselves  effectively. 

Following  the  recent  Danish  cabinet  crisis, 
when  the  portfolios  of  war  and  navy  were  given 
into  tbe  hands  of  a  civilian,  J.  C.  Christensen,  the 
former  minister  for  instruction  of  the  Deuntzer 
rigimc,  a  special  defense  coiomiseion  has  bad 
under  consideration  ways  and  means  best  suited 
for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Denmark's 
peculiar  strategic  position  came  to  the  fore  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict 
when  it  appeared  as  if  England  were  about  to 
be  drawn  into  the  fray.  Denmark  made  pre[>a- 
rations  hurriedly  for  the  protection  of  Copen- 
hagen. Tlie  forts  fronting  the  sound  were  made 
ready  for  action,  a  great  number  of  torpedo  boata 
were  placed  in  commission,  several  divisions  of 
mining  engineers  were  called  to  the  colors,  while 
two  new  redoubts  were  quickly  constructed  on 
tlic  island  of  Saltholm.  The  advantage  of  these 
precautionary  ,  measures  was  fully  confirmed 
through  tlie  then  Japanese  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kurino.  who  pointed  significantly  to  Den- 
mark's difGcult  position  should  the  war  result  in 
other  powers  being  concerned.  The  danger  of 
such  a  general  conflict  is  never  entirely  absent. 

The  Danish  Defense  Commission  is  far  from 
being  unanimous  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan 
making  for  a  complete  protection  of  the  capitaL 
The  majority  of  the  members  are  for  the  aban- 
doning of  the  land  defenses  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Seeland's  coast  line  by  adding  more  forts 
and  introducing  a  mining  system  covering  all 
the  adjacent  waters.  The  minority  of  the  com- 
mission, however,  and  the  leading  military  ex- 
perts of  the  country  are  for  the  retentioD  of  the 
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InlBter  ol  tbe  Danleb  army  and 


present  land  fortifications  in  order  tiiat  the  cap- 
ital may  be  securely  protected  ag;ainst  an  enemy 
invading  Seeland.  from  tlie  oorth  or  the  west. 
The  very  circumstance  that  Seeland's  coaet  line 
in  its  entirety  does  not  lend  itself  to  a.  coitaplete 
protection  through  either  forts,  mines,  or  tor- 
pedo equipment  speaks  favoraUy  for  the  claim 
of  the  Danish  military  experts  in  their  assertion 
that,  apart  from  what  is  done  toward  protecting 
Copenliagen  from  the  sea,  the  land  fortifications 
must  be  retained. 

Nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lion kroner  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  land  defenses,' 
which  sum  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  raise  a 
second  time  were  it  a  ques- 
tion of  abandoning  the  forts 
for  the  present  and  remov- 
ing tbe  guns,  and  in  after 
years  restoring  them  to  ser- 
viceable coniiition.  H  o  w  - 
ever,  since  it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion of  defending  Copen- 
hagen to  the  utmost,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  harbor  and  the  sea  de- 
fenses will  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  defense  com- 
raission  ,  no  matter  what  is 
done  for  the  protection  of 
tbe  landward  side  of  the 
city. 


It  can  be  gather 
lie  property  that  i 
of  Denmark's  available  army  must  take  place  on 
Seeland.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet, 
the  defenders  would  make  a  determined  stand. 
Then,  when  a  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  no 
longer  prevented,  it  would  behoove  tlie  Danes 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  invaders  in  tbeir 
march  on  Copenhagen  ;  and,  finally,  to  defend 
the  capital  until  such  time  when  the  one  or  the 
other  friendly  power  would  lend  its  interven- 
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THE  MARBLE  CBCRCB,  COPEKHAOBN. 

tion.  The  Danish  capital,  for  this  reason,'  has 
been  made  into  a  great  fortified  camp,  with  im- 
menBe  breaetworke  guarding  tbe  western  side. 
Toward  the  north  the  fortifications  are  even 
more  redoubtable,  while  the  intersecting  of  many 
canals  insures  a  floating  of  the  entire  district  in 


case  of  attack  from  that  quart«r.  In  the  esti- 
mate of  von  Bieberatein,  however,  who  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  Oerraan  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  will  bo 
somewhat  difficult  to  prevent.  The  measures 
taken  may  result  in  checking  an  enemy  advan- 
cing from  the  sea,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  sound  is  still  consider- 
ably exposed.  The  greatest  strength  lies  toward 
the  southern  end  of  tbe  sound. 

An  inner  and  outer  line  of  forts  conetitpte 
the  principal  defenses.  Their  equipment  is  of 
the  finest  in  existence.  The  possession  of  Co- 
penhagen Harbor,  with  its  every  facility  for  the 
refitting  of  men-of-war,  would  prove  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  the  enemy  and  place  him  at  an 
advantage  should  some  ally  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Danes.  The  sound  once  gained,  the 
aggressor  would  control  the  better  part  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

In  a  war  between  Germany  and  France,  Co- 
penhagen #ould  hold  tbe  key  to  the  situation 
in  case  the  French  fleet  could  be  spared  in  the 
Mediterranean  and,  entering  the  northern  'wa- 
ters, overwhelm  the  as  yet  inferior  German  fleet. 
It  might  then  be  possible  to  bring  to  comple- 
tion a  plan  like  that  of  1870,  which  purposed 
the  landing  of  an  army  in  Denmark,  from  where 
a  diversion  was  to  be  made  against  northern 
Germany.  Faulty  preparations  on  the  part  of 
France  and  the  quick  march  of  events  in  Alsace 
precluded  the  consummation  of  the  Frencli  plan. 
But  while  history  may  not  repeat  itself  as  mat- 
ters happened  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies, 
Denmark  confesses  to  no  little  uneasiness  lest 
tlje  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  great  powers 
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should  feel  impelled  to  take  temporary  possea- 
sion  of  the  country  in  case  of  warfare. 

How  to  bring  the  troopa  from  Jutland  and 
Funen  to  Seelaad  in  the  quickest  poesible  time 
and  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet  is  what  concerns  the  Banish  Defense 
ComniiBsion  in  its  plans  for  the  protection  of 
the  nation.  It  ia  already  agreed  that  only  suffi- 
cient troops  be  left  in  tlie  provinces  to  guard 
against  tbe  depredations  of  raiding  parties.  On 
Seeland  will  gather  the  main  strength  of  the 
Danish  army.  Railroad  and  steamship  arrange- 
menta  have  already  been  completed  for  tlie 
transporting  of  the  troops.  On  the  island 
where  is  located  the  capital  of  Denmark  the 
issue  will  be  awaited.  Here  fate  will  decide 
whether  the  Danes  are  to  remain  independent. 

The  peninsula  apart,  the  enemy  which  will 
attempt  to  reach  Danisb  territory  by  water  has 
four  roads  to  choose  from.  From  the  stand. 
point  of  Germany,  one  object  would  probably 
be  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  troops  on  See- 
land. To  take  the  route  from  Wilh  elm  shaven 
or  the  Elbe,  however,  is  unsuitable  by  reason  of 
the  time  it  takes, — the  distance  around  the  Skaw 
would  take  twenty-eight  hours.     Through   the 


Little  Belt  only  the  smaller  ships  could  pass,  and 
their  effectiveness  would  be  negative  in  view  of 
the  reception  awaiting  them  from  the  Danish 
shore  batteries. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  in  the  Great  Belt  that  the 
enemy  from  the  south  will  center  his  efforts. 
The  water  between  Funen  and  Seeland  has  a  suf- 
ficient depth  to  permit  the  largest  battleships  an 
unhindered  passage.  Still,  it  wilt  require  pilots 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  thoroughfare  to 
avoid  the  many  hidden  rocks  and  sand  banks 
that  lurk  here.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  Great  Belt  to  Denmark  in  tlie  event  of  war, 
it  is  likely  tliat  tlio  plans  of  the  defense  com. 
mission  for  the  fortifying  of  tbe  shores  of  Fiinen 
aud  Seeland  will  be  brought  to  maturity  in  the 
quickest  time  possible. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long 
tbe  northern  entrance  to  the  sound,  whicji  is 
the  door  to  Copenhagen,  will  be  safeguarded  as 
thoroughly  as  is  the  southern  gateway.  When 
the  time  for  action  arrives,  an  enemy  will  find 
himself  confronted  by  conditions  differing  total-  ■ 
ly  from  those  which  obtained  in  1801  and  1807, 
when  unwelcome  visitors  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen and  despoiled  Denmark  of  her  navy. 


OKLAHOMA,  A  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 

COMMONWEALTH. 
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ACCORDING  to  mythology,  Minerva  had  no 
childhood,  but  sprang  full-armed,  a  vigor- 
ous young  woman,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Oklahoma  is  the  Minerva  of  the  States.  With 
her  there  was  no  period  of  slow  settlement.  On 
the  day  that  her  borders  were  opened  to  the  set- 
tler she  sprang  full-fledged,  a  vigorous  young 
commonwealth,  into  the  Union.  And  on  the 
day  that  Congress  admits  her  to  Statehood  she 
will  take  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the  "Western 
States.  *  Her  population  of  a  million  and  three 
hundred  thousand, — which  is  the  combined  pop- 
ulation of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Fer- 
guson for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904  ;  it  is 
probably  somewhat  more  than  that  now, — will 
place  her  in  advance  of  at  least  twenty-one  of 
her  sister  States,  several  of  them  among  the 
original  thirteen.  Not  counting  Texas,  only  two 
States  west  of  the  Missouri  will  be  her  equal  in 
number  of  people — Kansas  and  California.  In 
old  New  England,  three  States, — New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island, — could  be 
combined  and  still  not  contain  as  great  a  popu-. 
lation  as  this  new  commonwealth  in  the  West 
will  have  on  the  first  day  of  its  Statehood. 

HOW    THE    COUNTRY    WAS    OPENED    TO   SETTLEMENT. 

No  other  State  ever  had  such  a  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity  as  Oklahoma.  Sixteen 
years  ago  last  March  the  prairie  winds  blew 
over  wide  expanses  of  plains  with  no  signs  of 
human  habitation  on  them  for  miles  at  a  stretch. 
A  month  later,  on  April  22,.  1889,  upward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the 
most  spectacular  race  in  history — a  race  for 
homes.  That  was  the  day  when  the  first  Okla- 
homa counties  were  opened  for  settlement.  For 
weeks  the  home -seekers  had  been  gathering 
along  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  it  till  the  signal 
was  given.  It  was  a  go-as-you-please  race. 
Men, — and  women,  too, — went  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  in  trains,  and  on  foot,  and  at  nightfall 
of  that  first  day  of  its  history  Oklahoma  had  a 
larger  population  than  the  State  Of  Nevada. 
Towns  were  surveyed,  and  sprung  up  in  a  night, 
and  in  a  week  a  new  empire  had  been  created 
in  the  Southwest. 

A  year  later  the  Iowa,  Pottawatomie,  and  Sac 
and   Fox  reservations  were  opened  for  settle- 


ment, and  Lincoln  and  Pottawatomie  counties, 
two  of  the  richest  in  the  Territory,  were  formed. 
The  following  year  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
reservations  added  half-a-dozen  counties  in  west- 
ern Oklahoma.  In  1893,  the  "Cherokee  Strip,'* 
a  body  of  land  fifty-eight  miles  wide  along  the 
southern  border  of  Kansas,  was  opened  wi&  an- 
other "rush," and  in  1901  came  the  great  draw- 
ing for  lands  in  the  Kiowa  country.  Thus,  what 
is  now  Oklahoma  Tei*ritory  has  been  taken  by 
the  white  man,  and  the  homos  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  now  dot  the  prairie. 

Originally  what  will  doubtless  become  the 
State  of  Oklahoma — now  the  twin  Territories  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory — was  set.  aside 
by  the  Government  for  an  Indian  empire.  Near- 
ly a  century  ago,  soon  after  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  Napoleon,  there  was  formulated  this 
policy  to  set  apart  a  body  of  land  far  off  in  the 
heart  of  this  newly  acquired  territory,,  to  which 
the  Indians  might  be  moved,  and  where  they 
would  neither  disturb  nor  be  disturbed  by  the 
white  man.  But  the  time  came  when  the  ever- 
aggressive  Anglo-Saxon  conquered  the  wilder- 
ness adjoining  the  Indian  empire,  and  he  looked 
with  longing  toward  its  fertile  prairies  and 
wooded  hills.  Tlie  wandering  bands  of  Indians 
were  putting  the  more  westerly  lands  to  little 
use,  and  .the  central- western  portion  was  ceded 
by  them  back  to  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  later  came  the  opening  of  1889  and  the 
organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 

There  were  hardships  to  be  encountered  and 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  at  first,  but  the  people 
who  settled  Oklahoma  were  not  the  kind  to  be 
frightened  by  hardships.  Pioneers  never  are. 
They  conquered  the  soil,  and  it  poured  out  its 
wealth  for  them.  There  is  no  more  fertile  re- 
gion on  the  American  continent  than  this  new 
empire.  With  each  additional  year  came  new 
settlers,  and  each  year's  crops  have  added  to  the 
riches  of  the  people  ;  and  now,  only  sixteen 
years  from  the  time  the  Territory  was  first 
opened,  there  is  prosperity  and  contentment 
everywhere  among  a  population  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  people. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS   AND   THE   DA  WEB  COMMISSION. 

Meanwhile  another  condition  has  prevailed  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  There  the  Five  Nations, — 
the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the 
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Creeks,  and  the  Seminolea, — have  remained  in 
poseession  of  the  land,  each  nation  with  its  own 
chief,  or  governor,  council,  and  separate  govern- 
incnt.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  not  kept  out. 
With  a  total  population  to-day  of  approximately 
six  hundred  thousand,  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  are  Indians.  Such  a  fertile  region 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  white  man,  and  he 
has  gone  there  in  great  numbers.  He  could  not 
own  real  estate,  and  he  has  had  to  lease  by  the 
yL'ar  from  the  Indian  owners  what  he  wanted  (9 
use.  but  this  has  not  deterred  the  Anglo-Saxon 
from  entering  the  Territory  and  developing  its 
resources  ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
new  order  of  tilings,  and  as  the  resources  of  the 
region  become  better  known,  tlie  influx  of  the 
wliites  is  more  rapid  than  ever. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  it  became  evident 
that  the  policy  of  muintaining  the  Indians  in 
common  on  their  reservations  jjad  its  evils,  and 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  generally 


known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  was  created 
in  1893  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  individual 
ownership  of  land.  At  first  the  commission  was 
only  advisory  and  its  work  was  almost  futile, 
but  in  more  recent  years  it  has  boon  given  the 
power  to  allot  the  land  of  each  tribe  among  its 
members  and  to  lay  out  town  sites.  On  these 
official  town  sites  white  men  were  allowed  to 
make  entries  on  lots,  which  were  "scheduled  " 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  may  now  secure  title 
by  paying  the  appraised  value  of  tlie  lots.  The 
appraisement  is  fixed  by  town  si t«  commissions 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  allotments 
of  the  farming  lands  are  made  the  Indian  own- 
ers may  sell  a  portion  of  them  under  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions.  The  Dawes  Com- 
mission will  practically  complete  its  work  next 
year,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  be 
possible  for  white  settlers  to  purchase  title  to  a 
large  amount  of  land,  most  of  it  rich  and  some 
of  it  highly  improved. 
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Next  year,  too,  the  tribal  governments  will 
pass  out,  of  existence  and  t1ie  Indians  will  be- 
come actual  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  for  State- 
hood or  for  &  Territorial  government,  and  it  Ja 
commonly  conceded  that  the  twin  Territories 
will  be  admitted  together  as  the  State  of  Okla- 

Tho  coming  of  Statehood  wilt  give  the  whites 
in  the  Indian  Territory  many  pnvileges  that 
have  been  denied  them  heretofore.  Tliey  have 
been  actual  aliens  in  the  past.  Not  only  have 
they  been  powerless  to  acquire  title  to  homes 
or  other  real  estate  until  recently,  but  tlieyhave 
been  without  voice  in  governmental  affairs.  The 
Indian  liaa  been  the  actual  citizen.  He  has 
elected  the  governors,  or  chiefs,  of  the  tribes  and 
the  tribal  councils,  and  the  government  schools 
have  been  primarily  for  the  Indian  children. 
With  Statehood  all  this  will,  of  course,  change, 
and  the  white  man  will  govern.  There  will  be 
hundi-eds  of  offices  to  fill  at  the  first  electioi^in 
the  Indian  Territory, — some  of  them  choice 
rlurn,. 

Tlio  Indians  are  by  no  means  tlie  wild  and 
untutored  savages  that  the  name  commonly 
sugn''i"s  to  Eastern  people.  In  many  instances 
the  Indian  is  a  steady  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  civi- 
lized IIS  the  whites,  Good  sciioolsare  maintained 
for  the  Indian  children,  not  only  primary,  but 
acadi'iiiio  schools  as  well.  Some  of  tlie  leadere 
among  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  all  tlie 
advantages  of  a  high  civilization.  They  have 
good  houses  and  are  well-to-do. 

Much  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  some  of 
southeastern  Okialioma  is  wooded.  Such  trees 
as  oak,  ash,  elm,  hackberry,  hickory,  pecan,  Cot- 


tonwood, walnut,  and  cedar  abound  ;  but  farther 
west  the  timbered  areas  are  found  only  alon^c  the 
hanks  of  the  streams,  as  in  central  Kansas.  This 
timber  and  the  intervening  tracts  of  prairie  give 
a  variety  not  fou-ad  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 
In  the  Indian' Territory  there  are  large  tracts  of 
cedar  which  will  make  good  lumber. 

WHEAT  AND   COTTON   SIDK   BT   SIDE. 

The  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  the  pivot 
of  the  nation.  There  the  North  and  the  South 
have  met  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  Id  Okla- 
homa, too,  the  staple  crops  of  the  North  and  the 
South  mingle.  The  products  of  Minnesota  and 
Texas,  wheat  and  cotton,  flourish  side  by  side. 
With  corn  and  oats,  they  form  the  great  staple 
crops.     Nowhei'e  else  in  the  country  is  this  true. 

The  noted  Kansas  wheat  belt  extends  south 
into  Oklahoma,  and  there  is  an  acreage  of  nearly 
two  and  one-half  million  acres  in  the  Territory. 
In  1903,  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  thirty-two 
million  bushels,  and  what  is  remarkable  in  a  new 
country,  nearly  half  of  the  crop  was  manufactured 
into  flour  in  Oklahoma  mills. 

The  corn  acreage  is  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  ;  and  in  1902,  the  banner  corn  year 
in  Oklahoma  thus  far,  the  crop  amounted  to 
43,800,000  bushels.  This  com  is  converted  into 
pork  and  beef  on  Oklahoma  farms.  Froin  the 
great  cattle  ranches  of  Texas  and  western  Okla- 
homa come  the  cattle  off  the  range,  and  they  are 
"  finished  "  bv  feeding  them  the  product  of  the 
Oklahoma  cornfields. 

Cotton  has,  been,  a  staple  in  the  east^ra >n(l 
southern  counties  for  fifteen  years,  and  some  of 
the  best  cotton  crops  of  the  country  come  from 
the  farms  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
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It  was  a  source  of  great  wealth  while  the  price 
remained  good,  as  the  yield  runs  from  200,000 
to  250,000  bales.  In  every  community  in  the 
cotton  counties  are  cotton  gins,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  have  oil  mills,  in  which  the  oil 
la  extracted  from  the  seed,  and  the  latter  is 
ground  into  the  meal  vhich  is  prized  as  a  food 
for  animals. 

Oats  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  broom-corn  is  a 
staple  in  several  of  the  central  counties.  On 
the  more  westerly  prairies  large  quantities  of 
Kaffir  corn  and  sorghum  are  produced  as  forage. 


Potatoes  and  melons  are  great  mone^-makers. 
Of  the  former,  two  crops  are  secured  each  year, 
something  unknown  in  more  northerly  latitudes. 
The  first  crop  ia  marketed  in  May  and  June  in 
the  North  and  East,  while  the  second  crop,  com- 
ing on  late  in  the  fall,  is  kept  for  seed  and  winter 
use.  The  town  of  Shawnee  alone  shipped  over 
thirteen  hundred  carloads  of  potatoes  last  year. 

SUCCESSFUL    FBUIT-dROWlNO. 

Although  only  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  the  Terri- 
tory,   Oklahoma    is    rapidly   becoming   a  great 
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fruit  region.  It  is  truly  tlie  land  of  tlio  peach. 
This  fruit  lias  never  been  known  to  fail  there, 
and  it  grows  lar^e  in  size  and  luscious  in 
quality.  The  EUierta  peach  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  there  are 
nearly  a  million  treoB  of  that  variety  now  grow- 
ing in  the  single  county  of  Logau,  although  only 
about  fifty  thoUBanii  are  now  bearing.  Elberta 
peaches  sometimea  grow  twelve  inches  ia  cir- 
cumference. Grapes  do  exceedingly  well  in 
central  and  southern  Oklahoma,  and  a '  large 
acreage  of  vineyards  has  been  set  out.  Small 
fruits  also  produce  abundantly.  A  patch  of 
strawberries  near  Oklahoma  City  has  yielded  its 
owner  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

Indian  Territory  is  rich 
in  mineral  wealth.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  more  than  three  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  were  mined, 
most  of  it  coming  from  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  South  Mc- 
Alester  and  Coalgate  «re  the 
great  coal  centers.  The  min- 
ing is  done  by  companies 
which  have  secured  leases 
on  the  land  for  that  purpose. 
The  veins  run  from  four  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

Asphalt  is  another  mineral 
which  is  founii  in  abundance 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Cliicka- 
saw  Nations.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  enough  asphalt 
in  the  Territory  to  pave  the 
streets  of  every  Urge  city  in 


the  United  States,  but  the  industry  ia  not  well 
developed,  as  less  than  five  thousand  tons  were 
mined  last  year.  Coal  and  asphalt  lands  are 
segregated  from  those  that  are  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  com- 
panies for  development,  the  money  going  to  the 
Indians  or  for  public  improvements.  Coal  ia 
also  found  near  Henryetta  and  Tulsa  In  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  near  Dawson  and  Collinsville 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  , 

Oil  and  natural  gas  abound  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations  and  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa. The  now  famous  Kansas  oil  district  ex- 
tends down  into  that  region.  For  several  years 
oil  wells  have  been  flowing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bartlesville,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  more 
recently  development  has  been  puslied  south  as 
far  as  Muscogee  and  west  as  far  as  Cleveland,  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma.  In  the  Osage  Nation, 
which  forms  the  northeastern  corner  of  Okl*. 
homa,  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  oil  wells. 
As  in  the  Kansas  field,  the  development  has  ex- 
ceeded the  market,  and  a  large  amount  of  oil  has 
been  tanked  near  Bartlesville.  The  pipe  line  of 
the  Prairie  Gas  h  Oil  Company,  the  Kansas  auxil- 
iary of  the  Standard,  reaches  this  territory.  As- 
pbaltum  oil  is  also  found  in  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, in  southwestern  Oklahoma.  Many  Okla- 
homa towns  are  supplied  with  natural  gas, — not 
in  such  great  quantities  as  are  found  in  Kansas, 
— but  the  field  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

The  manufacture  of  plaster  is  destined  to  be- 
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come  one  of  the  great  induetriea  of  Oklahoma. 
Beds  of  gypBum  exist  of  such  magnitude  that 
one  cannot  comprehend  the  figures  describing 
them.  For  instance,  the  Oklahoma  Geological 
Survey  estimates  that  there  are  over  fifty  billion 
tons  of  gypsum  in  Greer  County  alone,  and  it 
is  found  in  thirteen  different  counties. 

In  western  Oklahoma  there  are  great  quanti' 
tiea  of  red  granite,  much  of  it  in  great  blocks 
above  ground,  waiting  only  to  be  broken  up  and 
transported.  Ked  granite  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  most  of  that  used  in  the  L'nited  States, here- 
tofore has  been  imported  from  Scotland. 

WHERE   NORTH    UEETS   SOUTH. 

The  people  who  have  settled  these  twin  Terri- 
tories are  a  hardy,  self-reliant  claas.  No  more 
cosmopolitan  people  can  be  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  From  every  State  in  the  Union 
they  have  come.  North  and  South  alike.  In 
Oklahoma,  however,  the  great  majority  are  from 
Northern  States,  while  in  the  Indian  Territory 
the  Southern  elements  predominate.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  con- 
tain a  more  nearly  amalgamated  race  of  Yankees 
and  Southerners  than  any  other  Stat«  in  the 
Union.  The  following  figures  show  the  nativity 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritories separately  and  combined,  as  given  by 
the  census  of  1900  : 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1900  the  two 
Territories  which  will  make  up  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  had  250,394  people  from  the  six 
Northern  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Imliana.  Iowa,  and  Ohio  ;  while  from  the  seven 
Soutliern  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
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Kentucky,    Alaliama,    Mississippi,  and   Georgia 
they  had  249,583  people. 

Since  1900  the  population  of  both  Territories 
has  increased  60  per  cent.  In  Oklahoma  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  has  come  from  the 
North — the  middle  West — induced  to  go  to 
Oklahoma  by  the  advertising  given  that  section 
by  the  railroads.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has 
been  quite  as  large  an  immigration  into  the  In- 
dian Territory  from  the  South,  bo  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  of  the 
Northern  element  in  the  two  Territories  as  they 
are  at  present. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Oklahoma  in  1900  only 
5.5  per  cent,  were  illiterates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  percentage  has  since  decreased.     No' 
New  England  State  except  Maine  lias  as  low  a 
percentage  of  illiteracy.     The  percentage  for  the 
entire  United  States  is  just  about  double  that  of 
Oklahoma.     It  is  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Indian   population   the  illiterate  population  of 
Oklahoma  would  be  less  than 
3  per  cent.     In  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  percentage  is, 
of  course,  much  higher, — 19 
per  cent.  This,    however,  is 
less  than  the  illiterate  per- 
centage    of     any    Southern 
State  except  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky, 

PROVISIONS    FOR    EDUCATION. 

The  Territory  of  Oklaho- 
ma has  made  provision  for 
an  excellent  public  ■  school 
system  for  its  two  hundred 
thousand  children  of  school 
age.  The  little  white  school- 
house  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  Oklahoma  scenery. 


There  are  2,578  of  them,  employing  3,438  teach- 
ei-s.  Common-school  property  is  valued  at  |1,- 
617, '213,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  is  spent  annually  in  maintaining  theae 
schools. 

In  addition,  the  Territory  has  seven  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly  was  to  provide  for 
a  Territorial  university,  a  normal  school,  and  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Later,  two 
more  normal  schools  were  established,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  university  preparatory  school  and  an 
agricultural  and  normal  university  for  colored 


The  University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  has 
two  buildings,  costing  )1G0,D00,  and  a  Carnegie 
library  is  now  building.  It  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  five  hundred  students.  The  Central 
Normal  School,  at  Edmond,  last  year  had  an 
enrollment  of  761  ;  the  Northwestern  Normal, 
at  Alva,  an  enrollment  of  753  ;  and  the  South- 
western Normal,  at  Weatherford,  an  enrollment 
of  356.  The  latter  has  been  established  only 
two  years.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Stillwater;  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tion in  connection  with.it,  is  doing  a  great  work 
for  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  the  Territorial  institutions, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  denominational 
educational  institutions  in  Oklahoma,  Among 
them  ar^  a  Congregational  college  at  Kingfisher, 
a  Baptist  college  at  Blackwell,  and  the  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  College  at  Newkirk.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  just  completing  a 
$100,000  institution  at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be 
known  aa  Epwortb  University.  There  are  also 
numerous  business  colleges,  convents,  academies, 
and  Imlian  mission  schools  scattered  over  the 
Territory.     At  Clillocco  an  agricultural  school 
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Ib  muutaioed  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  boys  and  girb  in  agriculture. 
The  Government  spends  about  $150,000  on  its 
maintenance  each  year. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  as  tliere  ia  no  Terri- 
torial    government,    there    are    no    Territorial 
schools  ;  but  the  various  Indian  tribes  have  ez- 
cellent  schools,  among  them 
several    high-grade    acade- 
mies, and  the  federal  govern- 
ment   has    been    providing 
school  facilities  for  the  white 
population.     With  the  com- 
ing of  Statehood,  however, 
A  public-school  system  can 
be  organized. 

Eveiy  town  in  Oklahoma 
has  its  quota'  of  churches. 
Although  coming  together 
from  widely  different  sec- 
tions, the  people  of  each  de- 
nomination gathered  and  ' 
built  themselves  church 
homes,  and  the  church  and, 
the  schoolhouse  are  found 
side  by  side.  According  to 
the  report  of  Governor  Fer- 
guson   for     1904,    the    ten 

principal  denominations  ''^^ 

have  an  aggregate  member- 
ship   of    over    one    hundred    thousand.     Here 
are    some  figures   relative  to  church  organiza- 
tions and  membership  : 
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RAILROASBl'lLDINO    IN    THE    TEKKITOBIKS. 

Both  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  owe 
much  of  their  development  to  the  railroads 
which  traverse  them.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  railroads  to  people  the  fertile  lands 
as  rapidly  ae  possible,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  the  settlers  in  becoming  prosperous,  for 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  which  it 
traverses  depends  the  prosperity  of  a  railroad 
line.  Nearly  every  line  of  railway  reaching  the 
Southwest  maintains  an  immigration  bureau  to 
set  before  home-seekers  the  advantages  of  the 
new  lands.     From   Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 


the  lines  of  half-a-dozen  big  systems  traverse  the 
twin  Terntories.  The  Santa  P^  has  two  lines 
running  south  through  eastern  Oklahoma  ;  the 
Pecos  Valley  line  of  the  same  road  traverses  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  anoth- 
er line  extends  south  from  Kansas  City  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  Territory.    The  Rock  Island's 


uBiviuaiTT  or  Oklahoma,  at  norhan. 

Texas  line  runs  across  central  Oklahoma,  and 
it  has  numerous  branches  covering  the  Territory. 
The  El  Paso  line  of  the  same  road  crosses  Beaver, 
the  extreme  western  county  of  the  Territory, 
while  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  a  Rock 
Island  connection,  extends  east  and  west  through 
the  central  parts  of  both  Territories.  The  Frisco 
enters  the  Indian  Territory  at  its  northeastern 
comer  and  runs  southwest  into  southern  Okla- 
homa, while  another  line  runs  south  through  the 
Creek  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  still  another 
runs  into  central  Oklahoma  from  southern  Kan- 
sas. The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  extends 
across  the  Indian  Territory  from  north  to  south, 
and  another  line  entera  Oklahoma  through  tlie 
Osage  Nation.  The  St.  Louis  k  Iron  Mountain 
crosses  the  Cht^rokee  Nation  from  Kansas  to 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  the  Kansas  City.  Mex- 
ico &  Orient  is  building  a  new  transcontinen- 
tal line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia thi-ough  western  Oklahoma.  Besides  these 
tliere  are  numerous  branch  lines.  Jtore  railroads 
have  been  built  in  these  two  Territories  during 
the  last  two  years  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  tho  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  new  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma  will  be  as 
well  supplied  with  railroad  facilities  as  Iowa  or 
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Largely  owing  to  the  efforla  of  tlic  railroads 
in  artvertiBing  the  resoiirces  and  advantages  of 
the  Tfrritories,  their  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  has  been  extremely  rapid,  and  it  ie  still 
continuing,  l-'our  years  ago,  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
and  Caddo  counties,  in  southern  Oklahoma, 
wero  Indian  reservations  on  which  a  white  man 
had  no  rights.  To-day  they  have  a  population 
of  eighty  thousand  prosperous,  happy  people 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  eleven  mil-- 
lion  dollars.  The  real  valu- 
ation is  two  or  tliree  times 
that  amount. 

Ten  years  ago  the  town  of 
Shawnee,  in  southeastern 
Oklahoma,  had  no  place  on 
the  map.  To-day  it  ia  a  city 
of  eighteen  thousand  people, 
with  three  railroad  systems 
and  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Last  year  thirty 
brick  business  blocks  and 
five  hundred  residences  were 
erected  in  this  town. 

Forty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Shawnee  is  Oklahoma 
City,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Territories.  It  will  be  near 
the  geographical  center  of 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 


thirty  thousand,  and  seems  destined  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  fourteen 
miles  of  asphalt  pavement  and  eighteen  miles  of 
electric  street  railway.  It  has  eight  banks,  with 
deposits  reaching  three  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  sixty  manufactories  and  forty-seven  whole- 
sale houses.  .  Last  year  thirty-one  new  business 
houses  were  built,  some  of  them  five  and  six 
stories  in  height.  There  were  also  375  new 
resiliences  built,  ranging  as  high  as  (65,000  in 
value,  and  three  new  churches,  costing  $130,000, 

Guthrie,  thirty  miles  north  of  Oklahoma  City, 
the  Territorial  capital,  is  another  flourishing 
city.  While  its  neighbor  to  the  south  has  out- 
stripped it  slightly  in  growth,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  jobbing  c«Dter,  and 
anywhere  but  in  Oklahoma  its  growth  would  b« 
phenomenal. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  will  differ  from  its 
neighbor,  Kansas,  in  that  its  central  portion  will 
be  far  more  advanced  and  more  populous  than 
its  eastern  portion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  Territory  has  not  been  opened  to  free 
settlement  by  the  whites.  The  eastern  portion 
will  make  a  remarkable  growth,  however, — 
more  remarkable  even  than  in  the  past, — when 
Statehood"  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory may  be  placed  on  the  market.  Most  of  the 
Indian  allottees  will  have  much  more  land  than 
they  will  use.  Under  the  rules  established  by 
the  Dawes  Commission,  most  of  them  can  sell 
one-fourth  of  their  allotment  the  first  year,  an- 
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tation.    To-day  it  claims  a 
population    of  more    than 
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months  &go  and  surprised  Eastern  SuancierB  by 
purchasing  $3,000,000  of  Philippine  securities, 

outbidding  Wall  Street  in  securing  the  plum. 
He  did  it  with  Oklahoma  money. 

LANDS    STILL    OPEN    TO    ENTRT. 

The  future  of  Oklahoma  no  one  can  predict. 
There  was  still  two  and  a  hall  million  acres  of 
government  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30, 
1  !I04,  but  that  it  is  being  taken  up  rapidly  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  over  two  million  acres 


other  quarter  the  second  year,  and  a  third 
quarter  in  three  years,  and  a  great  amount  of 
this  land  will  he  placed  on  the  market.  Much 
of  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  result  will 
1  >e  a  rapid  migration  into  ^ hat  is  now  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  towna  which  have  been  laid  out 
by  the  town-site  commissioners  are'  already 
growing  rapidly.  Muscogee,  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations,  has  a 
population  of  15,000  people,  and  South  McAles- 
ter,  in  the  Choctaw  coal-fields,  has  over  10,000. 
Numerous  other  towns  have  from  3,000  to  S,000. 

nXAMGIAL   8TBENOTH. 

In  a  financial  way  these  two  Territories  are 
making  tremendous  gains.  In  a  new  country 
most  of  the  returns  from  the  soil  are  expended 
for  improvements,  and  this  is  what  has  happened 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Yet  in 
the  latter,  in  the  seven  months  from  June  9, 
1904,  to  January  11,  1905,  the  bank  deposits 
increased  from  ♦8,098,840.78  to  $11,437,883,11, 
— an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 

In  June  of  last  year  Oklahoma  Territory  had 
9'2  national  banks  and  250  Territorial  banks,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  $5,785,000,  and  with  de- 
posits aggregating  over  eighteen  million  dollars. 
The  Indian  Territory  last  January  liad  113  na- 
tional banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,847,500,  and 
deposits  amounting  to  nearly  $11,500,000.  At 
this  writing  (August,  1905)  the  bank  deposits 
sre  estimated  a,t  $20,000,000  forOklahoma  and 
<17,nOO.OO0  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  was  an  Oklahoma  banker,  M.  L.  Turner, 
president  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  who  went  to  Washington  a  few 


had  been  homesteaded  during  the  year  ending 
on  that  date.  Over  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  this  vacant  land  was  in  Beaver  County,  the 
strip  that  runs  from  the  main  body  of  Oklahoma 
west  to  New  Mexico,  Nine' hundred  thousand 
acres  in  this  county  was  taken  up  last  year.  Al- 
together there  remains  about  one  million  acres. 

VARIED    REBOUBCaS. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  New  England,  buy- 
ing its  coal  in  "West  Virginia  and  Maryland  ; 
its  iron  in  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  ; 
much  of  its  timber  in  the  South  ;  its  cotton  also 
in  the  South  ;  its  hides  in  the  West  ;  and  its 
foodstuSs  from  the  same  source,  has  developed 
an  industrial  life  and  wealth  equaled  nowhere 
else  in  the  country.  Yet  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa will  have  nearly  all  of  these  things  within 
its  boundaries.  It  will  have  coal  without  limit ; 
the  finest  kind  of  timber  from  cedar  to  walnut 
and  oak  ;  hid^s  on  its  western  prairies  ;  and 
foodstuffs,  not  only  for  its  own  people,  but  for 
millions  bosidos.  And  in  addition  it  has  gas, 
oil,  and  other  underground  resources  as  yet  un- 
developed, a  climate  that  is  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold,  and  a  cosmopolitan  people  full  of  the 
vim  ahd  energy  characteristic  of  the  West. 
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BY  F.  K.   GRAIN,   M.E. 
(Author  of  "Gas  Englaes  and  Lauocheii.") 


AT  the  begiDning  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
find  gasoline  even  in  ita  infancy  threatening 
to  supersede  coal  as  a  producer  of  motive  power, 
light,  and  heat.  As  a  competitor  of  steam  it  has 
already  supplanted  its  old  and  well-tried  rival  in 
the  smaller  units,  especially  in  marine  use,  and  we 
daily  note  its  adoption  in  new  fields.  Unlike 
many  producers  of  power  which  liavc  appeared  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  has  universally  proved  a 
commercial  success  to  whatever  purpose  adapted. 
Although  most  people  have  some  idea  in  a  vague 
way  ot  what  gasoline  really  is,  few  understand 
its  true  composition.  Witliout  entering  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  process  of  producing 
it,  we  can  perhaps  best  explain  to  the  layman 
that  it  is  a  product  of  crude  oil,  or  petroleum, 
obtained  during  the  process  of  distillation.  In 
reQning  the  crude  petroleum  we  extract  different 
grades  of  oils  in  their  turn,  and  in  thia  process 
ve  come  to  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  prod- 
ucts known  as  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  the 
difierence  being  but  a  few  degrees  in  their  spe- 
cific gravity. 

In  the  use  of  gasoline  for  power  purposes  we 
have  to  employ  mechanical  means  to  control  and 
convert  its  energies  ;  thus,  we  have  the  motor 
known  as  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine.  The  gaso- 
line engine  as  now  made  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Steam  engine,  employing  the  gas  produced  by 
gasoline  as  a  means  of  energy.  Contrary  to  the 
general  understanding,  the  gas  or  gasoline  en. 


gine  is  but  a  high-pressure  caloric  motor.  The 
power  in  the  gasoline  motor  is  derived  by  ignit- 
ing the  gas  produced  in  the  cylinder,  which  in 
turn  by  its  heat  expands,  the  atmosphere  impart- 
ing energy  to  the  piston  by  its  expansion.  A 
common  error  is  the  supposition  that  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gas  produces  the  power,  the  same  as 
a  blow  from  a  hammer,  whereas  it  is  the  best 
generated  by  the  ignition  of  the  compressed 
gases  acting  expansively. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  we  first  began  to  hear 
much  of  the  gasoline  engine,  which  was  then  in 
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a  very  crude  state.     Its  possibilities,  however, 
were  so  attractive,  and  tlio  field  for  its  use  so 
Urge, — practically    unlimited, — that    inventors 
&nd  manufacturers  at  once  bent  their  energies 
to  its  development,  with  the  result  that  the  gaso- 
line engine  has  reached  a  degree  of  pierfectioQ 
in  the  past  few  years  that  is  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  designers  were  working  out 
a  new  problem  in  a  practically  unknown  field, 
and  consequently  had   no   daU^  theoretical  or 
practical,  of  any  value  to  as- 
sist.   This  task  was  made  still 
more  difQcult  by  the  fact  that 
the  requirements  of  the  gas- 
oline engine  created   a  de- 
mand for  certain  electrical 
appliances,  special  metals  and 
castings,  accessories  and  fix- 
tures of  many  kinds,  which 
all  in  their  turn  bad  to  be 
perfected   and    produced  in 
order  to  bring  the  gasoline 
motor  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection  and  enable  it  to 
compete,  in  efficiency,  with   . 
steam. 

As  a  motive  power,  util- 
ized by  means  of  the  inter- 
nal-combustion  engine, 
gasoline  is  at  this  time  revo- 
lutionizing travel,  through 
the  automobile.  The  auto- 
mobile, in  turn,  has  been  the  t>wriehi.««.byw=MMF 
means  of  adapting  gasoline 
to  propulsion  of  railway 
trains,  as  this  form  of  power 
is  found  especially  useful  on 


short  lines  where  the  trafBc 
is  light.  Several  railroads 
are  now  building  gasoline 
motor  cars  of  considerable 

The  use  of  gasoline  is  not 
alone  confined  to  the  inter- 
nal-combustion engine,  —  it 
is  largely  employed  for  heat- 
ing by  vaporizing  and  burn- 
ing the  gas  in  stoves,  and 
also  by  the  same  means  in 
the  production  of  gas  for 
lamps  which  by  means  of  the 
mantle  burners  give  a  light 
of  very  high  candle  power. 

Another  use  to  which  gas- 
oline is  adapted,  and  in  which 
it  is  finding  rapid  favor,  is 
for  supplying  the  power  for 
operating  draw  and  lift 
bridges,  the  engines  being  sunk  in  the  piers  of  the 
bridges  or  placed  overhead,  which  ismade  possible 
by theirsmall dimensions.  "Wefindthefarmernow 
sawing  his  wood,  grinding  his  fodder  and  corn, 
— even  operating  his  wife's  washing-machine, — 
with  a  small,  inexpensive  gasoline  engine.  It  is 
running  air  -  compressors  daily  in  our  streets, 
cleaning  and  carving  the  fronts  of  our  buildings. 
By  its  means  we  are  running  portable  vacuum 
pumps  which  call  at  your  house  and  draw  every 


The  HKlianii  Is  nperat«d  while  not  submerged  b;  a 
pmpelling  the  boat,  charges  the  sCiirase  batteries  tv 
for  propulsion  while  BUbmerKed.i 
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particle  of  dirt  and  dust  from  every  crevice  and 
nook,  leaving  your  house  aad  its  furnishings 
perfectly  clean.  The  amall  manufacturer,  from 
whose.  Bmokeatack  formerly  issued  volumes  of 
black  soft-coal  smoke,  has  now  only  a  small  ex- 
haust pipe  protruding  from  his  building,  agaso- 


K  i-HORSE-POWEK 


line  engine  taking  up  but  one- quarter  of  the 
space  formerly  given  up  to  his  steam  engine 
and  boiler.  It  requires  no  State  inspection,  li- 
censed engineer,  and,  for  that  matter,  scarcely 
any  attention. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
our  bays  and  harbors  were 
dotted  with  small  Bailing 
craft  bent  on  pleasure  or  em- 
ployed in  fisinng  or  other  in- 
dustries. Now  the  small  sail- 
ing craft  has  almost  come  to 
be  a  curiosity,  the  gasoline 
engine  having  taken  the  place 
of  sails,  enabling  the  boats 
to  come  and  go  regardless  of 
the  elements,  and  to  explore 
waters  not  available  to  tbe 
sailing  vessel.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  marine  field  that  the 
greatest  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  employment  of 
the  gasolineenginc,  and  there 
are  to-day  over  fifty  thou- 
sand gasoline-power  boats  in 
the  United  States. 

Experiments  looking  to 
the  employment  of  gasoline 
in  the  propulsion  of  large 
vessels    are    daily    showing 


surprising  results.  Tbe  performance  of  the  tor- 
pedo yacht  Gregory  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  quite 
recently  was  a  notable  instance.  Gasoline  has 
also  made  possible  tbe  submarine  torpedo  boat, 
which  seems  destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  future  operations  of  navies. 

Gasoline  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  means 
of  our  future  independence  from  trusts  and 
grasping  corporations.  We  have  now  but  to  call 
at  almost  any  corner  grocery  and  for  a  small 
outlay  fill  our  can  with  gasoline  that  will  give 
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US  the  means  of  doing  our  cooking,  ligliting  our 
houses,  or  operating  the  engines  that  will  gen- 
erate our  electricity.  It  gives  us  our  means  of 
travel,  through  tlie  power  furnished  us  in  either 
auioniobile  or  boat.  The  use  of  the  gasoline  ea- 
gine,  the  power  of  which  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  may  supply  us  with  water  for  drinking 
or  for  irrigating  our  gardens,  may  do  our  thresh- 
ing and  grinding,  may  operate  our  ice-machines, 
may  convey  us  to  the  tops  of  our  tallest  build- 
ings, may  run  the  machinery  wliich  makes  our 
clothes,  or  may  fashion  tbe  materials  for  the 
building  of  our  homes.  To-day  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  developments  in  the  use  of 
gaaoline,  and  each  day  sees  us  making  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  using  it,  discovering  new 
economies  in  its  consumption,  and  adapting  it  to 
new  fields.  % 

There  are  to-day  more  than  ten  thousand 
mechanics  employed  in  the  consti-uction  of  gas- 
oline engines  in  the  United 
States.  This  number  does 
not  include  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  otiier  lines  in  the 
same  factories,  but  only  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  engines.  When 
we  take  into  account  ftll  the 
articles  manufactured  which 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  de- 
pendent on  gasoline  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  believe  a 
conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  number  employed 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  owing  to  the 
number  of  manufacturers 
who  do  not  make  gasoline  *  oaboi.ine 


appliances  exclusively.  However,  estimating  that 
we  have  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  gasoline  engines  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
lowestestimate,  two  hundred  well-established  and 
prominent  manufacturers,  whose  paid-up  capital 
will  average,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  tweuty-flve 
thousand  dollars  each,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
we  have  in  that  one  branch  some  five  millions  of 
dollars  invested,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  this 
represents  capital  invested  in  new  and  improved 
machinery,  new  buildings,  etc..  it  demonstrates 
the  great  assistance  gasoline  has  been  to  labor, 
particularly  in  the  large  purchases  of  machinery 
coming  at  a  period  when  the  general  outlook  in 
the  machinery  market  was  anything  but  encour- 
aging. 

Although  the  output  of  gasoline,  like  all  hy- 
dro-carbon products,  is  controlled  by  the  trusts, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  its  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  its 
increase  in  use  will  result  in  any  increase  in 
price. 

Home  of  the  largest  power  plants  now  being 
erected  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  are 
installing  external -combustion  motel's  of  higher 
powers  than  were  formerly  attempted,  even  in 
steam  practice.  Gasoline  engines  of  1,000  horse- 
power are  to-day  quite  common,  and,  used  in 
multiple  or  battery,  we  find  a  number  of  plants 
from  H,000  to  5,000  horse-power.  In  cost  of 
operation,  the  gasoline  engine  will  develop  a 
horae-power  at  a  fuel  expenditure  of  1  cent, 
against  2^  cents  for  the  steam  engine  and  about 
7^  cents  for  electricity.  Taking  every  point 
into  consideration,  the  showing  as  made  to-day 
by  gasoline  certainly  puts  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  a  power- producer,  with  almost  unlimited 
possibilities. 


THE   SEA-AIR   TREATMENT   FOR   NEW   YORK'S 
BEDRIDDEN    CHILDREN. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.    ALLEN. 
(General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


"  \\TE1jL,  I  hope  he  jest  did  enjoy  hiseelf  !  " 
VV  How  many  adultB  who  entertain  the 
President  of  the  United  States  rise  to  audi  solici- 
tude? Tlie  wee  hostess  had  seen  the  hereto- 
fore mythical  personage  right  before  her  going 
about  under  the  trees  at  Sea  Breeze,  where  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  gives  fresh  air  each  summer 
to  over  twenty  thousand  children  and  mothers 
from  the  so-cijled  slums  ;  bad  wondered  why  he 
laughed  when  she  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
others  sang ''Tammany,  Tammany;"  had  learned 
that  he  hail  come  to  visit  the  Sea  Breeze  "  cripples; '' 
had  oven  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
''  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  in  the  open  air  having 
such  a  good  time  getting  well  and  strong." 

The  cripples  refem-d  to  are  forty-three  chil- 
dren who  furnish  the  now  conclusive  testimony 
for  the  first  American  experiment  in  out-of-door 
sea-air  treatment  of  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Night  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer. 
.  these  children  breatbe  only  ontofdoor  salt  air. 
Leaving  their  hospital  wards  or  overcrowded 
homes,  many  of  them  considered  helpless  and 
hopeless,  they  have  responded  immediately  to 
the  stimulating  atmosphere,  nourishing  food, 
and  normal  child  pleasures  by  gaining  in  spirit, 
weight,  .color,  vitality.  An  emaciated  girl  of 
seven,  weighing  only  twenty-seven  pounds,  has 
gained  twelve  pounds  in  as  many  weeks  ;  a  child 


of  four  is  now  walking  on  the  foot  no  one  hoped 
to  save  ;  Emil,  bedridden  for  thirty  months,  can 
use  the  "  soups  "  and  walk  quite  freely  ;  David, 
all  but  hopeless  last  December,  now  writes, 
"  There  are  two  other  boys  who  are  sick  instead 
of  me, — I  am  getting  well." 

"scBGicAL  tuberculosis"  and  its  victims. 

The  distinguished  guest  of  July  28  exclaimed, 
"  Anybody  could  get  well  out  here  !  "  The  same 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  eminent  medical 
and  surgical  experts  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  inception  and  progress  of  the  Sea  Breeze 
demonstration  dating  from  June.  1904.  The 
experiment  was  begun  in  tlie  interest  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  little  American  children  known 
generally  as  cripples,  whose  misfortune,  usually 
attributed  to  fate  or  a  blow,  is  really  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. Almost  every  village  knows  one  or 
more  ;  New  York's  tenements  alone  have  over 
four  thousand.  Tiiese  children,  when  not  neg- 
lected, are  now  being  treated  in  conventional 
hospital  wards  and  clinics  ;  operation  follows 
operation.  We  have  hunchbacks  where  we  might 
have  straight  backs;  stiff  joints  where  there 
might  be  free  joints  ;  and  permanent  deformity, 
arrested  development,  or  loss  of  life  where,  if 
treated  in  time  out-of-doors,  preferably  in  the 
salt  air.  the  disease  could  be  cured  without  mu- 
tilatinij  or  crippling  its  victims. 
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tion  wasconcentraieil  upon 
this  phase  of  the  terrible 
scourge,  luberculosis,  did 
we  realize  how  pitilessly  it 
afflicts  the  helpless  child. 
Uecause  the  child's  lungs 
are  relatively  strong,  tlie 
tubercular  germ-plant  seeks 
elsewhere  the  weak  tissue 
upon  which  it  thrives.  In 
our  small  group  almost 
every  organ  is  affected. — 
ankle,  toe,  knee,  hip,  spine, 
«ar,  eye,  wrist,  elbow,  rib, 
shoulder,  finger,  glands  of 
the  neck  and  the  loins, 
pleura,  and  skin.  In  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  little  moss-like  organ- 
ism working  in  the  child's 
liip  or  finger  or  ankle  di- 
rectly to  the  similar  plant 
which  caused  the  death,  af- 
ter eating  away  the  lungs,  of  the  child's  fathei 
or  mother,  uncle  or  grandmother. 


{Ill  the  ({roup  are  sevei 


e  re^i'<Ied  as  bedridden  and  hopeleaa  »s 


praPOSE    OF  THE    WOBK    AT    BEA    BBEEZE. 

The  New  York  Association  itself  never  in- 
tended to  add  a  permanent  hospital  to  its  fresh- 
air  work.  It  undertook  rather  to  accomplish 
four  things  :  (1)  To  impress  upon  consumptive 
adults  that  their  neglect  of  simple  precautions 
inflicts  upon  their  helpless  children  another 
terril)le  form  of  their  own  malady,  which,  un- 
checked, will  cripple  and  maim  their  offspring 
for  life  ;  Ci)  to  inform  the  general  public  that 
the  vast  majority  of  crippled  children  owe  their 
misfortune  to  tlie  same  germ  that  causes  con- 
sumption in  adults  ;  {'■!)  to  provi:  that  it  is  pos- 
sible  by  salt-air    treatment,   proper   food,   and 


expert  orthopedic  care  to  cure  even  desperate 
cases  of  snrgical  tuberculosis  ;  (4)  to  attract  the 
attention  of  philanthropists,  city  officials,  and 
private  hospitals  to  the  vast  possibilities  of  re- 
inforcing the  crusade  against  consumption  if 
inexpensive,  out-of-door  sea-aii-  hospitals  pro- 
claim constantly  the  child's  right  to  protection. 

The  OiUinok  for  July  8,  1905,  contained  a  let- 
ter written  by  Laura  'U'innington.  herself  at  the 
point  of  death,  telling  of  this  opportunity  in 
philanthropy.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  had  vis- 
ited Sea  Breeze  at  the  request  of  a  wealthy 
friend  of  little  children  ;  had  contrasted  the  rud- 
dy cheeks,  outdoor  life,  the  games,  surf-bath- 
ing, and  buoyant  atmosphere  with  other  obser- 
vations in  tenements  and  in  hospital  wards ;  the 
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videB  for  four  thousand 
children.  Cases  of  lung  ta- 
berculoBJB  are  traateJ  there 
as  they  should  be  here. — 
away  from  the  more  active 
air  of  the  seashore.  But 
that  very  ozone  which  over- 
stiniulates  tiie  weak  lung 
helps  to  tear  down  the  weak 
tissue  of  joint  or  skin  or 
gland  on  which  the  t«V»er- 
cular  plant  thrives,  (tzone 
is  effectively  aided  by  other 
ingredients  of  salt  water 
and  salt  air, — "  saline  mat- 
ter, chlorides  of  sulphate, 
sodium,  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium, muriate  of  magne- 
sium, and  of  calcium  and 
salts  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine." Other  European 
countries  have  followed  the 
example  of  France,  the  sto- 
ry of  which,  told  by  Mr, 
!P  DnmNO  TBI  DAT.  .  j^j^^   g^^jy  ^^rd.  Jr..    to 

(NoM  the  absence  of  glasa  windows.  The  first  three  children  are  reBtlns  after  ^Jjg  fjew  York  Association 
(cames  on  the  bench.   The  seated  boy  la  Emil.  who  had  been  thirty  months  Id  the      ,        ■,  .         ti.      i'      j' 

city  hospital,  and  could  be  moved  only  on  a  wagon.  The  ocean  can  be  seen  ^°'  improving  tne  Lonai- 
from  tbla  porch.)  tion  of  the  Poor,  led  to  the 

first  American  experiment. 

friend  had  offered  to  be  one  of  ten  to  give  twen-         In  aome  ways  Sea  Breeze  has  surpassed   its 

ty-five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  first  of  a      model, — notably  in  its  insistence  upon  outdoor 

chain  of  seaside  hospitals  ;  President  Roosevelt      air,  which  the  French  shut  out  at  night. 

had  signified  his  desire  to 

see    for  himself  the    work 

destined  to  mean  much  to 

suffering  children  in  every 

corner    of    the    land,    and 

Miss  Winnington  had  died 

knowing  the  happy  results 

of  her  last  effort. 


Although  holding  out 
hopes  new  to  Aiiierican 
children  afflicted  with  non- 
pulmonary  tubiMTUlosis 
and  to  their  parents  and 
friends,  the  seaair  cure  is 
well  known  to  Europeans. 
As  early  as  1S6I  the  city 
of  Pat'is  established  at 
Berck.  near  Calais,  a  hos- 
pital, since  enlarged  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
which,  with  other  hospitals 
on    near-by    beaches,    pro- 
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OUTDOOR   AIR   AKD 

Sea  Breeze  children  slept  all  winter  in  rooms 
with  windows  wide  open  except  when  closing 
was  necessary  to  protect  one  side  against  beat- 
ing winds.  In  the  daytime,  those  unable  to  play 
on  the  beach  slept  on  a  sheltered  veranda.  Even 
the  Delsarte  exercises  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  niilk-and-cracker  and  apple  lunchea  were 
taken  out-of-doors.  Only  two  days  during  the 
entire  winter  were  the  children  kept  indoors, 
and  then  because  o£  the  driving  snow,  not  the 
cold.  Children  brouglit  from  hospital  wards 
went  out  immediately,  slept  all  day,  all  the  next 
night,  and  all  the  nest  day.  When  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  accustom  the  children  to 
outdoor  air  gradually,  Dr.  James,  chairman  of  the 
Medical  Advisory  Board,  replied,  "If  you  had 
a  child  accustomed  to  sour  milk,  wotild  you  come 
to  sweet  raWV  gradualbj  ?"  At  present  screens 
are  substituted  for  glass  windows,  and  doors 
have  been  taken  off  so  that  the  sea  breezes  have 
free  play  night  and  day. 

Specialists  who  have  observed  the  experiment 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  rousing  good  time  the 
children  have  even  when  on  frames,  "Red 
Xate,"  six  years  old,  whose  father,  now  dead, 
first  learned  that  he  had  consumption,  not  mala- 
ria, during  a  visit  to  his  boy  at  Sea  liroeze,  was 
told  that  be  would  go  away  when  his  wound 
healed.  He  said,  "  Then  I  must  have  another 
bole  put  in  my  leg ;  I  don't  want  to  go  away." 


The  ocean  itsplf  is  a  versatile  entertainer,  and 
it -is  impossible  for  a  child  to  remain  depressed 
who  sees  other  clnldren  leave  their  beds  for  the 
joy  of  snowballing,  surf-bathing,  hunting  four- 
loaf  clovers,  and  singing  popular  songs  under 
the  paradise  trees  with  the  well  children.  It 
eliould,  however,  be  understood  that  salt  air  and 
a  good  time  requii-e  to  be  supplemented  by 
wholesome  food  and  expert  orthopedic  care. 


WUY    NOT    HAVE    MORE    £ 


I  HOSPITALS? 


As  to  the  general  need  ot  a  chain  of  hospitals 
on  the  'American  coast,  letters  received  from 
every  section  of  tbe  country  testify.  Mothers, 
physicians,  pastors  have  written  from  the  West, 
from  the  South,  from  interior  districts.  A  few 
days  ago  a  travel-stained,  pathetically  appealing 
figure  on  crutches  arrived  at  Sea  Breeze,  and 
announced  in  broken  Swedish  .dialect  that  he 
had  come  for  treatment.  He  was  a  Chicago 
tailor  unable  to  earn  wages  because  of  a  tuber- 
cular knee,  who  bad  read  of  Sea  Breeze  in  a  Chi- 
cago paper  ;  a  policeman  had  told  him  it  was 
free  ;  a  Swedish  consul  had  given  him  a  railroad 
ticket,  and  ho  was  there,  A  tent  was  put  up. 
and  he  began  getting  well  with  a  vengeance.  He 
went  in  swimming  every  day,  anchoring  his 
crutches  on  the  posts.  He  will  get  welL  But, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  protracted  treatment  for 
months  and  months  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  fom  the 
system. 

The  writer  is  a  layman  and  cannot  speak  sa- 
thoritatively  of  results,  although  gladly  testify- 
ing to  what  his  own  eyes  have  seen.  Infonna- 
tion  regardinfT  various  phases  of  the  Sea  Breeze 
experiment  will  be  gladly  given  by  Howard 
Townsend,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  ; 
or  Charlton  Wallace,  M.D.,  attending  orthopedic 
surgeon. 


WHAT  THE    PEOPLE    READ    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 


BY  HARRY  JONES. 
(Associate  editor  of  the  Loudon  Daily  Chronicle.) 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years  the  taste  of 
the  reading  public  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  fundamentally  altered.  It  is  not  a 
change  that  has  taken  place,  but  a  revolution. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  it  about. 
Probably  the  most  potent  single  factor  has  been 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  by  the 
establishment  of  school  boards. 

The  British  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  had 
attained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  But,  with 
all  their  merits,  they  remained  essentially  organs 
of  the  well-to-do  classes.  They  were  marked  by 
didacticism,  aloofness,  and  a  decorum  that  was 
almost  frigid.  In  newspapers  of  this  character 
tlie  new  democracy  found  little  to  appeal  to  it. 
A  commercial  traveler  named  George  Newnes, 
tlie  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  recognized 
the  growth  of  a  new  public  not  catered  to  either 
in  thedaily  or  the  weekly  press.  So,  in  1881,  he 
started  a  weekly  penny  magazine  called  Tit-Bits. 
It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  interesting  extracts 
culled  from  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
,  with  a  '•  dash  "'  of  original  matter.  It  was  light, 
but  clean  and  not  unwholesome,  and  its  success 
was  instantaneous.  Til-Bits  was  the  herald  of 
the  coming  revolution.  It  soon  had  imitators, 
and  one  of  these,  a  woekly  paper  called  Answers, 
founded  by  Alfred  C.  Harmswortli,  a  young 
man  who  had  no  capital  but  his  brains,  quickly 
rivaled  Tit-Bils  in  popularity. 


Meanwhile,  the  daily  press  in  the  United 
Kingdom  went  on  in  its  old  jog-trot  way,  giv- 
ing undue  prominence  to  politics,— stifi,  dry, 
exclusive, — leaving  large  territories  of  human 
interest  untouched.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  ed- 
ited the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  cyclonic  energy 
in  the  late  eighties,  did  something  to  humanize 
the  daily  newspaper.  Among  otlier  things,  fol- 
lowing the  American  fashion,  he  introduced  the 
interview, — a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
British  press.  But  Mr.  Stead  stood  alone.  His 
manner  was  incommunicable.  He  never  founded 
a  school,  and  when  he  vacated  the  editorial 
chair  the  Stead  tradition  went  with  him.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  Stead  was  influential, 
but  it  was  never  popular. 

A  new  note  was  struck  by  a  one-cent  even- 
ing journal,  the  Star,  established  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  in  London,  in  18S8.  The  Star 
was  fresh  and  unconventional.  It  had  a  keener 
sense  for  life  and  more  "spice"  than  its  con- 
temporaries. Withal,  it  had  a  fine  literary  note. 
The  .SV(/i-  was  the  forerunner  of  many  very  suc- 
cessful one-cent  papers  in  provincial  centers. 
Most  of  these  had  one  quality  in  common. — they 
paid  great  attention  to  "live"  news  and  athlet- 
ics and  very  little  to  partisan  politics.  But  it 
occurred  to  nobody  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  application  to  the  morning  newspapers  of  the 
methods  that  were  giving .  to  the  evening  jour- 
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naU  large  circulationa.  Presently  the  idea  came 
to  Alfred  Harmsworth.  Himself  the  cliild  of  the 
revolutioD.  he  was  soon  its  directing  spirit.  i 

Pure  cjiance  drew  Mr.  Harmaworth  into  daily 
journalism.  Two  London  jonrnaiists,  old  col- 
leagues of  my  OWE.  had  obtained  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  Evemng  Xews, — a  London  newspaper 
with  a  large  circulation,  which  had  not  paid  a 
dividend  for  many  years,  and  )jad  swallowed  up 
a  large  capital.  That  option  was  liawked  about 
the  city  of  London  for  more  than  a  week  to  no 
purpose.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Harmsworth,  who  was  tlien  making  £40,000  a 
year  out  of  Answers  and  other  publications.  He 
decided  to  purchase  the  Evening  Xews,  acquiring 
the  property  for  a  mere  song.  This  was  his  first 
venture  on  the  sea  of  daily  journalism.  It 
proved  exceedingly  EucccssfuL  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  The  Evening  Xews  had  as  early  as 
1S94,  when  purchased  by  Mr.  Harmsworth,  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000  copies,  and,  on  a 
smaller  capital  and  with  enterprising  manage- 
ment, it  paid  a  handsome  dividend  in  the  first 
year  of  its  new  proprietorship.  The  splendid 
results  achieved  on  the  Evening  Xews  induced 
Jlr.  Harmsworth  to  try  his  fortune  with  a  morn- 
ing on&-cent  paper,  and  in  1896  the  Daily  Mail 
was  launched  at  one  cent.  Its  professed  aim  was 
to  supply  the  whole  world's  news  in  epitome. 
Already  London  possessed  a  vigorous  one  cent 
morning  journal  in  the  Morning  Leader,  but  the 
Leader  was  a  zealous  party  organ.  Beginning 
by  eschewing  party  politics,  the  Daily  Mail 
sprang  at  once  into  a  large  circulation. 

The  Mail  was  a  sign  and  a  portent.  It  was 
plain  that  a  new  spirit  had  entered  into  English 
journalism.    The  old  journalism  was  honest,  but 


I"'  At  whose  nod  ministries  used  to  tremble.") 

lapt  to  be  ponderous.  Now  it  waa  challenged  by 
a  nevjT  journalism, — all  vivacity,  nervous,  im- 
pressionable, untroubled  by  principles,  indif- 
ferent to  tradition,  and,  withal,  selling  at  half 
the  price  of  the  usual  morning  newspaper.  While 
the  old  joui-nalism  maintained  a  dignified  re- 
serve in  its  attitude  toward  its  readers,  the  new 
journalism    was  on  speaking  terms  with  them 
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from  the  first.  The  old  journaSism  was  con- 
scientiouB,  loyal  to  its  principles  ;  it  took  itself 
seriously,  as  nn  educative  factor.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  new  journaliBm  cares  for  nothing  hut 
its  own  self-interest.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  serve  as 
a  mirror  of  popular  feeling. 

The  effect  on  the  older  newspapers  of  a  jour- 
nalism 80  brilliant,  audacious,  and  unprincipled 
was  extraordinary.  Journals  and  journalists 
accustomed  to  pay  regard  to  principle,  and  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  consistency  and  their 
loyalty  to  party,  viewed  the  new  methods  with 
feelings  in  which  contempt,  anger,  and  dismay 
were  mingled.  There  were  many  who  consoled 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Daily 
Mail's  success  was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
that  it  would  have  a  meteoric  career.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  gone  on  from  strength  to 
strength.  For  good  or  ill,  the  Mail  and  the 
school  it  has  founded  have  become  permanent 
features  of  British  journalism.  Flippant  and 
insincere  as  it  is,  it  were  idle  to  deny  that  the 
'Mail  has  conspicuous  merits.  It  is  alive  in  every 
fiber  ;  there  are  no  limits  to  its  enterprise  ;  it  is 
superbly  organized.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  Daily  Mail  has  conspicuously  failed.  It  has 
no  weight  whatever  with  public  opinion.  Its 
influence,  indeed,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  cir- 
culation. 

Yet  the  success  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  circulation 
has  affected  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  land. 
Its  disdain  for  the  editorial  article  and  for  poli- 
tics has  spread  far  and  wide.  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  Times,  there  is  hardly  a  British  news- 
paper which  devotes  as  much  space  to  editorial 
opinions  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  The  editorial 
article  has,  indeed,  entirely  lost  its  importance. 


The  Times,  of  course,  has  a  place  of  its  owa 
It  is  easily  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  British 
newspapers.  Founded  as  far  back  a»  1788.it 
has  been  published  continuously  ever  since.  Ila 
price,  threepence  (six  cents),  and  its  character 
necessarily  restrict  its  circulation  ;  but  we  must 
regard  the  Times  readers  qualitatively,  not  quanti' 
tatively.  "While  it  is  no  longer  the  great  power 
it  was  under  Mr.  Delane  in  the  mid-Victorian 
era,  nevertheless,  to  the  diplomatist,  the  politi- 
cian, and  the  banker;  to  the  expert  in  science 
and  medicine  and  law,  and  to  the  journalist,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant,  the  Times  is 
more  than  ever  a  necessary  newspaper.  Its  for- 
eign intelligence  is  unapproached  by  that  of  any 
other  journal  in  the  world.  Its  special  articles 
are  a  liberal  education.  The  Times  is  the  only 
journal  that  reports  Parliament  verbatim. 

THE  NEW   JODRNALISU    IN    ENOLAND. 

The  birth  of  the  new  journalism  synchronized 
with  a  period  of  political  reaction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. With  the  death  of  Gladstone,  the  noble 
idealism  that  formerly  animated  and  uplifted 
British  politics  disappeared.  The  old  faith,  that 
righteousness  exaltcth  a  nation,  has  been  eclipsed 
by  the  shadow  of  a  rather  gross  imperialism- 
British  home  politics  have  in  consequence  be- 
come tame  and  secular.  The  mood  may  pass, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  sign  of  its  going. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  new  one-cent  journals  which 
treat  polities  with  scant  reverence  do  not  suffer 
on  that  account.  It  is  rather  a  disconcerting  re- 
flection that  the  masses  of  the  British  people 
receive  practically  no  instruction  in  political 
principles  from  some  of  their  favorite  journals. 
Two  old  Liberal  papers,  the  Daily  Chrcnich  and 
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the  Daily  News,  Btill  preserve  the  character  of 
political  organa,  tbougli  they  have  reduced  their 
price  to  one  cent ;  but  destitute  indeed  must  be 
tbe  intellectual  condition  of  a  reader  who  relies 
for  political  pabulum  on  tbe  Daily  Mail  or  the 
Daily  Kxpress.  CuriouBly  enough,  two  London 
journals,  tbe  Daily  Telegraph  and  tbe  Morning 
Post,  are  giving  more  space  than  ever  to  poIiticB. 
Doubtless,  one  reason  for  this  is  tbe  diminished 
attention  politics  are  receiving  from  the  one- 
cent  papers.  Tbe  Post  and  the  Telegraph  are 
both  two-cent  newspapers.  Each  is  an  excellent 
property.  Owned  by  Lord  Glenesk,  the  Morn- 
ing Post  is  the  organ  of  fashionable  society.  The 
Telegraph  appeals  to  a  much  wider  constituency, 
and  is  a  great  advertising  medium.  For  the 
past  year  or  two,  it  has  become  more  of  a  po- 
litical organ  than  ever  before.  It  has  benefited, 
too,  by  the  changes  in  the  Standard,  the  organ 
of  old-fashioned  Conservatism,  which  seems  to 
have  quite  lost  its  way.  The  foreign  intelligence 
of  tbe  Telegraph  is  admirable,  but,  strangely 
enough,  it  pays  little  heed  to  American  news, 
and  devotes  less  attention  than  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle to  colonial  affairs.  The  TelegrapkiiB.s  a, great 
following  among  lovers  of  music  and  thedrama. 
Solid,  austere,  and  just,  the  Standard  was  long 
the  leading  official  organ  of  the  Conservative 
party.  For  two  generations  it  was  owned  by 
the  Johnstone  family,  and  brought  in  a  goodly 
revenue  to  its  proprietors.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Standard  was  read  in  every  rectory  in 
England.  The  advent  of  the  one-cent  newspaper 
had  an  iuiurious  effect  on  its  fortunes,  but  its 
clinging  to  old-fashioned  methods  also  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  progress.  One  day,  last  autumn, 
London  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Standard  had  been  bought  by  Sir.   C.  Arthur 


Pearson.  Versatile  as  he  is,  Mr.  Pearson  has 
not  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the 
Standard.  Like  Sir  George  Newnes  and  Sir 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  he  made  a  fortune  ont  of 
miscellaneous  weeklies  before  entering  the  do- 
main of  daily  newspapers.  In  addition  to  the 
Standard,  he  owns  also  tbe  Evening  Standard, 
a  two-cent  journal,  and  the  Daily  Express,  a.  suc- 
cessful one-cent  morning  daily,  fashioned  on  the 
Daily  Jtfbi7.  model. 

Of  the  Liberal  journals  the  foremost  is  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  Founded  in  1876  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, — a  man  of  bold,  original 
mind,  who  laid  broad  and  deep  tbe  foundations 
of  an  immense  and  successful  business, — the 
Chronicle  has  experienced  some  vicissitudes,  and 
has  known  glorious  epochs  in  its  history.  In 
tbe  beginning  of  1904,  tbe  Chronicle  reduced  its 
price  to  one  cent,  at  the  same  time  avowing  its 
determination  to  preserve  all  tbe  best  features 
of  two-cent  journalism.  That  aim  bas  been 
thoroughly  realized.  The  Chronicle  has  altered 
its  method  of  dealing  with  news,  but  it  has  not 
descended  to  the  flippant  level  of  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  and  it  adheres  tenaciously  to  the 
Liberal  principles  which  it  has  advocated  steadily 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Robert  Donald  has  guided 
the  paper  through  a  difficult  transition  period 
with  great  skill.  To.day  the  Chronicle  bas  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  Liberal  jour- 
nal in  the  country. 

Another  old-established  paper,  the  Daili/  A'ews, 
whose  first  editor  was  Charles  Dickens  (1846), 
and  which  has  been  an  unflinching  champion  of 
Liberalism  for  half  a  century,  also  reduced  its 
price  last  year  to  one  cent,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  a  circulation  point  of  view.  The 
Dai/i/  News  gives  special  prominence  to  religious 
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news.  It  ignores  horee-racing,  which  is  a  greai 
popular  pastime  ia  England,  will  not  publish 
betting  odds,  and  has  bound  itself  by  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  not  to  admit  any  advertise- 
ments connected  witli  the  drink  traffic.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  of  cocoa  fame,  a 
wealthy  man  of  philanthropic  instincts. 

London  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom which  possesses  two-cent  evening  news- 
papers. One  of  tliese,  the  WestminsieT  Gagelle, 
edited  with  unfailing  sagacity  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender,  exercises  a  profound  influence  oil  polit- 
ical thought.  It  is  the  moat  intellectual  organ 
of  the  daily  press  in  this  country.  Tlie  editorial 
articles  in  the  Wcstminsler  stand  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Tliey  are  thoughtful,  luminous, 
searching  essays  on  the  events  of  the  day.  In 
most  daily  papers,  tlie  glory  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticle is  pfissing  away  ;  but  the  Westmhisler  is 
bought  primarily  for  its  leaders.  It  is  Liberal 
in  politics.  A  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
Westminster  are  the  deliglitful  cartoons  of  Mr. 
P.  Carruthers  Gould.  The  arts  of  caricature 
and  cartooning  are  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  great  demand  for  cartoonists 
witli  original  ideas  and  deft  pencilf>,  but  the 
supply  is  totally  inadequate.  Mr.  Gould  occupies 
a  unique  position,  and  his  name  is  a  household 
word  throiighout  the  kingdom.  The  WestminsteT 
Gazette  is  the  depository  of  noble  journalistic 
traditions.  It  is  in  the  apostolic  succession  of 
A  line  of  great  journalists  like  Frederick  Green- 
wood, John  Morley,  James  Fitz  James  Stephen, 
W.  T.  Stead,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  Alfred  (now  Lord) 
Milner,  all  of  whom  from  time  to  time  were 
associated  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from  whose 
loins  the  Westminster  may  be  said  to  have  spmng. 
In  1892,  the  Liberal  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  pur- 
chased  by  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  who  in- 
tended running  it  as  a  Conservative  paper.  Mr. 
Astor  found  it  easier  to  buy  a  newspaper  than 
to  buy  men  ;  and  immediately  the  paper  changed 
hands,  the  entire  literary  staff  of  the  Pall  Afall 
Gazette,  with  their  able  editor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  at 
their  head,  severed  their  connection  with  it  and 
went  out  into  tlie  wilderness.  This  courageous 
stand  for  conscience  by  on  entire  staff  is  a  fine 
incident  in  the  history  of  British  journalism. 
After  an  interval,  Mr.  George  Newnes, — now 
Sir  George  Newnes.  Bart.,  M.P,, — provided  the 
money  for  establishing  a  new  Liberal  evening 
paper  to  be  conducted  by  the  old  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette staff.  The  new  paper  was  called  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  and  in  1893  began  its  honorable 
and  successful  career. 

The  two-cent  newspapers  in  London  do  not 
enjoy  the  popularity  of  their  one-cent  rivals. 
Some  of  the  one-cent  journals  have  enormous 
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circulations.  One  secret  of  this  is  their  "  dis- 
covery "  of  the  woman  reader,  and  the  youthful 
reader.  Ten  years  ago  the  daily  newspaper  wu 
the  luxury  of  the  few,  now  it  is  the  necessity 
of  the  many.  Workmen,  schoolboys,  shopgirls. 
waitresses,  devour  their  halfpenny  newspaper  on 
their  way  to  their  daily  duties.  Women  in  Eng- 
land do  not  bother  about  problems,  and  the  aus- 
terity and  thoroughness  of  the  old  journalism 
repelled  them. 

In  the  provinces,  as  in  London,  the  press  has 
undergone  a  change,  though  it  has  not  been  bo 
revolutionary  in  character.  Sir  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  and  Mr.  Pearson  have,  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years,  acquired  several  provincial  organs. 
Journalists  view  with  apprehension  the  continual 
absorption  of  old-established  newspapers  by  one 
or  other  of  these  newspaper  kings.  Some,  in- 
deed, fear  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  trust. 

BRITISH    JOUBKALISM    OUTSIDE    OF   LONDON. 

Some  of  the  provincial  journals  in  England 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
There  is  no  paper  conducted  with  more -ability 
than  the  Manchester  Guardian,  a  paper  which 
preserves  all  the  finest  features  of  the  old  jour- 
nalism, and.  at  the  same  time,  keeps  itself  well 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  day.  It  was  founded 
in  1821  by  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  the  grand- 
father   of    the    present    proprietor,    and    firmly 
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established  itself  as  tlie  organ  of  the  Laacashire 
cotton  industry.  The  (•'iianliun  has  become  a 
political  force  only  within  the  present  genera- 
tion, under  the  editorsliip  of  Mr.  C.  P.  .Scott, 
M.P.  It  preaches  Liberal  doctrine  with  un- 
swerving fidelity.  It  devotes  more  attention  to 
literature,  art.  and  music, — Manchester  is  cele- 
brated for  its  music,— than  any  other  English 
journal  outside  of  London.  T!ie  Guantinn  also 
publishes  a  very  successful  evening  edition.  A 
near  neighbor  is  the  Liverpool  Daihj  Post  and 
Mercury,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Russell  is  the 
editor.  The  Daily  PnH  recently  absorbed  the 
Liverpool  Merciiri/.  and  is  very  prosperous. 

The  Yorhhire  Post.  &  Conservative  newspaper 
published  at  Leeds,  is  another  leading  provincial 
paper.  It  is  Conservative  in  politics,  and  is  a 
great  power  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
Yorkxhire  Post  has  been  fortunate  in  its  editors. 
Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  who  was  for  thirteen  years 
the  chi^  editorial  writer  of  the  paper  before  he 
became  responsible  editor,  carries  on  the  fine 
traditions  of  his  three  predecessors  in  the  edi- 
torial cliair. 

In  Scotland,  pride  ^of  place  belongs  to  the 
Scotiman,  Edinburgh's  great  morning  paper.  It 
was  started  in  18IT  as  a  Whig  organ  by  Mr. 
"William  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren. 
Seventy  years  ago,  Lord  Cockburn  described 
the  Scotsman  as  "the  first  Scotch  newspaper 
which  combined  independence  with  intelligence 
and  moderation  with  zeal."     It  has  always  been 
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excellently  conducted.  It  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest papers  in  the  provinces,  and  has  recently 
entered  into  palatial  new  offices.  The  present 
editor  is  Mr.  (.Charles  Cooper,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  since  1805.  Originally 
Libera]  in  its  sympathies,  the  .Vco/sHinn  has  been 
Unionist  since  1386,  and  is  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Conservative,  though  Scotland  is 
itself  predominantly  Liberal.  In  Glasgow,  the 
[Terald  enjoys  great  influence.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  commercial  organs  in  the  kingdom.  One 
of  the  few  provincial  journals  with  individu- 
ality is  the  Edinburgh  Evfnittg  Xe\eR. 

In  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
principality  is  Liberal  to  the  core;  the  chief 
newspaper  is  a  dashing  Conservative  journal,  the 
Western  Mail.  One  of  the  most  successful  even- 
ing newspapers  in  the  country  is  the  non-political 
.South  Wales  Kcho,  published  at  Cardiff, 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  the  ex-M.P., 
whose  eloquence  used  to  dazzle  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  helped  to  restore  some  of  the  an- 
cient gloiies  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  great 
organ  of  Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland.  But 
the  best  all-round  Irish  newspaper  is  the  Irish 
Times,  an  exceedingly  well-conducted  Conserva- 
tive journal,  which  has  brought  a  fortune  to  its 
chief  proprietor.  Sir  John  Arnott. 

THE    ItlOH-CLASS    WEEKLIES AND   THE    OTUEBS. 

Of  British  weekly  papers,  the  Spectator  is  king. 
It  stands  alone  ;  the  tide  of  modern  degeneracy 
has  not  even  touched  its  feet.  In  its  nearly 
eighty  years  of  life  it  had  ups  and  downs  l>efore 
prosperity  was  reached  ;  its  position  was  never 
more  influential  than  it  ]S  today.  The  Spectator 
is  conducted  with  supreme  ability  by  Mr.  J.  .St. 
Loe  Strachey.  Though  Liberal  in  its  views,  it 
has,  since  the  Home  Rule  schism,  thrown  in  its 
lot  with  the  Unionist  party.  But  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  launched  his  tariff-reform  propos- 
als, the  Spectator  was  one  oE  the  flrst  to  see  the 
drift  of  the  new  policy.  It  is  the  ablest  cham- 
pion of  free  trade  in  the  press.  It  is  refreshing 
to  contemplate  the  success  of  a  paper  like  tlie 
Spectator  when  one  is  so  often  told  that  the  pub- 
lic taste  is  hopelessly  vitiated,  and  wants  noth- 
ing more  than  "tabloid"  journalism. 

In  Great  Britain  we  have  nothing  analogous 
to  the  American  Sunday  paper.  A  few  years 
aRO  an  effort  was  made  to  acclimatize  the  Sunday 
newspaper  in  this  country,  but  it  met  with  very 
indifferent  success.  The  eflort  did  not  fail  from 
any  lack  of  resources.  It  was  made  simultane- 
ously by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Hail,  both 
papers  commanding  unique  facilities  and  well 
supplied  with   the  sinews  of  war.     The  Sunday 
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Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Sunday  Daily  Mail  had, 
however,  short  and  inglorious  careers.  In  fact, 
the  seventh-day  paper  seems  to  be  antipathetic 
to  the  British  character,  and  the  public  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  when,  through  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  tlie  Telegraph  and  the  Mail 
came  to  a  mutual  understanding  to  abandon 
their  experiment.  The  consequence  is,  that  on 
Sunday  the  field  is  left  to  the  ordinary  weekly 
papers  of  a  popular  character,  all  of  which  pub- 
lish Sunday  editions.  None  of  these  weekly 
papers  has  any  bold  or  striking  features.  They 
are  sound  rather  than  brilliant ;  their  raison 
d'etre  is  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  week's  news, 
supplementing  this  on  a  Sunday  with  rather 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  doings  of 
Saturday,  especially  athletics.  Among  these 
papers,  the  first  position  is  occupied  by  Lloyd's 
News,  which  has  the  enormous  circulation  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  copies  weekly.  Lloyds  is 
owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  sixpenny  weekly  that  has  a  note  of  its  own 
is  TVuth,  which  reflects  the  fearlessness  and  the 
cynicism  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere, 
M.P.  There  is  a  sub  -  acid  flavor  in  TVuth, 
strangely  blended  now  and  again  with  some- 
thing like  generous  enthusiasm  for  great  causes. 
Among  the  religious  papers  may  be  mentioned 
the  Guardian  and  the  Church  Times, — the  one 
representing  orthodox  churchmanship ;  and  the 
other,  the  intrepid  and  fiery  organ  of  the  mili- 
tant ritualists.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Christian 
World,  which  has  a  great  circulation  among  the 
Nonconformists,  and  is  a  very  sound  and  thought- 
ful paper.  Another  journal  with  a  large  Non- 
conformist following  is  the  British  Weekly,  in 
every  page  of  which  is  the  impress  of  the  power- 
ful personality  of  its  editor,  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Humor  is  not  a  strong  point  in  the  English 
character,  and  the  number  of  comic  papers  is 
small.  Punch  is  wise  and  witty,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially an  organ  for  the  cultivated  classes. 

Among  weekly  publications,  one  must  note 
the  profitable  and  popular  illustrated  weeklies 
devoted  to  fashion  and  other  women's  interests. 
The  Queen,  the  Lady^s  Pictorial,  and  The  Gentle- 
woman, all  three  published  at  sixpence  (twelve 
cents),  are  thriving  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  illustrated  weeklies  seem  to 
be  feeling  the  effect  of  the  increasing  attention 
given  to  illustrations  in  the  daily  journals. 

THE    GREAT    QUARTERLIES    AND    MONTHLIES. 

Although  superficiality  and  flippancy  appear 
to  be  qualities  most  esteemed  by  the  great  mass 
of  readers  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  faithful 
remnant  which  demands  nobler  fare.     Happily, 


the  new  democracy  has  not  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing all  the  old  landmarks.  The  two  great  quar- 
terlies, the  Edinburgh  lleview  and  the  Quarterly 
Review,  survive  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  The  Ed- 
inburgh was  started  in  1802  by  a  group  of  clever 
young  men,  among  whom  Jeffrey  and  Sydney 
Smith  were  conspicuous.  Literature,  politics, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  treated  in  the  Edinburgh 
always  by  accomplished  and  often  by  caustic 
pens.  Some  of  Macaulay's  most  brilliant  essays 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  Edinburgh,  Tlie 
editor  is  the  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot,  brother  of  Lord 
Minto,  the  recent  governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  Quarterly  Review  came  into  being  in  1807, 
and  was  established  by  John  Murray,  the  famous 
publisher,  with  the  avowed  object  of  counteract- 
ing the  Whiggish  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Edinburgh  Reviey).  Sir  Walter  Scott  warmly 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Murray's  enterprise,  and 
procured  for  him  the  cooperation  of  Southey. 
Both  Southey  and  Scott  became  frequenx  con- 
tributors. The  present  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
is  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  a  scholarly  man  who 
touches  life  at  many  points. 

The  oldest  of  our  monthly  magazines  is  Black- 
woods,  which  was  first  published  in  1817. 
Founded  as  a  militant  Tory  organ,  it  has 
preached  Toryism  with  undeviating  consistency 
for  nearly  a  century.  Mag  a,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known,  is  unique  among  monthly  magazines 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  been  owned 
but  conducted  by  the  same  family  with  un- 
broken continuity  from  1817  to  the  present 
day.  Mag  a  has  always  possessed  a  special  at- 
traction for  writers  on  military  topics.  The 
best  impressions  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  that 
have  been  published  in  the  English  l^Luguage 
have  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  during 
the  present  year. 

Of  the  more  modern  monthlies  the  first  in  age 
is  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  first  appeared 
in  1865.  It  was  founded  by  three  remarkable 
men, — George  Henry  Lewes,  Anthony  TroUope, 
and  Frederic  Chapman,  the  publisher.  It  was 
followed,  in  1866,  by  the  Contemporary  Review; 
in  1877,  by  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  and  in  1883, 
by  the  National  Review.  The  Fortnightly,  as  its 
name  signifies,  originally  appeared  twice  a  month ; 
but  after  little  more  than  t  year's  existence  it 
ceased  to  appear  fortnightly,  and  became  a 
monthly.  **  George  Eliot"  appears  to  have  con- 
tributed only  one  article  to  the  Fortnightly,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  George  Henry  Lewes 
remained  its  editor  for  nearly  two  years.  She 
contributed  much  more  frequently  to  the  older 
Westminster  Revieic,  with  which  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  connected, —  a  magazine  that  at  one  time 
had  a  great  reputation,  but  which  to-day  is  only 
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a  paie  reflection  of  its  old  glory.  For  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Jolm  Morley  filled  with  spleodor  and 
power  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Fortnightly. 
Under  its  present  editor.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
this  well  known  nioathly  has  recovered  much  of 
its  old  prestige.  But  of  the  serious  monthlies 
tlie  most  successful  is  the  Nineteenth  CenluTij 
and  AJicr.  Its  proprietor  and  editor,  Sir  James 
Enowles,  has  succeeded  in  attracting  to  his  bau- 
Der  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
the  empire.  Gladstone  was  one  of  Sir  James 
Knowles'  contributors. 

There  are  many  montlily  publications  appeal- 
ing to  the  multitude.  Of  these  tbe  most  popular 
is  the  Strand  Magazine,  one  of  the  numerous  pub- 
lications of  the  house  of  Newnes,  wliicb  easily 
maintains  its  supremacy  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  many  ambitious  rivals  ;  buteven 
tlie  Strand  does  not  reach  the  vast  figures  of  the 
circulations  attained  by  the  popular  American 
monthlies.  A  magazine  of  the  older  type  is 
Chambers's  Journal.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  this 
eicellent  montidy,  which  has  many  years  of  hon- 
orable life  behind  it,  continues  to  thrive.  A 
distinct  place  of  its  own  among  monthly  publi- 
cations has  been  won  by  the  Review  of  Hevieius, 
whose  gifted  editor,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  British  journalism. 

Of  the  multitude  of  miscellaneous  weeklies, 
which  purvey  light  reading  and  do  not  supply 
news,  little  need  be  said.  Tit-BiU,  the  first  to 
be  established,  is  easily  the  best.  Tit-Bits  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  accumulated 
by  Sir  George  Newnes. 

To  sum  up,  the  publishing  and  newspaper 
businesses  in  Great  Britain  have  undergone  a 
transformation  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
masses  have  come  in.  and  old  ideals  and  fash- 
ions have  had  to  give  way  to  their  imperious 
demands.  Nor  is  the  end  yet  in  sight.  The 
one  certain  thing  is  that  the  purely  propagandist 
daily  has  gone.  For  the  rest,  we  are  still  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  stagi',  of  which  the 
only  encouraging  sign  is  the  evidence  of  grow- 
ing distaste  for  the  "  snippety  "  weeklies. 

One  incident  of  the  revolution  in  British  jour- 
nalism has  been  the  disappearance  of  individual 
forces.  British  journahsm.  like  that  of  France, 
was  once  rich  in  individuality, — that  is,  certain 
imen  on  both  sides  of  politics  stood  out  like  great 
landmarks.  British  newspapers  now  rely  less 
and  less  on  individuals.  They  have  neither  the 
space  nor  the  inclination  to  allow  men  to  achieve 
individual  distinction.  A  dozen  names  might 
be  mentioned  at  the  present  tiine  of  men  who, 
in  their  day,  had  a  commanding  place  in  the 
British  press,  but  who  have  now  no  fit  arena  for 
their  abilities.     Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  an  accomplished 
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scholar  and  a  profound  politician;  Mr.  T,  P. 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  most  vivid  writers  of  the 
day  ;  Mr.  H.  "W,  Massingham,  who  formerly 
edited  the  Daily  Chronicle ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
at  whose  nod  ministries  used  to  tremble  in  the 
old  Pall  Mall  Gazette  days, — all  these  men  were 
great  forces,  who  at  one  time  enriched  and  en- 
livened British  journalism.  To-day  strength,  as 
typified  in  these  famous  journalists,  is  '■morn- 
fully  denied  its  arena."  Not  one  of  them  is  in 
control  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Tbe  new  news- 
papers have  no  room  for  one  commanding  indi- 
viduality. What  they  require  are  smart,  re- 
sourceful men.  They  may  be  without  erudition, 
without  any  solid  talents,  but  if  they  have  bright- 
ness and  versatility  much  will  be  forgiven  them. 
The  newspaper,  like  nature,  has  become  careless 
of  the  single  life.  Moreover,  the  increasing 
costliness  of  newspaper  production  has  made 
capital  dominant.  The  Steads,  the  Massing- 
hams,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  Cooks  have  had  to 
give  way  before  the  power  of  the  purse.  This 
power  is  wielded  by  men  who,  without  anything 
like  the  individual  brilliancy  of  these  great  jour- 
nalists, have  yet  an  instinct  for  business  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius.  In  short,  the  smart  busi- 
ness man  has  driven  out  the  conscientious  ex- 
ponent of  great  principles,  the  apostle  of  forlorn 
causes,  the  artist  in  prose.  The  English  daily 
newspaper  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a 
mere  trade,  worked  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
much  tbe  same  methods,  as  a  department  store. 
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ONE  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  Ameri- 
can annexation  of  the  Philippines  prom- 
ises to  be  the  development  of  a  unique  system 
of  laws,  dijffering  alike  from  those  of  each  con- 
tributing nation,  yet  combining  some  of  the 
strong  featurelB  of  both.  When  American  offi- 
cials assumed  the  government  of  the  archipelago 
they  found  the  Spanish  legal  system  in  force  in 
all  parts,  except,  perhaps,  what  is  now  the  Moro 
province,*  for  elsewhere  practically  nothing  has 
been  preserved  of  the  Malay  laws  and  customs. 
At  first,  the  prejudice  against  everything  Span- 
ish suggested  the  complete  uprooting  of  this 
judicial  system.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  dis- 
closed that  it  was  not  wholly  bad, — that,  in 
fact,  it  contained  very  much  that  was  good,  and 
that  its  greatest  defect  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
substance  of  the  laws  themselves  as  in  the  mode 
of,  and  provisions  for,  their  execution.  In 
other  words,  the  weak  part  of  Spanish  jurispru- 
dence is.  and  always  has  been,  its  remedial  law, — 
that  department  which  deals  with  remedies  and 
the  procedure  in  obtaining  them, — rather  than 
the  substantive  law,  which  deals  with  rights  in 
the  abstract.  It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
this  fact  that  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  litiga- 
tion under  the  Spanish  regime  becan\e  prover- 
bial, f  This,  however,  was'not^^nfined  to  the 
colonies ;  in  peninsular  Spain,  oW^g  to  the 
vexations  accompanying  the  ordinarjr-  judicial 
procedure,  litigants  have  long  resorted^'^o  pri- 
vate tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  dispil^es.I 
Nor  is  this,  as  has  too  often  been  hastiljrVs- 
sumed,  proof  of  Spanish  depravity.  All  judicial 
systems,  unless  tempered  with  common  sense  oii 
the  part  of  those  who  administer  them,  are  in 


♦  "After  a  year  of  diligent  investigation  and  study  of  the 
question,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Moros  and  other  savage 
people  have  no  laws, -simply  a  few  customs,  which  are  no- 
where general,  varying  from  one  valley  to  the  next,  from 
one  island  to  another.  .  .  .  They  have  no  written  laws 
worthy  of  the  name."— Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  governor  of  the 
Moro  province,  in  his  annual  report,  1904. 

tSee  Foreman,  "The  Philippine  Islands"  (2d  ed.),  pp. 
8B7-270.    Cf.  the  Nalioiu  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  170. 

tB.a-,  "el  tribunal  de  aguas,"  or  court  of  waters,  estab- 
lished to  settle  differences  between  irrigators.  See  the  Nor 
tion^  vol.  Ixxx.,  pp.  189-170. 


constant  danger  of  degenerating  into  technical- 
ity and  of  placing  the  form  above  the  substance. 
Englisli  jurisprudence,  of  which  our  own  is  but 
a  transplantation  and  development,  has  not  been 
free  from  this  charge,  as  Dickens*  fictitious 
cause  cSlebre  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce  will  tes- 
tify. But  the  practical  business  instinct  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  operated  to  correct  some  of 
the  more  serious  abuses  once  complained  of. 

MEBITS   OF    SPANISH    JURI8PBUDENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  achievements  of  the 
Spaniard  in  the  domain  of  substantive  law  have 
not,  hitherto,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Just 
now  our  American  lawyers  are  groaning  under 
the  enormous  weight  of  judicial  precedent,  and 
codification  is  in  favor  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  multiplicity  of  reports.  But  the  Spanish 
were  the  pioneer  codifiers  of  modern  times.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  .century,  when 
the  written  law  of  England  was  represented  by  a 
few  scant  treatises  based  on  the  Roman  law — 
when  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  had  but  re- 
cently been  revived  even  in  Italy  itself — north- 
ern Spain  produced  a  code,  the  Siete  Partidas 
(seven  parts),  which  the  historian  Dunham  speaks 
of  as  ^'  by  far  the  most  valuable  monument  of 
legislation,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  Euroi>e, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Roman  (Justinian) 
Code."  The  Siete  Partidas  form  to-day  a  sort  of 
common  law  for  the  Philippines,  but  nearly  a 
decade  before  the  American  advent  Spain  had  ex- 
tended to  the  archipelago,  as  well  as  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  her  own  "codigo  civil."  This  is  a 
model  of  concise,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
codification.  Divided  into  four  books,  it  follows, 
in  the  main,  the  arrangement  of  Justinian's  In- 
itutes,  and  treats,  in  a  volume  of  a  little  more 
t^jan  three  hundred  pages,  the  subjects  of  Do- 
juJ^tic  Relation,  Property,  AYills,  Decedents'  Es- 
tat^»  Contracts,  etc.,  whose  exposition  in  our 
law  Vequires  more  than  a  half-dozen  ponderous 
tomesV  -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  treatment  of  the  Spanish  code 
guperffcial.  By  skillfully  adopting  the  phrase- 
ology J|f  the  Roman  codes  and  carefully  studying 
the  art\  ^^  condensation,  the  Spanish  codifiers 
have  beci^  ^^^^  ^o  express  the  principles  of  their 
substantia®  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^X  small  compass.     As  the 
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attorney -general  *  of  the  archipelago  said  to  me 
shortly  after  my  arrival,  "It  is  all  there ;  if 
you  don't  find  the  principle  you  are  searching 
for  the  first  time,  look  again  ;  a'  closer  reading 
will  disclose  it."  In  addition  to  the  civil  code, 
the  Spaniards  have  rounded  out  their  substantive 
law  with  a  code  of  commerce  (including  the  law 
of  negotiable  paper)  and  a  mortgage  law,  both 
of  which  were  extended  to  and  are  still  in  force 
in  the  archipelago. 

AMEBIGAN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Onr  American  lawmakers  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  discriminating.  Comparatively  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  private  sub- 
stantive law.  Certain  sections  of  the  civil  code 
have  been  repeated,  particularly  those  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  estates,  which  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  branch  of  procedure.  Certain  addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  form  of  acts  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  as  by  enacting  new  libel 
and  trade-mark  laws  providing,  inter  alia^  for 
civil  actions  based  thereon.  The  Spanish  law, 
it  may  be  remarked,  has  no  department  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  what  in  the  English  law  is 
designated  by  the  term  '*  torts," — t.e.,  wrongs 
independent  of  contract  and  redressed  by  a  civil 
action  as  opposed  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 
Doubtless  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  law  in 
this  regard  will  require  considerable  similar 
legislation  in  the  future.  But  the  existing  codes 
of  substantive  law,  so  far  as  they  go,  remain, 
meanwhile;  practically  unimpaired. 

CHANGES   IN    PROGEDUBE. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  Spanish  remedial  law 
has  been  entirely  swept  away.  Within  less  than 
two  years  after  the  American  occupation,  Gen- 
eral Otis,  as  military  governor  of  the  Pliilippines, 
promulgated  what  is  known  officially  as  General 
Order  No.  58,  but  which  is  really  a  concise  and 
yet  elaborate,  humane,  and  up-to-date  code  of 
criminal  procedure.  The  authorship  of  this  clever 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  ascribed  (I  cannot 
say  how  authentically)  to  Hon.  Elihu'  Root,  Sec- 
retary of  War  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  law- 
yer. That  it  has  survived  the  military  govern- 
ment and  remained  in  force  more  than  five  years, 
all  the  while  giving  satisfaction,  proves  its  adapt- 
ability. 

The  task  of  supplanting  the  Spanish  procedure 
in  civil  cases  was  more  formidable,  because  of 
the  larger  scope  and  greater  complexity.  But 
within  three  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
civil  government,  in  July,  1901,  a  new  American 


code  of  civil  procedure  went  into  effect,  having 
been  framed  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Justice.  This  code 
embodies  the  best  results  of  the  movement  in 
progress  during  the  last  sixty  years  in  the  -vari- 
ous States  toward  a  codification  of  remedial  law. 
It  is  based  particularly  on  the  codes  of  Califor- 
nia and  Vermont,  and  includes,  as  many  do  not, 
a  chapter  which  codifies  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  of  evidence.  This  is  especially  need- 
ful in  the  Philippines,  because  the  Spanish  code 
had  very  little  to  say  of  evidence,  and  there  is 
not  often,  it  is  said,  a  legal  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  thst  language.  In  our  American  law,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  is  one  of  the  corner-stones, 
and  it  is  important  to  have  its  principles  codi- 
fied in  order  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  a 
new  field. 

PUBLIC    AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  private  law, — 
the  body  of  rules  governing  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals with  each  other,  as  opposed  to  public 
law,  which  deals  with  the  state  and  the  citizen. 
In  the  latter  field,  the  American  contribution 
has  been  larger  because  more  was  needed.  Spain 
has  not  been  fruitful  in  constitutional  results.  It 
had  no  written  constitution  at  all  until  1812,  and 
that  was  a  borrowed  instrument.  Those  great 
principles  which  form  what  we  call  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  every  American  constitution  are  a 
product  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  given  practically  nothing  of  what 
the  mother  country  had  so  little.  And  here  our* 
American  legislators  rendered  a  real  service  by 
transplanting  our  constitutional  and  public  law. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  federal  constitution  to  the  Philippines. 
But  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  that  instrument  is,  with 
slight  exceptions,  practically  reproduced  in  the 
Philippine  Government  Act  passed  by  Congress 
on  July  1,  1902.  The  exception  which  has  been 
given  most  prominence  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
right  of  jury  trial.  But  aside  from  the  question 
whether  that  system  could  ever  be  worked  suc- 
cessfully among  a  people  schooled  for  three  cen- 
turies in  the  traditions  of  Latin  Europe,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  trial  by  jury  would 
not  come  into  vogue  merely  by  extending:  the 
Constitution,  for  the  guarantees  of  that  instru- 
ment apply  only  to  the  United  States  courts 
proper.* 

But  the  American  legislators  have  done  more 
than  merely  extend  the  Bill  of  Rights.     They 


♦Hon.L.  R.Wilfley. 


*  Barron  vs.  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  (U.  S.),  £43. 
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have  established  a  system  of  administrative  law 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  American 
State,  including  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ments and  an  up-to-date  internal-revenue  meas- 
ure. The  achievements  in  this  regard  are  in 
gratifying  contrast  to  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  proverbially  unsuccessful  as  adminis- 
trators. 

The  law  of  crimes  is,  by  some  jurists,  treated 
as  a  branch  of  public  law,  but  it  is  a  department 
in  which  American  lawmakers  have,  as  yet,  made 
few  changes  in  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish 
penal  code,  introduced  in  1884,  is  still  the  law 
of  the  archipelago,  though  the  commission  has 
enacted  some  new  criminal  statutes,  notably  one 
relating  to  the  crime  of  "bandolerismo,"  or  la- 
d  ronism.  Sentiment  has  been  s^iiiewhat  divided 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  penal  code,  but  the  pre- 
vailing American  opinion  seems  to  be  that  its 
penalties  are,  on  the  whole,  too  severe,  and  that 
it  leaves  too  little  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge.  The  commission  has  been  for  some  time 
at  work  on  a  revision,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  long  a  new  criminal  code,  approaching 
more  nearly  the  American  standard,  will  sup- 
plant the  present  one. 

PRECEDENT. 

Case  law,  in  the  form  of  reported  decisions, 
has  not,  as  yet,  played  an  important  part  in 
Philippine  jurisprudence.  The  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Spain,  which  number  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  are  authority  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Spanish  codes  (for  we  must 
still  have  "interpretation,"  though  the  law  is 
codified),  and  the  decisions  of  the  Philippine 
Supreme  Court,  which  have  been  published 
regularly  in  the  Official  Gazette,  are  now  ap- 
pearing in  permanent  form,  the  first  volume,  in 
both  Spanish  and  English,  having  recently  been 
issued.  Upon  all  questions  of  remedial  and 
public  law,  American  decisions  are  cited  in  the 
courts,  and  the  use  of  precedents  in  this  way 
bids  fair  to  become  almost  as  common  as  in  the 
code  States  of  America. 

THE    EVOLUTION   OF   CODES. 

Such,  then,  is  tlie  new  jurisprudence  forming 
in  the  Philippines  through  the  blending  of  di- 


verse legal  systems, — the  Spanish,  preserving 
and  continuing  the  law  of  old  Rome,  with  the 
garnered  wisdom  of  its  mighty  jurisconsults  ; 
the  American,  inheriting  and  contributing  the 
great  principles  of  the  English  common  law  won 
by  the  struggles  of  sturdy  yeomen,  formulated 
by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  judges,  and  tem- 
pered with  the  practical  common  sense  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon.  It  is  a  unique  process — this  blend- 
ing of  legal  isystems  in  the  Philippines,  and,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  early  days  of  Louisiana,  his- 
tory furnishes  no  parallel.  And  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  found  in  the  Livingston  Code, — an  out- 
growth of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Louisiana, — 
the  best  example  of  codification,  some  future 
codifier  in  the  Philippines  may  find  the  ma- 
terials which  will  enable  him  to  surpass  all  pred- 
ecessors. 

FBATEBNIZING   OF   AMERICAN   AND   FILIPINO 

LAWYERS. 

The  results  of  this  process  are  already  per- 
ceptible, not  only  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in 
the  attitude  of  those  who  interpret  and  apply 
them.  The  American  judge  or  lawyer  who 
comes  to  the  Philippines  finds  that  he  has  much 
to  receive  as  well  as  to  give, — that  while  his 
colleagues  among  the  Filipinos  may  not  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  training  in  the 
remedial  part  of  their  present  law,  they  are 
more  familiar  than  he  with  the  substantive  ele- 
ment, and  that  ea':h  can  learn  something  from 
the  other.  This  conduces  to  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  to  mutual  concessions  which 
make  the  work  of  administering  the  law  far 
easier  and  more  agreeable.  The  American  and 
Filipino  Bar  associations,  formerly  distinct,  are 
now  one,  and  the  united  body  recently  tendered 
a  banquet  to  Chief  Justice  Arellano,  upon  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  at 
which  the  toastmaster  was  an  American  and  the 
speakers  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Manila  bar,  entertain- 
ing at  dinner,  recently,  some  lawyer  friends  of 
both  raced,  remarked  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  could  such  fraternizing  be  found.  May  it 
indeed  prove  the  augury  of  harmonious  relations 
in  all  walks  of  life  between  the  two  races  whom 
destiny  seems  to  have  assured  a  common  future. 
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BY  ELISHA  JAY  EDWARDS. 


ONE  of  the  masters  of  the  law,  and  a  pro- 
found judicial  interpreter  of  it  as  applied 
to  specific  cases  brought  before  him  as  a  judge, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  step  down  from  the 
bench  and  speak  as  a  citizen  and  a  philosoplier  as 
well  to  the  public  of  the  merits  and  of  the  evils 
that  were  in  the  concentration  of  capital,  corpo- 
rate and  individual,  by  which  the  so-called  trusts 
w^ere  promoted  and  organized.  Although  rec- 
ognizing the  economy  of  production  and  of  effort, 
and  the  capacity  to  obtain  and  maintain  wider 
and  better  markets,  which  combination  makes 
possible,  this  legal  intellect  feared  that  the 
trusts  might  destroy  individuality.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  grave  danger  that  the 
change  of  effort,  the  creation  of  a  large  salaried 
class, — a  class,  too,  which  contained  members 
who  received  very  large  salaries, — might  benumb 
that  spirit  of  independence  and  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  comprehension  of  per- 
sonal opportunity  which  he  thought  were  among 
the  basic  elements  of  a  country's  wise  and  health- 
ful growth. 

One  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  quoted  as  having  intimated 
in  one  or  more  of  his  popular  addresses  that  the 
same  fear  possessed  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  con- 
fidentially expressed  by  one  of  those  who  profit- 
ed by  millions  through  the  organization  of  the 
so-called  Steel  Trust,  which  is  not  a  trust  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  term.  He  feared  that  the 
weak  place  in  the  organization  of  this  gigantic 
corporation  would  be  discovered  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  salaried  offices  before  that  time 
occupied  by  various  of  the  managements  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations  which  afterward  came 
under  the  all- sponsoring  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  might  be  economic  weakness,  and 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
lack  of  wisdom,  in  the  creation  of  a  great  organ- 
ization involving  the  elimination  of  many  sala- 
ried offices  before  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  managed  the  lesser  corporations. 

ABE  MODERN  SALARIES  RELATIVELY  LARGE  ? 

Recently,  public  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  reports  telling  of  great  salaries  paid  to  offi- 
cers of  insurance  corporations,  and  some  have 
ventured  to  say  that  no  man  could  fairly  earn  a 
salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 


that  the  excess  paid  to  him  over  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  his  services  represented  a  waste  which 
in  the  long  run  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  the  commu- 
nity. Bui^  the  difficulty  with  a  judgment  of  that 
kind  is  that  it  is  made  by  those  who  take  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  Their  information  is  insufficient, 
and  they  are  dazzled  by  the  mere  figures  that 
tell  of  salaries  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  fortune, 
guaranteeing  pecuniary  independence. 

A  generation  ago,  the  officer  of  any  corpora- 
tion who  received  a  salary  in  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  was  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
spicuous man.  He  was  identified  to  strangers 
because  of  the  salary  he  received  ;  yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  just  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  even  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  represented  relatively  a  service 
equal  to  that  now  done  by  the  recipient  of  a 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  more. 
That  is  to  say,  the  president  of  a  bank  or  of  a 
corporation  forty  years  ago  who  was  paid  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  had  responsibilities, 
watched  out  for  a  market,  controlled  capital,  to 
which  the  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  which  he 
was  paid  bore  the  same  relation  which  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  or  more  a  year  paid  to  the  high- 
er executive  officers  of  modern  corporations  bear 
to  the  services  rendered  to  those  corporations. 

ONE    RESULT    OF    CONSOLIDATION. 

Just  after  Commodore  Vanderbilt  bought  the 
control  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  he  se- 
cured the  executive  services  of  an  officer  for  that 
road  for  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  A  little  later,  this  executive  was  urged 
to  become  the  president  of  a  street-railway 
corporation  T;7ith  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  said  frankly  to  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  that  he  felt  that  in  justice  to  himself 
and  his  family  he  ought  to  accept  that  offer, 
since  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  a  very 
great  salary.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
remain  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt ;  and  after 
the  Commodore  had  taught  the  first  of  the  great 
lessons  in  railway  development, —  namely,  the 
economic  importance  of  the  consolidation  of 
connecting  lines  so  that  there  could  be  single 
operation  and  control  of  a  system  stretching 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  State 
rather  than  operation  and   control  divided  up 
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among  six  or  seven  corporations. — then  was  also 
learned  the  lesson  which  teaches  the  necessity 
of  increased  payment  for  executive  service. 
Therefore,  this  executive  who  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  made  glad  by  an  offer  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a  subordinate  officer 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  was  greatly 
rejoiced  when  his  salary  was  increased  to  six 
thousand  found  himself  receiving  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  and  afterward  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  consolidation  of  the  various  railway  sys- 
tems across  New  York  State  into  one  effective 
and  economically  managed  railway  system  made 
it  possible  to  transport  freight  across  New  York 
in  competition  with  the  canal,  and  gave  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  efficient,  prompt  transpor- 
tation service  at  fair  rated,  which  were  con- 
stantly decreased.  Moreover,  this  service  made 
it  possible  to  increase  the  commerce  that  passed 
in  and  out  of  New  York  Harbor.  Properly  to 
operate  upon  the  mechanical  and  physical  as  well 
as  upon  the  financial  side,  a  concentrated  system 
of  this  kind  involved  far  greater  ability,  intenser 
study,  and  a  higher  degree  of  business  states- 
manship than  were  needed  for  the  operation  of 
any  one  of  the  several  systems  which  afterward 
were  concentrated  into  the  New  York  Central. 
In  recognition  of  these  qualifications  there  came 
increased  payment  in  the  way  of  salaries.  Fur- 
thermore, while  there  was  some  elimination  of 
salaried  officers  in  the  various  railway  systems 
which  were  consolidated  into  the  Central,  yet 
after  a  few  years  the  gross  salaried  officials  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  gross  salaries 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  officials  of  all  of  these  constituent  sys- 
tems, and  by  many  millions  in  excess  of  the 
total  salaries  paid. 

INDIVIDUALITY   CONSERVED. 

Not  until  there  had  been  demonstration  of 
the  economic  law  which  is  the  foundation  of 
modern  industrial  organization  was  there,  how- 
ever, clear  understanding  of  what  the  oppor- 
tunities, advantages,  responsibilities,  and  econo- 
mies of  a  great  salaried  class  were  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  those  who  had  some  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration shared  to  some  extent  the  apprehensions 
of  the  distinguished  jurists  whose  opinions  were 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Not  any 
of  them,  however,  fully  realized  ^hat  the  or- 
ganization of  these  great  corporations  built  up 
through  the  concentration  and  unification  of 
several  or  many  corporations  that  had  been  be- 
fore that  time  independent  meant  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the  coun- 


try, in  the  way  of  creating  a  new  salaried  class. 
The  wiser  men  who  undertook  these  unifications 
and  corporate  expansions  had  no  fear  that  indi- 
viduality would  be  destroyed  and  a  great  per- 
functory, methodical,  and  half-hypnotized  class 
of  citizens  who  went  doggedly  and  without  en- 
thusiasm through  their  daily  task  and  received 
for  that  monthly  salaries  would  be  created.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  best 
opportunity^  for  individualism,  the  finest  outlet 
for  the  inspirations  of  business  genius,  of  execu- 
tive capacity,  would  be  furnished  by  the  crea- 
tion of  these  great  salaried  oppoitunities.  The 
only  question  was  whether,  through  the  unifica- 
tion of  several  independent  corporations,  some 
men  of  capacity  might  not  find  themselves  out 
in  the  cold,  so  to  speak. 

CORPORATIONS   OWNED    BY    THE    PUBLIC. 

Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
fears  were  groundless.  It  seems  not  to  be  fully 
understood  that  these  great  corporations  are  now 
in  the  ownership  of  the  public.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  many  of  the  other  gigantic  organiza- 
tions built  up  on  the  concentration  of  many  inde- 
pendent corporations,  are  now  owned,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term,  by  the  public.  There  are 
approximately  eighty  thousand  stockholders  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  No  one 
individual  owns  a  majority  of  that  stock.  This 
ownership  is  widely  diversified.  There  is  not  a 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  in  which  some 
portion  of  the  public  who  are  in  part  owners  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  cannot  be 
found.  That  is  true  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  strikingly  true  of  all  the  railway 
corporations  of  the  United  States.  Gradually 
but  surely,  the  ownership  of  these  corporations 
is  passing  from  the  hands  of  a  few  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  public. 

In  the  organization  of  the  means  by  which 
the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States 
may  be  made  productive  it  was  inevitable  that 
a  few  men  should  receive  nearly  all  the  first 
fine  harvests.  Thus  it  happens  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  reaped  the  first  materialization  of 
the  great  wealth  that  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  natural  oil  made  possible.  Thus,  too, 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates,  who  were  the 
first  to  bring  into  highly  concentrated  activity 
the  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iix>n  ore 
into  the  perfect  product,  and  who  saw  the  econ- 
omy of  the  utilization  of  the  most  perfect  of 
modern  machinery,  the  control  of  mines  and  of 
some  part  of  transportation,  and  the  command 
of  the  ablest  scientific  intellects  of  the  day, 
that  there  might  be  full  understanding  of  the 
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chemical  constituents,  the  pliysical  properties, 
and  the  amenability  of  iron  that  comes  fresh 
from  the  furnace  to  treatment  that  gave  ulti^ 
mately  the  most  finished  product, — it  was  inev- 
itable that  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  associates 
should,  at  the  moment  when  there  was  materi- 
alization into  wealth  of  all  that  their  energies 
represented,  immediate  and  prospective,  receive 
money  payments  that  staggered  the  imagina- 
tion. So,  too,  those  who  were  early  in  the  field 
of  railway  development,  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  James  J.  Hill,  and  others,  inevitably  re- 
ceived in  gross  that  quick  materialization  into 
wealth  which  their  energies  had  made  possible. 
But  the  day  for  that  has  passed.  Possibly  a 
modern  Bessemer  may  teach  new  and  radically 
different  scientific  methods  for  production.  If 
he  comes,  his  rewards  will  be  comparable  to 
those  of  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie.  Possibly  some 
fortunate  prospector  may  discover  streams  of 
gold  in  some  now  unsuspected  place.  But  these 
will  be  accidents  which  in  nowise  will  make  in- 
accurate the  general  statement  that  the  great 
promoters  and  originators  of  the  means  by  which 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States  may  by 
highly  artificialized  and  thoroughly  economic 
methods  be  made  to  yield  materially  their  riches 
have  had  their  day.  A  great  change  has  been 
under  way  in  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
The  public  is  now  taking  the  properties  devel- 
oped by  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Carnegies  and 
the  others,  and  the  ownership  of  these  properties, 
though  widely  distributed,  as  well  as  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railways,  is  to-day  in  the  possession 
of  the  public.  Herein,  it  may  be  said  inciden- 
tally, is  full  justification  for  the  plea  of  those  who 
insist  that  hereafter  there  be  greater  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  these  properties,  since  the  own- 
ership of  them  is  in  the  public,  and  in  too  great 
and  widely  scattered  a  public  to  make  possible 
any  other  wise  regulation  and  limitation  than 
that  which  the  government,  State  or  national, 
may  exercise. 

SALARIES    PAID    BT    THE    STEEL   TRUST. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  and 
new  salaried  class,  so  to  call  it,  although  it  is 
only  a  class  made  distinctive  by  the  method  in 
which  it  earns  its  income,  is  really  the  servant 
of  the  great  public.  There  is  very  keen  appre- 
ciation of  this  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  these  larger  corporations.  To  illus- 
trate how  this  salaried  class  is  created,  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Upon  the  pay-rolls  of  that 
corporation,  not  including  those  who  earn  what 
is  called  wages,  there  are  to-day  166,205 
names.     Of  these,   122,690  receive  salaries  of 


$800  or  a  little  less  ;  43,987  receive  salaries 
ranging  between  $800  and  $2,500  ;  1,308  re- 
ceive salaries  ranging  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  ; 
156  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  ;  51  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  and  13  are  paid  salaries  of 
$20,000  or  more.  While  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  absolutely  accurate  figures  of  the 
pay-rolls  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  salary  list 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the  em- 
ploy of  some  of  the  great  insurance  corpora- 
tions there  are  probably  from  15,000  to  20,000 
persons  earning  salaries  of  from  $800  up,  the 
maximum  salary  paid  by  the  greater  insurance 
corporations  being  $100,000. 


« 


TRUST 


i» 


SALARIES   ASSURED    TO    THREE-QUARTERS 
OF   A    MILLION    PERSONS. 


A  reasonable  computation  of  the  salaried  of- 
ficers of  the  various  industrial  combinations,  of 
the  great  insurance  corporations,  and  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  would  give  a  total 
of  between  seven  hundred  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  persons.  The  concentration 
of  various  small  corporations  into  single  control 
makes  possible  the  assurance  of  permanence  for 
those  who  hold  these  salaried  places,  but  in  ad- 
dition, the  assurance  of  constant  promotion.  The 
man  who  possesses  an  income,  say,  of  $10,000  a 
year  is  presumed  to  have  a  principal  of  some- 
thing like  $200,000.  At  his  death,  that  prin- 
cipal goes  to  his  heirs.  The  officer,  high  or 
subordinate,  of  any  of  these  industrial  corpora- 
tions, or  of  the  railroads,  who  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  five  thousand  dollars  is  reasonably  sure 
that  that  income  will  be  secured  to  him,  and  if 
he  shows  energy, — and  here  is  where  individu- 
ality plays  its  par*.  — if  he  reveals  original  power, 
suggestiveness,  capacity  in  emergency,  then  he 
may  reasonably  count  upon  promotion.  But 
when  his  time  is  passed  and  old  age  or  death 
creates  a  vacancy,  the  principal  which  his  service 
at  ^Ye  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
represents  still  remains  in  the  ownership  of  the 
people  who  are  the  owners  of  the  corporation. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  some  subordinate  to 
count  upon  promotion  to  that  vacancy,  and  if  that 
subordinate  himself  possesses  abilities  that  war- 
rant promotion,  he  may  rely  upon  a  higher  sal- 
ary and  a  more  important  office  whenever  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

ASSURANCE   OF   INCOME. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  concentration  of 
capital  and  the  unification  of  vast  industries 
producing  a  like  product  so  that  there  is  single 
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control,  a  superb  field  containing  opportunity 
and  every  inducement  to  the  employment  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  is  now  open  to  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States.  The  salaried 
places  remain  as  the  veterans  pass  on  and  out. 
The  corporations  will  be  here  as  far  ahead  as 
the  eye  of  business  man  can  see.  The  income 
is  as  fairly  well  assured  as  the  income,  of  any 
man  can  be  ;  for  if  there  be  failure  of  earnings 
so  that  there  can  be  only  partial  payment  of 
salaries  or  a  reduction  of  the  salary  list,  that 
also  means  a  failure  of  the -income  of  those 
whose  investments  are  in  railway  or  industrial 
security, — that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  are  called 
capital. 

In  addition,  the  income  earned  yearly  by  this 
new  and  permanent  salaried  class  makes  pos- 
sible some  saving,  and  the  disposition  in  the 
greater  corporations  is  to  admit  upon  a  profit- 
sharing  basis, — that  is,  through  the  ownership 
of  stock, —  as  many  of  the  employees  as  are 
anxious  to  be  thus  admitted.  So  that  the  op- 
portunities of  this  salaried  class  are  not  limited 
merely  to  the  earning  of  their  yearly  stipend  or 
to  the  hope  of  promotion  to  vacancies  as  they 
occur  in  the  higher  grade.  The  salaried  em- 
ployees may  become,  in  part,  the  owners  of  the 
corporations  which  employ  them.  What  was  at 
first  an  experiment  of  that  kind  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  now  been  found  to 
have  been  abundantly  justified. 

THE    ECONOMIC    TRANSITION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  un- 
til the  middle  of  that  century,  many  men  in  New 
England  earned  their  support  and  that  of  their 
families  through  their  manufacture  of  shoes 
at  the  cobbler's  bench.  Then  inventive  genius 
showed  to  capital  a  way  by  which  machinery 
could  make  in  an  hour  as  many  pairs  of  shoes 
as  a  score  or  more  of  these  cobblers  could  make 
in  a  day  or  a  week.  There  came  a  cry  of  warn- 
ing that  was  echoed  up  and  down  throughout 
the  land  that  the  utilization  of  this  machinery 
would  first  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a 
sober,  industrious,  and  honorable,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable, part  of  the  community,,  especially  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  asserted 
tliat  the  use  of  this  machinery  would  stupefy, 
sodden,  and  to  some  extent  degrade  those  who 
were  employed  in  operating  it,  and  that  the 
fine    individuality   and   sturdy   manhood    that 


had  long  characterized  eastern  New  England 
would  be  lost.  Nevertheless,  the  economic  pres- 
sure made  inevitable  the  employment  of  that 
machinery.  The  result  was  that  the  individual 
cobbler,  if  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trade,  ob- 
tained steady  wages  with  a  better  income  than 
he  had  gained  before  ;  the  great  public,  with  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  shoes,  was  able  to  buy 
more  and  better  shoes,  and  meanwhile  there 
came  accumulations  of  savings,  so  that  flourish- 
ing villages  and  cities  sprang  up,  and  at  last  one 
who  had  begun  as  an  individual  cobbler  became 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

ESPBIT    DE    CORPS. 

Like  apprehensions  were  expressed  when  there 
were  promotions  of  industrial  corporations  so 
that  many  came  under  one  management.  It  is 
now  five  years  since  the  greatest  of  these  promo- 
tions and  organizations  were  perfected.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  passed  to  test  the  efifect  upon 
them, — upon  the  manhood,  the  individuality,  and 
the  powerful  progress  of  those  who  are  employed 
by  them.  The  test  has  furnished  most  grati- 
fying results.  As  a  whole,  those  who  are  of  this 
salaried  class  are  enthusiastic,  energetic,  proud 
of  their  association  with  the  corporations,  pos- 
sessing an  instinctive  sense  of  the  real  economy 
that  is  in  that  association,  and  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  the  certainty  that  more  and  more 
no  other  influence  than  merit  secures  appoint- 
ment or  maintenance  upon  the  salary  list.  For 
it  is  now  already  demonstrated  that,  unlike  pol- 
itics, unlike  partnerships,  none  but  the  worthy 
survive  in  these  corporations.  Moreover,  there 
is  good  understanding  of  the  reason  why  one 
officer  may  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  another  twenty-five  thousand,  and  in  that 
reason  is  never  found  anything  that  looks  like 
favoritism.  The  young  men  who  are  just  com- 
ing out  of  our  schools  and  colleges  may  now  look 
forward  to  identification  as  salaried  officers  with 
this  great  and  permanent  class  who  are  servants 
of  the  people,  and  may  be  sure  that  service  in 
that  relation  will  be  made  more  and  more  valu- 
able the  higher  the  individuality,  the  greater  the 
energy,  the  larger  the  capacity. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  it  should  be  here 
stated  that  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  as  set* 
forth  in  this  article  were  formulated  by  him  and 
communicated  to  the  writer. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


1 


SINCE  £he  problem  of  life  insurance  has 
reached  its  present  acute  stage,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  whole 
question  is  properly  a  matter  of  regulation  by 
the  federal  government  rather  than  by  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  specific  arguments  in  favor 
of  government  regulation  are  adduced  in  an 
article  by  James  M.  Beck,  formerly  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
August  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  July  number  of  that 
review  contained  an  article  by  Mr.  S.  Herbert 
Wolfe  which  dealt  with  the  deficiencies  of  in- 
surance administration  as  conducted  by  the  vari- 
ous State  bureaus.  This  article  was  summarized 
in  our  last  number. 

In  the  historical  review  with  which  he  opens 
his  article,  Mr.  Beck  cites  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington,  in  1791,  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  National  Bank,  in  which  he 
included  among  the  implied  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  as  admitting  of  "  little  if  any 
question "  the  regulation  of  policies  of  insur- 
ance. Life  insurance  in  Hamilton's  day  had 
had  no  appreciable  growth  in  this  country,  and 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  by  a  few 
of  the  great  insurance  companies  founded  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  at  that  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  national  government  never  legis- 
lated with  reference  to  insurance  until  two 
years  ago,  when  it  created  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which  it  gave  power 
**  to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply  useful 
information  concerning  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as 
shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country,  including  corporations  engaged 
in  insurance."  In  establishing  this  department 
an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to  organize 
an  insurance  bureau  ;  but  this  proposition  was 
abandoned,  and  the  power  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  restricted  to  the  mere  collection  of 
statistics.  There  are  now  pending  in  Congress 
two  bills  for  the  federal  regulation  of  insurance, 
one  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive   Morrell,  and  the  other  in  the   Senate  by 


Senator  Dry  den,  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  himself 
the  president  of  an  important  insurance  com- 
pany, in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  that  'Hhe  business  of 
insurance  is  national  and  not  local  in  its  appli- 
cation," and  urged  that  Congress  consider  wheth- 
er the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
might  not  constitutionally  be  extended  to  cover 
interstate  transactions  in  insurance.  Since  the 
recent  difficulties  in  tlie  Equitable  have  come  to 
light,  the  President  has  cited  these  difficulties 
as  further  arguments  for  ejffective  supervision 
by  the  national  government,  if  such  supervision 
can  be  obtained,  over  all  those  great  insurance 
corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business. 

WHY    KEOULATION    IS    NEEDED. 

Mr.  Beck  gives  these  among  other  special 
reasons  why  insurance  should  be  submitted  to 
strict  governmental  supervision  : 

Its  success  depends  upon  a  multiplicity  of  contracts 
in  order  to  establish  a  safe  average,  and  even  when 
conducted  on  the  mutual  plan,  as  distinguished  from 
a  joint-stock  company,  such  multiplicity  (in  the  case 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
over  six  hundred  thousand  policy-holders)  necessarily 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  policy-holders  to  exercise 
any  but  an  indii*ect  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. Moreover,  many  of  the  contracts  are  condi- 
tioned upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  state  should 
supervise  the  faithful  execution  of  the  contract  by  the 
surviving  party.  The  business  requires  such  special 
knowl.  dge  that  few,  if  any,  have  the  training  necessary 
to  conduct  it  wisely.  The  expectancy  of  life  must  be 
determined  scientifically.  The  earning  power  of  money 
must  be  determined  in  advance  by  able  economists. 
The  investment  of  enormous  accumulations  of  assets 
requires  financial  skill  and  experience  of  the  highest 
order.  The  intricate  mathematical  calculations  re- 
quire exceptional  actuarial  skill.  An  infinitesimal 
fractional  variance  in  such  calculations  may  mark  the 
difference  between  a  sound  proposition  and  an  illusory 
scheme.  The  collapse  of  so  many  fraternal  assessment 
societies  shows  the  danger  to  the  public  of  unregulated 
insurance ;  and  as'  the  public  can  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  aptitude  to  solve  for  itself  these  in- 
tricate questions,  reasonable  governmental  supervision 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative.  Almost  every 
civilized  country  has  appreciated  this  necessity,  and  in 
almost  all  the  insurance  department  is  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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ABUSES    OF    THE    STATE    BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Beck  reen forces  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Wolfe  in  the  July  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can on  the  futility  of  insurance  regulation  as  at 
present  conducted  by  separate  State  authorities. 
He  shows  that  under  the  present  system  insur- 
ance companies  can  obtain  their  right  to  do 
business  in  a  State  other  than  that  of  their  ori- 
gin only  under  such  terms  as  that  State  may 
direct,  although  these  terms  may  be  both  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary.  Furthermore,  the  right  of 
the  companies  when  once  admitted  to  do  busi- 
ness and  to  fulfill  solemn  and  continuing  obliga- 
tions exists  only  by  sufferance,  and  is  liable  to 
immediate  destruction  by  the  mere  whim  of  a 
State  official.  It  was  the  evil  of  conflicting 
commercial  regulations  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  Colonies,  and 
yet  this  evil,  as  Mr.  Beck  shows,  still  exists  in 
the  matter  of  insurance.  Individual  States 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  passing  restric- 
tive, discriminative,  and  retaliatory  legislation 
against  insurance  corporations  of  other  States. 

Among  the  evils  of  State  legislation  com- 
plained of  by  the  insurance  companies  is  the 
attempt  by  many  States  to  read  into  insurance 
contracts  statutory  provisions  which,  since  they 
apply  only  to  contracts  in  a  particular  State, 
are  destructive  of  uniformity.  Even,  too.  the 
visitorial  power  of  State  departments  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  gravest  abuses.  The  burden 
to  insurance  companies  of  these  examinations 
by  insurance  departments  of  over  fifty  States 
and  Territories  is  excessive.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Beck  says  : 

The  burden  of  expense  has,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
ceeded all  legitimate  bounds.  In  the  year  1902,  twenty- 
eight  States  receivwl  from  insurance  companies,  exclu- 
sive of  property  taxes,  over  $5,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  such  supervision.  One  single  State  is  said  to 
have  collected  more  than  the  federal  government  re- 
quires to  examine  all  the  national  banks  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  this  unnecessary  burden,  aggregating  each 
year  $10,000,000,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  policy-holder, 
and  is  imposed,  not  upon  a  money-ma?ctn{/,  but  a  money- 
gaiuncf,  enterprise,  whose  lofty  purposes  and  beneficent 
results  ought  to  relieve  it  of  any  form  of  license  taxa- 
tion. A  tiix  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  insurance  is 
little  better  than  a  tax  on  morality.  It  burdens  t^" 
policy-holder  in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  duty  to  safe- 
guard those  dependent  upon  him  from  the  injurious 
consequences  of  his  death.  It  is  certainly  a  tax  on 
thrift.  The  arbitrary  expenses  of  inquisitorial  exami- 
nations, which  too  often  rest,  as  to  amount,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  insurance  superintendent,  is  a  form  of 
Turkish  satrapy  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
the  insurance  companies  have  vainly  protested  against 
the  intolerable  burden  of  such  vassalage  to  manj'  mas- 
ters, and  they  naturally  welcome  the  declaration  of 


President  Roosevelt  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  the  duty  of  supervising  thiH 
important  and  beneficent  instrumentality  of  modern  life. 

A    SUPREME    COURT    DECISION. 

The  advantage  of  having  one  central  super- 
vising authority  rather  than  many  is  generally 
conceded.  The  diflSculty  of  securing  federal  in 
place  of  State  supervision  is  a  legal  rather  than 
an  eponomic  one.  It  is  asserted  that  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  as 
long  ago  as  1869,  in  the  case  of  Paul  t*.?.  Vir- 
ginia, has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  any  lc<:- 
islation  for  federal  regulation.  In  tiiat  case  the 
validity  of  a  State  statute  requiring  foreign  in- 
surance companies  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  do'  business  was  in  question,  and  its 
constitutionality  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  act  was  inconsistent  with  the  fed- 
eral power  to  regulate  commerce.  The  court 
held  that  the  issuing  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
was  not  a  transaction  of  commerce,  that  con- 
tracts of  insurance  are  not  articles  of  commerce 
in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  that  such 
contracts  are  not  interstate  transactions,  though 
the  parties  may  be  domiciled  in  different  States. 
Commenting  on  this  decision,  Mr.  Beck  submits 
that  the  Supreme  Court  placed  an  exaggerated 
estimate  upon  the  mere  delivery  of  a  policy  as 
the  essential  act  of  an  insurance  transaction, 
holding  that  the  policy  itself  merely  evidences 
the  transaction  of  insurance,  which,  conceivably, 
could  take  place  without  either  contract  or  de- 
livery. 

For  the  purpose  of  federal  power,  insurance  should 
be  regarded,  not  as  the  mere  delivery  of  a  policy,  but  as 
the  reciprocal  transfer  of  money  and  credits  from  in- 
surer to  insured.  Each  year,  more  than  $500,000,000 
passes  from  State  to  State  in  fulfilling  the  contract  of 
insurance,  a  form  of  commercial  intercourse  which  sur- 
passes in  magnitude  all  of  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  any  kind  that  exi8t«d  in  the  United  State's 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  A  con- 
tract to  exchange  a  ton  of  coal  for  money  may  not  be 
commerce,  but  the  actual  exchange  is ;  and,  by  i>arity 
of  reasoning,  a  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for 
indemnity,  in  consideration  of  an  ultimate  return, 
whether  certain  or  contingent,  of  another  sum  of 
money,  may  not  be  commerce,  but  the  actual  exchange 
of  reciprocal  pecuniary  benefits  would  seem  to  be  as 
much  commerce  as  the  exchange  of  any  other  com- 
modity. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  had  apparently 
thought  otherwise. 

If,  however,  Congress  is  without  present 
power  under  the  Constitution,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  whether  tlie  evil  to  be  remedied  is  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  a  constitutional 
amendment.  In  Mr.  Beck's  view,  such  an  amend- 
ment is  demandel,  inasmuch  as  conditions  havo 
arisen  of  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
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had  no  conception  whatever.  He  believes  that 
an  amendment  Bliould  be  passed,  if  necessary, 
to  regulate  insurance,  the  importance  of  wliich 
can  be  measured  by  tlie  fact  that  as  an  insticu- 
tiqn  it  collects  more  money  each  year  than  the 


Government  itself,  disburses  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  custom-houses,  and  adminiBters  an 
accumulated  treasure  greater  than  all  the  money 
now  in  circulation  in  this  country  or  the  entire 
capital  of  our  national  banks. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  PLEA  FOR  THE  PARCELS-POST. 


GERMANY  and  Eugland  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  parcels-post  has  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  In  the  August 
nnmber  of  the  Arena,  the  Hon.  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M. P.,  a  leading  British-postal  authority, 
sets  forth  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
both  the  German  and  the  English  systema.  In- 
cidentally he  refers  to  a  conversation  which  he 
once  held  with  ex -Postmaster- General  John 
Wanamaker,  in  which  that  gentleman,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Henniker  Heilton  dilate  on  the  in- 
calculable convenience  and  stimulus  to  trade  of 
a  parcels-post,  said,  in  effect : 

All  that  is  trae.  But  tliere  are  four  InsnperaUe  ob- 
Ktacles  to  the  eBtablishment  of  a  parcels-post  in  our 

country,— the  first  is  the Eipress  Company,   the 

second  is  the Express  Company,  the  third  is  the 

Bxpress  CompsDy,  the  fourth  Is  the Expre«e 

Company. 

(Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  explains  that  he  omits 
the  specific  names  of  the  express  companies  men- 
tioned,— first,  because  the  publication  of  tlieir 
names  might  be  resented  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  has  forgotten  them.  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  meant  to  include 
all  the  express  companies  doing  an  interstate 
business.) 

This  writer  makes  the  assertion  that  in  Eng- 
land the  post-office  gives  the  utmost  attainable 
speed  and  regularity  of  service  in  the  carriage 
of  parcels  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  offered  by 
private  companies.  He  refers  to  an  experiment 
made  some  time  since  in  which,  on  the  same 
day,  one  hundred  parcels  were  posted  and  one 
hundred  similar  parcels  were  directed  by  the 
carrying  companies  to  the  same  recipients.  Of 
the  parcels  posted,  71  per  cent,  were  received 
before  their  duplicates  intrusted  to  the  carriers. 

THE   ENGLISH    FARCBLS   SEBVICB. 

The  English  parcels-post  is  only  twenty-two 
years  old.  It  was  established  by  the  late  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  postmaster- general.  Success- 
ful as  the  British  organization  has  proved,  this 
British  writer  finds  two  serious  defects  in  the 
system : 

It  is  hampered  by  the  obligation  to  pay  an  excessive 
amount  (SB  per  cent.  o(  the  postage  on  the  rallway-borue 


parcels)  for  railway  transit.  A.Qd  it  does  not  Include 
the  "cash-on-delivery"  system,  under  which  the  post- 
olllce  collects  from  the  addressee  the  price  of  goods  on 
delivery  and  transmitn  it  to  the  sender.  In  these  two  re- 
spects the  Continental  parcels-poets  are  superior  to  oars. 


In&ngland,  the  sender  must  take  his  parcel  to  a  post- 
oflice,  where  the  clerk  has  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
more  than  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  that  the  proper 
postage  stamps  are  afQied,  and  that  itti  combined  length 
and  girth  do  not  exceed  six  feet.  That  the  British  post^ 
man  is,  however,  less  robust  than  the  German,  who  ac- 
cepts any  parcel  np  to  one  hnudred  and  ten  pounds,  I 
refuse  to  believe.    The  rates  of  postage  are ; 

For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  one  ponnd,  B  cents ;  two 
pounds,  8  cents  ;  three  pounds,  10  cents  ;  four  pounds, 
13  cents  ;  five  poundu,  14  cents  ;  six  pounds,  16  cents : 
seven  pounds,  18  Rente i  eight  pounds,  SO  cents;  uine 
pounds,  32  cents ;  eleven  pouDds,  34  cent«. 

With  the  exception  of  eggs,  compensation  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  is  paid  for  any  parcel  lost 
or  destroyeil.  If  the  parcel  be  registered  (cost- 
ing 4  cents)  and  a  small  f(.>e  (up  to  28  cents)  be 
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added,  compensation  not  exceeding  $600  will  be 
allowed. 

THE    GERMAN    SYSTEM. 

The  parcels-post  of  Germany  has  certain  fea- 
tures which  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  seems  to  think 
especially  applicable  to  the  United  States.  He 
says: 

The  severest  American, — or  for  that  m&tter  English, 
— critic  of  German  ways  will  find  much  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  the  German  parcels-post-office.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  type  of  the  arrangements  existing 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  European  continent,  and  it 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  d&scribe  it  in  some  detail. 
Broadly,  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Ger- 
man posts  is,  that  the  former  only  does  postal  work  for 
the  individual  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  while 
the  latter  undertakes  everything  that  it  can  do  better 
than  the  individual  can.  The  former  resorts  to  the 
powers  of  the  state  with  fear  and  reluctance,  the  latter 
works  them  for  "all  they  are  worth." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE   "ZONE"  TARIFF. 

The  Grerman  parcels-post  has  many  merits.  In  the 
first  place,  it  adapts  the  "zone"  system  to  the  convey- 
ance of  goods.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  it  should 
cost  as  much  to  send  a  parcel  fifty  as  to  send  it  one 
thousand  miles.  A  uniform  charge  is  fair  in  the  case 
of  letters,  which  are  of  inappreciable  weight  and 
occupy  little  space.  But  parcels  are  comparatively 
heavy  and  bulky,  and  the  post  is  largely  employed  by 
advertising  traders.  It  is  but  just  that  a  manufacturer 
sending  his  goods  one  thousand  miles  to  compete  with 
local  dealers  should  defray  at  least  part  of  the  expense 
of  transit  incurred  by  the  post-office. 

As  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  of  all  Europe,  it  is  plain  that  an  American  parcels- 
post  should  be  based  on  the  "zone"  system.    In  this 


way  the  danger  which,  I  understand,  is  apprehended  to 
small  local  industries  would  be  done  away  with.  The 
German  view  is  that  the  local  trader  does  not  suffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  consumers  and  producers,  without 
reference  to  their  geographical  position,  are  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Everybody  can  supply  his  wafats 
easily  and  cheaply  from  manufacturing  headquarters, 
however  distant. 

It  is  even  possible,  by  means  of  the  poet,  to  transfer 
certain  industries  to  localities  where  lower  wages  and 
duties  are  paid  and  to  open  up  new  and  remunerative 
markets. 

SPEED,  CHEAPNESS,  GONVENIENCB. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German  par- 
cels-post is  its  rapidity  of  operation.  Nearly  every  train 
carries  mails  and  parcels,  fiung  in  at  station  after  sta- 
tion, and  parcels  are  frequently  delivered  as  soon  as 
letters.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  vitally  impor- 
tant this  is  to  innumerable  little  industries,  such  as 
those  of  the  struggling  farmer  and  market  gardener. 
Flowers  are  received  with  the  dew  still  glittering  on 
their  petals ;  fish  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  would 
not  disdain. 

The  German  post  has  no  occasion  to  enforce  heavy 
rates.  It  can  impose  its  own  terms  on  the  railway  com- 
panies. By  law  these  have  to  carry  free  all  parcels  un- 
der eleven  pounds  in  weight.  Thus,  the  mistake  which 
has  crippled  the  activity  of  the  British  parcels-post  has 
been  avoided. 

But  the  value  of  the  parcels-post  to  the  people  is,  in 
my  opinion,  doubled  by  the  ancillary  system  of  "  cash 
on  delivery."  Schmidt,  resident  in  Trieste,  sends  a 
postcard  to  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  ordering  a  microscope,  price 
IS50.  Zeiss  never  heard  of  Schmidt,  but  he  sends  the 
instrument  by  the  first  train.  He  runs  no  risk.  The 
postman  at  Trieste,  before  handing  it  over  to  Schmidt, 
presents  the  invoice,  receives  the  1350,  and  by  the 
next  post  the  money  is  remitted  by  the  post-office  to 
Zeiss. 


AN  ENGLISH  PROGRAMME  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE'S  presidential  address 
before  the  Social  and  Political  Education 
League  is  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  July.     It  declares,  among  other  things,  that 

Never  were  all  classes  so  permeated  by  the  spirit, — 
not  the  phrases,  but  the  es.sential  spirit,— of  brother- 
hood and  cooperation  ;  never  was  there  such  universal 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  of  real  and  vital 
Christianity,  far  above  the  differences  and  dogmas  of 
the  sects. 

CONQUER    YOUR    ENVIRONMENT. 

Sir  Oliver's  starting-point  is  that  man  must 
be  master  of  his  fate. 

What  we  have  to  teach,  throughout,  is  that  in  no 
sort  of  way  is  man  to  be  the  slave  of  his  environment. 
No  longer  is  he  to  adapt  himself  to  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, changing  color  with  them  as  do  the  insects 
and  plants.  It  is  not  himself  which  is  to  suit  the  en- 
vironment, but  he  is  to  make  the  environment  suit 


him.  '^his  is  the  one  irrefragable  doctrine  that  mnst 
be  hammered  into  the  ears  of  this  generation  till  they 
realize  its  truth  and  accept  it.  To  maintain  that  the 
grimy  and  soul-destroying  wretchedness  of  human  out- 
casts, that  death  by  starvation  and  the  transmission  of 
disease  by  ignorance  and  dirt  and  sin— to  maintain  that 
these  are  permanently  decreed  divine  ordinances,  others 
wise  than  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management, is  essential  blasphemy. 

THE  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

There  is  another  matter  that  may  have  to  be  consid- 
ered some  day, — viz.,  the  law  of  inheritance,  whereby 
a  person  can  acquire  a  competence  and  live  luxuriously 
without  necessarily  doing  a  stroke  of  work  of  any  kind 
all  his  life.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem  how  to  regulate 
inheritance, — indeed,  it  is  a  supremely  difficult  one; 
but  the  idea  that  life  is  intolerable  without  some  in- 
herited background  or  cushion  of  property,  the  idea 
that  people  may  live  without  working  and  yet  without 
disgrace,  is  responsible  for  much  incompetence  and  some 
misery.    All  should  have  leisure,  but  then,  also,  all 
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THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

I  caDUOt  help  thioking  that  tfae  custom  of  allowing 

abmluU  owuerabip  ol  land  to  individuals,  iiist«ad  of  to 

commuDitiea,  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal.    To  me  it 

is  Domewbat  BtirprlBiDg  that  it  is  quite  legal  and  ordi- 


nary for  a  pernoD  to  be  able  to  sell  a  portion  of  Buglaod 
for  biH  own  behoof.  If  ownership  of  land  is  permitted 
by  law,  the  owner  should  be  a  trustee,  not  a.  parasite. 

POOR-LAW   KEFORM. 

The  great  social  organizations  called  workhouses 
and  jails  might  be  maunfuctories  of  human  beings, — 
hospitals.  OS  it  were,  for  the  ills  and  warpings,  not  of 
body,  but  of  mind  and  character,  receptacles  for  refuse 
and  converters  of  it  into  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Workhouses  should  not  only  be  institutioos  for  main- 
taining the  impotent  and  aged  in  fair  comfort,  as  at 
present,  but  al»o  for  dealing  efficiently  with  the  able- 
bodied  of  weak  character,  and  ho  try  to  convert  it  into 
an  instrument  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  organ- 
ization tor  those  mental  and  moral  invalids  who  are 
unable  or  nnwIlUug  to  organize  their  own  lives.  Why 
should  society  set  upon  weak  people  and  try  to  crush 
them  into  ho|>elessuess  and  rebellion  f  By  placing  the 
people  on  land,  on  unreclaimed  or  unfertile  land  calling' 
out  for  labor,  under  skilled  Bupervision,  they  might,  I 
believe,  be  made  self-supporting  before  long. 

THE   REPOBMATIOS  OP  CBlMINALe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  paupers,  concerning 
the  criminal  class  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  are  doing 
wrong.  We  are  seeking  to  punish,  not  to  educate, 
stimulate,  reform.  Punishment  Is  not  our  function. 
We  think  it  is,  but  it  is  not.  Prisoners  should  be  put 
under  industrial  conditions,  and  should  be  organized 
into  useful  members  of  society.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  trade-union  leaders  would  object  to  this,  it  it  were 
property  presented  to  them,  any  more  than  they  object 
to  evening  technical  rate-aided  schools,  municipal  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  other  machinery  for  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  competent  and  the  trained  and  the  re- 
spected artisan. 


HOW  FAST  ARE  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGROES  INCREASING? 


WILL  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States 
increaBO  as  rapidly  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  it  did  in  the  nineteenth  ?  How  many 
negroes  are  likely  to  be  here  at  the  end  of  the 
century?  These  questions  are  discussed  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  EeotioniiM  (Harvard)  by 
Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  University. 
It  is  intereating  to  note  that  very  few  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  give  definibc 
answers  to  either  of  these  questions.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  Prof.  E.  W.  Gilliam  pub- 
lished an  estimate    that   the    negro    population 


of  the  United  States  v 
dred  million  in  1980. 
able  number  of  whiter 
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luld  be  about  two  hun- 
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""lis  estimate   has  usu- 
ixtravagant,    and    the 
arguments  on  which  it  wns  based  have  been  dis- 
credited.    Mr.  Tliomas  Nelson  Page,  in  a  book 


published  last  year,  wrote  :  "Unless  conditions 
change,  it  is  possible  that  before  the  end  of  the 
century  there  may  be  between  sixty  and  eighty 
millions  of  negroes  in  this  country," 

Examining  critically  Mr.  Page's  estimate.  Pro- 
fessor Willcox  conchides  that  it  must  have  been 
based  on  the  rate  of  increase  as  shown  by  the 
census  figures  between  1860  and  1880.  If  that 
rate  should  persist  throughout  the  century,  there 
would  be  62,000.000  negroes  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  2,000.  If,  liowever,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease between  1880  and  1900  should  persist, 
there  would  be  only  38.000,000.  Now,  which 
of  these  rates  is  the  more  likely  to  be  main- 
tained ?  Professor  Willcox  shows  that  since 
1820,  mcasyred  by  twenty -year  periods,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  negroes  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished. If,  then,  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  that  decline  will  continue.  But  he 
goes  further  : 

If  It  were  adniissihie  to  assume  that  any  rate  of  in- 
crease would  persist  through  the  twentieth  century,  it 
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would  be  best  to  accept  that  for  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1880  and  1900,  because  it  is  based  on  the  longer 
period  and  involves  no  correction  of  census  figures.  But 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  what  is  kuown 
about  the  increase  of  population  concur  in  testifying 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  dwindle,  and  that 
88,000,000  negroes  in  continental  United  States  in  2000 
A.D.  is  much  too  large  an  estimate.  Emancipation 
wrought  so  radical  a  change  in  the  economical  condition 
of  the  negro  race  that  its  increase  before  1860  affords  al- 
most no  clue  to  its  probable  increase  in  the  future.  The 
period  since  1860  is  too  short,  and  the  returns  are  affected 
by  too  large  errors,  admitted  or  suspected,  to  furnish 
much  basis  for  a  forecast.  Yet,  if  we  take  as  our  base 
the  rate  of  increase  1880  to  1900,— namely,  84.2  per  cent.,— 
and  assume  that  in  each  score  of  years  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  increase  of  the  negroes  will  be  less  by  4 
per  cent,  than  in  the  preceding  score  of  years, — and  this 
slackening  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  since  1860  among  the  negroes,  and  one-half 
of  that  among  the  whites, — the  percentages  of.  increase 
during  the  century  just  beginning  will  be  as  follows : 

1900-1980 30.2 

1980-1940 26.2 

1940-1980 22.2 

1960-1990 18.2 

1980-2000. 14.2 

The  negro  population  at  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury will  then  be  less  than  24,000,000.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  tliis  assumption  is  as  favorable 
to  the  negro  race  as  any  of  the  facts  warranty  that  25,000,- 
000  is  the  maximum  limit  of  the  probable  negro  popula- 
tion of  this  country  a  century  hence,  and  that  it  may 
fall  several  millions  short  of  that  figure. 

Just  here  another  factor  comes  into  the  prob- 
lem,— the  growth  of  the  white  race  in  the  South, 


where  nine- tenths  of  the  negroes  Hve.  Bven-  if 
the  two  races,  side  by  side,  should  continue  to 
increase  during  the  century  at  the  rate  main- 
tained between  1880  and  1900,  there  would  be 
in  the  year  2000  about  33,000,000  negroes  to 
155,000,000  whites.  The  negro  population  would 
have  fallen  from  32.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in 
1900  to  17.6  per  cent,  in  2000. 

Doubtless,  each  of  the  above  figures  is  much  too 
large ;  but  if  the  checking  of  growth  which  will  appear 
in  each  race  shall  affect  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  ratios  of  their  increase  what  it  has  been  for  twenty 
years, — ^and  I  think  this  also  is  an  assumption  as  favor- 
able to  the  negro  as  the  facts  will  warrant, — then  the 
ratio  of  the  above  figures  will  be  correct,  and  we  may 
expect  that  the  negroes,  who  in  1800  were  85.0  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  Southern  States,  who  in  1840, 
when  they  were  relatively  most  numerous,  were  88.0 
per  cent.,  and  who  in  1900  had  receded  to  82.4.  per  cent., 
will  continue  to  recede,  and  in  2000  a.d.  are  likely  to  be 
not  more  than  17.6  percent,  of  t^  Southern  population. 

Professor  Willcox  then  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  at 
the  South,  which  for  lack  of  space  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  without  summarizing,  and 
concludes  that  "  relatively  to  the  whites  in  the 
South,  if  not  absolutely  as  measured  by  any 
conceivable  standard,  the  negro  as  a  race  is 
losing  ground,  is  being  confined  more  and  more 
to  the  inferior  and  less  remunerative  occupa- 
tions, and  is  not  sharing  proportionately  to  his 
numbers  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  or  of  the  section  in  which  he  mainly  lives." 


ARE  THERE  SUPERIOR  AND   INFERIOR  RACES? 


IN  a  brief  but  pointed  article  in  the  Italia 
Moderna  (Rome),  Oliviero  Zuccarini  com- 
bats  the  oft-made  assertion  that  the  races  of 
mankind  are  inherently  different  and  immutable, 
and,  therefore,  divided  into  superior  and  inferior. 
He  cites  numerous  books  and  articles,  such  as 
N.  Colaianni's  "  Inferior  and  Superior  Races  ; 
or,  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  Jean  Finot's 
"Race  Prejudice,"  the  former  in  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  French,  and  the  latter  in  French. 
Signor  Zuccarini  points  out  that  not  only  are 
races  continually  mingling  and  changing,  but 
that  there  is  really  no  pure  race.  The  Hebrews, 
who  come  nearest,  perhaps,  to  this  description, 
are  the  product  of  a  mixture  of  the  Semites  of 
Judea  with  the  Aryan  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Lydians.  The  United  States  is  producing  a  new 
race,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  is  taking  on,  more  or 
less,  the  lineaments  of  the  redskins  who  were  the 
first  to  submit  to  our  climatic  conditions.  Italy's 
race  strains  come  both  from  Asia  and  Africa, 


Spain  is  peopled  with  Mediterranean  and  Celtic, 
and  France  has  the  most  varied  mixture  of  Wal- 
loons, Flemish,  and  Bretons  with  the  southern 
elements.  The  "  Latin  race  "  is  therefore  a  chi- 
mera. Superior  characteristics  disappear  in  great 
centers  of  population,  and  even  dolichocephalics 
becom«»  brachycephalics.  Tha  great  progress 
made  by  American  negroes  in  forty  years  is 
cited  as  proof  of  what  can  be  done  to  raise  races 
to  higher  levels.  Many  articles  along  this  line 
have  appeared  in  French  reviews.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  to  Americans  is  by  D.  P.  Tobias, 
a  negro,  which  appeared  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  last 
year,  and  is  quoted  here  thus  : 

Physically  and  morally,  the  white  race  in  America 
is  declining.  I  have  often  observed  the  signs  of  deca- 
dence in  the  whites.  The  most  striking  Is  the  loss  of 
hair  and  teeth.  There  are  proportionally  more  suicides 
and  insanity  among  American  whites  than  among  ne- 
groes. Intellectually,  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in 
the  whites  of  the  United  States  in  the  coarse  of  the  last 
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fifty  years.  Thia  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  the  literary 
works  produced  each  year.  Compared  to  the  white 
race,  we  have  lietter  teeth,  and  few  young  negro  people 
are  bald.  Our  future  thus  seems  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  white  race.  We  have  livelier  intelligence 
than  the  whites,  but  our  intellectual  productions  do 
not  become  known  because  of  the  intense  opposition 
existing  against  us. 

After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain  to  show  ^he  <<  last  step 
of  aberration  of  the  theory  of  races,"  as  Signer 
Zuccarini  calls  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  considers 
it  certain  that  everything  great  has  been  done 
by  the  Germanic  race.  Christ ;  CsBsar.  whose 
bust  "  shows  an  all-German  pysiognomy  ;  *'  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Dante,  Bonaparte, — all  belong, 
he  holds,  to  the  ^^  most  noble  Germanic  race." 


The  Papacy,  the  Renaissance,  the  Empire,  are  the 
results  of  Germanic  spirit  and  enterprise.  Final, 
ly,  '^  the  Germanic  race  is  called  to  rule  all  the 
earth,  to  enjoy  the  treasures  and  the  working 
forces  of  nature,  and  to  compel  the  passive  races 
to  serve  as  instruments  to  its  own  civil  evolu- 
tion." All  of  which  Signor  Zuccarini  takes 
small  stock  in.  He  says  :  <<  The  races  that  are 
artificially  divided  evidently  show  a  tendency  to 
unite,  and  the  idea  of  their  irreducibility  is  dis- 
appearing into  the  arbitrary  and  the  subjective, 
showing  itself  absolutely  illusory.  Those  who 
sustain  it  as  true  and  just  cannot  but  be  ene- 
mies of  peace  and  humanity,  since  they  help  to 
keep  up  the  antagonism  between  peoples  and 
nations." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE  fifth  International  Congress  of  Psychol- 
ogy was  recently  held  in  Rome,  and  papers 
which  were  presented  there  by  leading  psychol- 
ogists in  this  country  and  in  Europe  appear  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  which  announces 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1909. 

Dr.  Paul  Flechsig  presented  a  paper  on  "  Cer- 
ebral Physiology  and  Theory  of  the  Will,"  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  earliest 
studies  of  the  brain  considered  as  an  organ  of 
thought  and  discussed  the  question  of  volun- 
tary action,  the  localization  of  voluntary  im- 
pulse, the  discovery  of  motor  cells  and  their 
control,  and  the  investigations  upon  the  nature 
of  stimuli  that  will  react  upon  them,  and  gave 
especial  attention  to  his  own  theory  concerning 
association  centers  in  the  brain. 

When  a  stimulus,  as  electricity,  is  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  brain,  it  usually  will  be  followed 
by  a  definite  set  of  reactions  in  the  organ  that 
is  controlled  by  that  center,  but  these  so-called 
association  centers  lie  in  parts  of  the  brain  that 
do  not  respond  to  stimuli,  showing  that  they 
are  not  sensory-motor  areas.  What  their  true 
function  is,  remains  a  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  pathologists. 

Any  injury  to  the  convolution  of  Broca,  which 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  will  affect  the  use 
of  language  in  some  degree,  so  that  the  patient 
may  become  unable  to  talk  at  all,  or  may  be 
able  to  use  words  of  only  one  syllable,  or  per- 
haps to  speak  only  certain  syllables,  and  still  be 
able  to  write  understandingly.  Injury  in  the 
area  of  the  brain  containing  the  centers  of 
visual  association  renders  the  patient  unable  to 
read,  although  his  sight  is  perfectly  good,  but  the 


printed  words  convey  no  idea  to  his  mind.  In- 
jury to  the  auditory  centers  will  cause  deafness, 
the  same  as  injury  to  the  ear,  and  if  the  lobe  of 
the  brain  serving  as  the  seat  of  the  tactile  sense 
is  injured,  the  person  may  either  completely  lose 
his  ability  to  write,  or  he  may  be  able  to  write 
single  words  or  letters  but  not  be  able  to  com- 
bine them  to  express  his  ideas,  although  his 
powers  of  articulate  speech  remain  unimpaired. 

But  the  whole  frontal  region  of  the  brain  cor- 
responds to  the  highest  intellectual  faculties, 
to  the  consciousness  of  one  s  own  personality 
and 'ideas,  while  the  prefrontal  region  of  the 
brain  is  associated  with  voluntary  action,  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  depend  on  the 
higher  centers. 

This  general  conception  of  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  is  borne  out,  not  only  by  nervous 
and  mental  pathology,  but  also  by  results  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

During  the  development  of  the  cortex  of  the 
human  brain^  cells  that  control  motion  appear 
first,  and  part  of  them  develop  conducting  tracts, 
while  the  area  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
extremities  serves  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
other  centers  develop,  those  for  the  seat  of  sen- 
sation first,  and  later,  centers  for  association  of 
impressions  and  impulses. 

In  the  animal  series,  a  parallel  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  race  is  shown  when  lower  ani- 
mal forms  are  compared  with  higher  ones,  for 
phylogenetically  the  differentiation  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  correlated  with  the  psychic  progress 
of  animals,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary 
instincts,  the  first  evidences  of  sentiment  and 
memory,  and  extending  to  manifestations  of  in- 
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telligence  and  conscious  will  in  the  anthropoid 
apes  and  in  man. 

Another  paper,  by  Mile.  Goldsmith,  presented 
the  results  of  her  experiments  upon  certain 
fishes,  which  showed  that  these  fishes  did  not 
recognize  their  own  eggs,  but  did  recognize  their 
nests,  in  a  way,  as  places  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  being  in  and  had  worked  to  make.  The 
guarding  of  the  nests  by  the  males  is  to  be  at- 
tributed more  to  an  instinctive  desire  to  defend 
that  place  than  to  an  idea  of  protecting  the 
eggs. 

Knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  lower 
animal  forms  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  com- 


parison   in    understanding   the   psychology    of 
man. 

A  paper  presented  by  Drs.  Hachet  and  Sou- 
plet  stated  that  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of 
associating  their  impressions  directly,  and  so  de- 
riving complex  impressions,  which,  once  formed, 
they  can  never  dissociate  again  into  the  original 
simple  impressions.  With  the  vertebrates,  psy- 
chology consists  in  dissociating  the  elements  of 
these  old  complexes  and  combining  them  in  new 
ways.  We  recognize  this  as  the  power  of  adap- 
tation and  take  it  as  a  criterion  of  intelligence. 
Training  increases  the  animal's  powers  of  adap- 
tation. 


THE  SINISTER  SIDE  OF  JAPAN'S  PURPOSE. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  tribute  and  ad- 
miration for  Japan's  ability  in  conducting 
her  present  war  with  Russia  and  her  disinterest- 
edness there  are  a  few — a  very  few — notes  of 
dissent.  In  Scrihners  for  August,  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Millard,  who  has  been  writing  a  number  of 
thoughtful,  analytical  articles  on  the  war  in  its 
larger  aspects,  and  who  has  been  many  months 
in  Japan  and  at  the  front,  has  an  analysis  of  the 
national  aims  of  both  Russia  and  Japan,  under 
the  title  <*The  Fruits  of  Japan's  Victory."  It  is 
exceedingly  diflBcult,  he  believes,  to  estimate  the 
Japanese  ambitions  and  tendencies,  because  of 
what  he  terms  the  popular  misconceptions  among 
Western  peoples,  based  on  misinformation  sys- 
tematically and  intentionally  disseminated,  ho 
contends,  by  a  well-organized  Japanese  publicity 
propaganda,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
London  news  agencies.  Mr.  Millard  quotes  a 
distinguished  and  well-informed  Oriental  as  say- 
ing that  the  greatest  force  in  the  readjustment 
which  must  follow  the  war  will  be  public  opinion 
in  America  and  England.  To  gain  this  opinion, 
British  antipatliy  to  Russia  and  sympathy  with 
her  ally,  Japan,  has,  Mr.  Millard  claims,  colored 
all  the  news  which  lias  gone  out  to  the  world 
through  British  sources.  The  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  he  declares,  further,  was  in  itself  the 
determining  cause  with  Japan  of  her  attack  upon 
Port  Arthur. 

The  foreign  press  published  in  China  and  Japan  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  almost  exclusively  in  British 
hands,  which  was  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  favora- 
ble presentation  of  the  British  point  of  view.  As  a 
rule,  editors  and  reporters  on  these  papers  are  employed 
as  correspondents  for  the  English  and  American  press, 
and  their  correspondence  naturally  has  reflected  the 
interests  in  which  their  respective  papers  were  pub- 
lished. Mind,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  any  great  preponderance  of  news  forwarded  from 


THE  NEWER  JAPAN. 


(Broken  lines  show  the  saggested  bonnd&ries  of  the 
'^grreater"  Japanese  Empire  of  the  future.) 

these  sources  was  false,  or  even  improperly  oolored ; 
but  I  do  think  that  the  general  result  was,  In  matters 
that  could  be  given  a  political  bearing,  calculated  to 
represent  England  and  Japan,  so  far  as  far-Eastern 
events  were  concerned,  in  a  generally  favorable  light, 
and  Russia  in  a  generally  unfavorable  light. 

Moreover,  Japan  has  for  the  past  ten  years, — 
ever  since,  in  fact,  her  diplomatic  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Russia,  Oermany,  and  France, — ^main- 
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tained  a  press  propaganda  of  vast  extent  and 
keen,  subUe  power. 

A  Japanese  press  bureau  was  established  in  London, 
with  branches  in  Europe  and  indirect  connections  in 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Japanese  point 
of  view  conspicuously  to  the  fore.  This  bureau  sup- 
plies special  articles  for  publication  to  various  news- 
distributing  concerns  which  operate  in  England,  Eu- 
rope, and  America.  It  also  supplies  a  special  telegraph 
news  service  free  to  all  newspapers  published  in  the 
Orient  that  will  print  it,  and  most  of  them  do.  A 
number  of  newspapers  and  publications  are  directly, 
though  surreptitiously,  subsidized,  especially  papers 
printed  in  the  far  East.  £'^en  the  Chinese  native  press 
is  not  neglected,  but  is  said  to  print  news  telegrams 
and  special  articles  supplied  by  the  Japanese. 


»» 


THE    <<BEAL   CAUSES       OF   THE    WAR. 

Mr.  Millard  believes  that  a  great  many  of  our 
notions  of  Japan's  purposes  are  false,  and  he  sets 
about  correcting  them.  As  to  the  cause '  of  the 
war,  he  maintains  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
<<  neither  belligerent  has  any  rights  involved  ; 
both  have  interests,  but  no  rights y  The  actual 
cause  of  the  war,  as  he  sees  it,  he  puts  in  these 
words  : 

Stripped  of  diplomatic  verbiage  and  the  pretenses  of 
special  advocacy,  the  positions  of  the  opposing  powers 
amounted  to  about  this :  Russia,  desiring  to  extend  her 
influence  in  the  Orient  and  secure  an  open  port  on  the 
Pacific,  and  finding  in  her  path  territories  belonging  to 
nations  too  feeble  to  protect  them,  under  various  pre- 
texts had  seised  Manchuria  and  was  making  tentative 
encroachments  upon  Korea,  in  both  cases  in  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  the  political  sovereigns  of  the  countries 
and  the  treaty  rights  therein  of  other  nations.  Japan, 
newly  awakened  to  a  gpreat  ambition  to  extend  her 
prestige  and  territory,  and  seeing  in  the  success  of  Rus- 
sians policy  the  final  closing  of  her  only  avenue  to  ex- 
pansion, coveting  for  herself  the  disputed  territories, 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  check  by  diplomatic 
means  the  Russian  advance,  resolved  upon  war  rather 
than  abandon  her  own  projects. 

This  writer  has  no  toleration  for  the  idea  that 
popular  opinion  .iii  Japan  is  any  freer  or  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  support  of  the  war  than  it 
is  in  Russia.  The  masses  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, he  declares,  have  no  better  knowledge  of 
public  and  foreign  affairs  than  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Russia.  Japan  is  ruled  by  an  oli- 
garchy, "  which  includes  some  very  brilliant  and 
a  large  number  of  able  men." 

The  Japanese  oligarchy  rules  Japan  just  as  the  Rus- 
sian oligarchy  rules  Russia,  by  seeking  the  approval  of 
the  people  only  when  it  is  compelled  to,  and  no  of tener. 
The  people  have  really  almost  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  are  fewer  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar discontent  than  in  Russia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  more  indifferent  to  a  direct  influence  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  that  they  are  better  governed.  But  in  a 
great  war,  with  its  consequent  human  and  other  sacri- 
floes,  it  was  prudent  to  secure  popular  approval,  which 


the  government  set  to  work  to  gain.  One  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  that  Ja^ianese  statesmen  have  long  been 
preparing  for  this  war  is  the  manner  by  which  public 
opinion  has  been  shaped  to  meet  the  emergency,  while 
Russia's  unprepared nesH  and  lack  of  political  unanim- 
ity show  that  however  her  far-Eastern  i>olicy  may  have 
led  toward  it,  she  failed  to  realize  that  it  was  at  hand. 

THE    GREATER,    NEWER   JAPAN. 

Assuming  as  a  fact  that  needs  no  proof  that 
the  Japanese  demands  and  ambition  have  grown 
as  a  consequence  of  the  empire's  success  in  the 
war,  Mr.  Millard  proceeds  to  recount  some  of 
the  subtle,  "  insidious  work  of  the  propaganda  " 
in  preparing  the  Japanese  people,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  the  imperial  ambition. 
The  greater,  newer  Japan,  with  more  territory 
on  the  mainland  than  in  the  islands  themselves, 
looms  up  before  him  as  the  clearly  defined  aim 
of  a  few  ambitious  Japanese  statesmen.  He 
says,  speaking  of  public  opinion  at  the  Japanese 
capital : 

I  have  noticed  colored  cartoons  in  the  shops,  couched 
in  the  same  spirit  of  vainglorious  pride  that  character- 
izes the  war  prints,  outlining  the  newer  Japan  which 
will  be  the  result  of  the  war.  Delineated  in  map  form, 
these  cartoons  make  a  very  pretty  geographical  com- 
position, calculated  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  Japanese  imperialism.  They  embrace  that 
part  of  Siberia  east  of  the  Amur,  including  the  island 
of  Saghalien ;  the  eastern  half  of  Manchuria,  or  the 
Liao-tung  proper  somewhat  extended ;  and  the  whole 
of  Korea.  This  converts,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  the  Sea  of  Japan  into  another  inland  sea,  politi- 
cally speaking.  It  is  truly  a  very  pretty  ambition  that 
is  thus  sinking  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  average 
Japanese.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  is  being  quietly  stimulated  by  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy, which  is  at  present  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  military  party,  and  if  occasion  arise  it  may  be 
pointed  to  as  a  reason  why  the  government  cannot  com- 
ply with  its  first  announced  intentions.  The  war  party 
is  so  completely  in  the  saddle  that  it  scarcely  deigns  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion.s,  much  less  be  influenced  by  the 
civil  branches,  of  the  administration.  Conservatism  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  into  the  background.  The  war 
department  rules  the  conutry,  and  for  the  moment 
sways  the  destiny  and  impulses  of  the  nation.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Mukden,  Baron  Kodama,  chief  of  the 
general  staflF  and  the  real  brains  of  the  army,  returned 
to  Tokio  to  consult  with  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  All  military  plans  stopped 
when  Mukden  was  taken.  Beyond  there  begins  a  new 
policy,  bom  of  the  confidence  of  success. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Scrihners,  Mr.  Millard 
has  another  article  on  "  The  Financial  Prospects 
of  Japan,"  in  which  he  considers  the  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
their  securing  additional  foreign  loans.  Mr. 
Millard-  does  not  believe  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  suflBcient  to  warrant 
foreign  countries  in  making  loans  in  the  future. 
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THE  BOYCOTT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND. 


A  "LEADING  ARTICLE"  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  June  presented  the  fight 
of  the  Poles  in  Russian  Poland  for  their  lan- 
guage in  the  administration  of  the  communes. 
Simultaneously,  a  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  Polish  language  in  the  schools,  or,  rather, 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  schools.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  grant  the 
demand  of  the  pupils  that  instruction  in  the 
schools  be  conducted  in  the  Polish  language, 
the  pupils  initiated  a  strike  of  the  schools  in 
Warsaw  and  in  other  cities.  The  movement 
was  later  taken  in  hand  by  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, the  Alliance  for  the  Nationalization  of  the 
Scliools.  This  month  we  quote  from  an  article 
in  the  Cracow  Przegland  Wszechpolski  (the  Pan- 
Polish  Review),  by  Roman  Dmowski,  which 
shows  why  the  Russian  school  in  Poland  is  boy- 
cotted. He  who  says  that  <^a  bad  school  is 
better  than  no  school  at  all,"  says  so,  observes 
Dmowski,  because  in  his  conviction  that  evil 
does  not  exceed  certain  limits  ;  if  he  should  be 
shown,  however,  that  those  limits  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Russian  school  in  Poland,  he 
would  say,  with  equally  strong  conviction,  that 
^*it  is  better  with  no  school  at  all  than  with 
such  a  school." 

WHY    THE    BUSSIAN    80HOOL    IS    BAD. 

Is  the  school  in  Russian  Poland  bad  for  the 
Poles  solely  because  the  language  of  instruction 
is  the  Russian  language  ;  because  the  teaching  of 
Russian  history,  language,  and  literature  occu- 
pies the  first  place,  while  the  Polish  language  is 
slighted, — even  conversation  in  the  school  in 
that  language  being  proscribed  ?  Or  has  the 
school  other  bad  sides  even  more  important  than 
the  language  of  instruction  ?  These  questions 
Dmowski,  who  has  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  subject  of  the  Russian  school,  and 
who  has  written  more  than  one  article  and  book 
on  that  subject,  answers  at  length  in  the  article 
from  which  we  quote.  The  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  the  Russian  language  ;  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  Polish  language  from  the 
school  ;  the  proscription  of  the  Polish  language 
in  the  conversation  of  the  school  children  ;  the 
replacing  of  Polish  teachers  by  Muscovite  teach- 
ers,— have  not  transformed  the  young  Polish  gen- 
erations into  Muscovites. 

The  pupils  of  the  Russian  schools  speak  Polish  just 
as  do  their  fathers,  who  attended  Polish  schools ;  they 
satisfy  their  intellectual  wants  with  the  aid  of  Polish 
books  and  Polish  periodicals  ;  and  frequently,  in  later 
life,  they  even  forget  the  Russian  language ;  while,  as 
for  the  feeling  for  union  with  the  Russian  nation  and 


Russian  state,  the  newest  political  currents  in  Poland 
must  surely  awaken  little  satisfaction,  in  that  respect, 
in  the  Russian  pedagogues. 

The  language  of  a  nation,  even  when  there  is 
no  sensible  defense  of  it,  is  not  changed  for  an- 
other in  one  or  two  generations.  For  that  there 
is  needed  the  constant,  equable  influence  of 
whole  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  school  may 
i^Tij^lant  political  tendencies.  For  those  tenden- 
cies to  take  root,  however,  depends  on  whether 
they  have  found  a  suitable  soil  in  the  souls  of  the 
youths  and  in  the  soul  of  the  community  to 
which  those  youths  belong. 

In  these  fields,  therefore,  only  such  naive  barbarians 
as  ai^  the  Russian  educators  of  our  youths  could  count 
on  a  rapid  success.  But  there  is  another  field,— there  is 
a  side  of  the  soul  much  more  impressionable,  much 
more  easily  pliable  to  external  infiuences  that  operate 
for  a  longer  time  on  an  individual,  on  a  generation, — 
especially  in  the  school  age,  in  the  age  between  the 
tenth  and  the  twentieth  year,  in  which  the  child  is  being 
transformed  into  a  man.  That  field  is  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  community,  which  is  transmitted  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  which  determines,  not  only 
the  type  of  its  collective  life,  but  even  the  possibility  of 
healthy  life,— for  the  life  of  a  given  community  can  de- 
velop normally  only  according  to  the  type  peculiar  to  it. 
In  that  field  the  Russian  educator  has  accomplished  an 
unheard-of  devastation. 

A  community  exists  by  what  its  past  has  be- 
queathed to  it.  That  legacy  is  not  only  the  fields 
cleared  for  cultivation,  the  villages  and  cities 
that  have  been  built,  the  monumental  edifices 
and  the  beaten  roads  ;  not  only  the  rows  of 
books  which  are  constantly  accumulating  upon 
the  shelves  of  its  libraries,  the  works  of  art  in 
its  galleries  ;  not  only  the  supply  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  arts,  tech- 
nics, and  culture  of  daily  life ;  but  also,  and 
above  all,  the  moral  instincts,  sentiments,  and 
conceptions,  answering  to  the  family,  social,  and 
political  constitution,  produced  by  history.  EJd- 
ucation  is  the  medium  of  transferring  this  moral 
heritage,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  social 
existence  of  the  community. 

MORAL    LOSS    BT    BUSSIFICATION. 

The  Russian  Government  has  rendered  the 
undertaking  of  this  task  entirely  impossible  for 
the  school  in  Poland  ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
made  that  school  an  instrument  of  destructioD 
in  that  field.  The  Russian  teacher  belongs  to  a 
nation  to  which  the  Polish  social  institutions. 
the  Polish  customs,  beliefs,  views,  instincts, — the 
entire  Polish  type  of  life,  as  a  Western  type, — 
are  alien  and,  in  the  main,  hateful. 

The  Russian,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ideals,  desiring  a 
better  to-roorrow  for  his  country,  instinctively  under- 
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Standi  that  to-morrow  1b  the  abolition  of  the  preseat 

stat«  ot  tbiugs,  tfae  deatructlon  of  everything  that 
exists,  and  tbe  arrangiog  of  everything  anew  on  the 
cleared,  leveled  ground.  And  how  does  he  feel  in  rela- 
tion to  a  foreign  country  ?  Whether  he  act  in  such  a 
conntry  as  a  common  bireliog,  as  the  tool  of  the  govern- 
ment, serving  to  render  lasting  the  Russian  dominion 
iiF  that  country,  or  as  a  Russian  idealist,  Slavophile, 
and  "nationalist,"  or  as  a  liberal  "humanitRrian," 
desiring  a  better  to-morrow  for  all  peoples  alike, — the 
type  of  our  life  is  always  equally  alien  and  hateful  to 
him :  his  instincts  will  always  impel  him  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  foundatlous  of  that  lite,  whether  it  be 
for  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  Rusaian  Govern- 
ment and  Htate  or  for  the  Russian  national  interests,  or 
for  our  own  good,  in  his  understanding.  Regardless  of 
what  neneral  aim  lights  his  way,  every  one  of  tbese 
Russians,  having  an  inQuence  on  our  youlitiH,  will,  con- 
scioosly,  or,  at  least,  ioHtinctively,  extirpat*  in  them 
Polish  " Arlstocratlsm,"  as  he  calls  it;  will  combat 
Csthollcism  ;  will  excite  in  the  youths  a  loathing  of  the 
^ast  of  Poland  as  "  the  past  of  a  land  of  nobles  ;  "  will 
deride  all  dignity,  all  moral  authority,  which  those 
youth))  recognize  in  their  family  and  their  community, 
becanse  tbe  RusHiao  has  become  accustomed  to  see  in 
authority  only  violence  and  oppression,  and  to  obey 
only  such  authority,  or  to  hate  it  as  such.  He  will  in- 
sult, in  the  Polish  youths,  the  civilized  sense  of  human 
dignity,   regarding  that  sense  as  dlenoBt  (temerity), 


if  he  be  a  government  tool,  or  as  shlaheUkuyu  tjor- 
do»t  (aristocratic  pride),  if  he  be  a  radical ;  he  will 
treat  pedagogy  as  a  weeding  of  the  soil,  a  tearing  out  of 
It  of  every  whit  that  grows  on  It,  in  order  to  prepare  It 
for  A  new  sowing.  It  has  frequently  been  complained 
that  those  who  come  to  Poland  from  RusHia  as  teach- 
ers are  the  castaways  of  the  Rusaian  community.  Iti  a 
certain  measure,  that  is  true ;  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  the  above-indicated  moral  influence  on  the  youths,  it 
does  not  constltnt^  any  fundamental  difference. 

Hoi-e  begins  the  influence  of  Eussian  rule  in 
Poland,  wliich  is  the  most  terrible,  tbe  most 
deep  -  reaching,  the  magnitude  of  wtiich  is  not 
duly  understood  even  by  tbe  Russian  agents 
themselveB.  ^ 

Instead  of  protectors  and  friends,  instead  of  people 
conscious  of  the  duty  of  continuing  tbe  educational 
work  of  its  parents,  tbe  Polish  child  meets,  on  entering 
the  school,  arrivals  from  a  foreign  couutry,  who  do  not 
know,  do  not  understand,  whereby  this  community 
lives  and  what  it  needs  for  life  ;  men  who  have  an  aver- 
sion to  our  type  of  life,  to  our  ethics,  to  our  conceptions 
of  probity  and  honor ;  men  who,  from  hatred  of  ue,  are 
ready  to  extirpate  all  this,  or  who,  at  best,  interpret 
falsely  to  themselves  the  most  excellent  sides  of  the 
character  of  their  pupils,  and  consequently  persecute 
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People  who  regard  the  school  and  the  matter 
of  education  too  formally  may  not  recognize 
that  these  have  an  importance  in  such  psycho- 
logical subtleties  as  the  moral  action  of  the 
teacher  on  the  pupil,  which  is  not  embraced  in 
the  school  programme,  and  which  cannot  be 
grasped  at  first  sight.  But,  to  continue  in  the 
words  of  the  author  already  quoted, 

the  moral  influence  exerted  on  our  youths  by  the  Russian 
teacher  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  that  to  it  there 
gives  place  the  fact  that  those  youths  do  not  learn  their 
native  literature  and  history  in  the  school,  and  that  they 
learn  even  their  native  language  in  Russ'ian.  One  can 
learn  his  native  language  outside  of  the  school  ^  one  can, 
though  with  difficulty,  learn  in  that  way  the  literature 
and  history  of  his  nation  ;  but  no  influence  outside  of  the 
school  is  able  to  repair  the  moral  damage,  the  devasta- 
tion, which  the  steady  influence  of  the  Russian  teacher 
causes  in  the  souls  of  the  youths.  The  human  indi- 
vidual must  suffer  for  bein^  put,  in  the  most  important 
years  of  his  life — the  perljd  of  universal  ripening — 
under  the  influence  of  alien  men,  absolute  barbarians, 
who,  even  involuntarily,  treat  most  brutally  that  which 
constitutes  the  most  delicate,  the  most  impressionable, 
side  of  the  young  soul, — namely,  its  moral  constitution. 
Under  the  brutal  pressure  of  the  Muscovite,  gratifying 
his  wanton  cruelty,  or  acting  the  apostle  of  Russian 
civilization,  or  simply  indulging  his  biutal  nature,— 
the  elements  of  that  moral  constitution,  existing  in  the 
young  soul  as  yet  in  embryo,  whether  they  be  inherited 
instincts  or  conceptions  implanted  by  the  parents, 
break,  boil,  wither,  and,  sometimes,  are  torn  out  by  the 
roots.  Maiming  follows,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
victim.  That  which  centuries  of  civilized  social  exist- 
ence have  built  in  human  souls  perishes,  or  becomes 
distorted,  in  one  generation,  under  the  action  of  the 
spiiitnal  vandalism  of  the  educational  horde,  which 
does  not  even  give  itself  an  account  of  its  acts.  Who- 
ever will  gfive  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect  more  deeply 
on  this  matter,  on  the  results  of  the  education  of  our 
youths  in  such  a  school,  will  easily  understand  whence 


have  come  the  changes  of  the  moral  physiognomy  of 
our  community,  changes  which  are  striking  in  the 
younger  generations.  .  .  .  He  will  understand  why  the 
entire  type  of  life  of  oar  university  youths  has  beoonie 
similar  to  the  Russian  type  of  life. 

SOCIAL    DEOENEBATION    EVIDENT. 

Simultaneously,  '<  the  conceptions  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  life  have  scattered,  and  the 
moral  system  of  the  community  has,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  become  lax.  On  religion,  on 
the  future  of  the  nation,  on  the  family  and  its 
constitution,  on  the  internal  social  relations,  on 
the  relation  of  the  nation  to  the  state,  on  the 
duties  of  son,  husband,  father,  citizen,  Pole, — 
every  one  looks  as  he  pleases.'' 

There  is  scarcely  anything  generally  acknowl^^ed, 
binding,  sacred.  We  are  beginning  to  be  like  a  throng 
of  immigrants  from  all  ix>ssible  countries  in  some 
American  city  who  have  only  that  in  common  that 
they  earn  their  bread  in  identical  conditions,  that  they 
must  hold  intercourse  in  the  same  generally  accepted 
language,  that  over  the  conduct  of  all  there  watches 
one  and  the  same  policeman.  But  there  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  old- American  community  rapidly  assimi- 
lates the  medley,  imposes  its  moral  system  on  it,  and 
cements  it  gradually  into  one  homogeneous  whole: 
while  here,  there  is  no  such  agent, — ^here,  the  whole  is 
scattering  more  and  more.  .  .  .  We  are  already,  in  n 
considerable  measure,  disorganized.  Whence  is  there 
such  a  rapid  progress  in  this  fatal  direction  f  To  this 
there  contributes  many  factors,  but  the  most  important 
of  them  certainly  is  the  Russian  school, — ^this  education 
of  our  youths  by  alien  men,  to  whom  our  type  of  life, 
our  past,  and  the  ethics  produced  by  it,  are  repugnant 
and  hateful. 

Hence,  the  whole  Polish  community  demands 
a  Polish  school — a  school  with  Polish  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  and  with  Poles  as  teachers. 


DO  RUSSIANS  THEMSELVES  REALLY  EXPECT  REFORMS? 


THERE  are  serious  misgivings  among  Rus- 
sian Liberals  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
proposed  reforms.  No  attempt .  will  be  made 
by  these,  it  is  felt,  to  ab.olish  the  spirit  of  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  slight  concessions  granted 
will  remain  more  nominal  than  real.  "  For  all 
the  deep  secrecy  which  had  surrounded  the  la- 
bors of  the  Bulyghin  commission,"  says  the  Rus- 
sian weekly,  Pravo,  *'its  project,  as  finally  elab- 
orated, became  known  to  the  public  through 
the  Novoye  Vremi/a,  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  motives  that  guided  the 
authors  of  this  unique  system  of  imperial  re- 
form are  no  longer  a  mystery." 

May  we  expect  that  this  form  will  answer  the  popu- 
lar needs,  that  it  will  direct  the  latter  into  legitimate 


channels,  and  that  it  will  bring  tranquillity  to  the  ooun- 
'try  f  According  to  the  project,  the  idea  of  popular  par 
ticipation  in  matters  of  higher  government  has  no  roots 
in  the  conditions  of  the  national  life.  All  the  attempts 
to  limit  the  ruler's  power  originated  in  insignificant 
circles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  ruling  power 
had  essentially  changed  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Such  is  apparently  the  essence  of  the  proj- 
ect which  is  calculated  to  bring  about  the  gradual 
tranquilization  of  the  country  through  the  convocation 
of  popular  representatives.  But  there  is  here  a  very 
serious  misunderstanding.  It  is  certain  that  only  po- 
litical charlatans  and  persons  whose  ideals  are  circum- 
scribed by  government  subsidies,  etc.,  like  Prince  Mesh- 
cherski  or  Gringmut,  can  allow  themselves  to  claim 
that  all  the  existing  confusion  is  due  to  the  desire  of 
some  party  leaders  to  secure  comfortable  berths  and  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  public  pie.    Yet  whoever  is 
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eapsblB  at  oonslderiiig  BerlonsI;  the  fate  of  his  coantry 
«DDot  bat  see  that  the  whole  land  ia  Bhakea  to  Its 
tonndatlons,  that  everTthing  Is  detached  from  the  old 
moorings.  Had  the  present  rigime  been  capable  of 
HitiBtriDg  eren  partly  tbe  crfiDg  needs  of  the  da;,  no 
abstract  discussion  on  the  advantagea  of  one  or  another 
gDTBTDnieiit  system  would  have  avE^led  to  spnr  It  to 


action.  .  .  .  But  as  it  is,  the  bnreancracy  has  proved 
wholly  insolvent,  and  boa  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  ml  n. 

Having  roalizod  its  impotency  even  officially, 
tills  bureaucracy  directs  all  its  energies  toward 
self-preservation,  and  becomes  thus  an  empire 
within  an  empire. 

Legislative  activity  consists  now  of  mere  form  with- 
out contents ;  the  country,  ruined  by  a  plandering  sys- 
tem of  management.  Is  groaning  and  strangling  la  the 
vIhc  of  arbitrariness ;  and  that  difference  of  opinion  o( 
which  the  pi^'ject  speaks  \a  no  longer  a  mere  difference, 
bat  an  Implacable,  mad  hatred,  to  snch  an  extent  that, 
as  was  repeatedly  admitted  even  by  tbe  Oroihdiinin, 
Russian  men  rejoice  at  their  own  defeats.  Under  con- 
ditions like  these,  all  must  realize  that  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  live  thus. 

Aside  from  the  nominal  modification  of  tbe 
fundamental  laws,  everything  remains  essentially 
as  of  old  ;  not  a  single  bureaucratic  institution 
is  touched,  and  the  bureaucracy  remains  master 
of  the  situation.  "Two  months  ago,"  continues 
this  writer,  "Prof.  E.  D.  Grimm  conclmled  bis 
brilliant  article  on  our  political  conditions  with 
the  words:  'The  government  cannot  by  any 
means  stop  the  decay  of  the  old  order  of  things  ; 
on  it  depends  only  one  thing. — not  to  carry 
matters  to  a  violent  revolution.'  " 

Now,  sft«r  the  incidents  of  Ii6dz,  Odewia,  and  Llban, 
it  there  is  still  anything  that  depends  on  it,  It  should 
be  done  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow,  resolutely,  honestly, 
consistently.  The  salvation  of  Russia  is  to  be  Bought, 
not  in  a  state  of  siege  that  oppresses  the  people  more 
than  does  the  discontent  itself,  but  in  a  resolute  break- 
ing with  the  past,  with  whicli  non-official  Russia  has 
already  parted  forever. 


SVEN  HEDIN  ON  NORWAY  AND  THE  PURPOSES  OF  RUSSIA. 


A  WARNING  to  Norway  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  her  revolution  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  German  weekly,  Wnche.  In  con- 
cluding his  discoBsion  of  the  separation,  Dr. 
Hedin  says : 

The  entire  Norwegian  people  ia  now  exalting.  It  is 
■B  IF  tbey  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  and  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  To  an  onlooker  of  cool 
apdcalm  judgment,  this  artificial  and  fanntlcal  enthusl- 
asm  presents  a  touching  and  melancholy  spectacle. 
They  sing  themseivea  hoarse  with  the  admirable,  mag- 
DlDcent  national  song,  "Yes,  we  love  this  land"  (by 
Bjamstjerne  BjBrnson),  They  aing  like  doves  which, 
while  cooing,  do  not  perceive  the  lurking  hawk  which 
is  resting  upon  outstretched  wings.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  Norwegian  revolution,  a  Russian  journal,  tbe 
SIooo,  contained  a  first  warning.  An  eminent  English- 
man, who  is  sojourning  here  in  order  lo  study  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  informed  me  yesterday  that  theSi'iuoobtains 
commanicstions  of  this  nature  (rom  a  very  prominent 
wurcc.    The  Russian  Journal  recalls  the  fact  tlmt  Bus 


sla  wasoneof  the  participants  at  the  CongressoF  Vienna, 
and  that  she  thereby  assumed  a  certain  respoDsibility 
for  Norway — a  reaponaibllity  which  must  become  spe- 
cially Important  at  a  moment  when  the  position  of  Nor- 
way has  changed  completely  from  that  which  she  occu- 
pied at  that  time.  And  the  Stotio  adds  that  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England  are  directly  interested  In  Scan- 
dinavian politics.  For  each  one' of  these  statea  it  must 
be  a  matt«r  of  the  greatest  significance  under  whose 
particular  influence  Norway,  aft«r  her  separation  from 
Sweden,  will  fall. 

The  day,  then,  following  that  dissolution  of 
the  union  for  wjiosc  revolutionary  character 
Norway  is  alone  responsible,  Russia  sounds  a 
first  warning  signal. 

Russia  already  brands  Norway,  marks  it  as  a  future 
bone  of  contention  between  the  three  great  powers 
neighboring  on  Norway,  and  she  lets  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  none  of  those  powers  singly  dare  lake  her 
under  its  protection,     "  Europe  do«B  not  like  changes, *" 
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it  has  been  said.  The  Norwegian  revolution  has  caused 
a  most  disastrous  shifting  of  the  north  European  balance 
of  power ;  the  responsibility  rests  upon  those  men,  Mich> 
elsen,  LOvland,  Nansen,  and  others  who  incited  their 
countrymen  to  a  rash  step  for  which  they  are  now  glori- 
fied as  heroes  of  liberty.  They  will  one  day  stand  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Europe  and  of  history,  and  it  will 
be  a  severe  sentence  that  will  be  passed  upon  them  and 
their  deeds. 

It  can  now  be  understood,  Dr.  Hedin  con- 
tinues, why  the  Swedes  maintain  an  attitude  of 
quiet  and  calm. 

We  know  the  Russians  but  too  well.  The  Swedes 
and  the  Russians  respect  each  other  on  the  strength  of 
this  ancient  experience,  and  there  is  a  heartfelt  wish  on 
both  sides  of  the  Baltic  that  the  peace  between  us  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years*  duration  may  not  be  broken  by 
any  sort  of  discord.  Norway  does  not  possess  this  ex- 
perience, and  its  f orevnost  organs  of  the  press  Youch  for 
it  that  Russia  positively  does  not  need  an  ice-free 
Atlantic  harbor,  not  even  after  she  has  been  driven 
from  the  Pacific  What  did  the  SXovo  mean  by  its  first 
warning  signal  ?  On  the  side  of  the  Eng]  Ish  it  nas  been 
said  that  such  a  warning  announces  impending  action. 
They  can  then  say:  '*We  warned  you  to  absolve  us 
from  the  responsibility  which  we  assumed ;  now  you 
yourself  must  bear  the  consequences.''  Finmarken  is 
Norway's  blind-gut,  and  on  account  of  the  excesses  of 
that  country  this  blind-gut  is  more  than  ever  exposed 
to  infiammation.    Let  us  assume  that  the  operation  by 


which  **  this  useless  and  superfiuous  part  of  the  body  " 
is  removed  passes  off  very  smoothly,  and  time  heals 
every  wound. 

Sweden,  we  are  assured,  will  not  hasten  to  the 
succor  of  the  patient  with  <<  a  supply  of  strength- 
ening iron  pills  kept  on  band  for  his  benefit.'* 
Russia  does  not  aspire  to  temtorial  expansion 
in  Europe.  <<  She  may  thank  Heaven  if  she  suc- 
ceeds in  maintaining  her  present  possessions.'* 

But  it  may  some  time  happen  that  Russia  will  think 
it  necessary  for  her  to  have  an  Atlantic  port  which 
shall  be  thirty  or  forty  sailing  days  nearer  to  England 
than  Alexandrovsk,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  she  need  not  step  upon  one  foot  of  Swedish  soil. 
What  would  England  do  in  the  face  of  such  an  event  ? 
Fortify  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ?  Increase 
her  navy,  since  a  portion  of  it  would  be  constantly  sta- 
tionary on  account  of  the  threatening  neighborhood  of 
Russia?  A  new  Balkan  Peninsula  Scandinavia  can 
hardly  become  as  long  as  we  Swedes  maintain  the  calm 
dictated  by  sagacity.  But  Norway  may  one  day  become 
a  new  Korea,  when  the  political  constellation  presents 
a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  does  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  alone  the  geographical  resemblance 
which  prompts  me  to  this  comparison,  but  the  fact, 
which  is  preeminently  true  in  our  time,  that  small 
states,  if  they  offer  even  the  slightest  attraction  to  a 
neighboring  great  i>ower,  and  do  not  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  are  easily  absorbed. 


THE    FALL  OF  THE  KUYPER  MINISTRY  IN  HOLLAND, 


FOR  some  years  a  condition  of  tbings  has  ex- 
isted in  The  Netherlands  scarcely  conceiv- 
able in  connection  with  any  other  constitutional 
government  of  the  present  day, — ^tbe  control  of 
the  government  by  a  clerical  party,  and  that  a 
Protestant  party  of  the  strictest  Calvinistic  type. 
At  the  head  of  this  was,  and  for  that  matter  still 
is,  so  far  as  tbe  party  is  concerned,  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Kuyper,  one  of  the  stanch  est  advocates  and 
supporters  of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  and  tbe 
foremost  leader  of  the  ultra- Calvinistic  wing  of 
tbe  Reformed  Cburcb.  This  energetic  and  ver- 
satile man,  though  such  an  extreme  pietist,  be- 
came premier  of  Holl&nd.  His  ministry  has  just 
been  overthrown,  and  Dr.  Kuyper  has  been  rel- 
egated to  his  study,  where  bis  tireless  pen  elab- 
orates many  a  pamphlet  and  book  and  his  active 
brain  guides  the  affairs  of  the  Standaard^  tbe 
most  conservative  paper  in  tbe  kingdom. 

The  cause  that  led  to  the  fall  of  tbis  ministry 
was  the  adoption  and  formulation  into  a  law  of 
a  new  educational  project,  embracing  both  the 
scliools  of  lower  grade  and  the  universities.  An 
article  in  the  Dutch  review  De  Gids^  of  Amster- 
dam, outlines  the  situation. 

The  new  plan  of  higher  education  contemplated  the 


granting  to  particular  colleges  and  universities  estab- 
lished by  associations  or  corporations  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  national  univer- 
sities, including  what  is  in  Holland  known  as  the  itw 
protnovendi, — the  right  of  conferring  degrees  upon 
graduates.  The  debate  in  the  Chambers  on  this  point 
was  very  sharp.  The  opposition  to  this  law  was  based 
particularly  upon  two  points, — viz.,  (1)  the  permission 
included  in  the  law  to  establish  private  universities  for 
or  with  sectarian  instruction ;  (2)  the  fact  that  by  the 
establishment  of  such  particular  or  private  colleges  or 
universities  the  standard  of  higher  public  education 
would  be  lowered  and  the  former  would  more  and 
more  crowd  the  latter  aside;  and  (8)  that  such  non- 
national  schools  would  require  to  be  supported  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  state,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law. 

Tbe  opposition  to  tbe  new  law  for  lower  educa- 
tion was  based  upon  the  same  general  objectioDS 
as  lay  against  the  law  for  higher  education,  and, 
in  addition,  upon  the  lack  of  proper  safeguards 
furnished  by  the  law  against  the  intrusion  of 
clerical  and  sectarian  influence,  and  the  omission 
of  a  proper  guarantee  that  the  education  given 
in  the  particular  or  private  scbools  should  be 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  that  furnished  by  the 
public  schools. 

Tbe  new  primary-scbool  Uw  also  contemplated 
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the  pensioning  of  all  teachers,  wliether  employed 
in  the  national  or  private  schools.  To  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  the  first-named  there 
was  no  opposition,  because  the  teacher  employed 
by  the  state  is,  ipso  facto^  a  state  official,  and 
therefore  constitutionally  entitled  to  a  pension, 
like  every  other  employee  of  the  state.  But  the 
teacher  in  a  private  school  is  employed  by  a 
privato  association  or  corporation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  civil  list,  which  is  na- 
tional and  governmental. 

These  educational  laws  were  ananimoosly  supported 
by,  if  they  did  uot  wholly  originate  with,  the  clericals, 
or  the  Anti-Revolutionary  party,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, of  which  Dr.  Kuyper  is  the  astute  and  able 
leader  and  head.  They  had  the  undivided  support  also 
of  the  Catholics,  but  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Liberals  and  all  the  anti-clericals,  including  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  Anti-Revolutionists  and  Catholics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Liberals  and  their  allies  on  the 
other,  form,  respectively,  the  Right  and  Left  in  the 
Chambers. 

The  question  was  "  rushed  through  "  and  car- 
ried by  the  Right  by  a  strict  party  vote.  And 
it  was  upon  this  that  the  Kuyper  ministry  went 
before  the  country.  The  elections  for  members 
of  the  Chambers  were  held  on  two  days,  the 
1 6th  and  the  28th  of  June  last. 

DUTCH   ELECTION    METHODS. 

The  Dutch  parliamentary  elections  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  a  mistake  or  incompleteness  in 
the  vote  of  a  district  may  be  rectified  at  a  sub- 
sequent election  to  be  held  within  a  limited 
period  from  the  first.  If,  for  example,  no  can- 
didate secures  the  required  two-thirds  majority 
in  any  district,  another  election  is  set  for  a  sub- 
sequent day  in  the  district  involved.  In  case 
one  person  should  be  elected  to  represent  more 
than  one  district,  as  may  happen,  the  successful 
candidate  selects  the  particular  district  that  he 
prefers  to  represent,  whereupon  another  elec- 
tion is  held  for  candidates  to  fill  the  unsupplied 
vacancies.  This  may  explain  why  there  were 
two  elections  in  Holland,  one  on  June  16  and 
another  on  June  28. 

The  vote  of  the  16th,  though  not  decisive, 
strongly  indicated  how  the  tide  was  turning,  and 
already  proved  a  moral  defeat  to  Dr.  Kuyper. 
The  vote  for  candidates  of  the  Left  was  every- 
where increased.  Even  where  the  government 
remained  victorious,  the  strength  of  the  minori- 
ty of  1901  had  enormously  increased,  and  the 
Anti- Revolutionists,  or  pro-clericals,  had  sus- 
tained correspondingly  severe  losses.  While  the 
Catholics,  who  had,  of  course,  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  new  education  laws,  retained  each  of 
their  twenty-five  seats,  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Kuy- 


per were  defeated  even  in  their  chief  strong- 
holds. The  people  had  indicated  even  in  that 
first  election  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the 
Kuyper  rSgime ;  the  turning-point  had  come  ; 
presently  the  politics  of  the  state  would  change 
for  good. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  June  the  telegraph  flashed 
the  news  of  the  final  vote  throughout  the  kingdom, 
evoking  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  entire  anti-clerical 
population.  As  soon  as  the  bulletins  anywhere  an- 
nounced the  result,  the  crowds  sent  up  a  jubilant  shout 
and  every  tongue  joined  in  some  one  of  the  many  cam- 
paign songs,  such  as  ^*  Kuyper  must  pack  up  and  go, 
hi,  ha,  ho  I**  or,  **In  the  name  of  Freedom,  Kuyper  must 
step  down  and  out  1" 

The  yoke  of  Kuyper  had  been  shaken  off;  the 
man  of  the  common  people,  as  his  adherents  loved  to 
call  him,  had  been  compelled  to  succumb.  The  Left 
had  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  To  be  sure,  they 
had  elected  only  fifty-two  members,  against  the  forty- 
eight  of  the  Right,  a  meager  majority  of  four,  but  yet 
more  than  the  most  sanguine  had  looked  for  on  the  16th. 
The  most  that  was  then  hoped  for  was  a  deadlock, 
which,  however,  would  also  have  compelled  the  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry.  The  thing  of  supreme  impor- 
tance was  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  members  of  the 
Left.  Almost  everywhere,  their  majorities  were  large ; 
even  in  districts  where,  although  success  seemed  as- 
sured, the  Liberals  looked  for  no  more  than  a  narrow 
escape  from  defeat,  the  majorities  reached  into  the  hun- 
dreds. 

The  elections  of  1905  will  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  organized  politics  in  The  Nether- 
lands. Such  tremendous  clerical  majorities  and 
such  bitter  party  hatred  as  have  obtained  in  late 
years  will  be  relegated  to  the  past.  Whether 
Rome  will  remain  true  to  its  late  ally,  the  Prot- 
estant clericals,  may.  well  be  doubted.  The  se- 
verest blow  in  this  contest  falls  upon  Dr.  Kuyper 
himself.  It  i:  his  own  partisans  who  must  pay 
the  score.  The  Anti-Revolutionists,  the  Ortho- 
dox Reformed,  lose  no  less  than  eight  seats, 
while  the  Catholics  retain  every  place  they  held 
before  the  last  elections.  The  Kuyper  govern- 
ment has  received  its  death-blow  in  The  Nether- 
lands. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  the  exit  of  this 
late  premier  and  that  of  one  of  his  notable  predecessors, 
Thorbecke.  When  the  latter  had  to  quit  the  field  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  some  day  he  would  be 
recalled  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Dr.  Kuyper,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  depart  with  no  indication  as  to  what 
the  political  future  may  bring  him.  What  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  entire  confidence  is  that  this  statesman  will 
never  again  guide  the  ship  of  state. 

Although  such  a  small  majority  as  that  in  which  the 
Left  can  count  cannot  give  rise  to  a  strong,  energetic, 
enterprising  government  policy,  the  country  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  inestimable  fact, — viz.,  for  a  cler- 
ical government  there  is  and  can  be  no  longer  room  in 
Holland.  In  this  lies  the  victory ;  and  this  fully  justi- 
fies all  the  exaltation. 
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WHAT  DID  THE  KAISER  SAY  TO  THE  CZAR? 


1'HE  mystery  Burrounding  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Kaieer  and  the  Russian  Czar  od 
the  coast  oi  Sweden,  recently,  haa  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  in  European  periodicals. 
It  will  probably  never  be  known  what  tlieir  maj- 
esties really  said,  but  the  clever  and  celebrated 
political  and  economic  writer,  F.  Naumann,  a 
shrewd  German  who  has  more  than  once  cleared 
up  diplomatic  mysteries,  makes  a  guess  and  pub- 
lishes his  idea  of  the  gist  of  this  conversation  in 
the  Hitfe,  of  Berlin.  Imagining  the  two  mon- 
archs  to  be  sitting  before  the  window  of  the 
cabin  on  the  German  Emperor's  yacht,  Herr 
Xaumann  reports  the  following  conversation  : 

Kaiser;  "Do  you  see  the  little  vessel  out  there  F  It 
iH  probably  a  Swede.  There  is  one  more!  Sball  we 
open  the  window  F    We  are  still  alone." 

CZAB :  "  One  is  never  alone ! " 

Kaiser  :  "Here  we  are  alone." 

Czar  :  "  I  must  speak  with  ;on.  There  Is  eo  much 
on  my  mind,  and  I  need  somebody  who  does  not  want 
something  of  me." 

Kaiser:  "How  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  want 
anything  of  you*  Perhaps  I  do  want  a  great  deal, 
BUlow  has  a  whole  portfoliotul  ot  things  ready  to  he 
preeented  t«  you  at  the  opportune  time.    But  now 


ThbCear  (anxlonsly):  "I  trust  we  are  not  observed." 

Tub  Kaubb  (BBide}:  "It  won't  be  my  r&olt  it  we're  ni 

From  Puuch  (LondoQ). 


speak  out  I  Tou  know  that  our  anceeton  have  treated 
each  other  as  brethren." 

CzAU:  "Will  yon  frankly  tetl  me  what  you  tUuk 
ot  our  position  ?" 

KAISER;  "We  follow  with  r^ret  all  your  steps,  and 
we  hope  that  the  present  time  of  trial  will  soon  be  over, 
or  course,  we  have  but  the  eentimenta  ot  henrtieet 
friendship,  as  nsual." 

Czar  :  "  You  do  not  want  to  uuderstand.  I  feel  aa 
if  everything  were  breaking  down.  I  decided  uot  to  be 
moved  by  anything,  but  when  I  am  aloue,  and  when  I 
see  the  little  ones  !  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  you  would  do." 

Kaiser  :  "Make  peace  and  control  the. revolution." 

CZAR:  "WItte  is  going  over.  The  peace  will  coet 
many  sacrifices,  but  the  war  also.  I  wish  I  had  died 
out  there  !  I  did  not  want  the  war,— it  was  necessitat' 
ed  by  an  injustice  without  equal.  The  day  transmit' 
ting  the  news  about  the  torpedo  fleet  was  terrible. 
And  then  Kuropatkiu.  And  so  It  goes,  month  by 
month.    Sometimes  I  think  nothing  is  true  '." 

Kaiseb:  "Our  people,  the  merchants  of  Hamburg, 
used  to  say  :  'The  flrst damage  is  the  beet,  because  it  is 
tbe  cheapest.'  Yon  must  make  peace,— then  yon  have 
free  hands." 

CzAR:  "And  what  shall  we  do  thenf" 

Kaiser  :  "  That  Is  very  simple.  You  suppose  that 
you  are  Nicholas  I.    Do  you  know  what  he  did  *" 

Czas  :  "  I  know  it,  but  I  do  uot  know  how  he  did  It. 
1  always  thluk  of  Louis  of  France.  He  was  such  a 
man  as  I,  and  at  that  time  the  revolution  was  not  as 
mean  as  now.  Only  think — our  Sergius !  And  all  tbe 
others  1  Now  something  seems  to  have  happened  to  our 
old  honorable  Pobyedonostzev.  Oh  '.  it  is  not  human; 
it  is  barbarous,  pagan  !    Such  a  bell  never  existed  '." 

Kaiser  :  "  Yon  must  be  more  firm.  This  I  have  re- 
M>lved  to  tell  yon,— that,  first,  all  rebellion  must  be 
crushed  before  you  make  the  least  concessions.  If  you 
prove  weak  you  are  lost." 

CZAR:  "But  lam  weak." 

KaiseR:  "We  all  are  but  men.  Yet  a  ruler  mnst 
forget  himself  and  rather  fall  iu  tbe  fight  than  give  up. 
When  he  haa  shown  that  he  is  the  lord,  then  be  shall 
consider  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  but  not  before.  We 
all  stand  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  nobody  knows 
whom  it  strikes  first.  Itisnotonly  soin  Russia.  Come, 
let  us  be  brotherly  and  brave  '." 

Czar  :  "  I  thank  you.    I  will  consider  it." 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  while.  The 
Kaiser  looked  thoughtfully  and  very  seriously 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  wished  to  catch  the 
little  clouds  swimming  away  out  on  the  horizon. 
Itut  tbe  Czar  gazed  on  the  reflection  of  tbe 
looking-glass  in  the  room.  Finally  both  looked 
each  other  in  the  face, 

CzAR:  "What  will  you  do  If  the  Poles  rebel  and 
recede  from  me  *  " 

Kaiser  :  "  We  will  march  on  Warsaw  and  restore  it 

CzAR:  "Would  you  be  doing  that  for  us,  or  for 
yourself  7  " 

Kaiser  ;  "  Both  !  The  division  of  Poland  unites  us 
forever." 

CZAB :  "And  your  soldiers,- what  will  thej  dof 
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Eaiseb  :  "  They  will  march." 

CzAR:  "They  will  ...  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
believe  in  anything  more  in  the  world.  You  know  the 
incident  at  Odessa — you  know  it." 

Kaiser  :  "  Do  you  wish  another  cigarette  ? " 

Czar  :  "  Xo ;  I  do  not  smoke  very  much,  thank  you." 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  while.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Czar  was  more  comforted.  He  also 
started  the  conversation  this  time. 

Czar  :  **  What  sort  of  a  constitution  would  you  allow 
after  the  crushing  of  the  revolution  ?" 

Kaiser  :  "After  the  crushing  of  the  revolution  I 
would  be  liberal ! " 

Czar  :  "  Somebody  told  me  that  the  Prussian  consti- 
tution of  1876  would  be  suitable  for  us.  I  do  not  know 
it  very  well.  I  think  it  was  provincial  self-govern  men t, 
but  no  general  parliament." 


Kaiser  :  "  A  strong  government  can  rule  with  any 
constitution." 

Czar:  "Also  with  a  revolutionary  right  of  suf- 
frage ? " 

Kaiser  :  "  That  also.  It  must  only  have  conquered 
first." 

Czar  :  "I  know  so  very  few  men.  You  do  not  know 
how  narrow  a  life  I  live.  What  keeps  me  is  the  duty, 
not  the  hope.  I  have  the  duty  of  holding  old  Russia 
as  long  as  I  live." 

Kaiser  :  "  There  is  no  such  duty.  There  only  exists 
the  duty  for  us  to  hold  the  inherited  i)ower.  Nobody 
can  uphold  old  conditions." 

CZAR:  "You  are  the  West  Europeans.  You  have 
other  feelings  than  we.  Russia  is  a  world  for  itself. 
How  tir«d  I  am  of  all  the  misery  around  I  I  love  this 
world  and  would  die  for  it.  If  I  give  this  up,  any  wind 
will  blow  me  away.  I  remain  a  Russian,  and  Grod  will 
save  Russia.  ...  I  believe  he  will  do  it." 


THE    FRATERNIZING  OF  THE  BRITISH   AND  FRENCH  NAVIES. 


A  STUDY  of  the  international  significance 
of  the  visit  made  by  the  British  fleet  to 
Brest  and  the  exchange  visit  of  the  French  fleet 
to  Portsmouth  is  presented  by  Arnold  White  in 
the  National  Review.  This  writer  points  out  the 
peculiar  appropriateness  of  Brest  as  a  meeting- 
place,  since  *•  the  very  names  of  the  streets  in 
this  French  town  speak  of  the  long  struggle  of 
five  great  wars  with  England."  Mr.  White  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  effect  on  tlie  world's  peace 
of  this  drawing  together  of  England  and  France. 
He  believes  it  will  neutralize  the  influence  of 
Germany,  which  he  regards  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  peace.  The  visit  of  the  English  fleet 
to  Brest,  he  declares,  <<  marks  the  shifting  of  .tlie 
center  of  gravity  in  international  affairs  through- 
out the  world."  There  was  no  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance of  speechmaking,  but,  one  after  another, 
Frenchman  succeeding  Englishman,  tlie  naval 
officers  **  expressed  in  almost  identical  language 
the  desire  of  all  that  the  home  life  of  France 
and  England  may  be  maintained  intact,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  two  navies  might  be  used  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Shrewd  men  these;  firm  supporters  of  law  and 
order;  hostile  to  marauders  and  hooligans,  more  es- 
pecially to  imperial  wrongdoers.  The  one  cry  of  these 
honest  men  was  that  between  France  and  England 
there  was  nocaose  of  quarrel,  and  that  there  were  many 
interests  in  common,  and  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
Narrow  Seas  should  be  exercised  strictly  in  the  inter- 
est of  universal  peace.  There  is  no  occasion  to  put  the 
dots  on  the  "i^s,**  but  these  honest  mariners,  bred  in 
*  storms,  did  not  refrain  from  indicating  the  quarter  in 
which  dirty  weather  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  White  refers  to  a  number  of  excellent 
points  in  the  French  naval  equipment  which  it 


would  be  well  for  England  to  study.  The  French 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  English  in  naval 
matt(jr8,  he  declares,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Britons  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  French. 
*'  It  is  commonplace  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
materiel  our  neighbors  have  always  led  the  van. 
In  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  French  naval  con- 
structors furnished  the  models  whicii  were  after- 
ward imitated  in  the  British  navy."  In  many 
other  points,  such  as  in  the  good  cooking  of  food, 
in  holding  the  loyalty  of  the  men  and  listening 
to  any  complaints  they  wish  to  make,  in  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  the  French  sailors  are  citi- 
zens before  they  are  sailors,  and  in  other  points, 
the  navy  of  the  republic  deserves  close  study  by 
Britons. 

In  a  current  number  of  the  Graphic^  the  Lon- 
don illustrated  weekly,  M.  Edouard  Lockroy, 
late  French  minister  of  marine,  has  a  study  of 
the  French  navy  which  presents  in  brief  form 
some  interesting  data.  He  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  French  navy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  still  governed  by  regula- 
tions which  date  back  to  Richelieu  and  Colbert. 
As  regards  oflBcers,  he  declares  they  are  among 
the  most  highly  trained  men  in  Europe.  Em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  the  French  navy,  by  the 
number  of  its  battleships  and  the  high  standard 
of  its  men,  is  the  second  in  Europe  and  the  first 
on  the  Continent,  M.  Lockroy  proceeds  to  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  elements  in  France's  naval 
force.  Asa  whole,  he  declares,  the  distinctive 
element,. that  of  '' protection,"  is  :much  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  entire  navy,  than 
in  other  countries. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  maritime  frontiers,  to 
put  the  country  under  the  protection  of  disembarka- 
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tions,  and  to  prevent  the  blockade  ot  dockyftvdH  and 
port!!,  has  dominat«d  the  minds  of  the  Keneral  atafT 
AUd  the  Chambers.  No  nation  hns  constructed  more 
destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  Huhmarines ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  in  these  last-Damet]  veHsels  that  the  skill  of  our 
shipbuilders  is  most  conspicuously  apparent.  France 
was  the  first  to  make  use  ot  submarines.  Among  these 
vesselB,  the  moat  remarkable  type  would  seem  to  be  that 
called  the  "submersible."  It  can  be  navigated  on  the 
narface  as  easily  as  a  destroyer,  which  in  fta  elegant 
shape  it  resembles ;  and  it  can  dive  down  in  a  very  few 


mtnutes.  Its  epeed  U  consider- 
able: Itn  sphere  of  action  rela- 
tively extended  ;  and  the  latest 
ojcperlments  made  at  Cher- 
bourg have  shovn  that  in  time 
of  war  It  could  take  the  offen- 
sive and  be  a  formidable  oppo- 

France  const  rue  tB  very 
large  vessels  successfully, 
he  reminds  us,  although 
these  are  not  homogeneous 
enough  in  plan  and  are  very 
expensive  to  build.  One 
great  fault,  he  points  out, 
is  that  certain  ships  are  not 
sufficiently  provided  with 
guns. 

This  defect  has  been  reme- 
died in  the  latest  types  of  war- 
ships,   which    will    be    abim- 
n  AT  BRB8T.  dantly  provided  with  guns.    At 

the  same  time.  It  shonld  be 
stated  that  if  the  quantity  ot  guns  is  not  always 
what  it  Khnuld  be,  the  quality  in  absolutely  of  the  high- 
est. Theartillery  of  the  French  navy  may  claim,  with 
Justice,  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Considerable 
progre!<s  has  l>een  made,  not  only  in  the  construction 
ot  the  guns  and  in  the  making  ot  powder,  but  In  the 
rapidity  of  firing.  The  gung  of  larger  caliber,  which 
have  already  been  made  rapid-flrers,  are  soon  to  be, 
on  the  new  ships,  absolute  quick-firers.  In  actual  n^ar- 
tare  this  will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  will  make  up 
for  other  detects. 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  NAVY. 


IN  the  Nuova  Anlologia  (Rome),  Signor  Fe- 
derico  di  Falma  writes  with  understanding 
paitly  based  on  residence  in  the  United  States 
of  "The  Development  of  the  North  American 
Navy."  He  says  that  PreBident  Roosevelt's  dec- 
laration to  tlie  parliamentary  delegates  that  he 
was  an  apostle  of  peace  must  not  lead  the  world 
to  think  that  he  is  ingenuous  enough  to  neglect 
to  prepare  for  any  eventuality  of  war.  In  fact, 
he  thinks  that  "the  political  act  of  greatest  im- 
portance accomplished  by  the  President, — and 
that  concerns  also  the  foreign  powers, — is  the 
rapid  development  that  he  has  sought  to  give 
to  the  North  American  navy."  It  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  all  European  powers,  and  has 
alarmed  a  few.     The  writer  continues  : 

The  Americans  have  understood  in  time  that  true 
economic  greatness  cannot  exist  if  not  guaranteed  by  a 
large  and  efficient  navy.  For  statesmen  that  have  a 
free  and  complete  vision  of  the  political  and  economic 
problem,  the  navy  is  not  a  costly  and  pn-ssive  element 
to  be  confounded  with  many  other  parasitic  expengee, 


but  a  productive  element  that  enarant«es  existing 
riches,  that  helps  to  create  others,  tbat  makes  feared 
and  respected  its  own  flog  in  near  and  distant  seas,  that 
aids  treat'-v,.  of  every  nature  between  his  own  nation 
and  others,  tkat  is  an  element  of  fraternity  and  petice 
between  peoples,  that  is  a  weighty  Instrument  of  civili- 
zation, that  is  on  efficient  and  secure  guaranty  of  the 
lnt«rest8  and  rights  ot  its  own  territory. 

Signor  di  Palma  takes  little  stock  in  the  charge 

that  easy  victory  over  the  Spaniards  has  intoxi- 
cated us  with  the  idea  of  conquest,  while  fully 
allowing  for  the  stimulus  aQorded  marine  and 
army  spirit  by  the  late  war.  He  says  that  they 
are  wrong  who  see  contradiction  between  our 
programme  of  industry  and  that  of  the  navy, 
"These  two  weighty  coefficients  of  a  nation, 
economic  greatness  and  maritime  power,  mu- 
tually complete  each  other."  In  the  light  of  re-  - 
cent  Russian  disasters,  the  United  States  is  to  be 
praised  for  its  foresight. 

If  possibly   America  cherishes  jealously  and 
secretly  some  project  of  war  against  a  Europot.u 
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power  (which  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert),  and 
her  navy  plans  are  for  very  definite  purposes, 
still  he  thinks  that  <^  a  country  that  has  labqred 
for  more  than  a  century,  intensely,  feverishly, 
without  truce  or  rest,  to  form  the  limitless  edi- 
fice of  its  riches  and  its  commerce  will  not 
press  lightly  forward  in  a  policy  of  adventure, 
which  might  compromise  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
work  that  forms  the  greatest  glory  of  young 
America."  But  if  war  should  come,  the  United 
States  would  be  ready,  and  would  spare  no  sacri- 
fice in  the  hope  of  victory. 

One  danger  the  writer  foresees, — that  of  find- 
ing men  enough  to  man  the  ships  when  complete. 
The  forty-nine  new  vessels  will  require  about 
twenty  thousand  men.     These  men  do  not  now 


exist, — that  is,  as  trained  sailors, -^and  especially 
not  as  the  specialists, — machinists,  stokers,  elec- 
tricians, torpedo-men,  artillery-men  etc.,  —  of 
which  navy  crews  are  now  made  up.     He  asks  : 

Will  it  suit  the  AmericaD  workmen,  who  earn  two, 
three,  and  four  dollars  a  day,  working  eight  hours  od 
land,  in  factories,  enjoying  liberty  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  having  about  a  hundred  holidays  a  year,  to  re- 
nounce such  conditions  to  enroll  themselves  as  simple 
marines  ?  I  do  not  believe  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
American  navy  gives  the  high  pay  of  a  dollar,  net,  a  day. 

He  points  out  that  this  is  already  the  difficulty 
in  Europe,  where  the  workmen  enjoy  far  less  of 
pay  and  liberty  than  here,  and  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sea  exercise  a  much  greater  fascina- 
tion than  in  America. 


IS  EMIGRATION  RUINING  ITALY? 


THE  question  of  Italian  emigration  is  quite  as 
much  discussed  in  Italy  as  is  that  of  Italian 
immigration  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Nuova 
Antologi'a  (Rome),  Senator  Angelo  Mosso  consid- 
ers all  sides  of  the  problem,  historically,  sta- 
tistically, and  economically,  and  some  of  his 
statements  and  conclusions  are  corrective  of  mis- 
apprehensions prevalent  here.  Several  other 
articles  appear  in  current  Italian  reviews,  as  will 
be  mentioned. 

The  Italian  population  in  foreign  countries 
has  grown  thus  :  1881,  1,032,392;  1891,  1,983,- 
206;  1901,  3,458,024;  1905,  above  4,000,000. 
The  causes  of  this  emigration,  larger  than  from 
any  other  country  save  Ireland,  are  complex  and 
various.  Senator  Mosso  finds  the  roots  of  it 
back  in  ancient  Roman  times,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized in  religious  customs.  Rome  has  ever  been 
"a  vortex  about  which  human  currents  are 
drawn  by  a  mysterious  power  in  the  continuous 
renewal  of  civilization.  In  many  languages  romeo 
became  a  synonym  of  *  pilgrim.*  " 

The  migration  of  peoples,  though  influenced 
by  other  causes,  is  as  natural  as  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. The  demand  for  labor  of  certain  kinds 
draws  from  those  regions  which  are  oversupplied 
with  vigorous  workmen.  Travel  has  convinced 
this  writer  that  in  spite  of  the  Italians*  reputa- 
tion for  impulsiveness  and  hot  blood,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  northern  climes  that  their  sobriety  is 
most  appreciated.  Among  Italians  there  is  less 
separation  between  rich  and  poor  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  their  sociability  is  greater,  and  the 
workmen  have  more  solidarity  and  cooperation. 
Vivacity  of  language  and  gesture  are  merely  su- 
perficial, covering  a  solid  base.     He  continues  : 

Emigration  is  an  inevitable  need  and  a  form  of  mod- 


ern life  for  the  Italians,  because  it  conforms  to  their 
character.  The  state  should  guide  the  emigrants ;  no 
intimidation,  no  social  consideration,  should  check  our 
diffusion  into  foreign  countries.  Emigration  is  for  us 
not  a  blood-letting,  but  a  strengthening,  remedy ;  not  a 
dangerous  crisis,  but  a  growing  fever,  like  that  which 
comes  to  youth,  and  from  which  the  body  issues  stron- 
ger and  better  formed. 

Poverty  may  determine  emigration,  but  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  he  says.  Sardinia, 
far  poorer  than  Upper  Italy,  has  no  emigration, 
while  the  women  of  rich  Lombardy  go  to  Lyons 
silk  mills  because  their  dexterity  is  in  demand. 

The  emigrant  is  usually  a  poor  person  discontented 
with  his  state,  and  a  member  of  the  proletariat  nobler 
than  the  others.  His  will  is  stronger,  making  him  car- 
ry through  his  resolutions,  dominate  circumstances, 
launching  hiLiself  into  the  vortex  of  the  unknown. 

In  the  article  is  given  a  table  showing  the 
countries  for  which  Italian  emigrants  departed 
during  1904,  to  a  total  of  471,191,  besides  35,- 
545  who  did  not  require  passports.  The  United 
States  leads,  with  168,789,  but  Switzerland  took 
52,763,  Germany  55,049,  and  Argentina  51,779. 
However,  Italy's  numerical  loss  is  small,  for 
Senator  Mosso  says  that  practically  all  Italian 
emigration  is  temporary.  In  proof  he  cites  from 
Senator  Bodio's  figures  presented  to  Parliament 
for  the  movement  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
These  are:  1902,  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
201,269;  returned  to  Italy,  57,955;  1903,  ar- 
rived, 232,528  ;  returned  to  Italy,  88,293  ;  1904, 
•arrived,  156,764;  returned  to  Italy,  140,164. 
In  Europe,  almost  all  the  workmen  leave  Italy 
in  the  spring  and  return  in  the  autumn,  and 
many  of  those  who  go  to  Argentina  pass  only 
the  season  of  agricultural  activity  there  and  re- 
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turn  to  Italy  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Also, 
Italy's  increase  of  population  by  birth  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  a  year. 

This  enormous  movement  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  a  year  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
transportation  industry.  The  writer  lists  forty- 
nine  steamships  given  up  solely  to  third -class 
passenger  traffic,  and  minor  companies  bring  the 
number  to  nearly  one  hundred.  The  passage 
money,  at  very  cheap  rates,  amounts  to  180,- 
000,000  lire  a  year  (|{36,000,000),  and  about  ten 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  Italy  in  stim- 
ulating and  caring  for  this  traffic.  Nine  years 
ago,  there  were  twelve  thousand.  These  ticket 
agents  bring  all  sorts  of  arguments  and  pressure 
to  bear,  and  induce  many  to  undertake  the 
voyage  that  of  themselves  could  not  break  the 
bonds  of  inertia  and  hard  circumstances.  These 
agents  often  add  Usury  to  their  profits,  and  work 
great  hardship.  Then  there  are  unauthorized 
agents  for  foreign  transportation  lines  who  work 
still  more  nefariously.  In  the  past  two  years, 
six  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  arrested. 

SOME    PREVENTIVE    MEASURES. 

Senator  Mosso  touches  on  measures  taken  to 
limit  or  repress  Italian  immigration  into  Eu- 
ropean countries,  especially  France,  where  even 
violence  has  been  resorted  to,  but  this  subject  is 
more  extensively  treated  in  an  article  on  "  Ital- 
ians in  Foreign  Countries,  "  in  the  Rassegna  Na- 
zionale  (Florence),  by  Giuseppe  Prato.  In  the 
same  number  of  that  magazine  Dr.  Guido  Gray 
writes  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  aid  socie- 
ties for  emigrants,  and  "A  Piedmontese"  on 
<<  The  Future  of  Italians  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Signor  Prato  shows  that  owing  to  the  density 
of  population  in  Italy  and  the  lack  of  capital  for 
productive  industry  it  is  necessary  that  from 
two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand leave  Italy  each  year.  The  last  census 
gives  Italy  an  average  of  113  (or  1 1 6)  *  inhab- 
itants per  square  kilometer,  while  Germany  has 
97  (or  104),  Austria  80,  and  France  72  (or  74), 
although  the  latter  countries  have  more  tillable 
soil  and  fewer  malaria-infested  districts.  He 
mentions  the  achievements  of  Italians  in  other 
countries,  the  fine  buildings  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
the  flourishing  colonies  of  Brazil,  which  has 
1,100,000  Italians,  the  Asti  colony  in  California, 
the  model  fruit  farms  of  Louisiana  and  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  great  building  enterprises  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  the  solid  commercial  houses  in 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  the  cafes,  restau- 
rants, and  hotels  of  London  and  Barcelona,  and 


*  Writers  in  these  articles  gire  the  different  figures. 


the  thousands  of  farms  of  Sicilian  peasants  in 
Tunis,  where  there  are  three  Italians  to  one 
Frenchman.  In  spite  of  these,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing hostility  to  the  Italian  and  other  foreign 
workmen.  The  trade-unions  have  excluded  them 
from  almost  all  British  shops  and  factories.  The 
Australian  Commonwealth,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  British  Columbia,  have  all  passed  strict 
laws  against  immigration  and  contract  labor. 
"But,"  says  Signor  Prato,  "it  is  the  United 
States  that  represents  for  us  the  most  disquieting 
uncertainty,"  and  he  quotes  the  rather  florid 
language  of  Congressman  Sherman,  now  consul 
at  Liverpool,  in  proof  of  the  feeling  here  that 
we  should  cease  to  be  a  "  foster-mother  for  the 
oppressed  "  and  should  "  choose  our  collaborators 
in  keeping  this  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world." 
Whether  proposed  legislation  takes  the  form  of 
excluding  the  illiterates  (among  Italians  48  per 
cent.)  or  limiting  the  number  from  any  country 
to  60,000  or  80,000,  Signor  Prato  says  it  would 
be  foolish  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  near  possibil- 
ity that  "the  door  to  fruitful  industry  and 
eventual  fortune  "  may  be  at  least  partially  closed. 
The  writer  signing  himself  "  A  Piedmontese  " 
has  studied  the  immigration  question  during 
residence  in  this  country,  and  appcara  well  in- 
formed. After  commenting  on  the  complex  ra- 
cial characteristics  of  the  American,  he  finds  it 
strange  that  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  arc 
considered  as  forming  part  of  American  life, 
while  the  Italians  are  still  considered  intruders, 
and  meet  with  opposition  and  discouragement. 
He  says  Italians  have  done  for  America  more 
than  the  sons  of  any  other  country.  Columbus 
discovered  it ;  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  it  its 
name ;  Sebastian  Cabot,  Venetian,  disco yered 
much  of  it ;  Enrico  Tonti  shared  in  all  tlie  dis- 
coveries of  La  Salle  ;  Antonio  Meucci  he  calls 
the  true  inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  General 
di  Cesnola  and  Marconi  are  cited  as  recent  bene- 
factors of  Italian  race.  The  reasons  for  opposi- 
uon  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Many  suppose,  erroneously,  that  Italian  immi- 
grants are  like  swallows  that  have  no  fixed  residence ; 
that  they  put  aside  vast  sums  of  dollars  and  give  little 
profit  to  American  commerce. 

2.  Others  say  that  our  immigrants  are  the  **  scum  of 
Italy,''  and  a  mass  of  poor  people  worse  than  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  negn^oes,  who  take  up  only  the  vilest  trades. 

8.  The  Itfilians  are  quick  in  anger,  and  know  how  to 
use  the  knife  and  the  dagger ;  by  many  they  are  consid- 
ered as  anarchists,  maJSHa  members  and  camorristi  of 
the  first  order,  and  a  race  of  ignoramuses. 

4.  The  Protestants  oppose  the  Italians  because  they 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  come  to  America  to  swell  the 
army  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  The  American  clergy  neglect  oar  immigrants  be- 
cause they  contribute  little,  if  any,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
local  parish,  and  because  the  priests  do  not  know  Italian. 
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d.  After  the  bmtal  deed  at  New  Orleans,  when  a  sav- 
age populace  took  summary  justice  ou  eleven  Italiaqs, 
hate  and  opposition  toward  these  grew  immeasurably. 

These  objections  he  takes  up  in  detail  and  ex- 
plains or  controverts.  He  adds  :  "  Judging  by 
what  is  being  done  for  the  Italians  on  the  moral 
and  economic  sides,  I  believe  it  to  be  certain 
that  our  colonies  will  flourish  and  form  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  United  States."  Distrust  of 
Italians  from  other  provinces  and  conservation 
of  dialects,  a  tendency  to  irreligion,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  younger  generation  to  drop  the  Ital- 
ian language  aiid  be  entirely  American  he  re- 
gards as  evils,  and  the  padrone  system  and  the 
secret  criminal  societies  are  others. 

WHY    don't    the    ITALIANS   GO    SOUTH  ? 

The  turning  of  the  immigration  current  to  the 
South  the  writer  thinks  would  be  of  immense 
benefit,  but  the  poor  results  so  far  achieved 
through  official  channels  are  discouraging.  They 
are  due  to  the  clannishness  and  poverty  of  the 
newly  arrived.  The  problem,  he  thinks,  would 
be  solved  if  the  immigrants  could  be  landed  at 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston  instead  of  at 
Northern  ports.  Ambassador  Mayor  des  Plan- 
ches is  working  to  this  end,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Gould  railway  system,  though  not  with- 
out opposition  from  some  quarters.  Efforts 
a^rainst  illiteracy  and  irreligion  and  for  informa- 
tion in  the  Italian  press  about  American  life, 
American  machinery,  and  opportunities  in  the 
South  or  other  agricultural  sections  he  considers 
can  do  much  to  remedy  present  evils.  As  is 
shown  in  the  article  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gray, 
various  societies  are  aiding. 

In  the  Nuova  Antologia,  Senator  A.  di  San 
Giuiiano,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Congress  at  St  Louis,  in  1904,  discusses 
fully  "  Italian  Emigration  to  the  United  States." 
The  temporary  diminution  last  year  he  ascribes 
to  economic  and  political  causes  in  this  coun- 


try, and  not  to  restrictive  enforcement  of  our 
laws,  as  stated  by  J.  D.  "Whelpley  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Moreover,  this  year's  in- 
crease is  marked.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
loss  of  valiant  workers,  the  immediate  advan- 
tages to  Italy  of  emigration  he  states  to  be  the 
rise-  in  wages  in  Italy,  the  sending  home  of 
money  to  Italy  (from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
a  year),  and  the  increase  of  Italian  exports  of 
certain  products  demanded  by  the  emigrants  or 
sold  by  them.  The  disadvantages  are  the  exo- 
dus of  youthful,  productive  force,  to  be  returned 
often  in  conquered,  older  men,  beaten  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  life  in  America ;  the  loss  of 
the  small  capital  carried  by  the  emigrants 
($2,219,745  in  the  fiscal  year  1901-02),  the  compe- 
tition of  products  grown  or  made  in  America 
with  similar  Italian  products, — wine,  alimen- 
tary pastes,  and  oranges  being  the  chief, — and 
the  abandoning  of  farm  land  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  He  quotes  a  resident  of  the  Molise  region 
as  saying  that  the  exodus  of  10,000,  12,000,  and 
finally  15,000  a  year  from  that  region  was  its 
salvation  from  direst  misery. 

This  writer  says  the  Italians  have  done  well 
in  agriculture  only  where  they  could  reproduce 
their  own  methods  of  culture  and  keep  up  their 
community  life.  With  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration Sargent,  he  doubts  if  any  large  number 
of  Italians  can  be  induced  to  go  to  the  farms  of 
the  Southwest,  either  as  farmhands  or  as  small 
proprietors,  for  reasons  that  he  states  at  length. 
But  if  Italians  do  not  yield  to  American  desires 
and  cease  massing  in  the  cities,  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  certain.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
the  immigrants  over  our  vast  territory,  and  their 
employment  on  a  large  scale  in  agriculture,  de- 
pend on  so  many  complex  causes  connected  with 
economic  and  social  life  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment can  influence  it  little,  particularly  since 
the  Americans  are  so  jealous  of  any  foreign  in- 
terference and  Italy's  means  are  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  London  Times  by 
Prof.  AUeyne  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  the  tropics  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  England.  Professor  Ireland 
has  been  employed  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  trop- 
ical dependencies  of  all  nations,  on  a  commission 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  recently 
read  a  paper  before  the  Colonial  Institute  on 
<*The  British  Empite  in  the  East,"  which  ap- 


pears in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Ireland's  paper  is  that 
heat  is  incompatible  with  liberty,  that  self-gov- 
ernment becomes  impossible  when  the  mercury 
climbs  above  a  certain  point  in  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer,  and  that  the  heat  belt  of  the  world 
can  never  be  governed  decently  excepting  when 
under  the  more  or  less  despotic  control  of  nations 
born  in  cooler  regions. 
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THE  HEAT  BELT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Professor  Ireland  remarks  : 

The  first  point  which  impresses  the  observer  when  he 
considers  the  British  Empire  in  the  far  East  is  that  all 
the  territoiies  comprised  in  it  lie  within  the  great  heat 
belt  which  girdles  the  earth  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parallels  of  30  degrees. 

The  whole  of  our  far-£]astern  empire  is  under  the 
direct  political  control  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  we 
do  not  find  in  it  a  single  dependency  in  which  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  rests  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  an 
elected  legislature.  If  we  wish  to  discover  this  form  of 
government  within  the  British  Empire,  we  must  go  out- 
side the  heat  belt, — to  the  Cape,  to  Australia,  to  Canada. 

This  by  itself  is  sufficiently  striking;  but  if  we 
enlarge  the  field  of  our  inquiry  we  find  that  what  is 
true  of  the  far  East  is  true  of  practically  the  whole  of 
Africa  and  of  the  whole  of  America,  in  so  far  as  those 
continents  lie  within  the  heat  belt. 

HOW    HEAT    AFFECTS    POLITICS. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  one  speaker 
referring  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  teaching 
and  governing  classes  in  India,  he  said : 

You  find  that  their  life  also  is  restricted  by  climate 
in  a  way  which  Europeans  can  hardly  realize.  There  is 
far  less  free  intercourse  between  them.  I  will  give  you 
a  simple  illustration.  In  going  round  India,  inquiring 
into  the  operations  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  isolation  of  the  colleges.  You 
found  institutions  in  the  same  town  all  very  much  of 
the  same  class  doing  good  work,  which  appeared  to 
know  nothing  of  one  another,  and  to  have  no  associa- 
tion one  with  the  other.  The  explanation  is,  I  believe, 
simply  that  the  climate  makes  it  impossible  to  go  about. 
When  you  have  got  into  your  own  house,  in  India,  you 
may  come  out  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  exercise, 
but  you  are  not  inclined  to  walk  even  half  a  mile  down 
the  street  and  talk  to  your  neighbors. 

To  this  same  malignant  influence  of  excessive 
heat  Professor  Ireland  seems  to  attribute  the  fact 
that 

Representative  institutions  have  proved  a  complete 
failure  within  the  heat  belt.  .  .  .  Now,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  republic  of  Haiti,  there  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment in  tropical  or  in  sub-tropical  America  which 
is  an  independent  native  institution  or  which  includes 
a  true  representation  of  the  natives. 

Haiti  is  no  great  success,  and  among  other 
governments  the  most  successful  are  those  which 
are  least  republican. 

It  is  a  most  striking  fact  that  for  every  revolution 
which  has  occurred  in  Europe  within  historic  times  we 
can  find  a  dozen  in  each  tropical  country.  The  tropical 
revolutions  have  never  had  any  other  real  aim  than  to 
transfer  from  one  party  to  another  control  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  agencies  of  a  despotic  power. 

THE    HOTTER    THE    COUNTRY    THE    MORE    DESPOTIC 

ITS    QOVERNMENT. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween tory  principles  and  excessive  heat.     The 


more  infernal  the  temperature,  the  more  impossi- 
ble is  it  to  apply  liberal  principles  of  government. 
This  is  not  due  to  European  intermeddling.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  every  tropical  country  long 
before  the  European  invasion.  Professor  Ireland 
refers  to  Burma  as  an  illustration. 

• 

For  centuries,  stretching  back  beyond  the  time  when 
England  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma  were  free  to  develop  enlightened  institu- 
tions ;  all  they  had  to  show  at  the  end  was  a  despotism 
strong  in  every  element  of  oppression,  formidable  in 
everything  which  contributed  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 
people,  but  weak  and  inefiicient  alike  in  maintaining 
decent  order  within  its  frontiers  and  in  protecting  itself 
by  diplomacy  or  by  war  against  foreign  aggression.  The 
Malay  Peninsula  affords  an  illustration  no  less  striking 
of  what  native  rule  means  for  the  natives  of  a  tropical 
country.  Here,  again,  the  form  of  government  evolved 
through  uninfluenced  native  activity  was  purely  des- 
potic. There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  a  be- 
lief that  if  the  natives  of  the  tropics  were  given  more 
time  they  would  improve  their  governmental  methods 
and  adopt  the  principle  of  true  representation. 

EXPLOITATION  AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY. 

The  abolition  of  the  native  administrations  is  a  fact 
within  the  domain  of  political  history,  but  the  causes 
of  the  fact  must  be  sought  in  the  field  of  economics. 

First,  there  is  the  effort  to  protect  life  and  property ; 
then  we  see  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice ;  this 
is  followed  by  the  making  of  roads ;  and  this,  in  turn, 
by  the  building  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors, the  laying  of  telegraph  lines  and  submarine  ca- 
bles ;  and  so  on  through  a  whole  series  of  acts  traceable 
to  the  common  origin  of  economic  necessity. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  brief  formula :  in  tropical 
areas  the  colonial  problem  as  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, the  colonial  problem  as  between  each  nation  and 
its  own  dependencies,  and  the  colonial  problem  as  be- 
tween each  dependent  government  and  its  own  sphere 
of  activity  has  always  been  a  problem  in  the  domain  of 
economics.  Or,  to  put  it  even  more  concisely,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  control  and  development  of  tropical  depend- 
encies alike  in  iis  international,  in  its  national,  and  in 
its  internal  aspects  rests,  and  always  has  rested,  upon 
economic  foundations. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE  AND  FREE  WILL. 

As  economic  pressure  and  Christian  morality  have 
been  at  the  root  of  political  progress  in  Europe,  St  is 
useless  to  expect  that  there  can  be  any  natural  growth 
of  political  activity  in  tropical  countries  until  economic 
pressure  and  the  idea  of  free  will  take  the  place  of  eco- 
nomic ease  and  the  philosophy  of  fatalism.  For  although 
the  suffering,  the  stress,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
economic  pressure  are  the  most  apparent  reasons  for 
man^s  efforts  to  secure  relief,  they  are,  in  fact,  founded 
in  a  deeper  cause.  It  is  the  threat  that  man^s  grow- 
ing conviction  of  economic  helplessness  will  destroy  his 
sense  of  free  will,  and  thus  make  him  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  economic  slave,  which  causes  him  to  struggle  so  vio- 
lently in  the  mesh  of  his  economic  environment.  In 
this  struggle  he  is  sustained  by  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  without  the  idea  of  free  will 
Christianity  would  be  an  empty  creed. 
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GREEKS  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES  IN  MACEDONIA. 


A  STATE  of  war  is  virtually  always  existent 
in  the  Balkans, — the  play  of  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious motives  is  so  fierce.  It  is  all  really  a  con- 
flict between  Greek  and  Slav  and  Turk,  according 
to  keen  students  of  the  problem.  As  to  Mace- 
donia, our  knowledge  here  in  the  West  is  very 
imperfect.  The  Greeks  are  not  false  to  their  old 
ideals,  writes  a  Review  reader  in  Constantinople. 
They  are  oppressed  and  cheated  by  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Servians,  particularly  the  former.  This 
correspondent  takes  exception  to  some  state- 
ments quoted  in  this  department  some  months 
ago  from  an  article  by  a  French  writer  (M.  Mes- 
siiny)  on  Macedonia.  In  support  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  Greeks  are  more  numerous  than  the 
French  writer  asserted,  and  that  they  are  uphold- 
ing nobly  the  banner  of  Hellenic  culture,  this 
correspondent  refers  us  to  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  GinSrale  de  Droit  Interna- 
tional Publique  on  the  Christian  schools  of  Mace- 
donia. 

INACCURACY    OF    POPULATION    STATISTICS. 

In  the  rough  conflict  of  the  races  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey,  we  are  reminded  in  this 
article,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  and 
impartial  idea  of  the  numerical  and  moral  value 
of  the  divers  elements  therein.  The  statistics 
are  fallacious  and  deceptive  ;  being  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  and  fancy  of  their  author, 
they  magnify  the  figures  to  such  a  degree  that 
on  the  whole  the  population  of  Macedonia  varies 
from  two  to  five  millions.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  even  approximately  exact 
numbers,  because  in  many  rural  districts  the 
national  conscience  is  hardly  awake,  and  numer- 
ous peasants  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  for 
themselves  to  which  race  they  belong.  For  a 
long  time  all  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  were 
dependent  on  the  Greek  Church.  Now  there  is 
also  a  Bulgarian  Church.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  corresponds  to  ethnological  divisions. 
The  Greek  Patriarchate  still  comprises  Servians, 
Koutzo-Valaques,  and  Bulgarians  also  ;  and  the 
Bulgarian  enarchate,  in  spite  of  its  strictly 
national  character,  comprises  thousands  of  Ser- 
vians. The  sole  national  criterion  is  the  school. 
The  school  is  an  element,  extremely  important 
in  a  country  where  the  instruction  depends  on 
private  initiative  alone,  and  where  it  is  not 
obligatory.  The  construction  of  a  center  of 
learning,  and  the  preference  of  one  school  to 
another,  are,  as  has  been  well  said«  manifesta- 
tions of  national  creed.  "  Moreover,  the  love 
and  progress  of  instruction  denote  the  moral  and 


civilizing  value  of  a  race.  Therefore,  knowing 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  Christian 
schools  in  Macedonia,  we  can  estimate  with  per- 
fect exactness  the  material  and  intellectual  force 
of  the  divers  contending  races,  respectively.'' 

GREEK    AND    BULGARIAN    SCHOOLS. 

The  published  statistics  of  these  schools  indi- 
cate, village  by  village,  the  number  of  the  schools 
in  the  two  vilayets  of  Salonika  and  Monastir,  with 
the  importance  of  the  students  and  the  teaching 
body  of  each  one.  The  statistics  based  on  the 
population,  the  language,  and  the  religion  vary. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  ought  to  be  taken 
more  seriously,  because  the  data  which  they  fur- 
nish are  easily  verified. 

In  the  vilayet  of  Salonika,  which  comprises  twenty- 
six  cazas  (districts),  there  are  in  all  871  schools  (primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  schools  for  girls),  with  1,860 
teachers  of  both  sexes  and  42,998  students.  These  are 
divided  between  the  four  Christian  races, — ^the  Greek, 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Roumanian,— c» 
follows : 

Greek  schools 521  with  787  teachers  82,684  students 

Bulgarian  schools...  819     ''  493        ''  9,544 

Servian  schools 21     "  58        "  588        ** 

Roumanian  schools..    10     ''  28        ''  888        *" 

Totals 871     "     l,8e0        "  48,W8 

Greek  schools  are  found  in  28  districts,  Bulgarian  in 
17,  Servian  in  16,  and  Roumanian  in  4.  So  that  out  of 
a  total  number  of  25  districts  Greek  s<shools  are  lacking 
only  in  2— Kavador  and  Raslik — where  only  Bulgarian 
schools  are  found.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulgarian 
schools  are  not  found  in  8  districts,  in  which  there  are 
only  Greek  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Yeria  and 
Katerina,  where  4  Roumanian  schools  are  found  also. 
In  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  which  comprises  15  districts, 
there  are  in  all  790  schools,  with  1,288  instructors  of 
both  sexes  and  88,684  students.  These  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  nationality  as  follows : 

Greek  schools 477  with  676  teachers  27.106  students 

Bulgarian  schools...  248     ''  380        ''  8,707 

Servian  schools 39     "  117        "  1,619 

Roumanian  schools..    88     ''  60        ''  1,142        " 

Totals 790     "     1,233        "  88,634 

The  Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  and  Servian 
schools,  being  instruments  of  national  propa- 
ganda, are  created  and  helped  almost  only  by  of- 
ficial resources, — by  the  interested  governments. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Blount,  tlie  English  consul- 
general  at  Salonika,  wrote  :  *♦  The  importance  of 
most  of  the  Bulgarian  schools  is  diminished,  I 
think,  by  the  importance  of  the  sums  sent  from 
Bulgaria,  Oriental  Roumelia,  perhaps  even  from 
Russia,  for  their  sustenance  (Blue  Book,  Turkey 
No.  3,  1 889).  Instruments  of  official  propaganda, 
these  schools  have  a  factitious  clientele  recruited 
by  large  pecuniary  subsidies.     All  these  schools 
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are  quite  artificial, — they  have  no  roots  in  Mace- 
donia." 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  schools  is  alto- 
gether different.  They  are  due  to  private  initi- 
ative, and  are  attended  freely,  without  any  aid, 
pecuniary,  moral,  or  physical.  Tha  most  ob- 
stinate Bulgarophile  writers  are  forced  to  rec- 
ognize this. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  educational 
superiority  of  the  Greek  race.  It  denotes  an  intellectual 
value  and  activity  which  the  contending  races  are  far 
from  possessing  in  the  same  degree.  Considered  as  an 
instrument  of  combat  in  the  struggle  of  nationalities 
in  Macedonia,  this  superiority  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
future  of  Hellenism,  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
it  furnishes  to  the  civilized  world  a  consoling  example 
of  what  intelligence  and  reason  can  do  against  brutal- 
ity and  force. 

GREEKS  NOT  WORKING  WITH  TURKS. 

As  to  the  charge  made  by  M.  Messimy  that 
the  Greeks  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
Turks,  the  Review  correspondent  says ;  "  This 
is  a  horrid  slander,  forged  and  spread  about 
by  the  cunning  Bulgarians  and  their  devoted 
friends.  The  course  of  events  proves  just  the 
opposite.'*    The  Bulgarian  comitadjis  (propagan- 


dists), he  continues,  have  started  an  artificial 
movement  in  Macedonia,  just  in  a  country  where 
the  divers  national  interests  are  in  constant 
and  violent  conflict. 

They  wanted  the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  and  help 
them,  so  that  they  might  present  a  strictly  Bulgarian 
movement  as  a  Macedonian  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks  have  not  been  so  simple  as  to  be 
caught  in  this  snare.  The  comitadjis  at  once  put  into 
execution  their  infernal  plan  to  extinguish  the  Greek 
race,  that  strong  and  influential  obstacle  to  their  self- 
ish and  greedy  intentions.  Taxing  the  Greeks  and  mur- 
dering men  and  women  without  distinctfon  brought 
terror  and  calamity  to  the  peaceful  and  disarmed  Mace- 
donians. What  would  the  disinterested  Bulgarophile 
desire  these  poor  Macedonians  to  do  ?  The  Greeks  bad 
to  take  care  of  their  own  existence.  Most  naturally, 
they  applied  for  protection  to  the  ruling  government. 
They  asked  the  Turkish  Government  to  save  them  from 
these  strange  liberators,  who  pretended  to  liberate  them 
from  the  Turkish  rule  by  overtaxing,  plundering,  and 
murdering  them.  Is  that  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  ? 
Did  the  American  citizens  and  schools  ally  themselves 
with  the  Turks  because  they  were  guarded  and  protect- 
ed by  Turkish  soldiers  during  the  Armenian  massacres  f 
Certainly  not !  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  Mace- 
donians. There  is  but  one  difference, — ^that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  guarded  and  faithfully  protected,  while  the 
Greeks  were  not. 


SOME  FRANK  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  GERMANY. 


FOLLOWING  the  remarkably  frank  and, 
in  the  main,  uncomplimentary  impressions 
of  England  by  a  German  resident  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  National  Review  and  were 
quoted  in  our  issue  for  August  is  a  trenchant 
paper  on  some  candid  impressions  of  Germany 
by  an  English  resident  of  many  years  in  the 
Fatherland.  This  writer  also  writes  under  the 
protection  of  a  nom  de  plume.  He  begins  by 
quoting  several  sentences  from  a  recent  edito- 
rial by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view on  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
over  the  Morocco  question.  Dr.  Dillon  said,  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  the  standpoint  of 
the  German  Kaiser  in  the  Morocco  matter  is  not 
the  standpoint  of  the  highly  cultured  and,  in  the 
main,  peaceful  German  people.  It  really  sounds 
like  a  libel,  said  Dr.  Dillon,  "  on  the  Teutonic  na- 
tion to  assert  that  it  grounds  its  security  on  the 
continuance  of  bitter  enmity  between  the  two 
neighbor  nations.  The  sentiment  of  civilized 
races  throughout  tlie  world  would  be  shocked 
at  the  thought  that  any  state  should  base  its  in- 
terests upon  a  perpetual  menjice  of  war  between 
two  other  states.  There  is  something  positively 
fiendish  in  the  notion.*' 


This  English  critic  goes  on  to  elaborate  the 
difference  between  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  the  official  action  of  the 
German  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
eminently  peaceful  views  of  the  solid  German 
business  community  on  the  other  hand.  We 
do  not  know  the  real  views  of  Germans,  he 
declares,  because  "freedom  of  speech  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  is  as  yet  not  possessed  by  the 
German  people."  They  can  only  give  expres- 
sion privately  to  their  opinions.  The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  quote  the  actual  views  of  pri- 
vate German  citizens,  communicated  to  him  in 
private.  He  prefaces  these  by  stating  that  he 
has  lived  in  Germany  many  years,  and  has 
mingled  with  the  plain  people  of  all  descriptions. 
"  He  has  mixed  intimately  with  them,  eaten  with 
them,  drank  with  them,  sang  with  them,  smoked 
wit^h  them,  worked  with  them,  played  with  them, 
talked  with  them,  listened  to  them,  answered 
them,  questioned  them, — man  and  woman,  youth 
and  maid.  He  has  esteemed  much  that  thev 
do,  marveled  at  mucli  they  do,  taught  them 
anything  he  could,  and,  more  especially,  learned 
from  them  anything  he  could.  He  admits  his 
regard  for  them  »nd  his  debt  to  them." 
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PEACEFUL   OEBMANS    <*  OBSCURED    BY   JUNKERDOM. 


n 


The  peaceful  German  people,  he  says,  are  ''not 
far  away,  nor  are  they  blind  or  dumb.  They 
are  only  misinterpreted  and  obscured  by  Jun- 
kerdom."  After  repeating  the  verdict  of  one  of 
tlie  professors  in  a  German  university  on  the 
Kaiser,  to  thie  effect  that  his  imperial  majesty  is 
**in  everything  a  dilettante,  purely  and  solely," 
the  English  critic  quotes  as  follows  an  ea.  nest 
expression  of  opinion  from  ^'a  substantial,  con- 
servative, wealthy  German  business  man,  with  a 
university  doctor's  degree  : " 

Somehow,  we^re  most  of  us  getting  mighty  tired  of 
worshiping  the  image  which  Nehnchadnezzar  the  King 
has  set  up.  At  nearer  view  such  image  seems  to  be 
mostly  clay, — one  iron  toe,  the  army,  with  which  we  are 
kicked.  And  another  iron  toe  is  being  prepared,  an  un- 
necessarily aggrandized  navy,  for  which  we  must  pay, 
and  with  which  there  will  be  further  kicking.  We  are 
disgusted  to  have  suddenly  discovered  that  our  recent 
development  has  been  lopsiued.  Thanks  to  our  native 
habits  of  thrift,  careful  research,  and  thorough  organi- 
zation, our  solid  material  progress  has  surpassed  expec- 
tancy. But  any  approach  to  proportionate  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  us  plain  taxpayers,  who  really 
constitute  the  German  people,  remains  yet  to  be 
achieved.  We  have  been  Hohenzollernized  into  forget- 
ting one  of  the  chief  lessons  drubbed  into  us  by  our 
greatest  schoolmaster.  Napoleon,— the  folly  of  trusting 
to  or,  indeed,  permitting  one-man  power.  Where's  our 
Magna  Charta?  Where's  our  Bill  of  Rights?  Your 
contention  of  some  years  ago  that  in  this  respect  Grer- 
mans  are  practically  living  under  a  conjunction  of  your 
bad  King  John  and  your  bad  King  Charles  I.  proves  so 
near  the  mark  that  the  wonder  is  it  could  ever  have 
been  seriously  contested  by  me.  Thus,  we  have  grown 
even  retrospectively  dissentient,  and  look  back  with  hot 
indignation  and  shame  on  such  acts  as — ^among  others — 
the  Kriiger  telegram  ;  the  **  mailed  fist''  Kiel  speeches ; 
the  Lippe-Detmold  bullying ;  the  KOnigsberg  affair ; 
the  policing  of  refugee  Russians  and  Poles ;  and  the 
pardon,  after  farcical  temporary  detention,  of  murders 
and  outrages  by  ruffians  wearing  our  uniform.  More- 
over, after  recent  exposures,  there  is  much  heart-search- 
ing as  regards  the  real  efficiency  of  our  army.  Is  it, 
despite  everything,  "  bossed"  by  an  irresponsible  ama- 
teur, whose  one  idea  of  attack  is  a  theatrical  charge  of 
massed  cavalry  against  an  intrenched,  modernly  armed 
body  of  infantry  ?  That  appears  certain.  Not  only  ac- 
cording to  foreign  experts  on  our  last  maneuvers,  but 
also  according  to  many  of  our  own  best  officers  who 
consider  their  hereditary  commander-in-chief  a  reac- 
tionary. Fancy  the  ghastly  farce  it  would  l)e  to  hurl 
such  a  huddled  cavalcade  against  enemies  like  the  Jap- 
anese !  And  additional  glittering  squadrons  are  de- 
manded, and  though  at  present  refused  by  the  Reich- 
stag, these  will,  doubtless,  be  eventually  screwed  out  of 
na.  We  used  to  screen  the  Kaiser  to  save  our  own  face. 
He  was  "young;  surrounded  by  evil  flatterers."  But 
the  years  have  robbed  us  of  our  first  excuse,  and,  as 
'well,  taught  us  that  a  benevolent  imagination  had  in- 
vented the  second.  Reverting  to  a  previous  point,  it 
has  become  unpleasantly  disturbing  to  compare  the 


stern  reprisals  dealt  civilians  under  our  absurd  l^e- 
majesU  laws  with  the  opera-bouffe  court-martialing 
and  enjoyable  retreat-before-pardon  "  graciously  "  pro- 
vided military  murderers.  Are  we  getting  i  mpregnated 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  serum  ?  Are  the  ideals  of  equal 
justice  and  political  liberty  envisioning  among  us  f  Any- 
way, numbers  of  my  own  class — myself  included — vote 
Socialist  now. 

GERMAN    FRIENDSHIP    FOR    ENGLAND. 

As  to  the  desire  of  the  great  masses  of  Ger- 
many for  peace,  opposing  the  Kaiser's  militaris- 
tic Jingoism,  this  writer  quotes  a  teacher  in  a 
German  gymnasium  as  saying  : 

Do  you  fancy  that  the  Kaiser  can  love  Deutschland 
half  as  well  as  does  August  Bebel  ?  Which  of  these  two 
men  has  worked  harder  for  her  best  interests?  Which 
works  for  war,  do  you  think  ?  Which  for  peace  ?  We 
hate  the  very  name  of  war.  Thank  God,  our  three  mil- 
lion votes  grow  not  less,  but  more,  day  by  day.  They 
will  ever  be  cast  on  the  side  of  peace.  Every  one  of 
them.  We  desire  to  be  and  remain  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land and  with  all— especially  with  England,  to  whom 
we  industrials  owe  so  much.  Why  not?  We  have  no 
real  cause  of  quarrel  with  aqy  one.  And  it's  a  lie  to  say 
that  we  wish  to  benefit  by  the  quarrels  of  other  nations. 
We  hate  war,  I  tell  you,  and  will  yet  capsize  these  pro- 
fessional cutthroats  who  provoke  and  thrive  on  it. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  continues  the  Eng- 
lish critic,  that  the  standpoint  of  the  German 
Kaiser's  government, — t.e.,  "the  main  interest 
of  Germany  was,  is,  and  will  be  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  immemorial  feud  between  England 
and  France," — is  not  the  standpoint  of  the  bulk 
of  the  German  people.  But  what  can  this  good, 
peace-loving  folk  do  ?  *'  They  dare  not  speak 
their  minds.  Blinded  by  Bismarck's  Titanic 
achievement  of  a  United  Germany,  they  did  not 
realize  that  he  always  and  everywhere  worked 
as  well  for  'my  Master,'  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Thus,  there  was  no  questioning  the  Junker  con- 
stitution he  imposed  upon  them.  How  can  they 
assert  themselves  against  the  extravagant  one- 
man  power  given  by  that  constitution  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  ?  "  One  thing,  however,  they 
will  not  do, — they  will  not  fight  England  for  a 
whim  of  the  Kaiser. 

WHAT    THE    GERMAN    WORKMEN    THINK. 

The  English  critic  closes  with  a  verbatim 
report  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and 
a  German  workingman  who  bade  good-bye  to 
him  on  the  steamship  dock.  Here  is  the  con- 
versation : 

'^  Und  in  welcher  Weise  hei  Ihr  Landslente  wollen 

Sie  iiher  uns  sprechen — zum  Friede  ?  " 

"  Ach,  ja,  lieber  Mann,  zura  Friede" 

'^Zwischen  Deutschland  und  England?" 
*^Ja,  ja.    Zwischen  Deutschland  und  England  fUr 

immer  und  iminer  !    £9  mvs8  so  werden." 
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A  CHINAMAN  ON  THE  CANTON-HANKOW  RAILWAY  DISPUTE. 


A  BRIEF  history  of  the  American  concession 
to  build  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  and 
the  subsequent  developments  which  have  involved 
this  project  in  a  vexed  international  situation, 
lire  given  in  an  article  by  a  Chinese  resident  of 
California,  Mr.  T.  Y.  Chang,  in  the  Dragon  Stu- 
dent, the  oflBcial  organ  of  the  Chinese  Students* 
Alliance  of  America.  Mr.  Chang  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  contract  was  made,  in  1898,  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can company  known  as  the  American- China  De- 
velopment Company.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
were  that  the  Chinese  Government  granted  the 
right  of  way  and  promised  to  issue,  in  install- 
ments, imperial  Chinese  Government  gold  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000  in  gold.  With 
this  sum,  it  was  agreed,  the  company  was  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  complete  the  work,  within 
three  years.  According  to  this  account,  the 
company  failed  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  and,  in  1900,  secured  five  years  more 
in  whicll  to  complete  its  work.  The  actual  con- 
struction was  then  begun  to  the  northward  from 
Canton,  but  the  discovery  was  soon  made  that 
the  company  had  sold  portions  of  its  capital 
stock  to  the  French  and  Belgian  governments. 
These  sales  have  been  so  large  that  the  contract 
had  been  practically  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
the  Belgians,  a  transfer  which  was  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  government 
at  Peking.  The  article  goes  on  to  recount  the 
protest  of  the  Chinese  authorities  against  this 
transfer  of  stock,  the  continued  sale  of  stock, 
and  the  frequent  complaints  against  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  the  road  by  the  people 
of  the  district  through  which  the  tracks  were 
laid.  The  presentation  by  the  company  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  sum  which  the  government  consid- 
ered disproportionate  to  the  work  actually  com- 
pleted led  the  authorities  at  Peking  to  cancel  the 
contract.  When  a  Belgian  was  made  chief  en- 
gineer, with  practical  control  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness, the  American  minister  at  Peking  was  noti- 
fied of  the  resolution  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  cancel.  Then  the  company  began  to  buy 
back  its  capital  stock  from  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, *'  but  it  was  too  late." 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  railway,  Mr.  Chang  considers  the  three 
questions  arising  from  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract, — financial,  legal,  and  diplomatic.  He 
asserts  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  quite 
able  and  willing  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  road,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can company  wnll  lose  nothing  in  the  end.  As 
to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question,  Mr.  Chang 


insists  that,  since  the  American  company  has 
"violated  the  provisions  of  the  contract  it  made 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  the  latter  has  a 
perfect  right  to  annul  the  agreement."  The 
diplomatic  question  is  the  most  difficult  one,  he 
believes.  On  this  point,  he  says,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  "hinge  "  of  the  problem  so  vital 
to  the  national  life  of  China. 

This  hinge  lies  in  the  fact  that,  first,  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway  contract  is  a  contract  made  between 
a  government  and  a  foreign  corporation, — not  between 
two  governments ;  and,  second,  as  railway  is  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  no  foreign  power  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  daty  of  the  American  Government  to 
protect  the  interest  of  its  citizens  who  have  transactions 
with  a  foreign  government  whenever  they  suffer  any 
loss  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  But  as  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  said  contract  is  caused  by  the  illegal  actions 
of  the  company  itself,  it  can  make  no  complaint.  Be- 
sides, the  Chinese  Government  does  not  intend  to  annul 
the  contract  without  providing  adequate  compensations 
for  the  actual  work  done  and  the  actual  funds  advanced 
by  the  company.  It  is,  therefore,  too  clear  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  Grovemment  has  no  right  to 
compel  China,  a  sovereign  nation,  to  continue  a  con- 
tract which  was  made  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  a  body  of  American  citizens,  and  which  was 
already  broken  by  the  latter  party.  It  is  perfectly  right 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  express  its  opinions 
again.st  the  cancellation  of  the  said  contract  by  sending 
notifications  to  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  latter 
has  no  obligation  to  observe  such  notifications,  for  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  formal  diplomatic  representa- 
tions according  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

In  concluding  this  article,  which  we  have 
quoted  to  show  the  logic  of  the  Chinese  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Chang  has  a  few  words  to  say  about 
the  general  attitude  of  his  countrymen  toward 
the  railway  problem. 

The  public  opinion  jn  China  now  is  not  against  the 
construction  of  railways  and  the  opening  up  of  re- 
source^ as  one  who  has  not  realized  the  remarkable 
changes  in  our  country  within  recent  years  might  sup- 
pose ;  but  it  is  strongly  against  the  control  of  railway 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  people  have 
good  reasons  to  fear  dangerous  results  from  foreign  in- 
vasion in  railway  business.  The  Elastern  Chinese  Rail- 
way in  Manchuria,  which  was  built  by  the  Russians 
and  has  been  entirely  under  the  Russian  control,  is  a 
sufficient  warning  to  the  Chinese  people  that  the  con- 
trol of  railway  by  foreigners  naturally  invites  a  for- 
eign invasion.  Another  warning  just  recently  present- 
ing itself  to  the  attention  of  the  public  is  the  completion 
of  the  Grerman  railway  in  Shangtung,  which  is  now 
threatening  the  whole  province.  Our  countrymen  have 
now  fully  realized  that  railway  in  foreign  hands  is  a 
menace.  Should  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  be  con- 
trolled by  a  great  foreign  power,  the  whole  of  southern 
China  might  be  threatened.  Such  a  trunk  line  can 
only  be  safely  controlled  by  the  government  or  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 
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A  GREAT  DUTCH  SCIENTIST  ON  BURBANK  AND  HIS  WORK. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  of  California,  has  won 
world-wide  fame  as  a  successfal  cross- 
breeder  of  plants.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  how  f  ally  this  modest  American  gardener 
has  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  most 
eminent  botaniets  at  home  and  abroad.  Some 
indication  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  paper  which 
■was  written  last  year  in  California  by  the  great 
Butch  naturalist,  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  de  Gids,  and  forms  a  part 
of  a  book  which  recently  appeared  in  Amster- 
dam, where  its  author  holds  a  university  chair. 
This  account  of  the  scientist's  visit  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  home  and  experimental  farm  at  Santa 
Rosa  has  been  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr. 
Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  of  Stanford  University,  and 
appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthit/.  As  the  editor  of  this  periodical 
remarks,  in  an  introductory  note  : 

It  Ib  o(  considerable  luCereet  to  note  the  Impressions 
de  Viies,  tbe  scienti&c  botanical  experimenter,  received 
dariag  liU  first  visit  to  Luther  Burbank,  the  foremost 

practical  plantrbreeder  in  the  world,  whose  remarkable  """  -•■•"—  — "■— ~-  — 

achievementa  have  created  world-wide  admiration,  and 
to  whom  the  Carnegie  Instltntlon  recently  granted  an 
annual  appropriation  to  Inaure  tbe  undisturbed  con- 
tinaatlon  of  his  work  (or  the  next  ten  years. 


BURBANK  S   PITLEBS   PLUMS. 

Professor  de  Vries  ascribes  to  Burbank  "a 
great  genius  and  an  almost  incredible  capacity 
for  work,  together  with  a  complete  devotion  to 
the  purpose  in  view."  Not  only  is  it  assumed 
that  no  possible  improvements  are  beyond  his 
reach,  but  even  the  impossible  is  expected  from 
him.  The  pitless  plum  had  been  pronounced  by 
such  an  expert  as  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
an  impossibility.  Other  botanists  had  shared 
this  view.  Professor  de  Vries  describes  bis  own 
sensations  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
horticultural  wonder : 

Next  day  Burbank  took  na  to  a  plnm  tree  heavily 
loaded  with  clear  bine,  very  attractive,  yet  small  plums. 
Be  picked  a  few  and  neked  oh  to  bite  right  tbrongh  the 
middleof  the  fruit.  We  did  as  requested,  and  although 
we  knew  there  was  do  stone  In  the  plum,  we  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  Inside 
the  plum  was  a  seed,  like  an  almond  In  its  shell,  and 
with  the  tast«  of  an  almond,  but  wlthoat  the  stony  cov- 
ering. When  cutting  through  tbe  fruit,  we  found  the 
Heed  surrounded  by  the  green  fruit-flesh,  the  innermost 
part  of  which  was  a  jelly-like  mass.  In  which  could  yet 
be  seen  some  remnants  of  hard  little  stones,  that  scarce- 
ly offered  any  resistance  to  tbe  knife.  Burbank  de- 
clared, however,  that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  said  that  he  had  already  young  trees 
with  fruits  In  which  nothing  could  be  detected  of  the 


It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  stoneless 
plum  was  not  really  a  new  product  at  all,  but 
merely  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  an  old  French 

variety  with  Burbank's  American  species. 


PLaNT-BREEDINO    ON   i 


VAST   SCALE. 


What  specially  impressed  this  observer  of 
Bnrbank's  work  as  its  distinctive  feature  was 
the  scale  on  which  the  selecting  is  done.  By 
such  means  Burbank  is  able  to  make  greater 
Improvements  than  others  and  in  much  shorter 
time.  He  is  guided,  says  Professor  de  Vries, 
"by  a  special  gift  of  judgment,  in  which  he  ex- 
cels all  his  contemporaries." 

His  methods  of  work  are  the  same  as  those  followed 
by  plant-breeders  In  Europe.  Secrets  he  has  none,  and 
if  he  is  not  witling  to  demonstrate  his  cultures  to  every- 
body, this  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  time 
is  too  valuable.  There  is  no  (ear  that  any  one  could 
"steol  hia  trade  "by  merely  looking  at  it.  Every  one  is 
left  free  to  follow  in  his  path,  but  without  the  special 
dlspositioD  for  it  nobody  will  succeed,  and  for  simple 
imitation  the  entire  process  is  too  complicated. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  bis  cultures,  it  Is 
BUfflclentto  cite  one  instance.  When  selecting  a  new 
kind  of  blackberry  be  picked  ont  the  best  from  sixty 
thousand  specimeus,  all  in  full  bearing,  dug  up  the  rest 
and  burned  them.  This  is  his  way  of  working,  not  only 
with  one  kind  of  fmit  or  flower,  bnt  with  all.  The  most 
remarkable  trait,  however,  of  his  work  is  that  he  ex- 
periments vrith  asmany  formsae  possible.  This  method 
Is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  there- 
by his  results  are  so  stupendous  that  they  receive  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

The  magnitude  of  Burbank's  work  excels  anything 
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that  was  ever  done  before,  even  by  large  firms,  in  the 
course  of  generations.  The  number  of  fruits  and  flow- 
era  which  he  has  improved  Is  uneqnaled.  Others  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  or  two  genera  ;  he  takes  bold  of 
everything.  The  majority  of  breeders  who  became  fa- 
mous by  their  improvements  of  certain  groups  took  up 
this  work  merelyas  an  adjunct,  as  a  means  of  widening 


tbeir  commercial  relations,  thns  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  their  nursery  products.  Bnrbank  commenced 
in  the  same  way,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  wliat 
he  thonght  he  required  the  nnmery  business  was  abau- 
doned,  and  he  devoted  himself  exclnsively  to  the  im- 
provement of  Bowers  and  fruit.  It  Is  to  this  reeolation 
he  owes  bis  present  fame. 


FEW  chapters  in  the  history  of  mode 
are  more  interesting  or  inspiring  than  th&t 
which  records  the  laborious  studies  of  Professor 
de  Vrles  on  which  is  chiefly  baaed  the  so-called 
"mutation"  theory  of  descent.  An  account  of 
this  work  of  de  Vries  is  given  by  Daniel  T.  MaC' 
Dougal  in  the  August  number  of  the  Open  Court 
(Chicago). 

The  naturalist's  painstaking  methods  of  re- 
search are  described  iuthe  following  paragraphs : 

Twenty  years  ago  Professor  de  Vries  began  bringing 
under  observation  sncceesive  generations  of  several 
species  of  plants  in  order  to  determine  whether  all  of 

the  thouBADdsof  Individuals  Included  in  the  progeny  of 
one  parent-plant  would  inherit  all  of  the  parental  char- 
acters. Over  a  hundred  species  were  examined  in  this 
way.  Finally,  one  was  found  which  showed  seed-sports 
among  its  progeny,— individuals  which  in  some  types 
lacked  some  of  the  parental  qualities  and  hence  consti- 
tuted retrogressive  forms,  and  others  which  bore  char- 
acWrs  not  manifested  by  the  parent.    In  this  momen- 


THE  "MUTATION"  THEORY  FORMULATED  BY  DE  VRIES. 

tons  discovery  he  had  happened  upon  one  species  which 
was  in  Its  mutative  period,  which  might  occur  in  the 
history  of  a  species  once  in  a  century,  or  once  In  a  thou- 
sand centuries,  and  wbf  cb  might  extend  over  one  season 
or  over  a  hundred.  With  this  clue  he  set  to  work  t«  as- 
certain the  principles  governing  such  forms  of  inherit- 

TBS  HATUKALIST  HIS  OWN  OARDBHKB. 

Greenhouses  and  experimental  grounds  were  pre- 
pared and  cultures  tended  for  two  decades  with  the 
most  painstaking  and  microscopic  core.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  exclude  the  interference  of  the  vrind, 
Insects,  birds,  and  other  agencies  in  pollination  and  fer- 
tiliiation.  Exact  pedigree-cultures  were  carried  through 
two  decades  with  a  degree  of  core  not  hitherto  used  in 
any  culture  of  plants.  It  Is  impossible  to  set  forth  the 
enormous  amount  of  detail  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  or- 
ganized in  such  experimental  observations.  It  may 
only  be  cited  as  an  illustration  that  in  some  seasons  the 
packets  of  seeds,  each  representing  a  separate  experi- 
ment and  requiring  separate  notes,  reached  into  the 
thousands.  Furthermore,  the  striking  character  of  the 
results  to  be  tested  made  it  necessary  that  the  experi- 
menter himself  should  perform  the  commonest  oper»- 
tlons  of  gardening, — in  the  way  of  weeding,  watering, 
etc., — in  order  that  a  line  of  descent  might  be  traced 
through  an  unbroken  series  of  years  without  a  trace  of 
doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  its  lineage.  The  splendid  re- ' 
suits  derived  from  a  collation  of  these  observations 
well  justify  the  work  spent  in  obtaining  them,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  the  most  Important  contrlbntlou  to 
organic  evolution  since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species." 

THE  CAREER  OF  AN  INVEST  10  ATOE. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  results  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  obtained  by  Professor  de  Triea  when 
his  experience  and  atUtude  toward  researcti  are  taken 
into  consideration.  As  a  young  man  he  had  come  Into 
contact  with  Sachs,  Hofmeister,  and  Bunsen,  and  de- 
veloped an  enthusiasm  that  has  never  failed  through 
the  tedious  ordeal  of  two  decades  of  patient,  ardnoni 
plodding.  During  the  coarse  of  his  studies  he  has  been 
a  student,  lecturer,  and  professor  in  nnlverslties  In  both 
Giermany  and  Holland,  and  he  came  to  his  self-ap- 
pointed task  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  physiological 
science  obtained  at  first  hand,  and  with  the  mental 
strength  and  support  that  came  from  contact  with  the 
leaders  in  biological  thought  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
with  the  technical  skill  that  is  to  be  gained  by  experi- 
ence in  many  laboratories. 

A  keen  insight  into  the  problems  awaiting  soluUon, 
PBoreasoB  ouoo  db  vries.  >  dear  conception  of  the  methods  applicable,  a  tnUned 
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Imagination  to  bring  into  review  all  of  the  possibilities, 
then  the  steady,  strong,  unrelenting  attack,  these  are 
the  qualities  that  mark  the  investigator  of  the  first 
rank,  and  which  insure  progress  in  thought  and  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge. 

Nor  is  the  mutation  theory  the  first  expression  of 
de  Yries'  speculative  insight  into  the  nature  of  organ- 
ized matter.  The  idea  of  ultimate  units  of  structure 
bearing  the  indivisible  qualities  of  the  body  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  formed  an  important  theoretical  basis 
for  his  work,  and  the  present  conception  of  the  ions  of 
the  physical  chemist  may  be  traced  to  a  development  of 
this  conception  originated  by  de  Vries.  This  generali- 
sation, which  is  essentially  of  a  physiological  character, 
even  when  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  gave  the 


basis  for  the  researches  upon  descent  which  have  been 
carried  out  with  such  notable  results. 

Beyond  the  value  of  the  principles  established  by 
Professor  de  Yries,  he  has  rendered  a  notable  service  to 
biological  science  by  demonstrating  anew  that  the  prin- 
cipal problem  in  descent,  the  origin  of  new  types,  is 
capable  of  investigation  by  actual  observation,  and  by 
methods  so  simple  that  they  may  be  followed  by  natu- 
ralists with  only  elementary  training.  To  rescue  the 
subject  of  organic  evolution  from  the  wearisome  tangle 
of  polemics  and  bring  it  again  before  the  student  and 
worker  as  a  proper  matter  for  experimental  inquiry,  is 
in  itself  a  triumph,  and  constitutes  a  service  to  biolog- 
ical science  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  actual 
discoveries  already  made. 


OCEAN   BATHING. 


SALT-WATER  bathing  is  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance to  thousands  of  Americans,  and  its 
treatment  by- Dr.  Philip  Marvel  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  Sea  water,  being  composed 
of  minerals  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  magne- 
sium, bromine,  and  iodine,  he  claims,  is  truly  a 
mineral  water,  and  an  ocean  bath,  therefore,  may 
1)6  properly  classified  as  a  mineral  bath.  The 
author  shows  that  the  first  effect  of  an  ocean 
bath  is  invigorating,  and  the  second,  due  to  pro- 
longed exposure,  depressing.  He  says  that  in 
the  latter  case  he  has  noticed  the  temperature 
lowered  from  one  to  two  degrees,  and  the  pulse 
rate  lessened  from  fifteen  to  twenty  beats.  In 
estimating  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  ocean 
bathing,  many  influences  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, such  as,  for  instance,  those  relative  to  the 
sea, — namely,  the  forcible  activity  or  movement 
of  the  water,  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
strand,  the  distance  and  convenience  of  the 
dressing-rooms,  etc., — and  those  relating  to  the 
individual, — namely,  the  resisting  power  of  the 
body,  the  time  of  the  bath,  length  of  time  of 
exposure,  the  temperament,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  debility. 

When  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  plunges 
into  sea  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  70 
degrees,  the  stimulus  to  the  peripheral  sensory- 
nervous  system  is  such  that  it  quickly  contracts 
the  adjacent  capillaries  and  sends  the  blood 
speeding  to  the  larger  vessels  and  internal  or- 
gans. The  systemic  vigor  and  reserve  forces 
return  it  again  to  the  surface  of  the  body  accom- 
panied by  the  resiliency  and  invigoration  which 
emphasize  the  pleasurable  sensations  so  grati- 
fying to  the  bather.  If,  after  dressing  from 
such  a  bath,  a  genial  glow  suffuses  itself  over 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  body  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  pleasing  warmth  internally,  accompanied 


by  a  refreshed  and  invigorated  feeling,  it  is  evi- 
dence and  proof  of  the  salutary  influences  ;  but 
if,  instead,  there  follow  a  chilliness,  languor, 
headache,  irresistible  depression  and  disposition 
to  drowsiness,  or  any  of  these,  it  should  be  reck- 
oned as  important  evidence  that  the  bath  has 
not  contributed  in  any  material  way  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  improvement  of  the  person*s  health, 
and  that,  if  persisted  in  under  similar  or  like 
conditions,  the  result  will  in  time  prove  injurious. 

Dr.  Marvel  contends  that  sea  or  ocean  bathing, 
As  practised  at  Atlantic  seacoast  resorts,  is  re- 
sponsible for  greater  harm  than  good.  "  Few 
people,"  says  he,  "seem  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  danger  of  either  the  prolonged  ex- 
posure in  water  or  to  the  prolonged  exposure  in 
their  wet  garments  in  the  cool  atmosphere  on 
the  sand.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  have  stood  on  the 
strand  and  observed  not  a  few,  but  many,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old  alike,  returning  from  the 
surf,  or  from  a  prolonged  exposure  in  their  wet 
clothing  on  the  sand,  to  their  dressing-rooms, 
slightly,  and  even  markedly,  cyanosed,  with  pale 
and  shriveled  cutaneous  surfaces,  capillaries  con- 
tracted, cutaneous  functions  temporarily  para- 
lyzed, internal  organs  and  deeper  vascular  sys- 
tem greatly  engorged,  and  in  some  instances 
seriously  disturbed,  shivering  and  chattering  as 
they  pass,  giving  little  thought  to  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  incidental  to  the  impaired  forces 
and  debility  occasioned  by  the  exposure. 

"  Each  physician  should  counsel  those  over 
whom  he  has  advisory  charge  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  prolonged  exposure  in  the  ocean,  or 
on  the  sand  in  wet  clothing,  and  also  to  the  too 
frequent  daily  indulgence  of  either.  It  is  his 
duty  to  impress  on  them  the  advantages  of  a 
short  exposure  to  immersion,  say  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  never  exceeding  thirty 
minutes  ;  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  positive 
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reaction  after  the  bath  ;  the  maintaining  of  a 
good  phyeical  condition,  and  giving  to  them, 
according  to  their  particular  need,  such  specific 
instruction  as  will  best  avert  harmful  or  serious 
disturbances. 

"  The  practice  of  promenading  on  the  beach 
in  the  scant  and  poorly  protecting  garments  bo 


fashionable  of  recent  years  after  an  immersion  of 
from,  say,  throe- quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hoar 
in  the  surf,  is  unmistakably  harmful,  and  equal- 
ly inexcusable,  and  should  have  the  denuncia- 
tion of  every  physician,  as  well  as  of  others  en- 
gaged in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  oi 
good  health." 


THE  TERRIBLE  WORK  OF  THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE 
IN  INDIA. 


DETAILED  aceonnts  of  the  destruction  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  great  earthquake 
shocks  which  visited  the  Kangra  Valley,  in 
India,  early  last  April,  are  just  reaching  the 
Western  world.  The  Empress,  an  illustrated 
monthly  published  in  English  in  Calcutta,  con- 
tains a  series  of  studies  al  the  earthquake  and 
its  effects,  with  a  recital  of  some  thrilling  per- 
sonal experiences  and  reproductions  of  actual 
photographs.  We  show  two  of  the  latter  in 
connection  with  this  article,  the  first  photo- 
graphic BcaneB  of  the  earthquake's  work  to  be 
reproduced  in  this  country.  Mr.  D.  W.  Mac- 
Bean,  the  manager  of  very  large  tea  estates 
near  Palampour,  gives  his  impressions  and  ex- 
periences as  follows  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  April,  at  about  6  A.H.,  we 
were  disturbed  in  oar  sleep  by  a  slight  earthquAke, 
qnicklf  followed  by  a  severe  ooe,  and  lastly  by  the  worst 
shock  of  all,  which  appeared  U>  come  from  the  aortheBBt 
and  having  a  BUddeo  circular  action  traveling  toward 
the  west.  The  flrcrt  one  I  took  no  notice  of,  thinking  it 
waa  one  of  the  many  slight  ahocka  off  and  on  experi- 
enced up  here.  When  the  second  shock  came,  I  sat  up 
In  bed  and  called  out  to  my  wife  to  come  to  the  window. 
I  had  hardly  done  so  when  I  saw  the  highest  wall  of 
our  bedroom  fall  in  like  a  torrent  on  my  poor  sleeping 
child  ;  then  all  became  dark  witb  fearful  dust  from  the 
talltDg  walls.  I  felt  su(Tocat«d,  and  pushed  my  band 
through  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  ioto  which  I 
had  crept ;  hod  I  not  done  so  I  Hbould  have  been  killed 
by  the  wall  that  fell  la  on  the  head  of  my  bed.  I  shall 
never  forget  those  (ew  momenta  that  appeared  like 
years, — the  noise  of  the  (ailing  masonry,  smashing  of 
beams,  planks,  and  slates.  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  should  all  perish.  "When  the  shock  was 
over  I  opened  the  window  and  dropped  into  the  lower 
veranda,  rushed  oat,  and  cried  out  for  help.  No  one 
could  be  seen,— all  had  fled  to  the  villages  to  help  their 
friends  and  relationa  A  fearful  sight  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes.  All  our  houses  (with  the  exception  of  the 
mnli'g  hut)  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  including  a 
magniScent  factory  built  of  cut  stone  which  my  poor 
old  father  had  lately  built.  All  waa  still  as  death  save 
for  the  nailing  ot  a  man  who  afterward  turned  out  to 
be  my  head  clerk.  After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  I 
ancceeded  in  getting  a  few  of  my  household  servants 
together  and  dug  with  bare  fingers  among  limestone 


and  plaster  for  my  only  child.  We  had  to  make  a  coffin 
out  of  planka  taken  from  the  tUbris,  bnr;  her  without 
ceremony  in  a  quiet  sequestered  spot  on  the  tea  estate. 
To  look  around  the  valley,  nothing  but  desolation  meeta 
theeye.  Theonca  pretty  little  villagea,  with  their  bluisb- 
whito walla  and  slated  roofs,  mixed  hare  and  therewith 
thatched  buildings,  all  leveled  to  the  ground.  We  have 
been  ruined  ;  lost  tens  of  thonsands  of  rupees.  As  for 
our  loss  in  machinery,  it  is  unknown,  being  all  burled 
beneath  the  ruins.  And  this  ia  not  all.  We  are  afraid 
we  shall  lose  thousaads  yet,  owing  to  oar  terror-stricken 
workmen  and  coolies,  who  believe  that  this  picturesque 
valley  is  to  be  totally  destroyed.  They  have  made  little 
thatch  sheds  for  their  families  and  cattle,  and  pass  the 
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day  In  Borrow  and  tear,  refuaing  to  retam  to  work  or 
even  work  at  their  own  fields.  A  great  mauy  families 
bave  been  wiped  oat 

The  Bhowan  Temple,  of  which  we  give  illuB- 
trations  taken  before  and  after  the  earthquake, 
was  one  ot  the  oldest  temples  in  the  world,  and 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  April,  about  two  thooaand 
pllgrimB  arrived  In  the  small  town  of  Bhowan,  which 


is  aboat  three  miles  from  Ksngra  town,  to  worship  at 
the  temple.  On  the  mornlDg  of  the  1th,  at  6  o'clock,  a 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  before  the  people  conld 
realize  what  it  was,  they  felt  the  terrible  shock,  aod 
within  four  secands  the  whole  town  was  det^troyed. 
The  shock  lasted  three  minutes,  bntsllthedamage  was 
done  in  the  first  few  seconds.  About  two  thonsand 
people  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  ot  the  temple,  and 
under  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  Quru,  or  High  Priest 
of  the  Temple,  was  dug  out  ot  the  ruins  and  burled 
near  the  site  of  the  Toshalchana,  adjoining  the  temple. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HARNACK. 


'*  TLJ ISTOBIC  Christianity  "  is  the  subject  of 
n.  an  elaborate  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  is  character- 
ized in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  as  &  "  whole- 
soulcd  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Dr.  Harnack." 

Concerning  Dr.  Harnack  himself  the  reviewer 
says: 

In  "  Das  Wesen  dee  Christentnms,"  Harnack  defines 


his  attitude  to  the  central  question.  He  c 
glon  as  a  fact  of  spiritual  experience, — a  relation  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul,  realized  in  vsriouit  forms  and 
in  greater  or  less  meo-sure,  hut  in  itself  unchangeably 
the  same.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
our  generation  ;  it  cleared  the  air. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  one  man,  Professor  Har- 
nack represents  the  reaction  against  the  inadoqnate. 
hypotheses  and  premature  conclusions  that  were  cur- 
rent half  a  century  ago.  The  nature  of  thte  reaction. 
has  been  misunderstood.    The  later  criticism  is  In  two 
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tttrpeote,  and  tm  0DI7,  a  reaction  againat  the  former,— 
It  has  dlspoaed  once  for  all  of  the  Yoltairesn  legend  tbnt 
ChrlBtlanlty  was  the  Invention  of  a  fraudulent  priest- 
liood ;  and  it  bos  assigiied  oa  earlier  date  to  the  cauoQ- 
fcal  books  of  the  New  Testameat,  and  geaerally  to  ec- 
cleeiastlcal  dogma  and  inetitatious. 

HIS   aOBFEL, NOT   INSTITUTIONB,    BPT    IDEAS. 

The  great  Bervice  which  Dr.  Harnack  has  ren- 
dered to  religion  has  been  to  disassociate  re- 
ligion from  the  alien  and  heterogeneous  subject- 
matter  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered,  and 
to  show  that  the  eternal  BubBtance  of  ChriBtian- 
ity  is  independent  of  its  varjing  and  historical 
Betting. 

Those  who  look  at  religion  from  without,  from  the 
standpoint  of  institutions  and  tormulas,  may  despair 
of  the  future ;  for,  whether  these  institutions  and  for- 
mnlas  surrive  or  perish,  the  future  is  not  theirs.  There 
are  more  important  questions  than  whether  a  man  be- 
longs to  this  or  that  church,  or  holds  this  or  that  theo- 
logical opinion  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  consist 
in  these  things.  But  while  women  are  loved,  and 
men  achieve,  and  children  link  heart  to  heart  an  they 
paaa  the  lamp  of  life  with  increase  from  generation  to 
generation,  ita  interests  are  secure.  To  idealize  is  the 
one  thing  needful ;  what  we  idealize  \a  of  less  conse- 
quence, (or  iu  the  idea  all  things  are  one. 

THE   TBANSFOKHATIOHB   OF   THE   QOBFEL. 

Dr.  Harnack  points  out  that  the  Oospel,  by 
which  is  meant  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ, 
has  passed  through  four  great  transformations  : 

(a)  From  its  original  shape  into  CatbolfciBin  ;  (b) 
from  Catholicism  into  thecompact  structure  of  Medte- 
vali«m ;  (c)  from  this  in  the  aiiteentb  century  into 
Protestantism  ;  and,  finally  (d),  in  our  own  time  into 
a  larger  and  more  spiritual  atmosphere,  a  standpoint 
rather  than  a  creed,  representing  the  temper  of  Christ 
in  many  respects  more  nearly  than  did  the  ecclesiasti- 
iism  of  the  intermediate  perioda  The  second  and  third 
of  Ukwe  traDsformations  are  the  more  Important  for 


political  history ;  the  first  and  fourth,  tncomparsl)!/ 
the  more  vital  for  religion  and  thought.  Admit  the 
conception  of  Christianity  which  embodies  the  Cliris- 
tlan  Idea,  as  such,  in  au  external  fonu,  whether  that 
form  be  an  institution  or  a  book,  a  priesthood  or  a  dog- 
ma, and  you  have  the  medieval  Papacy  ;  the  logical 
process  of  construction  is  Inevitable.  Question  the 
medieval  Papacy,  and  the  process  of  dissolution  in 
equally  Inevitable.  The  conception  of  an  embodied 
Christianity  falls  to  pieces ;  you  are  thrown  back  on  a 
radically  different  conception  of  Christianity,  in  which 
it  appears  not  as  letter  but  as  spirit,  not  as  Institution 
but  as  idea. 

The  whole  article  is  a  masterly  presentation 
of  this  modern  conception  of  religion. 


A  JEW  ON  THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  JESUS. 


"  T  MPRESSIONS  of  Christianity  from  the 
i.  Points  of  View  of  the  non-Christian  Reli- 
gions "  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Hihbert  Journal  (London),  the  first  of  which  is 
contributed  by  a  Jew,  Mr.  C.  G.  Montcfiore.  This 
writer  considers  how  the  ethical  and  religious 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  three  syn- 
optic Gospels,  appeals  to  the  Jewish  conscious- 
ness. After  showing  much  that  was  common 
to  the  Synoptics  and  to  the  rabbis,  he  remarks 
on  the  "  first  claBsness  "  of  the  Synoptics,  their 
lofty  fervor,  their  great  paradoxes.     In  stress 


on  the  inward  as  above  the  outward,  Jesus  un- 
der the  law  followed  Amos  before  the  law. 

This  writer  grants  that  "  tit  for  tat  "  occupirs 
a  larger  place  in  Jewish  ethics  and  religion  than 
the  facts  of  life  justify.  The  Synoptics  traverse 
that  doctrine.  The  principle  "  Much  is  forgiven 
her,  for  she  loved  much,"  and  the  principle 
"Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,"  may  be  considered  as 
novel  creations  of  the  Gospel,  Poetic  justice, 
the  ideal  of  the  rabbis,  is  shown  by  the  Gospels 
to  be  neither  the  highest  justice  of  earth  or 
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heaven.  The  passionate  glorification  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  renunciation  and  adversity  goes  beyond 
the  rabbinic  standpoint,  and  lowly  active  service 
for  the  benefit  of  the  humblest  is  distinctive  of 
the  Synoptics. 

A    NEW   FUBPOSE    OF   REDEMPTION. 

Speaking  of  the  purpose  of  service,  the  calling 
of  sinners,  the  seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost, 
this  writer  says : 

Here,  once  more,  we  seem  to  be  cognizant  of  fresh 
and  original  teaching,  which  has  produced  frtdt  to  be 
eyer  reckoned  among  the  distinctive  glories  of  Christian- 
ity. It  has  two  aspects, — first,  the  yearning  and  eager  ac- 
tivity to  save  and  to  redeem  ;  secondly,  the  special  atti- 
tude of  the  Master  toward  sinners  and  toward  sin. 
The  rabbis  and  the  rabbinic  religion  are  keen  on  re- 
pentance, which  in  their  eyes  is  second  only  to  the  law ; 
but  we  do  not,  I  think,  find  the  same  passionate  eager- 
ness to  cause  repentance,  to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem 
the  sinner.  The  refusal  to  allow  that  any  human  soul 
is  not  capable  of  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
the  labor  of  pity  and  love  among  the  outcast  and  the 
fallen,  go  back  to  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  their  hero. 
They  were  hardly  known  before  His  time.  And  the  re- 
demptive method  which  He  inaugurated  was  new  like- 
wise.   It  was  the  method  of  pity  and  love. 


BEBUKE  OF  PHARISAISM. 

There  is  no  paltering  with  sin ;  it  is  not  made  less 
odious ;  but  instead  of  mere  threats  and  condemnations, 
the  chance  is  given  for  hope,  admiration,  and  love  to 
work  their  wonders  within  the  sinner's  soul.  The  sinner 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  for  doing  good  instead  of 
evil,  and  his  kindly  services  are  encouraged  and  praised. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  had  a  special  insight  into  the  nature 
of  certain  kinds  of  sin,  and  into  the  redeemable  capacity 
of  certain  kinds  of  sinners.  He  perceived  that  there  was 
a  certain  untainted  humility  of  soul  which  some  sins  in 
some  sinners  had  not  yet  destroyed,  just  as  he  also  be- 
lieved and  realized  that  there  was  a  certain  cold,  formal, 
negative  virtue  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  sin, 
and  far  less  capable  of  reformation.  Overzealous  scru- 
pulosity, and  the  pride  which,  dwelling  with  smug  satis- 
faction upon  its  own  excellence,  draws  away  the  skirt 
from  any  contact  with  impurity,  were  si>ecially  repug- 
nant to  him.  Whether  with  this  sin  and  with  its  sin- 
ners he  showed  adequate  patience  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  his  denunciation 
of  formalism  and  pride,  his  contrasted  pictures  of  the 
lowly  publican  and  the  scrupulous  Pharisee,  were  new 
and  permanent  contributions  to  morality  and  religion. 
As  the  Jewish  reader  meets  them  in  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, he  recognizes  this  new  contribution ;  and  if  he 
is  adequately  open-minded,  he  does  it  homage  and  is 
grateful. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 


PROBABLY  few  people  are  aware  that  in  the 
year  1904  the  United  States  Government 
expended  for  printing  more  than  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Whether  this  large  expenditure  be 
ascribed  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  printing 
matter  now  used  by  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  or  to  waste  and  extravagance 
in  management,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
citizen  to  know  something  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  this  branch  of 
the  service.  The  most  exhaustive  study  of  this 
subject  that  has  recently  appeared  is  a  paper  on 
"  The  Problem  of  Federal  Printing,"  by  William 
S.  RoBsiter,  the  expert  special  agent  for  printing 
and  publishing  the  twelfth  census,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  near  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  official  printing.  This  committee,  it  is 
expected,  will  make  its  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  at  that  time  many  of  the 
features  of  the  problem  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ros- 
siter  will  be  fully  discussed.  We  have  space  at 
this  time  for  only  the  briefest  mention  of  a  few 
of  his  points. 


THE   GREATEST    PBINT-SHOP   IN   THE   WORLD. 

Although  private  capital  has  not  yet  combined 
in  this  country  to  produce  a  printing  plant 
worthy  of  comparison  with  other  industrial 
plants,  it  has  remained  for  the  Government  itself 
to  equip  and  operate  a  printing  office  which,  in 
capital  invested,  extent  of  plant,  variety  and  value 
of  product,  and  number  of  men  employed,  com- 
pares favorably,  as  Mr.  Rossiter  says,  with  the 
establishments  in  other  industries,  and  far  sur- 
passes any  other  printing  office  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  a  ca- 
pacity that  is  equal  to  any  emergency  that  has 
yet  arisen  in  the  government  service.  Entire 
books  have  been  produced  in  a  single  night,  and 
Mr.  Rossiter  declares  that  for  any  required  gov- 
ernment work  it  is  necessary  to  specify  only  the 
requirement  and  the  time  available,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  Rossiter  estimates  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ent printing-office  building  and  contents  at 
110,000,000.  The  principal  building,  completed 
two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  is  408 
feet  long,  175  feet  wide,  and  7  stories  high.  It 
is  equipped  with  15  elevators,  a  refrigerator 
plant,  a  filtration  plant,  eight  300-horse-power 
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boilers,  and  three  engines.  The  entire  plant 
contains  nearly  sixteen  acres  of  floor  space. 
The  equipment  includes  300  tons  of  pipe,  60 
typesetting  machines,  150  printing-presses  of 
all  sizes,  600  individual  electric  motors,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ruling,  folding,  and  binding 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  electrotype  foun- 
dry connected  with  the  establishment  is  capable 
of  turning  out  2,000  electrotypes  daily.  It  is 
said  to  have  no  equal  in  size  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OflBce  varies  from  4,000  to  4,500, 
the  compositors  alone  numbering  about  1,200. 
The  fortnightly  disbursements  for  wages  amount 
to  nearly  $100,000. 

ENOBMOnS   INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  GOVEBNMENT 

PBINTINO. 

As  to  the  cost  of  federal  printing,  Mr.  Rossiter 
estimates  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  out- 
lay for  printing  continues  during  the  current  de- 
cade the  total  for  the  ten  years  from  1900tol909, 
inclusive,  will  exceed  $60,000,000,  a  greater  sum 
than  was  expended  for  all  federal  printing  from 
1790  to  1880.  He  shows  from  statistics  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  federal  printing  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  century.  Mr.  Rossiter  gives 
a  table  showing  the  cost  of  documents,  classified 
by  topics,  in  the  years  1870,  1880,  1890,  and 
1900.  The  increase  is  striking.  Thus,  in  1870 
the  printing  of  scientific  and  descriptive  works 
for  the  Government  cost  the  sum  of  $5,514,  and 
in  1900  this  item  amounted  to  $362,633.  Statis- 
tical documents  in  1870  cost  $3,134,  and  in  1890, 
$78,661.  Industrial  documents  showed  an  in- 
crease in  cost  of  from  $401  to  $72,077.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ments is  from  $159,088  to  $976,689. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  of  public  printing  and 
binding  has  long  been  higher  than  the  charge 
for  similar  commercial  work.  Mr.  Rossiter  de- 
clares that  if  the  plant  of  the  government  office, 
which  does  a  business  of  $7,000,000  a  year, 
should  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  private 
commercial  establishment,  the  owners  would  dis- 
cover that  the  charges  for  production, — although 
they  do  not  include  the  usual  and  important 
items  of  rent,  interest,  and  profit, — are,  never- 
theless, from  one  and  one-half  to  ten  times  as 
high  as  the  prices  charged  for  similar  work  by 
printers  who  include  the  omitted  items.  This 
difference  is  mainly  in  the  cost  of  presswork, 
ruling,  and  the  folding  and  binding  of  books 
and  pamphlets. 

PAT    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  salary 
of  the  Public  Printer  is  only  $4,500,  and  that  of 


his  chief  clerk  $2,750  a  year.  It  is  stated  that 
there  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States  a 
manufacturing  plant  employing  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  which  the  two  highest  officials 
are  paid  as  little  as  the  Government  pays  the 
Public  Printer  and  his  chief  clerk.  Compositors 
and  binders  receive  much  higher  wages  than  the 
average  paid  in  commercial  printing  offices.  The 
other  wages  paid  by  the  Government  average 
about  the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  commercial 
establishments,  but  the  additional  expense  of  an- 
nual leave  and  liberality  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers results  in  a  higher  rate  of  pay  if  considered 
from  the  employer's  standpoint.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  piecework  composition  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Every  compositor 
is  paid  fifty  cents  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  sug- 
gest that  the  compensation  of  employees  is  too 
high.  It  is  admitted  that  exceptionally  high 
wages  must  necessarily  result  in  higher  cost  of 
production,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  advances  should  be  made  out  of  the  mar- 
gin which  the  commercial  printer  allows  for  rent, 
interest,  and  profit. 

HOW   TO   STOP   THE    LEAKAGE. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rossiter  sums  up  the  waste 
in  federal  printing  as  comprised  in  two  different 
classes, — that  occurring  from  various  causes  in 
the  conduct  of  the  printing  plant  itself,  and  that 
resulting  from  the  publishing  of  pamphlets  and 
volumes  either  really  not  needed  at  all  or,  if 
needed,  issued  too  extensively  or  in  too  large 
numbers.  Of  these  two  classes  of  waste,  that 
existing  in  the  plant  is  purely  a  business  mat- 
ter, and  could  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by 
following  more  closely  the  best  commercial  meth- 
ods. That  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
character  and  amount  of  product,  in  Mr.  Rossi- 
ter's  opinion,  could  probably  be  met  permanently 
only  by  some  form  of  supervision  dealing  espe- 
cially with  the  three  questions  which  are  to  be 
considered, — the  question  of  publishing  at  all, 
the  question  of  economic  and  mechanical  pres- 
entation, and  the  question  of  restricting  the 
size  of  the  edition  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  copies  required  by  a  wise  distribution. 
In  government  work,  distribution  is  limited 
solely  by  the  number  of  copies  Congress  or  gov- 
ernment officials  are  willing  to  issue.  The  ob- 
ject of  most  federal  publications  could  be  at 
tained  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  present  cost, 
Mr.  Rossiter  believes,  if  they  were  sent  free  only 
to  libraries  and  public  institutions,  and  certain 
important  newspapers  which  agree  to  review 
them,  and  sold  for  a  nominal  sum  to  all  others. 
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NORWAY  IN  REVIVAL. 


THE  national  life  of  Norway  seems  to  be  as- 
serting itself  very  vigorously  at  present. 
Its  resolve  to  part  company  with  Sweden  is 
only  one  sign  of  the  new  movement.  In  the 
London  Quarterly  Review^  Mr.  John  Beveridge 
records  a  great  religious  awakening.  He  en- 
titles his  article  '<  A  Rift  in  Norwegian  Luther- 
anism."  The  influences  from  which  it  emanates 
have  spread  over  the  successive  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  first  quarter,  Hauge, 
a  self-taught  peasant,  held  great  revival  meet- 
ings, which  roused  and  purified  the  religious 
life  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  second  quarter. 
Bishop  Grundtvig  did  for  the  clergy  and  the  up- 
per classes  what  Hauge  had  done  for  the  lower. 
Professor  Johnson,  in  the  third  quarter,  revived 
the  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  great  theologian  and  a  perfervid  evan- 
gelist. The  last  quarter  is  noted  for  the  liberal- 
izing of  Norwegian  religion  under  Professor 
Petersen.  At  the  present  time  the  battle  be- 
tween the  old  rigidity  and  the  new  freedom 
rages  around  Johannes  Ording,  who  might  be 
placed  among  the  neo-Kantians  and  Ritschlians, 
and  who  is  candidate  for  the  chief  theological 
chair  in  Norway. 

BREAKING  WITH  THE  OLD  THEOLOGY. 

There  is  said  to  be  in  Norway  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  stereotyped  old  Lutheran 
theology.  There  is  also  a  breaking  away  from 
the  German  influence,  which  has  been  dominant 
in  Norway  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The 
influence  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  in- 
creasingly evident.     The  writer  says  : 


Only  within  the  last  half-centary  have  any  of  the 
Free  churches  obtained  a  footing  in  the  land.^  Now, 
however,  the  Free  Lutherans  (Presbyterians),  Metho- 
dists (Episcopal),  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  are 
all  doing  splendid  evangelistic  work.  Many  local  revi- 
vals of  religion  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  their 
operations ;  and  the  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Home  Mission,  copying  Free  Church  methods 
and  zeal,  have  likewise  done  much  for  the  deepening 
of  religious  life  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  con- 
verts in  these  revivals  have  turned  for  their  devotional 
reading  to  this  country,  and  the  books  of  Spurgeon 
and  Meyer,  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  and  Prof.  James 
Stalker,  Dr.  G.  Matheson,  Dr.  J.  R.  MacDuff,  and 
many  others  have  had  a  great  effect  in  deepening  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Lutheran  theology.  The  people 
have  come  to  see  that  for  regeneration  penitence  and 
faith  are  required  ;  and  if  conversion  is  needed  for  sal- 
vation, then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  baptismal 
grace. 

A  NEW  TOLERATION. 

The  theological  controversies,  in  which  the  whole 
press  of  the  country  has  participated,  have  led  people 
back  to  the  Bible,  and  a  revival  of  religion  is  now  tak- 
ing place  almost  unparalleled  in  the  experience  even  of 
the  oldest  preachers  in  the  country.  The  revival  is  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Albert  Lunde,  a  Lutheran 
Baptist  layman.  For  months  the  largest  hall  in  Chris- 
tiania,  with  a  sitting  accommodation  of  five  thousand, 
has  been  crowded  nightly.  Multitudes  have  been  con- 
verted. The  evangelical  ministers  of  the  city  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Church  have  attended  the 
gatherings  and  taken  part  in  them.  The  bishop  has 
given  permission  for  the  lay  evangelist,  Anabaptist 
though  he  is,  to  preach  in  the  parish  pulpits,  and  for 
revival  services  to  be  held  in  the  churches.  At  these 
Methodist  lay  preachers  and  others  are  allowed  to  take 
part, — ^a  toleration  never  known  before,  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  persecution  of  Hauge  exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  And  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  re- 
ports of  similar  awakening. 


TUNNEL-SICKNESS. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  borings 
late  in  February,  the  tunnel's  inaugura- 
tion early  in  April,  and  its  near  opening  to  travel 
have  heightened  the  world's  interest  now  for 
seven  years  centered  upon  that  colossal  under- 
'  taking.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  safe- 
guarding its  employees'  health,  owing  to  the  tun- 
nel's length  of  twelve  and  one-quarter  miles  and 
its  depth  below  the  surface  (there  being  at  one 
point  a  mile  and  one-quarter  of  earth  overhead) 
occasioned  the  contribution  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  by  the  French 
scientific  writer  A.  Dastre,  of  an  article  summing 
up  the  latest  results  of  investigations  into  the 
conditions  affecting  health  in  railroad  tunnels — 
made  by  the  English  and  Italian  governments. 


Tunnel  builders  and  guards,  railroad  em- 
ployees, etc.,  spending  some  length  of  time,  re- 
peatedly, in  railroad  tunnels  beyond  a  certain 
limit  are  subject,  it  is  found,  to  what  may  be 
called  tunnel-sickness.  They  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  vertigo,  lose  consciousness,  and  show 
the  first  symptoms  of  asphyxiation.  They  are 
troubled  with  headache,  nausea,  muscular  fa- 
tigue, physical  inability  to  do  their  work,  and 
impairment  of  the  use  of  the  legs.  Mentally, 
the  memory  weakens,  the  ideas  tend  to  become 
confused,  the  mind  grows  sluggish,  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  errors  of  judgment  and  direction, 
and  there  is  a  deadening  of  the  senses,  particu- 
larly of  hearing.  Men  whose  employment  keeps 
them  from  four  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  rail- 
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road  tunnel  frequently  incur  a  Bort  of  chronic 
poisoning,  shown  by  habitual  headache,  loss  of 
appetite  and  flesh,  weakness,  paleness,  and  an 
ansBmic  condition.  Often,  after  a  few  months, 
or  at  most  a  year  or  two,  they  have  to  be  re- 
placed. If  a  locomotive  drawing  a  heavy  freight 
train,  say,  should  <<  pin- wheel "  long  enough  on 
an  up-grade  in  a  tunnel  without  being  able  to 
advance,  the  result  might  be  even  fatal  to  some 
of  the  trainmen. 

These  troubles  are  caused,  mainly,  by  the  vi- 
tiation of  the  air  produced  by  the  gas  and 
smoke  emitted  by  the  locomotives  ;  and,  con- 
tributorily,  by  the  heat  consequent  upon  the 
distance  below  the  earth's  surface.  The  Italian 
government  commission  of  physiologists  in 
1899-1900  found,  and  proved  by  laboratory  ex- 
periments on  self-sacriflcing  human  volunteers, 
that  what  especially  vitiates  the  air  is  the  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
locomotive  smoke.  This  causes  partial  asphyxi- 
ation, robbing  the  blood  of  its  ability  to  combine 
with  oxygen  ;  which  is  also  the  result  of  the 
barometric  depression  on  mountain-climbers  and 
balloonists.  So  that,  curiously,  it  turns  out 
that  the  trouble  affecting  these  is  really  the 
same  thing  as  tunnel-sickness. 

The  Italian  commission  found  a  cure  for  tun- 
nel-sickness in  compressed  oxygen.  <<  If  there 
were,"  M.  Dastre  says,  <<  at  the  mouth  of  shafts 
an  air-compressor,  we  should  no  longer  be  liable 


to  see  miners,  taken  alive  from  the  adits  after 
an  explosion,  succumb  a  few  moments  after  be- 
ing brought  to  the  air."  As  a  means  of  preven- 
tion the  commission  recommended  that  each 
train  traversing  a  long  tunnel  be  provided  with 
several  steel  cylinders  filled  with  compressed  air 
and  with  compressed  oxygen,  two  on  the  tender 
for  the  engineer  and  the  fireman,  and  another 
for  the  brakeman,  these  three  functionaries  run- 
ning the  most  risk  on  trains.  By  furnishing  a 
current  of  air,  these  cylinders  would  make  a  re- 
spirable  and  fresh  atmosphere  around  each  man. 
The  commission  advised,  also,  that  the  com- 
pressed oxygen  be  injected  into  the  fire-box,  to 
quicken  the  combustion  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  the  oxide  of  carbon.  Instead  of  this 
being  done,  the  Italian  railroad  companies  sank 
powerful  ventilators  into  the  tunnel,  which  work 
automatically  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  (not  always  reliable)  human  will. 
The  constructors  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  utiliz- 
ing previous  experience  and  investigations,  have 
so  far  managed  the  matter  of  health  with  unex- 
ampled success.  The  vitiation  and  heat  of  the 
air  have  been  overcome  by  forcing  through  the 
second  tunnel  (parallel  with  the  first  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  feet)  a  current  of  fresh  air 
that  was  delivered  to  the  workmen  by  means  of 
a  cross-shaft,  having  first  been  cooled  by  ]mss- 
ing  through  a  spray  of  cold  water  sent  in  by 
pipes. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  France  of  to-day,  says  M.  Paul  Sabatier 
in  the  course  of  an  article  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August, 
is  profoundly  different  from  the  France  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  Dreyfus  case  has  happened. 
That  was  the  test  of  the  conscience  of  the  new 
France.  The  characteristic  trait  of  the  new 
orientation  of  France  is  that  <*  we  have  all  be- 
come citizens."  "We  feel  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another  with  such  intensity  that  it  would 
require  the  language  of  mysticism  or  of  poetry 
to  express  it."  "  We  no  longer  imagine  that  to 
perceive  is  to  attain ;  personal  effort  is  neces- 
sary." M.  Sabatier  enlarges  on  the  germinal 
work  of  the  Union  for  Moral  Action,  its  open 
discussions,  which  have  brought  men  of  all  par- 
ties and  schools  together.  Its  members  combine 
"  the  scientific  brain  and  the  religious  soul." 

The  French  clergy  to-day  are  shaken  to  the 
depths  by  an  unexpected  rise  of  sap.  They  are 
seeking  a  solid  scientific  basis,  of  which  Abb^ 
Loisy  is  the  portent.     The  anarchist  Libertad  is 


welcomed  by  a  meeting  of  Catholics  to  expound 
his  theories.  Of  the  French  priests  it  is  true 
that  one  single  word  expresses  the  whole  of 
their  ideas — the  word  Life.  "Life  is  every- 
thing,— it  is  the  end,  it  is  the  means."  God 
creates  to  give  life  ;  Christ  came  to  give  more 
life.  The  Freethinkers  indict  modern  society  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  the  fathers 
of  the  faith. 

The  ideas  which  Cardinal  Newman  sowed  forty 
years  ago  have  spruDg  up  everywhere.  By  an  imper- 
ceptible movement  which  has  reached  all  the  churches, 
religion  appears  less  and  lees  as  a  revealed  metaphysic, 
more  and  more  as  a  tie  uniting  man  to  man.  The  Free- 
thinkers do  not  keep  Easter,  they  do  not  go  to  confes- 
sion ;  but  many  priests,  neither  the  least  intelligent  nor 
the  least  virtuous,  are  asking  themselves  whether  men 
who  have  taken  the  very  root  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
so  seriously  to  heart  can  he  called  enemies  of  God  and 
his  Christ. 

The  present  rupture  with  the  Church  is  the 
result,  not  of  the  unbelief  of  France,  but  of  the 
faith  of  France, — a  renewed  faith. 


BRIEFER  NOTES   ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND  QyARTERLIES. 


Art  Studies.— The  American  lUustrated  Magor- 
ztnt,  which  this  September  drops  the  name  of  LeslWs 
MontMVj  a  title  which  it  had  honorably  borne  for  thirty 
years,  performs  a  distinct  service  in  the  line  of  art  edu- 
cation by  initiating  in  this  number  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  entitled  **The 
Story  of  American  Painting."  The  purpose  of  this 
series  is  to  represent  the  progress  of  art  in  America  as 
one  phase  of  the  country's  activity,  and  to  show  how 
inseparably  connected  that  phase  is  with  every  other 
expression  of  national  energy.  This  is  a  task  that  we 
believe  has  never  before  been  attempted  by  any  Ameri- 
can magazine.  The  first  paper  is  extremely  interesting 
and  informing.  In  the  next  article,  Mr.  Caffin  will 
deal  with  the  painters  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, endeavored  to  express  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  country.— In  the  AreTia  there  is  an  appreciation, 
with  illustrations,  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone, 
the  Calif  omian  sculptor,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower. 
— The  ancient  bronze  chariot  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  City  is  described  in  the  September 
Chautatuiuan  by  Harold  N.  Fowler. — Two  important 
architectural  papers  appear  in  the  September  Century 
by  Christian  Brinton,  one  describing  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  plans  of  the  consulting  architects, 
Messrs.  Carr^re  &  Hastings,  and  a  brief  study  of  the 
new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New 
York  City.  —  The  same  magazine  publishes  a  rare 
I>ortrait  of  Paul  Jones,  the  little-known  engraving  by 
Moreau,  comparing  this  portrait  with  the  Houdon  bust 
and  the  Peale  painting.— Dr.  Archibald  Henderson 
writes  in  the  Arena  for  September  on  **  The  Theater  of 
Edmond  Rostand,''  while  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  con- 
tributes to  Munsejfa  a  paper  on  *'  The  Great  National 
Theater  of  France." 

Topics  Suggested,  by  the  Far-Bastern  War. — 
We  have  discovered  only  three  contributed  articles  in 
the  September  numbers  of  the  American  monthlies 
which  pertain  in  any  direct  way  to  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  In  Scribner%  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Mil- 
lard continues  his  examination  of  Japan's  national 
strength  and  weakness,  presenting  in  this  number  a 
somewhat  gloomy  picture  of  Japan's  financial  pros- 
pects.— In  Appleton^s*  BooKlover8  Magazine^  as  that 
periodical  is  .known  since  its  transfer  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  New  York  publishing  house,  Mr.  Louis  E. 
Van  Norman  writes  on  '*  Poland  in  Russia's  Hour  of 
Trial."  He  asserts  that  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  in  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  that  the  Poles  have  no  gpreater  dis- 
like for  the  war  than  the  Russians  themselves  have, 
although  their  industries  are  hurt  more  by  it.  He  de- 
scribee the  recent  riots  in  Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  elsewhere 
as  economic  and  industrial  rather  than  political.    Rus- 


sia is  to  be  warned,  however,  that  these  disturbances 
may  at  any  moment  become  political.  Poland,  as  the 
great  working  section  of  the  Russian  Empire,  has  been 
prostrated  by  the  loss  of  productive  labor,  as  well  as  by 
the  stoppage  of  trade  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  with  Japan. — In  Munsey^s  for  September,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Titherington  describes  the  great  peace  conference  in 
session  during  August  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Notes  of  Travel  and  Exploration.— As  a  still 
further  concession  to  the  vacation  spirit,  the  September 
Outing  continues  its  series  of  out-of-door  papers  with  a 
readable  essay  on  "  The  Fallacies  of  *  Roughing  It,' "  by 
Robert  Dunn.  In  the  same  magazine  there  is  an  enter- 
taining illustrated  sketch  of  life  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River,  by  Clifton  Johnson. — In  the  September 
Harpeft^s  appears  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Jean  Charcot's 
account  of  his  Antarctic  explorations. — '*The  Great 
Sioux  Festival,"  an  annual  institution  now  about  to  be 
transformed  into  a  white  man's  holiday,  is  described 
in  Appleton*8  Booklovers  by  Rex  E.  Beach.  — "On 
Bright  Angel  Trail"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  Western  scenery  by  William  Allen  White, 
in  3f  cClure'8  Magazine.  Several  striking  illustrations 
in  color,  by  Fernand  Lundgren,  accompany  the  article. 
— Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes,  in  Harper^s  for 
September,  in  his  usual  entertaining  fashion  of  *  Twenty- 
four  Hours  at  Exeter."  The  same  magazine  publishes 
the  second  installment  of  Henry  W.  Nevlnson's  account 
of  West  African  plantation  life  as  an  introduction  of 
his  description  of  "The New  Slave  Trade." 

Ejconomic  and  Industrial  Discussion.  —  The 

"literature  of  exposure,"  as  it  was  recently  character- 
ized in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  continues  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  the  contents  of  the  popular  American  month- 
lies. Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  McClure%  gives  the  first 
installment  of  her  studies  of  "Kansas  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,"  relating  in  this  issue  "What  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  Did  to  Kansas,"  and  promising 
for  next  month  an  account  of  what  Kansas  did  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Another  phase  of  the 
oil  situation  in  Kansas  is  presented  in  AppUton^s  Book- 
lovers  Magazine  for  September  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Og- 
den,  under  the  impressive  title  "How  Kansas  Was 
*  Rolled.'"  For  the  benefit  of  "tenderfeet"  among 
his  readers,  Mr.  Ogden  explains  that  "when  a  Kansas 
stockman  goes  to  Kansas  City  with  a  bunch  of  cattle 
and  is  definitely  estranged  from  the  money  resulting 
from  his  transactions  at  the  stock  yards  the  people  at 
home  say  he  has  been  *  rolled.'  This  is  an  unenviable 
distinction  in  Kansas."  Now  Mr.  Ogden  makes  the 
assertion  that  Kansas  herself  has  been  "  rolled  "  by  a 
gang  of  conspirators  masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
independent  oil  refiners  and  fieecing  the  people.— In 
Everyhody'a  Ma^gaaine,  this  month,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
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Lawson  gives  another  installment  of  *' Frenzied  Fi- 
nance," dealing  particularly  with  Mr.  James  R.  Keene, 
who  is  represented  as  stealing  into  the  Standard  Oil 
citadel  and  making  off  with  one  of  the  "System's" 
most  intimate  servitors. — In  the  same  number  of  Every- 
body%  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  adds  a  postscript 
bo  his  article  on  "The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World," 
completed  in  August,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  attempts 
made  by  certain  newspapers  to  detract  from  the  force 
of  his  revelations  regarding  the  so-called  "beef  trust." — 
The  subject  of  "  tainted  money"  is  a  fertile  one  for  the 
magazine  writer  as  well  as  for  the  cartoonist.  In  the 
Arena  for  September  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
D.D.,  discusses  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Pentecost  makes  a  vigorous 
protest  against  any  partnership  of  the  Church  with  dis- 
honest business  methods. — A  leading  article  in  the  cur- 
rent numtber  of  the  Yale  Review  is  a  discussion  of 
"Business  Ethics  in  the  Universities."  While  the 
writer  holds  that  the  attempt  to  induce  religious  and 
denominational  institutions  to  refuse  to  accept  money 
described  as  "tainted  "  is  fallacious,  he  admits  that  the 
universities  as  teachers,  not  only  of  ethics,  but  also  of 
civics  and  economics,  have  a  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  abuse  of  power  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
in  business  life.  The  writer  advocates  the  careful  ex- 
amination by  all  endowed  institutions  of  the  business 
ethics  of  the  various  corporations  in  which  they  invest, 
whether  as  stockholders  or  as  bondholders. — In  the 
September  Atlantic,  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  writes  on 
the  question  "  Shall  the  University  Become  a  Business 
Corporation  ?  "—Under  the  title  "  Lords  of  Our  Streets," 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster,  writing  in  the  American  iWu«- 
trated  Magazine  {Le8lie''8)f  sketches  the  careers  of  two 
opposing  types  of  traction  magnates,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
and  Thomas  Lowry,  of  Minneapolis,  the  former  of  whom 
he  characterizes  as  a  man  who  cares  nothing  for  New 
York,  is  not  even  a  citizen  of  it,  although  his  property 
interests  are  there,  while  the  latter  is  described  as  a  man 
with  true  "  local  sense," — in  short,  a  Minneapolis  man. — 
In  the  World's  Work  for  September,  there  are  two  rail- 
road articles,— "The  Story  of  theSante  F6,"  by  Row- 
land Thomas,  and  "As  Many  Railroad  Methods  as 
Railroad  Kings,"  by  Charles  M.  Keyes.— In  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  gives  a  series  of 
papers  on  President  Roosevelt's  railroad  policy,  pre- 
senting in  the  first  of  these  a  statement  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem. 

Biographical  Sketches. — Character  studies  of 
the  following  public  men  appear  in  the  September  mag- 
azines :  "  Elihu  Root,— The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  by  Wal- 
ter Wellman,  in  Sticcess;  "The  New  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,"  by  Day  Allen  Willey,  in  Munsey^a;  "Thomas 
F.  Ryan,— Corporation  Saver,"  in  the  World's  Work; 
"George  Westinghouse,"  by  Robert  May  hew,  in  the 
American  Illustrated  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie^ s).— 
In  Everybody'* s  for  September  appears  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  life-story  of  "  Ella  Rawls  Reader,  Finan- 
cier," who  is  described  as  the  greatest  business  woman 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Reader  began  her  career  in  New 
York  ten  years  ago  addressing  envelopes  in  a  newspa- 
per office.  Four  years  later  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  stenographic  agency  in  the  metropolis.  She  or- 
ganized a  ten-million-dollar  railroad  in  Alabama,  ob- 
tained great  contracts  in  London  and  India,  and  man- 
aged several  important  undertakings  in  South  America. 


— The  story  of  her  life  is  written  for  Everybody's  by 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. — ^A  series  of  extremely  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  journals  of  Benjamin  Henry 
Latrobe,  the  first  American  architect,  are  appearing  in 
successive  issues  of  Appleton^s  Booklovers  Magazine. 
— ^In  the  letters  and  diaries  of  George  Bancroft,  edited 
by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  ScTih}ncT%  the  experiences 
of  the  historian  as  a  student  at  the  German  universities 
are  graphically  set  forth. — Alfred  Henry  Lewis  con- 
tinues his  "Story  of  Paul  Jones"  in  the  Cosm4)politan 
for  September,  while  in  Outing  Lynn  T.  Sprague  writes 
on  "John  Paul  Jones,  the  Man — An  Illustrious  EIx- 
ample  of  the  Ingratitude  of  Republics." — "Ole  Bull  as 
a  Patriotic  Force  "  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
by  Margaret  E.  Noble  in  the  September  Century, 

Scientific  Discoveries.— An  illustrated  article  by 
Garrett  P.  Serviss  in  the  September  Cosmopolitan  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  laboratory  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Loeb,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  seeking 
a  process  for  the  artificial  creation  of  life. — In  the  same 
magazine  the  eclipse  of  the  snn  set  down  for  August  SQ^ 
1905,  is  described  in  advance  of  its  actual  occurrence  by 
Edgar  L.  Larkin  and  W.  B.  Kaempffert. — The  usefol 
work  of  the  plant  bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  applying  the  results  of  its  scien- 
tific discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer 
is  described  in  Outing  by  R^ne  Bache. — ^In  Harpefs  for 
September,  Mr.  William  J.  Long  restates  his  position 
on  the  vexed  question  of  animal  reason. — "Universal 
Life "  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Saleeby,  in  Harper's.— "  A6rial  Navigation"  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Mei/ropolitan  by  Count  Henri  de  la  Yaubc 
— ^Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  contributes  one  of  his  de- 
lightful essays  on  birds  to  the  September  Arena.  The 
paper  is  chiefiy  a  study  of  recent  ornithological 
essays. — "Predicting  the  Weather"  is  the  title  of  an 
instructive  article  by  Willis  L.  Moore  in  Munsey^s  for 
September. 

Social  Betterment.— The  Arena  for  September 
has  articles  on  "  Dependent  Children  and  the  State,"  by 
Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler ;  "  Popular  Education  in  Ru- 
ral Districts  the  Supreme  Need  of  the  South,"  by  A^^es 
V.  Kelley,  M.D. ;  and  "Direct  Popular  Legislation  :  The 
Chief  Objections  Eicamined,"  by  Judge  Charles  S.  Lo- 
bingier.— In  the  Chautauquan,  Mr.  E.  Routzahn  pre- 
sents a  "  Survey  of  the  Civic  Betterment  and  Civic  Prog- 
ress Programmes." — ^Martha  Baker  Dunn  writes  in  the 
Atlantic  on  "Education."— "The  Last  War  for  the 
Cattle  Range"  is  the  subject  of  a  stirring  article  by 
Arthur  Chapman  in  OutiTi^.- The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  its  varied  social  activities  is  de- 
scribed in  Munsey*s  by  Herbert  N.  Casson. 

Foot-Notes  to  History. — In  his  series  of  arUcles 
on  "The  Tenth  Decade  of  the  United  States,"  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown  treats 
of  "Lincoln's  Policy  of  Mercy." — In  the  M,etropolit4m, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  Clansman," 
tells  the  story  of  that  mysterious  organization  of  *^  Re- 
construction "  times  in  the  South,  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
Mr.  Dixon  g^ves  much  interesting  information  about 
this  weird  order,  many  of  whose  officers  are  still  alive. — 
The  Viking  ship  found  at  Oseberg  is  described  in  the 
Century  by  S.  C.  Hammer  and  Haakon  Nyhuas.  The 
pictures  accompanying  their  article  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  this  relic  of  a  bygone  epoch. 
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A  Proposed  Grasade  Agrainst  International 
Enmity. — ^A  suggestive  article  regarding  national  ani- 
mosities, which  might  be  fruitful  of  much  good,  ap- 
pears in  the  Deutsche  R&oue.  The  writer,  M.  von 
Brandt,  remarks  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  justly 
been  termed  the  era  of  congresses,  and  that  the  twen- 
tieth thus  far  follows  close  in  its  wake.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  not  assemblies  of  hoary  statesmen,  convened  to  set- 
tle the  intricate  questions  of  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
but  meetings  of  scientists  and  of  the  people, — phy- 
sicians, temperance  agitators,  advocates  of  woman^s 
rights,  friends  of  peace,  jurists,  and  so  on ;  and  on  the 
whole,  though  hasty  words,  better  left  unsaid,  escape 
at  times,  it  may  be  said  that  these  meetings  have  not 
only  promoted  the  public  interests,  but  have  aroused 
the  conscience  of  the  people  as  well.  We  need  only  re- 
call how  essentially  the  problems  of  the  care  of  children, 
sanatoria  for  pulmonary  troubles,  international  arbi- 
tration, and  the  Bed  Gross  have  been  advanced  and  in- 
terest in  them  awakened  in  the  masses.  The  want  of 
success  of  the  friends  of  peace  furnished  undeniable 
evidence  that  the  great  mass  is  unprepared  for  their 
ideals ;  but  practical  results  may  follow  from  modified 
aims.  There  are  a  great  number  of  societies,  based 
upon  varying  degrees  of  Ghauvinism,  whose  concern  it 
is  to  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  nationality  as  well  as  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Now,  the  gist  of  the 
writer's  article  is  that  the  *' intellectuals"  of  all  lands 
should  be  appealed  to  to  form  a  union  whose  chief  end 
should  be  to  show  a  common  front  against  the  mutual 
animosity  of  the  various  nations,  aH  animosity  which 
the  **  yellow  journals"  make  it  their  main  business  to 
exploit.  How  the  Red  Gross  Society  was  scoffed  at  and 
ridiculed,  and  what  glorious  results  has  it  in  spite  of 
that  achieved  I  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  organize  in 
another  field  a  White  Gross  Society  of  kindred  spirits 
against  the  inciters  of  war  ?  In  England,  efforts  have 
lately  been  made  In  a  social  way,  with  the  cooperation 
of  men  of  eminence,  to  counteract  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  English  yellow  press,  at  least  so  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned.  We  must  actively  follow  the  good  exam- 
ple and  contribute  our  share  also  to  the  great  work  of 
having  the  nations  attain  to  a  better  knowledge  of  one 
another,  and  thereby  to  more  harmonious  relations. 
"  Tout  convprendre  est  tout  pardonner,  says  the  French- 
man, and  he  is  right ;  it  is  often  ignorance  more  than 
anything  else  which  alienates  people  and  makes  them 


enemies. 


n 


"  I>o  Not  Play  witli  War-flre."— A  "Diplomat," 
writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue^  administers  a  stinging 
rebuke  to  those  who,  either  inconsiderately  or,  worse 
still,  with  malice  aforethought,  sow  the  seeds  of  mis- 
trust and  hatred  in  the  people  of  one  nation  against 
another.  He  speaks  of  the  far-reaching,  untold  havoc 
which  may  be  wrought  by  evil  instigators  of  this  kind, 
found,  not  alone  among  "yellow"  journalists,  but 
among  "  businessr-like "  literary  men  and  diplomats. 
The  love  of  excitement  in  the  masses,  and  the  economic 
struggle  among  the  different  nations,  yield  but  too 
favorable  and  ever-increasing  ground  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  evil  seed.  The  writer  enlarges  specifically 
upon  the  attitude  which  a  large  number  of  the  English 
organs  of  the  press  have  for  some  years  assumed  toward 
Germany.  Instead  of  seeking  to  adjust  tiny  differences 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  they  do  their  ut- 


most to  foment  discord  and  urge  the  people  to  war,  and 
it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  any  ra- 
tional ground  for  this  attitude,  not  to  speak  of  its  in- 
excusableness.  But  the  warning  which  is  here  ad- 
dressed to  England  should  be  taken  to  heart  in  Germany 
also,  he  maintains.  Ignorance  and  indiscretion  have 
furnished,  if  not,  indeed,  a  cause,  at  least,  alas  I  a  not 
unjustifiable  pretext  for  English  sensitiveness.  May 
the  circles  which  aroused  this  state  of  feeling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ghannel  beware  of  committing  further 
breaches  of  political  tact  and  good  manners,  either 
against  England  or  other  powers.  It  is  easy  to  iufiict 
a  wound,  but  hard  for  it  to  heal. 

The  Revolutionary  Situation  in  Poland. — A 

writer  who  signs  himself  "Melanthius"  analyzes  in  de- 
tail (in  the  Revue  Sodaliste)  the  revolutionary  situa- 
tion in  Poland.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the  aims  and 
work  accomplished  by  the  various  revolutionary  organ- 
izations, and  predicts  the  downfall  of  Russian  rule. 
The  ^ay  of  petitions  and  commissions  is  past,  he  tells 
us.  The  Social  Democratic  Polish  party,  he  believes, 
has  a  programme  which  will  realize  the  democratic 
Polish  state  of  the  future. 

One  Lesson  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

— Gommenting  on  Admiral  Togo^s  victory  from  a  tech- 
nical naval  standpoint,  the  MiliUirisches  Wochenblatt 
(Berlin)  declares  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of  modern 
battleships  is  the  next  problem  confronting  naval  engi- 
neers. The  Japanese  triumph,  says  this  military  organ , 
has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  long-range  ar- 
tillery is  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  modern  naval  bat- 
tles, and  that  larger  and  heavier  ships  are,  in  reality, 
less  exposed  to  mines  and  torpedoes  than  smaller  unit.<i. 
The  battle  in  the  Tsushima  Straits  has  shown  that  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  15  000-ton  Japanese  battleships 
was  vastly  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  12,000  or  18,000 
ton  Russian  Ironclads.  According  to  this  critic,  16,000 
tons  will  be  the  next  standard  for  battleships,  although 
some  recent  English  constructions  are  still  larger. 

Russia  and  Japanese  Finances. — A  rather 
graphic  report  of  the  economic  and  financial  situation 
and  resources  of  Russia  at  present  is  published  in  the 
RtLSS,  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite  of  a  vast  territory 
and  great  natural  wealth,  Russia's  vast  population  often 
suffers  hunger,  and,  the  Russ  admits,  there  is  very  in- 
sufficient cultural  development.  Ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  population  able  to  read  and  write  (which  in  itself 
forms  only  82  per  cent,  of  the  people)  reside  in  Finland, 
the  persecuted  province.  The  consumption  of  bread 
throughout  the  empire  is  only  one-half  that  in  France 
and  one-third  that  in  the  United  States.  Less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  live  on  industrial  or 
mining  pursuits,  while  in  Grermany  more  than  40  per 
cent,  gain  their  livelihood  in  that  way.  The  country 
suffers  from  chronic  lack  of  capital,  and  the  national 
finances  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  government 
spends  on  public  education  only  87,000,000  rubles  a  year 
($18,500,000),  which  means  only  27  kopecks  (18K  Ameri- 
can cents)  per  head.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  con- 
sume intoxicants  (mostly  vodka)  at  the  rate  of  4>^  gal- 
lons per  capita  per  annum.  Following  this  article  in 
the  Russ  there  appeared  in  the  Vyestnik  FlnaTisdv 
(Financial  Messenger),  the  official  organ  of  the  ministry 
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of  finance,  an  article  predicting  the  early  bankmptcy 
of  Japan.  The  author  expresses  great  sympathy  for 
Japan's  creditors,  and  declares  that  President  Roose- 
velt's work  for  peace  has  been  dictated  by  his  anxiety 
to  have  the  claims  of  Japan's  American  creditors  set- 
tled as  soon  as  possible.  The  article  goes  on  to  declare 
that  a  prolonged  war  would  bring  heavy  losses  to  the 
United  States,  which  deserves  this  punishment  because 
of  the  unpleasant  disposition  that  the  American  people 
have  shown  toward  Russia.  After  a  very  careful  study 
of  all  Japan's  financial  resources,  the  Vyestnik  Flnan- 
sdv  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  have  a 
per  capita  annual  income  of  thirty-one  yen  (approxi- 
mately twenty  dollars).  Deducting  all  taxes  and  other 
general  obligations,  the  average  Japanese,  according  to 
this  Russian  authority,  has  an  income  of  ninety-four 
American  cents  a  month.  No  wonder,  says  this  Rus- 
sian journal,  that  the  poor  classes  of  Japan  suffer  from 
hunger.  The  conclusion  of  the  VyestnWs  argument  is 
that  Russia  can  wait  and  win  a  victory  through  her  re- 
sources alone.  Some  of  the  other  Russian  Journals, 
however,  undertake  to  argue  with  the  Vyestnik  and  to 
show  that  the  wealth  In  Japan  is  much  more  evenly 
divided  than  in  Russia,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if  Rus- 
sia cannot  win  by  bayonets  she  is  not  likely  to  win 
by  rubles. 

The  Uprising  of  the  Natives  in  German 
Southwest  Afirica. — A  farmer,  one  of  the  German 
settlers,  who  has  made  his  home  in  Grerman  Southwest 
Africa  since  180B,  discusses  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Deutsche  Monatssch/rift^  exhaustively  and  with  much 
warmth,  the  real  causes  which  led  to  the  fierce  uprising 
of  the  Herreros  in  1904,  entering  also  into  the  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Grerman  possession.  The 
savage  revolt,  which  caused  such  awful  havoc,  and 
wherein  the  Herreros  displayed  such  ferocious  hatred 
against  the  whites,  called  forth  in  the  colonial  press  and 
literature  a  flood  of  surmises  as  to  where  the  blame  for 
its  occurrence  ought  to  be  fastened.  Public  function- 
aries, the  reports  of  a  few  missionaries,  the  testimony 
of  the  government,  agreed  in  attributing  the  blame 
chiefly  to  the  whites,  and  of  these,  to  the  so-called, 
speculators  in  land  and  to  the  farmers.  In  Germany, 
this  occasioned  astonishment,  since  no  complaints  had 
up  to  that  time  been  made  by  the  governor  respecting 
the  whites,  and,  as  to  the  Herreros,  he  had  pictured 
them  for  years  as  peaceful  citizens.  The  writer  ar- 
raigns Governor  Leutwein  in  the  most  scathing  terms, 
putting  on  his  shoulders  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
troubled  state  of  affairs.  The  policy  which  he  has  pur- 
sued has  led  the  natives  to  abandon  all  respect  for  the 
whites.  This  writer  considers  Grerman  Southwest 
Africa  a  most  valuable  possession,  where  cattle-rais- 
ing, agriculture,  and  horticulture  could  be  most  profit- 
ably pursued.  He  appeals  to  the  home  government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  stock  farmers  by  stocking  their 
land  with  cattle,  as  they  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  ravages  of  the  natives  and  are  at  present  too  poor 
to  prosper  without  assistance.  The  country,  rightly 
governed,  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  the  colonists, 
but  would  prove  a  source  of  income  to  Grermany.  No- 
where, he  says,  in  the  world  are  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  more  difficult  than  in  a  colony  where 
white  immigrants  have  settled  among  strongly  armed 
natives.  If  in  such  colonies  the  first  settlers  be  not 
protected  by  a  kindly  disposed  and  energetic  govern- 
ment, then  the  life  of  the  white  civilians  is  like  a  con- 


tinual dance  upon  a  powder-barreL  If  the  position  of 
the  farmers  and  traders  resident  among  the  Herreros 
had  grown  Indescribably  precarious  and  dangerons,  it 
became  still  more  so  by  the  so-called  policy  of  economy 
of  the  government,  which  resulted  in  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  of  defense.  In  opposition  to  the 
earnest  protests  of  numerous  officers  and  officials,  the 
design  was  formed  to  gradually  diminish  the  troops 
and  to  supply  losses  of  white  soldiers  by  levying  na- 
tives from  all  the  various  tribes.  '*  We  have  been  ac- 
cused in  the  Reichstag  of  having  tyrannized  over  the 
natives  and  enriched  ourselves  at  their  expense.  .  .  . 
No,  it  was  not  our  cruelty,  our  rapacity,  which  incited 
the  natives,  but  our  capacity  for  and  love  of  work,  and 
our  increasing  prosperity,  which  unchained  their  jeal- 
ousy and  cupidity  when  they  saw  us  abandoned  to  them 
without  protection." 

Results  of  the  Dutch  Elections.^The  recent 

national  elections  in  Holland,  which  resulted  in  electoral 
majorities  finally  causing  the  overthrow  of  Dr.  Kuyper's 
ministry,  is  the  subject  of  considerable  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  Grerman  weekly  HUfe  (Berlin).  The  result 
has  considerably  surprised  even  thegreatestexpectations 
of  the  Liberals,  says  the  writer,  who  have  won  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  in  their  history.  They  now  have  45 
seats,  while  the  Socialists,  who  cooperate  with  them, 
have  7,-52  in  all,  to  oppose  the  48  of  the  reactionary 
Calvinistic  government  forces.  The  writer  in  the  HUfe 
believes  that  the  Liberal  victory  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  future  development  of  Holland  as  a 
free-trade  country.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  introduoed 
by  the  Clerical  party,  providing  for  protective  legisla- 
tion, will  be  defeated  by  the  Liberals. 

A  Tribute  to  Reolus.— An  interesting  tribute  to 
the  late  French  geographer,  Eliste  Reclus,  by  Robert 
Doucet,  appears  in  France  de  Demain.  Men  who  hold 
rigorously  to  what  seems  to  them  true  and  just  are  ooni- 
paratively  rare  to-day,  says  this  writer,  but  when  they 
are,  in  addition,  as  able  and  patient  as  the  late  M.  Reclus 
they  are  indeed  rarities.  Reclus  traveled  extensively 
in  his  early  youth,  and  his  presence  was  always  a  fea- 
ture of  geographic  congresses.  His  great  work,  *'  Uni- 
versal Geography,"  in  nineteen  volumes,  required  al- 
most twenty  years  to  complete  it.  Reclus  may  be  said 
to  have  made  a  science  of  geography.  For  the  abstruse 
and  vague  descriptions  which  had  theretofore  been  in 
vogue  he  substituted  interesting  and  accurate  narrative 
of  living  countries  and  peoples.  His  style  was  always 
picturesque,  colored,  and  even  poetic.  If  he  had  any 
fault,  it  was  that  of  being  too  personal,  of  rather  neglecir 
ing  principles  and  larger  facts  for  the  personalities  of 
the  leaders  and  the  main  figures  in  these  movements. 

Radium  and  Hydrophobia.— It  is  known  that 
radium  exercises  a  destructive  action  on  the  organic  tis- 
sues, and  that  it  modifies  certain  microbes.  A  profes- 
sor of  Bologna,  Tizzoni,  has  proved  that  it  (radium) 
absolutely  destroys  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  described 
by  Henri  Parville  in  the  Annales.  In  his  first  experi- 
ments. Professor  Tizzoni  used  two  small  tubes,  alike  in 
every  respect,  the  tubes  containing  equal  quantities  of 
infected  marrow  (a  1  per  cent,  emulsion  of  marrow)  in 
a  sterilized  test  solution.  Both  tubes  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  absolutely  identical.  One  tube  was  simply 
exposed  to  th^  air ;  the  other  tube  was  nTpnswi  te  IIm 
action  of  a  salt  of  radium.    The  BakjHip  tor  the  eorperi- 
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ments  were  rabbits.  They  were  inoculated  (with  rabic 
yims)  in  the  eye,  under  the  dura  mater,  part  of  the  sub- 
jects being  inoculated  from  the  simple  tube  and  the  re- 
mainder (of  the  same  number)  being  inoculated  from 
the  tube  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium.  The  rabbits 
inoculated  from  the  tube  exposed  only  to  the  air  died 
after  the  usual  time  demanded  for  the  regular  march  of 
the  disease  (hydrophobia),  and  they  died  in  the  regular 
hydrophobic  way,  of  paral3rtic  hydrophobia.  Death 
ensued  seven  days--or,  at  the  most,  eight  days— after 
the  animals  were  inoculated.  When  the  radium  had 
acted  but  an  hour,  or  less  than  an  hour,  the  rabbits 
died ;  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  much  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  tube 
that  had  not  felt  the  action  of  radium,  and  the  symp- 
toms were  not  thesynvptoms  of  paralytic  hydropTiohia, 
The  subjects  wasted  rapidly,  and  died  from  unques- 
tionable marasmus.  In  one  series  of  experiments,  when 
rabbits  were  inoculated  with  rabic  virus  and  immediate- 
ly subjected  to  the  action  of  radium  there  was  very  lit- 
tle change  in  their  condition,  the  only  perceptible  effect 
being  a  slight  weakening  of  the  posterior  train.  The 
tests  were  continued  during  one  hour  each  day.  When 
the  test  by  radium  was  continued  during  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  the  only  change  noted  was  that  of  weakness 
of  the  spine  (already  noted),  and  the  subjects  rapidly 
regained  their  normal  strength.  Rabbits  to  serve  as 
comparison,  and  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  radium, 
died  of  paralytic  hydrophobia.  It  was  proved  that  the 
treatment  by  radium  failed  when  the  virus  of  hydro- 
phobia had  made  twenty-four  hours'  progress.  Appar- 
ently, Tizzoni's  experiments  have  proved  that  radium 
is  a  sure  cure  for  hydrophobia  when  it  is  taken  at  once 
and  followed  during  eight  consecutive  days. 

m 

Submarine  Slirnals. — There  are  times  of  dense 
fog  when  all  beacons  are  invisible,  and  in  a  roaring 
tempest  the  sounds  of  the  most  powerful  fog-horn  are 
lost.  The  reverberations  of  sound,  says  Henri  Parville, 
in  the  Annates,  are  so  confused  by  the  noise  of  the  sea 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  situation  of  ships 
even  when  they  are  close  at  hand.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  convey  sound'  by  bells  under  the  water,  but  it 
was  proved  that  while  liquids  transmit  sounds  long 
distances,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sound  car^ 
ried  by  the  belU  from  the  noises  of  the  ships.  The  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company,  of  New  York,  has  found  means 
of  signaling  by  bells  of  a  very  clear,  sharp  tone  not  to 
be  confounded,  or  lost,  in  any  other  noise.  The  micro- 
phones used  for  that  purpose  are  fastened  to  the  keels 
of  ships  in  reservoirs  filled  with  a  liquid  denser  than 
the  waters  of  the  sea ;  they  are  fastened  on  the  inside 
of  'the  ship  above  the  water-line.  The  sharp  tones  of 
the  bells  are  so  intensified  by  the  density  of  their  liquid 
vehicle  that  they  cover  all  the  noises  of  the  ships  and 
carry  as  a  shriek  carries.  They  are  placed  both  to  lar- 
board and  to  starboard.  The  signals  by  these  sharp- 
toned  bells  are  conveyed  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  by  a 
species  of  telephone,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  pilot 
to  hear,  not  only  the  sound  of  bells,  but  the  water  as  it 
washes  the  keels  of  the  distant  ships. 

Amateurs  Hinder  Aeronautic  Progress.— In 

the  regular  scientific  department  of  Italia  Modema 
(Rome),  Dr.  Evans  takes  the  ground  that  recent  achieve- 
ments in  the  "conquest  of  the  air**  are  not  progress, 
flinoe  they  have  required  far  more  powerful  motors  to 
aocomplish  what  Kenard  and  Krebs  did  in  1884  with  an 


eight-horse-power  motor.  Moreover,  Dr.  Evans  con- 
siders that  the  form  of  the  modern  airship  is  wrong, 
and  cites  birds  and  fishes  that  move  rapidly  as  all  hav- 
ing the  forward  extremity  the  larger,  and  of  ovoid 
shape.  The  air  displaced  in  motion  fiows  along  the 
sides,  and  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  balloons  simply 
tends  to  crush  in  the  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  tapering 
body,  this  pressure  has  a  tendency  to  iorce  it  forward 
and  aid  motion  rather  than  retard  it.  Sailors  used  to 
say  a  fast  ship  should  have  the  head  of  a  cod  and  the 
tail  of  a  mackerel,  and  the  principle  holds  good  in  air- 
ships. Amateurs  call  themselves  aeronauts  as  soon  as 
they  understand  the  simple  mechanism  of  a  balloon 
and  how  to  read  a  barometer.  Dr.  Evans,  while  admir- 
ing their  courage  in  their  sport,  thinks  they  waste 
much  force,  and  if  real  progress  toward  air  navigation 
is  to  be  made  they  must  do  more  serious  scientific  study. 

Dentistry,  Ancient  and  Modern. — In  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  is  a  curious  article  by  Ernesto  Man- 
cini  on  *' Teeth  and  Dentists  in  Ancient  Times, **  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  dental  work  among  the  an- 
cients from  museum  specimens.  The  first  mention  of 
tooth-extracting  in  literature  seems  to  be  by  Cicero, 
who  names  ^sculapius  (the  third)  as  the  inventor  of 
purges  and  the  art  of  extracting  teeth,  some  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Hippocrates,  four  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  wrote  much  about  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  tomb  at  Tanagra,  of  about  that  period,  f  ur^ 
nished  a  set  of  false  teeth.  The  collector  of  this  relic 
has  also  found  in  Greek  tombs  teeth  filled  with  gold. 
But  before  Greece,  dental  art  fiourished  in  Assyria,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Phcenicia,  and  from  there  the  art  reached 
the  Etruscans.  Benzoni  asserts  that  he  has  found  arti- 
ficial teeth  of  sycamore  wood  attached  by  gold  wire  to 
sound  teeth  of  mummies,  and  also  in  mummies  from 
Thebes  decayed  teeth  filled  with  gold  so  well  that  the 
metal  adhered  perfectly  to  the  ivory.  Other  authorities 
deny  this  or  claim  that  the  art,  if  known,  was  not  prac- 
tised, on  account  of  religious  objections.  Various  pub- 
lic and  private  collections  have  specimens  of  ancient 
dental  work.  The  illustrations  given  are  of  Phoenician 
teeth  bound  together  with  gold  wire,  gold  teeth  in  the 
Etruscan  museum,  and  the  Bruschi-Falgari  museum, 
of  Cometo,  Italy,  and  a  specimen  that  is  practically 
"bridge-work"  three  thousand  years  old,  found  at  Cer- 
veteri,  and  now  in  the  Castellani  private  museum.  The 
museum  of  Pope  Julius,  at  Rome,  has  a  skull  with  a 
plate  fitting  over  three  sound  teeth  and  having  a  com- 
partment for  a  false  tooth.  In  the  museum  at  Flor- 
ence is  perhaps  the  oldest  specimen  of  dental  work  in 
Italy, — a  skull  with  the  incisors  bound  with  a  gold 
band,  and  dating  from  the  fifth  century  B.G.,  according 
to  the  pottery  found  in  the  same  Tarquinian  tomb. 
Dentistry  declined  in  Europe  after  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Louis  of  France  is  said  to 
have  had  but  a  single  tooth  left  at  his  death,  while 
Charles  the  Bold  was  recognized  dead  on  the  field  of 
Nancy  by  the  gaps  in  his  set  of  teeth.  The  Arabs  kept 
up  the  best  Greek  practice,  and  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century  dental  protection  became  common  in  Europe. 
Pard,  the  physician  of  Charles  IX.,  was  an  expert  den- 
tist, and  the  first  to  transplant  living  teeth  successfully. 
He  filled  teeth  with  cork  and  lead,  reserving  gold  for 
royal  mouths.  Toothbrushes  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  princesses  such  as 
Marie  Josephine  of  Saxony  in  1747  had  their  special 
tooth-polishes  as  they  had  their  barbers  and  dancing- 
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masters.  Now  one  New  York  factory  makes  eight  mil- 
lion porcelain  teeth  in  a  year,  and  teeth  valued  at  over 
$500,000  are  annually  exported,  while  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  fine  gold  go  into  American  teeth  every  year. 

The  Pbysician^s  Right  to  Kill.— Discussing  an 
article  by  Dr.  I.  Regnault  in  La  Revtie  (Paris),  A. 
Agresti  writes,,  in  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  on  "The 
Right  of  Homicide," — ^in  other  words,  the  expediency 
of  physicians  practising  euthanasia,  hurrying  the  de- 
mise of  hopelessly  afflicted  patients.  As  he  notes,  the 
question  was  discussed  in  1903  by  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Society.  Dr.  Regnault,  Signor  Agresti  thinks,  en- 
larges too  much  the  scope  of  killing,  as  he  would  give 
society  the  right  to  dispose  of  deformed  and  defective 
individuals.  The  Italian  writer  thinks  the  world  would 
become  ridiculous  if  every  one  were  reduced  to  normal, 
— as  Lombroso  would  have  it,  "if  there  were  not  some 
deformed  that  would  permit  us  to  appreciate  beauty ; 
if  there  were  not  some  assassin  to  teach  us  the  value  of 
life,  and  some  genius  to  tell  of  its  joys  and  its  sorrows. 
That  which  counts  in  society,  and  tends  ever  to  count 
more,  is  the  individual.''  But  when  the  human  organ- 
ism is  hopelessly  deranged,  and  death  must  ensue 
shortly,  there  come  the  right  and  the  duty  to  prevent  too 
atrocious  suffering.  Each  for  one's  self  would  choose 
the  quicker  end,  but  all  administer  the  doses  that  pro- 
long the  life  and  the  suffering.  But  when  shall  the  de- 
cision for  euthanasia  be  made,  and  by  whom, — ^the  pa- 
tient, the  doctor,  the  family  f  Who  knows  when  death 
is  certain  to  come  soon  ?  Many  difficult  questions  arise. 
This  writer  thinks  the  physician  should  be  judge,  with 
a  consultation,  perhaps  furnished  by  the  municipality, 
and  not  always  the  same  persons.  The  family  should 
be  consulted,  not  as  to  when,  but  as  to  the  willingness 
and  advisability.  The  patient  might  be  consulted  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  last  sacrament,  but  often 
his  true  state  is  concealed  from  him,  and  his  merciful 
ending  might  be  also.  As  to  the  how,  Signor  Agresti 
would  put  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  "He 
should  put  the  patient  into  the  eternal  sleep  without 
saying  to  any  one :  I  come  for  this.  His  action  should 
be  sudden  and  mysterious,  like  death,  and,  like  death, 
beneficent." 

The  British  Labor  Party.— The  first  article  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Independent  Review  is  one 
by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  on  the  British  Labor  party  and 
the  general  election.  He  begins  with  the  statement 
that  "among  the  Liberal  candidates  who  have  won 
these  great  victories  on  the  wave  of  reaction  there  is 
hardly  one  whose  return  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress." He  then  goes  on  to  recount  the  "phenomenal 
success  "  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee,  with 
which  are  now  affiliated  one  million  trade-unionists. 
"  In  everything  that  gives  real  strength  to  a  political 
party,  the  Labor  party  is,"  he  says,  "  the  strongest  and 
largest  i>olitical  organization  in  Great  Britain  to-day." 
There  are  fifty-two  trade-union  and  Socialist  candi- 
datures indorsed  by  it.  He  thinks  "  its  future  as  the 
progressive  party  in  British  politics  is  certainly  as- 
sured." He  urges  the  educational  value  of  its  pro- 
gramme amid  the  clamor  of  traditional  and  largely 
futile  war-cries.  It  will  not  expect  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  concede  any  great  measures  of  reform.  But 
"the  attitude  of  the  Labor  party  to  the  government 
would  be  one  of  independent,  friendly  co-5peration." 


British  Military  Farms  in  South  AArica.— Mi. 

E.  F.  Harvie  gives  a  significant  description  of  the  Brit- 
ish military  farms  in  South  Africa,  some  seventy  in 
number.  Started  in  December,  1900,  to  supply  the  hos- 
pitals and  troops  with  provisions,  they  were  perfectly 
organized,  and  have  proved  a  great  success.  The  soil 
yields  three  crops  of  potatoes  in  less  than  a  year,  and  at 
the  ratb  of  three  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Nine  crops 
of  lucerne  are  gathered  between  July  and  February. 
The  dairy  farm  and  poultry-keeping  also  were  success- 
ful. Irrigation  was  introduced.  Farming  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  South  Africa  is  no  longer  a  problematical  thing. 
It  has  been  essayed,  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  it  has  proved  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  overseers  placed  on  the  farms  were  men  who  had 
served  through  the  campaign  and  had  in  every  case  been 
farmers  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

The  Soul  of  Gothic  Architecture.— An  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture rejects  the  architect's  explanation  that  it  arose 
from  economy  of  masonry  or  mere  constructional  con- 
siderations. Roman  architecture  expresses  strength  in 
repose,  and  refiected  the  monotony  of  the  centralized 
administration  of  Rome,  which  left  no  room  for  local 
initiative.  GK)thic  architecture  possesses  the  quality  of 
energy,  or  strength  in  action,  and  expressed  the  exuber- 
ant forces  of  individual  initiative  and  local  freedom 
which  marked  the  Grothic  ideal.  This  ideal  took  six 
centuries  to  realize  in  the  birth  of  the  Western  nation- 
alities, and  that  achievement  led  to  the  embodiment  of 
its  spirit  in  architecture. 

The  Babylonian  Genesis  of  Genesis. — The  Rev. 

Dr.  W.  St.  Clair  TisdaH,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
CenUiry  for  August  on  the  alleged  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  from  the  Babylonian  cosmologies,  says :  "  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  purely  on  critical  grounds,  it  is 
impossible  to  congratulate  the  higher  critics  on  their  dis- 
covery of  the  source  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  Grenesis 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation  Tablets.  It  would  be  a  much 
more  plausible  theory  to  maintain  that  Greek  mythol- 
ogy had  that  origin.  Or,  again,  it  would  be  tempting 
to  suggest  that  the  Indian  legend  of  Purusha^  the  Norse 
tale  of  Ymir,  and  the  Chinese  myth  of  Pan-hu  were  all 
derived  from  that  of  the  slaughter  of  TiAmat  and  the 
creation  of  sky  and  earth  out  of  her  remaina  These 
strange  legends  are  certainly  in  great  measure  identi- 
cal with  one  another,  however  we  may  account  for  the 
fact." 

The  Voice  of  a  Hun^rry  Iiioii.~Mrs.  Hinde,  who 
has  been  hunted  by  lions  in  Uganda,  gives,  in  Blacks 
wood's  for  Augrnst,  a  vivid  account  of  the  adventures 
which  befall  residents  in  lion-haunted  countries.  She 
has  a  grea,t  respect  for  lions,  and  she  gives  the  following 
gpraphic  description  of  the  voice  of  the  king  of  beasts : 
"  The  quality  of  a  lion's  voice  is  different  from  any  other 
sound  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  his  roar,  which  can, 
of  course,  be  heard  any  day  at  a  *zoo,'  but  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  grunt,  sigh,  and  sob  a  lion  makes  when  he 
is  hungry.  Naturally,  no  lion  roars  when  he  goes  hunt- 
ing,—he  would  be  unlikely  to  kill  anything  if  he  did,— 
but  as  he  trots  along,  swingingly  and  almost  silently, 
he  makes  the  unmistakable  sound  which,  though  it  is 
not  a  loud  noise,  causes  the  blood  of  the  most  phlegmatic 
to  race." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


When  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
atP9aee  were  closed  for  the  press  last  month 
Once  More.  ^Yxq  issues  of  War  and  peace  were 
hanging  in  the  balance,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  turned  anxiously 
toward  the  conference  of  the  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese envoys  at  Portsmouth.  The  prevalent 
note  was  one  of  pessimism  and  despondency  ; 
but  our  readers  will  have  found  that  the  Sep- 
tember Review  was  not  only  hopeful  in  its  atti- 
tude, but  singularly  accurate  in  its  statements 
and  its  forecasts.  On  the  29th  of  August  came 
the  startling  news  that  the  diplomatic  deadlock 
had  been  broken,  that  all  main  points  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
be  concluded  within  a  few  days.  A  week  later, 
— namely,  on  September  5, — the  treaty  was 
actually  signed,  and  the  great  Russo-Japanese 
war  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Van  Norman,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Review,  who  spent  the  concluding 
days  at  Portsmouth,  makes  a  clear  statement, 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth  was  brought  about,  and 
of  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 
Thus,  certain  facts  which  otherwise  would  be 
embodied  in  this  monthly  narrative  and  con- 
spectus of  the  world's  progress  are  omitted  be- 
cause they  will  be  found  more  fully  given  in 
Mr.  Van  Norman's  article. 

However  various  and  divergent  may 
CrSSning  have  been  the  first  impressions  of  the 
Suecesa.  world's  makers  of  public  opinion  in 
the  days  immediately  following  the  great  an- 
nouncement, it  was  not  long  before  there  was 
reached  a  very  general  agreement  that  peace  had 
come  at  the  right  moment,  and  upon  terms  both 
lionorable  and  satisfactory.  Undeniably  therfe 
was  for  a  time  no  small  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Japan,  and  among  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters oif  Japan  in  other  countries,  and  a  feeling 


that  the  victor  had  come  far  short  of  the  fair  re- 
ward of  his  success.  But  a  better  understanding 
of  all  the  circumstances  was  quite  certain  to  dis- 
pel the  gloom,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  on  fair  terms  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment  was  the  most  complete  and  most 
brilliant  success  in  all  the  long  series  of  Japa- 
nese successes.  War  under  any  possible  condi- 
tion is  a  frightful  calamity  ;  and  it  behooves  a 
nation  to  make  peace  thankfully  when  it  has 
gained  the  objects  for  which  it  went  forth  to 
battle.  The  Japanese  had  fouglit  because  they 
regarded  Russia's  presence  in  Manchuria  and' 
Korea  as  menacing  to  the  future  safety  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Mikado's  empire.  Their  vic- 
tories had  made  it  certain  that  Russia  would 
concede,  not  only  all  that  had  been  asked  by 
Japan  in  the  negotiations  that  went  before  the 
war,  but  vastly  more.  Besides  all  this,  Japan 
had  at  a  stroke  acquired  military  and  naval  para- 
mountcy  in  the  far  East,  and  had  achieved  an 
acknowledged  place  among  nations  of  the  first 
rank.     Such  prestige  had  never  come  so  quickly. 

An  indemnii  '^^^^^  ^*^  nothing  left  to  fight  about 
Never  except  the  question  whether  Russia, 
Possibit.  having  conceded  so  much,  would  also 
pay  a  large  money  indemnity  as  an  inducement 
to  have  the  fighting  stop.  Now  that  the  situa- 
tion can  be  viewed  calmly  and  with  some  per- 
spective, it  is  evident  enough  to  almost  every- 
body that  it  would  have  been  a  hideous  mistake 
for  Japan  to  have  continued  the  war  with  the 
idea  that  the  Russian  Government  at  some  future 
time  would  enter  into  another  peace  conference 
and  yield  to  the  Japanese  demands  for  cash.  Rus- 
sia would  never  have  consented  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity, and  Japan  could  never  have  collected  one. 
If  the  war  had  continued  for  another  year,  the 
Japanese  might  have  captured  Vladivostok,  with 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  they 
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might  have  taken  Harbin  after  a  long  siege 
through  the  summer  of  1906.  But  they  would 
still  have  been  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
Russia  proper,  and  they  would  have  sacrificed 
great  numbers  of  men  and  vast  sums  of  money, 
with  no  corresponding  advantages  whatsoever. 
As  matters  stand,  the  Japanese  have  been  wise 
enough  to  make  peace  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  maximum  gains  at  the 
minimum  cost.  Seldom  in  all  history  has  a 
nation  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
with  such  marvelous  success  as  that  whicli  now 
falls  to  Japan's  lot. 

,  ^  Having  secured  for  the  immediate 
Treatuwitfi  present  all  that  she  could  have  de- 
England.  ^{xQ^^  as  respects  power  and  influence 
in  the  far  East,  Japan  has  had  the  further  good 
fortune  to  make  the  longer  future  secure  by  a 
highly  advantageous  new  treaty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  This  new  alliance  goes  far  be- 
yond that  which  had  existed  for  several  years 
previous.  In  effect  it  guarantees  the  status  quo 
for  almost  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  apart 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.  Japan  will  have 
England's  offensive  and  defensive  support  in 
her  new  position  in  the  Yellow  and  China  seas, 
and  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  while  England  on 
her  part  can  count  upon  Japan's  support  to 
withstand  Russian  movements  of  aggression  in 
Persia  or  Afghanistan,  or  in  case  of  designs 
against  India.  This  treaty  of  alliance  will  re- 
lieve the  Japanese  from  nervous  apprehension 
regarding  the  future,  while  it  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  lessening  British  fears  affecting  his 
majesty's  imperial  interests  in  Asia.  The  situa- 
tion thus  brought  about  promises  to  be  one  of 
stable  equilibrium  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It 
is  highly  favorable  to  neutral  nations,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  for  permanent  commercial  opportu- 
nities. It  secures  beyond  all  further  question 
the  advantages  sought  by  the  goTernment  of 
the  United  States  in  its  long  insistence  upon  the 
so-called  "open  door"  policy.  That  is  to  say, 
under  the  terms  of  Japan's  treaty  of,  peace  with 
Russia  and  her  treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
we  are  absolutely  sure  of  the  retention  of  all 
the  trading  rights  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and 
China  proper  that  we  have  ever  claimed  or  ex- 
ercised. What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  learn  the 
best  ways  to  utilize  these  opportunities,  which 
had  become  precarious,  but  are  now  assured. 

•  stii   ^®  ^^^  ^^®  Russians,  it  w^as  not  an 

an  Astatic    easy  thing  for  them  to  confess  failure 

Power.       ^^^  ^^  ^-^g  ^p  Port  Arthur  and  the 

Liao-Tung  peninsula,  the  southern  half  of  Sag- 
halien,  important  parts  of  their  railroad  system, 


and  a  certain  intangible  but  real  predominance 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  the  game  of  diplomacy  at  Portsmouth  that 
resulted  in  these  losses  to  Russia,  but  the  relent- 
less facts  of  a  war  which  had  already  put  these 
properties  and  advantages  in  the  possession  of 
Russia's  antagonist.  Russia  had  the  moral  cour- 
age to  recognize  and  accept  a  situation  that  could 
only  have  been  made  worse  by  further  fighting. 
She  had  fallen  victim  to  divided  counsels,  and 
had  been  plunged  into  a  war  for  which  she  was 
not  only  unprepared,  but  which  she  had  not  an- 
ticipated as  a  risk  to  be  seriously  guarded  against. 
With  better  diplomacy  and  better  statesmanship, 
Russia  could  easily  have  avoided  the  war,  won 
the  proffered  friendship  and  alliance  of  Japan, 
and  still  retained  all  of  her  prestige  in  the  far 
East,  supported  by  her  navy  and  by  her  great 
stronghold  at  Port  Arthur.  But  she  trifled  with 
her  promises  in  the  matter  of  evacuating  Man- 
churia and  opening  it  to  commerce,  and  she 
showed  reckless  folly  in  her  encroachments  upon 
Korea.  For  all  this  she  has  been  severely  pun- 
ished, and  she  pays  a  just  penalty  in  losing  Port 
Arthur  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  Saghalien. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  great  Russian 
Empire  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power,  or  that  the  Russian  people  have  been 
checked  in  the  smallest  measure  in  their  march 
toward  a  great  destiny. 

A  New      Episodes  like  this  war  are  a  part  of 
Ruaaian      the  discipline  of  a  crude  and  unde- 
^''*''        veioped   race  such  as  the    Russians 
are.     A  new  era  of  genuine  advancement  is  al- 
ready in  sight  for  the  one  hundred   and  fifty 
millions  of  human  beings  who  acknowledge  the 
Czar  as  their  ruler.     In  the  military  sense,  Rus- 
sia's position  in  the  far  East  has  been  eclipsed; 
but  it  may  be  found  a  source  of  strength  rather 
than  of  weakness  for  her  to  abandon,  at  present, 
all  idea  of  armed  dominance  and  to  proceed  with 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  advancement  of 
Siberia,  joining  all  other  nations  in  peaceful  and 
friendly  efforts  to  develop  Manchuria  and  to  open 
up  trade  with  all  parts  of  China.    Russia  remains 
^almost  where  she  stood  ten  years  ago  as  a  far-East- 
ern power  in  the  geographical  sense,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  she  has  now  her  great  rail- 
way line    to   Vladivostok  completed,    and  has 
made  substantial  beginnings  in  the  planting  of 
towns  and  the  opening  up  of  farm  lands  over  a 
vast  expanse  of  country.      She  had  previously 
promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  had  disa- 
vowed designs  of  conquest  against  Korea.     In  a 
technical  sense,  therefore,  she  can  claim  not  to 
have  lost  her  permanent  position  on  the  Pacific 
coast.     But  she  will  not  menace  Japan. 


CopytlEht  byJ^E-Piwly,  B(nt«. 


(Hr.  Merer,  bb  onr  ambaesador  al 

Pr*tu*ai  "^^^  conclusion  of  tliia  war  marks 
Sooitetita  the  great  growth  of  tlie  influence  of 
Smiatt.  jjj^  United  States  as  a  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  countries  that  border  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  strengthened  the  ties 
of  friendship  that  have  always  bound  Japan  to 
UB,  and  we  have  been  bo  fortunate  as  in  great 
measure  to  restore  the  sentiment  of  Russian 
friendship  that  lias  been  for  a  long  time  regard- 
ed in  both  countries  as  a  thing  to  be  valued. 
President  Roosevelt's  aid  in  bringing  the  work 
of  the  peace  conference  to  a  happy  conclusion 
was  a  solid,  substantial  achievement,  that  has 
received  the  fullest  recognition  from  those  wlio 
have  been  best  able  to  appreciate  all  the  facts. 
This  war  was  a  difljciilt  one  to  end,  for  the  rea- 
son that  both  parties  to  it  were  strong,  proud, 
and  unexhausted.  The  Japanese  were  inspired 
with  courage  and  hope  by  a  series  of  unprece- 
dented victories,  ami  by  the  full  belief  that 
tliey  could  proceed  to  capture  Vladivostok  and 
defeat  the  army  of  T.inevicli.     The  Russians,  on 


t.  Petersbnrgr.  was  of  great  service  in  tbe  peace  negotlatluDS.) 

tr  marks  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  latent  resources  of 
their  vast  empire  had  aa  yet  scarcely  been  drawn 
upon,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  them 
that  they  should  be  sot  down  as  vanquished  and 
humiliated  before  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathetic 
world.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  required 
great  moral  courage  on  both  sides  to  stop  the 
war  upon  such  terms  as  could  be  found  mutually 
acceptable.  When  the  conference  had  reached 
the  point  of  deadlock  and  was  about  to  break  up 
in  confessed  failure,  President  Roosevelt  was 
instrumental  in  securing  delay  at  Portsmouth 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  hie  disinterested  opin- 
ions to  bear  directly  upon  the  highest  au- 
thorities at  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio.  Ho 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  time  for  peace 
had  fully  arrived,  and  that  the  way  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  was  to  persuade  the  Mikado 
to  drop  the  demand  for  money  indemnity,  and 
to  persuade  the  Czar  to  yield  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Saglialien.  Through  Mr.  Meyer, 
our  ambassador,  he  was  able  to  present  his  views 
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directly  to  tlie  Russian  Emperor,  and  he  li&d  at 
hand  the  means  of  communication  with  the  able 
and  revered  sovereign  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  tbat  he  was  expressing,  not 
only  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  butalso 
that  of  Germany,  England,  France,  and  other 
couDtries,  His  attitude  was  regarded  as  impar- 
tial and  benevolent,  and  bis  suggestions  were  so 
definite  and  logical  that  they  had  about  them  a 
certain  mark  of  finality. 

These. siiggesti on B  were  accepted  by 
influmci  the  Czar  and  by  the  Mikado  with 
atiuzinith.  j]jg  approval  of  the  foreign  office  and 
ministry  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  at  Tokio.  All  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  envoys,  who  carried 
on  their  negotiations  so  ably  and  courteously  at 
Portsmouth.  But  it  has  added  a  bright  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  has  brought 
great  and  pemiauent  fame  to  President  Roose- 
velt, and  has  lifted  our  country  into  a  far  higher 


itandtheMtkado  bdp«d 


position  of  influence  among  the  nations  than  it 
ever  occupied  before.  It  was  Pi-esident  Roose- 
velt who  at  the  outset  of  the  war  took  the  lead 
in  securing  a  limitation  of  the  theater  of  hos- 
tilities, thus  protecting  China.  It  was  Fresideot 
Roosevelt  again  whose  direct  appeal  to  the  Czar 
secured  the  appointment  of  envoys  to  consider 
the  question  of  peace.  And  it  was  his  interven- 
tion in  the  end  that  adjusted  the  main  differ- 
ences and  fixed  the  terms  of  settlement.  Unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  tliis  fortunate  outcome 
has  brought  about  a  condition  of  tran  pillity  thai 
will  hold  for  at  least  one  generation  in  the  fai 
Iket,  and  that  will  afford  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  modernizing  of  China  and  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

Anaikar  ^*  ''"*  "^ported  OD  September  19  that 
Hatat  the  Czar  had  issued  invitations  to  a 
Cmgrta:  gg(,on,j  pgace  congress  at  The  Hague. 
Such  a  gathering  of  the  nations  was  proposed,  to 
the  governments  that  had  participated  in  the 
first  Hague  congress,  in  circular  in- 
vitations sent  out  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
idta  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
invitations  were  generally  accepted, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  dat« 
of  the  congress  would  probably  not 
be  fixed  until  the  termination  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  responses 
were  made  public  by  Secretary  Hay 
just  before  Christmas.  The  Czar's 
initiative  at  this  time  would  be  in 
full  harmony  with  the  preliminary 
correspondence  carried  on  by  our 
government  last  year.  Nothing  could 
Weil  have  added  more  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  peaceful  methods 
for  settling  international  disputes 
than  the  history  and  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  quarrel  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  Russia  had  taken  the 
lead  in  calling  the  first  peace  con- 
gress, and  Russia  should  have  been 
more  than  ready  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion, in  case  of  the  failure  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  over  the  Eastern 
situation.  Another  peace  confer^ 
ence  can  do  much  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  begun  at  The  Hague 
six  years  ago.  Wars  are  not  yet  at 
an  end  ;  but  the  cause  of  peace  is 
making  marked  and  rapid  headway. 
Ttfelltothe  lot  of  the  American  rep- 
resentatives at  The  Hague  to  lead 
the  congress  away  from  the  futile 
disarmament  idea  to  the  more  feaai- 


(Pbotograpbed  eipreiely  for  thiH  maicAzlnc 


ble  plan  of  arbitration  treaties  and  tribunals. 
In  the  next  Hague  conference  tlie  American 
delegation  cannot  fail  to  bave  tiigh  prestige  and 
great  influence. 

President  Rooaevelt's  sojourn  at  liis 
at  watMiigton  Oyster  Bay  home  ends  with  SepteiU' 
Again.  ^^^.^  ^jjjj  executive  work  will  tenter 
again  at  "Washington  beginning  with  October  I , 
Mr.  Root  will  have  taken  up  his  duties  as  j^ecre- 
tary  of  S'tate,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  will  have 
succeeded  Mr,  Loomis  as  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Bacon,  who  is  an  old  college  friend 
of    President    Roosevelt's,    has    until    rucently 


been  a  jMi'tuer  in  the  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  J. 
P,  Morgan  &  I'o.  The  President  at  one  time 
asked  hitn  to  take  the  responsible  post  of  assist- 
ant treasurer  in  charge  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
in  New  York.  He  is  a  man  of  high  character 
and  of  the  i-equisite  accomplishments.  There 
will  bo  no  extra  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
reason  that  the  leaders  in  both  houses  have 
lieen  exceedingly  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea, 
and  the  President  has  not  deemed  it  wise  or 
necessary  to  press  the  matter  against  the  wishes 
of  those  upon  whom  he  must  rely  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  views  and  policies.  He  will  have 
behind  him  more  than  ever  the  confidence  and 
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moral  backing  of  the  great  American  public. 
and  he  will  doubtless  have  to  rely  upon  this 
national  support  in  his  endeavor,  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  secure  legislation  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  and  control  of  railroads. 

c«  araiioBt  "^''^  wjiole  question  of  the  national 
and  Ue      government  in  its  relation  to  great 

Bontramiat.  c(„p(,ration8  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness is  certain  to  demand  tlie  first  attention  of 
Congress  in  the  coming  session.  And  the  peo- 
ple will  rely  upon  the  President  to  recommend 
&  suitable  policy  in  his  message,  and  after  that 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  satisfactory  leg- 
islation. To  wliat  extent  or  in  what  way  the 
life  insurance  companies  may  be  brought  under 
federal  supervision  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
that  sometiiiug  must  be  attempted  along  the  line 
of  national  control  is  now  generally  conceded. 
This  view  has  been  growing  steadily  since  the 
first  scandalous  disclosures  in  the  management 
of  the  Equitable.  It  obtained  an  overwhelming 
acceptance  last  month  when  the  Sew  York  leg- 
islative committee  began  to  probe  tlie  insurance 
situation  in  general,  with  dischtsures  that  were 
of  immediate  concern  to  millions  of  people  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  So 
great  is  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  tlie  President  that  h(' 
will  have  onlv  to  declare  his  opinions. 


PrMna  ^^  publish  elsewhere  in  this  uum- 
iiii  inMvraHct  ber  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
""*"■  man,  written  in  response  to  our 
request  that  ho  state  for  our  readers  his  frank 
conclusions,  after  some  weeks  spent  in  studying 
the  methods  of  the  great  New  York  companies. 
Mr.  Wellman's  main  criticisms  will  be  sharply 
opposed  by  a  great  many  insurance  men,  but  it 
is  well  to  print  them,  because  they  ai-e  intelli- 
gently and  honestly  made  ;"  and  to  express  them 
thus  frankly  is  to  give  the  best  opportunity  for 
refutation  or  for  further  discussion.  Mr.  Well- 
man  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  a  great  deal  too  much  for  their  insur- 
ance ;  that  the  agency  system 'is  wasteful  and 
extravagant ;  that  the  central,  control  and  man- 
agement in  New  York  is  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  ; 
and  that  the  savings-bank  features  o^  insurance 
finance  are  open  to  the  severest  rriticism,  in 
view  of  the  barrenness  of  their  results.' 

We  must- bo  allowed  to' say  trankly 
inottSnnia  '  onbchalf  of  the  insttr^nce  companies 

that  it  does  not  appear  thus  far  that 
they  have  invested  the  money  of  tlio  policy- 
holder unsafely  or  injudiciously.  Puch  a  com- 
pany as  the  Xew  York  Life,  for  example,  has 
been  making  its  investments  with  great  financial 
skill,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  concerned. 
Where  officers  or  directors  had  seemed  to  >>e 
making  money  for  themselves  apart  from  their 
salaries,  they  have  not,  tor  the  most  part,  gained 
anything  at  the  expense  of  the  policy-holders, 
but  have  merely  benefited  by  the  opportunities 
they  enjoyed  to  get  into  things  on  the  "ground 
floor,"  so  to  speak,  or  to  handle  securities  for 
their  own  private  account  at  what  we  may  call 
the  wholesale  rate  as  distinguished  front  the  out- 
side marketing  price  that  the  ordinary  investor 
has  to  pay.  The  way  in  which  so-called  "  under- 
writing syndicates  "  assume  responsibility  for  a 
large  issue  of  railroad  or  government  bonds  was 
fully  explained  at  great  length  by  the  officers  of 
the  insurance  companies  last  month  under  the 
probing  questions  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  legislative  committee.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  insurance  companies,  by  going  into 
partnership  with  the  banking  houses,  in  subscribe 
ing  for  such  bond  issues,  have  been  able  to  in- 
vest their  ureal  accruing  sums  of  cash  a  little 
more  advantageously  than  if  they  bought  their 
securities  in  the  open  market.  In  this  investing 
part  of  the  business,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  shown 
that  insurance  funds  in  the  main  have  been  un- 
faithfully or  unwisely  handled.  Where  there  is 
so  nmch  criticise,  it  is  well  to  commend  what- 
ever is  sound. 
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A  great  part  of  the  fault  of  the  meth- 
Ctutef  ods  of  the  iBsurance  world  HeB  in  the 
*™'""-  costlineas  of  getting  new  buaineaa  and 
in  tUo  greejlforaggraDdizemeut.  Beyonda  cer- 
tain point  easily  ascertained,  tliere  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  tlie  policy-holdere  of  an  insurance 
company  in  having  the  number  of  policies  writ- 
ten grt^atly  multiplied  or  the  volume  of  the 
company's  business  further  expanded.  Doubt- 
less it  adds  to  tl)e  strength  and  security  of  a 
company  to  do  a  vast,  business  and  to  hold  im- 
mense funds  invested  in  a  wide  range  of  securi- 
ties. But  to  achieve  such  magnitude  a  com- 
pany may  have  adopted  methods  for  obtaining 
new  business  and  rewriting  old  policies  that 
would  make  the  premium  charge  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  it  ought  to  be. 

^  ^         Some  things  that  the   investigation 
Peinicai      has  brought  to  light  bear  only  in- 
fyrMimtioni.  cidentally  Upon   the  insurance  ques- 
tion itself.     Thus,  tlie  matter  that  attracted  the 


FlKriovnpti  b7  Ftrifl : 


widest  public  attention  last  month  was  the  dis. 
closure  of  the  fact  that  the  great  New  York 
companies  had  been  contrilmtinK  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  apiece  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign funds  in  recent  Presidential  elections. 
They  also,  it  is  alleged,  have  put  money  into 
State  politics.  The  standing  excuse  for  these 
national  campaign  contributions  has  been   tin' 


one  that  did  service  in  the  McKinley  campaign 
of  1896,  It  was  then  asserted  that  a  victory 
for  free  silver  would  so  undermine  the  assets 
of  the  insurance  companies  as  to  affect  almost 
ruinously  the  value  of  ever^  outstanding  policy. 
It  was  held,  therefore,  that  the  best  possible 
expenditure  that  insurance  companies,  as  well 
as  other  financial  institutions,  could  make,  for 
the  benefit  of  policy-holders  and  shareholders, 
was  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  gold  standard  as  against  Bryan  and  the 
free  silver  heresy.  Such  an  argument  is  too  fal- 
lacious to  require  discussion.  Men  of  all  sorts 
of  political  convictions  pay  their  money  into 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  for  the  strict 
and  sole  purpose  of  having  their  lives  insured 
or  their  money  saved  and  accumulated.  They 
do  not  pay  a  penny  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
injr  secret  political  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
inner  groups  of  officers  at  their  own  private 
discretion  to  influence  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  In  their  capacity  as  citizens,  the  ofB- 
cers  of  insurance  companies  and  other  financial 
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conceroB  may  support  their  political  convictiona 

as  libernlly  as  they  like  ;  but  tliey  have  no  right 
to  take  other  people's  money,  held  by  tliera  in 
trust  for  distinct  business  purposes,  and  throw  it 
into  the  game  of  politics. 

In  so  far  as  contributions  to  State 

ptacticaNoa  politics  are  concerned,  the  matter  has 

Empotta.     (,i(^ftyg  savored  more  of  blackmail  or 

of  corruption  than  in  tlic  case  of  gifts  to  the 


mpaign  funds.  State  insurance  de- 
partments can  make  themselves  very  disagree- 
able  to  insurance  companies,  and  such  State  de- 
partments are  almost  always  controlled  by  the 
party  leaders  or  bosses.  Thus,  it  is  said,  there 
has  grown  up  a  syst«m  of  contributing  to  party 
managers. — often,  if  not  always,  to  the  man- 
agers of  both  parties. —  for  t!ie  sake  of  main- 
taining pleasant  relations  with  the  State  insur- 
ance autlioritiea,  and  for  the  sake,  furthermore, 
of  rendering  it  more  certain  that  legislatures 
will  not  make  attacks,  or  enact  harsh  or  pre- 
cipitate laws.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  whole  system  of  American  State  politics,  not 
alone  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
many  other  States,  has  for  a  good  while  rested 
firmly  upon  the  foundation  of  annual  funds  col- 
lected from  corporations  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  party  managers  to  maintain  their  oi^niza- 
tioRS,  to  control  legislatures,  and  to  dominate 
political  life  at  every  point  and  juncture.  The 
largest  sums  are  paid,  undoubtedly,  by  gas  com- 
panies, street-railway  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, and  other  corporations  holding  fran- 
chises and  exercising  quasi -public  functions. 
But  many  other  companies,  subject  more  or  less 
to  public  regulation  and  control,  have  become 
the  victims  of  this  vicious  method.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  break  up 
the  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  within 
■State  lines.  The  use  of  corporation  money. 
however,  for  national  campaigns  will  undoubt- 
edly have  come  to  an  abrupt  end  in  the  dis- 
closures of  last  month.  Nobody  comes  for- 
ward to  defend  it,  and  everybody  admits  that  it 
must  be  stopped.  Congress  will  be  expected  to 
deal  with  it  promptly  next  winter. 
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It  wonld  be  wholly 
to  fi*  futile  to  attempt  to 
aaand?  ]^y  the  blame  upon 
one  party  rather  than  upon 
another.  Thus,  the  corpora- 
tions were  very  active  in  work- 
ing against  tlie  nomination  at 
St,  Louie  of  a  radical  of  the 
Bryan  wing  of  the  Democratic 
pftTty,  and  Becure<l  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Farker.  The 
corporations  had  for  several 
years  been  thoroughly  hostile 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  had  done 
what  they  could  to  prevent  his 
nomination  at  Chicago.  It 
was  generally  expected  that 
thdy  would  contribute  more 
last  year  for  the  Democratic 
than  for  the  Republican  cause. 
There  was  a  fiaw  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  however,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  money 
market ;  and  as  the  campaign 
finally  shaped  itself  the  cor- 
porations probably  gave  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  Republican 
fund  than  to  that  which  Mr. 
Belmont  and  others  were  col- 
lecting on  behalf  of  the  Parker 
campaign.  President  Roose- 
velt's hands  are  entirely  clean 
in  all  this  matter,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly will  take  the  lead  ^^  ^^^^  mobk 
in  promoting  measures  to  se- 
cure tiie  publicity  he  has  already  recommended 
for  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  political  use  of  cor- 
poration money  in  Presidential  and  Congrea- 
sional  campaigns. 

OH.rt/m'  "^^^  subject  of  the  Panama  (?anal,  in 
Loomt  Up  many  aspects  of  it,  promises  to  be  a 
'"'"■  very  absorbing  one  during  the  next 
six  months.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  have 
new  legislation,  there  will  doubtless  be  some 
form  of  Congressional  inquiry,  and  from  various 
quarters  there  will  be  infiuencea  working  for  di- 
vision of  counsels  and  for  confusion  and  delay. 
The  moat  important  question  to  be  decided  soon 
is  that  of  the  engineering  character  of  the  canal 
itself.  Last  month  brought  together  the  engi- 
neers who  had  been  selected  as  a  consulting 
board.  Besides  eminent  American  experts,  the 
board  includes  distinguished  foreigners  named 
on  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland.     The  body  includes   the   chief   engi- 


r  THE  ■QDITABL,! 


neers  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  Germany's  great  Kiel  Ship  Canal,  and 
other  engineers  of  similar  eminence  and  experi- 
ence. Before  making  a  report,  these  gentlemen 
are  to  inspect  the  Panama  situation  on  the  ground. 


■       ^         They  visited  President  Roosevelt  at 
Of  Oyster  Bay  on  September  1 1 ,  and  the 

aea-Ltuii?  President  addressed  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  public  policy.  They  are 
to  report  upon  the  relative  feasibility  of  a  canal 
with  locks  and  a  canal  dug  to  sea-level.  They 
are  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  canal  with  locks 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  at  some  fu- 
ture period  change  it  into  a  canal  at  sea-level 
by  large  further  expenditure  while  continuing 
the  canal  in  safe  use.  The  President  made  it 
plain  that  the  element  of  time  in  getting  the 
canal  opened  is  of  great  consequence  to  this 
country.  'While  the  report  of  the  consulting 
board  will  have  no  authority  and  will  not  be 
conclusive,  it  will  doubtless  have  great  influence 
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in  bringing  about  a  i1ec 
Mr.  JoBepli  B.  Bishop,  ai 
journalist  of  New  York, 
8.  position  under  tlie  clii 


I  of  the  question. 

le   and   prominent 

been  appointed  to 

of  the  Panama 


Commission  which  m. 
chief  of  an  intelligent 
historian  of  the  Panama  enterprise.  The  con- 
stant services  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bishop  will 
be  of  value,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Government, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country, 

„  „  ^  The  enhanced  prestige  of  the  United 
Amtriwn  States  wiU  not  of  itself  prove  a  sol- 
CoBctiBM.  ^guj  fjjj.  gygj-y  international  problem 
and  difficulty  that  our  State  Department  must 
face,  but  it  will  help  very  appreciably.  With 
the  far-Eastern  situation  cleared  up,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Root  must  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  Soutli  American  afiaira.  It  will  reqnire 
a  high  order  of  diplomacy,  in  which  there  must 
be  tact  and  intelligence  as  well  as  sincerity  and 
frankness,  to  secure  for  the  United  States  the 
good-will  to  which  we  are  fully  entitled  in  the 
South  American  republics.  Our  relations  with 
Brazil  ought  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  sort. 
Brazil,  indeed,  like  Mexico  and  Japan,  should 
be  our  close  friend.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  great 
center  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  South 
America,  and  we  should  cultivate  both  po- 
litical  and   commercial    intimacy   with    Brazil 
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a  fixed  policy.  As  for  the  Argentine  and 
Chile,  we  should  be  on  as  friendly  terms  with 
their  governments  as  we  are  with  France,  for 
example.  With  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  relations  should  be  of  a  more 
influential  nature.  General  Reyes,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  a  four  years'  term  as  president  of  Colom- 
bia last  year,  succeeded  in  having  his  term  ex- 
tended to  ten  years  by  action  taken  four  months 
ago,  and  he  is  now  virtually  a  dictator.  His 
avowed  object  is  to  do  for  Colombia  what  Gen- 
eral Diaz  has  done  for  Mexico.  He  must  be 
persuaded  to  cultivate  intimate  relations  with 
the  republic  of  Panama,  to  accept  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  to  grasp  fully 
the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Isthmus  gives  the  best  possible  guar- 
antee for  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  Co- 
lombia. The  canal  will  unite  the  two  coasts 
of  Colombia,  which  is  the  only  South  Amer- 
ican state  that,  like  our  country  and  Mexico, 
fronts  upon  both  oceans. 

,  Mr.  Root  will  have  to  give  immediate 
Chronic  Consideration  to  the  Venezuelan  tan- 
Troubies.  ^j^  President  Castro  has  been  deal- 
ing arbitrarily  with  the  French  Cable  Company, 
with  the  German  railway  interests,  and  with  the 
American  asphalt  properties.  We  have  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  the  policy  of  seeing  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  should  govern  in  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  various  foreigners  against  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  Having  gone  so  far, 
we  must  see  the  business  through.  It  seems 
that  the  asphalt  interests  are  being  penalized  by 
Castro  for  having  favored  or  promoted  the  at- 
tempt of  General  Matos,  several  years  ago,  to 
establish  an  honest  and  accountable  government. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  great  pity  that  General  Matos 
did  not  succeed,  for,  as  a  man  of  affairs  and 
responsible  character,  he  could  have  straightened 
out  the  diplomatic  and  financial  tangles  in  which 
his  country  was  involved,  and  made  a  fair  at- 
tempt to  do  for  Venezuela  what  Diaz  has  done 
for  Mexico,  what  Palma  has  "been  doing  for 
Cuba,  and  what  Reyes  has  undoubtedly  hoped 
and  desired  to  do  for  Colombia. 

0  M  t  ^^  would  also  seem  as  if  Mr.  Root 
Important  might  find  important  work  for  Amer- 
Neighbor,     -^^^^   diplomacy   in   bringing   about 

closer  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  people 
of  the  great  northern  half  of  this  continent. 
There  are  many  reasons  besides  those  that  can 
be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  why  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  ought  to  be  close  and  sympathetic.  The 
most  colossal  blunder  of  American  statesman- 


ship was  the  failure  of  this  country,  years  ago, 
to  acquire  the  great  empty  territories  lying 
north  of  the  international  boundary  line  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  west  of  what  used  to  be 
Canada.  This  vast  region  did  not  belong  to 
Canada  any  more  than  it  belonged  to  us  ;  and  it 
could  have  been  acquired  from  Great  Britain 
for  a  song  when  we  were  nagging  her  about  the 
Alahayna  claims.  It  is  too  late  now  to  undo 
that  mistake.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  the  idea  that  Canada  will  by 
some  sort  of  inevitable  drift  come  finally  into 
union  with  the  United  States.  The  drift  is  all 
in  the  other  direction.  Every  year  that  passes 
more  firmly  crystallizes  the  independent  position 
of  the  Dominion.  There  is  only  one  possible 
means  by  which  the  situation  can  bo  improved, 
and  that  is  through  the  reversal  of  our  tariff 
policy  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, or,  better  still,  of  commercial  union. 

Meanwhile,  the  prosperous  develop- 
Two  New     ment  of  Canada  goes  on  at  a  rapid 

Provinces.      ^^^^        r^ij^-g     ^^^^    j^^g    brought   gOod 

crops  and  a  great  development  of  the  grain  and 
cattle  interests  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  What 
has  hitherto  been  unorganized  territory  lying 
between  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  has  now  been  given  a  changed  status, 
and  there  have  emerged  from  the  temporary  dis- 
tricts known  as  the  Northwest  Territories  the 
two  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Each  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  will  become 


CANADA'S  TWO  NEW  PROVINCES. 

(In  the  map  the  two  new  provinces  are  shown  by  the  black 
lines;  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  territories  out  of 
which  they  are  formed.) 
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w  Itentenant-sovernor  at  (The  ttttt  premier  of  SaHlEKtcbensn.) 


an  important  and  notable  self -governing  com- 
nionwealtli  of  Englisli-speaking  men.  Already 
Manitoba,  with  its  thriving  capital  of  Winnipeg, 
lias  reached  tbe  stage  where  it  has  become  one 
of  the  well-favored  portions  of  the  earth.  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  are  of  much  greater 
area  than  Manitoba,  and  will  probably  in  the 
near  future  outstrip  the  older  province  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  Winnipeg  has  become  a 
city  of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  of 
large  financial  and  commercial  interests.  The 
thriving  towns  of  the  new  provinces  will  have 
a  like  development,  and  with  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Dominion  will 
in  due  time  have  a  series  of  flourishing,  cities  in 
its  western  half  that  will  equal  Montreal,  Toronto. 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  tlie  cities  of  the 
older  provinces.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
broken  ground,  and  will  help  greatly  to  develop 
the  wheat  lands  of  these  new  provinces,  while 
the  Canadian  Pacific  is  pushing  its  system  o! 
branch  lines,  and  other  railway  interests  are 
penetrating  what  is  within  a  few  years  to  be  by 
far  the  greatest  wheat  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  to  our  own  people,  pressing  into 
"  " "  "  this  new  country  with  their  skill, 
energy,  and  capital,  that  a  great  part 
of  this  development  will  be  due.  The  real  pros- 
perity of  our  own  Northwest  requires  such  free- 
dom oE  relationship  with  the  Canadian  Northwest 
that  traffic  may  follow  its  natural  lines.  At 
present  our  Northwest  is  doing  well,  but  its 
future  is  to  be  greatly  affected  by  these  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  international  relationship. 
Thus,  the  question  of  our  Oriental  trade  is  he- 
coming  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 


citizens  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles,  but  to  the  agricultural 
and  other  producing  interests  of  the  whole  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  will  require  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  of  a  high  order  at  Washington  to 
take  such  advantage  of  opportunities  for  trade 
and  friendly  relationship  in  the  Orient  as  the 
continued  advancement  of  our  Western  States 
requires.  The  Chinese  Ijoycott  of  American 
goods  was  no  myth,  but  a  serious  reality,  and  it 
bears  upon  questions  requiring  delicate  and  stu- 
dious treatment. 

Sutcitaaf  ^^  Portland  fair  has  been  snccess- 
iti. Partiant  ful  from  several  standpoints,  but 
*  especially  from  the  one  which  its 
promoters  had  most  at  heart.  What  the  North- 
western States  beyond  the  Rockies  most  desire 
is  more  population  of  the  right  sort  ;  and  this 
object  must  be  furthered  by  getting  Eastern 
people  acquainted  with  their  opportunities  and 
resources,  and  by  making  it  easy  for  those  at  a 
distance  to  come  and  see.  The  Portland  fair 
has  advertised  the  Northwest,  and  it  has  secured 
from  the  railroads  low  fares  and  special  excur- 
sion offers  which  have  supplied  the  inducement 
to  thousands  of  people  to  visit  the  coast.  In- 
stead of  serving  as  a  warning  to  other  cities 
that  may  have  hoped  some  time  to  create  an  ex- 
position, the  Portland  fair  will  have  had  the 
opposite  effect.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon that  the  fair  has  been  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. In  connection  with  it  have  been  held 
some  great  gatherings,  notably  that  of  the 
Trans- Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  which 
was  brilliantly  presided  over  by  Mr.  Theodore 
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P.  Wilcox,  of  Portlami,  »nd  wliich  made  Gov- 
ernor FranciB,  of  St.  Louis,  its  president  for 
the  coining  year.  Western  interests,  such  as 
irrigation,  forest  protection,  and  many  others, 
will  have  been  greatly  aided  as  a  reault  of  the 
Portland  Exposition. 

VI  inia-t  "^^^  n^^t  important  undertaking  of 
janttitBun  this  sort  to  be  held  in  America  will 
be  Virginia's  exposition  to  commem- 
orate tbo  three -hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown.  The  death  of  Gen. 
Pitzhugh  Lee  deprived  the  exposition  company 
of  its  zealous  and  able  president.  The  Hon. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  prominent  as  a  law- 
yer and  public  man,  who  was  president  durinfr 
the  past  year  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
succeeds  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  as  head  of  the  expo- 
sition. It  certain  definite  things  are  undertaken 
of  an  original  and  an  appropriate  sort,  the  James- 
town fair  can  be  made  successful  in  due  measure. 

.,  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
Municipal  about  the  pending  municipal  cam- 
Campaitf-  p^jgn  in  New  York  City  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  municipal-ownership  movement 
has  advanced  to  the  point  of  claiming  large  rec- 
ognition. In  many  regards  Mayor  McClellan's 
administration  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
over  former   periods    of  Tammany   rule.     But 


(From  hia  lsl«Bt  pbot«grsph.) 

behind  it  there  has  been  the  Tammany  control, 
and  behind  Tammany  are  the  money  and  the 
power  of  the  great  franchise -holding  corpora- 
tions. When  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  anti- Tammany  elements  to  come  together 
in  a'fusion  movement  under  the  initiative  of  the 
Citizens'  Union,  it  was  found  that  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  had  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  very  important  factor,  and  that  the  Republican 
organization  was  quite  as  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  municipal  ownership  people  as  with 
the  more  conservative  element  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  The  Citizens' Union  was  determined  to 
make  District  Attorney  Jerome  the  fusion  candi- 
date for  mayor  ;  but  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
Municipal  Ownership  League,  and  Jerome  him- 
self was  strongly  committed  to  his  preference 
for  another  term  as  district  attorney.  When 
this  magazine  was  closed  for  the  press  the 
fusion  elements  seemed  about  to  agree  upon 
Justice  Gaynor  as  their  candidate  for  mayor. 
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and  la  a  ckndldBle  ro 

His  selection  was  particularly  desired  by  the 
Maojcipal  Ownership  League,  and  Ins  position 
in  New  York  might  bo  compared  with  that  of 
Judge  Dunne,  chosen  last  spring  as  the  munici- 
pal-ownerghip  mayor  of  Chicago.  Mayor  Mc- 
CleUan  is  tlie  Tammany  candidate  for  a  second 
term,  and  has  great  personal  strength. 

There  are  few  important  State  olec- 
Biatt  tions  to  be  held  this  year.  Ohio  has 
sitaatians.  ^  gubernatorial  election,  and  GoV' 
ernor  Herrick  will  run  for  a  second  term, 
with  the  Hon.  John  M.  Pattiaon,  president  of 
the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  as  bis  opponent.  Botli  candidates 
are  men  of  the  highest  repute.  The  Virginia 
election  was,  of  course,  practically  settled  in 
the  Democratic  primaries  when  ox-Congressman 


Claude  A,  Swanson  secured 
the  nomination.  Judge 
Lewis,  of  Richmond,  who 
heads  the  Republican  ticket, 
is  universally  respected,  and 
the  State  will  probably  show 
decided  Republican  gains. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  not 
gubemntorial  year,  but  other 
offices  are  to  be  filled,  and 
the  fight  against  the  Repub- 
lican machine  in  Philadel- 
phia hae  extended  itself  to 
the  State  situation,  the  strug- 
gle being  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party. 
Mayor  Weaver's  fight  against 
the  Philadelphia  ring  goes 
on  with  unabated  intensity. 
and  tlie  old  Quaker  City 
seems  to  be  stirred  to  its 
depths.  In  Maryland  there 
is  an  exciting  campaign  in 
progress  in  which  the  chief 
issue  is  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  re- 
stricting the  franchise.  The 
last  legislature  adopted  an 
amendment  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  negro  vote,  and  this 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  ratification  in  the 
November  election.  The  Re- 
publicans, led  by  Mr.  Bona- 
parte. Secretary  of  tlie  Navy, 
are  opposing  the  amendment. 
The  Democrats,  led  by  Sen- 
ator Gorman,  are  supporting 
it.  The  amendment  is  so 
phrased  that  it  gives  to  the 
rs  a  discretion  that  would  en- 
danger the  rights  of  citizenship.  New  England 
politics  centers  this  yi-ar  in  Massachusetts,  where 
principles  and  measures  as  well  as  candidates  are 
always  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  people  of  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  of  all  our  Stat«B. 
As  we  Ko  to  press  it  is  expected  that  the  Hon. 
Curtis  (iaild  will  be  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  and  it  appears  to  be  undecided 
whether  or  not  Governor  Douglas  can  be  in- 
duced to  reconsider  his  positive  refusal  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate.  .  „Gen.  Nelson  A.. 
Miles  is  prominently  named-as  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer.  The  political  and  international 
interests  that  made  Porta inouj^i^  so  conspicuous 
on  the  map  of  New  England  ha.¥b  departed  with 
the  summer  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty, 
and  the  normal  regime  is  resumed. 


>d  cunAdence  iil  (he  people 


>cal  elec 
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(Seated  at  the  table,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Mr.  Kot&n 
Adachl.  Becrstarr  of  foreign  office ;  Baton  Jutaro  K 
neko :  Mr.  Kogero  Takahlra,  the  Japanese  mlnUter 
bana.  the  mlKtarr  aUathi.  and  Dr.  Joklclil  Takamlni 


r.  Tokntaro  Sakai.  of  Baron  Kaneko's 
Mr.  Almarn  Sato,  the  chief  of  Baron  Komara'a  suite  and  offlclal  Bpokesn: 
of  the  Japanese  iegatioD  at  Washinglon.  and  Hr.  Junichiro  Sozukl.  of  Ba 


Konlshi,  private  Becretarj-  to  Baron  Komnra;  Mr.  Minelchlro 
mnra.  the  senior  Japanese  plenipotentiary ;  Baron  Kenlaro  Ka- 
Q  Waahliiffton  and  junior  plenipotentiary ;  Col.  Kolchlro  Tachi- 
from  left  to  right,  are  Commander  Isuma  TakeBhlta. 


The  real  close  of  tlie  long  liiplomfttic 
nf  struggle    between     the     envoys     of 

PartiKiaatii,  jt„ggi(^  ^^^  Japan  at  PortBinouth 
came  when  Japan  made  !ier  sudden  and  un- 
expected conceesions  in  the  matter  of  indemnity 
and  Saghalien.  Baron  Eomura's  offer,  at  the 
morning  Beseion  of  August  29,  to  sell  to  RuBGia 
half  of  the  island  for  six  hundred  milHons, 
Japan's  estimated  war  expenses,  was  retuseil  by 
Mr.  Witte.  The  Japanese  envoy  then  offered 
to  waive  thu  indemnity  claim  and  to  compro- 
mise on  the  division  of  Saglialien.  The  Russians 
at  once  accepted,  and  then  the  world  received 
the  announcement  that  peace  was  a  fact.  The 
story  of  the  making  of  the  treaty,  in  detail,  is 
told  on  page  418  of  this  issue.  Tlie  actual 
signinp  was  merely  a  formality,  and  copies  of 
the  treaty  left  the  United  States  for  Tokio  and 


St.  Petersburg  a  few  days  after  the  historic 
moment  in  the  navy  yard  building  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  Russian  copy  rnached  St.  Peters- 
burg on  September  20.  The  Japanese  copy  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  Tokio  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  this  month.  Ratification  may 
take  place  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese  copy,  and  must,  accordinp:  to  agree- 
ment, be  accomplished  before  October  2.'i. 

''*•  ^"y?^'  Not  the  least  important  of  the  results 
Amtrican  accomplished  by  the  conference  has 
piopii.  i^ggjj  jj^g  good  feeling  brought  about 
among  the  envoys  themselves,  and  thu  excellent 
impression  made  by  the  representatives  of  both 
pnwers  upon  the  American  people.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  of  signing,  which  was  announced 
to  the  world  over  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
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(Beginning  at  the  left  and  reading  to  Che  right,  are  :  Mr.  George  Plan(:on.  of  the  Russian  torelgn  offlce :  Mr.  Ivan  Koroato- 
vetz,  of  the  Russian  foreign  olDre ;  Mr.  Michel  Bntrhev.  of  the  Russo-Cblnese  Bank  and  aUachi  to  Mr.  Shipov ;  Hinls- 
ter  Pokotllov;  Mr.  Qregory  Wllenkin.  financial  agent  of  the  Rasslan  emhassr  at  Wanhlngton;  Mr.  Conatantine 
Berg,  of  the  Rosso.  C^hinese-Bank  and  of  lath*  to  Mr.  Shlpov :  Mr.  Ivan  Shipov.  speelal  delegate  from  the  RosBian  mto- 
Ister  of  finance,  dlrectcir  of  the  treasury  department :  Prince  Nicholas  Kondanbev.  <if  the  Russian  foreign  office ;  0«il- 
NlcholttsYermolov.  delegate  from  the  Russian  war  office;  Mr,  ConeUntine  Naboakov,  of  the  Rnsslan  foneign  offloe ; 
Mr.  Blebert;  Captain  Roussine.  military  adviser:  Captain  Rozhe^tvenskl,  naval  attacht,  and  chief  engrosser  of  tbe 
treaty  for  the  RuHslans.    The  only  delegate  not  present  when  this  phott^raph  was  taken  was  Prof.  Theodore  Martena.) 


and  accompanied  by  bell-ringing  and  cannon- 
firing,  the  Russians  went  to  tlie  Episcopal  Church 
in  Portsmouth,  where  a  Te  Deiim  service  was 
held,  partly  conducted  by  Bishop  Potter,  for  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  and  partly  by  Fa- 
ther Hotovitski,  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  of  New 
Y"ork  City, — the  first  time,  we  believe,  since  tbe 
very  early  years  of  Christian  history  that  the 
Eastern  and  Western  communions  have  been 
united  in  a  single  service  on  an  international 
occasion,  Mr.  Witte,  who  has  secured  for  him- 
self a  warm  place  in  American  remembrance,  re- 
turns to  his  own  country  by  all  odds  the  most 
eminent  of  Russians,  and  iii  all  probabiHtj'  the 
leader  of  the  constitutional  Russia  which  the 
world  hopes  may  not  be  long  delayed.  Baron 
Rosen  remains  with  us  as  the  Czar's  representa- 
tive at  Washington.     His  astute  diplomacy  and 


friendliness  to  the  United  States  have  already 
been  demonstrated  in  the  part  he  has  played  in 
bringing  about  the  Czar'a  removal  of  the  dis- 
criminating tariff  against  certain  A  merican  goods 
(the  ukase  was  promulgated  on  September  9)  and 
in  the  developments  which  have  resulted  in  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  decision  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  matter  of  a  second  Hague  confer- 
ence, yielding  to  the  Czar  in  the  matter  of 
inviting  the  world  to  the  second  conference  as 
he  did  to  that  first  famous  gathering  six  years 
ago.  Baron  Komura,  upon  whom  has  rested  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  negotiating  the  peace 
which  has  aroused  tlie  violent  opposition  in 
Japan,  and  to  the  terms  of  which  he  was  him- 
self opposed,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York 
gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  while  hie  case 
had  been  diagnosed  as  one  of  only  mild  typhoid. 
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yet  the  solicitous  interest  of  tlie  American  people 
hod  been  deeply  aroused  over  hie  health  and  the 
Mikado  had  sent  a  personal  cablegram  inquir- 
ing after  his  welfare.  By  September  21,  he  was 
progressing  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Takahira,  who 
was  not  a  well  man  when  the  conference  began, 
also  felt  the  strain  under  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Late  in 
September  the  report  came  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Japan,  from  which  he  has 
been  absent  several  yeai's,  and  that  he  would  not 
retnrn  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

,    „         ,     While    the  conclusion  of    peace  be- 

jtn  Unpapalar  -n        ■  it  i  i 

pmc*  twcen  Kuesia  an<l  Japan  has  been 
'"*'"'"■  liaileil  throughout  the  neutral  civil- 
lized  world  as  a  great  hleasing,  the  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  at  Portsmouth  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  RiiBeian  and  Japanese  capitals 
with  much  dissatisfaction.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
the  war  party  and  the  autocracy  have  not  been 
consoled  by  Japan's  failure  to  exact  an  indem- 
nity. They  only  remember  Russia's  loss  of  pres- 
tige in  Kurope  as  well  as  in  Asia,  her  exclusion 
from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  the  cession  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Russian  territory, 
— the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.  Some  of  the 
press  comment  is  very  bitter,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  Portsmouth  negotiations  is  termed  in  one 
Bection  of  the  press  an  inglorious  peace.  The 
Official  Gazette,  of  the  capital,  remarks  :  "  We 
have  been  overcome,  not  by  Japan,  but  by  our 
own  dishonesty,  happy -go  luck  in  ess,  and  laziness. 
The  dreadful  lessons  of  this  war  will  not  be 
fruitless,  and  will  force  us  toward  better  forms 
of  life."  The' jVbiioje  Vremya  says:  "Japan  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  peace  1  So  are  we.  .  .  . 
This  peace  is  only  one  phase  of  our  relations 
with  Japan,  which  are  only  beginning.  "We  shall 
rest,  and  then  doubtless  go  on."  The  provin- 
cial press,  however,  evinces  great  satisfaction. 
The  liberal  reform  element  generally  welcomes 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  although  many  of  the 
more  radical  advocates  of  a  constitution  believe 
that  the  autocracy  has  not  yet  been  sufBciently 
humbled  for  the  good  of  Russia,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  government  bad 
been  still  more  nearly  crushed  by  Japan,  in  order 
to  assure  its  early  surrender  to  a  liberal  pro- 
gressive policy  at  home. 

During  the  few  weeks  following  the 
React  Fi«at  announcement  of  peace,  Russia  had 
"""''■  been  quieter  than  tor  some  months 
past,  chiefly  owing  to  the  certainty  in  foreign 
relations  and  the  hopeful  looking  forward  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Duma.  Peace  will  be  a  boon  to 
i^ricultnral  Russia,  and  when  the  peopie  have 


(From  a  photograph  taken 


t  PorUmoatta  early  In 


found  tlieir  voice  in  some  sort  of  national  as- 
sembly a  new  era  will  dawn  for  the  entire  Mus- 
covite nation.  Two  serious  outbreaks  of  social 
disorder,  however,  had  occurred  during  the 
past  month, — one  in  Kishinev,  the  other  in  liaku. 
The  Kishinev  outbreak  was  another  ant i  Jewish 
demonstration,  resulting  in  some  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property.  The  rioting  at 
Baku,  in  Trans- Caucasia,  has  been  far  more  seri- 
ous, and  has  exti^nded  to  all  the  neighboring 
region,  developing  into  a  race  conflict  between 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Armenians.  Many 
oil  wells  and  naphtha  refineries  in  the  Baku  oil 
region,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  extensive  in  the 
world,  were  fired,  and  much  property,  including 
extensive  British  holdings,  was  destroyed.  The 
oil  industry  is  practically  ruined,  involving  a 
vast  loss  to  the  state,  and  hundreds  of  Armenians 
and  Tatars  have  been  kilted  in  the  conflicts  with 
the  troops.  A  state  of  civil  war  really  exists  in 
the  Caucasus,  chiefly  due  to  the  harsh  policy  of 
Prince  Galitzen,  the  govern  or- general,  in  op- 
pressing the  Armenians  and  in  confiscating  their 
churches.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  the  Tatars,  and  thus  a  war  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  race  was  stirred  up. 
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/  r  ^y  prohibiting  the  holding  of  pop- 
thtOemfat  ular  itieetingB  for  diacuBBiou  of  the 
"*'  election  of  delegates  to  the  imperial 
Duma,  which  the  Emperor  has  decreed  for  Janu- 
ary, the  autocracy  has  succeeded  in  partially 
nullifying  the  Hberal  effect  of  the  eloctiuns.  It 
is  true  that  a  commiBsion,  under  the  presidency 
of  Count  Solski,  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
public  assemblages  for  tlie  discussion  of  the 
election,  in  the  cities,  tliough  not  in  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  predominance  given  to  the  peasant 
representation,  this  is  regarded  by  the  Liberals 
as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  politifai  education 
of  the  lower  claaaea.  The  peasants  will  have, 
altogether,  about  2,500  members,  the  landowners 
1,900,  and  tlie  cities  1,300.  Thirty-six  members 
will  be  returned  from  Poland.  The  Emperor's 
plan,  which  is  now  being  elaborated  by  the  Solski 
commiBsion.  further  contemplates  tlie  formation 
of  a  council  of  ministers,  to  be  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  premier,  a  body  corresponding  to 
the  cabinet  in  western  European  governments. 
Fear  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  element  that  the 
promised  Duma  would  never  be  actually  granted 
is  giving  place  to  the  conviction  that  a  rejireseut- 
ative  assembly  is  a  certainty  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bureau- 
cracy itself  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  some  of  tLe 
responsibility  for  governmental  administration. 
The  higher  members  of  this  much-discusBed  bu- 
reaucracy, by  the  way,  number  some  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  include  thirty  seven  hundred  council- 
ors, the  imperial  family,  the  generals  of  the  army, 
the  admirals  of  the  navy,  and  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Synod. 

Very  hitter  resentment  was  aroused 
Ik'm%.      '°  Tokio  when  the  reports  reached 

the  Japanese  capital, — even  before 
the  treaty  had  been  signed, — that  very  impor- 
tant concessions  had  been  made  to  obtain  peace. 
Serious  rioting,  extending  over  three  days,  oc- 
curred in  Tokio,  during  which  the  residences  of 
several  unpopular  ministers,  some  public  build- 
ings, and  several  Christian  churches  were  at- 
tacked by  the  excited  populace,  some  of  the 
buildings  being  torn  down,  and  some  set  on  fire. 
The  office  at  the  Kokumin,  the  govL'rnment  organ 
and  the  only  newspaper  which  defended  t!ie 
terms  of  the  treaty,  was  wrecked.  The  residence 
of  Viscount  Yoshikawa,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, was  burned,  as  were  also  seven  Christian 
churches.  The  venerable  Marquis  Ito,  who  is 
generally  credited  with  having  been  responsible 
for  Japan's  unexpected  concessions  in  the  terms 
of  peace,  was  stoned  in  tije  streets  of  the  capital, 
and  liis  statue  in  Kobe  was  pulled  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  dragged  through  the  streets.     Dur- 


ing the  fracas,  stones  were  thrown  at  a  party  of 
American  toariets  in  Tokio,  including  the  finan- 
cier, E.  H.  Harriman,  not  from  any  anti- A  men- 
can  spirit,  but  by  the  lawless  element  of  the 
Tokio  streets.  Demonstrations  were  also  made 
before  the  houses  of  Count  Katsnra,  the  premier, 
and  Baron  Komura,  the  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  and  senior  peace  envoy.  During  the  riots, 
three  persons  were  killed  and  about  five  hundred 
wounded.  The  city  of  Tokio  was  placed  under 
martial  law,  five  newspapers  were  suspended. 
and  guards  set  before  the  American  and  British 
legations.  The  disturbances  originated  with  the 
attempt  of  the  police  to  prevent  the  holding  of  a 
mass-meeting  in  one  of  the  public  parks  to  pro- 
test against  the  treaty.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  crowd- 
ed about  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  when  the  po- 
lice gave  way  stormy  scenes  were  enacted,  many 
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of  the  orators  denouncing  the  government,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  members  of  the  Diet. 

Rf.sentment   The  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 

^"f  Z/«r  *   the  capital  created  a  good  impression, 

statesmen,    gj^^^^  while  the  police  are  not  popular 

in  Tokio,  the  soldiers  are.  Disorders  actually 
ceased,  and  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Adachi, 
chief  of  the  city  police,  and  the  statements  to  the 
people  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  Japanese 
capital  once  more  resumed  its  wonted  quiet  and 
order.  Premier  Katsura,  calling  together  in- 
formally a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Diet,  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
his  words  being  reported  to  the  populace  did 
much  to  allay  the  excitement.  Despite  the  an- 
nouncement of  Minister  of  the  Navy  Yamomoto 
that  the  capture  of  Vladivostok  would  have  re- 
quired a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  than  the  attack 
on  Port  Arthur,  and  that  of  Marquis  Yamagata 
that  Japan  needed  an  end  of  hostilities,  the  op- 
position papers  were  insistent  in  their  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  the  government.  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  Jap- 
anese usage,  their  official  statement  explaining 
the  necessity  of  instituting  martial  law  in  the 
capital,  the  government  ministers  asked  the  im- 
perial judgment  as  to  whether  they  should  re- 
main in  office  or  retire.  In  reply,  the  Emperor 
advised  his  ministers  to  retain  their  posts,  after- 
ward, however,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Vis- 
count Yoshikawa,  whose  functions  will  be  taken 
over  by  Count  Kiyoura,  the  present  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  attack  on  Mar- 
quis Ito  is  symptomatic  of  a  popular  feeling 
which  has  been  growing  for  some  years  that  the 
so-called  Elder  Statesmen,  Ito,  Yamagata,  Mat- 
sukata,  and  Inou6,  represent  a  worn-out  tradi- 
tion that  they  are  a  relic  of  old  Japan,  whose 
usefulness  is  over.  Marquis  Ito's  extreme  cau- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  popular  saying  that  Ito 
would  knock  three  times  on  a  new  stone  bridge 
before  stepping  on  it.  That  the  advice  of  this 
Elder  Statesman  in  persuading  the  Mikado  to 
make  his  peace  terms  less  exacting  than  the  pop- 
ular desire  would  have  it  was  wise,  far-seeing 
statesmanship  is  the  conviction  of  the  neutral 
world,  and,  moreover,  it  is  coming  to  be  the 
conviction  of  the  more  thoughtful  Japanese. 

r^  -.  ^.4.    The  fear  lest  the   chief   object  for 

Effect  of  the        v-   ,      y  x    i.  i 

Peace  on  jap' which  Japan   Went  to  war  has  not 
anese  Pontics.  ^^^^  actually  attained,  lest  Russian 

aggression  has  not  been  effectually  checked, 
lest,  in  the  words  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  Russia 
^^  shall  rest,  and  then  doubtless  go  on,'' — this  has 
actuated  powerful  elements  of  opposition  in 
Japan  to  the  peace  treaty.     The  contention  that 


the  empire  has  yielded  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  the  field  to  the  pressure  of  the  outside  world, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  timid,  unworthy  states- 
manship, and  that,  before  many  years,  she  may 
again  have  to  fight  for  her  national  existence,  is 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke  on  another 
page  (430)  of  this  issue.  The  riots  in  Japanese 
cities,  the  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  summoning  of  Ito,  and  even  Ko- 
mura,  to  commit  suicide, — these  are  all  indica- 
tions of  the  old  Japanese  national  spirit  which 
regarded  failure  to  accomplish  an  object  as  de- 
manding the  self-inflicted  death  of  the  one  who 
had  failed.  This  old  Japanese  spirit  claims  that 
the  empire  has  failed  in  her  object.  Despite  its 
brilliant  victories,  the  navy,  according  to  this  idea, 
«has  failed.  Hence,  the  sinking  of  Togo's  gallant 
flagship,  the  Mikasa  (which  went  down  on  Sep- 
tember 1 0  with  a  loss  of  256  killed  and  over  350 
wounded),  was  not  an  accident.  The  Mikasa  was 
disgraced,  and  committed  suicide.  The  Katsura 
cabinet,  which  was  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  been  kept 
in  office  by  the  popular  unity,  partly  due  to  the 
strain  of  the  war,  but  largely  to  the  splendid 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  new 
conditions  brought  about  by  peace  would  seem 
likely  to  effect  a  thorough  reorganization  of  par- 
ties in  Japan,  with  the  downfall  of  the  present 
ministry  and  a  probable  radical  change  in  the  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Privy  Cpuncil,  at  present 
composed  of  the  much-criticised  Elder  Statesmen. 


Japan 


<<  Militant  Japan  passes  and  industrial 

AfieiTthe     Japan  takes  its  place  with  the  com- 

Peace.       j^g  ^^  peace."    The  words  are  Baron 

Kaneko's,  and  in  uttering  them  the  special  en- 
voy of  the  Mikado  to  this  country,  who  was  in- 
fluential, perhaps  more  than  any  other  Japanese 
except  Marquis  Ito,  in  bringing  about  the  final 
peace  settlement,  has  summed  up  the  immediate 
future  of  his  country.  Despite  her  unbroken 
succession  of  victories  and  the  practical  certainty 
that  she  would  continue  victorious  in  her  military 
operations  had  the  war  gone  on,  the  contest  has 
inevitably  been  a  drain  on  the  island  empire. 
According  to  financial  estimates,  she  could  carry 
on  the  fighting  for  another  year  without  placing 
other  loans,  as  her  people  have  not  yet  begun  to 
feel  the  burden  of  war.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, however,  will  permit  her  sons  to  apply 
all  their  vigor  and  energy  to  the  tasks  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  Japan's  commercial  standing 
in  the  world  has  improved  with  the  progress 
of  the  war.  Her  first  foreign  loan,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  was  floated  at  8^  per 
cent,  interest ;  her  last  at  5  per  cent.  Her 
trade  has  never  been  so  prosperous,  and  the 
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harreets  for  two  years  paat 
have  been  excellent.  As  a 
nation,  Japan  depends  upon 
her  maritime  commerce  large- 
ly, and  her  victory  over  Rua- 
eia  has  opened  to  her  the 
whole  world  east  of  Suez. 
The  treaty  opene  Korea  and 
Manchuria  to  her  exploita- 
tion, and  we  may  expect  to 
see  these  regions  soon  in- 
vaded by  an  army  of  peace, — 
artisans,  farmers,  and  labor- 
ers. Mr.  H.  \V.  Dennison, 
who  framed  the  treaty  for 
Japan,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  far-Eastern  matters  enti- 
tles him  to  speak  with  author- 
ity, declares  that,  even  from  a 
financial  stanilpoint,  Japan 
has  gained  much  more  than 
she  went  to  war  for,  and  much 
more  than  any  indemnity  she 
could  possibly  have  exacted. 
The  three  essential  points 
gained  have  been  :  the  evac- 
uation of  Manchuria,  the  re- 
turn of  Port  Arthur  to  China, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Buasia 
from  Korea,  and,  of  course, 
the  immense  gain  in  prestige. 
Mr.  Dennison  estimates  the 
value  of  the  railways  trans-  japaicb  kkw  fii 

ferred  by  Russia  to  Japan  at 
*150,000,000  ;  and  that  of  the  Yentai  and  Fu- 
shan  coal  mines  at  $.100,000,000.  Mr.  Yamaza. 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  Bureau  of  Political 
Affairs,  maintains  that  the  fishing  rights  along 
the  Siberian  coast  will  be  worth  at  least  $10,- 
000,000  annually. 

PHwantf  However  indifferent  may  have  been 
theArmiti  the  reception  of  tlie  peace  terms  in 
'"'*"'""'■  the  Russian  capital  (and  Mr.  Stead's 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  records  the 
remarkable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  masses),  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
very  welcome  to  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese 
also.  A  large  portion  of  General  Linevich's 
army  celebrated  by  toasting  President  Roose- 
velt. According  to  the  treaty,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  on  the  signing,  the  terms  of  which 
were  arranged  by  General  Oranovski  for  the 
Russians  and  General  Fukushima  for  the  Japa- 
nese, which  was  effective  from  September  13. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  a  neu- 
tral  zone   has  been   established   across   which 


neither  side  will  advance.  The  gradual  with- 
drawal of  troops  is  to  take  place  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  commanding  generals,  but  the 
evacuation  must  be  complete  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  While 
the  world  does  not  know  just  how  large  are  the 
armies  which  the  conclusion  of  peace  has  pre- 
vented from  engaging  in  another  terrific  contest, 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  a  million  men  are 
still  under  arms  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  A 
code  word  had  been  agreed  upon  which,  had  the 
peace  terms  failed,  would  have  been  flashed  to 
General  Linevich  as  the  signal  to  hurl  himself 
upon  Marshal  Oyama's  forces.  The  Russian 
commander  himself  and  many  of  his  officers 
were  disappointed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as 
they  wisiied  their  unbeaten  commander  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  hitherto  victorioua 
enemy.  It  was  Linevich's  half  -  million  men 
under  arms  which  was  Russia's  chief  reason  for 
claiming  that,  though  she  had  suffered  reverses, 
she  was  not  a  vanquished  nation.  A  naval  armis- 
tice was  concluded  later  by  Rear-Admiral  Jessen 
for  Russia  and  Vice- AdmiralKamimurafor  Japan. 
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Tk   w        From  the  attack  on  the  Russian  Port 

tn         Arthur  ships,   February  8,    1904,  to 

/fetrospect.    ^^^  defeat  of  Admiral   Rozhestven- 

ski's  Baltic  fleet  by  Admiral  .Togo,  May  27,  28, 
and  29,  last,  the  war  has  been,  during  its  twenty 
months,  a  complete,  uninterrupted  Japanese  vic- 
tory.    Japan  has  lost  no  engagement  of  any  con- 
sequence either  at  sea  or  on  land,  while  Russia 
leaves  the  field  with  her  navy  almost  annihilated 
and  without  one  single  land  victory  worth  men- 
tioning to  her  credit.     The  best  figures  obtain- 
able indicate  that  Russia  sent  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  men  to  Manchuria,  of 
wliich  375,000  have  been  killed  or  incapacitated. 
The  Japanese  forces  were  approximately  as  large, 
Uiough  possibly  a  little  less,  and  Japan's  losses 
in   men  killed,   wounded,  and  in  hospitals  are 
250,000.     The  severe  Japanese  losses  sustained 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  were  almost 
neutralized  by  the  superb  medical  and  sanitary 
organization  of  the  Mikado's  armies,  in  which 
the  best  attainments  of  Western  nations  have 
been  far  surpassed.     The  approximate  cost  of 
the  war  to  Russia  was  a  thousand  million  dollars 
(these  are  the  figures — which  include  the  prop- 
erty destroyed — given  by  the  Official  Gazette,  of 
St.  Petersburg),  while  the  Japanese  losses  were 
about  one-half  that  amount.     According  to  offi- 
cial figures,  the  Russian  naval  losses — 17  lattle- 
ships,  12  cruisers,  and  many  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers — footed   up   $113,000,000.     On   the 
other  hand,  despite  her  loss  of  nine  battleships, 
cruisers,   and    destroyers   (approximately   $20,- 
000,000),  Japan  emerges  from  the  contest  with 
a  gain  of  $30,000,000. in  fighting  ships.     In  the 
great   battles   of  the  Yalu,    Nanshan,   Telissu, 
Liao-Yang,  Shaho,  and   Mukden,  on  the  land, 
and  the  Port  Arthur  and  Sea  of  Japan  engage- 
ments on  the  sea,  Japan  lost  but  two  generals, 
while  Russia  lost  six  generals  and  four  admirals. 
Beyond  all  this  there  is  the  immense  moral  and 
political  value  of  the  prestige  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  has  been  quietly  but  absolutely 
transferred  from  Russia  to  Japan.     The  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  is  now  the  first  nation  of  the 
far  East,  and  Russia's  Manchurian  venture    is 
ended  for  generations, — if  not  forever. 

Evidences  have  not  been  wanting 
Awakening  during  the  progress  of  the  war  be- 
of  China,  ^^^en  Russia  and  Japan  of  a  real 
awakening  to  modern  conditions  of  progress  in 
China.  The  peace  settlement  itself  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  empire,  which,  according 
to  acute  observers  of  Eastern  conditions,  will 
itself  some  day  become  the  power  in  the  Orient. 
Following  closely  upon  the  news  that  China  had 
bought  back  the  Canton-Hankow  railroad  from 


the  American  syndicate  controlled  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  American 
and  Belgian  holders  to  prevent  it,  came  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng,  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  Peking 
government  is  evolving  a  vast  plan  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  China  from  foreign  tutelage  in 
industry  and  commerce  and  for  the  emulation  of 
Japan's  example  in  adopting  educational  re- 
forms to  pave  the  way  for  Western  civilization. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  students  are  in  Japanese 
schools  learning  the  arts  of  peace.  Thousands 
of  Chinamen  are  being  trained  by  Japanese  and 
German  instructors  in  the  military  art.  One  of 
the  concrete  indications  of  the  fact  that  the 
Peking  government  is  really  awakening  is  the 
intention  announced  by  the  Chinese  ambassador 
to  construct,  under  Chinese  auspices,  a  great  trunk 
railway,  traversing  the  central  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire,  from  Canton  to  Peking. 
This  line  will  go  through  the  three  important 
provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Hunan,  and  Hepeh, 
and  the  Canton-Hankow  concession  will  form  its 
southern  branch.  The  release  of  Manchuria  from 
Russia's  exclusive  control  will  give  to  the  Chi- 
nese the  opportunity  which  they  are  best  adapted 
to  embrace, — that  of  commercial  progress. 

After  visiting  the  French  fleet  at 
Imperial  Brest  and  receiving  the  return  call 
Politics,  g^^  Portsmouth,  the  British  Channel 
fleet  took  its  long-expected  and  much-discussed 
trip  to  the  Baltic.  Along  the  coast  of  Holland, 
at  Danish  and  Scandinavian  ports,  and  even  in 
German  waters,  the^cruise  was  almost  an  ovation. 
There  was  some  anti-British  grumbling  in  some 
of  the  German  press  against  the  coming  of  the 
fleet  into  the  Baltic  as  a  British  insult  to  the  Ger- 
man navy,  but  the  Kaiser  himself  sent  a  squad- 
ron to  welcome  the  British  ships  at  Swinemiinde, 
and  the  two  navies  fraternized  cordially.  Brit- 
ish imperial  politics  during  the  past  month 
had  been  further  marked  by  two  important 
occurrences.  These  were  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan  (or,  rather,  the  announce- 
ment of  it)  and  the  developments  in  the  sit- 
uation in  India.  Three  days  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Parliament  (August  11),  the  new 
treaty  was  signed  between  England  and  Japan, 
the  provisions  of  which,  however,  were  not 
given  out  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth.  The  old  alliance  was 
purely  a  defensive  one.  The  new  one  provides 
for  common  action  for  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive purposes.  The  terms  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  are  really  a  cementing  of 
British- Japanese  relations  so  closely  that  the 
future  of  the  continent  of  Asia  for  a  generation 
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at  least  seems  asaured.  Lord  Curzon'a  resigna- 
tion as  viceroy  ol  India  came  about  as  the  dirett 
result  of  tlie  refusal  of  the  British  cabinet  to 
appoint  his  nominee  as  military  member  of  the 
viceroy's  advisory  council.  It  really,  however, 
inarka  the  end  of  tlie  conflict  of  two  strong  minds 
— Curzon  and  Kitchener- — and  two  irreconcil- 
able principles— those  of  civil  and  military  con- 
trol o£  the  army  in  India.  The  new  viceroy, 
Gilbert  John  Elliot,  Earl  of  Minto,  baa  had  a 
long  experience  in  imperial  politics.  He  has 
lieen  governor-general  of  Canada.  He  is  known 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  Lord  Kitciioner's  plan 
for  the  defense  of  India.  A  discussion  of  the 
present  social  and  political  conditions  in  Great 
Britain's  Asiatic  possessions  and  the  future  which 
is  before  India,  by  the  eminent  authority,  Sir 
Henry  Cotton,  is  found  on  page  453  of  the 
Review  this  month. 


British  internal  politics  have  seemed 
D/fAsCom/ne  to  wait  on. the  fate  of  the  Balfour 
pariiamnt.  minjgtry,  wliich  Still  faaugs  ID  tlie 
balance.  In  a  recent  interview  with  a  Canadian 
newspaper  on  the' political  situation  in  England, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  the  ex -chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  predicted  tbat  there  will  be  no  gen- 
eral election  this  year.  He  believes  tbat  Mr. 
Balfciur  will  meet  Parliament  next  February,  as 
usual,  that  he  will  fail  to  carry  through  liie  bill 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  that  on  this  measure  he  will  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  and  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. Sir  Micliael  expects  to  see  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  Labor  members  on  the  government 
Ijenches  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  This 
admission,  with  no  apprehensive  comments,  from 
so  typical  a  repi-es<mtative  of  the  Tory  squire- 
archy aa  Sir  Michael  Hieks-Beacb,  ia  particular- 
ly significant.  It  is  worth  while,  in  view  of  the 
recent  pessimistic  reports  about  British  trade,  to 
read  the  figures  of  British  commerce  for  1905 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  show  that 
the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  with 
that  month,  for  tlie  United  Kingdom,  were  the 
largest  on  record.  Since  January  last,  the  in- 
cri'ase  in  imports  has  been  more  than  $46,000,- 
00(1,  and  in  exports  neariy  |89,000,000. 

Again  Slowly  but  surejy,  the  efiect  of  the 
in  Ciittrai  far- Eastern  war  is  becoming  evident 
Cunpt.  jj^  central  Europe.  The  peoples  of 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that,  while  Russia's  defeat  hy  Ja- 
pan haa  necessitated  a  radical  reshaping  of  politi- 
cal groups  on  the  Continent,  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  permitting  Russia  to  make  use  in  Europe 
of  General  Linevicb's  vast  Manchurian  army,  has 
modified  the  new  conditions  and  tended  toward 
restoring  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  was 
Russia's  temporary  eflacement  by  Japan  which, 
beyond  a  doubt,  encouraged  Germany  to  at- 
tempt France's  discomfiture  in  the  Morroco  af- 
fair, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  solidifying  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement.  It  is  now  tlie  re- 
lease of  Russia  from  her  misadventure  in  Man- 
churia which  modifies  Germany's  foreign  policy, 
compelling  her  to  take  thought  for  the  future  of 
her  possessions  in  China  in  the  face  of  a  victo- 
rious Japan,  and  inevitably  necessitating  a  modi- 
fied tone  toward  France  all  along  the  lines  of 
German  rehitions  with  the  republic.  Despite  fre- 
quent hitches,  tlio  Morocco  problem  bids  fair 
to  reach  an  early  and  peaceful  settlement.  The 
developments  of  the  past  month  have  been  Ger- 
many's official  denial  of  the  charge  that  she  had 
forced  the  Moorish  Sultan  to  yield  her  a  port 
and    the    agreement   between    the    two  powers 
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isdlDft  rrom  lert  to  right,  standing :  Hr.  K.  Staafl  [Swedish],  a  Swedish  Becretary ;  Mr.  N.  Hammaralijold  [Swedish],  a 
Swedlab  Berretnry  ;  Mr.LOvUhd  [NorweiiiaD] ;  Mr.  Vogt  INorweglao], ■  Norwegian  B«cr«Can'.  Sitting:  CoDDtWacht- 
melster  [Swedish  foreign  Becretarrl.  Mr.  Landberg  [Swedish  pTBrnier],  Mr.  Mlchalsen  [Norwegian  prumler),  Mr. 
Bamer  [Norwegian].} 


to  hold  the  international  conference  at  Alge- 
ciraa,  in  Spain,  instead  of  at  Madrid  or  Tangier. 
Germany  is  having  no  easy  task  in  adjusting  her 
tarifl  relations  with  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  a  cholera  epidemic  of  no  small  pro- 
portions, resulting,  in  sixty-five  deaths,  has  been 
agitating  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  extending  from  Hamburg  into  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  Southern  Italy  lias  suffered 
from  a  series  of  severe  earthquake  shocks,  a  num- 
ber of  villages  in  Calabria  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  many  lives  lost.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  been  tireless  in  his  personal  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  sufferers.  Austria  has  been  cele- 
brating the  seventy-fifth  birtliday  of  her  aged 
Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  who  retains  the  respect 
and  a&ection  of  his  many-tongued  subjects.  The 
Hungarian  situation,  however,  is  still  unsettled, 
the  Fejervary  cabinet  having,  as  was  expected, 
been  forced  to  resign  early  in  September. 

The  joint  commission  of  Sweden  and 
Saiitii  Norway  to  negotiate  the  points  in 
In  Conftmnet.  jjgpyte  between  the  two  nations  and 
arrange  for  the  peaceable  dissolution  of  the 
utiionmet  at  Karlstad  on  August  31.  The  Swed- 
ish delegates  were  :  Premier  Christian  Lund- 
he  rg  ;  Count  A.  F.  'Wacbtsmeister,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  Mr.  Uammarakjold,  minister  of 
education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  Mr. 
Staaf,  cabinet  member  without  portfolio.  Nor- 
way was  represented  by  Premier  Michelsen,  For- 
eign Minister  Lovland.  President  of  the  Stor- 
thing Berner,  and  Mr.  Vogt,  formerly  minister 


of  the  interior.  Sweden's  demands  that  the  for- 
tifications along  the  border  be  dismantled  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  Norway,  and  for  several 
days  the  feeling  was  very  pessimistic.  By  the 
end  of  September,  however,  the  negotiations  had 
proceeded  far  enough  for  the  world  to  feel  con- 
fident that  the  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  brother  peoples  would  not  be  broken. 

Pnifitntiai  ^^^^^  politicB  has  been  rather  excit- 
drnpait"  ing  since  the  nominating  convention 
In  Cuba,  ^^j  September  9,  at  which  President 
Palma  was  unanimously  re-chosen  by  the  Moder- 
ate party  for  reelection,  Mendes  Capote  receiving 
the  nomination  for  vice-president.  The  plat- 
form declares  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  but  no  direct  mention  is  made  of 
the  Piatt  amendment,  as  the  Modemte  party  con- 
siders that  matter  settled.  The  trade  treaty  with 
Oreat  Britain,  which  was  signed  last  May  and  is 
now  awaiting  ratification,  has  received  consider- 
able adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  that  Cuban 
commercial  interests  with  the  United  States  are 
too  great  to  permit  her  granting  for  ten  years 
such  special  privileges  to  British  shipping  and 
citizens  as  are  provided  for  in  the  treaty.  A 
number  of  commercial  associations  have  declared 
empliatically  against  ratification.  In  general, 
Cuba  is  prospering,  and  public  works  and  other 
matters  are  going  on  apace.  I. ate  in  August, 
President  Palnia  signed  the  bill  providing  for  the 
payment  of  ♦28,500,0(10  to  the  Cuban  veterans  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
large  sum  already  provided  for  that  purpose. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  31.— The  naval  court  ot  inquiry  on  the  Ben- 
nington exploeioD  finds  that,  the  vessel's  boilers  were 
not  defective  and  suggests  a  court- martial  for  Ensign 
Charlea  T.  Wade,  the  only  survivor  of  those  whom  the 

court  holds  responKlble  (or  the  ncciJent A  separate 

Statehood  convention 
Assembles  at  Musko- 
gee,  Indian  Territory. 

AugUHt  ai-Ed- 
win  H.  Conger,  am- 
basaador  tu  Mexico, 
resigns  from  the  dip- 
lomatic service At 

the  Uemocnitie  pri- 
maries held  in  Vir- 
giuia,  Unit«d  States 
Senator  Martin  de- 
feats Gov.  A.  J.  Mon- 
tague for  the  Senator- 
ship  and  Claude  A. 
Swanson  is  nominat- 
ed for  governor, 

August  26.-The 
federal  grand  jury  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  iu- 
dicta  Claude  F.  Thay- 
er, the  son  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Thayer,  and  ""''"  "^^""^  *■  8W4Nso^. 
others  tor   participa-       {Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
tiou    in  the   land  ernorof  VirglQlB.) 
frauds. 

August  28. — Edwin  5.  Holmes,  Jr.,  indicted  in  the 
government  cotton  report  scandal,  surrenders  and  gives 
»1[I,000  bail  at  Washington. 

August  29.— Secretju-y  Taft's  party  of  Congressmen 
at  Manila  give  a  hearing  to  agitators  for  theimmediate 
independence  of  the  Philippines. 

August  SO. — Secretary  Bonaparte  disapproves  the  re- 
port of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Bennington 
disaster  and  orders  a  court-martial  for  Commander 
Young,  who  was  in  command  of  the  gunboat, 

August  31.— President  Roosevelt  Axes  the  pay  of  ex- 
pert advisers  to  thePananiaCanal  Commission  at  85,000 
and  (15  per  diem  and  other  expenses. 

September  1.— The  foreign  and  American  engineers 
constituting  the  advisory  hoard  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  organize  in  Washington. 

September  3. — Secretary  Bonaparte  announces  the 
detail  of  the  court-martial  to  try  Commander  Young 
and  Ensign  Wade  for  the  BenniiigUin  explosion. 

September  8.— District  Attorney  Jerome  declares 
positively  that  he  will  not  be  acandldat*  for  mayor  ot 
New  York  City. 

September  4.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Robert 
Bacon,  of  New  York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to 

succeed  Francis  B.  Loom  is It  is  announced  that  the 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will  establish 
agencies  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago  for 
the  employment  of  labor  tor  the  Panama  Canal. 


')  Sepltmbtr  to,  1306.) 

September  G.— President  Roosevelt  demands  the 
resignation  of  frank  W.  Palmer,  Public  Printer,  be- 
cause ot  trouble  in  the  Government  Printing  OfQce 

The  trials  ot  packers  in  Chicago  for  violation  of  the 

anti-trust  laws  are  postponed. 

September  6.— The  New  York  legislative  insurance 
committee  begins  its  public  investigation  of  insurance 
methods  in  New  York  City. 

September  8.— Public  Printer  Palmer  having  de- 
clined to  resign,  he  is  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
government  service  by  President  Roosevelt. 

September  10,— The  report  of  the  Keep  Commission 
on  the  government  printing  scandals  is  published. 

September  14.— The  State  auditor  of  Indiana  is  su- 
perseded in  office,  on  the  order  of  Governor  Banly,  be- 
cause of  "betrayal  of  public  trust," 

September  16.— President  Roosevelt's  suggestions  to 
the  Panama  Canal  engineers  calling  for  speed  in  con- 
struction are  made  public  in  Washington The  politi- 
cal Sght  in  PhiladelphiaagainstMayorWeaver  is  begun. 

September  18,- A  clerk  in  the  public  health  service 
in  Washington  confesses  to  embezzling  $20^000  of  the 
funds  of  the  service. 

POLITICS  AND  aOVERNHBNT— POREION. 

August  21.— A  general  strike  begins  in  Poland,  as  a 
niHnifestation  of  discontent  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Polish  population  in  the  proposed  constitution, 

August  22, —Reports  from  various  quarters  in  Rus- 
sia indicate  puplic  diesatisfoction  with  the  details  of 
the  scheme  for  a  na- 
tional assembly 

The  Norwegian  Stor- 
thing, in  secret  ses- 
sion, by  a  vote  of  IM 
to  II,  passes  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the 
Swedish  state autbot^ 
■ties  to  cooperate  with 
it  in  thedlsHolutionof 
the  union  —  A  con- 
ference is  held  at 
IschI,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  to 
consider  the  present 
Hungarian     political 

August  2i.— Th& 

government  of  War- 

"coRPOHAi."  JAMBS  TINNER.        '^'^  '^  ploced  Under 

martial  Ian- Anew- 

(Commander-in-chief  of   the      ministry  is  formed  ia 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.)        Western  Australia  by- 
Mr.   C,  H.  Rason 

At  a  Swedish  cabinet  council,  it  is  decided  to  accede  to- 
the  Norwegian  request  for  the  cooperation  of  Swedea 
in  dissolving  the  union, 

August  35.—Iriird  Kitchener  protests  against  Lord 
Curion's  telegram  concerning  his  proposals. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  El^ENTS. 


Aiigast28.— At  ameetingof  professors  at  the  Odessa 
UniTewity,  tt  is  decided  to  abstain  (rom  the  university 
work  nntil  the  Russian  people  are  given  civil  rights  and 
the  universities  are  granted  full  academic  autonomj'. 

August  20. — The  Chiuese  Government  cancels  the 
righte  and  concessions  of  the  Can  ton- Hankow  railivay, 
paying  an  indemnity  of  W,750|OOO  to  the  Amerlcan- 
G  b  i  D  a  Development 
Company.. ..A  Chi- 
nese govemmsut  oHl- 
cial  ordered  to  settle 
tbe  boycott  troubles 
QDca  Chinese  mer- 
chants  for  selling 
American  goods. 

August  30.— The 
Bulgarian  ministry  fs 
reconstructed  under 
Fetkoff. 

August  31.— The 
Prussian  cabinet  takes 
preventive  measures 
against  the  spread  -of 

September  1.— The 
British  imperial  army 

council  decides  to  give "■ 

Canada  fortifications  (RetiiinK  Itresldent  of  the  Amer- 
in  Nova  Scotia  free,  ™n  Bar  AsBoclation  and  new 
and  snppUes,  ammunl-  head  of  the  Jamestown  Fair.) 
tioD,  and  small  arms  at  cost, 

Septembers. — Theexecuti  ve  committee  of  theZeniBt- 
vo  Congress  at  Moscow  votes  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  national  assembly  elections. 

September  6.~Furtber  anti-Jewish  outrages  are  re- 
ported from  Kishinev.... The  entire  Baku  regiou,  In 
Bnssia,  Is  under  control  of  the  rioters. 

September  10. — Tbe  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a  ukase 
placing  the  government  of  the  universitiesln  tbe  bands 
of  tbe  professors. 

September  11.— The  legal  execution  of  a  Socialist 
leader  esclt«8  a  general  strike  in  Warsaw — The  Hun- 
garian proposal  tor  universal  suffrage  is  rejected  by 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

September  14.— As  a  result  of  the  dispersal  of  the 
meeting  of  Finnish  representatives  at  Helaingfors, 
threats  are  made  to  kill  the  governor-general  of  Flu- 
land.  ...Emperor  Francis  Joseph  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion ol  the  Hungarian  cabinet. 

I  NT  BRN  AT  I  ON  A  I.  RELATlONa. 

Attgnst  2S.— France  demands  of  Morocco  an  Indem- 
nity for  the  arrest  of  a  Franco- Algerian  citiRen. 

Augnst  S4. — ITbe  French  council  of  ministers  decides 
OD  a  military  demonstration  against  Morocco  unless  tbe 
Franco- Algerian  citizen  is  promptly  released. 

August  as.— London  announces  tbe  signing  of  a  new 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance. 

August  26.— Tbe  Sultan  of  Morocco  refuses  to  reoog- 
nl>e  control  by  France  over  Franco-Algerian  dtlMns 
and  to  release  tbe  Imprisoned  mercbaut ;  France  pre- 
pares to  enforce  her  demand. 

Angnst  iJS.— The  French  Government  orders  two 
craisers  held  In  readiness  to  sail  for  Morocco. 

Aofnst  SB. — The  peace  plenipotentiaries  ot  Ruasia 


and  Japan  reach  an  agreement  on  all  points,  Japan 
waiving  Indemnity,  the  possession  of  the  interned  war- 
ships, and  the  limitation  of  Russian  naval  power  in  the 
far  East,  while  Saghalien  is  to  be  divided  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  (see  page  41S). 

August  SO.— Tbe  Sultan  of  Morocco  releases  the 
Fran  CO- Algerian  merchant  under  a  threat  of  military 
demonstration,  but  offers  neither  an  apology  nor  an 
indemnity  to  France. 

August  31,- Delegates  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
open  the  conference  at  KnrlxMd,  Sweden,  to  arrange 
tlie  terms  for  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  union 

September  I.— Tbe 
Ituaso- Japanese  peace 
plenipotentiaries  agree 
on  an  armistice  to  be- 
come operative  on  the 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

September  3.— 
France  presents  her  ul- 
timatum to  Morocco 
on  the  question  ot  the 
release  ot  the  Franco- 
Algerian  prisoner. 

September  &— Tbe 
Russo-Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries sign  tbe 
BON.  oioiiOK  B.  PKOK.  treaty  of  peace  at  the 

Portsmouth  navy  yard 
....  President   Castro, 
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1  Tokio 


of  Venesuel^  receives  United  States  Minister  Russell 
ftud  Special  Agent  Calbomi,  appointed  to  invealigale 
the  relations  between  tliu  United  States  ftod  Venezuela 

The  general  maua^er  of  the  French  Cable  Com pauy 

protests  against  the  Venezuelan  deciet'  elsHJDg  the 
company's  offices. 

September  G. — Much  popular  disnppoinlm 
the  peace  terms  with  Russia  is  manifested  i 
and  other  parts  of  Japan. 

September  II.— Turkey  refuses  to  accept  the  ei 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  casi 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  under  si 
death  at  Stamboul. 

September  12,— Relations  between  Roumania  and 
Greece  are  severely  strained,  the  Greek  minister  having 
left  Ronmania  and  orders  having  been  sent  to  the  Rou- 
manian minister  to  leave  Greece. 

September  19.~Representatives  of  General  Linevich 
Bud  Marshal  Oyama  meet  and  sign  an  armistice  pro- 
viding a  neutral  zone  of  four  kilometers  between  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  armies. 

September  16. — An  official  announcement  In  regard 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  conimisslonera  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  at  Karlstad  indicates  that  all  fears  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  are  passed. 

September  18.— It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  the  Csar  of  Russia  intends  to  invite  the  powers 

to  a  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague Russia 

makes  a  strong  protest  to  the  Porte  regarding  fortifica- 
tions which  Turkey  is  building  on  the  Bosporus 

Points  of  diHpute  between  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
Intrusted  to  a  snb-committee  of  delegates  at  Karl- 
stad. 

September  IB.— The  French  minister  to  Venezuela 
lodges  a  protest  against  that  government's  action  In  the 
case  of  the  French  Cable  Company. ..  .Turkey  yields 


:Tba    Rome    correspondent   of    the 
Press,  an  Italian  Journalist  who  represented  at  Porta- 
rooDth  several  inflaential  Italian  dailies.) 

he  first  step  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  American  cIU- 
lens  in  that  country. 

OTHBR  OCCURRENCES  OF 
THE  MONTH. 
August  2S.— The  American 
Bar  Association  holds  its  an- 
unal  meeting  at  Narraganaett 
Pier,  R.  I. . .  .A.  Roy  Knabeos- 
hne  makes  a  sncce^fnl  voyage 
in  his  ^rship  over  New  York 
City. 


Angu 


tas.- Pr. 


side 


Roosevelt  spends  i 
under  water  on  the  submarine 
boat  Plunge  —  The  mining 
towns  of  Berwind  and  Tabasco, 
Colo.,  are  swept  by  floods  fol- 
lowing a  cloudburst ;  16  lives 
are  believed  to  have  been  lost 

A  Japanese  transport 

whichcomes  into  collision  with 
a  British  steamer  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  is  sunk  and  160  Japaoene 
on  board  are  drowned. 

August  36. — A  new  acien  tUhi 
process  (or  m  an  nfacturing  dia- 
monds is  reported  as  discovered 
by  Dr.  C.  V.  Burton,  of  Cam 
bridge,  England. 

August  S8. — The  American 
steamship  Peeonie,  loaded 
with  coai,  sinks  off  the  Florida 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


cxMWt,  and  38  ot  ber  crew  are  drowned The  Interpar- 
IlameDtary  CoDgresB  opens  at  BrUBHels The  mem  bent 

of  the  British  AsaociatloD  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  arrive  at  Johanneeburg. 

AngtutaQ. — The  largest  st«amshlp  In  the  world  is 
launched  at  Stettin  lutbepreeenceot  Emperor  William 
of  GermaDy. 

Angust  SO.— Three  earthquake   shocks  are  felt  in 

New  Haiiipehire The  eclipse  of  the  sun  Ih  invUible 

at  American  observatories  becaui«  of  cloudK,  but 
shows  a  magnificent  corona  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tnnix, 
(ud  other  observation  points Cholera  becomes  epi- 
demic in  Germany  near  the  RuxEian  horder. 

August  31.— The  United  Stales  battleship  VerrMnt 
in  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass...  The  Depew  Improve- 
ment Gompaoy  pays  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety the  principal  and 
interest  of  a  loan  made  — 

-in  1896....  Cholera  in 
Germany  spreads  to 
Hamburg. 

September  8.— Loh 
Angeles,  Cal.,  is  visited 
by  a  heavy  earthquake 
without  material  dam- 
age. 

September  7.— The 
Southern  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Association  fixes 
I  price  of 


September  S.  — An 
earthquake  lu  Cala- 
bria, Italy,  destroys  18 

villagesand  causes  the  ™"  "''^  ""»■  """  "■""» 
loss  of  400  lives.... Coi^  .    '"'^'^ 

poral  James  Tanner  is  (Editor  of  St.  Niehdlat.) 

elected  commandei^ln- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  ot  the  Republic. 

September  10.— Plana  are  aonouaced  in  London  t« 
r^se  W0,000,000  to  carry  out  the  Irish  Land  Act.... 
The  Japanese  battleship  Mikaea,  Admiral  Togo's  fiag- 
shlp,  is  sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  and  more 
than  aOO  lives  are  lost. 

September  11.— An  elevated  railroad  car  is  thrown 
from  the  track  to  the  street  by  a  misplaced  switch  in 
New  York  City  ;  12  passengers  are  killed  and  more  than 
40  injured. 

September  13.— The  bridgeof  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way across  the  Zambesi  River  is  formally  opened  in  the 
presence  of  members  ot  the  British  Associatiou. 

OBITUARY. 

August  31.— Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  ot  St. 

Nicholas  and  writer  ot  children's  stories,  6T Rev. 

Jacob  Luther  Grimm,  former  cbaptain-ln-cblet  of  the 
Grand  Army  ot  the  Republic,  83....Admiral  Sir  Ar- 
thur Cochrane,  K.C.B.,  81. ...M.  Jules  Oppert,  of 
Paris,  80. 

AugustSS. — Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  a  well-knowD 

English  architect,  T5 Dr.  D.  B.  Monro,  provost  at 

Oriel,  Oxford,  68 William  Riniuger,  M.D.,  Investi- 
gator of  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  consumption. 

August  38.— Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury,  an  investigator 
in  the  field  of  microscopy,  83...  Walter  H.  Whitten,  a 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  tnrbine  water-wheels,  78. 


August  34.— Epiiraim  A.  Jaculi,  legal  writer,  60. 
August  26,— Ednardo  Yero,  Cuban  secretary  of  pub- 
August  27.— Mrs.  Katherine  Bailey  Foot,  contribu- 
tor to  American  magazines,  63 Rev.  Amos  Sheffield 

Chesebrough,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  Congregational 
clergymen  in  Connecticut,  93. 

August  28.— Ellis  A.  Apgar,  for  twenty  years  State 

superintendent  of  public  instructlou  In  New  Jersey,  70. 

August  29.— Frederick  H.   BIndge,   philanthropist, 

47 Octave  A.  Bullion,  Confederate  veteran  and  large 

cotton-gin  operator — Rev.  C.  E.  Tisiinll,  D.D.,  chan- 
cellor of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dubliu. 

August  31. — Francisco  Tamagno,  Italian  tenor,  56 

Ex-I .leu tenant  Governor  JIueller,  of  Ohio,  83. 

September  1. — Joseph  O.  Smith,  former  secretary  of 
state  ot  Maine,  06. 

September  4.— Uol.  Finlay  Anderson,  a  well-known 
New   York   journalist,   07. ..  .Edward   E.  Edwards,  a 

well-known  newspaper  worker  of  Boston,  .67 MaJ.- 

Gen.  Robert  McCullocli,  of  the  Confederate  army,  Kt. 
September  5. — Hezekiah  Butterworih,  author  and 

journalist,  66 Gen.  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  veteran 

of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  77. 

September  6.— Former  Justice  Judson  S.  Landon,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  75. 

September  7.— Lieut -Gen.   A.  von  Boguslawskl,  a 

well-known  military  writer,  71 Dr.  Thomas  Menees, 

ot  Tennessee,  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  82. 
Septemlier  8.— Cardinal  Raphael  Pierotti,  69 Hen- 
ry Slade,  the  Spiritualistic  medium,  SO. 

Se  ptem  ber  13.-— Gen- 
La  wrence  Pike  Gra- 
ham, U.S.A.  (retired), 
a  veteran  of  the  Sem- 
inole, Mexican,  and 
Civil  wars,  90. 

September  la  —  Be- 
nd Goblet,  former  prea- 
Ideut  of  the  French 
council  of  ministers,  77 

Brig.-Gen.  Greorge 

S.  Weeks,   U.S.A.   (re- 
tired), 71. 


September  15.- 
ij      MA  TBic  Count  de  Brazza,  the 

ooLLiNs,  OP  BOSTON.  french  explorer,  58. 

September   16.— Julian  Magnus,    the   well-known 

theatrical  manager,  55 L  T.  Carver,  the  Maine  State 

librarian,  64. 

Septemberl7.— Brig.-Gen.  Daniel  W.Benham, U.S.A. 
(retired),  68. 

Septemberl8 — (reorge  MacDonald,  the  Scotch  novel- 
ist, 81. ...Gen.  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  ot  Philadelphia,  phi- 
lanthropist and  scientist,  78. 

September  19.— Dr.  Thomas  J.  Bamardo,  of  London, 
founder  and  director  of  philanthropic  iustitntions,  60. 

September  20.— Adolf  Hedin,  "Father of  the  Swed-  * 
ish  Riksdag'' Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles,  a  Bos- 
ton  poet,   36 Rev.   Henry   R.   Lockwood,   D.D.,  ot 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  63. 


XtirtA  AiMri«in  (Phlladelptalii). 


Thk  RUB8IAH  Army:  "Hurrub  for 
(On  getting  neurs  o(  pcwe.  the  Russlsn  aoldtere  Id 
THB  ruOHT  or  THE  EAoi^.  ohorltt  drank  to  the  health  ot  President  Boosevelt.J 

(From  tlie  Intor-Oecan  ICblcsBO).  (fram  the  Ptonter  Prat  (St.  P&nl). 


e  Iftoih  American  (PbllodetphU). 


UNCTL.K  Sam  (lookinK  at  Ihe  olive  branches  wreathing  tlie 
RooaeTeltclDb):  "  Well.  I  guess  a  little  streonoaltT  >B  worth 
while  In  peaf  e  as  well  as  In  war." 

From  tJie  Pecs  (Philadelphia). 


From  the  World  (New  York). 


Witt*  {fresh  from  contact  with  a  free  press  among  a  free 
people):    "The  most  proCoand  ImpreSBlon  I  carryback  to 

Europe  ts  that  the  pen  indeed  Is  mightier  than  the  sword."  thk  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid. 

From  the  Prem  (Philadelphia.)  From  the  Ptata  DeaUr  {Cleveland). 
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Unclb  Sam  Ito  Chlii»  :  ■■  Why,  I  thoDsht  yon  had  boy- 
'otl«d  tbls store!" 

(Tbi!  Chinese  (iovernment  has  ordered  liaO,OI»  barrek  of 
lonr  from  Minneapolis  mlllB.) 

From  Ihe  S[>"i(fri'ni<i».Rrrttic  (Spokane). 


"The  Russlaas  muBt  he  brutes." 
;  "Those  JajH  are  Just  savage"-  after  all." 

;  "Those  Americans  are  horribly  cruel."  UNCLE  bau  is  fi 

From  the  IV«mne  (Chicago).  *^™  the  Xorth 
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"Don'tlookmnch  tike  hard  times,  eb,  mother?"— From  the  Plain  Ileoltr  (Cleveland). 


UrcleSah  (theagenl,  to  life  insurance  preBldent):  "Say,  MR.  w.  J.  BBYaN  Sails  for 

whatrouneod-oldman,  i«totnkeoutapollcy  withme."  rem ed if  for  uncle  s^ 

From  the  Jouittal  (Minneapolis).  Frooi  the  Poet  (Washington:. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  MODERN  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


FOR  nearly  two  years,  tlie  world  has  been 
hearing  how  RuBsia  and  Japan  make  war. 
It  has  been  a  thrilling  story  of  tremendous  aig- 
nificance.  But  even  more  thrilling  and  much 
more  significant  is  tlio  story  of  how,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  American  President,  they  have 
at  last  made  peace.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  be  in  the  historic  old  American  town  of  Ports- 
mouth during  the  closing  hours  of  the  confer- 
ence felt  that  the  gathering  had  begun  a  new 
era  in  international  relations,  an  era  in  which 
Hague  tribunals  and  peace  treaties  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  international  wars  and  hatreds. 

Twenty-one  and  one-half  centuries  ago,  an 
Asiatic  people,"  the  Carthaginians,  vanquished 
the  Romans,  then  leadersof  the  European  world. 
The  terms  ot  the  treaty  were  delivered  orally  on 
the  field  of  battle,  while  the  discomfited  Romans 
passed  beneath  the  yoke  and  their  officers  were 
taken  prisoners  and  exposed  to  the  most  humili- 
ating indignities,  giving  up  their  armor,  their 
personal  property,  and  even  their  cloaks.  In  the 
year  of  grace  1905  another  Asiatic  people,  tlie 
victorious  Japanese,  and  their  vanquished  Euro- 
pean opponents  made  peace  in  a  council  chamber 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  ten  thousand 
miles  from  the  field  of  action.     The  envoys  frater- 


nized, and  parted  almost  as  friends.  There  were 
no  brutal  exactions,  and  the  whole  world  agrees 
that  the  Orient  has  proved  herself  even  greater 
in  peace  than  she  had  been  in  war.  The  gener- 
ous and  wise  policy  of  Japan  has  not  only  begun 
an  era  of  good  feeling  with  her  former  enemy. 
with  no  Aleace-Lorraino  to  rankle  in  the  Russian 
heart,  but  it  has  also  raised  the  whole  code  of  in- 
ternational ethics.  In  the  future,  no  Occidental 
nation  will  dare  to  be  less  civilized  in  making 
war  or  less  magnanimous  in  making  peace  than 
Oriental  Japan. 

The  American  people  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt should  be  grateful  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  for  one  thing  at  least.  It  has  furnished  us 
as  a  nation,  and  our  President  as  a  chief  magis- 
trate, an  opportunity  to  demonstrate,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  tliat  we  are  an  intensely  peace- 
loving  nation,  and  that  the  man  with  the  "big 
stick,"  the  man  .who  has  been  accused  of  osten- 
tatious bluster,  — who,  wo  have  been  told,  was  fair- 
ly aching  to  einbroil  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
— is  really  a  peacemaker.  It  is  probable  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  known  in  history, 
not  for  his  charge  up  SaK  Juan  Hill,  but  for  hie 
brave  and  high-principled  efforts  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  between  Ruasia  and  Japan.     He 
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was  preeminently  tlie  peacemaker  of  Ports- 
mouth, but  in  his  three  appeals  to  tbe  Czar  and 
two  to  the  Mikado  there  can  be  found  no  at- 
tempt to  defeat  justice.  He  waited  until  he 
could  advise  without  injustice  or  offense.  There 
is  a  peace  of  injustice,  —  a  temporary,  timid 
peace, — ^but  the  real  peace  is  that  for  which  men 
are  willing  to  fight  if  need  be.  A  peace  which 
ignores  the  legitimate  rights  and  the  unjustified 
wrongs  of  a  situation,  which  would  set  at  naught 
in  the  council  chamber  the  bloody  sacrifices  and 
heroiam  of  the  field  of  battle,  can  never  be  just 
or  permanent. 

The  popular  conception  of  envoys  estcaor- 
dinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  meeting 
and  bargaining  over  terms  of  peace  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  is  really  a  misconception.  It 
is  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the  terms  of  a 
peace  treaty  which  is  at  all  just  and  lasting  are 
made.  Diplomacy  never  yet  fully  settled  an  in- 
ternational problem.  The  brain,  the  physical 
manhood,  and  the  national  Belf*respect  are,  after 
all,  the  final  deciding  factors.  However  the 
envoys  at  Fortsmouth  might  debate,  Russia's 
proprietorship,  interest,  and  leasehold  in  Fort 
Arthur  and  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  went  to 
Japan  during  the  bloody  campaign,  from  the 
time  that  Oku's  men  charged  up  the  Nanshan 
to  the  hours  when  Nogi'a  veterans  took  the  Rus- 
sian works  at  203-Metre  Hill,  The  control  of 
Manchuria  passed  from  Russia,  not  in  the  coun- 


cil chamber  at  Portsmouth,  but  during  those 
dramatic    boars   of    intense    world  ■  significance 

when  Kuropitkin's  legions  were  scattered  to  the 
winds  at  Liao-Yang,  at  Sha-ho,  and  at  Mukden. 
Korea  became  Japanese  by  right  of  the  brain  of 
Admiral  Togo  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  men  in 
those  marvelous  naval  actions  from  Cfaemulpho 
to  Tsushima.  The  beat  part  of  Sagbalien  is 
again  Japanese,  not  because  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  says  so,  but  because  of  the  dash  and  effi- 
ciency of  Admiral  Kataoka's  gunboats.  In- 
demnity, guarantees  of  future  lines  of  conduct, 
surrender  of  interned  warships, — these  wei-e 
proper  subjects  for  negotiation,  for  arbitration. 
But  Japan's  paramountcy  in  the  Orient  is  an  ac- 
complished  fact,  not  because  the  treaty  conceded 
her  BO  much,  nor  because  the  Anglo- Japanese 
pact  gives  her  the  support  of  England's  naval 
might,  but  because,  from  that  fateful  day  on  the 
Yalu  River  to  the  closing  hours  of  that  other 
May  day  one  year  later  when  Rozhestvenski's 
armada  went  adrift  on  the  rocks  of  Liancourt, 
the  sons  of  Nippon  had  demonstrated  their  riglit, 
by  body,  brain,  and  spirit,  to  stand  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth, 

THE   MAKING   OF    THE    TBEATT. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  certainly  significant 

of  the  eminent  position  occupied  by  the  United 
States  in  world-affairs,  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan  should  have  been  de- 
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lilje rioted  and  signed  in  an  American  city  and 
written  in  the  French  and  English  languages. 
The  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  which 
.Professor  Martens  has  taken  for  the  inspection 
of  his  Majesty  the  Russian  Czar  is  written  in 
French  and  English.  The  copy  which  will  be 
handed  to  his  Majesty  the  Mikado  is  engrossed 
in  English  and  French.  All  other  copies  of 
tlie  instrument,  even  the  texts  in  Japanese 
and  Russian,  are,  oflBcially,  translations.  In  case 
of  a"  disagreement  as  to  interpretation,  the 
French  text  is  to  be  the  authority.  Thus  does 
the  traditional  language  of  diplomacy  main- 
tain its  preeminence,  hard  pressed,  however,  by 
our  all-conqnering  English. 

There  were  moments  of  great  tension  during 
the  deliberations,  and  to  the  waiting  world  it 
more  than  once  seemed  as  though  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  between  the  Russian  and  the  Japa- 
nese envoys  were  very  long-drawn-out.  But, 
in  the  light  of  the  vast  interests  involved,  of 
the  immense  forces,  ambitions,  and  human  stakes 
bound  up  in  the  results,  the  discussions  over 
the  conference  table  at  Portsmouth  were  swift, 
— even  dramatically  so.  The  actual  story  of 
the  deliberations  between  the  four  envoys  and 
their  secretaries  is  not  a  long  one.  Months  be- 
fore, tlie  neutral  world  began  to  discuss  Japan's 
probable  terms  of  peace  and  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  would  concede  her  defeat.  When  the 
two  empires  agreed,  in  response  to  President 
Roosevelt's  invitation,  to  send  peace  commis- 
sioners to  Portsmouth,  the  world  wondered 
whether  Mr.  "Witte  and  Baron  Rosen,  Baron 
Kornura  and  Mr.  Takahira,  were  actually  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  Officially, 
they  were  so  clothed  with  power.  When  the 
deadlock  came  over  certain  of  the  terms,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  envoys,  and 
that  the  parley  was  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tokio,  with  Washington, — or,  rather. Oyster  Bay, 
— as  mouthpiece  for  both.  Baron  Komura  laid 
before  Mr.  Witte  twelve  articles  embodying  the 
terms  upon  which  Japan  oifered  peace.  It  is 
now  an  open  secret  that  there  was  a  thirteenth 
term,  suppressed,  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  American  President,  as 
being  unjust  and  exorbitant. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  methodical  and 
business-like.  After  reading  the  entire  list  of 
the  Japanese  demands,  Mr.  Witte  agreed  to  a  ma- 
jority of  them  for  his  country,  but  positively  de- 
clined to  consider  those  which  required  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  or  the  payment  of  money.  The 
terms  were  then  taken  up  one  by  one,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  session  the  day's  proceedings,  em- 
bodied  in   a  protocol,  were  agreed  upon  and 


signed  officially  by  all  of  the  four  envoys.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  proto- 
cols, and,  in  substance,  they  formed  the  basis  of 
the  treaty.  Where  no  agreement  was  possible, 
an  article  was  temporarily  passed  by,  the  dis- 
agreement being  recorded  in  the  protocol  of  the 
day's  proceedings.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  any  language  preferred  by  tlie  envoys, 
but  were  translated  into  French  for  the  Russians 
and  into  English  for  the  Japanese.  The  sessions 
of  the  conference  were,  of  course,  secret,  those 
present  at  the  deliberations  being  only  the  en- 
voys and  the  three  secretaries  of  each  commis- 
sion. While  the  formal  deliberations  were  held 
in  the  Navy  Stores  Building,  on  the  government 
island, — which,  by  the  way,  is  in  Maine, — and 
under  guard  of  United  States  marines,  much  of 
the  business  of  the  treaty-making  was  done  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Hotel  Wentworth,  at  Newcas- 
tle, N.  H.,  where  the  envoys  and  their  suites 
were  quartered  ;  and  it  was  at  the  Wentworth, 
of  course,  that  the  newspaper  correspondents,  by 
the  methods  known  to  their  craft,  obtained  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  and  the  substance  of 
the  peace  terms,  which,  in  the  words  of^one  of 
the  chief  envoys  themselves,  "  while  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  are  wonderfully  near  being  ex- 
act." It  is  an  open  secret  that  what  we  now 
know  of  the  tenns  came  almost  exclusively  from 
Russian  sources.  •  When  the  actual  wording  is 
known,  if  any  corrections  are  to  be  made  they 
will  probably  make  Japan's  case  look  better. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Japanese  staff, 
whose  remarks  were  submitted  to  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  an  equally  high  authority  on  the 
other  side,  declared  that,  while  the  exact  details 
of  the  proceedings  could  not  be  made  public, 
there  was  no  objection  to  stating  that  the  "  broad 
characteristics  and  tendencies  underlying  the 
endeavors  of  either  side "  during  the  debate 
might  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  Japanese  purpose,  as  discerned  in  the 
twelve  original  proposals,  was  fourfold, — (1)  to 
restore  the  political  conditions  which  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki  was  intended  to  establish  ; 
(2)  to  remove  or  counteract  the  disturbing  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  factors  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  then  ;  (8)  to  do  away 
with  the  influence  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Muraviev  and  Alexiev  in  China  ;  and  (4)  to  re- 
lease China  and  Korea  from  the  spell  of  Russian 
ascendency  and  restore  to  the  Western  world 
political  and  commercial  rights  long  withheld. 

The  Russian  argument  aimed,— (1)  to  prove 
that  Russia  had  intended  all  along  to  restore 
what  was  not  her  own,  but  that  she  resented  the 
attempt  of  Japan  to  humiliate  her  by  compul- 
sion ;  (2)  she  declined  to  permit  the  wording  of 
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the  treaty  clauses  to  cosvey  the  impression  that 
Japan  was  dictating,  while  Russia  was  obeying ; 
(3)  instead  of  permitting  Japan  to  take  for  her- 
self the  honor  of  championing  China  and  Korea, 
Russia  herself  took  their  part,  insisting  that  their 
international  status  should  be  fairly  reckoned 
with,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  rights  of  theirs 
which  she  declared  Japan  had  violated  ;  and 
<4)  in  declining  to  diepute  the  substance  of  a 
demand  she  insisted  on  such  wording  of  a  pro- 
posal that  Bho  should  not  be  construed  as  sign- 
ing away  rights  other  than  her  own,  or  as  con- 
niving at  a  policy  of  absorption  in  the  future 
which  she  was  unable  to  indorse. 

"When  the  protocols  had  all  'finally  been  pre- 
pared, the  phrasing  of  the  treaty  itself  was  in- 
trusted to  the  two  international  law  experts, — 
Prof.  Tlieodore  Martens,  for  Russia,  and  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Den  nison,  for  Japan.  The  actual  word- 
ing of  the  treaty  was  done  cLiefiy  in  Professor 
Martens'  room  at  the  Hotel  Wentworth.  The 
engrossing  of  the  document  is  the  work  of  sev- 
eral of  the  secretaries  (chiefly  Mr.  Hozhestven- 
ski,  second  secretary  of  the  Russian  legation  at 
Peking,  for  Russia,  and  Mr.  Atchiai,  for  Japan). 
While  the  services  of  the  expert  engrosser  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  declined, 
the  parchment  used  was  furniehed  by  our  State 
Department.  The  completed  treaty,  as  well  as 
all  the  protocols,  of  course,  bears  the  signature  of 
the  four  envoys,  and  as  tliere  were  four  copies, — 


D  framed  the 


one  in  French  and  English  for  the  Russians,  and 
one  in  English  and  French  for  the  Japanese, — 
each  envoy  signed  Lis  name  four  times. 


UOHENTS    IN   THE 

There  were  two  tense  periods  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  first  was  when,  after  days  of  discus- 
sion, Komura  met  Witte's  final  word  for  Russia 
with  the  magnanimous  offer  of  the  Mikado  to 
waive  indemnity  and  yield  to  Russia  halfof  Sag- 
halien.  The  days  had  been  full  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  strain.  Failure  appeared  inevitable. 
Both  sides  were  unyielding.  Then  came  the 
mysterious  visits  of  Baron  Kaneko  and  Baron 
Rosen  to  Oyster  Bay,  followed  by  the  directions 
from  Tokio  to  waive  the  indemnity.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Mikado,  tlie  Japanese  said. 

The  orders  from  Tokio  were  that  Russia's  last 
word  to  I'resident  Roosevelt — "no  indemnity 
and  half  of  Sagbalien  " — was  to  be  put  forward 
as  a  Japanese  proposal.  What  took  place  at  this 
dramatic  moment  will  never  be  known.  The 
newspaper  press  has  speculated  over  it,  and 
printed  more  'or  less  vivid  imaginative  accounts. 
According  to  the  Russian  and  Japanese  secre- 
taries, neither  side  betrayed  any  emotion.  Once 
outside  tlie  council  chamber,  the  impressionable 
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"Witte  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  but  the  stoical 
Japanese  face  retained '  its  Indian-like  fixed- 
ness. 

The  other  dramatic  moment  was  at  the  actual 
signing  of  the  document  itself.  It  was  3:47  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  September  5.  Be- 
sides the  principals,  there  were  present  at  the 
signing :  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Herbert 
H.  D.  Peirce,  who  represented  the  President ; 
Admiral  Mead,  commanding  the  navy  yard  ; 
Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Mayflower;  Governor 
MacLane,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth.  When  the  four  plenipotentiaries 
had  signed  their  names  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish copies,  the  really  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremony,  according  to  those  who  were  favored 
in  being  present,  came.  No  word  had  been 
spoken  for  ten  minutes.  When  his  signature  had 
been  fixed,  Russia's  senior  envoy,  without  a  word, 
threw  his  pen  aside,  reached  across  the  table,  and 
grasped  Baron  Komura's  hand.  All  his  con- 
freres followed,  tightly  clasping  one  another's 
hands  across  the  conference  table,  but  without 
speaking.  Then  Baron  Rosen,  the  junior  Rus- 
sian envoy,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  in 
French,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  senior  : 

As  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  we  fulfill  a  most 
agreeable  duty  in  acknowledging  that  in  negotiations 
with  our  hitherto  adversaries,  and  from  this  hour  our 
friends,  we  have  been  dealing  with  true  and  thorough 
gentlemen,  to  whom  we  are  happjr  to  express  our  high 
esteem  and  personal  regard.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
henceforth  friendly  relations  between  both  empires  will 
be  firmly  established,  and  we  trust  that  his  excellency 
Baron  Komura,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  his  country,  will  apply  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  relations  the  wide  experience 
and  wise  statesmanship  which  he  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played during  these  negotiations  which  have  been  so 
auspiciously  concluded. 

Baron  Komura's  reply,  which  was  in  English, 
indicated  that  he  shared  the  views  of  Baron 
Rosen  entirely.  It  would,  he  declared,  always 
be  pleasant  for  him  to  recall  that  throughout  the 
long  and  serious  negotiations  which  they  have 
now  left  behind  them  he  and  his  colleague  had 
invariably  received  from  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiaries the  highest  courtesy  and  consideration, 
and  finally  he  begged  to  assure  their  excellencies 
the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  great  pleasure  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  the  treaty  "  in 
fact  what  it  professes  to  be  in  words, — a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity." 

TERMS    OF    THE    TREATY. 

The  treaty  (as  we  know  its  substance  from 
conference  reports  which  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted) starts  out  in  orthodox  fashion,  declaring 


that  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  now  exist 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns, and  their  respective  peoples.  Further, 
each  side  makes  certain  stipulations  and  conces- 
sions which  settle  the  status  of  the  far  East  for 
perhaps  a  century  to  come.  Russia  acknowl- 
edges and  recognizes  Japan's  predominant  in- 
terest and  influence  in  Korea,  agrees  to  with- 
draw all  her  special  rights  from  the  peninsula^ 
and  each  nation  binds  itself  not  to  erect  fortifi- 
cations along  the  frontier,  nor  to  make  any 
tariff  or  other  trade  or  commercial  regulations 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  Russia 
agrees  to  give  up  her  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung 
peninsula.  Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  and  the  Elliot 
and  Blonde  islands  to  Japan, — ^the  lease  which 
she  obtained  from  China  at  the  close  of  the 
Chino  -  Japanese  War.  Both  nations  agree  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  simultaneously  within  eight- 
een months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Russia  restores  Manchuria  to  China,  without 
reservation,  and  promises  not  to  encroach  on. 
that  province  in  the  future,  under  any  pretense, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  In  agreeing  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  Japan,  for  her  part,  agrees 
with  Russia  not  to  exact  any  special  comraerciaL 
privileges.  Russia  gives  up  to  Japan,  without 
any  pecuniary  reimbursement,  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  from  Kwang-Cheng-Tse  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  and,  with  China's  consent, 
leases  to  the  island  empire  that  section  of  the 
railroad  from  Kwang-Cheng-Tse  northward  to 
Harbin,  including  the  branch  from  Kwang- 
Cheng-Tse  eastward  to  Kirin. 

In  her  turn.  Japan  gives  China  certain  rights 
reserved  at  the  original  cession  when  Russia 
built  the  railroad,  embracing  certain  rights  of 
eventual  purchase  and  share  in  administration, 
including  the  regulation  of  Russian  and  Japanese 
railroad  guards,  which  are  not  to  exceed  in  num- 
ber fifteen  soldiers  per  kilometer.  Russia  fur- 
ther agrees  to  retrocede  to  Japan  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  which  belonged 
to  the  island  empire  prior  to  1875,  the  fiftieth 
degree  north  latitude  being  the  dividing  line, 
but  the  actual  boundary  to  be  determined  by  a 
special  mixed  limitographic  commission,  com- 
posed of  a  Russian,  a  Japanese,  a  Frenchman, 
and  an  American.  Certain  stipulations  as  to 
fortification  on  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  the 
mainland  are  also  agreed  upon.  Russia  further 
concedes  to  Japan  equal  fishing  rights  along  the 
Siberian  coast  from  the  Tumen  River  to  the 
Bering  Straits,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River.  Russia  and  Japan  agree  to  reimburse 
each  other  for  the  transportation  and  mainte- 
nance of  war  prisoners,  according  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Hague  tribunal.     The  treaty  further  pro- 
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Tides  for  a  commercial  agreemeot  between  Bus- 
gia  and  Japan,  on  a  basis  of  according  to  each 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Japanese  consuls  in  Siberia,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  status  of  private  property  and 
the  rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tories. It  was  agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  within  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  sign- 
ing, the  ratiGcatioQ  to  be  effected  through  the 
French  embassy  in  Tokio  and  the  American  em- 
bassy in  St.  Petersburg. 

With  the  assurances  that  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  two  emperors  the  exact 
terms  would  be  made  public,  the  newspaper 
correspondents, — and,  through  them,  the  entire 
world, — were  forced  to  be  content.  The  fifty 
days  within  which  ratification  muet  be  accom- 
plished will  end  with  the  2r)th  of  October,  Rati- 
fication could  take  place  within  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  copy  of  the  treaty  at 
Tokio,  which  is  set  for  the  6tli  of  the  current 
month.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  will  be 
November  1  before  the  esact  terms  are  made 
pulilic, — if  they  ever  are  given  to  the  world. 

Were  there  any  secret  clauses  in  this  peace 
pact  of  such  tremendous  world-significance? 
All  the  envoys  and  their  suites  have  emphalic- 
a!iy  declared  that  there  were  not.  From  hints 
dropped  by  at  least  two  of  tlie  plenipotentiaries, 
however,  and  several  of  the  altnchli,  and  on  the 
authority  of  several  writers  familiar  with  the 
inner  secrets  of  the  European  chancelleries, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  two  em- 
pires have  come  to  an  understanding  upon  sev- 
eral matters  the  exact  terms  of  which  may  never 
be  known.  The  words  spoken  by  Baron  Komura 
and  Baron  Rosen  at  the  final  session  of  the  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth  were  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  mere  empty  formalities  of 
post-bellum  courtesy.  Upon  leaving  New  York . 
with  the  Russian  copy  of  the  treaty.  Professor 
Martens  all  but  admitted  a  secret  clause.  Did 
Witte  and  Komura  actually  conclude  an  alliance 
as  a  complementary  agreement  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  ?  Or,  did  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado,  un- 
known to  their  envoys  (as  a  persistent,  though 
unconfirmed,  report  from  Japanese  legations  in 
Europe  would  have  us  believe),  agree  to  the 
suggestion  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  that  the  Czar,  not  the  empire,  should 
secretly  pay  to  Japan  five  hundred  millions  of 
indemnity  and  give  her  a  free  hand  in  China, 
in  return  for  "saving  Russia's  face?"  This 
may  never  be  known.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  this  rumor  and  the  hint  of  Martens  that  there 
was  a  secret  treaty  (it  may  be  to  relieve  the 
Mikado  from  an  embarrassing  situation  at  home) 


the  rioting  against  the  peace   terms  in  Tokio 
practically  ceased. 

THE    PERSONALITIES   OF    THE   ENVOYS. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  moments  of  the 
peace  envoys'  stay  at  Portsmouth  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Russians  and  tiie  Japanese  at  the  recep- 
tion the  evening  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
The  Japanese  envoys  had  invited  the  guests  of 
the  hotel  to  a  festive  occasion.  Would  the  Rus- 
sians come,  it  was  wondered.  And  come  they 
(lid.  Headed  by  Witte  himself,  the  entire  suite 
presented  themselves,  and  cordially  grasped  the 
hands  of  their  hosts,  the  once  despised  "little, 
yellow,  bumptious  race,"  It  was  gratifying, — 
even  thrilling, — to  see  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
envoys  and  newspaper  men  hobnobbing  and 
toasting  the  American  President. 

There  will  be  no  disputing  of  the  fine,  grati- 
fying impression  made  upon  the  American 
people  by  the  large  and  attractive  personality 
of  Serge  Witte.  A  man  of  moods,  a  truly 
Slav  character,  emotional  as  a  child,  vigorous 
and  fearless  as  an  untaught  barbarian,  yet 
schooled  in  the  diplomacy  which  is  the  most 
subtle  known  to  history,  talkative,  confidential, 
impressive,  this  big,  burly,  blonde  Russian  is 
typical  of  the  best  that  is  in  his  race.  '  There  is 
the  Muscovite  impatience,  swagger,  and  bluff, 
but  also  the  winning  manner,  breadth  of  vision, 
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ftad  responsiveuess  ivLicli  make  the  Russian 
"intellectual"  irresistible.  To  see  liiin  witli 
bis  more  than  six  feet  and  two-ljundredpound 
bulk  standing  beside  tlie  five-foot,  almost  fem- 
inine, stature  of  Baron  Komura,  tlie  spectator 
could  well  imagine  before  him  the  maps  of  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  It  soemud  impossible  to  tlie 
visitor  at  Portsmouth  to  penetrate  behind  the 
courteous  taciturnity  of  the  Japanese  baron. 
Komura,  Japanese  foreign  minister,  one  of  the 
fine  examples  of  the  Oriental  mind,  is  a  philoso- 
pher,—a  lover  of  Emerson.  One  is  amazed  to 
hear  him  quote  from  memory  the  English  and 
American  sages.  There  is  a  certain  stoic  calm- 
ness, self-possession,  mathematical  precision,  and 
relentless  logic  about  the  Japanese  which  mysti- 
fies, yet  attracts.  It  seemed  impossible  to  break 
in  upon  his  reserve,  and  his  smile,  though  kind- 
ly, was  inscrutable. 

In  certain  indefinable  but  powerful  ways,  the 
visitor  at  Portsmouth  was  convinced  that  tlie 
quality  of  the  Japanese  mentality  admii-ably 
stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Russians.  The  Asiatics,  however,  were  newer 
hands  at  the  diplomatic  game.  They  were  evi- 
dently not  so  sure  of  themselves  among  the  sub- 
tleties and  intricacies  of  international  law  as 
were  their  opponents.  The  Russians,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  played  tiieir  game  of  international 
finesse  splendidly,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
Martens,  more  than  once  quoted  precedents  to 
the  technical  discomfiture  of  their  opponents. 


The  Japanese  evidently  had  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  statecraft  of  the  Russians,  and  the  latter 
soon  learned  to  recognize  the  high  caliber  of  the 
men  From  Nippon.  "  Their  minds,"  said  one  of 
the  Russian  envoys,  "  are  large  enough  to  make 
them  real  statesmen  and  gentlemen." 

A    GREAT    PRESS   TBIUUPE. 

Witte'a  tribute  to  the  American  press,  in  a 
rather  remarkable  speech  made  after  tlie  agree- 
ment had  been  arrived  at,  was  deserved  by  all 
the  newspaper  men  who  were  prenent.  The 
modern  journal  was  really  a  revelation  to  the 
diplomats, — who  are  not  partial  to  revelations 
of  any  kind.  Every  possible  precaution  and 
artifice  hitherto  found  effective  by  statesmen  to 
conceal  results  was  taken,  and  yet  daily  in  the 
journals  of  the  world  there  appeared  enough  of 
the  facts  to  elicit  from  the  envoys  or  their  sec- 
retaries admiring  tributes.  Constantly  they 
were  heard  saying  :  "  How  do  you  do  it  ?  We 
are  certain  no  one  tells  you.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  get  at  the  facts."  The  original 
intention  was  to  publish  some  time  next  year  a 
sort  of  blue  book,  containing  as  much  of  tlie 
final  minutes  of  the  conference  as  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  public  to  know.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  decided  to  issue  forty  or  fifty  word  bul- 
letins, referring  by  number  to  the  articles  under 
discussion.  United  States  marines  guarded  every 
point  of  entrance  to  the  conference  building,  and 
even  [lasses  to  enter  the  courtyard  were  rarities. 
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Nevertheless,  the  world  had  its  story  each  day, 
and  80  nearly  accurate  in  detail  that  thero  have 
be'^n  but  few  correctione. "  Journalista  who  could 
discuss  the  far-Eaetern  situation  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  a  prime  minieter  or  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  writers  who  knew  Russia  and 
Japan  and  the  United  States  like  senators  and 
historians,  came  after  the  news, — and  they  got 
it.  There  were  ono  hundred  and  twenty-three 
"  specials  "  at  Portsmouth,  Africa  being  tlie  only 
continent  not  represented.  The  great  London 
Tivici  had  three  of  its  best  men  present, — Dr. 
Morrison,  its  Peking  correspondent ;  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace,  its  representative  from  St. 
Petersburg  ;  and  George  W.  Sraalley,  its  corre- 
spondent in  New  York.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Tehqraph  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Salvatore  Cortesi,  representing  many 
Italian  dailies  and  the  Associated  Press  at  Rome  ; 
Jules  Hademan,  of  the  Matin,  of  Paris  ;  E.  von 
Gottberg,  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anxeiger,  and  Otto 
Kahn,  of  the  FranhfurUr  Zeitung ;  CamiUo  Clan, 
farra,  of  the  Prensa,  of  Bnenos  Ayres  ;  Alex- 
andre Brianchaninov,  of  the  Slovo,  and  Boris 
Suvorin,  of  the  Kovoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Rihei  Onishi,  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo ;  Yasu- 
kiro  Ishikawa,  of  the  Ilochi  Sliimban ;  Yoshizumi 
Hamada,  of  the  Kokamin  Shimbun ;  K.  K.  Kawa. 
kami,  of  the  Asahi,  of  Tokio,  and  Ma 
Fukutomi,  of  the  Osaka  Asahi, — these  wer 
of  the  most  eminent  newspapermen  from  a 


Upon  one  thing  all  tlie  envoys  and  their  sec- 
retaries, and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth, 
were  agreed, — the  principals  were  there  to  make 
peace.  The  onlookers  hoped  and  prayed  for 
peace.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  waS  no 
war  party  at  Portsmouth.  Both  Serge  Witte 
and  Jutaro  Komura  were  constant,  sincere,  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  lasting  and  honorable  to 
both  peoples.  If  the  final  outcome  has  not  ac- 
tually partaken  of  these  qualities  of  permanence 
and  honor,  the  fault  can  never  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  any  of  the  envoys  or  their  associates. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  be  claimed  that  the 
result  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  Russia  ;  in 
Tokio,  they  will  probably  say  that  it  was  Japan's 
magnanimity.  Throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  neutral  world,  there  is  a  growing  im- 
pression that  the  happy  outcome  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  peacemaker  with  the 
"big  stick."  Aa  in  all  many-sided  questions, 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  treaty  is.  to  an  extent,  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  Russia,  but  it  is  not  another  Shimonoseki  for 
Japan.  Tt  is  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Nip- 
pon, but  it  is  also  shrewd,  wise  statesmanship. 
The  result  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
the  peace-loving  American  President,  but  it  is 
also  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  neutral  world  in  its  desire  for  peace  and 
humanity. 


HOW  ST.   PETERSBURG   RECEIVED  THE   NEWS 

OF   PEACE. 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


[While  Dr.  E.  J.  DilloD,  the  famous  correspondent  who  usually  writes  for  us  from  St.  Petersburg,  was  in 
this  country  with  Mr.  Witte  and  the  Russian  party  (see  Dr.  Dillon^s  article  in  the  Review  last  month  on  Witters 
career),  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  went  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg  in  time  to  be  at  the  Russian  capital  when  the 
][)eace  news  was  received.  His  opportunities  for  studying  the  Russian  situation  last  month  were  of  the  moBt 
favorable  sort,  and  the  present  article  from  his  pen  is  fresh  from  St.  Petersburg.— The  Editor.] 


WHEN  I  woke  up  this  morning  and  saw  the 
street  decorated  with  flags  I  thought 
that  peace  was  being  officially  celebrated  in  this 
city.  The  Gostennor  Door  was  decorated  with 
a  display  of  three  flags  in  each  window,  as-  per 
regulation.  The  white,  blue,  and  red  flag  flapped 
lazily  from  the  tram-cars  and  fluttered  feebly 
from  the  flagstaffs  on  the  government  buildings. 
At  the  street-corners,  small  knots  of  men  were 
reading  the  small  placard  on  which,  under  the 
segis  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  is  printed  the 
Czar's  telegram  to  General  Linevich  announ- 
cing the  conclusion  of  peace.  Nowhere  was  there 
any  demonstration  of  emotion,  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  belated  display  of  bunting, — the 
merest  apology  for  decoration, — seemed  to  me 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  official  recognition 
that  peace  had  been  made.  In  this  it  would 
certainly  have  corresponded  to  the  mood  of  the 
people.  But  on  making  inquiries  I  found  that 
the  flags  were  out,  not  for  the  peace,  but  for  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  visits  St.  Petersburg  this 
day.     For  the  peace,  there  is  not  even  one  flag. 

THE    TEMPER   OF    THE    BUSSIAX   CROWD. 

I  went,  last  night,  to  the  People's  Palace,  the 
spacious  pleasure  garden  run  on  strictly  temper- 
ance principles  provided  for  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neva.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd.  There  was  not  a  vacant 
seat,  not  even  standing-room,  for  one  in  the 
theater  ;  all  the  seats  around  the  band-stands 
were  occupied,  and  the  grounds  were  black  with 
the  multitude.  There  were  plenty  of  soldiers 
among  those  who  were  amusing  themselves. 
Gendarmes  and  policemen  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  There  must  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  and  about  the  grounds,  and  there 
was  an  absolute  absence  of  any  outward  visible 
emblem  of  authority.  The  price  of  admission  is 
low — only  five  cents — and  the  crowd  was  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  crowd  that  you  would  expect 
to  find  in  any  similar  pleasure  resort  in  London 
or  New  York, — a  good-humored  motley  company 


of  men  and  wpmen,  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  solely  intent  upon  having  a  good 
time.  I  was  in  and  out  and  about  the  crowd  for 
a  couple  of  hours  that  Sunday  night,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  to  whom  Russian  is  almost 
as  a  mother  tongue.  Nowhere  was  there  visible 
and  audible  any  sign  of  dissatisfaction  or  of  de- 
light.  Opportunity  was  not  lacking.  In  the  great 
central  hall  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a 
large-scale  colored  map  of  the  seat  of  war  flanked 
by  the  latest  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  bearing  upon  the  peace.  The  crowd  looked 
up  at  the  map.  Some  of  them  read  the  telegrams 
and  then  went  o£P  to  the  restaurants  in  the  gar- 
den where  red-frocked,  white-capped  waitresses 
flew  hither  and  thither  supplying  their  needs. 
No  one  whistled  or  groaned  or  uttered  a  word. 
Nor  did  their  faces  display  any  emotion  beyond 
that  of  a  very  slight  interest  of  curiosity. 

But  we  were  soon  to  h^ve  a  much  more  cru- 
cial test  of  the  temper  of  the  crowd.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  programme  announced,  there 
would  be  an  open-air  display  of  stereopticon 
pictures  of  the  war.  Here  in  the  semi-darkness, — 
for  the  electric  arc  lamps  are  not  too  numer- 
ous and  too  much  light  would  have  spoiled  the 
effect  of  the  pictures, — stood  a  crowd  of  four 
or  five  thousand  Russians.  No  circumstances 
could  be  more  favorable  for  the  free  display  of 
whatever  feeling  swayed  the  crowd.  A  lecturer 
with  stentorian  voice  explained  each  picture  as  it 
was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  crowd  ap- 
plauded freely,  and  was  as  often  silent.  The  first 
picture  shown  was  the  most  popular.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  Admiral  Makaroff,  who  lost  his  life 
when  his  flagship  was  blown  up  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  He  was  instantly  recognized  and 
loudly  cheered.  There  was  considerable  cheer- 
ing for  Verestchagin,  the  painter,  who  perished 
with  Makaroff.  When  the  portrait  of  General 
Linevich  was  shown  there  was  a  faint,  half-sub- 
dued  murmur  of  applause.  It  was  followed  by 
the  portrait  of  General  Kuropdtkin.  There  was 
not  a  single  cheer.     A  boy  near  me  whistled. 
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But  no  other  sound  broke  the  silence.  The 
crowd  looked  at  their  general  with  icy  stillness. 
The  hero  of  so  many  masterly  retreats  excited 
no  enthusiasm,  evoked  no  gratitude.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  pictures  of  incidents  of  the  war 
which  were  followed  with  keen  interest,  but 
which  elicited  little  remark.  The  lecturer  made 
one  observation,  in  the  course  of  his  explana- 
tions, which  possessed  a  certain  tragic-comic  pa- 
thos of  its  own.  After  describing  the  heroism  of 
the  Russian  soldiers, — ^which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised, — ^he  assured  his  hearers  that 
*'  if  the  Japanese  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry 
to  make  peace  General  Linevich  and  his  men 
would  have  given  them  a  tremendous  thrash- 
ing." The  crowd  received  this  gloss  upon  the 
peace  negotiations  with  stolid  indiderence.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  popu- 
lar legend.  It  is  near  enough  the  belief  of  many 
well-informed  persons  to  have  a  chance  of  gen- 
eral currency, 

THK   LACK   or   ENTHUSIASM. 

There  are  only  two  views  about  peace  among 
the  Russians  who  read  the  papers, — a  very  small 
minority  of  the  nation.  There  are  those  who 
approve  of  the  peace,  but  who  hate  it  as  a  dire 
but  inevitable  necessity.  There  are  the  others 
who  hate  it,  and  who  say  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  that  Russia  has  been  tricked  and  jostled 
into  a  humiliating  peace  to  please  the  Jews  and 
the  Japanese,  who  have  found  in  the  American 
President  their  most  obliging  instrument.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
any  popular  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  In  St. 
Petersburg  we  in  vain  try  to  raise  our  spirits  by 
dwelling  upon  the  diplomatic  victory  of  Mr. 
Witte.  **  So  they  think  that  Witte  has  achieved 
a  victory,  do  they  ?  "  said  a  Russian  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished family. 

It  seems  to  me  very  vulgar  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  mere  money.  We  have  lost  everything, — 
Port  Arthur,  Korea,  the  railway,  half  of  Saghalien,  all 
our  navy,  our  prestige,  our  moral  dignity  before  the 
world,  and  you  think  that  we  ought  to  be  consoled  be- 
cause we  have  not  also  to  pay  some  money  !  We  are  not 
all  Jews,  but  you  would  almost  think  so  to  see  what  is 
said  in  London  and  in  New  York.  To  us,  money  is  noth- 
ing ;  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  honor.  It  was 
a  stupidity,  this  war, — nay,  a  crime,— but  we  have 
come  out  of  it  even  more  foolishly  than  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  it.  Better  have  fought 
on  two,  three,  or  four  years  than  to  consent  to  such  a 
humiliation. 

Another  Russian  who  plays  an  important  and 
useful  part  in  the  politics  of  the  empire  to  whom 
I  tendered  my  congratulations  took  another 
point  of  view,  but  one  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
Russian  amour  propre.     He  said  : 


Alas !  the  Japanese  have  won  all  the  honors,  both 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Now  J  see  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  really  great  and  noble  nation.  They  have  not  only 
defeated  our  armies  and  destroyed  our  navy,  but  in  giv- 
ing up  their  demand  for  the  indemnity  in  order  to  se- 
cure ]peace  they  have  gained  a  moral  victory  as  great  as 
any  of  their  victories  in  the  war.  I  admire  the  mag- 
nanimity and  the  courage  of  the  Mikado.  Oh,  yes,  this 
last  is  the  most  famous  of  all  their  victories.  Alike  in 
peace  and  in  war  the  Japanese  have  beaten  us. 

RUSSIAN   EXPLANATION    OF   JAPAN's    COURSE. 

There  is  therefore  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
peace.  But  neither  is  there,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  disposition  to  resent  the  decision  taken  by 
the  Emperor.  The  war  is  over,  and  there  is  a 
sigh  of  relief  even  from  those  who  protest  most 
energetically  that  they  are  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  Many  explanations 
are  given  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  and 
utterly  unexpected  renunciation  by  the  Japa- 
nese. One  report,  which  I  heard  to-day,  was  that 
the  British  Government,  having  signed  the  new 
treaty  with  Japan,  had  compelled  its  ally  to  de- 
sist from  persisting  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
Another  story  has  it  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  financiers,  who  were  alarmed  lest  their 
Japanese  investments  were  in  danger.  But  the 
best  informed  lay  all  the  blame, — which  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  praise, — 
upon  President  Roosevelt.  The  sudden  ap- 
parition of  America,  not  merely  as  a  great 
power,  but  as  the  greatest  of  the  great  powers, 
has  disconcerted  the  old-world  diplomatists  not 
a  little.  Those  who  have  got  the  Jew  on  the 
brain  assure  me  confidently  that  the  President 
is  himself  a  Jew,  his  real  name  being  Rosenfelt, 
and  that  he  has  been  acting  entirely  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  cosmopolitan  race  whose  scepter  is 
finance.  Others  who  are  nearer  headquarters 
see  in  his  action  the  reflex  of  the  alarm  with 
which  the  advent  of  Japan  as  the  dominant 
naval  power  of  the  Pacific  naturally  inspires  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A  Russian  ambassador  said  to  me,  before  the 
conference  met  at  Portsmouth  : 

The  affair  of  the  indemnity  is  far  more  the  affair 
of  the  Americans  and  the  British  than  of  the  Russians. 
For  us  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  the  indemnity  than  to 
continue  the  war.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  us  that  the 
Japanese  would  use  the  indemnity  to  build  a  new  gi- 
gantic fleet  which  would  make  them  the  mistress  of 
the  Pacific.  We  are  out  of  it.  The  war  has  at  least 
taught  us  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  a  weaker  fleet  is 
a  hostage  in  the  hand  of  the  power  that  has  the  stronger 
fleet.  Not  for  twenty  years  can  we  even  dream  of  con- 
testing with  Japan  the  empire  of  the  Pacific.  But 
with  the  Americans  and  the  British  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  They  cannot  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
creation  of  a  Japanese  navy  so  strong  as  to  make  Japan 
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the  dominant  naval  power  on  the  sea  which  they  had 
regarded  as  their  own  domain. 

What,  then,  is  more  obvious  to  those  who 
take  this  view  than  that  the  President  was  act- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  English-speaking  pow- 
ers in  compelling  Japan  to  abandon  her  claim 
for  money  which  if  it  had  been  paid  would  have 
been  spent  in  enabling  Japan  to  annex  the 
Philippines  and  compel  the  Australians  to  allow 
the  Japanese  to  colonize  Queensland  ? 

ADMIRATION    OF    THE    JAPANESE. 

The  longer  heads  among  the  Russian  states- 
men see  in  the  action  of  Japan  the  shrewd  policy 
which  led  Prince  Bismarck,  after  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  to  make  peace  with  Russia  on 
terms  which  render  possible  at  no  distant  date 
the  establishment  of  an  entente  cordiale,  if  not  an 
actual  alliance,  between  the  late  foes.  Japan 
offered  Russia  the  alliance  through  Marquis  Ito 
before  she  made  the  alliance  with  England.  The 
offer  was  rejected,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  fighting  strength  of  Japan.  It  would  not 
be  rejected  if  the  offer  were  renewed.  If  the 
Marquis  Ito  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  the 
opinion  is  confidently  expressed  that  Mr.  Witte 
would  have  arranged  with  him  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance.  Certainly,  there  is  no  bitter  feeling 
against  Japan.  At  the  Narodi  Dom  there  was 
not  the  slightest  manifestation  of  animosity  to 
be  seen  in  the  great  crowd  when  the  portraits  of 
the  Mikado  and  his  family  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  There  is  even  a  frank  admiration 
expressed  at  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Jap- 
anese. Our  soldiers  were  as  good  as  theirs,  but 
their  generals  were  better  and  there  were  more 
of  them.  "  They  have  beaten  us  because  we  de- 
served to  be  beaten.  We  had  now  the  first 
chance  during  the  war  of  meeting  them  on  equal 
teriiis.  But  we  have  forborne  taking  advantage 
of  our  improved  position  and  they  have  given 
up  the  indemnity.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  be 
good  friends."  So  say  many  Russians.  Of  the 
feeling  which  has  always  prevailed  in  Russia 
against  the  Turks,  and  latterly  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Germans,  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Russian  sentiment  concerning  the  Japanese. 

THE  WORK  OF  AMBASSADOR  MEYER. 

If  the  first  honor  of  securing  the  end  of  the 
war  belongs  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
second  place  to  the  Mikado,  the  next  place  be- 
longs to  the  Czar  and  to  Mr.  Meyer,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  If  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  negotiations  necessary  before 
the  conference  and  in  its  final  stages  had  been 
in  other  hands  than  those  of  a  monarch  as  in- 
telligent, as  cool  and  self-possessed,  as  -Nicho- 


las II.,  or  to  an  ambassador  less  skillful,  less 
resolute,  and  less  diplomatic  than  Mr.  Meyer, 
the  war  would  still  be  raging.  Fortunately, 
Nicholas  IL  acted  as  his  own  foreign  minister, 
and,  not  less  fortunately,  Mr.  Meyer  had  been 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Rome  in  time 
for  him  to  feel  his  feet  before  the  crisis  had  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  dealing  with  the  Russian  for- 
eign office  there  were  delays  and  difficulties.  The 
Emperor  no  sooner  was  apprised  of  President 
Roosevelt's  appeal  than  he  brushed  all  obstacles 
to  one  side  and  received  Mr.  Meyer  on  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,— a  thing  which  horrified  offi- 
cialdom declared  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
and  unprecedented.  The  Emperor  made  his 
own  precedents,  and  the  conference  was  the  re- 
sult. 

He  saw  the  ambassador  at  once,  discussed  tlie 
matter  with  him  fully,  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  from  that  ihoment  until  peace  was  signed 
their  personal  relations  were  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  all  opposition. 

A    REVELATION    OF    THE    CZAB's     PKBBONALITY. 

For  years  past  I  have  stood  almost  alone  in  main- 
taining that  the  Czar  was  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, of  keen  appreciation,  and  intensely  con- 
scientious. It  is  true  that  I  had  reasons  for 
forming  a  judgment,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
meet  the  Emperor  on  three  occasions  in  private, 
'  and  that  is  an  advantage  which  most  of  those 
who  abuse  him  have  not  enjoyed.  Count  Tolstoi, 
I  see  in  his  latest  outpouring,  actually  declares 
that  he  knows  that  Nicholas  II.  is  a  most  com- 
monplace man,  standing  lower  than  the  average 
level,  coarsely  superstitious  and  unenlightened. 
But  Count  Tolstoi  has  never  met  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  nothing  about  him,  except  from  hear- 
say. If  he  had  met  him  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  had  calumniated  his  sover- 
eign. The  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  who  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  after  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, told  me  that  he  was  astounded  to  find  the 
Czar  so  intelligent  and  cultured  a  man.  Count 
Heyden,  who  formed  one  of  the  deputation  that 
recently  waited  upon  the  Emperor  with  the  very 
plain-spoken  addresses  from  the  zemstvos  and 
the  marechals  de  noblesse^  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  surprise  on  meeting  the  Czar  to  find  him  so 
intelligent,  so  quick,  so  sympathetic,  and  so  will- 
ing to  hear  plain  truths.  An  English  military 
man  who  dined  at  Peterhof  last  week  told  me 
that  in  spite  of  all  I  had  told  him  thfe  conversa- 
tion of  Nicholas  II.  was  to  him  a  positive  reve- 
lation. <<  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  such  a 
man."  A  similar  revelation  awaited  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  when  he  first  met  the  Emperor 
at   close  quarters.     He  found  himself   face   to 
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face  with  a  sovereign  who  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  therefore  a 
man  of  his  word,  who  bpoke  simply,  clearly, 
and  frankly  as  man  to  man.  In  the  second 
place,  instead  of  finding  the  weak,  nervous, 
irritable  creature  broken  down  by  threats  of 
assassination,  menace  of  revolution,  and  the  terri- 
ble disasters  of  war,  he  found  a  man  in  perfect 
health,  whose  composure  was  absolute,  who 
faced  the  situation  like  a  statesman,  with  calm, 
clear  common  sense.  And  in  the  third  place, 
he  found  a  monarch  who  reverenced  his  con- 
science as  his  king,  and  who  without  phrases  or 
protestations  was  evidently  only  afraid  of  one 
thing, — of  doing  anything  that  he  felt  was  false 
to  his  duty  or  dishonorable  to  his  country. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OVER  SAGHALIEN. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  when  Mr. 
Meyer  came  into  close  personal  touch  with  such 
a  sovereign  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of 
peace  came  to  naught.  What  the  Czar  said  at 
the  first  interview  remained  his  word  to  the  last. 
From  the  beginning,  he  never  wavered.  He  de- 
sired peace.  He  would  make  sacrifices  for  peace. 
But  he  would  not  buy  peace  by  paying  blackmail, 
nor  would  he  surrender  one  verst  of  Russian 
land.     To  that  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end. 

The  conviction  that  he  could  not,  without  vio- 
lating his  sacred  duty  to  the  nation  whose  throne 
he  occupies,  surrender  an  inch  of  Russian  terri- 
tory would  have  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  peace  if  it  had  not  been  surmounted  by  the 
ingenuity  and  resource  of  the  American  ambas- 
sador. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance  during  the 
two  hours  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the  ambas- 
sador discussed,  face  to  face,  alone,  the  question 
of  the  cession  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien.  The  Emperor  had  solemnly  and 
publicly  declared  that  he  would  cede  no  Russian 
territory.  The  Japanese,  it  was  known,  re- 
garded the  cession  of  southern  Saghalien  as  a 
sine  qua  non.  The  question  of  how  this  gulf 
between  the  two  was  to  be  bridged  seemed  for 
some  time  insoluble. 

How  the  solution  was  discovered  and  by  what 
arguments  th6  Czar  was  finally  convinced  that 
southern  Saghalien  could  be  ceded  without  in- 
fringing his  public  pledge  will  remain  a  secret 
known  only  to  the  ambassador  and  the  President. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  ambassador  pointed 
out  to  the  Emperor  that  southern  Saghalien 
formed  no  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  stood  in  the  same  category  as  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  a  possession   quite   recently   acquired. 


which  had  never  acquired  the  same  long-estab- 
lished status  of  other  regular  Russian  provinces. 
It  had  been  claimed  by  the  Japanese  from  of 
old.  They  had  reluctantly  recognized  Russia's 
title  to  it  in  1895.  They  had  now  won  it  back 
by  right  of  conquest.  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
had  been  renounced.  Why  not  admit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  to  southern  Sagha- 
lien ?  It  was  not  a  case  of  cession,  but  rather 
one  of  retrocession. 

Another  argument  was  obviously  supplied  by 
the  force  of  things.  Saghalien,  being  an  island, 
was  always  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  power  that  com- 
manded the  sea.  Russia,  so  long  as  Japan  had 
the  superior  navy,  could  only  hold  Saghalien  on 
sufferance.  Nor  less  obvious  was  the  absurdity 
of  waging  a  tremendous  war,  with  all  its  meas- 
ureless possibilities  of  danger,  for  one  end  of 
an  almost  uninhabited  island  which  was  of  no 
military  or  strategic  value.  The  plea  that  it 
Commanded  the  straits  was  easily  parried  by  the 
suggestion  that  its  coasts  should  not  be  fortified. 

THE    czar's    ESTEEM    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR. 

By  some  such  arguments  as  these,  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  was 
won  to  the  one  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  rankles  in  the  Russian  heart.  Whether 
this  speculation  be  correct  or  not,  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable. The  consent  was  won,  and,  as  the 
result  f)  1*0 ved,  peace  was  secured.  The  most 
gratifying  thing  about  the  whole  business  is  that 
when  all  was  over  the  good  relations  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  ambassador,  instead  of 
having  been  impaired  by  the  strain,  became 
more  cordial  than  ever.  The  Emperor  assured 
a  friend  of  mine  of  the  very  high  esteem  in 
which  he  had  learned  to  hold  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
that  his  esteem  was  accompanied  by  a  real'per- 
sonal  liking.  Official  testimony  to  the  fact  is 
no  doubt  ample  enough,  but  this  simple  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  regard,  uttered  over  the 
dinner-table,  weighs  with  me  much  more  than 
all  the  felicitations  of  the  chancelleries. 

Such  a  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory, not  only  to  Mr.  Meyer  personally,  al- 
though it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  ambassadors  to 
achieve  so  great  a  success,  but  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  which  he  so  worthily  represents.  It 
bodes  well  for  the  future  relations  between  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  American  republic  that 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
peace  such  excellent  personal  relations  should 
have  been  established  between  the  ambassador 
and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 


JAPAN'S   ELDER   STATESMEN   AND  THE    PEACE. 


BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE. 

[The  following  article  presents  a  view  of  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Japanese  responsibility  for  that 
peace  which  is  undoubtedly  held  by  thousands  of  patriotic  Japanese  to-day. — The  Editor.] 


AFTER  eighteen  months  of  war,  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Portsmouth,  Nippon  has  been  dis- 
graced by  a  defeat  more  serious,  more  far-reach- 
ing in  consequences,  than  the  disgrace  of  ten  years 
ago.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino-Nippon  War,  a  few 
hundred  men  in  our  army  and  navy  put  on  record 
with  their  own  blood  their  protest  against  the 
dishonorable  peace.  They  committed  seppuku. 
The  array  and  navy  of  Nippon  are  like  the  swords 
they  carry, — they  cut  splendidly,  but  they  do 
not,  to  accommodate  your  convenience,  become 
suddenly  dull  when  you  wish  to  toy  with  them. 
The  nation,  however,  then  showed  no  sign  of  pro- 
test. The  humiliation  was  not  quite  vital  enough. 
There  were  other  things  to  absorb  the  people's  at- 
tention. But  now,  when  we  have  the  news  of  the 
killings  on  the  streets  of  Tokio,  let  us  see  what 
happens  to-day.  On  August  28,  the/yV  Shimpo, 
which  usually  echoes  the  opinions  of  the  think- 
ing half  of  the  nation,  said,  in  a  leading  editorial : 

Mouths  and  tongues  are  of  use  no  longer.  Our  en- 
voys should  break  off  the  pourparlers,  shake  their 
sleeves,  and  begin  their  homeward  journey.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  tim^  when  we  believed  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  reasons  for  our  faith  were  twa  One 
was  the  exceeding  moderateness  of  our  demands, — much 
more  moderate  than  most  of  us  bad  dreamed, — so  mod- 
erate that  there  was  no  little  disappointment  through- 
out our  country,  so  moderate  that  we  could  not  fancy 
our  enemy  rejecting  it.  The  second  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  persistent  manner  in  which  the  Russian  envoy, 
all  along  his  way  from  Europe,  had  kept  saying  that  a 
dishonorable  peace  would  not  be  accepted  by  him  or  by 
Russia,  thus  betraying  his  evident  expectation  of  a 
large  demand  on  the  part  of  Nippon.  We  naturally 
supposed  that  the  Russians  were  quite  as  surprised  at 
the  modesty  of  our  demands  as  were  we  of  Nippon.  We 
supposed,  also,  that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  con- 
cluding x)eace  upon  our  terms. 

Other  journals  throughout  the  island  empire, 
differing  in  policy  and  political* creed  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  from  the  «/yV,  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. When  the  ridiculous  disaster  of  our  di- 
plomacy at  Portsmouth  was  made  known  there 
was  only  one  newspaper  in  the  whole  realm  of 
Nippon  that  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  looking 
upon  the  situation  as  other  than  a  defeat.  The 
Kokumin  thought  it  a  rather  happy  and  satisfac- 
tory ending,  but  the  Kokumin  is  the  organ  of 
the  government  ;  to  it  is  denied  the  freedom 
and  privilege  of  having  a  mind  of  its  own, — all 
of  which  goes  to  show  pretty  pointedly  what  the 


people  of  Nippon  think  on  the  subject.  "What 
the  censored  dispatch  from  Tokio  to  the  Western 
press,  is  pleased  to  call  a  "  riot "  in  Tokio,  Kob6, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  a  number  of  other  cities 
is  a  vastly  different  affair  from  the  street  dis- 
orders of  the  civilized  West.  The  people  of 
Nippon  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  bother  the 
police  and  their  government  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  or  for  the  accommodation  of  the  yel- 
low journals.  Rioting  is  very  rare  in  Nippon. 
When  it  does  happen,  it  means  something  very 
serious.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  meant  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  present  imperial  house. 

The  story  of  the  defeat  at  Portsmouth,  heart- 
rending as  it  is  to  loyal  Nippon,  is  also  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 
from  the  council  chamber  of  our  state,  and  in 
this  it  is  a  story  of  comfort. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  destruction,  in 
Kob^,  of  the  statue  of  Marquis  Ito  Hirobumi  ? 

One  wonders  that  this  Marquis  Ito,  statesman 
known  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  failed 
to  see,  ten  years  ago,  when  he  won  all  the  plaudits 
of  the  West  (always  remarkable  for  its  ignorance 
of  the  East)  and  none  at  home,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  of  Yesterday,  that  with  us  a  new  day 
called  for  a  race  of  men  of  itself.  If  the  report 
of  the  meddling  by  the  Elder  Statesmen  with  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth  be  correct,  he 
certainly  did  not  see.  But,  you  will  say,  if  Mar- 
quis Ito  and  the  rest  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  are 
figures  of  Yesterday,  how  comes  it  that  his  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  so  frequently  acts  upon  the 
advice  of  these  statesmen.  Is  not  your  Emperor 
the  greatest  of  the  great  in  your  country  ?  To 
that  we  answer  :  With  all  his  sacredness  and 
wisdom,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Nippon  is  still  human. 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  came  to  know  a  number  of  young 
men.  He  has  never, — ^gracious  monarch  that 
he  is, — forgotten  for  a  moment  with  what  de- 
votion they  served  the  imperial  cause,  with  what 
Titanic  efforts  they  brought  back  the  throne  of 
the  imperial  house  to  power.  The  real  giant 
builders  of  his  throne  are  no  more.  There  re- 
main with  him,  however,  men  who  had  known 
the  great  dead,  who  had  served  him  and  their 
country  in  a  humbler  capacity.  These  are  the 
Elder  Statesmen  of  to-day.     Moreover,  the  Em- 
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peror  was  &  mere  youth  when  he  ascendeil  tbe 
august  throDe  of  his  father.  The  Elder  States-, 
men  of  to-day  were  not  very  much  older  than 
he.  The  Emperor  waxed  in  years,  in  power, 
and  in  wisdom.  So  did  the  New  Nippon,  and 
so  did  the  men  whom  we  to-day  know  as  the 
Elder  Statesmen.  They  grew  together.  As  the 
years  came  and  went,  in  the  going  they  took 
away  most  of  the  builders  of  New  Nippon  one 
by  one.  Then  the  men  who  were  in  the  hum- 
bier  services  rose  to  power.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  tbe  last  twenty  years  his  majesty 
came  into  almost  constant  touch  with  Ito,  Yama- 
gata,  Matsnkata,  and  Inon4.  The  state  was  still 
passing  through  a  formative  era.  There  were 
many  troublous  days,  and,  naturally,  the  trials 
of  state  suffered  together  brought  all  these  men 
into  closer  touch.  There  sprang  up  between  his 
majesty  and>  these  statesmen  a  tie  that  is  much 
Stronger  than  that  of  blood.     His  majesty  found 


it  always  pleasant,  and  often  profitable,  to  con- 
sult them,  and  lie  many  times  acted  upon  their 
views  and  upon  the  facts  which  they  marshaled 
before  his  august  eyes.  In  their  day,  they 
served  their  imperial  master  and  their  country 
most  admirably.  la  it  strange  or  unnatural  that 
his  majesty  should  confide  in  them  to-day  ?  "We 
who  have  an  undying,  unswerving,  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  who  believe  im- 
plicitly in  his  sovereign  wisdom, — we,  too,  re- 
member that  he  is  only  human,  after  all.  No 
being  other  than  a  god  can  be  expected  to  arrive 
at  a  good  and  correct  judgment  upon  an  affair 
BO  tangled  as  the  final  adjustment  of  the  peace 
of  the  far  Bast, — if  he  have  only  incorrect  and  in- 
complete data.  To  uh,  his  people,  he  haa  given 
so  many  examples  of  the  loftiness  of  his  vision 
and  his  judgment  that  there  is  no  room  left  to 
question  either.  When  his  cabinet  and  privy 
council  are  made  up  of  men  thoroughly  compe- 
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tent  to  furnish  his  majesty  with  ample  and  com- 
plete data,  history  has  yet  to  record  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  faith  of  his  people  has  been 
disappointed.  With  us,  the  Emperor  is  always 
above  criticism,  above  reproach.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  correctness  and  fullness  of  the  data 
presented  to  his  majesty.  But  the  cabinet  and 
the  councilors  have  very  often  been  at  fault. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  name  of  Marquis  Ito  was 
very  much  before  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  Chino-Nippon  War.  In  some  quarters,  out- 
side of  Nippon,  it  has  come  to  be  the  habit  of 
talking  about  this  war  as  though  it  had  been  the 
personal  property  of  Marquis  Ito.  The  army 
and  the  navy  did  wonders,  but  their  work  was 
discounted  somewhat  because  they  fought  against 
Chinamen.  At  Shimonoseki  there  was  a  bit  of 
admirable  diplomatic  work  accomplished.  The 
fact  that  our  foreign  office  was  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Mutsu  is  not  remembered  in 
the  West.  The  Occident  has  ears  for  the  name 
of  Marquis  Ito  only.  When  the  defeat  of  our 
diplomacy  involved  us  with  dishonor  the  West 
credited  the  accomplishment  to  Marquis  Ito. 
The  West  was  correct.  The  amazing  thing  was 
that  this  same  AVest  could  find  in  this  humilia- 
tion a  vast  deal  of  wisdom.  As  if  the  triple  alli- 
ance of  that  day  could  have  carried  out  its  threat. 
As  if  these  three  wise  powers, — very  wise  to 
their  own  self-interests, — could  afford  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain  to  the  appalling  ex- 
tent of  risking  a  war  in.  far- Eastern  waters  ! 

Neither  Ito  nor  Inou^,  neither  Matsukata  nor 
Yamagata,  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  maker  of  the  New  Nippon.  That  honor  be- 
longs to  three  great  men,  chiefly, — Saigo,  Kido, 
and  Okubo,  and  partially  to  Prince  Iwakura  and 
Prince  San  jo.  The  Elder  Statesmen  who  sur- 
vive were  their  clerks  and  assistants.  Those 
were  the  days  of  great  things.  These  men 
knew  the  giants — the  master  creators  ;  they 
worked  under  their  guidance,  and  succeeded  in 
weaving  for  themselves  a  halo  out  of  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  greater  lights.  The  Elder  States- 
men, who  have  accomplished  many  good  and 
profitable  works  for  their  country,  are  gifted 
men  of  ability — nothing  more. 

The  schoolbooks  of  the  West  would  have  us 
believe  that  Marquis  Ito  is  the  author  of  the 
constitution  of  Nippon.  The  West  believes 
this,  and  Marquis  Ito  appears  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  this  is  the  truth.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  following  information,  threadbare  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of  Nippon,  may  be  news  to 
Americans : 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  1868,  the 
birth-year  of  the  New  Nippon.  The  great  Oku- 
bo memorialized  the  throne.    He  hailed  the  com- 


ing of  the  new  day  for  the  land,  and  prayed  the 
imperial  master  of  Nippon  that  from  that  day 
on  the  people  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
more  intimate  association  with  the  sacred  person- 
ality and  the  gracious  wisdom  of  the  sovereign 
and  with  the  affairs  of  state.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  March  of  that  year,  not  many  davs  after 
the  memorial  of  Okubo  had  been  presented,  his 
maj-esty  stood  in  the  historic  palace  of  Nijo,  in 
the  city  of  Kioto,  and  declared,  under  oath,  to 
the  assembled  multitude  : 

1.  Public  meetings  shall  be  organized  and  admlnia- 
trative  affairs  shall  be  decided  by  general  deliberation. 

2.  Governors  and  governed  shall  devote  themselves 
to  the  good  of  the  nation. 

3.  All  the  civil  and  military  officials  shall  endeavor 
to  encourage  individual  industries  in  all  classes,  and  to 
call  forth  their  active  characteristics. 

4.  The  unwise  defective  customs  hitherto  prevailing 
shall  be  corrected. 

5.  Useful  knowledge  shall  be  introduced  from  the 
outside  world,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  the  empire 
shall  be  amplified. 

The  Emperor  who  spoke  these  oracular  sen- 
tences was  an  Oriental  despot  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  literally  a  son  of  Heaven  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people.  Behind  him  were  the  great  figures  of 
Okubo,  Kido,  Saigo,  and  Goto.  As  to  Ito  and 
Inoue,  we  do  not  know  where  they  were.  The 
work  of  Count  Itagaki,  the  apostle  of  popular 
rights  and  individual  liberty,  has  shaped  the 
model  for  the  constitution  oi  Nippon,  but  the 
Five  Sacred  Oaths  have  passed  into  history  and 
are  really  the  foundations  upon  which  many 
scholars,  secretaries,  and  clerks  have  built  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Nippon.  Marquis 
Ito  was  the  author  of  this  immortal  work  in  the 
same  way  that  Boswell  was  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson." 

To  stand  on  the  crater  of  a  volcano  of  which 
the  fires  were  the  passions  and  dreams  of  a 
nation  passing  from  death  into  a  new-born  life, 
a  nation  blinded  by  the  very  light,  dazed  and 
groping  its  way  like  a  man  struck  by  noon  in  a 
midnight  hour,  to  read  in  the  future  through  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  to  map  out  wisely  the  future 
of  a  people, — that  is  the  work  of  a  seer.  Tliis  was 
the  work  of  Okubo.  It  was  quite  different  from 
the  work  of  Ito.  The  compass  had  been  set,  and 
the  chart  all  mapped  out,  and  then  Marquis  Ito 
was  able  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 

It  is  a  good  and  gracious  thing  to  grow  old 
in  a  good  and  great  work.  Too  often,  however, 
is  To-day  burdened  with  the  dead  of  Yesterday. 
Those  who  belong  to  Yesterday  do  not  always 
remember  that  they  are  dead.  There  is  the  pity 
of  it.  But  when  the  virtue  of  Yesterday  turns 
out  to  be  the  curse  of  To*day,^this  is  the  story 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  Nippon.    * 


A   NEW   ERA   FOR   THE   METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM    OF  ART* 

BY  CHARLES  HE  KAY. 

[About  the  middle  of  October,  Sir  CaspHr  Punlon  Clarke,  formerly  director  of  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Hnienm,  London,  asantneH  the  directorship  ot  the  Metropolitan  MuKcum  of  Art.  Thin  will  mean  a  new  riglme 
for  New  York's  famous  art  collection,  as  Mr.  De  Kay  clearly  shows  in  the  following  pages. — The  Editor.] 


THE  eTolutioQ  of  a  great  museum  is  in  iteulf 
a  thing  to  watch  with  interest,  merely  for 
the  spectacle,  as  the  objects  it  contains  increase, 
as  g&llery  is  added  to  gallery,  wing  to  central 
eilifice,  and  as  through  the  constant  necessity  of 
rearranging  exhibits  a  more  orderly  and  com- 
prehensive sequence  is  impressed  on  the  whole. 
This,  too,  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  a 
museum  in  its  function  as  an  aid  to  education. 
It  makes  wide  Beciions  of  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  other  lands  and  vanialied  civili- 
izati<ms  ti^aches  artisans  the  forms  and  meth- 
ods i-inployed  by  modern,  ol<l.  ani  ancient  ii'en 
to   produce  a  given  eSect,    Bug;;egt3  to  artists 

*  The  f  tloEtratloiU  iritti  this  article  are  from  photi^raphs 
by  Charles  Balllard,  the  ofBclal  photographer  at  the  Metro- 
politan Ml'*«»"»  of  Art. 


new  combinations  of  old  ideas,  and  communi- 
cates to  inventive  minds  the  spark  that  may  set 
them  in  creative  motion.  Certain  marbles  on 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens  brought  by  Lord  Elgin 
to  London  which  at  last,  after  a  cairipaign  of  de- 
traction, found  a  permanent  home  in  the  British 
Museum  furnished  the  late  George  Frederict 
Walts  with  the  keynote  of  his  composition  in 
painting  and  of  his  style  in  sculpture.  The 
works  of  Michael  Angolo  preserved  in  Florence 
and  Rome  have  influenced  profoundly  many 
sculptors  and  painti'rs.  such  as  Meunierin  nrus- 
sels  and  Augnste  Rodin  in  Faris.  Portraits  hy 
VelasquPK  and  Ter  Horch  have  started  Manet 
and  Whistler  along  their  artistic  careers,  the  one 
by  his  distinction  and  Bimplicity  in  the  use  of 
color,  the  oilier  hy  his  marvelous  technical  skit!, 
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When  Prince  Albert  laid  at  Soutb  KeneiDg- 
ton  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Institute,  who  would  liave  imag- 
ined that  the  close  of  the  centuiy  would  find 
London  endowed  with  the  grand  art  palace 
which  has  done  so  muck  to  raise  craftsmen's 
standards  in  the  British  Empire?  South  Ken' 
sing^n  Museum,  as  it  is  still  called  in  the 
vernacular,  contains  more  of  the  art  of  India 
than  India  itself,  gives  one  an  oversight  of  Ital- 
ian renaissance  as  scarcely  an  Italian  museum 
can  offer,  presents  the  arts  of  Aaia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  in  sequence  of  centuries,  and  supplies 
an  endless  variety  of  objects  to  the  artisans 
and  art  students  who  flock  to  London  for  edu- 
cation. Compared  with  the  South  Kensington 
the  best  equipped  of  American  museums  is  only 
a  beginning.  The  emigration  of  the  chief  di- 
rector of  that  museum  to  New  York  marks  a 
determination  to  place  the  Metropolitan  at  the 
head  of  a  truly  national  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  art  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Metropolitan  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
its  career.  Those  who  may  have  expected  com- 
plete efficiency  from  this  museum  in  tlie  short 
term  of  its  existence  must  have  believed  in 
miracles,  and  certainly  were  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  its  board  of  trustees 
labored. to  make  ends  meet.  Unlike  the  South 
Kensington  it  began  in  private  initiative  ;  and 
although  a  site  and  a  building  were  provided  by 
the  city,  the  larger  the  edifice  became,  and  the 
more  extended  and  valuable  the  collections  grew, 
the  heavier  weighed  the  expenses  for  conduct- 
ing the  museum.     Observe  that  the  word  mu- 


seum has  taken  on  the  meaning  of  a  place  where 
works  of  art  are  preserved  for  inspection— a  kind 
of  art  cemetery.  London  Jiad  the  British,  the 
Soane,  and  the  Royal  Architectural  museums,  as 
well  ae  the  National  Qallery  of  Paintings,  when 
the  South  Kensington  was  started,  while  New 
York  had  none  of  these  institutions  when  the 
Metropolitan  was  founded.  In  the  endeavor  t<> 
supply  the  absence  of  these  diversified  museums 
the  Metropolitan  necessarily  scattered  its  energy, 
and  at  one  time,  for  a  term  of  years,  attempted 
to  maintain  an  art  school  ;  all  this  without  an 
endowment,  relying  on  the  slender  income  from 
entrance  fees  on  the  days  when  the  public  was 
not  admitted  free  of  charge,  the  annual  dues  of 
associate  members,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
trustees  when  confronted  by  the  inevitable  def- 
icit. That  the  collections  grew  notwithstanding 
was  due  to  the  generosity  of  donors.  But  now 
the  income  from  the  princely  bequest  of  Mr. 
Rogers  enables  the  museum  to  purchase  on  its 
own  account,  and  no  longer  leaves  its  enlarge- 
ment to  the  uncertainty  of  donations. 

All  this  does  not  solve,  however,  the  problem 
of  running  expenses  and  of  salaries  for  compe- 
tent curators  of  the  different  sections  into  which 
the  collections  naturally  fall,  the  wages  of  guards 
and  employees,  and  the  costs  which  the  mere 
maintenance  of  edifice  and  collections  entail. 
What  the  Metropolitan  needs  is  another  Rogers 
to  bequeath  a  huge  sum  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  applied  to  the  costs  of  maintenance. 
Could  this  be  secured,  the  museum  might  as- 
sume at  once  that  lead  among  institutions  of  the 
kind  which  is  proper  to  so  large  a  community. 


n  the  left  Is  "rieopatni'fl  Needle."  bronglit  by  Coininaiiiler  Oorrtnge  from  E^ypt.) 
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The  Metropolitan  li  a  a 
been  fortunate  in  ita  presi- 
dents. Messrs.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand,  and  Frederick  W. 
Rhinelander  were  no  figure- 
heads. Each  was  a  lover  of 
art  and  a  collector,  and  each 
gave  as  much  care  and  time 
to  the  management  of  the 
museum  as  to  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  Messrs.  John- 
stOD  and  Marquand  were 
business  men,  and  althoiigh 
the  late  Mr.  Rhinelander 
had  little  training  in  affairs, 
his  devotion  to  the  business 
of  the  museum  was  inces- 
sant. He  worked  early  and 
late,  and  perhaps  it  was  his 
excessive  conscientious- 
ness, urging  him  on  to  more 
labor  than  his  health  could 
bear,  that  shortened  his  life; 
at  least,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  those  who  saw  much  of 
him  that  he  was  undertak- 
ing more  of  the  drudgery  o( 
routine  work  as  president 
than  was  safe.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  readers 
of  the  splendid  gifts  to  the 
museum  made  by  President 
Marquand- — ^the  gallery  of 
old  masters  which  bears  his 
name,  the  great  terra-cotta 

bas-relief  by  one  of  the  Del-  john  titu 

la  Robbias,  and  many  other 
exhibits  of  great  value  are 
wituesees  to  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  col- 
lections, and  as  monuments  to  his  generosity  and 
public  spirit. 

Not  less  fortunate  is  the  museum  in  the  new 
president,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  as  a 
collector  of  rare  porcelains,  tapestries,  bronzes, 
and  paintings  by  the  great  mastera  of  the  past 
recalls  the  amateurs  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Long  ago  the  museum  received  from  Mi-.  Mor- 
gan most  valuabli!  gifts  of  Oriental  porcelains 
and  ancient  gold-work.  Trained  by  his  long 
residence  abroad  in  the  difficult  art  of  selecting 
the  fine  from  the  mass  of  base  art  with  which 
Europte  abounds,  and  accustomed  to  the  tricks  by 
which  falsifiers  try  to  delude  purchasers, — a 
BoSerer  now  and  then,  as  all  collectors  must  be, 
from  the  wiles  of  the  fabricator  of  antiques, — Mr. 
Morgan  steps  into  the  presidency  of  the  Metro- 
politan prepared  as  few  men  are  to  exercise  the 


(From  tbe  oil  palotlng  by  Banoftt.) 

office  with  the  knowledge  acquired  during  a  life 
spent  in  collecting,  and  equipped,  besides,  with 
the  natural  taste  of  a  connoisseur. 

It  is  he  who  has  selected  the  new  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  in  the  person  of  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke,  the  late  general  manager  of  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington,  with  whose  at- 
tainments and  merits  he  has  been  long  familiar. 
With  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  ad- 
vent of  tbe  new  director  the  Metropolitan  ha,-; 
begun  another  era,  which  is  likely  to  differ  as 
greatly  from  the  period  recently  completed  as 
New  York  of  the  coming  century  differs  from 
New  York  of  the  last. 

Sir  Purdon  Clarke  being  the  clmice  of  the 
new  president,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  i^ll  have 
a  freer  hand  than  the  late  Mr.  di  Cesnola  ;  and 
since  he  has  grown  up  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  and  seen  it  develop  into  a  mighty 
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coinmoDly  inaiks,  wliatever  liia oriif- 
inal  stock  or  deBcent.  tbe  man  who 
liappens  to  have  the  "ould  Bod  " 
uniler  him  when  fit'St  he  Btands  upon 
Ilia  feet,  lie  possesGes  tbe  vein  of 
humor  that  saves  an  official  from 
the  iminovalile  mask  of  tlio  Fhilie- 
tine  and  permits  merft  civilians  to 
have  theii'  own  opinions,  oven  as  to 
a  work  of  art,  without  making  thtm 
feel  tliat  tliey  liave  trc^BpaBscd  on 
official  ground.  In  certain  liranclics 
of  art  lie  is  reparded  as  an  expert, — 
as  for  example  architecture,  to  the 
study  of  which  ho  devoted  llie  cerly 
years  of  his  life  ;  olijects  of  the 
Italian  renniBsancc,  and  modern  and 
ancient  Oriental  art  works,  which 
he  has  studied  in  India  as  well  as 
in  all  the  public  and  private  col- 
toctiona  of  Europe  and  America. 

His  long  voyagcB  in  search  of 
objects  to  fill  tlie  fraps  in  the  re- 
markable collections  of  the  iSouth 
Kensington  have  prepared  him  in 
the  best  way  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  one  object  actually 
of  a  given  period  and  another  made 
at  a  much  later  date  in  slavisli  imi- 
tation of  the  old.  Such  distinc- 
tions are  of  importance  to  museums, 
heeauae  many  who  consult  the  ex- 
hibits are  in  search  of  authentic  doc- 
uments  or  are  following  out  some 
genOemen.  comparative  study,  establishinp 
some  theory  or  combating  some  er- 
ror, and  need,  before  evei-ythinjr 
force  for  tlio  betterment  of  liritisli  arts  aiLii  else,  thi'  closest  approach  to  exactness  that  is 
crafts,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  apply  what  he  has  possible.  It  is  not  beauty  that  forms  the  con- 
learned  of  the  needs  and  proper  functions  of  a  trolling  influence  in  the  acquisition  of  exhibits 
museum  to  his  new  charge.  The  personality  of  (ora  museum. — history  and  science  are  of  greater 
a  man  in  a  place  of  such  responsibility  is  natn-  importance.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in  all 
rallyofgreai  importance. for  the  work  of  adirec-  mnsetims  is  to  forget,  under  the  rightful  claims 
tor  is  very  complex,  and  by  no  means  demands  of  science  and  history,  that  lieauty  also  has  a 
executive  ability  alone,  nor  expert  knowledge  right  to  be  heard.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers 
in  various  branches  of  the  arts,  hut  includes  that  buyers  for  museums  run.  Not  having 
certain  personal  qualities  which  assist  very  ni a-  beauty  always  before  them  as  the  first  consider- 
terislly  the  director  in  his  contact  with  thi'  ation.  they  gradually  Wconie  dulled  on  that  side 
trustees  and  subordinates  in  the  museum,  and  and  lose  too  much  their  delicacy  of  perception 
with  the  great  social  world  round  about.  In-  as  regards  pure  charm  and  loveliness.  The 
deed,  one  can  imagine  a  collection  so  large  that  fart  is  tliat  they  are  expected  to  cater  to  everj-- 
its  management  requires  an  executive  head  too      body's  taste. 

busy  to  do  more  than  attend  to  the  running  of  .  The  student  of  the  history  of  art,  the  archnol- 
the  museum,  one  who  has  to  leave  the  expert's  ogist  and  ethnologist,  find  many  hideous  tilings 
work  to  the  curators  of  the  several  departments,  attractive,  owing  to  all  sorts  of  considerations 
and  for  his  part  attend  to  tbe  business  side  alone,  foreign  to  the  (esthetic  seme,  but  these  leave 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarko  was  not  born  in  the  worshiper  of  beauty,  who  has  no  such 
Ireland  for  nothing  ;  he  has  the  social  gift  tliat      thoughts,  mom  than  indiffe.cnt ;  lie  is  pained. 
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and  his  seneeB  are  outraged,  by  t!ie  spectacle. 
It  is  then  that  we  are  likely  to  lieai-  that  famil- 
iar exclamation,  "And  they  call  this  a  museum 
of  art ! " 

One  may  aay  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  that  his 
lire  as  purveyor  of  exhibits  to  the  South  Ken* 
siagton  has  not  made  of  liim  a  scientific  Philis- 
tine, has  not  extinguished  in  him  the  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful  by  too  great  Btress  laid  on 
what  is  useful  to  a  well-equipped  museum.  Bo 
it  a  freshness  of  spirit  inborn,  or  the  liveliness 
of  mind  which  is  won  by  travels  conducted 
with  a  purpose,  lie  belongs  to  the  receptive  per- 
sons .whose  minds  have  not  fallen  into  a  rttt. 
From  sheer  weariness,  some  people,  artists  as 
well  as  laymen,  take  tbeir  refuge  in  dogmas  of 
.  art  as  otiiers  do  in  those  of  religion  and  Fence  in 
their  feelings  against  any  impression  outside  of 
certain  categories  of  thought.  The  new  direc- 
tor oC  the  Metropolitan  has  escaped  this  pitfall. 
He  has  the  open  mind  and  resilience  of  spirit 
that  fit  bim  to  undertako  a  fresh  venture  under 
conditions  entirely  different  from  tlioae  to  which 
he  has  l-een  accustomed.  He  has  the  polish  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  wisdom  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  bo  irritated  by  thetbouaand  and  one  hap- 


penings which  occur  to  a  person  in  charge  of  a 

public  or  seroi-public  office.  Such  a  man  the  Met- 
ropolitan needs.  It  is  almost  incredible  what 
propositions  the  director  of  a  great  museum  re- 
ceives from  persona  who  misunderstand  com- 
pletely the  functions  of  such  an  institute. 

The    Metropolitan    differs    in    many   respects 
from  the  museums  under  governmental  control 
in  Europe.     The  site  in  Central  Park  and  the 
building  itself  belong  to  the  city,  but  the  exhib- 
its are  the  properly  of  a  private   corporation. 
This  state  of  affairs  secures  the  museum  from 
dangerous  attentions  on  the  part  of  politicians 
who  might  otherwise  dictate  to  tlie  management 
and  stuff  the  museum  with  officials  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  without  regard  to  tlieir  fitness  for  the 
positions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  museum  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State  ;  neither  lias  it  relations  with 
art  museums,  galleries,  and  schools  in  other  cities 
of  the  Union.     A  friendly  connection  exists  with 
Columbia  University  by  way  of  lectures  on  art 
given  at  the  museum  by  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  tlioae  are  only  tentative.     There- 
fore, such  a  position  as  the  South  Kensington 
holds  with   respect  to  art  schools  and  museums 
in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Wales,   and 
Ireland    can    scarcely    be 
imagined    for    the   Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The  South  Kensington  is 
essentially  a  working  mu- 
seum under  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  lends  exhib- 
its to  provincial  centers  and 
estal  ilishes  prizes  for  art 
students  who  come  up  to 
London  from  many  provin- 
cial artscliools.  It  took  up 
a  burden  which  the  Royal 
Academy  and  its  art  school 
couhl  not  carry  through,  if 
the  academicians  had  buen 
willing  to  attempt  it,  and 
its  place  in  the  general 
education  is 


fixed 

the  South  Kei 


vith 


(Curator  of  patntlnga  and  acting  director  la  tbe  atweoM  of  Sir  Pnrdon  Clarke.) 


museum  finds  itself  in  a  to- 
tally different  position  to- 
ward the  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  art  schools  of  this 
country.  In  time,  perhaps, 
reciprocal  relations  might 
be  established  with  certain 
large  cities  like  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buf- 
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of  making  New  York  the  capital  of  tlie  Union. 
and  State  je&loosy  vorke  relentleBsly  and  with 
ever  fresh  vim  to  diminish  in  all  poseible  ways 
the  "eurquedry"  of  New  York.  BoBton,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia  rpgard  with  haggard 
eyes  the  tendency  of  their  art  atudents  and 
artists  to  gather  in  New  York.  They  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  so  establish  their  own  mu- 
seuma  and  schools  as  to  keep  their  artists  and 
students  at  home,  just  as  Now  York  hci-self  is 
gradually  building  up  a  combination  of  schools. 
museums,  clubs,  and  art  neighborhoods  which 
constantly  tends  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  pro- 
longed residence  in  Europe.  In  this  campaign 
against  the  exile  of  American  artists  the  Metro- 
politan has  already  played  its  part,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  its  new  managers  is  certain  to 
double  its  efficiency. 

A  museum  which  contains  such  paintings  as 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  greyhound  by  An- 
thony van  Dyck,  the  old  lady  and  the  Hille 
Bobbe  of  Haarlem  by  Franz  Hals,  the  portrait 
of  Henry  G.  Marquand  by  Sargent,  the  land- 
scapes by  Martin  and  Inness,  the  elderly  man  liy 
Kembrandt,  and  the  Dutch  interior  by  Vermeer 
van  Delft  offers  examples  of  portraiture  that 
painters  can  study  and  study  again.  In  ancient 
art  the  museum  possesses  a  great  prize  in  the 


(Ollt  Dt  the  late  HeniT  O.  Marquand.) 

falo,  and  St,  Louis,  which  have  the  necessary 
buildings  for  exhibitions,  and  the  art  schools 
whose  pupils  might  value  honore  given  by  the 
Metropolitan.  Something  in  this  nature  is  al- 
ready carried  on  in  a  small  way  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Art,  which  offers  scholarships 
to  selected  pupils  in  art  schools  of  other  cities, 
enabling  the  winners  to  spend  one  or  more  win- 
ters at  the  New  York  school  without  charge 
for  instruction.  It  is  possible  that  by  some  gen- 
eral system  and  by  working  along  these  lines  the 
Metropolitan  might  carry  its  influence  and  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  its  collections  to  art  stu- 
dents far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

One  difficulty  in  carrying  out  even  partially 
a  scheme  like  that  in  England  is  the  question  of 
distance  between  New  York  and  most  of  those 
centers  where  interest  in  art  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  form  schools  and  support  galleries  ;  another 
is  the  spirit  of  State  pride,  which  will  oppose 
anything  that  looks  like  recognizing  New  York 
as  the  general  art  center.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land there  never  has  been  any  question  of  the 
primacy  of  Paris  and  London  in  such  matters, 
and  very  naturally,  since  Paris  and  London  are 
not  only  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  the 
two  countries,  but  the  seats  of  national  gov- 
ernment.   Colonial  jealousies  frustrated  the  plan 
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bronze  biga  found  near  Muuteleone  di  Spoleto 
in  the  old  Etruscan  country,  the  like  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  Rome,  Florence,  or  Perugia. 
To  thie  category  belongs  a  wonderful  bronze 
tripod  covered  with  figures  in  relief,  now  on  its 
way  to  New  York,  which,  like  the  biga,  shows 
the  influence  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  on  the 
art  of  the  Etruscans.  The  ancient  glass,  the 
Egyptian  and  Cypriote  antiquities,  the  Bishop 
collection  of  Chinese  jades,  the  Ciosby  collection 
of  musical  instruments,  are  bo  complete  that  no 
one  but  a  specialist  need  seek  further.  In  sculp- 
ture the  "Willard  casts  cover  a  large  section  of 
the  statuary  preserved  in  European  museums. 
Of  American  painting  and  sculpture  there  is  a 
fair  beginning,  which  the  trustees  hope  to  see 


enlarged  by  gifts  from  collectors  of  native  art. 
The  nucleus  is  here  for  a  very  distinguished 
museum  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  which  nv 
quires,  not  only  enlargement,  but  complete  riv 
arrangement,  so  that  a  student  can  find  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  the  object  which  he  is 
seeking,  whether  it  be  prehistoric  art.  the  handi- 
work of  Indians  of  the  East  or  the  West,  ancient 


(Gift  to  tl 


n  br  the  late  Henry  G.  Mnrqaand.) 


classic  art,  or  whether  it  be  tiiat  of  extinct 
nations  like  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians  am) 
Etruscans,  or  Roman,  Romanesque,  medieval,  or 
Renaissance  art. 

That  the  present  collections  are  not  arranged 
to  the  best  efiect  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  claim  of  donors  to 
have  their  gifts  kept  together.  To  insure  this 
the  late  Mr.  Heber  Bishop  furnished  with  a  spe- 
cific decoration  the  interior  of  a  gallery,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  collection  of  jades 
and  no  other  should  occupy  that  room.  The 
question  confronts  the  dii-ector  how  to  place  ob- 
jects in  historical  sequence  and  according  to 
origin  in  different  parts  of  the  world  when 
they  are  scattered  through  difierent  collections 
presented  to  the  museum  with  a  proviso  attached. 
If  any  one  can  solve  these  knots,  it  will  be  a  man 
like  Sir  J'urdon,  who  has  suavity  and  diplomatic 
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(LttodBcape  on  the  Seine  by  Homec  D.  Martin.    Gift  to  the 


by  a  nnmber  of  amatenTS.) 


finesse,  and  the  silver  tongue  of  the  Irishman. 
Hia  taak  wi!!  be  considerably  lightened  when 
the  new  wing  is  completed  on  Fifth  Avenue 
nortli  of  the  present  east  fa9ade.  Eventually,  a 
southern  extension  will  be  built,  making  the 
front  on  Fifth  Avenue  about  one  thousand  feet 
long.  The  brick-and-stone  edifice  which  housed 
all  the  collections  up  to  the  time  tlie  east  wing 
was  opened  will  be  a  central  body  at  last,  Bur^ 
rounded  on  four  sides  by  a  parallelogram  of 
gray  stone.  The  new  wing  will  afford  a  chance 
to  bring  out  many  objects  not  shown  before  and 
fill  the  gaps  of  collections  by  fresh  purchases, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  get  the  whole  mass  of  eX' 
hibits  into  some  sequence  according  to  race  and 
period,  epoch  and  ethnic  origin. 

No  doubt  at  presrnt  the  influence  and  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  museum  are  not  what 
tiiey  could  lie  after  a  judicious  handling  of  its 
resources  and  property.  The  experience  of  the 
art  school  annux  may  have  discouraged  the  trus- 
tees at  the  time,  though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 


situation  now  is  much  more  favorable  than  it 
was  then.  Neither  space  nor  income  wa«  so  pro- 
pitiuuB  as  now.  Perhaps  the  lesson  it  taught  was 
to  have  the  art  school  elsewhera  than  ander  the 
roof  of  the  museum  proper,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  carry  it  on  in  close  connection  vith 
a  public  building  visited  daily  by  thousands 
of  people.  A  museum  has  to  be  watched  by  de- 
tectives and  guards,  closed  and  opened  at  regular 
hours,  and  managed  like  clockwork.  A  school 
of  art  is  necessarily  a  realm  apart,  in  which  an 
entirely  different  spirit  reigns.  The  two  do  not 
work  well  together.  Indeed,  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  London  and  the  National  Academy  in 
New  York  have  not  been  very  fortunate  with 
their  several  art  schools,  though  each  grew  from 
an  art  school  as  a  nucleus.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  new  director  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  home  school,  let  alone  the  connections  to 
be  madt  with  others  out  of  town,  provided  he 
proposes  to  introduce  here  something  like  the 
system  at  South  Kensington. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  IS  PLANVING  FOR 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDMUND  J.   JAMES. 


[Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  odo  of  the  most  advanced  administrators  of  educational  work  in  this  country,  has 
given  up  the  presidency  of  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  III.,  to  become  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
University,  at  Urbana-Champaign.  Since  Dr.  James  is  a  man  of  original  and  creative  mind  in  his  field,  we  have 
asked  him  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  what  he  means  to  do  at  Urbaua  and  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  the  place  and  function  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  article  preseute<l  herewith  supplifs  the 
au-wer.    Dr.  James  is  to  be  installed  this  month,  with  exercises  lasting  from  the  17th  to  the  19th.— The  Editor.] 


^ 


I  LOOK  to  see  the  University  of  Illinois  do 
some  things  which  no  existing  university 
does,  and  I  liope  it  will  lead  the  way  along  cer- 
tain paths  which  I  am  sure  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  surely  travel. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hope  to  see  it  grow  at  the 
top  and  lop  off  at  the  bottom  until  it  becomes  a 
true  university.  I  trust  it  will  erelong  leave 
much  to  the  high  school  and  the  college,  which 
it  is  now  doing,  and  pross  forward  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  work  of  the  university  on 
its  educational  side, — namely,  the  very  highest 
and  most  careful  training  of  the  youth  of  our 
community  for  all  the  various  callings  for  which 
a  long  scientific  training  based  on  adequate  pre- 
paratory work  is  valuable  or  necessary.  Such 
work  few  institutions  in  this  country  are  doing 
at  present, — and  none  of  them  adequately.  In 
this  I  hope  Illinois  will  do  its  part. 

But  the  institution  will  go  further  in  two  or 
thrre  directions,  at  any  rate. 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  become  a  great  civil- 
service  academy,  preparing  men  and  women  es- 
pecially for  the  work  of  government  in  locality, 
State,  and  nation.  Our  civil-service  laws  passed 
in  so  many  States,  and  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  efficient,  mean,  not  only  that  politics  in 
the  colloquial  stmse  must  be  cut  out  of  our  pub- 
lic administration,  but  that  those  who  seek  posi- 
t  ons  in  our  public  service  shall  be  qualified  in 
•-eneral  and  trained  in  particular  for  such  posts, 
-^pfcial  training  of  a  scientific  character  will, 
then,  be  more  and  more  required  for  important 
Mjsitions  in  the  administration  of  city,  county, 
tate,  and  nation.     And  this  training  the  Uni- 

rsity  of  Illinois  will  give,  turning  out  men 

1  1  women  qualified  for  the  civil  service,  as 
8t  Point  and  Annapolis  turn  out  men  quali- 
ied  for  the  military  and  the  naval  service. 

TO    SERVE    THE    STATE. 

Again,  the  University  of  Illinois  will  become 
more  and  more  the  scientific  arm  of  the  State 


government,  as  the  governor  and  his  assistants 
are  the  executive  arm  and  tlie  judges  and  courts 
of  justice  are  the  judicial  arm.  Every  State  is 
to-day  undertaking  functions  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  which  careful  and  long-continued 
scientific  investigations  are  necessary, — investi- 
gations requiring  the  existencti  of  large  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories,  with  permanent  stuffs  of 
scientific  men.  All  such  work  should  l.e  in- 
trusted to  the  university,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  does  this  work  will  it  develop  more  and  m  re 
into  a  great  scientific  department  of  the  .*•  t  .t 
administration.  A  remarkable  beginning  in  this 
direction  lias  already  been  made  at  Iilin(  is.  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  scientific  depart- 
ments associated  with  the  university  as  given 
below. 

Still  further,  the  University  of  Illinois  will, 
or  at  any  rate  should,  undertake  another  task. — 
namely,  certain  of  the  functions  of  a  State  de- 
partment, or  ministry  of  education.  We  have 
in  Illinois,  as  in  most  other  American  States,  a 
State  superintendent  of  public  education,  whose 
duties,  however,  are  rather  narrowly  adminis- 
trative, looking  chiefly  to  the  enforcement  of 
legal  regulations  governing  the  action  of  school 
authorities.  We  have  no  public  official  int  r- 
ested, — as  is  the  ministry  of  education  in  thvj 
German  states,  for  example, — in  the  function  of 
fostering  the  interest  of  education  in  general, 
lower  as  well  as  higher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
stock  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  community 
and  present  these  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  the  community.  Such  a  func- 
tion the  university  may,  in  certain  directions, 
very  properly  undertake.  Through  its  school  of 
education,  organizing  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
all  other  departments  of  tln^  university  for  this 
end,  it  may  bring  to  bear  its  expert  knowledge 
on  the  great  problems  of  education  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  and  inspire  the  community  in  this 
department  of  public  policy.  The  State  univer- 
sity, whatever  otiier  universities  may  do  or  not 


do,  ought  not  to  be  content  with  training  the 
teachers  for  tlie  schools  as  they  exist, — that  is 
part  of  its  work  as  a  State  civil-service  academy, 
— it  should  all  the  time  be  investigating  the 
question,  What  kind  of  schools  do  we  need,  and 
how  should  they  be  organized  and  integrated  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  and  harmonious  system  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  things  I  expect  from 
the  State  university  in  general,  and  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  particular. 

FOB  TRAININO    HATORB    HEN   AND    WOMEN. 

It  is  evident  enough,  from  the  above,  that  I 
regard  the  university  as  an  institution  to  train 
men  and  women,  and  not  boys  and  girls.  The 
latter  is  the  work  of  high  school  and  college,  and 
will  be  remanded  to  them  as  soon  as  the  Ameii- 
can  people  has  developed  its  education  as  it  has 
developed  its  agriculture  and  its  industry. 

To  accomplish  all  these  things  the  university 
must, — and  this  ought  to  go  without  the  say- 
ing,— train  men  and  women  of  high  moral  char- 
acter, idealistic  aims,  and  untiring  energy.  It 
must  naturally  develop  and   train  the  scholar. 


the  original  investigator.  Its  laboratories  must 
be  centers  of  research  ;  its  halls  the  fountains  of 
purity,  truth,  honesty,  and  all  things  good  and 
beautiful  and  true. 

If  I  have  said  nothing  of  these  things  in  what 
goes  before,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  value  them, 
but  rather  because  I  regard  them  as  so  funda- 
mental that  they  do  not  need  mention.  Without 
them,  all  else  would  be  in  vain.  Without  them 
as  foundations,  the  aiiperstmcture  would  ulti- 
mately fall  in  ruins,  no  matter  how  high  it  should 
be  reared  or  how  massive  the  walls. 

BEGINNINQS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 

The  University  of  Illinois  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  initiative  of  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  celebrated  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
July  2,  1862,  provided  that  to  each  State  in  the 
Union  should  be  granted  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  to 
wliich  the  State  was  entitled  in  the  federal 
Congress  for  the  establishment  and  support  "of 
at  least  one  college  whose  leading  object  should 
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be  (without  excluding^ottier  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies  and  including  military  tactics)  to 
teach  such  branches  ol  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

This  grant  of  lands  has  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  endowments  of  higher 
education  ever  made  either  by  the  State  or  the 
C'hurch  or  private  individuals'.  It  has  had,  in 
addition,  the  most  far-reaching  effects,  direct  and 
indirect,  in  stimulating  further  grants  by  State 
and  nation. 

At  least  one  institution  corresponding  to  the 
above  description  has  been  established  in  each 
State  as  the  result  of  this  grant,  to  whose  funds 
the  State  governments  have  in  almost  every  in- 
stance added  an  endowment  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  federal  government. 

In  some  cases  the  new  college  was  annexed 
to  or  incorporated  in  some  existing  institution. 
In  others  it  was  made  an  entirely  independent 
institution,  limited  to  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  still  others  it  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  great  State  university, 
with  all  the  departments  belonging  to  an  institu- 
tion properly  claiming  such  a  time-honored  name. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  original 
lands  constitute  an  endowment  fund  providing 
for  the  university  about  $33,000  a  year.  By 
later  acts,  the  federal  government  has  added  a 
yearly  contribution  of  $15,000  for  the  further 
endowment  of  these  land-grant  colleges,  and  an 
additional  $25,000  per  year  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  All  these  funds,  amounting  to 
$73,000  per  year,  go  to  the  University  of  Illi- 


nois. 


WHAT   THE    STATE    HAS    DONE. 


The  State  government  has  added  largely  to 
these  sums  for  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  last  Legislature,  for  ex- 
ample, appropriated  for  the  support  of  these 
departments  fully  $450,000,  or  six  times  as 
much  as  the  federal  government.  Besides  these 
sums,  the  State  has  made  large  appropriations 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  other  de- 
partments which  were  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  1862. 

In  a  word,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  not  only 
applied  conscientiously  to  the  purposes  indicated 
in  the  original  act  all  the  funds  which  Congress 
appropriated  therefor,  but  it  has  added  six  times 


as  much  for  these  same  purposes,  and  has,  in  ad- 
dition, provided  for  the  other  departments  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  into  a  full-fledged  university 
capable  of  answering  to  the  multiform  needs  of 
a  great  commonwealth.  The  small  contribution 
of  the  federal  government  has  thus  led  to  the 
expenditure  of  ten  times  as  much  by  the  State 
itself  for  higher  education.  Where  has  a  simi- 
lar grant  ever  produced  larger  returns  for  edu- 
cation in  the  history  of  any  time  or  country  ? 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  become  the 
largest  of  the  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence immediately  to  the  federal  grant  of  1862. 
Opened  for  work  on  March  2,  1868,  with  fewer 
than  fifty  students,  its  growth  for  the  first  twenty 
years  was  very  slow,  as  the  State  at  first  de- 
clined to  give  largely  in  addition  to  the  federal 
grant.  As  late  as  1890  its  faculty  numbered 
only  35,  and  the  student  body  418.  Since  that 
time,  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  colleges  and 
partly  by  the  increase  in  attendance  in  the  old 
departments,  the  number  of  students  has  grown 
to  3,725,  and  of  the  faculty  to  over  350. 

PRESENT   BANGE    OF   DEPARTMENTS. 

To  the  original  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  (engineering,  architecture,  etc.) 
have  been  added  a  college  of  li^ierature  and  arts, 
of  science,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and 
schools  of  music,  of  library  science,  of  pharmacy, 
and  of  education. 

In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  the 
graduate  school  connected  with  it  are  included 
all  the  subjects  of  instruction  of  the  modern 
university  not  embraced  in  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  except  those  offered  in  a  theological 
seminary. 

Associated  with  the  university  are,  besides 
the  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  State  en- 
gineering experiment  station  (the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  country),  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey, the  State  laboratory  of  natural  history, 
the  State  entomologist's  office,  and  the  State 
water  survey. 

Such  is  the  university  now.  What  is  to  be 
its  future  ?  The  head  of  a  great  administrative 
enterprise  should  never  forget  the  answer  which 
Lincoln  once  made  to  a  committee  who  urged 
him  to  take  certain  action,  and  one  of  whom 
said  :  "  Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  very  easy.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  so  and  it  is  done." 
"  Ah,  no,  my  friends,"  was  the  reply..  "  You 
do  not  understand.  I  have  very  little  influence 
with  this  administration."  So  a  university  pres- 
ident can  do  but  few  of  the  things  he  would  like 
to  do.     And  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 


(Drawing  Lot  No.  1  at  Provo,  Utah,  Angaat  IT,  1906.) 


THE   UINTAH   LAND   OPENING. 


THE  Uintali  Indian  Reservation,  recently 
opcncil  to  Bettlement.  embraces  the  valley 
of  tlie  Duchesne  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
northeastern  Utah,  and  was  created  by  executive 
order,  dited  Octuber  3,  1861.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress, dated  May  5,  lSi>4,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Territory  of  btah  was  au- 
thorized and  required  to  collect  and  settle  upon 
this  reservation  all  or  so  many  of  the  Indiana  of 
Utah  Territory  as  might  be  induced  to  inhabit 
the  same.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  mat 
ter  to  }.-et  the  Ute  Intlians  to  occupy  the  reserva- 
tion. Ti.ey  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe, 
divided  into  numerous  bands,  and  ranged  over 
a  vaat  extent  of  country  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado and  northeastern  Utah.  In  1873,  there 
were  known  to  be  seven  tribes  of  the  Utea  of 
Utah  by  official  construction  located  upon  this 
reserviittim,  but  in  fact  roaming  over  other  parts 
of  the  countiy  must  of  ttie  time,  occasionally  as- 
sembling to  reci  ive  suc!i  supplies  as  were  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Government.  At  the  proa 
ent  time  but  three  tribes  are  recognized,  being 
the  Uintahs,  Wliite  Rivers,  ami  Uncompahgres, 


These  Indians  now  reside  upon  the  reservation. 
According  to  the  allotments  made  to  them,  they 
number  !,451  persons. 

The  area  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  reBBrvation  is  2,460,285  acres.  Ofthiaarea, 
1,010,000  acres,  consisting  of  timbered  moun- 
tains, mostly  lying  upon  the  northern  and  w<  st- 
ern sides  of  the  reservation,  was  added  to  the 
Uintah  Forest  Reserve  ;  about  61,000  acres  was 
witlidrawn  for  reservoir  sites  ;  about  103.000 
acres  was  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  agricultural 
purposes;  276,000  acres  was  reserved  for  Indian 
grazing  lands  and  timber  reserve  ;  '2,U'20  acres 
was  disposed  of  by  act  of  Congress  as  mining 
claims  ;  the  Fort  Duchesne  military  reserve  oc- 
cupies 3,860  acres,  and  the  remainder,  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  acres,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  [tiake  5.T72  homestead  claims,  was  opened 
to  settlement  on  August  28,  1905. 

Within  recent  yeais,  public  attention  has  lieen 
directed  to  this  reserve  through  the  discovery 
within  its  boundanea  of  large  deposits  of  asphalt 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere.     The  principal  one  of  these 
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BubstaDCeg,  and  the  one  which  has  made  this 
lf>cnlity  famouB,  is  called,  in  the  geological  re- 
ports. TJintnite.  It  is  more  generally  known  by 
its  trade  name  of  Gilsonite,  given  to  it  in  honor 
of  aa  early  prospector  of  this  locality  named  S. 
II.  Gilson.  In  the  geological  reports,  Gilsonite 
is  described  as  being  a  black,  tarry-looking  sub- 
Btance  with  moat  brilliant  .luster,  normally  of 
absolutely  homogeneous  texture,  and  exceed- 
injily  brittle.  It  is  employed  generally  in  the 
manufacture  of  black,  low  grade  brush  and  dip- 
ping varnishes,  and  for  ironwork,  for  insulated 
electric  wires,  and  for  coating  poles,  ties,  and 
piling,  and  is  a  eulistitute  for  vulcanized  rubber 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles.  It  was 
also  generally  believed  that  there  were  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals  within  this  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  prospecting  had  been  pro- 
hibited within  its  boundaries  had  a  tendency  ti> 
magnify  the  reports  in  circulatioa  relative  to  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  mountains. 

On  account  of  the  known  richness  of  the 
reservation  in  Gilsonite,  elaterite,  and  other  as- 
phalt substances,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rumora  of  gold  and  silver  mines  that  tbe  reser- 
vation was  alleKed  to  contain,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  certainty  that  if  these  lands  were  simply 
thrown  open  to  entry  without  any  regulations 
t'lere  would  be  a  rush  similar  to  those  wliich 
took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Oklalioma 
lands,  with  the  hardsliip,  violence,  and  Uood- 
slied  wliicli  attended  those  openings.  In  order 
that  the  lands  might  be  entered  in  a  peaceful 


and  orderly  manner,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  prescribe  by  proclamation  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  settled  upon,  oc- 
cupied, and  entered  by  persons  entitled  to  make 
entry  thereof.  In  pursuance  of  this  authoi-ity, 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  dated  July  14, 
1905,  directed  that  the  unallotted,  unreserved 
portions  of  said  reservation  should  be  open  to 
entry  ui)der  the  homestead  and  town  site  laws 
on  and  after  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August, 
1905.  The  proclamation  also  prescribed  that 
there  should  be  a  registration  at  Vernal,  Price, 
and  Provo,  in  the  State  of  Utali.  and  at  Grand 
Junction,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  persons  desired  to 
enter  and  settle  upon  and  acquire  title  to  any  of 
these  lands  under  the  homestead  law.  It  was 
alsodirected  that  the  order  in  which,  during  the 
first  sixty  days  following  tlie  opening,  registered 
applicants  would  he  permitted  to  make  home- 
stead entry  of  these  lands  should  be  deti^i'mined 
by  a  drawing  to  be  publicly  held  at  Provo, 
Utah,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  Thursday, 
August  IT,  1905,  and  continuing  for  such  period 
as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the  same. 

In  accordance  wiih  this  proclamation,  regis- 
tration was  conducted  at  the  places  and  during 
the  period  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  wit'i 
the  result  tliat  there  were  registered  37,702  i  , 
plicants.  A  little  more  than  one-half  of  tl  i. 
number  were  from  Utah.  Colorado  furnisheil 
the  next  largest  number,  while  all  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States  and   Territories,  and  a  majority  of 
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the  SUtee  in  tbe  Union,  were  represented.  All 
classes  of  people  were  represented  in  the  regis- 
tration, but  the  agricultural  class, — those  actu 
ally  desirous  of  obtaining  homes  upon  govern- 
ment land, — very  largely  predominated. 

As  each  applicant  was  registered  he  signed 
his  name  on  a  card  containing  a  description  suf- 
ficient for  his  identification,  which  card  was  in- 
closed in  a  small  plain  envelope  and  sealed  up. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  registration,  all  of 
these  cards  were  brought  together  at  Prove, 
and  upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  drawing  were 
placed  in  a  box  which  could  be  revolved,  and 
which  waa  situated  upon  a  platform  in  a  public 
square,  where  all  could  see  the  drawing. 

The  actual  drawing  of  the  envelopes  was  done 
by  schoolboys,  and  the  man  wliose  name  was 
contained   in  the  first  envelope  drawn  had  the 


privilege  of  making  the  first  entry  of  land,  thus 
having  the  choice  of  any  one-hundred-and-sJxty- 
acre  tract  of  the  land  opened  to  entry,  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  making  entry  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  were  drawn.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  entries  may  be  made  each  working  day 
during  the  sixty-day  period  prescribed  by  the 
proclamation,  after  which  the  remainder becoroea 
public  land.  The  registration  and  drawing  were 
successfully  concluded,  and  the  entries,  begun 
upon  August  28,  are  progressing  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner. 

This  plan  of  opening  Indian  lands  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  was  first  used  in  1901  in  open- 
ing the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  ia 
Oklahoma,  and  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  is  followed  by  the  Government  in  all  cases  of 
a  similar  nature. 


Y  RBOimtATioii  AT  pnovo. 


MEXICAN  WATER-POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 

THE  AmericanwhohssnottravelediaMcxico      extremely  valuable.     In  the  United  States,  the 
is  hardly  likely  to  think  of  that  country  as      most  striking  hydro-electric  development  has  oc- 
richer  in  water-power  possibilities  than  Switzer-     curred  in  California,  where  a  similar  scarcity  of 
land,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  hydraulic  resources      fuel  always  exists,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
of our  southern  sister  republic  are  comn-.ensu-      fore,  to  find  Mexico  a  leader  also  in  these  ea- 
rate  with  her  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.     And      sentially  modern  triumphs  of  skillful  and  bold 
curiously  enough,  like  the  ranges  that  tower  up-      engineering.     The  last  five  years  have  witnessed 
ward    into   Mont  Blanc,  the  Jungfrau  and  the      a  wonderful  outburst  of  activity  in  hydro-elec- 
Matterboni,  the  lofty  mountains  and  plateaus  of      tricity  in  Mexico,  with  the  result  that  she  offers 
Mexico  are  so  destitute  of  coal  and  wood  as  to      to-day  some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
render  other  means  of  obtaining  motive  power      such  work  in  the  world.     One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous plants  is  that  utilizing 
the    falls    of    Juanacatalan, 
while  another  is  to  be  found 
at  Guanajuato,  the  scene  of 
recent  disasters  from  flood,  a 
center  of  mining  activity  for 
hundreds    of    years,    and    a 
century  ago  one  of  tlie  five 
largest    cities  of  the    whole 
new   world.     With  this  re- 
vivification of  rich  old  min- 
ing fields,   the    creation   of 
new,  and  the  birth  of  great 
manufacturing  industries, 
Mexico    has    come    to   look 
upon  her  slender  but  lofty 
waterfalls  as  among  her  most 
cherished  possessions,  and  is 
to-day  welcoming  fervently 
American  capital,  engineers, 
and    machinery     for     their 
thorough  exploitation. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  Mex- 
ico can  boast  the  longest 
electric  -  power  transmission 
in  the  world  from  one  big 
plant, — namely,  that  utiliz- 
ing the  splendid  double- 
decked  Necaxa  Falls,  whose 
glistening  silver  spray,  by 
nieans  of  the  electrical  en- 
gineer's alchemy,  becomes 
gold  indeed  at  distant  Kl 
Oro,  or  the  city  of  Mexico. 
— a  total  line  transmission 
of  171  miles.  The  Mexican 
Light  &  Power  Company, 
an  energetic  corporation 
whose  present  field  of  oper- 
ation is  the  great  central 
Mexican  plateau,  is  develop- 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  NECAXA  FALL8,  SHOWING  THE  TEMPORARY  PLANT  AND  CABLBWAY. 


MEXICAN  WATER-POWER  DEyELOPMENT. 
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in^  and  conserving  the  ener^ry  of  tlie  Tenango 
ftnd  Necaxa  rivers,  which,  at  a  point  100  miles 
nortbeaet  oi  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  break  out  of  the 
monntains  ata  height  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  soa,  and  flow,  finally,  into  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  twin  rivers  drain  a  territory  of 
2"27  square  miles,  and,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  geologic 
nature  of  the  region,  encoun- 
ter a  wo.iderful  succession 
of  waterfalls,  or  precipitous 
planges,  with  a  total  drop  of 
more  than  hal  f  a  mile— 3,000 
feet — in  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Titi  such  a  "  head  " 
even  a  modest  quantity  of 
water  can  keep  some  of  the 
largest  ejectrical  generators 
spinning  ;  and  by  creating 
reservoircapacity  these  mills 
of  the  heavens  can  be  kept 
grinding  out  their  grist  of 
current  all  the  year  around 
at  a  steady  output.  The  plan 
adopted  for  utilization  has 
been  bold,  simple,  Napole- 
onic. The  Tenango  River 
has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Necaxa,  and  their  joint 
flow  has   been  dammed  up 


into  a  reserve  fand  in  an  artificial  lake  at  Ne- 
caxa. Thence  tlje  water  goes  through  two 
"lofty  tumbling"  acts  on  the  Necaxa  Eiver,  and 
passing  downward  gets  a  total  drop  of  1,470  feet 
in  a  mile  before  it  smashes  headlonginto  the  first 
power  plant.  Here,  however,  all  its  potential  is 
not  given  up,  as  immediately  below  is  another 
giddy  drop  of  1,100  feet,  at  the  foot  of  whicli  it 
muBL  agaiu  set  otiier  dynamos  humming  before 
it  is  allowed  to  flow  unvexed  to  the  mangroves 
that  fringe  the  tiiilf.  The  two  plants  are  to 
have  a  final  capacity  of  no  lees  tlian  80,000 
horse-power,  or  enough  to  light  up  1,000,000 
incandescent  lamps  in  the  capital  of  Diaz. 

A  great  deal  of  shrewd  planning  and  clever 
engineering  are  needed  for  such  a  grandiose  en- 
terprise. The  dam  for  the  Necaxa  lake,  built 
of  earth,  will  be  177  feet  high,  600-  feet  long, 
54  feet  wide  at  its  crest,  and  950  feet  wide  at 
the  base  ;  it  required  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
mateiial,  obtained  chiefly  by  blasting  and  hy- 
draulic sluicing.  From  the  three* square- mile 
lake  thus  created  up  in  the  air  runs  a  tunnel 
1,550  feet  long  to  two  vertical  pipes  that  finally 
reach  a  receiver,  from  which  in  turn  six  huge 
delivery  seamless  steel  tubes  drop  to  the  power- 
house itself.  In  this  initial  power-honso  are  six 
main  water-wheels  directly  connected  to  the 
electrical  generatoi's,  witii  a  maximum  capacity, 
of  '50,000  horse-power.  Each  impulse  water- 
wheel  has  around  its  rim  24  large  buckets,  or 
scooped  paddles,  and  the  water  falling  on  these 
imparts  motion  to  the  revolving  field  generators 
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that  furnisli  three-pliase  alteruatitig  current  at  a 
pressure  of  4,000  volts.  •  This  current  then  goea 
to  "Step-up"  transformers,  which,  like  spring- 
boards, raise  its  pressure  to  40,000,  50,000,  or 
60,000  volts  for  the  long-distance  tranBrnission 
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circuits.      I'art    «>f    the   electrii^l    machinery  is 
from  tiermany,  part  from    Schenectady,   while 
the  water-wheels  were  imported    from  Switzer- 
land.   The  power-house  is  a  massive  building  of 
steel  and  masonry  235  feet  long,  88  feet  wide, 
and  60  feet  high.    All  the  apparatus  for  it.  aft«r 
transportation  for  thousands  of  miles,  had  to  be 
swung  down  over 
cliffs  and  inclined 
cableways    some 
1,500  feet  before  it 
got  pocketed    for- 
ever in  the  canon 
where  it  must  now 
work  as  long  as  it 
lives,     an    impris- 
oned giant  devour- 
ing waterfalls. 

The  transm  is- 
sion    circuits    for 
such  a  plant  as  this 
must  be  as  endur- 
ing as  tlie  power 
plant  itself.  Wood- 
en poles  wonld  not 
suffice  in  lands  of 
the  white  ant,  the 
festooning    creep- 
er, and  the  tropic 
storm,  so  that  here 
we  find  two  lofty 
steel    tower    lines 
and  four  separate 
circuits  right  into 
tho  city  of  Mexico. 
and    two    circuits 
thence  to  El  Oro. 
The  towers  are  of 
the  kind  associated 
in     the    popular 
mind   in   America    with   windmills,    and    stand 
50  feet  high  on  500-feet  spans,  or  higher  when 
spans   are  strung  as  long  as  1,200    feet.     The 
stranded   copper  conductors,    about    twice    the 
diameter  of  lead  pencils,  are  supported  on  maes- 
ive  insulators  that  resemble  mushroonis  at  the 
end  of  short  walking-sticks.     There    are    534 
miles  of  circuit  and  1,602  miles  of  aerial  cable, 
so  that  the  pole  line  is  conspicuous  as  it  be- 
strides   171    miles  of  landscape.     At  full  load, 
the  loss  of  current  between  Necaza  and  the  city 
of  Mexico  is  only  8   per  cent.,  and  from  that 
point  to  El  Oro  only  5  per  cent.  more. 

Arrived  at  both  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the 
El  Oro  gold  fields,  the  high -potential  line  cur- 
rent is  received  at  large  sub-stations,  stepped 
down  in  pressure,  and  so  manipulated  as  to  be 
safely  availaMe  for  public  iise. 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ  ON  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

TRADE. 


BY  HENRY  STEAD. 


I  WAS  not  long  in  Mexico  before  I  discovered 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Diaz  was 
Mexico  and  Mexico  was  Diaz.  President  in 
name  only,  absolute  dictator  in  reality.  General 
Diaz  was  first  elected  in  1876.  With  a  break 
of  four  years  (1880-84),  he  has  ruled  in  peace 
ever  pi  nee.  An  election  takes  place  every  four 
years,  but  hardly  any  one  goes  to  the  polls,  and 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  Diaz  is  recorded. 

On  every  hand  one  is  confronted  with  evi- 
dences of  the  cleverness  and  resource  of  this 
man,  who  holds  Mexico  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  is  confidence  throughout  the  whole  finan- 
cial world  in  the  integrity  of  Mexico.  Money 
is  pouring  in  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  country,  and  all  because  Diaz  is  there. 
When  he  first  came  to  power,  robbery  and  cor- 
ruption were  rife.  Now  a  held-up  train  is  un- 
known, and  any  one  can  travel  without  fear 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Rurales,  These  are  the  country 
police,  well  mounted,  well-built  men,  well  organ- 
ized. Formerly  they  were  bandits  who  kept  the 
country  in  terror.  Diaz  offered  them  two  alter- 
natives,— amnesty  and  enrollment  in  a  corps  of 
the  army,  with  higher  pay  than  any  cavalryman 
receives  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  or,  that  for 
every  person  robbed  any  bandit  caught  should 
promptly  be  shot.     The  amnesty  was  accepted. 

A   STRONG   AND   PEACEFUL    REIGN. 

When  any  member  of  his  cabinet  becomes  too 
strong  and  self-assertive  he  finds  himself  ap- 
pointed governor  of  a  distant  province.  There, 
far  from  the  center  of  things,  he  can  lord  it  as 
a  king  if  he  will.  The  astute  president  never 
allows  army  corps  to  remain  more  than  a  month 
or  two  in  any  province.  The  governor  may  be- 
come too  popular  with  the  officers  ;  so  the  army 
circulates  constantly  throughout  the  land.  The 
building  of  railways  has  been  steadily  fostered 
by  the  president,  and  they  have  largely  helped 
in  keeping  things  quiet.  Formerly  an  insurrec- 
tion in  a  distant  province  assumed  formidable 
proportions  long  before  the  republican  soldiers 
could  march  to  and  quell  it.  Now,  withii)  twenty- 
four  hours  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  are  on  the 
spot,  and  revolutions  have  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion. 


There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen when  Diaz  dies.  Merchants  and  financiers 
trust  that  if  things  go  wrong  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
obliged  to  step  in  to  safeguard  the  large  mone- 
tary interests  of  his  subjects.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  things  will  go  on  smoothly,  as  the 
people  have  had  no  fighting  for  twenty  years, 
and  do  not  want  any,  finding  that  peace  pays 
best.  No  one,  however,  believes  that  the  present 
vice-president,  Signor  Corral, — ^good  and  able 
man  though  he  is, — will  become  the  chief  execu- 
tive. It  is  generally  assumed  that  Diaz  is  train- 
ing some  one  up  to  take  his  place,  and  most  point 
to  his  nephew  as  the  man. 

AN   AUDIENCE    WITH    THE    PRESIDENT. 

My  appointment  with  the  president  was  at  the 
National  Palace,  near  the  cathedra]  which  the 
Spaniards  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  pyram- 
idal temple  they  captured  from  the  Aztecs  with 
so  much  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  As  I  crossed 
the  square  I  noticed  a  procession  of  workingmen 
in  their  quaint  attire  entering  from  another 
street.  Policemen  formed  them  up  facing  the 
palace  gate.  Four  of  the  workers,  evidently  the 
spokesmen,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  their 
introducer,  immediately  preceded  me,  through 
the  lines  of  soldiers  standing  at  attention,  to  the 
audience- room.  I  found  a  large  number  gathered 
there  seated  on  the  luxurious  couches  of  the 
ante-room  to  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  many  of  those  waiting 
smoked  incessantly,  rather  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fine  carpet.  After  a  little  while  an  attend- 
ant, not  in  uniform,  entered  and  read  fourteen 
or  fifteen  names  from  a  typewritten  paper  in  his 
hand.  The  unfortunates  who  were  not  men- 
tioned rose  and  left  the  room  ;  the  rest  remained, 
although  those  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  would 
have  little  chance  of  audience  that  day.  The 
first  name  was  called  about  fifteen  minutes  later, 
and  its  bearer  went  into  another  ante-room  at 
the  end  in  which  were  the  president's  two  aide- 
de-camps.  The  audience  varied  from  fifteen  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour.  Near  me  sat  the  four  work- 
men, supremely  ill  at  ease.  One,  rather  venerable, 
wore  a  red-and-white  scarf  over  his  blue  blouse. 
Another  had  the  usual  blanket  over  his  shoulders, 
his  head  coming  through  a  hole  in  the  center. 
This  deputation  went  in  just  before  I  did. 
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President  Diaz  came  to  the  door  to  meet  me. 
He  is  short,  with  almost  white  hair.  His  eyes 
are  clear  and  penetrating.  High  cheek-bones 
give  a  very  Indian  look  to  the  face,  which  is 
brown,  probably  because  of  exposure  on  many 
a  tented  field.  The  mouth  is  almost  hidden 
beneath  an  iron-gray  mustache.  He  has  a  firm 
chin  and  small  but  powerful  hands.  The  presi- 
dent is  seventy-four,  but  does  not  look  sixty. 
His  carriage  is  alert  and  vigorous,  and  although 
he  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  he  showed  no 
signs  of  fatigue.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair, 
and  sat  down  in  one  immediately  opposite.  The 
interpreter  sat  by  my  side. 

PROSPERITY    AND    IMMIGRATION. 


n 


n 


"I  find,"  1  said,  *'that  the  present  prosperity 
of  Mexico  and  lier  people  is,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, due  to  you,  and  I  am  proud  to  meet  a  man 
who  in  a  comparatively  short  time  has  been 
able  to  bring  cosmos  out  of  choas  in  the  way 
you  have  done." 

President  Diaz  deprecatingly  replied  :  *'  I  am 
not  the  man  to  whom  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  due.  It  is  my  people  themselves  who 
have  made  it  possible.  All  I  have  done  has 
been  to  lead  and  direct.  At  first  it  was  true  it 
had  sometimes  to  be  done  with  a  heavy  hand, 
but  now  everything  goes  smoothly  and  I  wear  a 
velvet  glove.  It  is  the  people,  and  they  alone, 
who  are  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public." 

You  encourage  immigration,  do  you  not  ?" 
Yes.  My  country  needs  developing,  and  for 
many  of  its  industries  and  mines  requires  for- 
eigners. I  am  arranging  just  now  for  several 
thousand  Porto  Ricans  to  come.  They  are  used 
to  the  same  climate,  and  will  be  useful  citizens." 

COMPETITION   WITH    PANAMA. 

'♦  I  notice  that  you  are  devoting  considerable 
energy  to  the  development  of  ports  and  har- 
bors." 

"  Yes,  we  are  spending  forty  million  dollars 
gold  in  all  upon  them.  Sir  W.  Pearson,  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  contractor,  and  his  monthly  check 
often  reaches  half  a  million  dollars  gold." 

The  president  proceeded  to  describe  what  he 
saw  in  a  tour  he  made  to  the  different  harbors 
now  being  built.  From  what  he  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  is  a  keen  observer. 

"  I  believe  that  you  hope  to  capture  a  great 
deal  of  the  transcontinental  trade  now  carried 
by  the  Panama  Railway  ?  " 


'<  We  think  that  we  will  get  that  trade  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  will  largely  increase  it 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal 
works  has  announced  that  the  railway  will  be 
entirely  requisitioned  for  construction  work. 
He  calculates  that  he  will  have  the  canal  ready 
for  use  in  ten  years.  The  difficulties  there  are, 
however,  enormous.  One  of  the  worst  will  be 
that  of  labor.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  finished 
in  fifteen  years." 

THE    TEHUANTEPEC    ROUTE. 
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Are  your  harbors  and  railway  ready  ?  " 
The  railway  is  completed,  but  the  harbors 
will  not  be  ready  for  two  years.  At  Salina 
Cruz,  which  is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, the  water  is  so  deep  that  the  contractor 
has  been  unable  to  run  his  breakwaters  out  into 
the  sea.  He  will  therefore  build  them  on  the 
land  and  dig  out  the  sand  to  the  required  depth, 
and  then  let  in  the  water." 

'^  Instead  of  winning  the  harbor  from  the  sea, 
he  carves  it  from  the  land  and  then  lets  the  sea 
in?" 

*'  Exactly.  At  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  that  difficulty.  The  govern- 
ment has  already  made  a  contract  with  a  great 
steamship  company,  and  as  soon  as  the  harbors 
are  ready  six  of  its  vessels  will  ply  to  the  At- 
lantic and  four  to  the  Pacific  end  of  the  railway." 

"  Until  the  canal  is  cut  your  railway  should 
be  a  link  in  the  most  direct  route  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  Europe  and  the  Elastem 
States  of  America.  But  after  fifteen,  or,  say, 
twenty,  years  what  will  become  of  it  ?  " 

*'  If  you  look  at  the  map,"  he  replied,  "  you 
will  notice  that  it  is  much  shorter  to  take  our 
route  than  to  go  all  around  the  Yucatan  penin- 
sula to  Panama.  I  feel  sure  that  even  after  the 
canal  is  cut  we  will  still  retain  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  interoceanic  trade.  The  dues  on 
the  canal  will  be  a  considerable  item.  Of 
course,  using  our  route  necessitates  transship- 
ment." 

« I  think  it  was  Admiral  Fisher  who  said  he 
would  not  care  to  risk  a  battleship  costing  five 
million  dollars  in  a  canal  which  necessarily  would 
have  to  run  risks  of  earthquake  and  floods." 

<<  Earthquakes  are  bad  there,"  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  **  but  it  is  the  yellow  fever  which  will  be 
the  worst  enemy  the  builders  will  have  to  contend 
with." 

After  talking  of  many  other  more  personal 
matters,  I  took  a  cordial  leave. 


THE  FUTURE  OF   BRITISH    INDIA. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  COTTON,  K.C.S.I. 

[Id  view  of  Lord  Curzon^s  resignation  of  the  viceroyalty  of  India  and  the  certainty  that  Indiar  questions 
w^ill  press  for  solution  in  the  next  British  Parliament^  it  is  an  opportune  moment,  we  feel,  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  following  article  on  India  and  the  policies  and  prospects  which  are  before  her.  Sir  Henry  Cotton, 
who  speaks  from  the  ba<:kground  of  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  Indian  service,  knows  the  Hindu  and  his 
land  better  than  perhaps  any  other  living  Englishman.  In  December,  1904,  he  was  president  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  an  annual  assembly  the  nearest  approach  to  an  Indian  parliament.] 


THERE  has  been  a  great  uprising  in  India. 
Great  changes  are  taking  place.  There  is 
a  general  revolt  of  discontent.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  mass-meet- 
ings of  indignant  protest  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Allahabad,  and  Lahore.  Lord  Curzon 
is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  extraordinary 
industry  and  not  incapable  of  great  sympathy, 
and  if  only  he  could  have  sympathized  with  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  Indian  people,  he 
might  have  made  his  viceroyalty  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  India.  But  he  has  failed  in  this 
matter.  He  sees  from  one  standpoint,  the  In- 
dian people  from  another.  No  viceroy  was  ever 
so  unpopular  in  India  as  Lord  Curzon  is.  The 
result  of  reacJ;ion  is  always  to  galvanize  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  into  fresh  life.  The  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  wrought  by  English  in- 
fluences and  civilization  in  India  will  always 
constitute  the  most  abiding  monument  of  British 
rule.  It  is  hundred  armed,  and  leaves  no  side 
of  the  national  character  untouched.  But  the 
government  is  irresponsive  ;  it  remains  the  same, 
a  monopoly  of  the  ruling  race  ;  there  is  no  dim- 
inution of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dislike  of  the 
national  movement.  The  aim  and  end  of  the 
new  imperial  policy  is  to  knit  with  closer  bonds 
the  power  of  the  British  Empire  over  India,  to 
proclaim  and  establish  that  supremacy  through 
ceremonies  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  by  means 
of  Bntish  capital  to  exploit  the  country  in  the 
economic  interests  of  the  British  nation.  The 
encouragement  of  Indian  aspirations  falls  not 
within  its  ken.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  fire  of  a  patriotic  opposition  were  not  kindled. 
Lord  Curzon  lately  declared  that  he  could 
not  conceive  of  a  time  as  remotely  possible  in 
which  it  would  be  either  practicable  or  desirable 
that  Great  Britain  should  take  her  hand  from 
the  Indian  plow.  That  is  the  popular  view, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  voices  the  unreflect- 
ing opinion  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 
But  it  is  not  my  conception  of  India's  future. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  British  tenure  of 
India,  as  it  is  now  held,  can  be  of  a  permanent 


character.  The  administration  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  great  country  by  a  small  number  of 
foreign  visitors,  in  a  state  of  isolation,  produced 
by  a  difference  in  religion,  ideas,  and  manners, 
which  cuts  them  off  from  all  intimate  communion 
with  the  people,  can  never  exist  as  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  The  progress  of  education  ren- 
ders it  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  otherwise 
free  from  objection.  The  emancipation  of  In- 
dia has  become  inevitable  ever  since  a  system  of 
English  education  has  been  established  and  the 
principle  of  political  equality  accepted.  The  in- 
creasing influence  of  a  free  press,  the  substitu- 
tion of  legal  for  descretionary  forms  of  proce- 
dure, the  extension  of  railways  and  telegraphs, 
the  easier  communication  with  Eurupe,  and  the 
more  ready  influx  of  Western  ideas  and  liberal 
principles  have  produced  their  effect.  The 
power  of  public  opinion  is  growing  daily.  The 
great  upheaval  which  has  revolutionized  all  de- 
partments of  Indian  thought,  inspired  the  as- 
pirations of  diverse  communities,  and  infused 
the  sense  of  nationality  through  a  vast  and  surg- 
ing empire  can  only  find  its  peaceful  fulfill- 
ment in  the  wise  recognition  of  changes  inherent 
in  the  situation  which  the  British  Government 
itself  has  created.  An  abrupt  retreat  from 
India  would  be  advocated  by  no  one  ;  it  would 
be  to  act  like  men  who  should  kidnap  a  child, 
and  then  in  a  fit  of  repentance  abandon  him  in 
a  tiger  jungle.  •  The  progress  of  reconstruction 
cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  slow  and 
gradual  means,  and  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore we  can  expect  the  consummation  of  a  recon- 
structive policy.  But  it  is  a  policy  which  we 
should  always  keep  before  our  eyes.  Sooner  or 
later  India  must  again  take  her  own  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  East.  That  great  country  is 
not  inhabited  by  a  savage  primitive  people  who 
have  reared  no  indigenous  system  of  industry  or 
arty  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  interests,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  advance  in  civilization. 
They  look  back  on  their  past  with  a  just  sense 
of  pride,  and  under  the  influence  of  English  ed- 
ucation are  stimulated  with  legitimate  ambition. 
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They  are  striving  for  the  attainment  of  high 
ideals  which,  however  they  may  be  delayed  or 
marred  in  execution,  are  sure  in  the  event. 

0 

India's  loyalty  and  Indian  aspirations. 

The  people  of  India  do  not  like  the  British 
dominion,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  see  a  change 
'of  masters.  They  know  that  the  abolition  of 
English  dominion  would  be  accompanied  by  in- 
calculable disaster.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes  of  India 
to  turn  the  British  Government  out  of  the  coun- 
try.  They  have  the  greatest  dread  of  Russia. 
The  dislike  of  Russia  by  educated  Indians  is 
probably  far  stronger  than  that  felt  by  ordinary 
Englishmen,  and  if  there  is  any  Russian  who 
dreams  that  India  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  Russia  would  take  the  place  of  England  he 
is  profoundly  mistaken.  The  Indian  people  are 
loyal  to  England.  The  people  of  India  do  be- 
lieve in  the  good  faith,  honor,  and  intregrity  of 
Englishmen.  They  are  grateful  for  the  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  endowed  ;  grate- 
ful for  the  liberties  they  enjoy,  and  grateful  for 
their  immunity  from  foreign  invasion.  But  this 
gratitude  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  that  the 
pledges  held  out  to  them  by  her  late  gracious 
majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  by  men  in  exalted 
positions,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  They  claim 
that  the  government  should  repose  confidence  in 
them,  and  not  shrink  from  raising  them  to  the 
highest  posts.  They  demand  real,  not  nominal 
equality,  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  a  career 
in  the  public  service. 

It  was  the  dream  of  John  Bright,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  no  mere  mystic  prophecy  when  he 
foresaw  that  India  would  fulfill  her  fate  by  a 
process  of  evolution,  out  of  which  she  would 
emerge,  not  through  force  or  violence,  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  or  torn  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  abandoned  to  England's  enemies,  but  as 
a  federated  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  great 
British  Empire.  The  destiny  of  India  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  fraternal  footing  with  the  colonies 
of  England.  The  ideal  of  the  Indian  patriot  is 
the  establishment  of  a  federation  of  free  and 
separate  states,  tlie  Ignited  States  of  India,  cor- 
responding with  existing  local  areas  and  admin- 
istrations and  independent  chiefships,  each  with 
its  own  local  autonomy  cemented  together  under 
the  SBgis  of  Great  Britain. 

THE    ECONOMIC    PROBLEM. 

No  one  who  considers  the  economic  condition 
of  India  can  doubt  that  one  of  its  greatest  evils 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  dependent  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.     The  establishment  of  large  indus- 


tries capitalized  by  Englishmen  affords  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  variety  of  indigenous 
industries  once  spread  through  the  country. 
An  India  supplying  England  with  its  raw  prod- 
ucts and  dependent  upon  England  for  all  its 
more  important  manufactures  is  not  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  Indian  patriots  can  contemplate 
with  equanimity.  The  spectacle  of  a  cluster  of 
Europeans  settling  down  upon  their  country 
and  sucking  from  it  the  moisture  which  ought 
to  give  them  sustenance  finds  no  favor  in  their 
eyes.  Their  opposition  to  the  exploitation  of 
their  country  by  foreigners  is  based  upon  a  con- 
viction that  this  exploitation  is  a  real  obstacle 
to  their  progress.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  dimi- 
nution of  its  economic  drain  and  on  the  conser- 
vation of  its  resources  for  ultimate  development 
by  indigenous  agency.  I  am  glad  to  recognize 
the  growing  tendency  of  Indians  to  help  them- 
selves. There  are  satisfactory  evidences  of  this 
tendency.  The  difiaculties  are  immense,  for  the 
essential  difficulty  always  hinges  on  the  disa- 
greeable truth  that  there  can  be  no  revival  of 
Indian  industry  without  some  displacement  of 
British  industry.  But  the  first  steps  have  been 
taken  and  a  start  made  by  Indian  capitalists. 

WESTERN    INFLUENCES    ON    THE    EAST. 

The  force  which  has  made  Japan  what  she  is 
is  an  absorbing  patriotism  derived  from,  and  de- 
pendent on,  her  national  existence.  It  is  based 
on  collective  action,  which  independence  alone 
can  give.  What  an  inspiration  is  afforded  by 
the  character  of  these  Eastern  islanders  I  WThat 
an  example  have  they  not  set  to  the  East  of  the 
power  of  a  patriotic  spirit  I  That  example  is 
not  lost  on  India.  Although  the  conditions  there 
do  not  point  to  any  early  renaissance  such  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  Japan,  the  changes  taking 
place  are  as  remarkable  in  their  social,  moral, 
and  religious  relations  as  in  their  political  as- 
pect. India  is  bereft  of  its  independence.  Bnt 
a  nascent  nationalism  is  the  magnet  which  holds 
together  the  solvent  influences  of  "Western  civ- 
ilization, let  loose  in  the  simple  society  of  the 
East.  Under  the  immediate  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences the  old  organizations  are  crumbling  np. 
The  result  of  English  education  has  been  to 
break  the  continuity  of  centuries,  and  India  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  transition  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  order.  It  is  in 
matters  of  education  more  than  any  other  that 
the  people  of  the  country  are  ripe  for  self-gov- 
ernment. Systematic  education  is  already  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise.  A  pol- 
icy which  endeavors  to  knit  together  still  tighter 
the  bonds  of  official  control  is  absolutely  retro- 
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grade.  •  It  has  been  condemned  by  every  sec- 
tion of  Indian  opinion,  and  though  it  may  tem- 
porarily prevail,  it  will  be  as  evanescent  as  it  is 
unsound.  It  is  only  through  the  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  community  that  it  is  possible 
to  guide  the  people  at  large  so  as  to  bridge  over 
the  period  of  disorder  with  the  least  disturb- 
ance. It  is  reserved  for  them  to  introduce  modi- 
fications, with  due  regard  to  the  antecedents 
which  must  always  powerfully  affect  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  are  placed.  The  prob- 
lem of  grafting  Western  ideas  on  to  an  Oriental 
stock  can  only  be  solved  by  Orientals  who  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  West- 
ern civilization,  and  have  at  the  same  time  not 
lost  sight  of  the  traditions  of  their  past. 

BECONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE. 

The  keynote  of  administrative  reform  is  the 
gradual  substitution  of  Indian  for  European  offi- 
cial agency.  That  is  the  one  end  toward  which 
India  is  concentrating  her  efforts,  and  the  con- 
cession of  this  demand  is  the  only  means  of  sat- 
isfying the  most  reasonable  of  her  aspirations. 
To  meet  this  end  the  complete  reconstitution  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  is  necessary.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  change  there  has  been  in  the 
form  of  administration  in  India  during  the  past 
century.  The  character  of  the  civil  service  has 
been  theoretically  unchanged.  It  is  a  fine  old 
service,  of  which  I,  of  all  men,  have  reason  to 
speak  with  respect.  It  has  enrolled  within  its 
ranks  men  of  whom  the  mother  country  may 
well  be  proud.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  admin- 
istration both  bureaucratic  and  autocratic,  and 
an  organization  suited  only  to  a  government  by 
foreigners.  It  has  been  perceptibly  weakening 
from  its  inherent  inapplicability  to  the  altered 
conditions  it  has  to  face.  It  must  pass  away 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  magnificent  work, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  more  popular  system,  which 
shall  perpetuate  its  efficiency  while  avoiding  its 
defects.  The  government  should  now  find  ex- 
pression in  a  form  of  administration  more  rep- 
resentative and  less  concentrated  in  individuals. 
In  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  reorgani- 
zation is  immediately  required.  The  members 
of  that  service  when  very  young  and,  in  the 
case  of  Englishmen,  very  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, are  vested  with  magisterial  powers  be- 
yond comparison  greater  than  those  possessed 
by  corresponding  functionaries  under  any  civi- 
lized government,  and  it  would  best  range  in- 
deed if  they  were  not  led  into  occasional  errors 
and  sometimes  into  abuse  of  power.  It  is  the 
system  that  is  to  blame. 


ARMY    REORGANIZATION. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  own  Indian  subjects 
is  dying  out.  The  Russians  can  get  from  the 
territories  they  have  absorbed  in  Central  Asia 
an  Alikhanoff  or  a  Loris  Melikoff.  We  can 
only  produce  men  who  rise  to  the  rank  of  Naik, 
Havildar,  or  Resildar,  or  to  some  other  sub- 
ordinate post,  the  name  of  which  perplexes  the 
English  public.  The  Mogul  emperors  adopted 
heartily  and  completely  the  policy  of  trust ; 
Akbar's  greatest  generals  and  most  devoted  ad- 
herents were  sons  of  the  very  men  his  grand- 
father had  conquered.  The  Rajput  chivalry  was 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  Mogul  throne.  The 
British  Government,  on  the  contrary,  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  suspicion  ;  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tive army  are  only  noncommissioned  old  soldiers, 
promoted  from  the  ranks,  who  in  virtue  of  their 
longer  services  draw  larger  pay  and  are  permit- 
ted to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  an  English 
subaltern.  The  first  step  toward  reorganization 
is  to  augment  the  power  of  the  native  officers 
and  to  afford  some  scope  to  their  abilities 
and  ambition.  The  conversion  of  a  mercenary 
army  into  a  national  force  is  the  logical  comple- 
ment of  this  step.  The  establishment  of  provin- 
cial army  corps,  with  an  esprit  and  traditions  of 
their  own,  recruited  from  the  common  people, 
and  officered  by  the  gentry  of  the  provinces  in 
which  they  are  to  serve,  would  prove  both  a  safe- 
guard against  internal  disorder  and  a  protection 
against  attack  from  without. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  rendered  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice by  his  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  imperial  defense.  It  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Anglo-Indian  militarism.  It 
It  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defense  the  invasion  of  India,  <*the 
bugbear  of  successive  governments,"  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question.  The  fear  of  Russian 
invasion  is  a  strange  hallucination,  which  has 
existed  without  intermission  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  even  now,  when  we  have  seen  the  an- 
nihilation of  Russia's  forces  in  Manchuria,  the 
apprehension  has  not  been  altogether  dispelled. 
But  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  has  done  much  to 
place  matters  in  a  proper  light.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  obstacles  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween the  land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Indian  do- 
minions of  the  British  Crown  are  insuperable,  and 
that  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  toward 
India  would  be  as  suicidal  in  her  case  as  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  England  into  Central  Asia 
would  infallibly  result  in  the  destruction  of  an 
army  dispatched  thither. 
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AMERICAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   ON   TRIAL. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


[Readers  of  this  magazine  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  presentation  of  current 
public  questions  of  moment.  Mr.  Wellman  is  a  journalist  of  independent  mind,  who  would  not  for  anything 
part  with  his  privilege  of  frank  and  honest  utterance.  Where  human  interest  has  its  focus,  there  one  will  gener- 
ally find  Mr.  Wellman  studying  the  topic  of  the  hour.  Before  going  to  Portsmouth  to  be  near  the  deliberations 
of  the  peace  conference,  he  had  spent  some  weeks  in  New  York  studying  the  life-insurance  question.  The  article 
which  we  present  herewith  embodies  the  main  results  of  Mr.  Wellman's  inquiries.  He  is  not  an  insurance  expert, 
and  this  article  will  not  express  the  views  of  very  many  able  and  honest  men  who  have  long  concerned  themselves 
with  the  insurance  business.  It  has  seemed  best  to  us,  however,  to  ask  Mr.  Wellman  to  set  forth  his  views,  and 
to  publish  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  without  modifications,  however  erroneous  some  critics  may  regard  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  present  an  article  written  in  equal  good  faith  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  mail  responsibly  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. — The  Editor.] 


**  A  MERICAN  life  insurance  is  not  on  trial, 
-^"V  but  American  life-insurance  manage- 
ment is,"  said,  recently,  the  president  of  one  of 
our  largest  insurance  companies.  But  he  is 
wrong.  American  life  insurance  w  on  trial.  At 
the  very  outset  of  this  article  I  wish  to  place  all 
possible  emphasis  upon  the  statement  that  mal- 
administration—  graft  and  petty  pilfering — is 
not  the  most  serious  phase  of  life-insurance  man- 
agement in  this  country  to-day.  The  graft  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  economic  faults  of  life-insur- 
ance management  are  far  worse.  The  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  system  is  not  found  in  defect- 
ive morals,  but  in  defective  methods.  The  one 
may  cost  policy-holders  a  few  millions  a  year  ; 
the  losses  due  to  the  other  run  to  scores  of  mil- 
lions annually. 

At  first,  the  scandal  of  the  Equitable  mis- 
management engrossed  attention.  It  was  start- 
ling, sensational.  It  produced  big  headlines  and 
filled  acres  of  space  in  the  newspapers.  The 
public  was  shocked.  Here  was  corruption,  not 
on  the  part  of  subordinates,  cashiers,  clerks, 
and  small-salaried  men,  but  on  the  part  of  those 
occupying  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility,— leaders  in  the  financial  world  and 
in  society.  The  offense  which  these  men  com- 
mitted was  npt  alone  against  the  policy- holders 
of  that  company, — they  sinned  grievously  against 
the  whole  American  people.  They  impaired 
public  confidence.  They  led  the  common  people 
all  over  the  lq,nd  to  fear  that  the  management 
of  other  great  financial  institutions  was  infected 
with  a  like  gangrene  of  graft.  Everywhere  peo- 
ple asked  :  *'  Where  is  this  thing  to  stop  ?  What 
are  we  coming  to  ?  If  such  things  can  be  in  the 
Equitable,  which  has  stood  for  generations  as  a 
model  of  solid  probity,  why  not  in  others?  Where 
next  shall  we  hear  of  criminal  greed  on  the  part 
of  eminently  respectable  rich  men  occupying 
posts  of  financial  trust  ?    In  these  days  of  fren- 


zied finance  and  feverish   rush  to  get  rich,  in 
whom  can  we  place  our  faith  ? 

PROFOUND    INTEREST,    BUT    NO    PANIC. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  there  was  not  something 
like  a  panic  among  the  policy-holders  of  the 
country.  But  there  was  none.  The  people  kept 
their  heads.  They  did  not  lose  faith  in  all  life- 
insurance  management  because  a  few  officials  of 
one  concern  had  been  caught  making  money 
wrongfully.  They  did  not  rush  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  sore  spot  indicated  the  whole' 
financial  body  was  diseased.  They  refused  to 
accept  the  version  of  the  ultra-pessimistic  that 
the  managing  men  throughout  the  whole  world 
of  finance  were  crooked,  that  old-fashioned 
business  honor  is  played  out  in  this  country, 
and  that  get-rich-quick-no-matter-how  has  sup- 
planted the  plain  honesty  of  the  olden  days. 
They  did  not  lose  confidence  in  banks,  nor  in 
savings  institutions,  nor  by  wholesale  drop  their 
life-insurance  policies.  This  steadiness  and  pa- 
tience is  a  quality  highly  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  Honest  themselves,  they  are 
loath  to  suspect  dishonesty  in  others.  Both  in 
their  temperament  and  in  their  splendid  and 
well-diffused  prosperity,  they  are  optimists. 
They  are  not  easily  demoralized  in  their  judg- 
ment nor  quickly  roused  to  unreasoning  anger. 

THE    PEOPLE    ARE    STUDYING    INSURANCE. 

But  at  last  the  American  people  began  to  de- 
mand information  about  life-insurance  methods 
in  general, — the  economies  of  the  business  as 
well  as.  its  scandals.  The  Equitable  affair  vastly 
and  well-nigh  universally  stimulated  curiosity 
and  study  ;  it  first  produced  exclamation  marks, 
and  then  interrogation  points.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  people  of  such  extraordinary  quick- 
ness and  alertness  of  mind, — and  a  people  filling 
a  continent  taught  by  a  marvelously  synchron- 
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ous  press  to  think  about  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time, — that  there  should  suddenly  arise 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a  de- 
sire for  information  about  this  great  institution 
of  life  insurance.  For  years  the  people  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  this  institution.  They  had 
poured  tlieir  money  into  it  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  To  do  so  had  become  a  national  habit, 
almost  a  second  nature.  And  like  most  habits, 
it  had  formed  and  developed  without  much  in- 
quiry, investigation,  analysis,  or  discrimination. 
The  day  has  passed  in  which  any  concern 
bearing  the  name  of  life  insurance  can  send  out 
solicitors  and  gather  in  business.  Men  who 
formerly  paid  for  policies  without  reading  them 
now  insist  upon  thorough  inquiry  before  invest- 
ing. The  net  result  will  be  vastly  beneficial  to 
the  insuring  public.  After  the  cloud  has  passed, 
well-managed  companies  will  be  stronger  than 
before.  The  derelicts  among  companies ;  the  con- 
cerns waterlogged  by  waste,  extravagance,  and 
worse ;  those  which  have  followed  bad  methods ; 
others  which  have  fallen  under  the  control  of 
bad  men — ^mere  pirates  or  adventurers — must 
go  down.  There  are  good  and  bad  companies, 
and  now  we  are  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fit.  Waste  and  graft  in  the  Equitable  may 
have  cost  the  policy-holders  of  that  society  a  few 
millions ;  in  the  end  the  upheaval  will  save  the 
American  people  millions  by  the  score  or  hundred. 

THE  people's  stake  IN  INSURANCE. 

It  is  high  time  the  people  were  showing  keener 
interest  in  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  mar- 
velous phases  of  life  in  this  marvelous  country 
of  ours  is  the  growth  of  life  insurance.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  senses  to  grasp  the  big  figures 
which  tell  of  the  extent  to  which  life  insurance 
enters  the  homes,  the  hopes,  the  expectations, 
the  economies,  the  present  and  the  future  of  the 
American  masses. 

Leaving  out  the  so-called  '^  industrial "  insur- 
ance, and  the  assessment  or  fraternal-society  in- 
surance, there  were  in  force  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  1904  5,050,000  life-insurance  poli- 
cies, and  the  total  amount  insured  was  $10,235,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
$2,000  to  the  policy.  Good  authorities  estimate 
that  these  five  millions  of  policies  are  held  by 
half  as  many  individuals.  Nearly  one-half  of 
all  this  vast  insurance  total  is  carried  by  three 
companies  in  New  York  City, — the  New  York 
Life,  the  Mutual  Life,  and  the  Equitable.  Since 
December  31,  1904,  the  largest  of  these  compa- 
nies has  passed  the  million  •  policies  line  and 
reached  a  total  of  above  two  billion  dollars  of 
outstanding  insurance. 

During  1904,  all  the  *' old   line"  companies 


together  collected  premiums  from  policy-holders 
to  the  total  of  $472,000,000,  and  enjoyed  other 
income  (interest  and  rentals)  amounting  to 
$108,000,000  more.  Their  total  income  was, 
therefore,  $580,000,000,  paralleling  the  income 
of  the  federal  government.  Not  only  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  now  paying  into 
life-insurance  treasuries  $9,000,000  a  week,  but 
the  "old  line"  companies  hold  $2,250,000,000 
assets  to  protect  outstanding  policies  or  as  sur- 
plus over  legal-reserve  liabilities.  Adding  indus- 
trial and  fraternal  insurance,  fully  $2,500,000,- 
000, — equal,  approximately,  to  the  national  debt 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War, — is  now  held  in 
trust  in  life-insurance  treasuries. 

Such  is  the  stake  which  the  people  have  in 
life  insurance.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  this 
sacred  trust  which  reposes  in  the  managers  of 
our  life-insurance  institutions, — a  trust  for  men 
who  practise  self-denial  for  their  dependents, 
a  trust  for  widows,  orphans,  and  the  needs  of 
old  age. 

SOURCE    OF    the    EQUITABLE    SCANDAL. 

Diligent  investigation  pursued  through  sev- 
eral months  has  satisfied  me  that  the  trouble  in 
the  Equitable  may  be  accurately  ascribed  to 
three  principal  causes. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  society,  though  in 
essence  mutual,  as  all  life  insurance  should  be, 
was  actually  and  legally  a  stock  company. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a  majority  of  this 
stock  was  owned  by  a  young  man  who  had  in- 
herited it,  and  who  was  unfitted,  both  in  char- 
acter and  experience,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  through  his  stock  control  he  fairly 
owned  the  whole  concern,  that  his  rights  were 
paramount  to  those  of  the  policy-holders.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Equitable  man- 
agement before  the  upheaval, — the  property  be- 
longed to  the  chief  stockholders,  and  they  could 
do  as  they  liked  with  it  short  of  violation  of  law 
and  outright  stealing. 

The  economic  faults  common  to  most  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies  in  this  country 
were  accentuated  in  the  Equitable, — the  writing 
at  wholesale  of  deferred -dividend  policies,  which 
pile  up  the  surplus  to  astounding  totals,  this  sur- 
plus being  money  on  hand  above  legal  liabilities 
and  offering  constant  temptation  to  company- 
managers  to  manipulate  it  to  their  personal  ad- 
vantage. Among  the  chief  stockholders  of  the 
Equitable  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  promising  policy-holders  that  the 
surplus  should  be  regarded  as  theirs,  and  that 
instead  of  holding  it  for  the  insurants,  it  should, 
in  part,  at  least,  he  divided  among  the  owners  of 
the  stock  as  the  profits  of  the  business.     There 
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being  no  legal  way  to  do  this,  the  chief  stock- 
holders and  the  managers  of  the  property  (being 
the  same  persons)  seemed  to  have  a  belief  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  **  whack  "  at  the  surplus 
by  indirect  methods,  since  they  were  barred 
from  a  direct  division.  Hence  exorbitant  sal- 
aries, higlily  improper  expenses,  syndicates,  pools, 
pensions,  questionable  loans,  subsidiary  trust 
companies,  outside  speculations  carried  by  com- 
pany funds,  secret  loans,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  petty  graft  and  the  modern  *•  rake  off  " 
system  in  high  finance.  Legally,  these  practices 
may  not  have  been  stealing  ;  morally,  they  were. 

THOMAS  F.  Ryan's  motives  and  methods. 

Astounding  as  were  the  revelations  of  Equi 
table  malfeasance,  the  public  was  almost  as  much 
shocked  when  it  learned  that  Mr.  Hyde's  ma- 
jority stock  had  been  sold  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 
That  was  a  transaction  which  illustrated  one  of 
the  worst  phases  of  capital-stock  life  insurance. 
There  need  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  Mr. 
Ryan's  purposes  and  his  relations  to  the  society. 
Not  even  Mr.  Ryan's  most  generous  friends  will 
contend  that  altruism  led  him  to  pay  $2,500,000 
for  stock  which  by  law  can  net  him  only  $3,500 
a  year.  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  the  worst  man  in  the 
world  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  an  altruist. 
He  bought  control  of  Equitable  because  it  is  his 
ambition  to  be  the  financial  king  of  the  metrop- 
olis,— an  ambition  which  may  yet  be  gratified. 
He  wanted  to  add  this  great  insurance  concern, 
with  its  enormous  assets  and  surplus,  its  vast 
loaning  power,  to  his  already  long  and  impor- 
tant string  of  associated  properties, — properties 
under  his  absolute  control  or  in  which  he  is  an 
influential  factor.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Ryan 
was  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  rank  of  New  York 
financiers.  A  year  ago  he  was  in  the  second 
class.  He  wanted  to  get  into  the  first  row. 
And  he  got  there  through  his  purchase  of 
Equitable  control.  The  dividends  on  that  stock 
are  a  bagatelle.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  most 
excellent  investment  in  prestige  and  power.  It 
was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost.  It  was  the 
successful  coup  of  an  extraordinarily  shrewd 
and  daring  operator  in  corporations.  If  the 
Equitable  were  to  go  to  pieces  through  loss  of 
public  confidence, — of  which  there  is  no  serious 
danger, — and  Mr.  Ryan  were  to  lose  every  dol- 
lar he  put  into  the  venture,  he  would  still  regard 
his  bargain  as  a  good  one.  A  seat  among  the 
very  high  and  mighty  of  finance  is  cheap  at  two 
and  one-half  millions. 

byan's  great  responsibility. 

But  how  about  the  policy-holders  who  have 
an  actual  stake  of  more  than  four  hundred  mil- 


lions of  dollars  in  the  future  of  the  concern  ? 
How  well  or  how  ill  are  their  interests  conserved 
by  the  daring  operator's  deal  ?  My  investiga- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  the  Equitable  So- 
ciety is  now  in  much  better  hands  than  it  was 
before.  The  only  success  Mr.  Ryan  can  make 
in  that  venture  is  an  honorable,  a  real  success. 
I  believe  he  realizes  this.  A  mere  stock-jobbing 
success  would  be  a  failure.  Deliberate  wrecking 
and  an  attempt  to  grab  the  surplus  of  a  wound- 
up concern  would  be  ethically  if  not  statutorily 
criminal.  As  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  the 
country,  and  the  one  who  is  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing, Mr.  Ryan  has  assumed  enormous  responsi- 
bilities. He  must  meet  them.  If  some  of  bis 
past  methods  have  been  a  little  peculiar,  the 
future  must  bring  his  vindication.  In  a  wider 
way  than  ever  before,  he  has  become  a  servant 
of  the  public.  He  is  on  trial.  He  must  make  a 
success  of  the  Equitable  or  stand  to  lose  that 
which  should  be  infinitely  more  precious  to  him 
than  his  two  and  one-half  millions. 

PAUL  Morton's  high  aim. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  practical 
men  place  more  faith  in  than  a  really  intelligent 
selfishness.  Hence,  there  should  be  faith  in  Mr. 
Ryan's  management  of  the  Equitable.  So  far, 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has  done  well.  He 
laid  his  plans  with  much  cleverness.  For  trus- 
tees of  the  stock  he  chose  the  only  living  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  famous  in- 
ventor and  business  man,  and  an  eminent  jurist. 
For  the  actual  chief  of  the  new  management  he 
selected  Paul  Morton,  just  out  of  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet.  Mr.  Morton  knew  noth- 
ing about  life  insurance,  but  he  is  an  executive 
of  rare  ability,  and  an  upright  man.  He  has 
already  shown  what  he  can  do,  what  he  intends 
to  do.  He  is  reorganizing  the  shop,  cleaning 
out  the  stables,  reducing  expenses,  cutting  sala- 
ries, dropping  objectionable  officers,  putting  new 
vigor  and  a  more  wholesome  spirit  into  the  en- 
tire management.  Mr.  Morton  has  but  one  am- 
bition, and  that  is  to  make  a  record  for  himself 
by  making  a  success  of  the  Equitable.  He  avows 
his  personal  independence,  his  freedom  from  all 
restraint,  his  determination  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  society,  his 
keen  realization  of  the  magnitude  and  sacred - 
ness  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Surely  this 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  regime.  Al- 
ready public  confidence  is  slowly  returning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  control  of  the 
society  is  far  from  ideal.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  blinking  the  fact  that  despite  th« 
elaborate  scheme  of  trusteeship,  despite  all  the 
talk  of  Mr.  Ryan  selling  his  stock  to  the  society 
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at  cost  and  getting  out,  Mr.  Ryan  actually  con- 
trols the  property,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
control  it.  He  names  the  new  directors  to  be 
elected,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  cares  to  name. 
His  will  is  paramount  when  and  wherein  lie 
cares  to  exert  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  intends  to  do  anything 
wrong  ;  but  so  long  as  he  retains  the  power  to 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  there  will  inevita- 
bly be  uneasiness.  As  yet  Mr.  Ryan  has  not 
the  reputation  that  carries  implicit  confidence, 
but  if  given  time  he  may  acquire  it. 

ONE-MAN   POWER   IN   INSURANCE. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great  life  in- 
surance company,  carrying  the  savings  and  the 
hopes  of  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  fami- 
lies, should  not  be  under  the  rule  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  if  there  must  be  one-man  rule, 
that  man  must  be  most  carefully  selected.  The- 
oretically, all  life  insurance  is  mutual, — a  band- 
ing together  of  so  many  men  to  help  one  an- 
other carry  and  provide  against  the  hazards  of 
life  and  the  certainty  of  death  or  old  age.  But 
actually,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  all  life  insur- 
ance has  one-man  rule,  or  at  best  the  rule  of  a 
very  small  number  of  men.  And  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  the  company  be  a  stock  com- 
pany or  a  so-called  mutual  company  without 
capital  stock.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  In  stock  companies,  there  is  a  monarchy,  or 
at  least  an  oligarchy,  through  the  voting  power 
of  the  stock.  In  mutual  companies,  one  roan,  or 
a  small  group,  of  men,  seize  the  reins  of  power 
through  proxy-manipulation.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  general  run  of  corporations,  railway 
and  industrial.  All  the  tendency  is  to  central- 
ization,— to  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  group,  with  one  strong  man  at  the  head  of 
the  group.  Theoretically,  the  properties  are 
controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  stock  ;  actually, 
the  stockholders  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
They  sign  away  their  right  in  proxies  running 
through  terms  of  years.  Until  human  nature  is 
recast  or  the  proxy  system  abolished,  actual  mu- 
tualization  of  life  insurance  must  remain  as  it  is, 
— a  mere  dream.  Once  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
obtain  control,  they  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
continuing  their  reign. 

MUTUALIZATION   A   MERE    THSORT. 

For  example,  Mr.  Ryan  might  sell  his  stock 
to  the  Equitable  Society  to  pave  the  way  for 
mutualization ;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Morton  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  Mr.  Ryan  as  his  financial 
chief  and  leader,  as  be  doubtless  would  through 
loyal  friendship,  Mr.  Ryan  would  still  be  the 
power   behind   the    Equitable.     Proxy   control 


.would  be  substituted  for  stock  control.  Mr. 
Ryan  could  eat  his  two-and-one-half-million-dol- 
lar  cake,  and  have  it,  too. 

Probably  there  is  no  practicable  way  to  give 
control  of  a  life  insurance  company  into  the 
hands  of  its  policy-holders  or  members.  It 
might  be  done  after  a  fashion  by  means  of  mail 
voting,  and  by  policy-holders'  committees  to 
nominate  candidates  for  directors.  But  even 
then  the  old  system,  or  something  closely  ap- 
proximating it,  would  quickly  come  back.  Pol- 
icy-holders are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  they  are  indifferent  or  careless,  or 
easily  influenced  by  the  men  in  power.  In  such 
a  large  mass,  the  centripetal  force  is  necessarily 
great,  the  tendency  to  centralization  strong  and 
controlling.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  actual 
mutualization  would  work  improvement.  Life- 
insurance  management,  like  any  other,  requires 
experience,  skill,  and  continuity  if  success  is  to 
be  attained.  Too  long  retention  of  power  has 
its  evils  ;  but  frequent  changes  of  administra- 
tion through  the  discontent  of  an  insurant  de- 
mocracy or  policy-holders'  mass  meetings  woidd 
bring  evils  still  greater. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF   MANAGEMENT. 

American  life  insurance  needs  reformation, 
and  that  speedily.  It  is  not  giving  an  adequate 
return  for  the  money  which  insurants  invest  in 
it.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  scandals  of  man- 
agement like  those  which  have  recently  come  to 
light  as  to  still  more  serious  economic  evils. 
Insurance  costs  much  more  in  this  country  than 
it  should  cost, — far  more  than  it  costs  abroad. 
This  is  because  management  is  too  extravagant 
and  wasteful,  and  because  of  certain  methods 
which  are  fundamentally  faulty.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  last  year  the  people  of  the 
United  States  paid  in  premiums  amounting  to 
$472,000,000,  and  that  the  total  income  of  all  the 
companies, — every  dollar  of  it  the  property  of 
the  holders  of  policies,  because  the  interest  earn- 
ings are  simply  the  increment  upon  the  policy- 
holders'  accumulations, — ^amounted  to  $580,000,- 
000.  What  became  of  this  golden  stream  ? 
Into  what  channels  was  it  diverted  ?  What  uses 
were  made  of  it  ?  Here  is  the  answer  in  a  few 
lines : 


Paid  to  policy-holders,  death  claims,  cash 
on  surrenaer  or  maturity,  annuities, 
dividends,  etc 

Expenses  of  management 

Taxes  and  State  fees. 

Income  over  disbursements 

Totals 


Amount. 


|24Q,0U0,0U0 

1S7,00U,00U 

11,000.000 

208,000,000 


Per 
cent. 


41.88 

21.80 

1.90 

84.83 


$580,000,000     100.00 
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Here  we  see  that  of  every  $100  of  income  , 
only  |41  was  paid  back  to  the  policy-holders, 
while  the  actual  expenses  of  management  were 
nearly  $22,  and  almost  $24  including  the  taxes 
and  necessary  fees.  Thirty-five  dollars  was  car- 
ried over  to  assets  or  surplus.  Inasmuch  as  the 
foregoing  figures  include  all  the  companies  in 
the  country,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  con- 
cerns which  do  a  straight  "  old  line  "  business  on 
a  fairly  large  scale  and  do  not  write  any  "in- 
dustrial "  policies  show  a  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  expenses  to  income.  Taking  the 
twenty -five  leading  companies,  1 8  per  cent,  would 
be  a  fair  statement  of  their  expense  ratio.     This 


is  just  about  double  the  cost  of  management  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  government  industrial 
and  mixed  insurance  in  Germany. 

HOW    THE    MONET    GOES. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  why  the  expenses 
of  American  management  should  run  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  expenses  of  English  manage- 
ment for  the  same  |line  of  business.  The  ac- 
companying table,  showing  the  expense  cost  of 
twenty-five  leading  American  companies  in  1904, 
with  totals  for  the  two  preceding  years,  will  tell 
the  whole  story : 


GROSS  KXPEN8BS  IN  1904  PER  $1,000  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  OF  EXPENSES  TO  PREMICTMS. 

(From  **  The  Brown  Book  of  Life  Insurance  Economics.*^) 


Expense  cost 

per  $1,000 

insurance 

in  force. 

Per  cent,  of 
premiums 
received. 

Commissions 

and  agency 

expenses, 

per  cent. 

Administra- 
tive and 
clerical, 
per  cent. 

Taxes  and 
fees,  etc^ 
per  cent. 

JRixiA 

|9.a5 

7.90 

9.90 

8.34 

10.14 

12.95 

13.42 

14.43 

7.46 

10.68 

7.64 

10.58 

8.45 

10.07 

7JB 

9JB7 

10.19 

8.23 

16.87 

8.67 

7.66 

8.50 

12.01 

12.41 

16.49 

24.17 
20J90 
28.90 
28.47 
25.04 
31.07 
30.65 
41.35 
20.70 
28.00 
20.13 
26.83 
24.57 
24.50 
18.28 
24.33 
26.87 
20.63 
44.52 
22.38 
22.76 
24.08 
34.16 
37.07 
42.33 

12.92 
11J87 
18.24 

8.00 
15.87 
19.32 
15.61 
21.46 
13.52 
18.25 
11.04 
15.61 
13.65 
18.85 
11.08 
14.50 
13.56 

965 
20.74 
14.30 
14.64 
14.07 
21.44 
20.28 
21.33 

7.03 
6.61 
8.81 
6.30 
6.42 
7J» 
11.86 
12.51 
5.36 
6.T9 
6J0 
7.73 
6.9B 
4.48 
4.02 
5.63 
9.42 
7.89 
16.85 
4.96 
4.64 
7.96 
9.27 
12.86 
12J90 

4JS 

Berkshire 

3.42 

Ck>nnecticiit  Greneral 

1^ 

Gonneoticnt  Mutaal 

1206 

Eani  table 

275 

G^ermanla ,,,,,...,,,.,, 

4  47 

Home 

8.19 

Manhattan 

788 

Maasaohiiaetts  Mutaal 

183 

Mutual     .........  r r  -  -  -   , , T  -  -   - 

296 

Mutual  Benefit 

379 

National 

New  England 

3.48 
3.90 

New  York 

176 

Northwestern 

3.16 

Pf*n7i  Mutual. 

4JiO 

Phoenix  Mutual 

3.40 

Provident  Loan  and  Trust 

3.69 

Provident  Savlnfrs 

7.43 

stAte  Mutual 

8.10 

Travelers 

3.48 

Union  Central 

2.05 

Union  Mutual 

d.45 

United  States 

4UiO 

Washington 

8.80 

Total  1904 

$9.80 

10.00 

9.98 

25.11 
25.69 
25.76 

15.92 
16.08 
16.15 

6.11 
6.45 
6.31 

3.06 

Total  1908 

3.16 

Total  1908 

3^ 

<'  RECKLESS    AND    WASTEFUL. 


'? 


The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  companies.  A  few 
companies  keep  their  expense  down  to  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts,  while  others 
run  to  figures  more  than  twice  as  great.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  any  observer  that  in  a  life-insur- 
ance concern  which  spends  such  enormous  pro- 
portions of  its  income  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business  there  is  small  chance  for  the  insurant 
to  get  an  adequate  return  for  his  investment. 
That  the  business  can  be  carried  on  at  smaller 
cost  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
British  companies,  whose  expenses  run  only 
about  9  per  cent,  of  their  total  income  (against 


an  average  of  about  18  for  the  leading  American 
companies),  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
American  companies  spend  only  half  as  much  in 
expense  as  others.  There  is  but  one  phrase 
which  properly  characterizes  the  management 
which  spends  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  premium 
income  in  expense,  and  that  is,  *'  reckless  and 
wasteful." 

FORCING    ''  NEW    BUSINESS." 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the  ac- 
companying table  that  about  three-fifths  of  all 
the  expense  of  American  companies  is  for  com- 
missions on  new  business  and  agency  expenses. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  management  in  this 
country  is  the   craze   for   bigness,  the   insane 
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rivalry  among  managers  of  the  largest  companies 
to  outdo  all  competitors  in  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  craze  been  carried  that  millions 
upon  millions  have  been  virtually  thrown  away. 
Agents  are  stimulated  by  large  commissions  and 
other  rewards  to  go  out  and  drum  up  business 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  prove  profitable  to 
the  company  or  to  the  insurants,  or  not.  The 
rule  has  been,  "Get  the  business  at  any  cost." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  every  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force  last  year  these 
twenty-five  leading  companies  spent  nearly  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  their  efforts  to  get 
more  insurance.  The  average  premium  paid  on 
all  insurance  is  approximately  forty  dollars  per 
thousand.  Ten  dollars  of  that  is  paid  out  for 
expenses,  an  I  of  the  ten  dollars  more  than  six 
is  devoted  to  the  effort  to  coax  in  new  policy- 
holders. If  the  commission  and  agency  expenses 
were  cut  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  then  a 
vigorous  effort  were  made  to  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  expense  from  its  present 
relatively  high  level,  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  management  should  not  make  a  much 
better  showing  as  to  the  ratio  of  expenses  to 
total  income  when  compared  with  foreign  com- 
panies. They  might  not  be  able  to  get  down  to 
the  British  standard  of  about  9  per  cent.,  but 
they  should  be  able  to  drop  far  below  their 
present  figure  of  18  per  cent. 

Our  American  managers,  or  most  of  them, 
are  not  content  to  grow  slowly,  to  follow  a  con- 
servative policy  like  that  pursued  by  the  old 
Equitable,  of  London,  and  other  conservative 
English  companies.  The  London  Equitable 
never  spends  any  money  for  new  business. 
Men  who  want  policies  must  apply  for  them, 
and  their  applications  are  passed  upon  with  a 
view  to  the  desirability  of  the  contract  and  to 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  Equitable  has  grown  slow- 
ly, but  it  has  grown  solidly ;  and  its  income  is 
not  squandered  in  a  mad  scramble  for  more 
policy-holders. 

SOME    SIGNIFICANT    FIGURES. 

Last  year,  twenty-five  leading  companies  of 
the  United  States  wrote  $1,250,000,000  of  new 
insurance.  The  total  of  their  new  policies  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  is  $3,500,000,000,  or  a 
billion  more  than  all  the  insurance  in  force  in 
the  United  States  twenty  years  ago.  The  pre- 
miums paid  on  last  year's  new  business  of 
$1,250,000,000  (or  supposed  to  be  paid)  amounted 
to  about  $50,000,000.  How  much  did  it  cost 
to  get  the  business  ?  Nearly  $43,000,000,  or 
86  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts.     About 


$32,000,000  went  for  commissions  to  solicitors, 
medical  examiners,  etc.,  and  $11,000,000  more 
for  established  agencies,  rents,  advertising, 
printing,  etc.,  after  deducting  25  per  cent,  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  handling  of  old  business. 
These  are  startling  figures.  The  cost  of  new 
business  is  steadily  increasing.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  only  79  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts. 
Now  it  is  86  per  cent.  If  it  goes  on  increasing, 
in  a  short  time  all  of  the  first  year's  income  will 
have  to  go  for  getting  the  policy  written.  That 
is  already  the  case  with  six  of  the  twenty-five 
companies,  and  one  company  paid  out  for  new 
business  all  the  money  that  the  new  business 
brought  in,  and  31  per  cent,  besides.  In  other 
words,  money  belonging  to  a  man  already  a 
policy-holder  was  used  to  coax  another  man  to 
take  out  a  policy. 

MUSHROOM    INSURANCE. 

It  is  obvious  that  life  insurance  companies, 
like  other  business  and  financial  concerns,  ought 
not  to  stand  still.  They  must  grow.  In  life  in- 
surance there  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  new  bus- 
iness should  be  secured.  If  no  new  policy- 
holders come  in,  in  time  the  death  claims  will 
reach  proportions  calculated  to  wind  up  the 
concern.  But  in  securing  growth  company-man- 
agers should  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  rea- 
son.. There  is  no  sense  in  expending  huge  sums 
for  new  business  that  does  not  ^^  stick,"  and 
which  therefore  is  not  worth  writing.  Last  year 
twenty-five  leading  companies  wrote  $1,250,000,- 
000  new  insurance.  But  they  lost  nearly  one- 
half  as  much  through  other  causes  than  death  or 
maturity, — that  is,  by  surrenders  and  lapses.  In 
short,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  are  in- 
duced to  take  out  more  insurance  than  they  can 
afford  to  carry, — for  the  solicitors  and  agents 
are  eager  for  commissions, — and  after  one  or 
two  payments  the  policies  are  permitted  to  lapse. 
The  only  gainer  by  such  business  is  the  solicitor, 
or  agent.  The  company  gains  nothing,  the  in- 
surant gains  nothing,  save  that  his  risk  is  car- 
ried for  a  year  or  two  years,  a  return  to  him 
worth  about  one-fifth  what  he  pays  for  it.  An- 
other large  class  of  policies  are  carried  long 
enough  to  attain  a  surrender  value,  and  here 
the  holders  get  a  little  more  in  return  when  they 
drop  out,  though  the  difference  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  principle.  Every  year,  millions  of  dollars 
are  taken  in  this  way  from  the  pockets  of  peo- 
ple who  can  ill  afford  the  loss.  Last  year,  the 
twenty-five  companies  actually  expended  an 
average  of  $100  to  gain  $1,259  of  insurance  in 
force;  and  that  $1,259  of  '*good"  business 
brings  the  company  in  a  net  income  of  about  $45 
a  year  as  long  as  it  lasts.     The  amount  of  insur- 
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ance  actually  gained  per  hundred  dollars  spent 
for  new  business  is  constantly  diminishing.  Only 
two  years  ago,  it  was  $1,513  per  hundred  dollars  ; 
now  it  is  only  $1/259.  Several  companies,  and 
important  ones  at  that,  actually  show  net  losses 
of  insurance  in  force,  despite  their  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  new  business.  Such  companies 
are  on  the  way  to  ruin.  Yet  the  State  insurance 
oflBcials  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  deal  with 
them  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  mania  for 
bigness,  the  craze  for  forcing  the  business  be- 
yond its  safe  and  natural  limits,  is  a  tremen- 
dous evil  in  American  life  insurance  ;  and  if 
the  managers  will  not  reform  of  their  own  ac- 
cord the  law  should  interpose  and  compel  them 
to  do  so. 

THE    EVIL    OF    REBATES. 

Another  evil  incident  to  this  hot-housing  pro- 
cess is  the  premium  rebate.  In  some  States,  re- 
bates are  illegal,  and  policies  rebated  may  be 
declared  void.  Theoretically,  all  managers  frown 
upon  rebates.  Actually,  nearly  all  companies 
know  that  rebates  are  given  by  their  agents,  and 
they  wink  at  the  sin.  In  one  respect  the  in- 
surance rebate  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  the 
railway  rebate.  It  is  given  to  men  who  **  know 
the  ropes,"  to  smart  business  or  professional 
men  who  are  aware  that  agents  are  so  eager  for 
business  that  they  will  cut  the  first  year's  pre- 
mium 30  or  40  per  cent.,  if  necessary.  Most  of 
these  insurants  can  afford  to  pay  full  premiums. 
But  the  poor  fellows,  the  mechanics  and  farmers 
and  others  who  are  not  in  touch  with  affairs, 
usually  pay  the  full  premium,  which  they  can  ill 
afford  to  do.  This  discrimination  in  favor  of 
well-to-do  insurants  and  against  men  of  small 
means  seeking  to  provide  protection  for  their 
families  out  of  their  slender  salaries  is  unjust, 
indecent,  and  should  be  made  criminal. 

To  such  a  pass  has  it  come  in  this  mad  scram- 
ble for  new  business  that  in  every  city  may  be 
found  many  men  who  carry  their  life  insurance 
simply  from  year  to  year.  By  inducing  several 
companies  to  bid  against  one  another  they  se- 
cure great  reductions  of  the  first-year  premiums, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  permit  their  policies 
to  lapse  and  look  about  for  other  companies  will- 
ing to  take  them  on  at  the  cut  rate.  In  this 
way  they  carry  their  insurance  at  much  less  than 
it  would  cost  to  take  out  policies  and  maintain 
them  year  after  year. 

AN   EXPENSIVE   AOENOY   SYSTEM. 

It  is  true  that  most  insurance  agents  and  so- 
licitors work  hard,  and  only  the  more  fortunate 
of  them  earn  large  incomes.  But  there  are  too 
many  agents  in  the  field  ;  the  soliciting  business 


is  overdone.  Thousands  of  men  who  have  been 
unfortunate  in  other  lines  go  into  life-insurance 
soliciting,  and  most  of  them  find  it  hard  enough 
to  get  along.  We  need  throw  no  stones  at 
the  industrious  solicitors  ;  just  now  they  have 
troubles  enough  of  their  own.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  the  managers  who  place  such  vast  armies 
of  agents  in  the  field  to  drum  for  business, 
making  it  diflBcult  for  any  to  do  well  and  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  bolster  them  up  with 
large  commissions  on  what  business  they  are 
able  to  write.  The  really  fortunate  men  in  the 
soliciting  line  are  the  general  agents  who  con- 
trol certain  territory  and  get  a  commission  on 
every  dollar  of  business  that  passes  through 
their  oflBces  ;  who  get,  not  only  their  first  year's 
commission,  but  each  year  thereafter  take  out 
5  or  7^  per  cent,  commission  on  c  /ery  renewal 
premium.  There  are  general  agents  whose  in- 
come rises  above  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  renewals  alone.  Last  year,  one  New 
York  company  paid  out  $750,000  buying  up 
the  equities  of  agents  in  such  renewals.  All 
this  money, — the  first  commissions  of  50  per 
cent.,  usually,  the  renewal  commissions  of  from 
5  to  7^  per  cent.,  or  the  purchase  of  equities 
therein, — comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  policy- 
holders. It  is  not  with  their  own  money,  but 
with  the  money  of  their  members,  that  the  man- 
agers satiate  their  appetite  for  bigness. 

Every  one  understands  that  the  companies 
cannot  abandon  their  agency  system.  They  must 
solicit  new  business  and  have  the  machinerv  to 
look  after  old  business.  But  there  should  be 
fewer  agencies,  with  smaller  original  commis- 
sions, and  with  the  renewal  commissions  wiped 
out  entirely.  Managers  say  that  if  they  were 
to  stop  soliciting  they  would  get  no  new  busi- 
ness. They  declare  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  human  nature,  at  least  in  this  country,  that  if 
a  man  builds  a  house  or  a  store  he  will  at  once 
seek  fire  insurance  upon  it.  But  the  most  valu- 
able thing  in  that  store  or  domestic  establish- 
ment, the  heart  and  brain  and  moving  force  of 
it, — his  own  life, — ^he  will  never  think  of  assuring 
or  protecting  unless  some  agent  get  after  him 
and  beat  it  into  his  mind.  There  may  be  truth 
in  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  highly  probable  men  do  not 
voluntarily  apply  for  life  insurance  because  they 
have  been  educated  to  the  present  system, — the 
system  in  which  all  the  initiative  comes  from  the 
company  side.  Withdraw  that,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  many  prudent  Americans,  be- 
lievers in  life  insurance,  and  a  large  share  of 
them  needing  it  for  special  family  or  business 
reasons,  would  apply  on  their  own  motion.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes  a  happy  mean  of  moderation  and  pru- 
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dence  which  life-insnrance  management  should 
endeavor  to  find. 

DEFEBRED-DIYIDEKD   POLICIES. 

Another  and  most  serious  economic  weakness 
of  modern  life  insurance  as  it  is  practised  in  this 
country  is  the  large  extent  to  which  the  de- 
ferred-dividend policy  has  been  written.  Of 
late  years,  policies  based  upon  this  principle  have 
constituted  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  new  busi- 
ness put  in  force.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  or  technical  discussion 
of  this  question.  Indeed,  such  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  whole  matter  clear.  The  deferred- 
dividend  policy  is  essentially  a  policy  in  which 
protection  for  the  family  or  dependents  is  min- 
gled with  investment  or  savings  accumulation. 
The  great  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  this  :  "In 
the  old  form  of  insurance,  you  had  to  die  to  win. 
In  this  new  form,  you  may  lay  up  something  for 
yourself,  for  your  declining  years.  Thus,  you 
get  protection  for  your  family  during  the  term  ; 
and  if  you  live  out  the  term  which  you  choose, 
— say,  twenty  years, — ^then  you  have  something 
comfortable  for  your  old  age." 

Naturally,  the  premiums  on  such  policies  are 
higher  than  on  ordinary  life  policies.^  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  term  policies,  and  the  total 
paid  in  must  be  paid  in  fewer  installments. 
Then  there  must  be  a  margin  over  the  actual 
cost  of  carrying,  so  that  the  company  may  have 
the  use  of  the  policy-holder^s  money  through  a 
period  of  years  with  which  to  accumulate  the 
increment  that  is  to  give  him  the  handsome  re- 
sults of  which  the  solicitor  talks  so  glibly  when 
the  business  is  sought.  In  .the  simplest  state- 
ment, the  company  takes  from  the  insurant  so 
much  for  protection  and  so  much  more  as  a  sav- 
ings investment  in  annual  deposits  throughout 
the  term,  usually  twenty  years.  In  case  of 
death  within  twenty  years,  the  insurant's  estate 
or  beneficiaries  get  the  face  value  of  the  policy. 
If  he  surrender  the  policy  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  he  gets  back  a  part  of  the  sum  he  has 
paid  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  carrying,  but 
not  all.  The  remainder  is  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  policies  which  mature.  Hence,  this 
form  of  insurance  is  generally  known  as  semi- 
tontine.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  if  the  in- 
sured survive,  he  is  promised,  in  the  form  of 
"estimates,"  not  in  binding  pledges,  usually, 
what  his  returns  are  to  be.  If  these  "esti- 
mates" were  met  by  performance,  the  return 
would  be  about  half  what  it  should  be, — say,  an 
average  of  1^  or  2  per  cent,  upon  the  sums  in 
excess  of  actual  need  which  the  insurant  has 
paid  in  and  the  company  has  had  the  use  of  at 
interest  compounded. 


DISAPPOINTMENT    AT    RESULTS. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, — hundreds 
of  actual  policy  results  have  been  cited  to  me 
since  I  began  my  investigation  of  insurance, — 
the  insurants  are  disappointed.  They  get  from 
their  matured  policies  all  the  way  from  5  to 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  "estimates."  All 
over  the  country  arises  an  outcry  of  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results  attained  from  these  com- 
bined protection  and  investment  policies,  many 
of  which  are  now  maturing.  Some  pitiful  cases 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention, — men  who 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  meet  premiums,  and  by  this  means 
and  all  sorts  of  self-denials  carrying  their  pol- 
icies through  to  maturity  with  faith  in  the 
"estimates"  made  them  years  ago  and  relying 
upon  their  expected  "  results  "  for  something  to 
ease  their  old  age.  But  when  they  come  to  the 
critical  and  long-awaited  moment, — the  hour  of 
cashing  in, — ^they  find  they  are  to  get  far  less 
than  they  have  been  led  to  believe  they  were  to 
get,  and  that,  after  paying  off  their  loans,  they 
have  not  a  penny  left  to  bless  themselves  with. 

A  man  wants  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
his  family.  The  agent  convinces  him  that  he 
should  take  out  a  policy  which  gives  him,  not 
only  protection,  but  which  saves  up  something 
for  his  own  declining  years.  So  he  takes  a 
twenty-year  semi-tontine  policy.  The  actual 
cost  of  carrying  the  mortality  risk  upon  his  life, 
assuming  him  to  be  of  the  average  of  all  insured 
persons,  is  about  $13  per  year  throughout  the 
twenty  years.  It  is  less  at  the  start,  of  course, 
and  more  at  the  end,  but  $13  is  the  average  for 
the  term.  In  a  purely  mutual  society,  without 
expenses,  this  would  be  his  annual  premium  per 
thousand.  But  of  course  there  must  be  ex- 
penses. So  his  premium  is  "  loaded  "  up  to  $25 
per  thousand,  the  additional  $12  covering  the 
expenses  less  the  value  of  his  money,  of  which 
the  company  is  to  have  the  use  at  compound  in- 
terest throughout  the  period.  The  outcome  is 
that  the  insurant  pays,  roughly,  $25  per  thou- 
sand for  protection  and  expenses  and  $15  ad- 
ditional as  an  investment  of  his  savings.  At 
the  end  of  the  twenty  years  ho  should  get  back 
the  value  of  his  $15  per  year  at  compound  in- 
terest. But  he  never  or  rarely  does.  And  the 
result  is  almost  invariably  disappointing  because 
of  obvious  conditions  which  make  disappoint- 
ment inevitable. 

GOOD    FOR    PROTECTION,    POOR   SA VINOS-BANKS. 

"What  chance  would  a  man  have  to  secure 
good  results  from  a  deposit  of  $40  per  year  in  a 
savings-bank  if  the  solicitor  who  induces  him  to 
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make  the  deposits  were  to  get  50  per  cent,  of 
the  first  year's  deposit  for  merely  carrying  the 
money  down  to  the  bank  ?  And  then  if  the 
solicitor  or  his  principal,  tie  general  agent,  were 
to  get  7^  per  cent,  of  each  subsequent  deposit 
for  doing  a  like  service  ?  And  if,  including 
those  *' rake-offs"  already  mentioned,  the  entire 
expense  of  the  company  management  were  to 
amount  to-  25  per  cent,  of  all  deposits  each  year  ? 
This  is  approximately  what  happens  to  the 
savings  features  of  life  insurance.  The  man 
who  carries  such  a  policy  is  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  results.  The  company  is  not 
organized  to  do  that  sort  of  business  and  do  it 
advantageously.  Its  expenses  are  too  high  ;  it 
allows  too  much  to  the  solicitors  who  bring  in 
the  depositors.  Insurance  for  protection  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  American  faith.  We  all 
believe  in  it.  Few  men  are  rich  enough  or 
secure  enough  in  their  fortune  and  income  to 
be  able  prudently  to  carry  their  own  life  risks. 
They  must  join  a  great  society  to  mutualize  the 
burden.  For  this  privilege  they  have  to  pay  a 
pretty  stiff  price, — at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
than  they  should  pay, — simply  because  managing 
cost  is  too  high.  But  they  feel  that  they  must 
have  insurance  ;  that  they  must  have  protec- 
tion for  their  dependents  ;  and,  under  protest, 
they  pay  the  bill.  In  the  satisfaction  they  get 
out  of  it,  in  the  knowledge  that  their  wives  and 
children  are  protected  against  want,  they  find 
compensation  even  if  their  intelligence  tells 
them  that  the  cost  is  unnecessarily  high.  But 
insurance  as  a  savings-bank  is  another  question. 
It  is  not  a  good  savings-bank.  It  cannot  be  as 
life  insurance  is  now  conducted. 

THB    WORST    FORM    OF    INSURANCE. 

Hence,  there  has  arisen  a  great  demand  for 
abandonment  of  the  deferred-dividend  policy, 
or  for  dividends  payable  annually,  or  at  least 
once  in  a  few  years.  Wisconsin,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  able  insurance  superintendent, 
has  enacted  a  law  requiring  division  of  the  sur- 
plus once  in  five  years  at  the  furthest.  Other 
States  are  likely  to  take  similar  action.  Public 
opinion  is  turning  against  the  deferred-dividend 
policy.  Leading  companies  are  preparing  to 
abandon  it,  or  at  least  to  minimize  it.  Hereto- 
fore, some  of  them  have  given  their  agents 
higher  commissions  on  this  class  of  policies 
than  on  ordinary  life, — a  premium  upon  the 
worst  form  of  insurance, — and  the  natural  re- 
sult has  been  that  agents  have  pressed  it  upon 
the  public.  The  managers  did  this  deliberately, 
well  aware  of  the  economic  weakness  of  the 
method,  because  they  wanted  to  build  up  their 
p,lready  great  assets  and  surplus.     The  deferred - 


dividend  policy  has  largely  contributed  to  heap 
ing  up  the  enormous  assets  of  American  com- 
panies, now  amounting  to  more  than  two  billions 
of  dollars.  Vastly  more  than  any  other  form 
of  insurance  has  it  piled  up  surpluses  or  special 
funds  (accumulations  above  the  legal  reserve 
held  to  protect  policies)  amounting  in  42  impor- 
tant companies  to  the  amazing  total  of  $320,- 
000,000.  Of  these  42  companies,  22  are  capi- 
tal-stock companies,  and  their  surpluses, — or 
special  funds  as  they  are  called  in  some  cases, — 
aggregate  $137,000,000.  As  to  a  part  of  this 
vast  sum,  there  still  exists  the  unsettled  question 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  policy-holders  or  to 
the  stockholders  ;  that  is,  legally,  for  in  morals 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  every  dollar 
of  it  is  the  property  of  the  policy-holders,  who 
have  contributed  to  it  from  their  toil  and  sweat 
and  self-denial. 

PREMIUMS    SHOULD    BE    REDUCED. 

Under  any  conservative  system  of  insurance 
the  companies  must  take  more  from  their  policy- 
holders than  the  actual  expense  and  mortality 
cost.  There  must  be  a  margin  for  contingencies 
and  fluctuations.  Hence,  any  form  of  policy  in- 
evitably embraces  a  small  percentage  of  savings 
on  the  part  of  the  insurant.  The  deferred-div- 
idend policy  simply  makes  that  percentage  much 
higher  than  it  should  be.  It  magnifies  the  sav- 
ings feature.  Better  than  dividends  returned 
annually,  or  every  five  years,  which  means  sim- 
ply that  the  companies  pay  back  that  which  they 
have  collected  over  and  above  what  they  ac- 
tually needed,  would  it  be  not  to  take  the  money 
from  the  policy-holders  in  the  first  place,  but  to 
leave  it  in  their  pockets.  Of  course,  this  can- 
not be  done  absolutely.  There  must  be  a  small 
margin.  But  American  life  insurance  is  now 
more  than  half  a  century  old.  It  should  by  this 
time  be  settled  into  safe  and  sure  channels,  sta- 
tistical, financial,  actuarial.  There  is  no  longer 
any  valid  excuse  for  collecting  premiums  rang- 
ing more  than  a  few  per  cent,  above  the  com 
bined  mortality  and  expense  cost,  and  the  latter 
should  be  materially  reduced. 

As  for  the  deferred -dividend  policy  and  all  of 
that  kidney,  embracing  savings  features  in  ad- 
dition to  protection,  they  are  false  and  injurious. 
They  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  they 
should  go.  Public  opinion  and  the  best  insur- 
ance leadership  is  turning  against  them.  There 
is  only  one  word  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  and 
that  word  I  shall  say.  Many  men  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced and  constituted  that  they  will  not 
save.  They  live  up  to  their  incomes.  If  an  in- 
surance company  does  not  lead  them  to  save 
something  year  by  year,  every  penny  will  be 
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wasted.  By  inducing  such  men  to  take  out 
policies  with  savings  features  attached,  and  then 
through  the  desire  to  protect  their  families  put 
something  aside  for  the  future,  the  deferred- 
dividend  policy  has  helped' thousands  of  families 
to  an  accumulation,  whereas  without  it  there 
would  have  been  nothing  but  waste  from  year 
to  year.  Obviously,  it  is  better  for  a  man  who 
can  save  something  to  do  it,  even  if  he  has  to 
pay  a  smart  agent  a  commission  for  showing 
him  how,  than  to  go  on  saving  nothing  what- 
ever. 

REFORMS   ARB    OOHINO. 

American  life  insurance  costs  too  much  because 
management  is  too  expensive.  I  think  I  am  able 
to  say  that  during  the  next  five  years  the  man- 
agers themselves  will  take  the  lead  in  making 
insurance  cheaper.  The  deferred-dividend  policy 
is  to  be  gradually  pushed  into  the  background. 
Economies  are  to  be  introduced.  The  vast  ac- 
cumulations are  to  be  paid  back  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  heretofore  to  the  people  whose  prop- 
erty they  are.  At  the  present  time,  American 
life  insurance  companies  have  a  loaning  power 
of  enormous  extent,  and  they  are  piling  up  their 
assets  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  yearly.  It  is  high  time  to  check  that 
crescendo  movement  and  to  start  in  the  other 
direction.  Already  big  insurance  companies  are 
tempting  prizes  to  promoters,  corporation  manip- 
ulators, and  speculators.  Nearly  all  the  large 
companies  in  New  York  are  in  Wall  Street 
groups  and  actually  under  the  direction  of  cliques 
of  bankers  or  financiers.  The  Equitable  is  not 
the  only  stock  company  whose  shares  are  held 
at  a  valuation  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  their 
worth  figured  on  their  legal  dividend  earn- 
ings, and  the  fact  that  financiers  are  willing  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  them  indicates  unmistakably 
that  control  of  the  companies  is  worth  having 
for  reasons  not  directly  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  policy-holders. 

Just  now  life- insurance  management  in  New 
York  City  is  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  My 
investigaMons  have  convinced  me  that  there  are 
other  companies  besides  the  Equitable  in  which 
evil  practices  have  obtained  with  the  knowledge, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
responsible  managers.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
mention  names.  But  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
will  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  company's  affairs, 
learn  the  whole  truth,  unpleasant  though  it  may 
be,  and  apply  the  proper  remedy,  in  legislation 
that  shall  better  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose 
future  is  involved  in  this  "sacred  trust."    There 


are  companies  in  New  York  City  which  should 
be  wound  up  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  fit  to  go  on. 
The  longer  they  continue,  the  more  harm  will 
they  do.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  quite  a 
number  of  small  companies  scattered  through- 
out the  country,-^ — concerns  which  by  no  pos- 
sibility can  give  adequate  return  to  their 
members,  and  which  exist,  apparently,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  fat  pickings  for  the 
men  who  are  in  control  of  them. 

SHALL  WK  HAVE  FEDERAL  REOULATION  ?    _ 

The  remedy  for  existing  ills  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  prescribe.  Undoubtedly  the  tendency  of.  the 
times  is  strongly  toward  federal  regulation  and 
control.  It  is  safe  to  say.  that  in  his  next  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  President  Roosevelt 
will  renew  his  former  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  should  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
federal  legislation  regulating  interstate  insur- 
ance. He  will  probably  go  further  now  and 
recommend  actual  legislation  designed  to  test 
the  question  of  Congressional  jurisdiction  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  several  occasions  in  the 
past  the  Court  held  that  insurance  was  not  com- 
merce. If  this  decision  stand,  of  course,  the 
Congress  is  debarred  from  action.  At  the  time 
the  Court  so  held,  its  tendency  was  toward  nar- 
row construction,  while  of  late  years  the  tend- 
ency has  been  the  other  way, — toward  broad  in- 
terpretation of  federal  powers  in  dealing  with 
, interstate  commerce.  Hence,  there  is  at  least 
ground  for  hope  that  a  federal  insurance  law 
may  be  enacted  that  will  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
high  tribunal.  Besides,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  to  reverse  itself.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered possible  that  insurance  policies  may  be 
regarded,  if  not  commerce,  as  the  instruments 
of  commerce,  and  thus  fall  under  federal  juris- 
diction in  line  with  one  of  the  more  important 
of  the  series  of  interstate-commerce  judgments 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

WEAKNESS    OF   STATE    SUPERVISION. 

President  Roosevelt's  feeling,  we  may  be  sure, 
is  that  insurance  regulation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  naturally,  and  must  in  time  inevita- 
bly become,  a  part  of  that  policy  of  his  which  has 
occupied  so  much  of  his  and  the  public's  atten- 
tion since  he  entered  the  White  House, — the 
policy  of  bringing  all  public  corporations  which 
transact  business  throughout  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  federal  statutes.  If  he  decide 
to  make  a  campaign  for  such  control  of  life  in- 
surance, as  he  is  quite  likely  to  do,  he  will  not 
lack  popular  support.  Throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  conviction  that  we  shall  never  have 
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competent  inspection  and  regulation  of  these 
companies  till  the  work  is  done  from  Washing- 
ton rather  than  from  the  State  capitals.  State 
inspection  is  generally  involved  in  politics, 
and  very  few  States  have  a  competent  life-insur- 
ance administration.  Too  often  State  inspection 
is  a  mere  auditing  of  books,  perfunctorily,  and  a 
certificate  that  they  are  straight,  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  all  that  lies  underneath  and  be- 
hind the  bookkeeping.  In  New  York,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  States,  since  nearly  one-half 
of  all  the  life  insurance  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  within  its  borders,  the  inspection  is  notori- 
ously influenced  by  political,  and  even  by  per- 
sonal, considerations.  The  public  would  never 
have  known  of  the  malfeasance  in  the  Equitable 
if  the  men  who  were  behind  the  greedy  schemes 
had  not  quarreled  among  themselves  ;  the  State 
insurance  superintendent  would  never  have  found 
it  out.  The  State  superintendent  did  prosecute 
a  vigorous  inquiry  when  public  opinion  had  once 
aroused,  but  even  then  his  zeal  was  ascribed  by 
many  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had  bought 
control  of  the  stock  is  a  possible  political  rival 
of  the  present  "  boss"  of  the  State^  while  an  emi- 
nent financier  and  friend  of  that  "  boss  "  had  him- 
self tried  to  buy  the  majority  stock  and  failed. 

There  are  plenty  of  life-insurance  managers 
of  influence  who  proclaim  their  friendliness  to 
federal  supervision.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
an  easy  task  to  secure  that  great  step  forward, 
provided  the  constitutional  difficulties  can  be 
got  over.  But  the  truth  is  that  most  of  the» 
managers  who  profess  to  favor  federal  super- 
vision do  so  only  because  they  are  weary  of 
the  multitudinous  and  diverse  State  laws  and 
exactions,  and  because  they  hope  to  substitute 
federal  control  and  thus  have  but  a  single  gov- 
ernment agency  to  reckon  with.  The  sort  of  fed- 
eral supervision  they  actually  favor  would  not 
meet  the  wishes  nor  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holders. They  want  an  easy-going,  complacent 
federal  supervision.  The  public  wants  laws 
regulating  insurance  companies  like  those  which 
govern  national  banks,  and  an  inspection  and 
supervision  like  those  provided  in  the  national 
banking  act.  This  is  an  effective  supervision, 
on  the  whole,  far  removed  from  political  int(»r- 
ference.     It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  scheme 


of  espionage  and  regulation  can  be  made.  It 
is  an  inspection  and  control  with  which  national 
bank  officers  dare  not  trifle.  If  it  were  applied 
to  life  insurance  and  to  trust  companies,  the 
managers  of  life  insurance  companies  and  trust 
companies  would  at  once  suppress  many  of  the 
shady  practices  now  all  too  common  among 
them. 

THE    PRESENT    I^TY    OF   P0LIGT-H0LDEB8. 

Frankly,  it  seems  a  long  road  to  such  federal 
supervision.  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  While  waiting  for  it,  there  is  no  better  rem- 
edy to  apply  to  life-insurance  ills  than  the  power 
of  public  opinion.  Policy-holders  should  con- 
tinue the  alertness  into  which  they  have  been 
roused  by  the  Equitable  disclosures.  They 
sliould  not  again  go  to  sleep  in  fancied  security. 
It  is  within  their  power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  managers.  The  public  should  first  in- 
form itself  as  to  insurance  and  get  out  from 
behind  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  indifference. 
Then  it  should  refuse  insurance  which  is  not  of- 
fered in  sound  form  and  under  wholesome  aus- 
pices. It  should  frown  upon  extravagance  and 
wastefulness.  II  should  eschew  the  deferred- 
dividend  policy.  It  should  demand  cheaper  in- 
surance, made  cheaper  through  retrenchment  and 
economy.  It  should  stir  up  State  inspectors  to 
more  zealous  work.  Policy-holders  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  success  of  life  insurance,  and 
if  they  will  rouse  themselves  they  can  do  much  to 
protect  themselves.  They  can  reach  the  general 
agents  with  their  demands  for  reform.  They 
can  reach  the  managers  themselves  through 
letter-writing  and  through  vigilant  exercise  of 
their  proxy  rights  in  all  mutual  companies. 
They  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
newspapers  to  give  the  public  information  about 
life  insurance,  its  economic  faults  as  well  as  its 
sensational  scandals.  They  can  promote  a  pub- 
lic opinion  and  an  intelligent  public  discrimina- 
tion between  good  life  insurance  companies  and 
bad  ones  which  will  bring  the  managers  to  their 
senses.  All  life-insurance  managers  are  afraid 
of  public  opinion.  Those  who  manage  good 
companies  fear  they  will  be  classed  with  the 
bad  ones.  And  the  bad  ones  are  trembling  lest 
they  be  found  out. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


PAUL  MORTON,— HUMAN  DYNAMO. 


AMONG   all    the    uewspaper    and 
sketchee  of  Paul  Morton,  tlie  ne\ 


the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Dutli 
more  readal>le  has  appeared  than  tlie  article  c 
tributed  to  the  October  Cosmopnlilun  by  Edwin 
LeHrre,  the  author  of  "Wall  Street  Stories," 
who  characterizes  Mr.  Morton  as  a  typical  man 
of  the  West  and  endows  his  hero  with  few  or  no 
attributes  not  shared  by  countless  oilier  Western 
men  of  similar  antecedents  and  training. 

He  is  a  Westerner.  Not  enough  EoHtem  men  know 
what  that  meann.  Hettjr  Qreen,  whose  son  lives  In 
Texas,  and  who  has  traveled  extensively  and  lived  Iodk 
enough  and  made  money  enough  to  know  what  she  is 
talking  about,  said  once:  "In  the  West,  men  are  bad 
only  on  the  surface.  In  Wall  Street,  they  are  bad  clear 
through."  In  the  West,  big  men  do  things  and  wish  to 
keep  on  doing  them,  and  other  people  hope  they  will. 
In  the  East,  big  men  do  things,  and  wish  to  keep  on 
doing  tbem,  and  other  people  pray  they  won't.  In  the 
West,  men  big  and  little  want  no  favors,  only  a  square 
deal.  In  the  East,  the  big  men,  in  the  matter  of  deal, 
want  nothing  but  favors  from  political  "friends"  and 
presidents  of  flnancial  inatitutions,  and  of  all  the  Com- 
mandments keep  In  mind  only  the  eleventh,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  found  out."  Pnnl  Morton  came  from  the 
West.  There  he  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  Atchison, 
rebaten  or  no  rebates.  He  is  now  in  the  East.  Let  us 
see  whether  he  will  rehabilitate  the  Equitable,  Wall 
Street  or  no  Wall  Street. 

A    WESTERN    RAILBOAD    HAN. 

Paul  Morton  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  President  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  originator  of  "Arbor 
Day,"  who  wbb  a  Nebraska  pioneer  lung  before 
the  days  of  railroads  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
As  Mr.  LefSvre  puts  it,  Paul  Morton  "began 
being  a  hustler  and  a  Westerner  long  before  he 
was  born." 

Panl  Morton,  the  second  son,  la  forty-eight  years  old. 
When  he  reached  the  ripe  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  of- 
fered him  the  choice  between  going  to  college  and  going 
to  work.  Paul  elected  to  go  to  work.  Why  f  Because 
his  elder  brother  had  gone  Into  the  linking  business 
and  was  making  a  success  of  it.  It  was  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  full  force  of  Paul  Morton's 
decision  is  not  grasped  until  the  unintelligent  reader 
Is  Informed  that  this  elder  brother  was  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  Paul.  Joy  Morton  was  seventeen  and  a 
half,  and  already  had  done  enough  to  show  he  was  walk- 
ing sncceasward.  So  Paul  Morton  went  to  work  for  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad.   It  lathe  false 


note  in  Paul  Morton's  business  career  that  be  started 
HR  ofBce-boy.  It  sounds  too  good  to  Iw  true,  too  old 
fashioned.  But  that's  what  he  did.  He  began  on  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  borrowed  five  dollars  a  month 


from  his  father  in  order  to  pay  his  board  at  a  decent 
eating-house.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  was 
made  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Burlington 
system.  He  had  a  phenomenal  memory,— nobody  con- 
sulted the  rate  schedule  when  he  was  around  ;  they 
nierely  asked  bim  and  he  told  them.  His  grasp  on  the 
traffic  business  was  remarkable.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
mode  gener^  passenger  agent.  Not  long  afterward  he 
was  appointed  general  freight  agent.  In  18S7,  at  the 
time  of  the  strike,  he  was  the  Burlington's  official 
spokesman  for  publication.  Nobody,  not  the  president 
nor  the  vice-presidents  nor  the  directors,  was  permitted 
to  say  a  word  to  the  newspapers.  The  reporters  were 
directed  to  Panl  Morton  if  they  wished  to  ask  questions, 
and  he  answered  them.  He  was  not  a  college  man ;  the 
Burlinji^ton  is  his  alma  mater.  You  would  not  think 
of  a  railroad  as  atraining-schoel  for  diplomats,  but  that 
is  what  Morton  ^ae  at  thlrt.v, — a  competent  railroad 
man  and  a  diplomat.  He  "ilid  things;"  also  he  could 
talk  intelligently.  Newspaper  men  who  have  had  occa- 
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sion  to  listen  to  older  and  more  prominent  men,  men  of 
wide  experience  in  varioua  walks  of  life,  will  know 
what  a  man  of  thirty  most  be  who  talked  day  after  day 
and  never  lied  and  never  equivocated,  and  yet  never 
made  a  break.  That's  the  remarkable  thing  about 
Western  men  who  have  not  had  a  collegiate  education. 
They  have  self-reliance,  keen  observation,  a  contempt 
for  pettiness,  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating  forms 
of  polite  diction  even  while  preserving  a  picturesque  in- 
dividuality of  spoken  speech  ;  also  the  American  sense 
of  humor.  All  this  and  the  ability  to  work,— veritable 
human  dsmamos. 

Paul  Morton  stayed  with  the  Burlington  until  1890, 
when  he  went  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
as  vice-president.  When  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
organized Atchison  road  was  offered  to  Mr.  Ripley, 
he  accepted,  provided  the  directors  would  make  Paul 
Morton  vice-president  and  his  active  assistant.  He 
knew  Morton,  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  knew  what 
he  had  done  while  they  were  both  on  the  Burlington. 

The  Atchison  had  been  reorganized,  but  it  needed 
what  was  far  harder  to  accomplish,— rehabilitation. 
It  was  out  of  a  receiver's  hands,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did 
not  pay  its  debts  promptly,  and  it  did  not  keep  its 
promises.  It  granted  rebates,  as  the  other  roads  did, 
but  it  did  not  make  good  when  the  time  came,  not 
because  it  was  wrong  to  give  rebates,  but  because  it 
needed  the  tainted  money.  It  had  no  credit.  It  was 
unpopular  with  shippers.  Paul  Morton's  position  was, 
as  he  himself  described  it,  that  of  business-getter  for 
the  road ;  and  he  got  his  share.  To  be  sure,  in  1806  the 
industrial  pendulum  had  touched  the  lowest  point  and 
was  about  to  swing  the  other  way.  It  was  practically 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  period  of  depression. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  1896,  the  gross 
earnings  were  $28,990,597,  the  expenses  of  operating 
$22,071,275,  and  net  earnings  of  less  than  $7,000,000. 
Five  years  later,  the  gross  income  was  $54,474,828,  the 
operating  expense  $82,202,045,  and  the  net  earnings 
$22,211,875.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  be  a  holder  of 
Atchison  stocks  in  1896,  and  great  luck  in  1901.  Its 
adjustment  bonds  were  selling  then  at  thirty  cents  on 
the  dollar.    They  have  sold  at  their  face  value  since. 

THE    QOSPEL    OF   WORK. 

Young  Morton  rose  rapidly  in  the  railroad 
oflBce  where  he  began  as  oflBce-boy  at  sixteen. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  ;  at  forty-six  he  was 
a  grandfather.  He  is  a  big  man,  tall  and  well 
built,  but  quick  and  decisive  in  his  movements. 
He  has  worked  hard  all  his  life.  Mr.  Lefevre 
classifies  him  among  the  '^  men  who  do  things, 
do  them  well,  and  do  them  for  a  salary." 

Morton  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  working;  the 
busier  he  is,  the  happier  he  feels.  He  is  of  that  blessed 
Western  type  of  man  who  will  tackle  any  job  and  can- 
not rest  until  it  is  done.  To  leave  it  unfinished  is  to 
be  made  unhappy,  uncomfortable,  conducive  to  in- 
somnia ;  and  it  is  scientific  work,  good,  sound  brain 
work,  and  not  mere  gluttony  for  labor,— the  kind  of 
man,  in  short,  who  will  invent  labor-saving  devices,  not 
to  save  labor,  but  to  enable  the  same  number  of  men  to 
accomplish  twice  as  much  as  before.  He  tries  to  finish 
all  his  day's  work  every  day,  and  the  amount  he  has  to 
do  is  enormous.    He  has  relays  of  secretaries.    He 


works  all  day  in  his  office,  but  there  are  too  many  peo> 
pie  who  must  be  seen  and  listened  to,  who  use  up  much 
time.  There  are  letters  to  write  and  instmctions  to 
give,  so  after  leaving  his  office  he  goes  home,  dines,  and 
an  hour  afterward  is  working,  reading  letters,  dictat- 
ing answers,  et  cetera^  until  nddnight.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  starts  for  his  office,  he  has  kept  another 
secretary  busy  an  hour  or  two.  This  gospel  of  work 
may  be  the  gospel  of  a  fanatic  or  of  a  Russell  Sage,  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  Morton  is  not 
paid  on  a  percentage  basis,  nor  by  piecework,  and  that 
he  is  not  only  a  very  clear-headed  man,  but  a  very 
strong  one,  physically,  who  has  always  been  a  human 
dynamo.  To  be  sure,  he  is  now  receiving  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  per  working  day. 
He  doubtless  earns  it.  Other  presidents  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  receive  more.  They  may  be  -abler. 
They  will  not  work  harder.  The  day's  routine  of  the 
man  must  be  interesting.  How  can  he  work  to  entitle 
him  to  say  he  can  earn  more  than  fifty  clerks?  What 
can  he  do  f  He  is  the  head  of  the  company ;  he  Is  the 
foreman.  He  gets  work  out  of  others.  He  obtains  re- 
sults.   The  ability  to  do  this  is  rare.    He  has  it. 

MR.    MORTON    AS    A   DIPLOMAT. 

Mr.  Morton  was  the  chief  <<  business-getter " 
for  the  Atchison,  and  he  had  to  b'e  a  <*  busi- 
ness politician,  a  railroad  diplomat." 

I  should  say  that  the  diplomacy  of  Paul  Morton 
might  lack  the  finesse  of  certain  Eastern  financiers, 
but  that  it  is  more  refreshing,  more  direct,  and  accom- 
plishes its  object  probably  more  completely,  and  cer- 
tainly more  quickly,  than  the  other  kind.  His  is  the 
Western  attitude,  which  assumes  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  good.  He  can  be  a  good  fellow,  therefore,  be- 
cause he  is  normal  and  healthy  and  an  optimist,  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  His  diplomacy  in  business  is  that 
of  the  Westerners,  to  wit :  '*  The  majority  of  people 
are  square.  I'm  square.  PU  tell  the  truth  bluntly 
and  I'll  hear  the  truth  bluntly.  If  we  agree,  very  well. 
If  we  can't  agree  on  all  points,  let  us  agree  on  as  many 
as  we  can."  Such  men  have  no  time  to  waste  in  spar- 
ring for  an  opening  or  in  artistically  producing  erro- 
neous impressions.  They  don't  do  business  in  a  subtle 
way,  nor  by  indirection,  because  they  have  so  much  to 
do  before  they  die.  Men  have  fooled  Morton  time  and 
again.  No  one  man  has  ever  fooled  him  twice.  He 
bears  this  in  mind  when  he  is  *' sizing  up"  strangers, 
for  he  is  not  ashamed  if  one  fools  him  once.  But  the 
second  time  the  man  tries  he  might  better  have  tackled 
a  live  wire.  I  thought  once  he  might  be  vindictive- 
he  was  so  utterly  without  the  sentimentalism  that  even 
Wall  Street  men  sometimes  show.  I  said:  'Td  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  If  I  knew  you  intimately,  I 
should  not  have  to  ask  it.  But  there  is  no  use  in  ask- 
ing unless  you  answer  with  absolute  frankness." 

"Ask  it,"  he  said,  very  quickly. 

"How  do  you  feel  toward  people  who  get  the  better 
of  you?" 

"  My  fault  for  letting  them.    Why  feel  f ' ' 

"  If  a  man  should  say  something  mean  about  you  ?  " 

*  *  Ixx>k  here.  Success  is  like  the  sunshine, — ^it  brings 
the  rattlesnakes  out.  They  can't  help  being  rattle- 
snakes, can  they?    What's  the  use  of  getting  angry?*' 

"Revenge?" 

"Bosh!" 
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THE  COST  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  insurance  discussion  is  an  article  on 
"The  Cost  of  Life  Insurance,"  by  Allan  H. 
Willett,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (New  York)  for  September. 
This  is  a  scholarly  survey  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  valuable  tables  exhibiting  the  expenses  of 
twenty-four  leading  American  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  year  1903. 

On  the  question  of  "  deferred  dividend  "  poli- 
cies, which  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  op  Reviews  by  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man,  Mr.  Willett  says : 

Snch  policies  are  falliug  into  deserved  disrepute  and 
are  in  direct  violation  of  sound  insurance  principles, 
introducing  an  additional  element  of  uncertainty  into 
a  business  whose  one  purpose  should  be  to  eliminate 
uncertainty.  The  claim  sometimes  put  forward  that 
they  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  insurance  by  taking 
from  those  who  die  early,  and  so  pay  few  premiums, 
and  giving  to  those  who  live  long  and  pay  many  pre- 
miums, is  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of 
the  prmciples  of  insurance.  The  premium  pays  for 
protection,  not  for  the  indemnity.  In  the  case  of  level- 
premium  life  insurance,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  those  who  die  early  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  live  long  that  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  paying  an  excessive  price  for  their  protec- 
tion, measured  by  the  excess  of  the  level  premium  over 
the  natural  premium  at  their  age. 

The  funds  left  in  the  hands  of  Insurance  companies 
by  holders  of  deferred-dividend  and  semi-tontine  poli- 
cies are  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  It  seems 
to  be  the  legal  rule  that  when  these  funds  have  been 
definitely  apportioned  by  formal  act,  and  each  man's 
share  placed  to  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
the  title  passes  to > the  policy-holder;  but  where  the 
funds  are  carried  as  an  undivided  deferred-dividend 
reserve  the  individual  policy-holder  has  no  legal  claim 
to  any  share  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  a  special  tax  is  imi)osed  upon  the 
surplus  of  life  insurance  companies,  the  companies 
Insist  upon  calling  this  reserve  a  liability,  and  their 


claim  has  been  allowed.  Not  the  least  objection  to  the 
deferred-dividend  form  of  policy  is  the  fact  that  it 
increases  unnecessarily  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  leaves  a  wide  margin  of  avail- 
able resources  at  their  disposal. 

COST,   AS    WELL    AS    PREMIUMS,    SHOULD    BE    LOWEB. 

After  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  elements  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  modern  life  insurance, 
this  writer  concludes  : 

Whether  we  reach  our  results  by  an  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  the  income  of  insurance  companies  and  the 
relation  of  each  element  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
theoretically  assigned  or  examine  directly  the  gain  and 
loss  account  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  same  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  premium  rates  are 
unnecessarily  high.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  ex- 
perience of  twenty-four  companies  shows  a  saving  on 
mortality  of  over  20  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  interest 
earnings  of  nearly  or  quite  1  per  cent.,  and  a  generous 
profit  from  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies,  while  the 
loading  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  business.  The  gain  and  loss  exhibit  indicates  that 
but  for  the  depreciation  of  securities  during  the  year 
1908  the  insurance  operations  of  that  year  would  have 
brought  in  to  the  companies  a  profit  of  more  than  forty 
million  dollars  to  be  returned  to  the  policy-holders  or 
added  to  the  surplus.  With  no  improvement  in  the 
methods  and  practices  of  insurance  companies,  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  in  premium  rates  is 
possible  for  a  company  managed  with  average  care  and 
efficiency,  and  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

But  to  bring  insurance  rat«s  down  to  the  present 
cost  level  is  only  half  enough.  The  cost  itself  ought  to 
be  lowered.  It  is  demonstrable  that  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  insurance  companies  tend  to  increase  their  mor- 
tality loss,  that  a  higher  net  rate  of  interest  could  be 
secured  on  their  investments,  and  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  often  extravagantly  high.  Improve- 
ment in  any  of  these  particulars  would  materially  lower 
the  cost  of  insurance,  and  make  possible  a  further  re- 
duction in  premium  rates,  resulting  in  a  wider  utiliza- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  insurance  by  people  of  small  or 
moderate  income. 


SHALL  THE  DOLLAR'S  PEDIGREE  DEFEAT  ITS  DESTINY? 


SUCH  is  Dr.  Graham  Taylor's  phrasing  of  the 
question  involved  in  the  resolution  bearing 
on  "  tainted  money  "  offered  by  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  for  discussion  at  the  Seattle  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  last  month.  Dr.  Taylor 
devotes  to  this  subject  an  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  his  magazine,  the  Commons 
(Chicago).  This  expression  of  opinion  derives 
added  significance  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Taylor 
holds  the  professorship  of  sociology  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.     In  his  view,  the  ques- 


tion at  issue  is  the  purely  practical  one  for  ad- 
ministrators of  trust  funds, — "how  far  and  how 
long  are  personal  qualities  so  inherent  in"  prop- 
erty as  to  involve  moral  responsibility  for  its  ac- 
qusition  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  hold 
it  in  trust  for  public  use  ?  " 

The  line  of  Dr.  Taylor's  argument  is  indicated 
by  the  following  questions  : 

Are  trustees  of  permanent  institutions,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  causes  that  serve  the  future,  warranted 
in  judging  only  the  personal  antecedents  of  accumu- 
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Iat«d  resource  f  Have  the;  no  right  to  regard  property 
Hs  a  social  product,  to  the  creation  and  accumulation 
of  which  man^  others  bealdes  Its  legal  possessor  have 
contributed?  Are  they  not  bound  to  look  further  than 
to  what  maj'  just  now  be  thought  of  its  present  owner  T 
Do  not  the  interests  of  the  future  with  which  they  are 
Intrusted  demand  that  they  anticipate  the  changed  at- 
titude which  a  day  may  bring  forth  toward  the  property 
applicable  to  public  nseF  If  it  be  argued  that  money 
unworthily  acquired  may  not  be  solicited  or  accepted 
from  its  acquirer,  does  It  not  follow  that  it  ia  not  to  be 


received  at  bis  bequest  f  Can  il,  then,  neither  be  given 
nor  bequeathed  by  him  (or  good  purposea,  but  only  for 
evileudsf  Thus  to  creat«  vested  funds  (or  perpetuating 
wrong  by  refnsing  to  divert  tbem  toward  the  right 
seems  to  be  the  very  self-etnltlflcation  of  tboae  wbo  hold 
in  trust  any  future  good. 

Dr.  Taylor  holds  that  the  precedent  sought  to 
be  established  by  the  protest  against  receiving 
money  "  generally  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  methods  morally  reprehensible  and  socially 
injurious "  would  in  all  consistency  and  justice 
require  the  investigation  and  judgment  of  each 
gift. 

If  this  Is  conceded  to  be  impracticable,  the  Income 
from  certain  ostracized  sources  would  surely  have  to  be 
designated,  traced,  and  dlstingnlshed  from  that  pro- 
duced by  other  unquestionable  sources  of  gain.  But 
everyone  knows  how  indistlngulshably  the  Joint  product 
iilentlAes  lu  constituent  resources.  This  is  the  fact 
even  in  the  case  at  issue.  Moreover,  the  pedigree  of  the 
peony,  as  well  as  the  lineage  of  the  dollar,  would  prove 
to  be  a  very  equivocal  heritage  tntia  a  very  mixed 
ancestry  If  the  income  of  every  Institution  or  person 
were  subject«d  to  a  strict  genealogical  test. 

If,  then,  it  ia  possible  neither  to  discriiainate 
etween  individual  donors  nor  to  eradicate  the 
inconsistency  by  any  concerted  effort  that  go<;a 
to  its  source,  the  conclusion  is  that  adminiatra- 
tors  of  public  trust  funds  are  compelled  to  de- 
cide only  whether  the  acceptance  of  money 
involves  any  preventable  compromise  with  evil. 
It  is  their  duty  to  put  to  good  public  use  such 
property  aa  can  he  accepted  without  expressly 
condoning  any  offense  of  acquisition,  or  without 
abjuring  their  right  to  condemn  it 


WHAT  ARE  t>ORTO  RICO'S  NEEDS? 


IN  the  recent  discussion  of  Porto  Rico's  situa- 
tion more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
island's  alleged  political  ills  than  on  those  of  &□ 
economic  nature.  An  article  written  by  the  late 
Gen.  Roy  Stone  and  published  in  the  North 
American  lieview  tor  September  attempts  to  show 
how  the  decline  in  Porto  Rico's  export  trade  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  are 
to  be  traced  to  unfortunate  legislation  enacted 
by  our  Congress  on  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  after  nearly  two  years  of  military 
occupation. 

General  Stone  begins  with  a  statement  of  con- 
ditions under  the  military  government,  with 
which  he  was  especially  familiar. 

Our  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  began  in  1B98,  and  the 
military  government  held  control  for  nearly  two  yeHTn. 
The  greatest  phyuical  need  of  the  Island  was  means  of 
transportatiou.    It  had  no  railroads  but  a  fragmentary 


belt  line,  which  did  not  serve  the  interior  districts,  and 
only  about  one  hundred  and  Bfty  miles  of  wagon  road 
for  three  thonsaud  five  hundred  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. The  fine  fruits  of  the  Interior  rotted  where  the; 
fell,  and  only  such  crops  were  raised  as  would  bear 
transport  by  pack-troln  or  human  porterage.  But  the 
military  government  was  anxlcms  to  avoid  scandals  re- 
garding franchises,  and  it  discouraged  all  railroad- 
building,  although  abundant  capital  offered  Itself  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  the  governor  volunteered  his  olS- 
cial  opinion  that  railroads  would  never  pay  in  an  island 
BO  small  and  unproductive  ;  not  knowing,  apparently, 
that  at  that  moment  almost  the  best-paying  railroad  in 
the  world  was  in  a  small  tropical  island,  which  had  only 
a  twentieth  of  the  population  of  Porto  Rico,  and  almost 
no  production  at  all  till  after  the  road  was  built. 
LEGISLATION  BT  COMOBBSS. 
But  the  opposition  to  railroads  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment was  as  nothing  to  the  paralysing  obatruction 
later  interposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  StaUa. 
The  "Foraker  law"  organising  the  civil  government 
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WAS  t»tDed  with  the  advice  and  assistance  ol  many 
well-chosen  represeotaClTes  ol  the  commercial  and 
politics!  interests  of  Porto  Rico,  and  when  it  yms 
paBHe«l  these  representatives  went  home  contented  and 
tnll  of  hope  for  the  future  of  their  beloved  isUnd. 

The  Foraker  Act  became  a  law  on  April  12,  1900,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  the  prospects  of  Porto  Rico  were  so 
bright  that  thousands  of  Americans  were  drawn  toward 
the  Island,  aod  many  American  and  European  capital- 
IsUturnedtbelrattentioDthatwaf.  Preparations  were 
niade  for  investments  which  would  have  much  more 
thaarepIacedtheSpanlshcapltal  withdrawn  and  would 
have  given  work  at  good  wages  to  ever;  man  on  the 
Island.    This,  with  the  good  government  established, 


would  have  made  the  Porto  Ricaus  the  happiest  people 
on  earth.  It  would,  moreover,  have  given  na  credit  for 
a  grand  success  In  Dolonial  administration.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  island  would  have  multiplied  tenfold, 
and  tree  trade  with  the  United  States  would  have  de- 
veloped the  island's  commerce  without  limit.  The  chief 
products  of  the  tropics  are  In  quick  demand  here,  and 
uo  other  tropical  region  except  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
bas  free  entry  into  this  greateat  market  in  the  world. 

At  least  ten  million  dollars  was  ready  to  go  into  rail- 
road building,  and  as  much  more  each  into  sugar, 
coffett,  tobacco,  and  fruit  growing.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  fifty  millions  in  cash  would  have  gone  into  the 
island  on  these  lines  by  this  time  ;  nearly  three  times 
that  amount  has  been  invested  In  Cuba,  where  there  is 
no  prospect  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
no  such  supply  of  cheap  labor  as  in  Porto  Rico ;  nor  Is 
there  any  other  superior  inducement  tor  capital  or 
enterprise. 

Thus  far,  according  to  General  Stone,  legisla- 
tion had  attempted  no  interference  with  the 
commercial  development  of  the  island  ;  but  aa 


Boon  as  the  inveetment  schumee  became  known 
abroad  there  arose  in  Congress  a  fear  that  the 
land  would  he  monopolized  by  wealthy  corpora- 
tions and  that  business  opportunities  generally 
would  be  seized  by  Americans,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  natives.  This  fear,  which  General  Stone 
declares  was  never  shared  by  the  Porto  Ricans 
themselves,  led  to  the  adoption  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  of  a  resolution  embodying  a  com- 
plete code  of  franchise  regulations  and  of  restric- 
tions upon  corporate  investment  in  the  island. — 
"such  a  code,"  General  Stone  asserts,  "as  never 
could  have  been  imposed  on  any  State  or  Terri' 
tory  in  the  Union."  The  cliief  provisions  of 
this  code  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  No  corporation  can  buy  and  sell  real  estate  there. 

2.  While  it  is  necessary  to  haveat  leant  five  thousand 
acres  of  cane  lands  for  a  profitable  sugar  mill,  and  many 
of  those  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii  have  twenty  thousand 
acres,  no  corporation  In  Porto  Bico  can  "  owm  or  con- 
trol over  five  hundred  acres  of  land"  tor  any  agricul- 
tural purpose  whatever. 

3.  No  corporation'  of  any  kind  can  own  any  more 
land  than  it  uses  In  its  business. 

4.  "No  member  of  any  corporaUon  engaged  in 
ayHcultuTC  shall  be  In  anj/wlseinterestetUn  any  other 
corporatton  engaged  In  a(fr(cu((ure,"— that  is,  a  man 
who  has  a  share  of  stock  In  a  coffee  company  cannot 
buy  a  share  in  a  sugar  company  without  breaking  a 
federal  law  I 

THE    EFFECTS   OF   THESE    RESTBICTIONS. 

I'he  resulta  of  this  legislation  are  described 
by  General  Stone  as  anything  but  beneficial  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  island. 

A  few  months'  experience  showed  that  these  "bars" 
were  too  high,  and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  scores  of  incip- 
ient companies,  forming  tor  the  legitimate  development 
of  Porto  Rlcan  agriculture,  died  a  swift  death  when 
their  coanset  came  to  look  up  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  this  legislation,  not  a  mile  ot  new 
railroad  has  been  built  on  the  island,  excepting  a  short 
link  previously  begun  by  the  French  company  to  con- 
nect up  their  belt  line.  The  council  baa  repeatedly 
granted  the  best  franchises  the  law  permits ;  extensive 
surveys  have  t>een  made  throughout  the  Island  by  vari- 
ous projectors  aud  very  satisfactory  routes  discovered, 
but  the  restrictions  imposed  have  always  mode  it  im- 
possible (o  secure  capital  for  construction. 

Id  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  the  council  is  obliged 
by  the  amendment  to  put  Into  every  frauchlso  it  grants 
aprovlsion  that  the  same  shall  be  Bnb]ect  to  "amend- 
ment, attGration,  and  repeal,"  that  It  shall  enable  the 
toJttnfl  of  the  property  by  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  effective  regulntlon  of  all  charges.  With  these 
powers  in  the  hands  of  a  local,  foreign,  and  possibly 
hostile  legislative  body,  the  capitalist  naturally  hesi- 
tates to  invest. 

Sugar-mnking  In  Porto  Rico  is  extremely  profitable 
as  compared  with  that  in  Cuba,  which  pays  higher  for 
labor  and  is  subject  to  about  twenty-flve  dollars  per 
ton  duty  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
natural  that  a  dozen  or  twenty  great  sugar  centmle* 
sbouid  be  running  in  Porto  Rico  by  this  time,  and 
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probably  that  number  of  sites  have  been  selected  by 
American,  French,  English,  and  German  capitalists ; 
but  only  one  company  has  been  willing  to  defy  the  law 
of  the  United  States  and  organize  openly  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  another  party  operates  lamely  as  a  syndicate, 
not  being  able  lawfully  to  incorporate.  The  island 
should  produce  a  half-million  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
but  only  reaches  about  one  hundred  thousand,  or  much 
less  than  in  its  palmiest  Spanish  days. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  all  other  lines  of 
business,  and  the  commerce  of  the  island  is  actually 
much  l^ss  under  American  than  under  Spanish  rule, 
though,  of  course,  that  with  America  has  increased 
with  free  trade  there. 


For  coffee,  which  was  the  chief  product  and  export 
of  the  island,  the  Spanish  market  was  almost  lost  by 
the  interposition  there  of  a  heavy  duty ;  and  no  market 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States.  Fruit-growing 
requires  a  large  capital  and  years  of  waiting.  Tobacco 
cultivation  and  manufacture  need  abundant  means  and 
great  skill  to  rival  the  well-established  industry  in 
Cuba.  Winter  vegetables  would  be  extremely  profit 
able  with  quick  transit  to  the  States,  but  transit  waits 
on  production,  and  production  on  transit,  and  both  on 
capital  and  enterprise. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  rich  soil  of  the  island  is 
growing  jungle,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  filled  with 
discontent  ? 


JAPAN^S  TASK  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


READERS  of  that  excellent  exposition  of 
Japanese  spirit,  ^<  Bushido,  the  Soul  of 
Japan,"  will  remember  the  name  of  the  author, 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  now  a  professor  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Kioto.  Writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Eigo-Shinshi  (the  Student),  of  Tokio, 
this  eminent  scholar  discusses  the  post-bellum 
work  which  Japan  must  enter  upon  following 
the  treaty  just  made  at  Portsmouth.  *'  When 
we  think  of  the  mighty  task  which  remains  for 
us  to  do  after  the  war,"  says  this  writer;  "the 
deafening  sound  of  hanzai  dies  in  the  distance 
and  the  glaring  torches  pale  away."  This  mighty 
task  before  Japan,  Dr.  Nitobe  classifies  into  the 
following  seven  categories  : 

1.  The  care  which  must  be  taken  of  the  bereaved 
families  of  soldiers.  It  is  not  enough  to  contribute 
money  for  their  support.  A  gift  without  the  giver  is 
vain.  There  is  propriety  to  observe  in  giving  alms  to  a 
beggar.  "  The  help  we  extend  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  is  not  simple  charity,— it  should  be  in  large 
part  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead.*'  The  government  itself  has  a  gigantic 
task  in  the  distribution  of  awards  and  pensions,  and 
the  people,  without  authoritative  organs,  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  care  for  the  deserving. 

^  The  settlement  of  Korea  must  have  due  atten- 
tion. "  A  poor  effeminate  people,  with  no  political  in- 
stinct, with  no  economic  *  gumption,'  with  no  intellec- 
tual ambition,  is  become  our  burden. "  Something  must 
be  done  to  resurrect  a  dead  nation.  Statesmen  alone 
cannot  do  it.  Teachers  and  agriculturists  preachers 
and  engineers,  can  work  more  wonders  than  diplomats 
and  generals. 

8.  The  money  we  borrowed  must  be  returned  with 
interest.  We  need,  besides,  money  for  new  works  of 
various  kinds.  Foreign  loans  may  prove  more  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  a  nation  than  an  invading  army. 
No  debt  of  ours  can  be  paid  without  calling  upon  the 
products  of  our  own  soil,  be  they  mineral  wealth  or 
manufactured  articles.  "The  development  of  our 
physical  resources  is  a  question  of  national  life  or 
death."  New  mines  must  be  discovered,  or  old  ones 
better  utilized ;  foundries  must  be  established  to  work 
iron,  copper,  steel,  for  home  use ;  factories  must  be 


started  to  weave  silk>  cotton,  wool,  for  foreign  export ; 
the  soil  must  be  more  deeply  plowed  and  virgin  land 
opened;  fair  mountAin-slopes  must  be  planted  with 
more  trees  and  grassy  plains  turned  into  pastures  for 
more  cattle. 

4.  **As  our  industries  advance,  so  must  our  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  augment.  As  we  shall  have 
more  to  sell,  so  must  we  order  more  things  from  abroad. 
As  our  foreign  trade  grows,  so  must  we  increase  our 
merchant  marine.  We  must  have  more  ships,  larger, 
swifter,  and  better  than  we  used  to  have.  As  naviga- 
tion of  our  coasts  and  rivers  improves,  our  land  com- 
munications must  keep  pace  with  it.  We  cannot  be 
moving  at  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  rate  of  American 
velocity." 

5.  "Our  political  relations  with  foreign  countries 
will  become  closer  in  every  way.  Russia,  which  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  despising  us,  has  now  learned  to 
do  otherwise.  Germany  and  France,  which  never  took 
us  seriously,  will  cease  to  look  upon  us  as  a  joke. 
England  and  America,  which  have  patronized  us  as  a 
child-nation,  will  regard  us  as  an  adult  people.  The 
whole  of  Asia,  which  has  regarded  us  with  suspicion 
and  condemned  us  as  traitors  to  Asiatic  tradition,  will 
follow  us  as  their  guide." 

6.  The  closer  touch  with  Europe  and  America, 
through  diplomacy  or  commerce,  necessitates  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  of  the  West,  and  espe- 
cially with  English.  "  With  some  pride  we  watch  the 
progress  of  our  mother  tongue  in  Korea ;  but  we  must 
not  thereby  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  into  think* 
ing  that  it  will  be  universally  used.  Pride  and  self-suf- 
ficiency should  not  blind  us  to  the  utilitarian  (not  to 
speak  of  the  moral)  value  of  the  English  language,  for 
the  peoples  who  use  it  will  be  the  best  customers  for 
our  wares." 

7.  The  more  intimate  our  communication  with  the 
West,  the  freer  must  be  the  interchange  of  our  ideas. 
We  must  know  the  West  better,  and  we  must  be  better 
known.  There  is  still  a  wretched  misunderstanding 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  A  thick  barrier  stands 
between  the  two,  which  unprejudiced  study  of  each 
other  alone  can  penetrate.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  un- 
derstand English  sufficiently  to  transact  business  at 
the  counter ;  we  must  be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Scott  and  Dickens,  Darwin  and 
Carlyle.  Nor  is  reading  knowledge  alone  enough.  We 
must  learn  to  write,  and  to  write  well.    We  most  be 
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oDr  own  interpreters,  since  v6  caoDot  look  for  a  Lsfc&-  never  enduring  ;  that  a  nation's  happiness  comes 

dio  Hearn  to  Interpret  our  [eelings,  nor  can  one  Oka-  only  by  peace.     At  the  aanie  time,  he  does  not 

kmadoallthatiBneededasareyeaUt.  j^^g^t    that  peace    is  not  in  itself  an  absolute 

Thiia  anmmarizing  his  opinion,  Dr.  Nitobe  blesBing  ;  that  it  is  rather  a  condition  of  Boci&l 

goes  on   to  say  that  greatness  won  by  war  is  and  moral  well-being. 


'ROOSEVELT  AS  RUSSIA'S  HELPER." 


IN  the  chorus  of  newspaper  comment  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  part  in  the  peace-making 
between  Russia  and  Japan  there  is  one  strong 
note  of  dissent  from  the  praise.  The  Vot  Tid, 
the  Norwegian  magazine,  published  in  Minne- 
apolis, believes  that  the  intervention  of  the 
American  President  has  been  untimely  and  UU' 
fortunate.     Says  the  Vot  Tid: 

KverytUng  conducive  to  the  mi^ntenauce  and  pro- 
longation of  tbe  pFMent  form  of  government  In  RuEsia 
serves  the  cause  of  tyranny,  brutality,  and  darkness, 
and  the  tallow  candle  which  oar  President  has  lighted 
by  a  peace  oompromlBe  which  helps  Rossia  to  continue 
its  prtaent  tyranny,  which  would  be  a  curse  to  any  peo- 
ple, is  a  poor  compensation  tor  the  annllght  which 
would  have  dawned  over  the  mllliona  on  the  plains  of 
Russia  by  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
the  present  Russian  government.  Russia  and  Japau 
should  have  been  left  alone  to  fight  it  out.  Judgment 
was  pasting  over  Russia  and  Its  tyrants,  and  the  busy 
hand  of  our  President  should  not  have  attempted  to 
stay  that  judgment.  It  is,  however,  only  postponed. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  very  gratifying  and  flattering  to 
our  President,  If  lie  has  any  vanity  in  that  direction,^ 
to  be  praised  and  admired  by  the  great  powers  of  the 
world ;  but  here  ia  a  question  ot  something  inSnltely 
greater  than  tbe  world's  admiration  for  Roosevelt. 

The  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  and 
human  progress  demands  that  what  we  now  un- 
derstand by  "Russia"  must  not  only  be  weak- 
ened, but  that  it  must  be  destroyed,  continues 
the  editor  of  this  review. 

Here  Is  an  Immense  people  sunk  in  dense  Ignorance 
robbed  aud  ravaged,  and  the  robbers  are  Itsown  princes 
and  government.  There  it  lies,  beaten,  torn,  and  bleed- 
ing, bonnd  and  gagged,  and  may  not  even  cry  ont  in  Its 
pains  and  terror.  The  vampire  ts  spreading  her  hellish 
wings  further  and  further.  There  lies  Poland  In  Its 
own  blood  ;  there  lies  Finland  like  a  raped  virgin  turn- 
ing her  shame-covered,  tear-stained  face  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  and  wherever  the  vampire  spreads  her 
black  wings  all  flowers  fade,  the  smile  dies,  the  song  is 
silenced  the  lights  go  out,  the  birds  flee,  and  night  is 
there  with  Its  terrors. 

Now  when  the  hand  of  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice was  raised  to  sti-ike  the  bloody  tyrants  ■'  it 
is  not  becoming  for  Roosevelt  or  any  other  man 
to  interpose  his  hand." 

Rnsila  as  it  Is  now  shonld  be  destroyed,  its  idolatrous 
church  overturned.   Its  government  swept   from   the 


earth,  and  Its  closed  doors  and  prison-barred  windows 

torn  open  Vo  let  the  light  of  heaven  pour  In  over  a 
people  that  so  long  has  sat  In  darkness  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  Ot  death.  We  admire  President 
Roosevelt,  but  the  time  will  come  when  he  himself  will 
see  that  this  last  activity  ot  his  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  he  shonld  have  left  Russia  and  Japan  alone.  He 
has  helped  Russia,— helped  her  to  continue  her  tyranny 
and  remain  a  world-power ;  helped  her  to  retain  a  bold 
by  the  FaciBc,  wher«  from  now  on  she  will  prepare  for 
a  death-struggle  with  Japan.  The  peace  by  Roosevelt 
is  only  an  armistice.  It  is  a  poor  plaster  on  the  great 
sore,  and  tbe  Incease  which  the  world  is  burning  to  our 
President,  spreuliug  itself  over  our  whole  country  with 
its  stupefying  fragrance,  is  a  poor  remuneration  for  the 
misery  and  suSerlng  which  the  tyrants  ot  Russia  still 
will  bring  over  their  own  people,  and  over  all  other 
people  which  they  can  reach  with  their  robber's  mailed 
Ost. 


The  Cisr  does  not  get  war  laurels.  He  does  not  want  the 
Him  of  p«»ce.  NothlnK,  therefore,  remains  for  him  but  a 
BHtlng.— From  Nmt  QlOhHehhr  (Vienna). 
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(Who  tuu  ruHlgned  as  vdcfiroy  anil  go  vemor-Keneral  of  India.) 

AN  anonymous  writer  in  Blackivood's  Maga- 
zine for  September  devotes  eighteen  pagee 
to  severe  criticism  of  Lord  Kitchener's  part  in 
the  recent  imbroglio,  and  incidentally  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  Lord  Ourzon,  whose  resignation, 
when  many  of  hia  great  reforms  are  but  just 
ripening  to  completion,  is  "apublicmisfortiine." 

The  issue  is  whether  the  goTemor-getieral-in-council 
is  to  have  as  colleague  a  soldier  wbo  is  competent  to 
give  a  Bound  opinion  on  all  military  matters,  or  one 
irho  is  to  becfaosen  because  Uh  opinionaoD  the  most 
important  questions  will,  from  lack  of  experience  and 
standing,  carry  no  weight.  On  this  question  Lord  Cur- 
Eon  tiBS  resigned. 

Already  the  changes  ordered  by  the  cabinet 
have  lowered  the  position  of  the  govemor-gen- 
eral-in-Goancil,  of  which  lowering  the  recent 
public  reply  of  Lord  Curzon  to  criticisms  made 
on  his  statements  by  telegram  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India  is  but  another  proof.  So  far 
from  recent  changes  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  conflict  ot  authorities,  Blackwood's  writer 
thinks  there  will  be  more  friction  than  ever, 
"only  it  will  be  liigher  up  in  the  machine  of 
government," — between  the  go  vernor- general - 
in-council  and  the  commander-in-chief,  or  be- 
tween t)ie  latter  functionary  and  the  viceroy. 
Lord  Minto'a  tact  and  ability  will  be  tried  to 
the  utmost.   Lord  K.itchener,  he  says,  reluctantly. 


(Military  cominander-ln<.chle(  of  India-) 

has  shown  many  signs  of  petulance,  of  dislikoof 
criticism  and  control  of  any  kind,  and  of  an 
unwillingneso  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment through  the  recognized  channel.  The 
government  of  India's  letter  he  calls  "  a  power- 


(Lord  CorEon,  the  other  day  the  spoiled  darllDS  of  Unloalsm. 

has  now  to  walk  the  pUnk.) 

From  the  Momino  Leader  fLondon) . 
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tul  and  temperate  anaver  to  the  commanderia- 
chief'B  propoaala."  Lord  Kitchener  confuses 
his  position  ae  commander-in-chief  with  his  ex- 


traordinary and  anomalous  position  as  mem- 
ber of  council,  whereas  the  two  functions  are 
altogether  apart. 


CHOOSING  A  MINISTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 


**  'yHERE  are  two  eaprema  political  plea«ures  in 
1  life,"  aajs  Lord  Rosebery.  "  One  is  ideal,  the 
other  real.  The  ideal  is  when  a  man  receiveR  the  seals 
of  office  Irom  tbetiands  of  hlsBOveretgn;  thereal,when 
be  hands  them  back." 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh,  in  Longman's  Maga- 
zine Cor  September,  describes,  in  a  lively  paper 
on  "The  Making  of  a  Government,"  what  will 
take  place  when  Mr.  Balfour  and  others  enjoy, 
at  no  distant  date,  some  "real  political  pleasure." 
Many  things  are  more  easily  made  than  govern- 
ments. It  is  not,  apparently,  that  material  lacks  ; 
it  is  rather  that  it  is  superabundant.  The  first 
question  is.  What  is  the  chief  test  of  a  man's 
capacity  for  office  ?  To  which  Mr.  MacDonagh 
answers,  sadly  enough,  that  it  is  mainly  the  gift 
of  the  gab.  He  admits  tliat  glibneas  of  tongue 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  a  good  adminiatrator, 
bnt  still — 

The  fact  remainn  that  the  read;  talker  with  but  lit- 
tle practical  experience  of  affairs  ban  a  bett«r  chance  of 
a  portfolio  than  the  nan  of  trained  bustneee  capacity 
irlio  is  tongue-tied.  Perhaps  debaters  are  more  nseful 
in  nn  tulmlDist ration  than  business  men.  A  fltor;  is 
told  of  Disraeli  which  certainly 'points  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Once,  when  forming  a  government,  he  offered 
the  board  of  trade  to  a  man  who  wanted  the  local 
government  board,  as  he  whs  better  acquainted  with 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  country  than  its  commerce. 
"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Disraeli ;  "  I  suppose  you  know 
as  much  about  trade  an  Blank,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, knows  about  ships." 

The  evil  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  Buch  a  method  of  choosing  administrators 
is.  however,  largely  counteracted  by  the  capable 
permanent  officials  in  the  various  departments, 
— nndercats  kept  to  do  the  mousing. 

ADJUSTtNO    RIVAL   CLAIUS. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  draws  a  harrowing  picttire 
of  the  task  before  the  next  prime  minister.  His 
choice  must  be  made  between  any  number  of 
young  pushfuls  on  the  back  benches,  watching 
for  their  chances  Wke  cats  for  mice,  many  of 
them  brilliant  enough  to  talk  on  any  subject  and 
to  have  ambitions  (which  cannot  be  ridiculed) 
toward  secretary  ot-stateshipa  ;  a  number  of 
other  young  pushtuls.  less  brilliant  and  less  glib- 
tongued,  but  also  ever  on  the  watch  for  tlieir 
chance,  and  each  striving  to  master  the  details 
of  some  special  office,  with  a  view  to,  first,  an 


C.-B. :  "Now.  then,  ;oa  in  there,  slrl  Aren't  yon  comtDg 
ont?— your  time's  up." 

A.-B.:  "Quite  HO,  buti  thonght  I'd  juBt  have  another  dip 
DrBt  I "— From  PuneA  (London). 

under- secretaryship,  and  ultimately  to  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet ;  and,  finally,  and  much  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  there  are  the  "  placid,  steady-going 
veterans  on  the  front  opposition  bench,_  who 
have  already  won  their  spurs.  ,  .  .  Their  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  has  not  in  the  least  abated, 
and  they  are  still  eager  to  return  to  office." 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  MacDonagh  hints,  their  capa- 
city for  ofBce  may  have  seriously  diminished. 

Moreover,  the  prime  minister  is  not  entirely 
unfettered  in  bis-choice.  He  cannot  merely  sit 
and  select  the  men  who  seem  to  him  all-round 
the  most  suitable. 

HiK  task  it  <H  to  satisfy  as  tar  as  possible  claims  for 
of&ce  as  conflicting  as  they  are  urgent,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  to  his  administration  that  weight  and  nn- 
thority  whicli  is  necessary  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
country.    Gladstone,  who  formed  no  fewer  than  four 
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administrations,— -an  almost  unprecedented  record  in 
constitutional  history, — used  to  draw  up  on  slips  of 
paper  a  list  of  the  various  offices,  placing  opposite  each, 
as  alternatives,  the  names  of  three  or  four  more  or  less 
eligible  men,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  sifting,  arriving 
at  the  definite  list. 

For  every  post  there  are  at  least  three  or  four 
applicants,  each  of  whom  thinks  himself  the  man, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  is  no  easy  task 
for  a  prime  minister  to  adjust  all  these  rival 
claims.  Besides,  he  is  bombarded  by  letters 
from  members  of  Parliament  and  leading  party 
men  all  over  the  country  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  or  that  man  to  this  or  that  post,  or 
his  inclusion  in  the  cabinet. 

MAINTAINIXa     THE     BALANCE    BETWEEN    THE    TWO 

HOUSES. 

Moreover,  somehow  or  other  the  offices  of  the 
administration  must  be  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  must  be  in  the  rep- 
resentative chamber,  as  the  hereditary  legislators  have 
no  control  over  taxation.  The  holders  of  all  the  other 
prominent  offices  may  be  in  -one  house  or  the  other, 
as  the  prime  minister  thinks  most  convenient.  But  it 
has  now  become  a  rute,  from  which  probably  there  will 
never  be  a  departure,  of  placing  the  home  seci*etary, — 
the  minister  whose  department  comes  most  closely  into 
touch  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  citizen, — ^in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  giving  the  foreign  secretary, 
— the  minister  whose  duties  are  most  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible,— the  greater  parliamentary  freedom  and  lei- 
sure of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  other  secret-aries  of 
stAte  may  be  in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  in  whatever  chamber  the  secretary 
may  be,  the  undernsecretary  of  the  same  department 
must  be  in  the  other.    There  are,  moreover,  two  offices 


in  the  government  for  which  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
eligible,— ^the  lord  chancellorship  of  England  and  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

The  only  prime  minister,  we  are  told,  who  ap- 
proached the  task  of  making  a  government  with 
a  sense  of  gayety  and  irresponsibility  was  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  probably  accounts  for  his 
^^  engaging  weakness  of  putting  all  his  square 
men  -in  round  holes,"  but*  when  his  thus  eon- 
structed  ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed  he 
only  found  it  a  »*  delightful  comedy  of  errors," 

CERTAIN   PBINGIFLSS   OF   SELECTION. 

Gladstone  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  held  the 
opinion  that  it  was  inadrisable  to  put  a  man  into 
the  cabinet  without  previous  official  training. 
Gladstone,  moreover,  once  he  had  invited  a  man 
to  office,  held  on  to  him  as  long  as  possible. 
<<  *■  The  next  most  serious  thing  to  admitting  & 
man  into  the  cabinet,'  said  he,  mentioning  one 
of  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  making 
of  a  government,  *  is  to  leave  a  man  out  who  has 
once  been  in.* " 

Yet  even  Gladstone  sometimes  had  to  ex- 
clude a  former  colleague  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Age,  however,  is  rather  a  vague  term.  It  does 
not  mean  that  a  man  of  over  a  certain  age  is 
shelved  ;  but  if  a  man  is  old,  even  middle-aged, 
and  also  an  extinct  political  volcano,  then  he 
must  go  to  the  wall.  This  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  politics. 

Gladstone  was  eighty-four  in  1898,  but  he  was  still 
Inevitable  as  prime  minister.  If  the  strong  young  man 
of  achieyement,  and  still  greater  promise,  cannot  be 
set  aside,  neither  can  the  old  man  who,  having  built  up 
a  commanding  reputation,  takes  care  that  it  does  not 
decline. 


ENGLAND'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEADLOCK. 


BRITISH  politics  are  just  now  in  a  confused 
condition.  In  the  Contemporary  Review 
(London)  for  September,  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  dis- 
cusses what  he  calls  '*  the  paralysis  of  the  con- 
stitution.*' He  says  the  ministry,  tlie  opposition, 
and  the  nation  stand  at  the  present  moment  all 
alike,  in  a  false  position.  Ministers  hold  office 
wlien  they  have  ceased  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  The  fiscal  controversy 
has  made  the  nation  distrustful.  The  Liberals 
hold  a  position  at  le^^st  as  ambiguous.  They  are 
as  little  pronounced  on  home  rule  as  the  govern- 
ment on  tariff  reform.  Neither  of  the  great 
parties  commands  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  mass  of  the  nation  is  represented  by  neither. 

A  cabinet  which  is  called  upon  to  resign  because  it 
does  not  represent  the  free  trade  principles  of  the  nation 


may  reasonably  enough  deny  the  moral  obligation  to 
make  way  for  another  cabinet  which  does  not  represent 
the  unionism  of  the  nation. 

Yet,  the  learned  professor  says,  not  the  gov- 
ernment alone,  but  "every  party  and  every 
member  of  every  party  dreads  the  nezt^neral 
election,  and  wishes  to  conciliate  possible  oppo- 
nents. Conscious  weakness  produces,  as  always, 
unconscious  cowardice." 

Of  this  he  finds  two  curious  illustrations. 

How  many  of  our  legislators  seriously  believe  in 
the  wisdom  or  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  system 
of  old-age  pensions  ?  Yet  where  are  the  men  who  have 
ventured  to  say  openly  that  the  attempt  to  provide  old- 
age  pensions  must  end  in  failure,  and,  before  its  failure 
is  patent,  may  lead  to  ruinous  consequences? 

What,  above  all,  is  the  meaning  of  hasty  tampering 
with   the  fundamental  principles  of  the  poor  law? 
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What,  in  short,  explains  the  support  given  to  the  un- 
emplojed  workmen's  bill  ? 

The  only  cure  Professor  Dicey  can  find  for 
the  situation  is  the  creation  of  a  majority  which 
acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  country,  a  Unionist 
party  that  has  renounced  tariff  reform,  a  Liberal 
party  renouncing  the  alliance  with  Separatists, 


or  even  the  conversion  of  the  nation  either  to 
protection  or  to  home  rule.  The  two  last  pos- 
sibilities Professor  Dicey  deprecates  as  warmly 
as  he  desires  the  two  first.  The  whole  article 
reveals  with  almost  tragic  pathos  the  perplexity 
and  suffering  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plunge 
has  caused  earnest  and  conservative  minds. 


ENGLAND'S  WASTEFUL  POOR-LAW  SYSTEM. 


RECENTLY  the  British  prime  minister  has 
promised  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  present  poor  law.  Hu- 
manity has  long  condemned  it  as  barbarous. 
But  many  humane  people  have  been  prejudiced 
against  reform  by  the  superstition  that  it  was 
less  costly  than  any  system  that  would  take  its 
place.  Miss  Edith  Sellers,  an  expert  on  pro- 
vision for  the  aged  and  the  poor  in  all  lands, 
renders  timely  service  by  her  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London)  for  September,  "How 
Poor  Law  Guardians  Spend  Their  Money."  It 
is  a  complete  explosion  of  the  vaunted  economy 
practiced  by  guardians.  It  is  an  indictment  of 
mingled  wastefulness  and  stupidity  which  will 
bring  conviction  even  to  the  slow-working  brain 
of  John  Bull. 

Miss  Sellers  selects  for  her  analysis  a  compar- 
atively small  district  with  a  population  of  52,000, 
made  up  of  three  little  towns  and  several  vil- 
lages, all  alike  being  fairly  well-to-do.  Even  the 
farm  laborer  has  there  21^.  ($5.25)  a  week. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  single  year  the  guardians  of 
that  union  6pent  on  poor  relief  £19,796, — 
almost  $100,000.  It  seemed  a  large  sum  for  so 
small  a  population,  and  Miss  Sellers  set  to  work 
to  find  out  how  the  guardians  had  managed  to 
spend  so  much.  She  found  the  financial  state- 
ment shed  little  light  on  the  question.  She  had 
to  supplement  it  with  chance  returns  and  reports 
reserved  as  a  rule  for  the  guardians  alone.  The 
average  number  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  guardians  that  year  was  936  ;  174  in  the 
workhouse,  27  in  the  casual  wards,  48  in  the 
workhouse  school,  85  boarded  out  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums or  other  institutions  ;  28  were  non-resident 
cases,  while  458  were  out-relief  cases  with  1 15  chil- 
dren dependent  on  them.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  paupers  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  total  spent  on  out-relief  was  £2, 564.  Divided 
among  the  recipients,  this  sum  worked  out  at  an 
average  per  head  of  \s.  S\d.  (about  42  cents)  a 
week.  This  out-relief  certainly  seemed  neither 
extravagant  nor  humane.  Taking  in  other  items, 
Miss  .Sellers  finds  that  of  the  £19,796  spent  in 
the  year,  £6,320  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  573 


out-paupers,  28  non-resident  paupers,  and  86 
afflicted  persons,  together  with  the  sick  relief  of 
the  whole  district, — i.e.,  to  687  out  of  the  total  of 
936  persons  relieved. 

$290    A    TJEAR   ON    EACH    INMATE  I 

So  Miss  Sellers  arrives  at  the  staggering  con- 
clusion : 

They  must,  therefore,  have  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
£13,476  on  defraying  the  cost  of  administration  and 
providing  for  174  workhouse  inmates,  48  workhonse 
children,  and  27  vagrants,  practically  on  boarding  and 
lodging  222  persons,  and  giving  a  night^s  shelter,  to- 
gether with  a  snack  meal  or  two,  to  27  more.  Thus, 
had  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  relief  par- 
aphernalia, —  an  impossible  feat,  of  course,  —  and 
themselves  dealt  out  to  their  'proUg^  the  money  they 
spent,  they  would  have  been  able  to  present  to  each  of 
their  vagrants  a  shilling  every  night,  and  to  each  of 
their  workhouse  Inmates  and  school  children  £58  every 
year.  On  £58  a  year  many  a  curate,  as  ms  -^ly  a  clerk, 
not  only  lives  himself,  but  supports  a  wife  i-id  family. 

The  reader  exclaims,  How  could  the  money 
be  spent  ? 

HOUSED    AT   $70    A   HEAD. 

Well,  Miss  Sellers  shows  that  each  inmate 
cost  is,  a  week  in  food  and  Qd.  in  clothes,  an 
allowance  rather  stingy  than  generous.  Light- 
ing, heating,  and  washing  cost,  per  inmate,  2s, 
S^d  a  week.  The  coal  bill  for  the  laundry 
alone  was  411  tons,  burned  to  heat  the  waiter 
wherewith  to  wash  the  paupers*  bits  of  things, 
together,  of  course,  with  their  caretakers*  col- 
lars and  CU&.     Housing  is  a  heavy  item  : 

The  guardians  had  spent  £d,660  that  year  on  the  up- 
keeping  of  the  workhouse,  the  casual  wards,  and  the 
school.  .  .  .  And  at  the  end  of  it  all,  so  far  as  non- 
official  eyes  could  see,  not  a  building  they  had  was  one 
whit  better  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  than  on  the 
first.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  housing  of  249  persons  is,  roughly,  £14  148. 
per  head.  Thus,  each  of  the  guardians^  prot^iSy  work- 
house inmates,  school  children,  and  casuals,  all  reck- 
oned together,  had  cost  their  fellows  for  housing  alone 
£14 148.,— just  about  as  much  as  the  average  working- 
man  in  that  district  pays  for  the  housing  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  family. 
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ONE   OFFICIAL   TO    EVERY    NINE    INMATES. 

But  the  cost  of  surveillance  strikes  Miss 
Sellers  as  most  extravagant.  In  the  workhouse 
there  are  eighteen  regularly  appointed  officials 
to  take  care  of  174  inmates,  receiving  £889  a 
year,  with  rations  and  fees  in  addition  amount- 
ing to  £600  more.  There  are  several  officials 
who  give  only  part  of  their  time, — doctor, 
chaplain,  organist,  dentist,  stocktaker,  lawyer 
with  £200  a  year,  clerk  with  £275.  Miss  Sel- 
lers reckons  that  all  these  official  salaries,  fees, 
etc.,  would  reach  about  £2,250,  and  that  the 
full  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  workhouse  is  about  £50  ($250)  a 
year,  a  sum,  she  adds,  <'on  which  middle-class 
widows  manage  sometimes  to  bring  up  half  a 
dozen  children  respectably."  The  twenty-seven 
vagrants  cost  the  ratepayers  £693,  though  the 
relief  they  actually  received  cost  only  £135. 
The  children  in  the  workhouse  schools  numbered 
forty -eight,  cost  3«.  hd.  a  week  each  for  food,  1^. 
2\d,  each  for  clothes,  and  £2  135.  9c?.  for  school- 
ing. No  fewer  than  seven  officials  are  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  of  their  time  to  look  after 
these  forty-eight  children,  their  salaries  and  ra- 
tions amounting  to  £776.  Surveillance  works 
out  at  more  than  £16  per  child  !  Consequently, 
each  workhouse  child  had  cost  the  ratepayers 
£50  105.  ($252.50), — ^more  than  twice  as  much 
as,  on  an  average,  the  ratepayers'  sons  and 
daughters  had  each  cost  them.  What  more 
crushing  proof  of  extravagance  could  be  ad- 
duced ?  Miss  Sellers  puts  her  figures  together 
in  this  tabular  form  : 

458  ont-relief  cases at    £5   Ob.    12d.  per  case,  £2,664 

28  non-resident  cases ''      4    18      6  ''  138 

86  persons  in  asylums,  etc . .  '*     34    11       7    per  head,    2,974 

174  workhouse  Inmates ''43      7      6  ''  7,546 

27vagrants **    26    14      0  **  694 

48  children "     60    10      0  "  2,424 

And  on  medical  relief 644 

TotaL £16,984 

Of  the  remaining  £2.800,  £1,300  went  on  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  £1.496  went  to  officials. 


HOW   A   BUSINESS   HAN   WOULD   DO   IT. 

Here,  veritably,  says  Miss  Sellers,  is  woeful 
waste. 

Does  any  one  snppose  that  this  snm,  or  half  this  sain, 
would  be  spent  if  the  control  of  the  administration,  in- 
stead of  being  vested  in  a  committee  of  irresponsible 
amateurs,  was  vested  in  a  practical  business  man  who 
had  to  pay  all  salaries  out  of  his  own  income?  How 
such  a  man  would  scoff  were  it  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  give  a  lawyer  a  retaining  fee  of  £200  on  the 
off-chance  of  a  little  legal  advice  being  required.  How 
he  would  scoff,  too,  were  he  told  that  he  must  spend 
£1,878  a  year  on  caretakers  for  174  workhouse  inmates, 
with  a  few  casuals  thrown  in ;  and  £797  more  on  care- 
takers for  48  school  children.  He  would  make  short 
work,  I  have  never  a  doubt,  of  those  eighteen  offi- 
cials who  hang  about  the  workhouse  all  day ;  would 
make  short  work,  too,  of  the  seven  other  officials  who 
hang  about  the  school.  The  work  that  is  done  now  be 
would  manage  to  have  done,  and  better  than  it  is  done 
now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  half  the  number  of 
officials  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost.  For  the  real 
work  of  the  union,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  done,  for 
the  most  part,  not  by  the  officials,  but  by  the  inmates 
themselves,  with  a  helping  hand  from  the  casuals. 

THE   nation's   expenditures. 

The  instance  Miss  Sellers  has  cited  is,  she  says, 
a  fairly  typical  instance. 

Thus,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  as  they  spend 
their  money  other  guardians  spend  theirs ;  we  may  take 
it  for  granted,  in  fact,  that  as  a  good  half  of  the  £19,790 
spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  one  district  was 
just  swattered  away,  not  far  short  of  half  the  £12,848,8S8 
speot  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  whole  country  was 
swattered  away  also.  And  although  the  woeful  waste 
of  a  few  thousands  may  concern  only  the  parish,  the 
woeful  waste  of  millions  concerns  the  whole  nation. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  for  mending,  if  not  for  end- 
ing, our  present  amateurish  system  of  poor-relief. 

I  once  asked  a  citizen  of  Copenhagen  why  his  town 
had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  poor-law  guardians  and  had 
installed  trained  officials  in  their  place.  '*  The  amatenr 
administrator  is  too  costly  a  luxury  for  so  small  aoonn- 
try  as  ours,'^  he  replied,  promptly.  '*It  suits  us  better 
to  pay  a  man  to  do  our  work  well  than  to  have  it  done 
gratis  and  badly.*^ 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LABOR  DAY  IN  EUROPE. 


SOME  startling  facts  on  the  subject  of  the 
eight-hour  labor  day  are  contributed  to  the 
Tlilfe  (Berlin),  proving  that  neither  quantity  nor 
quality  of  work  has  suffered  from  the  reduction 
of  time.  In  1894,  the  working  time  of  about 
forty-three  thousand  men  employed  in  English 
government  factories  was  reduced  to  forty -eight 
hours  a  week.  The  war  department  contributed 
almost  twenty  thousand  men  especially  em- 
ployed at  Woolwich.     The  shortened  time  ag. 


gregated  five  and  three-quarter  hours  weekly. 
After  more  then  ten  years'  experience,  an  officiiJ 
report  is  now  at  hand  : 

When  the  forty-eight-hour  week  was  oommenoed 
the  war  department  figured  that  the  time  necessary 
for  stopping  and  starting  machinery  at  breakfast 
would  be  saved,  because  under  the  new  regulation 
work  would  begin  after  breakfast.  Saving  of  light 
and  fuel  was  also  expected.  It  was  furthermore  sup- 
posed that  the  later  start  of  work  would  induce  more 
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regularity  and  a  greater  capacity  for  work  on  account 
of  improved  bodily  condition.  The  department  did 
not,  therefore,  foresee  an  increased  manufacturing 
cost ;  this  confidence  has  now  been  fully  realized. 
The  production  has  not  diminished,  and  the  wages  of 
the  pieceworkers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  suffered 
notable  reduction  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
remained  the  same.  Workmen  employed  at  time  wages 
received  an  increase  to  equal  the  earnings  of  the  ten- 
hour  day.  It  was  not  necessary  to  raise  the  number  of 
men  working  on  time.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
in  the  English  marine  administration. 

Detailed  studies  of  this  subject  are  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Swedish  illustrated  Social  Tidskrift 
CStockholm).  The  new  French  mines  legislation, 
in  force  on  January  2,  1906,  prescribes  the  nine- 
hour  limit  for  laborers  •  working  underground. 
The  time  is  figured  from  the  descent  of  the  last 
man  into  the  shaft  until  the  arrival  of  the  first 
one  at  the  surface.  From  January  2,  1908,  the 
time  will  be  eight  and  one-half  hours,  and  two 
years  later  (1910),  eight  hours.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  will  be  permitted  only  lifter  public  in- 
vestigation as  to  its  necessity. 

The  Swedish  review  also  refers  to  the  legisla- 


tion submitted  to  the  American  Congress,  ac- 
cording  to  which  entrepreneurs  contracting  for 
the  Government  should  not  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy workmen  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  Tests  were  made,  upon  the  declaration  of 
twenty-four  manufacturers  that  the  eight- hour 
day  would  hurt  the  economy  and  raise  the  cost 
of  production.  The  two  great  sister  ships,  the 
Louisiana  and  the  Connecticuij  were  chosen  fur 
the  experiment.  The  former  should  bo  built  on 
a  private  wharf  at  ten  hours  a  day,  the  latter  on 
the  dockyard  of  the  Government  at  the  eiglit- 
hour  limit.  After  528  days.  54.5  per  cent,  of 
the  hull  of  the  Louisiana  work  was  accomplished, 
while  the  Connecticut  showed  53.59  per  cent, 
after  570  days.  The  material  wrought  in  the 
Louisiana  shops  weighed  12,216,154  pounds, 
and  the  aggregate  working  time  amounted  to 
2,413,888  hours.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Connecticut  work  were  11,391,040  and  1,808,- 
240.  During  the  ten-hour  day,  50,608  pounds 
were  consequently  wrought  in  one  day,  and 
almost  just  as  much,  or  50,396  pounds,  under 
the  eight-hour  limit. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  HOLLAND. 


INDUSTRIAL  and  economic  conditions  in 
Holland  are  so  complicated  and  so  full  of 
lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that  American 
readers  will  find  a  good  deal  to  interest  them  in 
the  following  facts  and  figures  which  we  gather 
from  the  Dutch  monthly  review,  De  Economist. 
They  apply  to  the  years  1901  to  1904,  inclusive. 
As  explanatory  of  certain  statements  herein 
made,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  government  has  established 
certain  chambers  of  labor  for  the  protection  of 
both  employers  and  employed,  before  which 
questions  at  issue  between  any  contending  par- 
ties in  the  labor  field  can  be  brought  tor  settle- 
ment or  arbitration.  A  central  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics has  also  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  recording  all  important  data 
in  regard  to  the  labor  question. 

The  central  bureau  of  statistics  has  recently 
published  the  leading  facts  concerning  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  that  have  occurred  in  The 
Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  1904.  From 
these  statistics,  from  which  we  borrow  some 
leading  figures,  it  appears  that  in  the  past  year 
there  were  comparatively  few  labor  contests, 
and  those  insignificant,  the  great  struggles  in 
the  diamond  industry  and  in  the  glass  facto rip» 
excepted.  Nothing  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, indeed,  after  the  deplorable  experience 
of   1903.     In  the  first  place,  we  may  give  the 


number  of  strikes  that  took  place  during  the 
four  years  covered  by  The  Netherlands  strike 
statistics,  arranged  according  to  occupations,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Building  trades 

Diamond  industry 

Workers  in  wood 

Machinery  and  metal  workers 

Stone  workers 

Textile  and  clothing  industry 

Transportation, 

Peat  workers 

Provisions  and  grroceries 

Other  occupations 

Total 


1901 

1908 

1903  ' 

19(H 

29 

35 

45 

23 

5 

8 

7 

•  ■ 

3 

3 

7 

7 

9 

5 

7 

•  • 

5 

10 

7 

8 

7 

7 

16 

8 

10 

7 

15 

6 

16 

6 

1 

1 

18 

3 

18 

19 

7 

12 

16 

11 

118 

ISO 

144 

86 

As  in  other  years,  the  building  trades  were 
most  seriously  affected  by  strikes  even  in  1904. 
Most  of  the  strikes  take  place  in  the  leading 
centers  of  population,  particularly  in  Amster- 
dam, as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


Total  number  of  strikes. 

Number  of  these 

in  eight  towns 

of  over  50,000 

inhabitants. 

Number  in 
Amsterdam. 

1901  

118 

130 

144 

85 

39 
67 

87 
81 

22 

1902  

41 

1908 

63 

1904 

13 
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The  entire  number  of  strikers  in  1904,  so  far 
as  known,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4,432, 
as  against  33,487  in  1903  and  12,652  in  1902. 
The  total  number  of  working  days  lost  by  the 
strikers,  now  tabulated  in  the  statistics  for  the 
first  time,  amounted  to  86,820,  while,  in  addi- 
tion, those  workmen  whose  labor  was  stopped 
in  consequence  of  the  strikes  lost  61,183  work- 
ing days.  As  is  justly  observed  by  the  com- 
piler of  these  statistics,  the  number  given  of 
working  days  lost  does  not  give  sufficient  data 
to  calculate  the  loss  in  wanjes  occasioned  by  the 
strikes.  For,  omitting  the  probable  disburse- 
ments to  the  strikers  of  the  funds  of  their  vari- 
ous organizations,  which,  as  coming  ultimately 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  strikers,  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  loss 
sustained  in  wages,  in  the  strikes  gained  by  the 
employees  wages  are  not  seldom  paid  even  for 
the  days  when  the  strike  is  on,  in  which  case 
there  is  financial  loss,  of  course,  to  the  em- 
ployers, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  material  loss  to 
society  at  large. 

The  great  majority  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
workmen,  was  for  an  advance  in  wages,  while  next  in 
importance  to  this  was  made  the  demand  for  the  rein- 
statement of  discharged  employees. 

Of  88  strikes  in  1904  the  results  became  fully  known. 
Of  these,  22  were  won  by  the  workmen,  84  were  lost,  25 
were  adjusted,  and  2  remained  undecided.  Or,  reckoned 
by  percentages,  26.51  per  cent,  were  won,  40.96  per  cent, 
were  lost,  80.12  per  cent,  were  settled,  and  2.14  per  cent. 


were  left  undecided.  O  f  the  88  strikes  in  1904,  therefore, 
56.68  per  cent,  were  wholly  or  partly  successful,  against 
54.29  per  cent.,  61.96  per  cent.,  and  60.87  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, in  the  three  immediately  preceding  years. 
In  the  trades  represented  by  a  chamber  of  labor  35 
strikes  took  place,  but  in  only  six  of  these  ca.ses  (consid- 
erably less  than  1908)  was  any  action  of  the  chamber 
called  for  in  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  of  these  six 
there  were  four  in  which  the  action  of  the  chamber  was 
crowned  with  success. 

The  lockouts  during  the  past  year  were  more 
numerous  than  in  the  preceding  three  years, 
there  being  17  in  1904,  as  against  14  in  1903 
and  1902  and  7  in  1901.  In  the  lockouts  of 
1904,  so  far  as  known,  6,754  workmen  were 
concerned.  The  number  of  working  days  lost 
by  the  locked-out  men  is  reckoned  at  490,046, 
and  by  those  who  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
were  compelled  to  stop  work  the  number  of 
days  lost  was  reckoned  at  19,828.  Of  these  two 
figures,  484,571  and  19,610  days,  respectively, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  lockout  in  the 
diamond  works.  Nine  of  these  lockouts  were 
won  by  the  employers,  two  were  lost  by  them, 
while  six  cases  were  compromised.  In  seven 
cases  the  lockout  occurred  in  trades  represented 
by  a  chamber  of  labor,  and  in  two  of  these  cases 
the  particular  chamber  interested  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  in  both 
with  good  success.  Twice,  also,  a  chamber  be- 
came involved  in  a  case  not  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, only  once,  however,  with  success. 


IS  SCOTLAND  DECADENT? 


A  SCOTCHMAN  who  has  revisited  his  father- 
land  after  many  years  of  absence,  and  who 
finds  life,  culture,  and  industry  in  a  very  bad 
way,  contributes  to  the  National  Review  an  arti- 
cle under  the  above  title,  which  he  signs  by  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Malagrowther."  Scotland,  he 
says, — that  is,  the  « energetic  Scotland  that 
counts  and  keeps  itself  in  evidence," — lives  in 
the  past.  '<It  is  emphatically ,  the  country  of 
anniversaries  and  centenaries."  It  busies  itself 
with  celebrating  anniversaries  of  Knox,  Burns, 
Scott,  "Watt,  and  Stevenson.  The  declaration 
that  Scotland  lives  in  its  past,  however,  while 
fundamentally .  sound,  continues  this  writer,  re- 
quires a  slight  addition.  <<  Scotland  lives  on  its 
great  past,  plus  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie." 

When  the  merchant  in  the  city  or  the  grocer  in  the 
small  town  opens  his  daily  paper  of  a  morning,  his  first 
object,  after  the  necessary  glance  at  the  stock  markets, 
is  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  a  few 
thousands  for  an  organ  or  a  library,  or  a  few  millions 
for  education.  And  he  does  this  in  the  same  spirit  of 
feudalism  which  made  Wamba  give  his  first  thought 


when  the  sun  rose  to  the  intentions  of  Cedric,  even  al- 
though he  not  only  believed,  but  positively  knew,  that 
he  was  a  better  man  than  his  master.  Scotland,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  independent  political 
entity,  and  not  as  the  *' knuckle-end  of  England,**  is  not 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  although  it  is  generally 
so  styled  by  the  Scottish  members  who  adequately 
represent  its  grocerdom,  but  not  its  brains,  but  a  care- 
ivlXj  graded  plutocracy.  When  a  man  is  alive  he  is 
judged  by  his  income,  as  that  is  either  positively  known, 
as  in  the  case  of  clergymen,  professors,  and  state  or 
municipal  officials,  or  can  be  inferred  from  '*  the  style 
he  keeps  up,**  or  his  contributions  to  public  charitieB 
or  popular  entertainments.  When  he  dies  he  is  judged 
by  the  death  duties  that  his  executors  have  to  pay. 

Generations  of  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  the  matter  of  church  and  religious  life,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  spirit,  continues  this  writer, 
has  made  the  Scotch  a  nation  <*  permeated  with 
churchianity  rather  than  Christianity."  More- 
over, the  development  of  the  factory  system  has 
"plebified  "  Scotch  society.  There  is  no  literary 
society  in  Scotland,  this  writer  continues,  nor 
can  there  be,  for  there  are  no  men  of  letters. 
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There  are  still  publishers  and  publishers^  hacks,  in- 
cluding university  professors  and  lecturers  who  compile 
dictionaries  and  school  books  for  **  the  million."  But 
there  is  no  light  or  leading  in  them  ;  and  they  have  ob- 
Tiously  no  heart  in  their  work,  which  is  paid  at  a  rate 
that  a  junior  commercial  traveler  for  a  prosperous  spirit 
business  would  despise.  Formerly,  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  professors  in  the  universities,  like 
Lord  Neaves  and  John  Stuart  Blackie,  used  to  dabble 
in  convivial  verse  and  breezy  prose.  The  venerable 
Professor  Masson  still  lives  to  remind  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  time  when  John  Wilson  and  William 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun  found  in  Scotland  an  audience 
large  enough  to  appreciate  their  vigorous  onslaughts  on 
the  extravagances  of  the  Lake  and  **  spasmodic  "  schools 
of  poetry. 

Modern  journalism  has  taken  the  place  of 
literature  in  Scotland,  we  are  told,  further,  and 
seems  to  have  destroyed  the  taste  for  it. 

The  last  effort  to  revive  literature  in  Scotland  was 
made  by  an  Englishman,  the  late  W.  E.  Henley,  and 
the  Scots  Observer  which  he  created.  But  it  ended  in 
brilliant  failure,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  ever  be  tried  again.  Scotsmen  have, 
of  course,  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  even 
daring  the  past  half-century.  But,  like  Stevenson, 
who»  however,  was  not  so  much  a  ^Hypical  Scot"  as  a 
"starry  stranger,"  and  Mr.  Barrie,  they  leave  their 
country  for  their  own  good  and  the  delectation  of  Lon- 
don. As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  there  are  residing  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment  but  two  Scots  men  of 
letters,  in  the  true  sense— Mr.  Neil  Munro,  the  author 
of  "The  Lost  Pibroch,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Millar,  whose 
"  Literary  History  of  Scotland  "  shows  that  his  country 
still  possesses  one  critic  who  can  write  English  that  is 
free  from  solecisms,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  thinks  of  the  snivel  and  drivel  of  the  Kail- 
yard. In  poetry,  Scotland  is  nowhere.  An  industrious 
bookseller  in  the  far  north  some  time  ago  piiblished  in 
a  portentous  series  of  volumes  the  works  of  "living 
Scottish  poets,"  with  their  portraits,  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  "lifelike."  This  was  the  only  sign  of  life 
in  the  work. 

Scotchmen,  says  this  writer,  in  conclusion,  are 
never  weary  of  telling  us  that  their  country 
never  contained  so  much  wealth  as  it  does  now. 
That  is  probably  true. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  never  was  Scotland's 
wealth  so  unequally  distributed,  or  so  sterilized  in  the 
distribution.  The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  is  wider 
than  ever  it  was,  because  the  classes  and  the  masses 
have  now  no  meetincr-ground  or  community  of  views, 
not  even  religion.  Both  the  old  gayety  and  the  old 
earnestness  of  Scotland  have  disappeared.  Whether 
they  will  reappear  after  a  process  of  social  transforma- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  At  present^  Scotland  is  the 
dreary  paradise  of  bourgeois  prosperity  and  sectarian- 
ism, a  oonntry  of  15  sects,  8,000  churches,  800  bowling 
greens,  250  golf  courses— and  no  poet. 

A  Reply  by  a  Patriotic  Scotsnnan. 

The  following  number  of  the  Xational  con- 
tains a  reply  to  "  Malagrowther  "  by  Archibal(i 


Flemings  who  contends  that  Scotland  needs  no 
advocate. 

The  decadent  land  which  has  still  sufficient  marrow 
in  her  to  provide,  for  the  empire's  ampler  stage,  a  pres- 
ent and  a  prospective  prime  minister,  not  to  speak  of  a 
premier-emeritus  still  in  the  heyday  of  his  powers; 
archbishops  for  Canterbury  and  York ;  a  viceroy  for 
India;  and  a  host  of  leaders  in  literature,  politics,  the 
professions,  and  commerce, — that  land  may  well  dis- 
pense with  any  special  journalistic  advocacy,  having  in 
contemporary  history  an  answer  so  patent  and  so  potent 
ready-made. 

It  is  not  "  Malagrowther's  "  opinion,  however, 
but  his  facts,  which  Mr.  Fleming  challenges. 
Scotland  does  not  worship  Andrew  Carnegie, 
says  this  writer, — does  not  hang  on  bis  words. 

He  is  accepted,  tolerated — despoiled  and  plundered,  if 
you  choose  to  say  so  ;  but  not  much  fancied  ;  and  when, 
for  most  of  the  year,  he  is  beyond  the  seas,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  absent  Scot  of  eminence  who  is  more  unwept,  un- 
honored,  or  unsung.  But  he  has  not  wrought  the  whole- 
sale national  havoc  of  " Malagrowther's  "dream.  His 
money  has  perhaps  enticed  some  country  boys  to  college 
who  had  been  better  at  the  plow ;  it  has  tempted  others  to 
declare  that  they  cannot  pay  their  fees  when  they  could 
pay  quite  well ;  by  means  of  it  he  has  seduced  some 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  dissenting  churches — and,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  bunch  of  parish  churches  as  well— into 
the  construction  of  organs,  all  richly  dight  with  gold, 
at  least  three  times  too  vast  for  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  he  has  sedulously  fostered  the  de-. 
lusion  that  to  multiply  facilities  for  the  consumption  of 
second-rate -fiction  is  to  further  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. But  to  say  that  Carnegieism  has  demoralized 
Scotland  or  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  religion  is  to 
talk  extravagantly.  And  it  has  gratefully  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Immense  sums  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  research  in  the  Scottish 
universities  have  been  already* productive  of  far-reach- 
ing good. 

Scotland,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  is  not  given  up 
to  Mammon-worship,  nor  is  she  as  irreligious  as 
"  Malagrowther  "  would  have  us  believe.  While 
the  historic  sin  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churcli 
has  been  that  of  '*  consistent,  tactical,  maladroit- 
ness."  yet  it  is  a  dignified,  earnest  body,  which 
•'  honestly  believes  itself  to  be  a  missionary 
church  in  a  churchless  land."  For  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mr.  Fleming  has  great 
admiration  and  respect.  It  is,  he  declares;  es- 
sentially one. 

Englishmen  in  Parliament  have  seen,  to  their 
amazement,  that  Scotsmen,  where  their  church  is  con- 
cerned (and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is,  in  all  its 
fragments,  their  one  historic  church),  will  sink  their 
politics  and  act  in  concord.  The  manner  of  its  realiz- 
ing may  not  be  clear  as  yet.  But  the  one  salient  vision 
of  the  Scottish  imagination  of  to-day  is  that  of  their 
reunited  historic  church,  rising  from  the  smoke  of 
recent  battle  to  reinvigorated  life,— more  strong,  more 
typically  national,  and  not  nominally,  but  essentially, 
*'  free." 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,— A  SURVKY. 


ONE  of  tbe  most  successtul  Are 
cbantB,  xMi'.  John  VVan&maker.  is  said  to 
}iav6  recently  remarked  :  ■■!£  I  liad  rny  life  to 
live  over  again,  I'li  give  twite  as  much  to  the 
Yoiinfj  Men's  Cliristinn  Association.  It  is  an 
investment  tluit  nuvrr  disappoints,"  Treatinjf 
the  institution  from  tlii'  standpoint  of  an  invest- 
ment t'lT  young  men,  Mr,  Herbert  N.  Casson 
Contiibiltt'S  to  Maniey's  Maijazine  a  paper  wliicli, . 
wiiile  it  is  a  stttdy  of  tlie  organization,  ia  also  a 
tribute  to  its  venerable  founder,  Sir  George 
Williams,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

The  ninvement  b?gaii  Rixty-one  year:<  ago,  on  Black- 
friara  Bridge,  in  Ltnnloti.  Two  young  men,  George 
WiUlams  and  Edward  Beaumont,  bocli  clerks  on  small 
wilariea,  were  crossing  tlie  bridge  on  their  way  borne, 
one  evening,  when  Williams  said : 

"  Teddy,  are  you  willing  to  make  a  sacriflce  (or  your 


religloc 


"  Ye»,  George,"  replied  Teddy ; 


'ifyo 


lead,  I'll  fol- 


Williams  then  proposed  thac  they  should  call  their 
fellow-clerka  together  and  form  a  Eociety  to' help  one 
anothe'r  lend  better  lives.  Teddy  agreed.  They  made 
koowD  their  plan,  and,  as  they  expected,  were  jeered  at 
and  pelted  with  nicknames.  They  persevered,  and  won 
over  ten  uf  the  enemy.  Their  employer  took  notice  of 
their  efforts,  and  lent  them  a  little  room  lu  the  garret 
over  the  store.  Here,  on  June  6,  1BJ4,  the  twelve  young 
clerks  organized  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Ahso- 
clation. 

The  society  grew,  and  in  seven  years  there 
were  branches  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  The  first  American  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  in 
Boston,  in  1851.  A  generation  ago,  tliis  organi- 
zation was  commonly  regarded  by  the  outside 
world,  as  Mr.  Casson  points  out,  as  a  society 
whose  chief  purposes  were  preaching  and  pray, 
ing.  "  To-day,  almost  evciy  one  knows  it  better, 
— knows  it  as  a  huge  and  powerful  organization 
that  works  for  the  good  of  society  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  all  of  them  hijihly  prac- 
tical." Mr.  Casson  recites  the  various  activities 
and  beneficences  of  the  organization,  and  sums 
np  by  saying  that  it  has  developed  into  a  young 
men's  world,  ■'  with  almost  everything  in  it  that 
a  young  man  needs  from  the  day  he  earns  his 
first  dollar  until  bo  marries  and  makes  a  home 
of  his  own."  As  this  writer  picturesquely  puts 
it.  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
real  estate  corporation, 
sity,  a  church,  an  lioti^l, 

I'ou  may  call  it  any  one  of  tliese,  and  give  good  ren- 
pqiis.  For  instance,  hi  the  United  States  alone  It  owns 
thirty-one  million  dollars'  worth  oF  land  and  buildings. 
Itt  yearly  income  is  more  than  [our  million  dollars. 
liiiK'if  n-hic'li  iH  per  pet  lint  pd  in  prri]MTly.     Tl  hn-  nion- 


than  five  hundred  club-houites,  lar(^  enough  to  house 
the  whole  population  oC  a  city  like  Pittsburg.  Every 
Qve  days,  on  an  average.  It  puta  up  a  new  building  I 
Surely  it  is  a  real  estate  corporation,  and  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  country.  Lnok  at  jt  from  an- 
other point  oC  view,  and  you  will  find  it  has  more  tbau 
thlrly-two  thousand  students  lu  Its  schools,— about  as 
mimy  as  the  eight  biggest  universities  in  America  can 
show.  Its  diplomas  are  accepted  by  a  huudred  colleges, 
lu  its  libraries  are  half  a  million  books.  Limt  year  it 
gave  away  to  soldiers  and  sailors  seventy-Ave  tons  of 
books  and  magasines.  Plainly,  It  should  take  rank  as 
a  university,  and  a  most  practical  one,  for  it  teaches  its 
students  useful  trades  and  finds  them  employers  when 
they  graduate.  Its  finished  product  in  this  line  last 
year  numbered  fifteen  thousand  young  men.  Give  thl» 
many-sided  institution  another  twist  and  it  becomes  the 
greatest  school  of  physical  culture  in  the  worhl,  operat' 
ing  five  hundred  and  fltty-six  gymnasiums,  with  one 
huudredand  thtrty-five  thousand  pupils.  It  isthefore- 
most  promoter  of  clean  sport.  Wlien  it  taken  hold  of  a 
young  man,  it  hardens  his  backlmne  and  tightens  up 
his  muscles,  physically  as  well  as  morallj-.  For  scien- 
tific body-buildinir,  itM  instructors  are  generully  admit- 
ted to  bo  the  best  in  their  profession.  "They  are  the 
finest  body  of  specialists  in  physical  training  in  the 
world,"  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Anderson,  of 
Yale. 

A  fourth  twist,  and  it  is  transformed  Into  a  church 
for  men  only.  "Why  don't  men  go  to  church  f"  is  the 
plaint  of  many  a  preacher.  In  many  cases  the  answer 
is,  "Because  they  goto  the  services  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association."  Here  we  find  a  Bible  class  of 
thirty-eight   thousand,  and  an  annual  attendance  at 
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religious  meetings  of  more  than  three  m^illions.  If  the 
men  will  not  come  to  it,  it  goes  to  the  men.  It  holds 
short  dinner-hoar  meetings  for  workmen  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Vermont,  in  the  lumber  camps  and  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  and  in  the  mines  and  steel  plants  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  long  ago,  in  a  blaze  of  missionary  en- 
thusiasm, it  took  forty  of  its  young  men  and  sent  them 
as  advance  agents  into  ten  foreign  countries.  Examine 
this  Pooh  Bah  of  institutions  still  further  and  you  will 
discover  that  it  gives  lodging  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sands, baths  to  one  million,  and  meals  to  two  millions, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  year's  work.  It  owns 
farms,  islands,  house-boats,  tents,  and  gypsy  wagons. 
Probably  fourteen  thousand  of  its  members  have  been 
summering  this  year  in  its  country  camps. 

In  educational  matters,  the  associations  have 
become  experiment  stations,  **  making  new  roads 
for  schools  and  colleges."  The  curriculum  is 
extremely  practical.  The  association  is  dealing 
with  flesh-and-blood  young  men,  who  are  battling 
in  a  world  of  rough  realities.  "  In  every  de- 
partment it  is  as  practical  as  a  load  of  bricks." 
•»  What  I  like  about  your  work,"  said  President 
Roosevelt  to  a  convention  of  secretaries,  '*is 
that  you  mix  religion  with  common  sense." 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  list  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed lately  by  one  of  the  largest  bodies  : 

'^  The  Hot- Headed  Man." 

'*  Who  Is  to  Blame  for  Graft  ?  " 

"  Does  Swearing  Help  a  Fellow's  Feelings  ?  " 

'*  Self-Control." 

»*  Is  Temptation  a  Fact  or  a  Fancy?" 

**  Municipal  Ownership." 

No  matter  where  a  young  man  goes,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Casson,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  on  his  trail. 

He  will  find  it  among  the  paper-makers  of  Maine,  the 
coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  the  quarrymen  of  Ver- 
mont, the  cottou-mill  workers  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
gold  miners  of  Alaska.  The  latest  idea  in  the  South  is 
the  movable  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  which 
follows  the  lumber  camps.  The  average  secretary  is  a 
-sleuth.  He  tracks  his  prey  to  its  hiding-place.  Every 
week  little  meetings  are  held  in  a  flagman's  shanty,  an 
engineer's  caboose,  a  coal  mine,  a  battleship,  or  the 


*'  bull  pen/'  of  a  street-car  barn.  Sometimes  ihe  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  follows  the  flag;  some- 
times it  goes  ahead.  It  is  in  Cuba,  with  President 
Palma  as  a  charter  member ;  and  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  About  three  hundred  Americans  and  na- 
tives enter  the  Manila  building  evei*y  day ;  and  several 
agents  travel  through  the  army  camps,  scattering  books 
and  magazines  among  the  homesick  boys.  **  Pay-day 
to-morrow.  Come  over  with  a  talking-machine,"  is  a 
message  often  sent  by  the  army  chaplains  to  the  Manila 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  And  so  matjy  a 
young  man  is  amused  and  reasoned  with,  until  his 
self-respect  is  stiffened  and  the  danger-line  is  crossed. 

When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  began,  tlio 
American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
asked  permission  to  accompany  the  Japanese 
army. 

•'  No,"  said  the  minister  of  war.     <*  We  need 


no  missionaries. 


n 


After  several  days  he  changed  his  mind,  and  allowed 
six  secretaries  and  six  native  helpers  to  go  to  the  firing 
line.  From  the  first,  these  men  with  the  four  mystic 
letters  on  their  caps  became  popular  with  the  army. 
Concerts  were  given  every  night  with  talking-machines 
and  m  usic-boxes.  "  Manhattan  Beach  "  was  the  favorite 
tune.  Hundreds  of  letters  were  written  for  illiterate 
soldiers.  The  great  Kuroki  presently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  tents,  and  ex- 
pressed his  approval.  Oyama  followed  suit ;  and  soon 
the  various  generals  were  wiring,  "  Send  more  of  your 
men."  A  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  Mikado,  and  to-day  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  is  an  established  Japane.se  institution, 
tested  under  fire  and  proved  to  be  true-blue. 

In  Russia,  the  association  has  had  a  foothold 
since  1897.  Its  most  influential  friend  has  I  een 
the  Czarina  ;  its  head  is  Prince  Peter  of  Olden- 
burg, a  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar.  When  the 
international  conference  was  held  in  Paris,  last 
May,  at  the  time  when  the  newspapers  were  tell- 
ing of  Togo  and  Rozhestvenski,  the  Japanese 
delegate,  K.  Tbuka,  and  the  Russian  delegate, 
Helman  Luezan,  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
platform  or  walking  armin-arm  along  the  boule- 
vards. 


REVIVALS— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


APROPOS  of  the  great  revival  in  Wales,  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Lindsay.principal  of  the  United 
Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow,-  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  church  historians,  contributes 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  for  Sep- 
teml)er  an  admirable  study  of  revivals.  He 
starts  by  saying  that  "  from  one  point  of  view, 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  chroni- 
cle of  its  revivals.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
born  in  a  time  of  revival,  and  from  revival  to 
revival  seems  to  be  the  law  of  its  growth."    They 


are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  division  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  of  any  one  generation,  but  to 
all.     Institutions  and  theologies  have  changed — 

But  the  revival  is  always  the  same.  Space  and  Time, 
so  potent  over  all  things  human,  seem  powerless  to 
change  it.  What  it  was  in  Achaia  in  the  first  century, 
or  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth,  or  in  the  Rhineland  in  the 
fourteenth,  or  in  England  in  the  eighteenth,  it  is  in 
Wales  to-day. 

Dr.  Lindsay  begins  with  Achaia.     He  says  : 

In  St.  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth 
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we  have  the  earliest  recorded  account  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Primitive  Church  for  public  worship,  and 
they  describe  scenes  common  to  revival  meetings  in 
every  age. 

THE    REVIVAL    UNDER   ST.    FRANCIS. 

Next,  he  describes  the  great  revival  under 
Francis  of  Assisi,  which  swept  over  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  brethren  meeting  by  hundreds  in  a  remote 
glen,  spending  days  in  the  rapture  of  song  and 
prayer  and  stirring  address. 

There  was  no  other  service ;  no  appointed  leaders  of 
the  devotions ;  no  one  selected  to  edify  the  brethren. 
Men  sang,  or  prayed,  or  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
inward  impulse  to  do  it,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  power 
and  presence  was  felt  by  all. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan  chronicler,  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  newspapers  describing  the 
Welsh  revival  of  to-day,  might  all  be  used  to  describe 
one  movement;  and  yet  the  scenes  are  separated  by 
centuries. 

WHAT    PREVENTS    HYSTERICAL    EXCESS. 

There  is  yet  a  deeper  unity.  We  hear  of 
crowded  meetings,  of  audiences  "  strung  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  spiritual  excitement,"  and  yet 
calm,  quiet,  and  orderly.  Always  there  is  un- 
trammeled  liberty  of  worship. 

If  one  asks  why  it  is  that  thei*e  is  this  abiding  sense 
of  calm  amid  so  much  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
lead  to  scenes  of  disorder  and  to  unseemly  exhibitions 
of  the  most  unrestrained  emotional  excitement,  why 
the  desperate,  passionate  prayers,  the  surging  inward 
emotion  finding  vent  in  quiet  weeping,  in  breasts  heav- 
ing with  sobs  which  cannot  be  repressed,  in  throats 
choking  with  an  emotion  which  prevents  articulate 
speech,  do  not  burst  all  bounds  and  degenerate  into 
wild,  hysterical  excitement  (which  it  ought  to  do  by  all 
rules  of  ordinary  psychology),  he  will  get  the  answer 
now  in  Wales  which  St.  Paul  would  have  given  him 
in  Corinth,  or  Francis  in  Italy,  or  Tauler  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  Wesley  in  England ;  that  this  quivering,  throb- 
bing, singing,  praying  crowd  knows  and  feels  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  power  of  a  great  unseen  reality, — 
the  Holy  Spirit,  impalpable,  invisible,  inaudible,  and 
yet  recognized  by  every  fiber  of  the  soul.  The  presence 
of  the  Master,  promised  to  his  disciples,  is  with  his 
worshipers,  is  manifested  in  the  ** gifts''  of  the  spirit, 
and  is  revealed  in  the  calm,  exultant  expectancy  which 
subdues  all  undue  excitement. 

"SPEAKING    IN   A    TONGUE." 

The  "speaking  in  a  tongue," — strange,  ejacu- 
latory  prayer, — a  gift  wliich  St.  Paul  described 
as  worthless,  has,  Dr.  Lindsay  says,  repeated  it- 
self in  a  great  number  of  revivals. 

It  appeared  in  the  "  prophets "  of  the  Cevennes,  in 
the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  csentury  among  the 
Calvinists  of  France;  in  the  "ecstatic  virgins"  who 
were  the  centers  of  a  religious  awakening  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Tyrol  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  in  the  almost  contemporary  Irvingite  move- 
ment in  the  west  of  Scotland;  and  in  many  a  medieval 
revival. 

THE    TWO    CHIEF    "  GIFTS "    IN   ALL    BEVIVAL8. 

But  in  all  revivals  there  have  appeared  the 
gift  of  speaking  the  Word  of  God,  the  prophetic 
ministry,  and  the  corresponding  gift  of  discern- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  hearers.  The  pro- 
phetic ministry  died  down  in  the  early  Church, 
and  never  regained  its  first  recognized  position, 
''  but  it  always  reappears  during  a  time  of  re- 
vival, and  with  it  the  double  gift  of  magnetic 
speech  and  spiritual  discernment."  The  divine 
principle  of  selection  has  shown  itself  utterly 
careless  of  all  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Or- 
dination has  never  been  a  necessary  thing  for 
preachers  at  revivals. 

SPIRITUAL   VERSUS   HYSTERICAL. 

To  the  gibe  of  superior  persons  of  all  times, 
from  Celsus  in  the  second  century  to  Professor 
Huxley  in  the  nineteenth,  who  refer  revivals  to 
disordered  brain  or  physical  hysteria,  Dr.  Lind- 
say replies,  with  Maeterlinck,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  leaders  in  religious  awakenings  were 
men  of  the  soundest  brains,  of  the  most  deter- 
mined wills,  and  of  the  most  persistent  energy. 
At  its  very  birth,  Christianity  found  at  its  side 
other  cults  marked  by  ecstasies,  visions,  and  won- 
drous signs.  But  the  Christian  assemblies  dif- 
fered from  the  orgiac  rites  of  Oriental  paganism. 
The  manifestations  in  the  latter  were  stereotyped 
and  fragmentary.  In  the  former,  there  was  a 
great  wealth  of  expression.  But  the  great  con- 
trast was  that  Christian  enthusiasm  purified  and 
exalted  the  moral  and  religious  life.  So  ^*the 
influence  of  revivals  has  almost  invariably  been 
to  deepen  and  quicken  the  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  sustain,  elevate,  and  purify 
the  moral  life."  They  are  also  followed  by  at- 
tempts at  social  reformation. 

EFFECTS   ON   WOMEN,    THOUGHT,    AND   SONG. 

Three  other  interesting  facts  are  noted  by  Dr. 
Lindsay.  Revivals  have  all,  or  almost  all,  given 
rise  to  an  outburst  of  Christian  song.  Another 
almost  universal  characteristic  of  revivals  is  a 
recognition  of  Ihe  value  of  women  as  religious 
guides  and  comforters.  Paul  did  forbid  women 
to  "  speak  "  in  churches,  but  he  did  not  prevent 
them  praying  or  prophesying  in  the  church,  for 
he  insisted  that  when  they  did  so  they  must  have 
a  covering  on  their  heads.  The  third  character- 
istic is  "the  unobtrusive  way  in  which  great 
revivals  have  influenced  Christian  doctrines,  gen- 
erally on  their  practical  or  experimental  side.'* 
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THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Oond  Worils.  MesBrs.  A. 
W.  Jarvie  and  R.  Turtle  deBcribe,  from  its 
humble  beginnings,  the  "Greatest  Library  i» 
the  "World," — of  course,  that  of  the  Britieli 
Museum.  There  is  a  particularly  interesting 
illustration  of  a  part  of  the  library  rarely  seen, 
even  by  the  readers, — behind  the  scenes,  where 
the  books  are  kept  in  their  presses. 

The  library,  which  now  contains,  roughly, 
two  and  one-half  million  books,  originated  wit!) 
some  40,000  volumes,  valued  (with  collections 
appertaining)  at  £80,000  (1400,000),  and  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  Sir  Hana  Sloane,  ia 
1753,  by  will,  "being  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  raise  our  ideas  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  providence,  and  other 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  or  more  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  his  creatures,  than  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature." 

Sir  Hana  Sloane  had  wished  that  bis  library 
might  remain  at  his  Chelsea  residence  ;  but  this 
proving  too  far  out  of  town,  it  was  removed  to 
Montague  House,  Bloomsbury,  with  aeven  and 
one  half  acres  of  land. 

"  A  pleasant  corner  room  in  the  converted 
mansion,  overlooking  the  gardens  and  the  fields 
beyond,  was  allotted  to  readers.  The  number 
was  at  first  very  small ;  only  five  for  the  montli 
of  July." 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
reading-room.  As  time  went  on  the  library  was 
immensely  added  to, — by  George  II.,  who  pre- 
sented some  escee<Jingly  rare  and  costly  vol- 
nmea  ;  by  George  lit.,  who  presented  3^,000 
tracts  about  the  Civil  War, — the  "  Ki  ng's  Tracts,'' 
as  they  are  known  ;  by  George  IV.,  who  pre- 
sented 65,250  volumes,  about  20,000  pamphlets. 


and  a  superb  array  of  maps,  topographical  draw- 
ings, and  prints  \  and  by  other  donors,  nntil 
Montague  House  had  become  quite  impossibly 
small.  By  .1845  it  had  disappeared,  and  two 
yeara  later  the  new  and  present  building,  with 
the  reading-room  as  it  now  stands,  was  com. 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  £750,000  (^3,750,000).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  by  the  Copyright  Act 
the  British  Museum  is  entitled  to  a  free  copy  of 
everything  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  edition,  the  nation  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  handsomest  edition. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  way  in  which  the  library 
la  chiefly  kept  up. 

Dnrlng  1003,  the  additions  to  the  department  com- 
prised 3T,3T0  volumes  and  pamphlels  (lucludlng  137  »t- 
loaes,  etc.,  and  1,405  books  of  music).  0(  thia  number, 
S,901  irere  presented,  13,904  received  under  provisions  of 
Copyright  Act,  376  by  colonial  copyright,  681  by  fntcr- 
Dational  exchange,  and  21,918  by  purchase.  The  total 
number  of  articles  received,  exclusive  of  newspapers, 
during  the  year  was  108,128. 

Specially  rare  or  sumptuooB  books  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  only  permitted  to  be  Inspected  in  the 
inner  reading-room  of  the  musenm,  known  as  the 
"Large  Room." 

The  collection  of  early  printed  Bibles  ja  probably  nn- 
BurpfMsed,  and  Includes  Cranmer's  Bible  and  all  the 
editions  of  the  Great  Bible.  There  are  numerous' exam- 
ples, too,  of  those  remarkable  for  their  startling  printers' 
errors  and  (or  thecurious  renderings  of  the  translators. 
In  the  "Breeches  Bible"  we  read,  "Then  the  eleu  of 
them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that,  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewed  agge  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches"  (Genesia  iil.  7);  the  "Treacle" 
Bible,  "Is  there  not  treacle  at  GileadF"  (Jeremi^ 
Tiii.  2!);  the  "Place-maker's  Bible,"  "Blessed  are  the 
place-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chitdreti  of 
God"  (Matthew  v.  9).  In  the  "Vinegar  Bible"  the 
"Parable  of  the  Vinegar"  appears  In  the  chapter  bead- 
ing to  Luke  XX.  Then  there  is  the  "Wife-Hater" 
Bible,  "It  any  man  come  to  He,  and  hate  not  his  father 
.  .  .  yea,andhlH  wIfealso"(LukexIv.  361 ;  the"Bugge," 
the  "  He,"  and  the  "She"  Bibles.  In  this  strange  cato- 
gory,  the  "Wicked"  Bible,  however,  holds  first  pl:Lce. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  Eoct  that  the  word  "not"  is 
omitted  from  the  seventh  commandment. 

The  printers  of  all  these  offending  volumes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  heavily  fined,  and 
every  offending  copy  destroyed.  Nevertheless, 
four  are  known  to  have  escaped,  one  of  which 
the  British  Museum  possesses. 

The  most  valuable  book  is  considered  to  be 
the  "  Mazarine"  Bible,  the  earliest  book  printed 
with  movable  type  ;  but  the  famous  Mainz  Fsah 
ter  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  valuable,  a  copy  hav- 
ing brought  recently  £4,950  (*24,750),  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  at  an  auction  for  a  single 
printed  book. 
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priutiog  has  been  eDormons. 
Twentj-odd  years,  wllh  their 
thouiuiDds  o[  thonsandt  ac- 
cesaloDH,  have  siace  rolled  bjr, 
and  yet  at  the  present  day  the 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  do 
not  reach  one-third  o(  that 
liumber. 

There  are  ten  great  classes 
which  have  a  total  ot  619  sub- 
divisions. Ab  a  general  rule, 
every  book  bears  the  Dumber 
of  the  press  to  which  it  be- 
longs, the  letter  ot  the  shelf, 
and,  generally,  a  third  mark 
indicating  its  place  on  the 
shelr.  Thus,  a  book  marked 
13,336,  aaa,  T,  woul({  be  found 
in  press  number  12,-236,  on  the 
ehelf  lettered  aaa,  and  would 
be  the  seventh  book  on  Che 
shelf. 

Tliere  are  about  forty 
miles  of  slielviai;  in  the 
library,  divided  into  seven 
sections.  In  1903,  tbe 
,  number  of  visits  of  read- 
ers is  given  as  '233,674, 
and  the  number  of  vol- 
times  issued  as  1,587,231. 
The  diameter  of  tlie  read- 
ioK-room  is  140  feet,  the 
heiglit  of  the  dome  106 
THE  oRiiT  RBAmNo-BooH  OF  iHi  BRITISH  Mtffixim.  fect,   and  the  number  of 

readers  who  can  be  seated 

Tbe  printed  catalogue  is  a  monument  of  in-     at  tbe  readera'  tables  at  one  time  is  458. 

duBtry  with   whicll  Dr.  Garnett's   name   will  al-  Surrounding  it  is  a  network  ot  galleries  in  concen- 

ways  be  associated.  trie  circles,  four  stories  high,  and  angles  and  straight 

corridors  in  three  stories.    This  is  known  as  the  Sew 

Previous  to  1881,  the  catalogue  was  in  maanscript,       Library.    Throughout  its  ioterior  there  are  no  walls; 

and  had  by  that  year  become  a  veritable  library  in      all  the  divisions  being  formed  by  double  book-pr(«sefl, 

Itself,    consisting   ot   no  less   than   3,000   huge    folio      in  which  the  books  are  placed  fore-edge  to  tore-edge, 

volumes.    The  saving  of  space  eSected  by  the  use  of      with  only  iron  lattice  intei'vening. 


THE  PROPOSED  AFFILIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

SINCE,  some  time  ago,  an  exchange  of  Ger-  German  standpoint,  on  "The  German  Scholars 

man  and  American  university  profeBBors  Abroad  and   the   Exchange   of   Scliolars  witii 

was  suggested  (somewhat  in  tlie  manner  lately  America."     This   paper,  after  giving   at  some 

practised  by   Harvard   University   and   certain  length  the  radnna/e  and  history  of  the  settlement 

prominent  French  authors),  the  subject  has  been  and  activity  of  German  scbolars  and   writei's  in 

from  time  to  time  discussed  in  our  newspapers  divisions  of  the  German  Empire  other  than  their 

and  periodicals.     A  writer  signing  himself  "L.,*'  native  ones,  in   England,  Fran<;e,  Austria,  Rus- 

— evidently  one  speaking  with  authority,  pre-  sia,  etc.,  ends  thus  : 

snmably  a  university   prof^-ssor  or  instructor,-  '  ^^  „„„_  ;„  „„,  ^^^-^^  ^^^  „„  railroads  or  on 

has,  in  the  Deutsche  RaniLchaa  (Berlin),  an  inter-  steamerB,  tbe  distances  have  grown ;  as  we  no  longer 

estingand  philosophical  article,  written  from  tbe  condne  ourselves  to  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  but  seek 
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out  by  water  or  land  distant  climes  ;  as  our  entire  in 
tercourse  to-day  is  of  wholly  different  dimensions  from 
formerly;  as  international  commerce  has  more  and 
more  become  the  center  of  the  traffic  of  the  nations,  so 
also  in  this  field.  Following  community  of  language, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
famous  author  was  going  from  Old  England  to  the 
United  States  to  lecture.  So  began  Thackeray's  lec- 
tures on  **  The  Four  Georges."  This  has  been  the  of- 
tener  repeated  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  present. 
From  mere  lecture  courses  came  closer  relations,  calls 
to  American  universities  of  Englishmen,  Germans, 
and  others,  for  shorter  or  longer  terms.  So  far  as  this 
concerns  German  scholars,  it  has  had  a  similar  character 
to  those  "traveling  years"  (well  known  to  us)  of  young 
university  teachers,  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  etc.  The 
difference  was,  ordinarily,  in  the  neces,sity  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  tongue.  Similarly,  in  the  la.st  thirty 
years  the  ways  of  German  university  teachers  have  led 
to  Japan. 

AMEBICAN   TEACHERS    IN    GERMANY. 

What  is  most  noticeable, — and  wliat,  espe- 
cially in  America,  has  been  most  noticed, — con- 
tinues this  writer,  is  that  several  years  figo  an 
American  physicist  received  a  call  to  a  German 
university,  which,  moreover,  he  declined. 

It  has  thus  come  to  talking  of  a  plan  for  an  exchange 


of  German  and  American  university  teachers  as  a  sort 
of  starring  engagement,  and  considerable  weight  has 
been  given  to  the  matter,  at  least  by  its  repeated  men- 
tion in  the  daily  press.  Neither  have  communications 
been  wanting  that  this  or  that  Grerman  university 
teacher  has  followed  or  will  follow  a  call,  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  to  America.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
more  noticeable  when  a  scholar  from  America  is  lectur- 
ing in  Gerir.dny— and  in  Berlin,  too  1 

AMERICAN    SCHOLARS    WELCOME    IN    GERMANY. 

Several  younger  men  from  German  .univer- 
sities have  been  for  some  years  in  American 
universities.  They  have  found  there  moj-e  or 
loss  vvliat  they  sought.  Some  among  them  are 
prosperous,  and  thankful  to  have  attained  there 
what  was  not  permitted  them  at  home.  The 
like  will  also  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

Should  it  really  be  repeated,  should  one  or  another 
scholar  of  America  come  to  our  colleges  (as  to-day 
already  Hollanders,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Austrians,  have 
come) — in  God's  name  !  we  will  rejoice  that  America 
has  got  so  far  as  to  produce  scholars  in  excess  of  her , 
demand  whom  we  in  Germany  can  use  I  At  all  events, 
this  sort  of  competition  is  of  the  plea«<antest  and  most 
peaceful  kind.  It  is  no  menace  to  us,  like  the  alleged 
'^  American  peril "  of  steel-manufacture  and  locoi^io- 
tive-building. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 


THE  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Schiller's  death  gives  occasion 
to  Konrad  Falke,  writing  in  tlie  Deutsche  Afonats- 
schrijU  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  mod- 
ern drama  and  that  of  the  great  poet's  time. 
The  literary  movement  from  whose  spell  we 
have  not  yet  emerged  had  its  origin  in  the 
eighties.  It  was  a  new  period  of  "  Storm  and 
Stress,"  and  the  moderns  were  but  too  anxious 
to  claim  kindred  with  the  fiery  youth  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  who  started  a  similar 
current,  the  outcome  of  which  was  tlie  German 
classics.  But  the  two  periods  differ,  not  only  in 
that  the  modern  classic  is  rather  slow  in  making 
its  appearance,  but  also  in  that  t]>e  genesis  of 
the  two  streams  is  diametrically  different.  The 
realism  for  which  the  moderns  strive  differs 
raiiically  from  the  realism  of  their  predecessors. 

The  struggle  of  the  earlier  time  arose  from  the 
elemental  craving  for  freedom,  for  a  vent  to  the  super- 
abundance of  strength  and  individuality, — it  is  a  cry 
of  the  heart.  The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to 
gain  strength  and  individuality, — it  is  a  hunger  of  the 
intellect.  Realism,  as  conceived  in  the  newer  time,  is 
objective,  takes  for  its  themes  the  present,  the  near-by, 
the  every-day,  with  all  its  distracting  details.  To  take 
a  particular  piece  of  matter  and  reproduce  it  with  photo- 
gpraphic  fidelity, — that  is  the  false  conception  of  the 


realism  of  to-day ;  to  take  a  typical  case,  which  will 
answer  for  all  time,  to  idealize  it,  intensify  its  meaning 
by  abstracting  insignificant  details  which  tend  merely 
to  belittle  aud  confuse,— that  is  the  true  realism  for 
which  the  drama  should  strive,  and  which  survives. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  dissonance  between  tlie 
picture  which  the  dramatist  siiould  portray  and 
that  which  is  presented  to  him  by  the  actual 
world.  The  great  poets  of  all  time,  therefore, 
have  always  created  a  world  of  their  own,  choos- 
ing their  heroes  from  epochs  when  the  elemen- 
tary forces  were  predominant,  or  could  still 
break  through  cultural  restraint. 

The  drama  is  the  image  of  life,  but  the  animating 
principle  of  life  is  confiict,  and  confiict  requires  power 
in  order  to  culminate  in  success.  Since  the  confiict 
itself  is  a  pleasure  to  the  strong,  so  is  the  sight  of  a 
conflict  carried  on  by  forceful  combatants  a  pleasure. 
In  the  heightening  of  the  consciousness  of  our  strength 
by  a  sympathetic  live  participation,  and  its  simultane- 
ous suppression, — since  we  are  but  spectators  and  not 
actors,— therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  specific  effect  of 
the  drama,  suspense. 

In  modern  life,  spontaneous  manifestations  o^ 
will  are  tiirust  back  as  aimless,  and  that  wlu|i 
constitutes  interest  in  a  modern  is  not  wlussl 
does,  but  what  he  suffers.     The  modern  ^^^^  ^^ 
therefore,  soon  became  a  specialized  r 
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The  table  given  below  shows  how  the  tides 
vary  along  the  coast. 


London  docks.. 

YHrmouth 

Tyne  River  entrances 

GlasKOw. . .  

Portland  BilL 

Brighton 

Portishead 

Newiwrt 


Springs. 
Rise  in  feet. 


20« 
6 

38 


Neaps. 
Rise  in  feet. 


In  order  to  utilize  this  variation  of  heiglit  be- 
tween high  and  low  tide,  a  considerable  area  of 
tidal  water  must  be  inclosed.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize expense,  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
coast  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Saunders  describes  schemes  for  using  the  tides 
at  Chichester  Harbor,  in  Menai  Straits,  and  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  first  provides  for  an 
averajice  of  8,000  horse- power  per  day.  Reckon- 
ing the  value  of  an  electric  horsepower  at  £45 
($225)  per  annum,  this  would  give  an  annual  in- 
come of  £36,000  ($180,000),  which  would  justify 
a  capital  expemliture  of  £300,000  ($1,500,000). 
The  Menai  Straits  scheme  would  yield  15,500 
electric  horse-power  a  day  valued  at  £65,250 
($326,250).  This  would  justify  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  £543,750  ($2,718,750),  just  about 


the  amount  that  would  be  required  by  the 
scheme.  The  last  scheme,  that  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  tlie  most  ambitious  of  all.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  <lam  up  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  tidal  rise  in  the  channel, 
the  'laily  energy  generated  would  be  260,000 
electric  horse-power,  worth  £1,170,000  ($5,850,- 
000),  and  justifying  a  capital  outlay  of  the  huge 
amount  of  £9,750,000  ($48,750,000).  The  total 
cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  £200,000  ($1,000,- 
000)  less  than  this. 

A  description  of  one  scheme  will  suffice  to 
show  the  general  idea.  Chichester  Harbor  is 
7,380  acres  in  area,  the  entrance  being  less  than 
a  mile  in  extent.  The  proposal  is  to  build  a 
huge  dam  across  the  mouth,  and  also  to  divide 
the  harbor  in  two,  the  'Configuration  lending  it- 
self easily  thereto.  The  Chichester  side  would 
be  the  high-wa^r  basin,  the  Hayling  side  the 
low-water  basin.  The  rising  tide  fills  the  high 
basin  full.  The  top  third  of  this  is  emptied 
through  the  turbines  into  the  low- water  basin, 
which  it  fills  up  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
tide.  This  in  turn  is  emptied  out  to  sea  at  low 
water.  By  this  means  a  constant  power  is  ob- 
tained, although  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a 
waste  not  using  the  incoming  and  outflowing 
water.  A  dam  would  also  be  built  at  Langston 
to  stop  the  flow  from  Langston  Harbor. 


WALKING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  quite  unusual,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
to  find  pedestrianism  advocated  anywhere. 
In  Lonij mails  Magazine  (London)  for  September, 
the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  known  in  England  as  "  The 
Walking  Parson,"  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
educational  advantages  of  walking,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  makes  (^ut  an  excellent  case 
for  himself,  and  that  his  paper  is  full  of  useful 
hints  to  pe  lestrians.  When  Mr.  Cooper  speaks 
of  a  waLc  he  means  a  walk  to  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  or  even  Rome  or  Budapest.  The 
educational  possibilities  of  walking,  he  says, 
have  never  been  adequately  set  forth,  "possibly 
from  the  dearth  of  walkers."      Is  there  such  a 


dearth  ? 


^  S  «  5 
sumanJ  '^  S  a 

has,  m  tiS  i2  s 

estmg  and  ^  ^ 
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every  country  in  Europe  are 
(oper,  except  those  of  Russia, 
Sweden.  He  has  walked 
north  to  south,  and  nearly 
rough  much  of  Germany, 
to  say  nothing  x)f  Spain, 
!)enmark,  Belgium,  and 
is  specially  valuable,  as  it 
'  those  of  limited  means, 


'<as  limited  as  the  means  of  servants  and 
mechanics  .  .  .  that  large  class  of  young 
men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves 
and  do  not  quite  see  how  to  set  about  it."  The 
cost  of  a  walking  tour,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  is  so 
low  that  many  people  will  hardly  believe  it 
when  stated. 

The  educational  advantages  of  walking  he 
considers  to  be  :  First,  learning  geography  ia 
the  most  practical  way,  and  also  much  about 
national  hal>its  and  characteristics,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them  ;  second,  learning  at  first  hand 
the  true  character  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ; 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  Mi*.  Cooper 
rightly  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  moment 
you  are  oft  a  very  beaten  track  you  must  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  ;  fourth,  rubbing 
off  angles;  and  fifth,  lastly,  and  pnncipally, 
laying  in  a  store  of  health  for  the  year's  work 
to  come. 

Mr.  Cooper's  paper  is  very  interesting  and 
sensible.  ''  The  wanderings  of  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open,"  he  says,  "  will  greatly  modify  his 
ideas  as  to  national  shortcomings." 
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THEuni<jneexperienceaof  Di rector Mattcucci. 
of  ih(i  Royal  Ohservatory  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  are  presenteil  for  tb«  first  time,  it  is 
said,  in  tliu  October  CosmopoH'mi.  Tliis  observ- 
atory was  built  more  tban  sixty  years  ago,  on 
tlie  little  hill  cf  San  Sal  va  to  re,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
({I'eat  c  ine.  Tlie  building;  contains  laboratories, 
offices,  and  living-rooms  tor  the  director,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kaplea.  In  April,  1872,  during  one  of  the  most 
awful  eruptions  of  which  any  record  exists,  the 
oliSiTvatory  was  bomliarded  witli  red-ljot  stonca 
from  the  crater.  All  the  windows  were  broken, 
and  tlie  building  was  set  on  fire,  besides  being 
surrounded  by  torrents  of  liot  lava. 

Professor  Maitcucci  relates  several  instances 
showinjt  the  tremendous  risks  involved  in  this 
method  of  studying  tlie  volcano  and  its  moods 
through  continuous  and  intimate  contact. 

The  tale  o(  deatli  of  my  monntain  would  BU  a  whole 
nuDiber  of  this  magaziQe.  On  the  wall  at  tbe  eiitrabce 
to  tbe  obHervati>r)'  are  placed  n  couple  o(  tablutH  ciini- 
iiieiiioratiug  the  deatb  of  tourists  aud  gulden  alike  who 
were  overwhelmed  in  tbe  awful  eruption  of  18T2.  There 
were  niau)-  days  during  tbe  years  1895-90  when  1  thought 


the  observatory  positively  doomed  to  destruction,  after 
all  iti«  years  of  service.  A  secondary  crater  opened  up 
hideously,  vomiting  Are  and  ashes,  lava  streams  and 
rocks,  between  the  observatory  aud  the  toot  of  the  cone, 
filling  up  the  Piauodelle  Ginestre.  I  waited  and  wait«d, 
reluctant  to  leave  while  my  seuses  were  with  me  ;  and 
at  last,  to  my  unspeakable  relief  (1  Feared  for  my  be- 
loved coUectlnus  rather  than  for  myself),  the  great 
rivers  of  lava  heaped  themselves  up  into  a  hill  of  cun- 
Blderable  iieight,  which  formed  a  kind  of  bulwark  for 
the  eminence  of  Sao-  Salvatore  ou  wbicb  my  bouse  is 
built. 

During  tho  exceptionally  violent  eruption  of 
1900,  Professor  Matteucii  was  high  u|i  on  the 
great  cone  of  Vesuvius,  not  far  Iroui  tlie  crater's 
edge,  taking  photographs  of  the  different  piiases 
of  the  erupiion. 

The  energy  of  the  explosions  was  increa.'iing  enor- 
mously ;  and  aware  that  a  still  greater  outbreak  was 
preparing  and  there  wrh  not  a  munieut  to  lose,  I  ran 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  calling  loudly  to  iny 
assistanlB,  who  fullowed  me  at  once,  knowing  tliat  the 
conditions  foreboded  a  possible  cata.tti'uiihe.  We  could 
not  run  very  fant,  liowever,  because  the  cone  was 
covered  with  immense  quantities  of  louHetttune  that  had 
been  ejected  <luriug  [he  past  lew  days  ;  and  then,  more- 
over, we  had  to  be  constantly  looking  Imck  to  waich 
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the  action  of  the  great  volcano,  even  thongh  thereby 
we  should  court  a  fate  worse  than  that  of  Lot^s  wife. 

I  remember  we  £ed  westward,  toward  the  Plain  of 
the  Fumaroli,  or  smoke-vents.  We  were  hardly  sixty 
feet  away  from  the  edge  of  the  gpreat  crater,  however, 
when  a  truly  fearful  explosion  took  place.  At  that 
moment  I  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  my  scien- 
tific work,  and  so  I  stopped  and  turned  eagerly  toward 
the  stupendous  column  of  smoke  that  rose  into  the  sky. 
My  assistant  and  our  guides  were  farther  off. 

Instantly  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
hurtling  stones.  How  I  avoided  them  I  cannot  say. 
They  whistled  and  screamed  like  projectiles  in  battle. 
I  did  my  best  to  avoid  the  larger  rock  masses,  which  al- 
ways fall  first.  I  bent  as  low  as  possible,  with  amis 
and  hands  trying  to  save  my  head.  My  camera  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  while  stooping  to  regain  its  lens 
I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  into  a  mass  of  scalding-hot 
ashes.  I  believed  myself  lost,  but  a  second  or  two  later 
realized  that  the  fatal  moment  had  passed. 

I  rose  in  great  pain,  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  my 
camera,  for  it  contained  some  very  valuable  films ;  and 
then,  profiting  by  a  quiet  interval,  I  crawled  down  the 
mountain,  imperatively  ordering  my  companions  to 
leave  everything  and  come  with  me.  In  our  fiight  we 
lost  many  fine  examples  of  bombs  and  scorias  covered 
with  a  glittering  metallic  glaze. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  cone,  I  did  not  at  first 
realize  that  I  was  hurt.  I  was  most  grateful  to  have 
escaped  death.  The  guides,  however,  pointed  out  that 
my  chin,  and,  indeed,  all  my  face,  was  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises.  My  clothes  were  scorched  and  my 
hands  and  arms  bleeding  from  many  wounds.  Later 
on  I  foiind  that  I  was  very  badly  bruised  about  the 
body  ;  my  left  foot  was  very  badly  hurt,  and,  last  and 
worst  of  all,  my  right  knee  had  been  struck  by  an 
enormous  bomb  in  its  rebound. 


I  may  say  that  the  molten  or  red-hot  stone  manes 
ejected  from  the  crater  are  of  many  different  sizes  and 
weights,  and  ascend  to  many  different  heights,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  force  of  the  explosion  driving  them.  I  find 
that  the  first  to  be  ejected  are  the  solid  masses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Those  bombs,  which,  by  the  ro 
tary  movement  imparted  to  them,  rise  to  the  greatest 
height,— sometimes  a  matter  of  miles,— are  much  denser 
and  heavier  than  the  scoris,  and  consequently  fall 
sooner.  Afterward  come  the  smaller  fragments  and  the 
lipilli.  The  impalpable  powder  and  sand  are  caught  up 
in  the  great  whirls  and  globes  of  smoke,  and  are  carried 
into  still  more  elevated  regions  of  the  upper  air,  when 
they  are  transported  by  wind  enormous  distances. 

My  every-day  work  consists  of  observing  dynamic 
and  meteorological  phenomena;  noting  carefully  the 
movements  and  aspects  of  the  volcano,  and  classifying 
and  rearranging  all  the  existing  and  newly  gathered 
materials. 

I  rise  with  or'before  the  sun,  and  do  my  own  cook- 
ing. Naturally,  this  is  not  elaborate,  frequently  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  dish  of  macaroni, 
which  requires  very  little  '*  cooking  "^  indeed.  How  can 
I,  when  my  beloved  volcano  is  in  eruption,  and  I  should 
be  counting  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  oc- 
cupy my  mind  with  thoughts  of  mere  foodf  Every 
day  I  calculate  the  total  number  of  explosions,  exam- 
ine and  collect  the  matter  ejected,  and  take  photo- 
graphs at  very  close  range. 

Sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  at  dawn,  my 
guides  take  out  my  laboratory  tent  and  pitch  it  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  crater,  or  on  the  side  of  the  cone. 
During  the  last  and  present  yeifir,  Vesuvius  has  been 
in  what  I  call  a  **Stromboli"  phase,— that  is  to  say, 
eruptions  of  projectiles  only,  without  the  issue  of  liquid 
lava.  This  activity  has  kept  me  on  the  alert  for  many 
months. 


EXTRACTING  GOLD  FROM  SEA  WATER. 


ABOUT  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  authoritative  announcement  of  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  gold  in  sea  water. 
Repeated  examinations  by  competent  analysts 
have  shown  clearly  that,  while  special  conditions 
have  resulted  in  an  apparently  complete  disap- 
pearance of  this  metal  and  its  salts  from  the  sur- 
face waters  off  the  coasts  of  the  continents  dis- 
charging large  rivers  into  the  sea,  nevertheless 
the  water  of  mid-ocean  and  that  far  removed 
from  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  contain  gold 
and  gold  compounds  in  quantities  varying  from 
one-half  to  one  grain  (32-64  milligrams)  per  ton 
of  water.  The  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  a 
ton  of  sea  water  would  thus  be  from  two  to  four 
cents.  Can  a  process  be  devised  which  would 
render  its  extraction  profitable  ? 

Professor  do  Wilde  discusses  this  question  in 
a  recent  number  of  tlie  Archives  des  Sciences 
Physiques  et  Naturelles  (Geneva).  He  begins  his 
paper  by  discussing  the  origin  of  the  gold  of  the 
sea, — the  wearing  away  of  the  goldljearing  rock 


of  the  mountains  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
of  glaciers,  etc.,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
pulverized  material  by  streams  to  the  sea.  This 
form  of  natural  hydraulic  mining  has  been  in 
progress  for  ages.  As  is  well  known,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
Transvaal  mines  exists  in  so  fine  a  state  of  divi- 
sion that  it  will  remain,  when  stirred  with  water. 
in  a  state  of  suspension  for  days,  even  for  weeks. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how,  therefore,  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  ocean  notable  quantities  of  this 
*'  floating  gold "  may  be  carried  in  suspension 
for  long  periods.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  much 
of  it  paeses  into  a  soluble  form,  as  is  well  known 
in  the  case  of  the  silver  found  in  sea  water  and 
sea  plants ;  ultimately,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  where  rivers  discharge  great  quan- 
tities of  finely  divided  organic  matter  into  the 
sea,  it  assumes  a  denser  form  and  settles  to  the 
bottom. 

After  discussing  at  considerable  length  the 
methods  employed  by  the  several  investigators 
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to  ascertain  the  presence  and  amount  of  the  gold 
contained  in  vaiious  samples  of  sea  water,  in 
rock  salt  and  otlier  saline  deposits,  in  sea  plants, 
in  oyster-shells,  etc.,  Professor  de  Wilde  points 
out  that  these  methods,  though  serving  well  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised,  would 
be  of  no  value  for  the  actual  commercial  ex- 
traction of  the  precious  metal,  because  of  their 
excessive  cost.  If  Professor  Liversidge's  cal- 
culations are  correct,  th©  water  of  the  oceans 
contains  over  one  hundred  billion  tons  of  gold, 
of  a  value  of  seven  billions  of  billions  of  dollars  I 
Yet,  enormous  as  this  quantity  is,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  distributed  through  about 
four  hundred  million  cubic  miles  of  water,  and 
the  value  of  the  share  of  each  ton  of  sea  water 
is  reduced  by  such  subdivision  to  the  modest 
amount  of  from  two  to  four  cents  I 

ECONOMIES    OF   PROCESS. 

Assuming  with  M.  de  Foville,  at  one  time  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  mint,  that  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  would  not  bulk  more  than  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  tons,  a  wonderful  opportunity  is 
here  given  the  statistician  to  calculate  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  a  really  economical  method  for 
the  extraction  of  the  ocean's  hoarded  treasure  1 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral patented  processes  (including  his  own) 
which  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
lessor  de  Wilde  admits  at  once  that  no  gold- 
bearing  rock  could  be  mined  and  extracted  at 
a  cost  anywliere  near  four  cents  per  ton.  But 
with  ocean  water  the  problem  presents  entire- 
ly other  features.  The  economical  operation  of 
pumps ;  the  possible  employment  of  the  power 
to  be  derived  from  tides ;  the  automatic  or 
semi-automatic  transference  of  large  masses  of 
water  by  taking  advantage  of  tidal  movements  ; 
the  comparatively  small  cost  of  land  at  suitable 


points  on  the  coast ;  the  automatic  maintenance 
of  the  supply  of  fresh  sea  water  by  the  ocean 
currents, — these  and  many  similar  considera- 
tions are  passed  in  review. 

The  chemical  operations  involved  are  quite 
simple.  In  de  Wilde's  method  a  dilute  acid  so- 
lution of  stannous  chloride ("'  tin  salt'')  is  mixed 
with  the  sea  water,  the  gold  present  being  thus 
converted  into  the  well-known  "  Purple  of  Cas- 
sius."  Addition  of  milk-of-lime  then  causes 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  (at  the  expense  of  the  magnesium 
chloride  in  the  sea  water),  which  settles  quickly, 
carrying  down  all  the  "  Purple  of  Cassius '"  with 
it.  The  supernatant  water  is  run  off,  and  fresh 
quantities  of  sea  water  are  stirred  with  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  latter  has  become  deep  brown 
in  color,  indicating  saturation.  Treatment  of 
the  deposit  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkali 
cyanide  dissolves  every  trace  of  the  gold  and 
leaves  it  pure  white  again,  ready  for  further 
use.  From  the  cyanide  solution  the  gold  can 
be  extracted  by  any  one  of  several  common 
methods  ;  de  Wilde  prefers  precipitation  with 
copper  chloride.  The  resulting  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  gold  cyanides  is  heated  in  the  air  and 
washed  with  acid  ;  the  gold  remains  in  the  me- 
tallic form.     There  is  practically  no  loss. 

Within  a  year  a  company  has  been  organized 
in  England  for  the  commercial  extraction  of 
gold  from  sea  water.  Sir  William  Ramsay  is 
reported  to  have  been  retained  as  consulting 
chemist.  The  extraction  method  to  be  em- 
ployed is  kept  secret,  but  the  probability  is  that 
one  has  been  devised  which  is  sufficiently  eco- 
nomical to  give  satisfactory  returns.  Professor 
de  Wilde  closes  his  paper  with  the  statement 
that  the  presence  of  gold  to  the  value  of  not 
less  than  two  cents  per  ton  of  sea  water  can,  in 
his  opinion,  make  its  extraction  profitable. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  SEA  WATER. 


EXPERIMENTS  made  in  France  have  con- 
vinced the  doctors  of  the  efficacy  of  sea 
water  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases.  Sea 
water  taken  internally  is  a  tonic.  Rabateau, 
who  tried  the  effect  of  the  water  in  bread,  de- 
clared that  his  appetite  and  his  strength  in- 
creased. Other  experimenters  declare  that  from 
150  to  200  grams  of  sea  water  act  as  a  very 
excellent  purgative.  Other  doctors  claim  that 
they  have  made  cures  of  several  dissimilar  dis- 
eases. An  interesting  summary  of  these  efforts 
is  given  by  Henri  de  Parville  in  the  Annales. 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  a  solution  of  complex 


composition.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  na- 
tives use  it  when  they  have  no  saline  mineral 
water.  Dr.  Fed  or,  who  used  it  internally  ten 
years,  gasified  it  with  carbonic  acid  to  rid  it  of 
its  impurities  and  to  counteract  its  bitterness. 
Thus  prepared,  it  can  be  taken  as  drink  by  in- 
valids. F^dor  used  it  with  success  in  treating 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  diabetes,  and  in 
child's  dyspepsia,  and  in  every  case  the  water 
revived  the  appetite  and  the  strength.  Szego 
and  Kurr  say  that  it  (the  water  of  the  sea) 
regulates  the  bodily  functions,  ameliorates  the 
general  condition  of  persons  suffering  from  gas- 
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trie  trouble,  and  acts  directly  upon  the  nutrition. 
Dr.  Kurr  states  that  he  has  nearly  cured  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphyseme,  by  ad- 
ministering large  (los(>s  of  sea  water.  Quinton 
says  :  '*  The  vital  center  which  is  the  seat  of 
life,  the  center  in  which  men  and  animals  live, 
is  of  marine  origin."     The  theory  follows  : 

Man  is  a  marine  animal  by  descent  (like  all  animals). 
Now,  in  order  to  render  to  the  human  organism  its 
primitive  environment,  which  a  long  line  of  descent  has 
modified,  it  is  feasible  to  place  it  (the  organism)  in  sea 
water,  or  its  original  environment.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
admit  that  if  infection  is  really  the  point  of  departure 
of  mental  maladies,  it  (infection)  may  be  combated  by 
marine  sernm,  because  using  that  means  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  wash  out  the  toxins  which  clog  and  destroy  the 
central  brain-cells  as  rust,  if  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
steel,  clogs  and  ruins  machinery,  and  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  renew  the  strength  of  the  braiu-cells  by  placing 
them  in  sea  wat«r. 

At  the  office  of  the.  Society  of  Biology,  Dr. 
Mares  and  Dr.  Pelletrier  have  of  late  tried  the 
application  of  marine  serum  in  the  cases  of  luna- 
tics', and  the  effect  has  been  excellent. 

Insanity  is  now  recognized  as  a  disease,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  infected  by  microbes 
(or  toxins),  just  as  the  lungs  are  infected  by 
Koch's  bacilli.  Doctors  are  beginning  to  admit 
infection  as  the  cause  oC  melancholy,  precocious 
dementia,  and  paralysis,  and  chronic  delirium  is 
probably  more  or  less  due  to  cerebral  infection. 
Acting  on  that  theory,  the  two  doctors  of  the 
Society   of    Biology    who    have    administered 


marine  serum  have  noted  that  the  general  im 
provement  was  marked.  Patients  have  gained 
strength  and  weight  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment.  A  note  from  Robert  Simon  and 
R^ne  Quinton  has  been  forwarded  to  the  corre- 
sponding academies  of  France  on  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  by  sea  water.  Out  of  eigliteen 
cases  there  were  only  three  failures.  Injections 
of  sea  water  augmented  sleep  and  strength  and 
diminished  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  night 
sweats,  and  the  stethoscopic  symptoms  were 
very  favorably  modified.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
crease in  weight  was  remarkable  (38  graujs, 
42  grams,  55  grams  per  day).  The  medium 
length  of  treatment  was  in  all  cases  sixty  days. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  treatment  was  made  in 
Paris,  and  in  some  cases  while  the  patients  car- 
ried on  their  daily  work. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  water  is  not  divine.  Therefore, 
its  power  cannot  be  made  manifest  when  the 
original  '  elements  have  been  destroyed.  Pea 
water  is  not  the  creator  of  human  life,  and  there- 
fore diseased  brains  and  diseased  bodies  may 
be  recuperated  by  the  water  of  the  sea,  but  not 
re-created  if  dead.  One  of  the  best  results,  noted 
in  cases  of  dementia,  is  the  rapid  functional  res- 
toration of  the  digestive  organs.  The  gen(»ral 
nutrition  receives  a  spur,  the  appetite  revives. 
(The  victims  of  melancholy  eat  very  little  ;  they 
do  not  eat  until  forced  to  eat,  because  tlie  liver 
is  inactive.)  In  cases  of  palsy,  also,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  effect  of  sea  water  is  excellent. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BREAD. 


MANY  are  the  kinds  of  bread,  and  each  has 
its  sincere  advocates.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  diverse  opin- 
ions put  forward  by  hygienists,  and  well  he  may 
be  ;  yet  the  explanation  is  fairly  simple.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  conduct  careful  analyses  of  the 
various  forms  of  bread  offered  for  sale  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  basis  of  these  figui'es  to  decide 
for.  us  which  we  are  to  eat.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  mere  fact  that  such-and-such  a 
variety  contains  more  phosphoric  acid,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  from 
it  tho  system  obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  this 
valuable  sul»stance  than  from  another  varietv 
which  gives  a  lower  result  upon  analysis.  The 
digestive  organs  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  and  they  often  decline  to  make  use  of 
material  furnished  them  by  a  well-disposed 
caterer.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  not  only  to 
know  what  our  bread  contains,  but  also  how  its 


constituents  are  assimilated,  before  we  can  really 
judge  of  its  food  value. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Comptes  Rend  us,  M. 
Pierre  Fauvel  describes  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding, if  possible,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relative  values  of  white  and  w^liole  wheat  breads. 
He  begins  by  referring  to  the  fault  found  l»y 
liygienists  with  white  bread  because  of  its  small 
content  of  gluten  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
consequent  advocacy  of  the  use  of  various  flours 
from  which  the  bran  has  not  been  removed. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Girard, — from  whicii 
their  author  concluded  that  "the  hull  must  be 
rejected  as  possessing  but  insignificant  food 
value," — are  not  by  M.  Fauvel  considered  satis- 
factory. The  bran  used  had  been  washed  and 
-depi'ived  of  its  soluble  constituents  ;  it  had  not 
been  previously  ground  or  masticated  ;  the  ex- 
perimenter made  use  of  a  diet  quite  different 
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from  his  ordinary  one  during  the  experiments, 
and  hence  the  digestive  fluids  were  probably  not 
in  their  normal  condition. 

M.  Fauvel  has  been  a  vegetarian  for  years  ; 
be  prepared  for  the  tests  by  confining  himself 
for  months  to  a  diet  practically  identical  with 
that  to  be  used  during  the  experimental  period. 
This  period  lasted  three  weeks  ;  on  correspond- 
ing days  of  the  several  weeks  exactly  the  same 
food  in  the  same  amount  was  eaten,  except  that 
the  bread  used  in  the  first  week  was  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  white,  in  the  second  week  whole  wheat 
(Xneipp  bread),  and  in  the  third  a  very  brown 
army  bread.  Each  day,  four  hundred  grams 
(about  fourteen  ounces)  of  bread  was  eaten.  A 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  effects  produced, 
by  means  of  urinary  analyses. 

The  whole  wheat  bread  contained  the  entire 
^rain,  and  also  a  little  rye.  Analyses  of  the 
various  breads  showed  the  percentages  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (anhydride)  and  nitrogen  to  be,  re- 
spectively : 

White  bread 0.175      1.08 

Whole  wheat  bread 0.582      1.28 

Army  bread 0JB84       IJB 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  in  detail  the  re- 
sults  of   the   urinary  analyses  ;   the  following 


points  will  be  of  interest ;  Although  the  whole 
wheat  bread  contains  between  three  and  four 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  white,  the 
amount  assimilated  was  apparently  less  than  a 
fourth  greater.  Army  bread,  containing  half 
again  as  much  of  this  ingredient  as  the  white, 
showed  nearly  as  great  an  amount  assimilated  as 
the  whole  wheat,  and  about  a  fifth  more  than 
the  white. 

Study  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  produc- 
tion of  urea  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
army  bread  and  least  in  that  of  the  whole  wheat, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  white  is  poorest  in 
nitrogen.  M.  Fauvel  attributes  this  result  to 
the  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  brought  about  by 
the  bran  in  the  whole  wheat  flour,  a  noteworthy 
loss  in  weight  being  one  of  the  symptoms.  The 
ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea,  and  that  of  xantho- 
uric  compounds  to  urea,  were  both  highest  in 
the  case  of  the  whole  wheat  bread,  and  both  low- 
est in  that  of  the  army  bread.  Summing  up,  M. 
Fauvel  finds  that  whole  wheat  bread  possesses 
few,  if  any,  advantages  as  compared  with  white, 
and  is  distinctly  inferior  in  food  value  to  the 
brown  army  bread.  Whether  the  same  conclu- 
sion would  be  drawn  from  experiments  upon 
other  persons  remains,  of  course,  undecided. 


THE  AMERICAN  DISEASE. 


NEURASTHENIA  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  American  disease.  Under  this  head- 
ing, Dr.  William  B.  Pritchard  treats  of  it  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Dominion  Medical  Monthly. 
As  the  author  conceives  it,  neurasthenia  is  an 
American  disease,  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  es- 
sentially a  product  of  causative  conditions  pecul- 
iar to  this  country.  That  it  now  exists  else- 
where, and  probably  always  did,  in  a  sporadic 
form,  he  does  not  doubt,  but  this  is  its  home, 
this  its  soil,  this  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lux- 
uriates. 

Dr.  Pritchard  contends  that  neurasthenia  never 
occurs  in  a  fool ;  "neurasthenia  may  make  a  fool," 
he  says,  "but  you  cannot  make  a  fool  a  neu- 
rasthenic. It  is  a  disease  of  bright  intellects — 
its  victims  are  leaders  and  masters  of  men,  each 
one  a  captain  of  industry.  The  political  history 
of  the  world  has  been  made  largely  by  para- 
noiacs.  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  are  examples  in  point,  to  go  back 
no  further.  In  each  there  was  an  imperative 
and  impelling  monomania.  The  world  of  litera- 
ture, of  art  and  of  science,  of  fruitful  endeavor 
in  all  higher  fields,  is  indebted  in  an  analo£-ou8 
degree  to  the  neurasthenic  analogously  endowed 


with  an  imperative  and  an  impelling  energy. 
Dr.  Gould's  list  includes  such  names  as  Carlyle, 
Wagner,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  many  others." 

Of  fifty  cases  of  neurasthenia  reported  by  the 
author  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  in  June,  at  which  this  pa- 
per was  read,  forty-two  were  American-born, 
the  average  age  being  thirty-seven.  The  oldest 
patient  was  sixty -two,  and  the  youngest  twenty- 
six.  Without  a  single  exception,  all  were  brain 
workers.  Sixteen  of  these  fifty  had  been  mak- 
ers of  history  in  different  spheres,  some  large, 
some  small ;  mercantile,  literary,  religious,  sci- 
entific, political,  or  economic.  Two  of  the  num- 
ber were  among  the  hundred  captains  of  indus- 
try assembled  in  a  list  made  to  commemorate  a 
national  function  celebrated  a  few  years  ago. 
By  occupation,  13  were  financiers,  6  lawyers,  3 
clergymen,  2  merchants,  5  physicians,  5  brokers, 
4  schoolteachers.  Of  the  remaining  twelve,  2 
were  professional  politicians,  2  corporation  offi- 
cials, and  4  managers  of  large  industrial  plants. 
Four  of  the  fifty  were  men  of  independent  self- 
acquired  means,  who  described  themselves  as 
having  no  occupation  at  the  time  of  record. 
They  have  been  included  in  the  groups  men- 
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tioned  according  to  previous  occupation.  Four 
of  this  series  were  women, — 1  a  journalist,  1  an 
actress,  and  2  of  them  teachers.  Fourteen  of 
the  fifty  were  lyimarried,  their  age  average  be- 
ing relatively  high, — namely,  forty-four.  The 
four  females  were  all  childless,  though  two  of 
them  were  married. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  that  it  is  the 
man  of  detail,  the  man  great  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  qualities  which  make  the  general,  who 
becomes  the  neurasthenic.  It  is  the  crime  of 
attending  to  minutiae  which  makes  the  nervous 
derelict.  "The  general,"  says  the  author,  "is 
never  a  neurasthenic.  It  is  the  one  flaw  in  the 
statue  of  true  greatness.  That  quality,  the  high- 
est, which  helps  us  to  select  our  lieutenants,  is 
always  lacking.  The  neurasthenic  is  the  arch- 
type  of  the  pooh-bah.  He  is  not  only  general, 
but  also  colonel,  major,  captain,  and  private.  The 
penalty  is  inevitable.  No  man  can  do  the  work 
of  four  along  higher  lines  without  paying  for  it." 

Fortunate! V,  Dr.  Pritchard  holds  that  neuras- 
thenia  is  essentially  a  recoverable  affection.     In 


the  majority  of  cases  the  recovery  is  complete 
and  final.  Moreover,  the  victim  pays  the  whole 
penalty, — the  disease  is  free  from  the  law  of  en- 
tail. The  high  average  standard  of  good  health 
and  nervous  poise  in  the  children  of  neurasthenic 
fathers  has,  in  fact,  been  frequently  noted. 

The  doctor  does  not  believe  that  any  individual 
case  of  neurasthenia  ever  originated  in  a  single 
cause.  "  The  list  of  stereotyped  and  empirically 
accepted  causes,"  says  he,  "is  a  long  one,  and 
undergoes  a  progressive  expansion  from  year  to 
year.  Overwork,  worry,  prolonged  mental  ten- 
sion and  anxiety,  malnutrition  from  deprivation 
of  food,  sleep,  and  rest,  toxemia  of  autogenous 
and  heterogeneous  sources,  shock,  trauma,  reflex 
irritation,  and  as  many  more  are  on  the  list." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  an  outline  of 
treatment  consisting  mainly  of  the  application 
of  galvanic  electricity,  rational  exercise,  and  suf- 
ficient rest.  Sleep  must  be  secured  and  main- 
tained, elimination  regulated,  and  complicating 
accidents  combated.  Drugs  are  manifestly  of 
secondary  importance. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  MOSQUITO. 


THE  unanimity  with  which  the  medical 
world  has  fixed  the  responsibility  for 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  upon  certain  varieties 
of  an  insect  that  has  made  New  Jersey  famous 
renders  every  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject  of  interest  to  the  general  public, 
particularly  when  it  demonstrates  by  what 
means  the  possibility  of  infection  may  be  re- 
moved. Under  the  title  given  in  the  heading 
of  this  resumi,  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty  has  a  very 
interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in 
which  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 
First,  that  mosquitoes  do  not  propagate  without 
water,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  offensive  the 
water,  the  greater  the  propagation.  Mosquitoes 
breed  in  cisterns,  rain-water  barrels,  and  cess- 
pools in  enormous  number  ;  other  receptacles 
about  the  premises,  no  matter  how  small  or 
where  they  are  situated,  may  also  serve  as 
breeding-places.  It  is  about  our  own  homes, 
therefore,  that  the  examination  should  first  be 
made  to  ascertain  where  the  propagation  of  this 
insect  is  carried  on.  Second,  the  life  of  the 
mosquito  is  not  confined  to  a  few  days,  but 
under  various  circumstances  may  extend  over  a 
period  of  weeks  or  months.  Third,  the  first 
crop  of  mosquitoes  which  appears  in  the  early 
summer,  particularly  in  inland  towns,  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  deposit  of  eggs  which   have 


hibernated  during  the  winter  months.  Fourth, 
although  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
mosquitoes  are  sometimes  carried  long  distances 
from  home,  they  do  not  willingly  go  far  from 
their  breeding-places,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  a  section  is  infested  with  mosquitoes 
breeding-places  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Efforts  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  mos- 
quito consist  in  abolishing  or  removing  recep- 
tacles which  contain  water.  This  applies  to  both 
large  and  small  ground  depressions,  swamps, 
etc.,  and  to  portable  and  stationary  receptacles 
about  buildings.  The  scientific,  practical,  and 
radical  method  of  removing  water  in  ground 
depressions  is  by  drainage  or  filling  in,  and  the 
use  of  petroleum  oil  in  these  instances  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  this  purpose,  and 
should  only  be  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure. 
In  mosquito  -  infested  districts  our  first  action 
should  be  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  all  sorts  of 
metal,  glass,  and  wooden  receptacles  for  water. 
Cisterns  and  rain  -  water  barrels  should  be 
supplied  with  tight-fitting  covers  ;  by  having 
the  center  of  these  covers  constructed  of  wire 
netting,  sufficient  air  is  admitted.  Roof  leaders 
should  be  kept  properly  graded  ;  otherwise 
parts  of  them  may  act  as  breeding -places  for 
the  mosquito.  If  ground  depressions  either 
about  the  premises  or  in  the  neighborhood  can- 
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not  be  drained  or  filled  in,  petrolenm  oil  may 
be  used  as  a  temporary  meaBare.  The  crude 
petroleum  is  probably  superior  to  the  refined 
oil,  and  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pint  of  oil  to  a  water  surface  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter. — even  a  less  amount  of  oil  may 
be  effective.  This  procedure  should  be  repeated 
every  two  weeks.  The  method  by  which  the 
oil  destroys  the  larvis  or  wigglers  is  probably 
not  by  a  toxic  effect,  but  by  a  mechanical  one. 
The  larvce  must  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  air  at  least  every  two  minutes. 

In  treating  large  bodies  of  water  with  pe- 
troleum, the  ordinary  garden  sprinkling- pot  is 
a  good  and  practical  method  of  distributing  it. 
Experiments  made  with  permangfinate  of  potas- 
sium, bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  have  shown  that  these  agents 
are  greatly  inferior  to  petroleum  for  this  pur- 
pose. Their  action  is  slow,  and  the  mosquito 
larvn  live  in  comparatively  strong  solutions. 
For  instance,  larvte  have  remained  active  from 
one  to  three  days  in  a  1-1500  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  Even  comparatively  strong 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  permanganate  of 
potassium  do  not  destroy  them  for  some  time. 
In  some  very  exhaustive  experiments  made  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  for  the  destruction 
of  mosquito  larvce  the  author  found  that  these 
agents  did  not  destroy  the  mosquito  by  a  toxic 
effect,  but  slowly  by  clarifying  the  water  and 
precipitating  the  organic  matter  which  it  con- 
tained, thereby  removing  the  nourishment  from 
the  larv».  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  pools  of  water  throughout  the  coun- 
try may  be  used  tor  drinking  purposes,  particu- 
larly by  animals,  and  that  the  use  of  such  agents 
as  bichloride  of  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  are, 
therefore,  unsafe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pe- 
troleum oil  is  cheap,  practically  harmless,  and 
destroys  the  larvte  at  once,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  the  present  time,  is  superior  to  anything 
else  for  this  purpose,  provided  proper  drainage 
or  filling  in  cannot  be  effected. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Texas  Medical 
News,  Dr.  D,  Munroe  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  "  The  Mosquito  as  an  Etiological  Factor 
in  Disease."  The  doctor  is  located  in  a  section 
of  Texas  where  malaria  is  common  and  yellow 
fever  not  unknown.     At  the  close  of  his  article 


he 


It  in  no  longer  a  debatable  qnestioD,  but  a  demon- 
strated certainty,  that  malaria,  in  all  Ita  varied  lornu, 
ia  transmitted  to  man  eolely  by  the  bite  of  a  certain 
speciee  of  moeqnjto  found  in  the  so-called  malarial 
localities,  while  it  ia  also  a  proven  fact  that  a  tropical 
member  of  the  mosquito  family  inoculates  the  hunian 
race  with  the  yellow-fever  germs.    Therefore,  the  nofi- 


qoito  is  no  longer  a  pest  to  be  endured,  bat  ts  a  serious 
menace  to  health  at  alt  times,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  exterminated.  To  do  this  necessitatea  ou. 
studying  the  lite  and  habits  of  the  different  Hpeciee  ol 
mosquitoes  lound  in  our  own  Southern  country. 

Both  the  malarial  and  yellow-fever  mosquitoes  breed 
and  live  near  or  in  the  house,  and  do  not  wander  over 
six  hnndred  yards  from  their  breeding- place.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  still,  fresh  water,  and  they 
hatch  out  in  two  or  three  days  into  nn  air-breathing 
wiggler,  and  during  the  five  days  !□  which  they  remain 
in  this  stage  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  surface 
of  this  water  every  few  moments  to  get  air  to  breathe, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  develop  Into  tbe 
characteristic  winged  mosquito  and  fly  about  the  prem- 
ises, hnnting  whom  they  may  bite  and  annoy  and 
inoculate. 

But  it  each  householder  will  see  to  it  that  every  re- 
ceptable  holding  water  on  or  near  the  premises  Is 
emptied,  drained,  oiled,  or  securely  screened,  and  at- 
tend to  this  duty  every  week  during  the  warm  weather, 
he  will  raise  no  mosquitoes  on  his  premises  to  annoy 
and  infect  himnelf  and  family,  nor  that  of  his  neighbor. 

To  freehis  bouse  of  all  mosquitoes,  each  room  should 
be  securely  closed  by  stopping  all  crevices  and  cracks 
and  making  therein  a  smudge  of  either  sulphur,  tobac- 
co, or  powdered  pyretheum,  or  even  formaldehyde,  and 
keeping  the  room  thus  closed  for  three  hours,  at  which 
time  all  the  mosquitoex  in  the  room  will  be  dead. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  SANCTIONS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


A  VALUABLE  and  much-needed  paper  on 
the  evolutionary  ethics  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)   for  Sep 
tember.     He  states  his  theses  at  the  outset,  thus  : 

1.  That  marriage  is  essentially  neither  a  religious 
nor  a  civil  institution,  but  a  purely  biologic  one. 

2.  That  marriage  consists  in  the  union  of  the  sexes 
for  such  a  term,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  will 
result  in  the  production  of  the  maximum  number  of 
offspring  capable  of  surviving,  in  each  particular  spe- 
cies, climate,  and  gprade  of  civilization. 

8.  That  marriage  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  neither 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  male  nor  from  that  of 
the  female,  but  solely  from  that  of  the  race. 

4.  The  duration  of  marriage  is  usually  determined 
by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  offspring  re- 
quire the  care  and  protection  of  both  parents  in  order 
to  properly  equip  them  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

5.  Monogamous  marriage,  lasting  for  life,  is  the 
highest  type  as  yet  evolved,  and  has  survived  all  other 
forms  and  become  that  adopted  by  every  dominant 
race,  on  account  of  its  resulting  in  the  largest  number 
of  most  efficient  offspring. 

THE   HIGHER   ANIMALS    MOSTLY   MONOGAMOUS. 

The  writer  laments  that  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  have  overlooked  the  evolutionary 
trend  toward  monogamy  in  the  higher  grades 
of  animal  life  approximate  to  man.  Primitive 
man  did  not,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  begin  his 
married  life  without  ages  of  ancestral  experi- 
ence to  guide  him.     The  writer  says  : 

Important  as  is  the  part  played  by  polygamy  in  the 
development  of  the  animal  world,  it  was  never  prac- 
tised by  any  of  the  species  which  are  generally  believed 
to  have  come  into  the  line  of  descent  of  man  and  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  his  family  tree.  To  trace 
his  experimental  pedigree  rapidly  backward,  the  anthro- 
poid apes  are  monogamous  to  a  high  degree,  probably 
for  life ;  the  higher  monkeys  are  also  monogamous, 
also  the  lemurs,  but  the  relation  is  of  less  duration ; 
the  insectivora,  although  occasionally  approaching  to 
promiscuity,  were  never  polygamous ;  the  same  is  true 
of  our  rodent-like  marsupial  ancestors. 

SAVAGES   MOSTLY   MONOGAMOUS. 

This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  almost  all 
pure  savages.  The  idea  of  a  primitive  promis- 
cuity has  been  dispelled  by  the  dry  light  of  fact. 
<<  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  among  savages 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  all  unions  are  monogamic, 
and  70  per  cent,  of  these  are  for  life."  This  is 
due  to  the  care  that  must  be  taken  of  the  chil- 
dren. Far  from  unlimited  license,  there  is  a 
*'  well-nigh  indecipherable  network  of  restric- 
tions which  hedge  about  the  marriage  of  the 
savage. '^  Marriage,  then,  among  savages,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  loose  monogamy,  lasting  at 


least  during  the  period  of  child-bearing,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  life,  since  after  the 
wife  has  ceased  to  be  sexually  attractive  she  is 
valued  as  a  worker. 

Polygamy,  like  slavery,  comes  in  as  a  sigrn 
and  effect  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  either  aban- 
doned or  it  destroys  the  race  that  practises  it. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  makes  a  strong  point  when  be 
says  : 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  trtib  that  cer- 
tain races  which  have  been  addicted  to  neither  slavery 
nor  polygamy,  like  our  own  Teutonic  stocks,  are  in  the 
van  of  the  world^s  progress. 

THE   VERDICT    ON   HUMAN    MONOGAMY. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  the  writer 
asks  what  attitude  toward  monogamy  do  the  facts 
of  biology  warrant  ?     He  answers  : 

One  of  profoundest  respect  and  confidence.  Its  sanc- 
tions are  just  as  binding  upon  evolutionary  grounds  as 
upon  ecclesiastical  or  legaL  Its  universal  sway  to-day 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  rests  not  upon  the 
fiat  of  any  petty  prince,  pope,  or  godlet,  but  upon  its 
own  inherent  superiority  over  any  other  form  of  mat- 
ing, as  sternly  proved  by  the  experience  of  millions  of 
past  generations,  human  and  pre-humaA*  The  right  of 
one  man  to  choose  one  woman  to  love  and  protect  all 
his  life  long,  of  the  woman  to  choose  her  knight  and 
worshiper,  and  of  both  to  expect  of  the  other  unswerv- 
ing faithfulness  and  comrade.ship  until  death  do  them 
part,  is  founded  ui>on  the  life  of  all  the  ages. 

This  sanction,  he  contends,  is  both  ennobling 
and  altruistic  in  the  highest  degree,  looking  to 
the  welfare,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
race.  "  To  contract  a  marriage  without  giving 
chief  regard  to  the  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
the  sanity  and  efficiency,  of  the  probable  offspring 
thereof  is  far  more  profoundly  immoral  upon 
biological  grounds  than  upon  religious  or  legal 
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BIOLOGY   AND    LOVE-MATCHES. 

Nor  do  evolutionary  ethics  fail  to  favor  the 
higher  romance  of  marriage. 

biology  has  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  as  a 
guide  to  the  probable  racial  suitability  of  a  mate  we 
have  discovered  nothing  better  yet  than  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, as  ennobled  and  chastened  by  myriads  of  genera 
tions  of  monogamy.  In  other  words,  marriages  should 
usually  be  "for  love,"  and  very  seldom  for  any  other 
cause.  Within  reasonable  bounds  our  mating  instincts 
are  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  those  we  possess  for  food, 
for  air,  for  water  and  sunlight.  Love-matches  result 
not  only  in  happier  homes,  but  in  healthier,  brighter, 
and  more  beautiful  children  than  unions  upon  any  other 
basis.  Two  nations  which  show  by  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  unions  of  this  type,  and  where  marital  choice 
is  most  absolutely  free  and  uncontrolled,  America  and 
England,  owe  no  little  of  their  superiority  as  world- 
powers  to  this  fact. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE    WHONa   AND    THS    BIOHT    OF    DIVOBGB. 

Passing  to  questions  of  divorce,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  divorce  founded  on  caprice  is  treason 
to  the  organic  law  of  the  universe.  But  where 
there  is  epilepsy,  insanity,  moral  perversion,  in- 
curable viciousness  of  temper,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, criminal  conduct  of  any  kind,  etc.,  divorce, 
he  says,  should  be,  not  merely  obtainable,  but 
obligatory,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  generation. 
Any  woman  who  willingly  and  knowingly  bears 
a  child  to  a  drunken  or  criminal  husband  is 
herself  committing  a  crime  againt  the  race.  In 
answer  to  what  he  calls  the  terrified  shrieks  that 


the  prospect  of  easier  divorce  arouses  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  circles,  the  writer  says  that 
even  in  the  most  "  divorceful "  communities  in 
America  the  proportion  of  divorce  to  marriages 
has  never  reached  a  higher  point  than  that  of 
about  12  per  cent. 

If  by  a  single  stroke  all  marriage  ties  now  in  exist- 
ence were  struck  off  or  declared  illegal,  eight-tenths 
of  all  couples  wonld  be  remarried  within  forty-eight 
hoars,  and  seven-tenths  could  not  be  kept  asunder  with 
bayonets.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are  a  snccess 
from  a  hiologic  point  of  view. 

This  testimony  from  a  biologist  is  refreshing. 


THE  BARBER  SHOP  IN  SOCIETY. 


AFTER  outlining  the  history  of  barbers  and 
the  limitations  of  their  craft,  Dr.  Isadore 
Dyer,  professor  of  skin  diseases  in  the  medical 
department  of  Tulane  University,  asserts,  in  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  that 
the  following  facts  are  well  known  to  every  medi- 
cal man  who  especially  deals  with  skin  diseases  : 

1.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  baldness  owes  its 
origin  to  the  barber  shop,  directly  or  indirectly. 

2.  From  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  practice 
of  a  specialist  in  skin  diseases  comes  from  bar- 
ber-shop infections  and  their  consequences. 

3.  The  list  of  skin  affections  arising  from  the 
barber  shop  includes  some  of  the  worst,  and 
among  parasitic  diseases  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber which  the  usual  barber-shop  practice  may 
spread. 

The  author  claims  that  baldness  is  much  more 
general  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  back,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  due  to  infection  from 
the  common  brush  in  the  barber  shop.  "  The 
Inan  carries  the  infection  home,''  says  he,  ^^uses 
the  brush  of  some  other  member  of  his  family 
when  his  is  not  convenient ;  or  his  brush  is  em- 
ployed on  the  children  ;  even  his  wife  may  find 
his  brush  better  than  hers,  and  so  the  story  goes. 
It  is  quite  common  for  the  mother  to  brush  the 
heads  of  all  the  children  with  a  common  brush. 
Once  established  in  the  household,  the  disease 
remains,  and  it  remains  until  it  is  destroyed,  for 
even  the  loss  of  the  weaker  hair  does  not  pre- 
vent the  nesting  of  the  disease  in  the  other  hair 
on  the  head. 

Dandruff,  or  seborrheic  dermatitis,  will  develop  in 
seventy-two  hours  on  a  healthy  scalp.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  the  man  who  is  shaved  by  the  barber  four 
or  five  times  a  week,  and  who  is  brushed  with  a  brusli 
nsed  on  dozens  of  heads  before  him  ?  For  the  barber  is 
not  particular,  and  his  brush  is  usually  only  washed 
days  apart,  seldom  even  once  a  day. 


Dr.  Dyer  states  that  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the 
practice  of  a  dermatologist  is  derived  from  the 
barber  shops,  the  diseases  transmitted  there,  in 
one  way  or  another,  being  syphilis,  ringworm, 
ordinary  pus  infections  of  the  face  and  the 
neck,  "  Indian  fire  "  (Impetigo  contagiosa  J,  lice, 
lupus,  herpes,  etc.  In  view  of  the  above,  the 
doctor  contends  that  the  barber  shop  in  modern 
society  is  a  menace  so  long  as  the  conditions 
which  govern  its  management  are  allowed  to 
exist.  '<  Many  shops  strive  toward  cleanliness," 
is  the  way  he  puts  it,  ^*  because  their  customers 
have  demanded  it ;  but  all  shops  are  dirty,  some 
worse  than  others." 

A  crusade  has  been  started  against  the  evils  of 
the  barber  shops,  and  in  some  countries  legislative 
action  has  followed.  In  a  recent  paper  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal^  Collingridge  reviews  the 
status  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 
There  are  no  regulations  in  the  British  colonies. 
In  Germany,  four  cities,  Hamburg,  Anhalt,  Wal- 
deck,  and  Dantzic,  have  restrictions.  Lausanne, 
Vevey,  and  RoUe,  in  Switzerland,  have  laws  ; 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Japan,  Bolivia,  Salvador,  and 
Uruguay,  also.  These  are  named  by  Dr.  Col- 
lingridge, who  also  mentions  New  York  as  the 
only  State  where  the  licensed  barber  must  con- 
form to  regulations.  While  Vienna  began  to 
legislate  rules  for  barber  shops  some  years  back, 
her  action  has  been  followed  rather  generally  in 
other  European  countries.  In  most  places  regu- 
lations are  directed  at  cleanliness,  antisepsis,  and 
prevention,  and  infringement  is  punishable  by 
fine,  sometimes  heavy.  In  Switzerland,  barbers 
with  hair  or  skin  diseases  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  calling. 

In  1899,  Sweden  legislated  regarding  the  pre- 
vention of  skin  diseases  transmitted  by  shaving. 
In    1901,    in   Constantinople,   regulations  were 
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promalgated  regardiog  cleanliness  in  the  barber 
shops.  Even  Guatemala  has  taken  some  action 
aimed  at  regulating  the  barber-ahop  evils.  Col- 
lingridge  considera  the  present  state  of  things 


in  London  discreditable  to  a  civilized  nation, 
and  yet  the  London  barber  shops  of  the  better 
class  are  far  cleaner  than  those  of  the  same  class 

in  the  United  SUtes. 


'RADIOBES"  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 


EXPERIiMENTS  by  which,  tlirough  the  ac- 
tion   of    radium    on    sterilizetl    iKiuillon, 
"radiobes"  have  been  developed  continue  to  bo 
the  subject  of  comment  in  the  English  journals. 
In    tlio   Forlnighdy   Review   for    September,   Mr. 
J.    Butler    Burke,    the   discoverer  of  these  ra- 
diobes,  writes  on  the  origin 
of  life.      By  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, he  says,  he  means 
the  development  of  what  we 
have  a  right  to  think  was  liv- 
ing from  that  which  we  had 
hitherto  a  right  to  tbink  was 
not.     His  preface  sliows  that 
he   has  scant  sympathy  with 
those    who    are    prepared    to 
trace  the  presence  of  lite  back  • 
to  the  atom,  or  the  electron, 
or  the  ether.    Mr.  Burke  then 
describee  the  experiments 
which  have  been  blazoned  to 
the  world. 

WHAT    is    THE    HADIOBE  1 

He  distinguishes  radiobes 
at  once  from  crystals  and  from 
bacteria.  He  asks,  Can  tbey 
be  described  as  organisms  ?  j  g^Tij 

He  says : 

An  organiHin  has  a  Htructure,  a  niicleiu,  aod  na  ex- 
ternal boundary  or  celL-wall,  and  lis  vitality  may  be 
described  as  being  n  continuouH  proceaa  of  adjustment 
between  its  internal  and  Its  external  relations. 

Of  his  radiobes  he  says : 

The  continuity  of  structure,  assimilation,  and 
growth,  and  then  subdivision,  together  with  the  nucle- 
ated Btructure,asHhown  ia  a  few  of  the  best  specimens, 
HUggeata  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classed  among 
living  things.  In  the  nea&e  in  which  we  use  the  words, 
whether  we  call  them  bacteria  or  not. 

Ab  they  do  not  possess  all  the  properties  at  bacteria 
they  are  not  what  are  understood  by  this  name,  and  are 
nbvfouBly  altogether  outaldo  the  beat«n  track  of  living 
tilings.  Thia,  however,  will  not  prevent  such  bodies 
from  coming  under  the  realm  of  biology,  and,  in  fact. 


they  appear  to  possesH  many  of  the  qualities  and  proper- 
ties which  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  the  borderland 
between  crystals  and  bacteria,  organisms  in  the  hbdm 
in  which  we  have  employed  the  word,  aad  possibly  the 
missing  link  between  the  animate  and  inanimate. 

Thus  the  gap,  apparently  insuperable,  between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  seems,  however  rough- 
ly, to  be  bridged  over  by  the 
presence  of  these  radio  -  orgauic 
organisms  which,  at  least,  may 
give  a  cine  as  to  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  lite,  "that  vital 
putrefaction  of  the  dust,"  to  which 
Dr.  Saleeby  haa  recently  drawn 
attention. 

IB   IT  A  CLUE   TO   COSMIC   LIFE  ? 

Very  diffidently  he  applies 
his  discovery  to  the  vexed 
questions  an  to  the  origin  of 
all  life  : 

Whether  the  lowliest  forms  of 
life, — so  simple  that  the  simplest 
amoeba  as  we  see  it  to-day  would 
appear  a  highly  complex  form,— 
whether  such  elementary  types 
have  arisen  from  inorganic  matter 
by  Buch  processes  as  1  have  de- 
scribed, I  know  not.  May  it  not 
be,  however,  and  does  it  not  seem 
*  suKKK.  probable,    in    the   light  of   these 

experiments,  that  the  recently  dis- 
covered processes  of  instability  and  decay  of  inorganic 
matter,  resulting  from  the  unexpected  source  of  energy 
which  gives  rise  to  them,  are  analogous  in  many  ways 
to  the  very  inappropriately  called  "vital  force,"  or 
really  vital  energy  of  living  matter  *  For  this  idea 
such  physiolojflsts  as  Johannes  MUller  so  devoutly 
pleaded  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  And  may  tbey 
not  also  be  the  source  of  life  upon  this  ptanetr 
'With  equal  modesty  he  concludes  : 
It  seems  quite  beyond  hope  that  even  it  we  had  the 
materials  and  conditions  for  pruducing  life  in  the  labo- 
ratory, we  should  t>e  able  to  produce  terms  of  lite  as  de- 
veloped as  even  the  simplest  an itEba,  tor  the  one  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  these  are  the  descendants  of  almost 
an  indeftnIM  series  ot  ancestors.  But  it  ix  not  beyond 
hope  to  produce  others,  more  elementary  ones,  arti- 
flcially. 


BRIEFER  NOTES  ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Contributions  to  History. — The  October  nnm- 
bers  of  the  American  monthlies  are  notable  for  the 
number  and  range  of  the  historical  papers  that  appear 
in  them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these,  from . 
the  historian's  point  of  view,  is  the  account,  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  flight  from 
Paris,  in  September,  1870,  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  American  dentist,  who  escorted 
the  Empress  to  England,  and  who  gives  in  this  narra- 
tive the  first  authentic  statement  of  the  memorable 
events  connected  with  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
Empress  from  Paris  to  her  new  home  at  Chiselhurst, 
in  England.  Br.  Edward  A.  Crane,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  the  Empress  to  the 
coast,  writes  an  introduction  to  this  chapter  of  unpub- 
lished history,  while  the  story  of  how  the  Empress 
crossed  the  Channel  in  the  yacht  Oazelle  is  told  by  Col. 
Sir  John  M.  Burgoyne,  Bart. — Another  paper  of  no  little 
historical  interest  in  this  number  of  the  Century  is  Gen. 
Horace  Porter's  account  of  "  The  Recovery  of  the  Body 
of  John  Paul  Jones."  There  is  appended  to  General 
Porter's  article  a  translation  of  the  official  certification 
of  the  participants  and  witnesses  to  the  identification 
of  the  body.— In  McClure^s  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Lummis  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Pioneer  Transportation  in  America." — Some  contem- 
porary evidence  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  coup  d^^tat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Eklward 
Stimson  to  his  father.  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson,  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  October  number  of 
Scrihner^s, — In  the  same  magazine,  there  is  another  in- 
stallment of  the  letters  and  diaries  of  George  Bancroft, 
edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe.  These  letters  contain 
interesting  references  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  Euro- 
peans of  the  early  twenties  of  the  last  century. — A  bit 
of  modern  history,  which  we  venture  to  say  is  quite 
unfamiliar  to  most  Occidentals,  is  narrated  by  Adachi 
Kinnosuke  in  f^n  article  entitled  *'How  We  Lost  Sag- 
halien  Island,"  contributed  to  Appleton^'s  Booklovers 
Magaaine.  This  article  is  of  peculiar  interest,  in  view 
of  the  important  part  played  by  Saghalien  in  the  nego- 
tiations resulting  in  the  -petice  of  Portsmouth. — In 
Harper's  for  October,  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  con- 
tinues his  valuable  studies  of  *^  American  Diplomacy  : 
Its  Influences  and  Tendencies." — Munsey^s  for  October 
contains  articles  on  **One  Thousand  Years  of  American 
History,"  by  Cyrus Townsend  Brady ;  "The  Centenary 
of  Trafalgar,"  by  Fred  T.  Jane;  "The  Czars  of  Rus- 
sia from  Ivan  to  Nicholas,"  by  Edgar  Saltus;  and 
"The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,"  by  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  the  last-named  paper  being  concerned  with 
the  historic  Hampton  Roads,  the  site  of  the  proposed 
exposition  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

Politics  and  'Buainesa,— In  McClure' 8  Magazine, 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  describes  last  winter's  campaign 
in  the  Kansas  Legislature  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. — The  relations  of  the  Grovemment  to  the  rail- 


roads and  insurance  companies  are  discussed  in  the 
World's  Work  by  Rowland  Thomas  and  Senator  John 
F.  Dryden,  respectively,  the  latter  writer  setting  forth 
his  scheme  for  the  federal  regulation  of  insurance. — In 
Tom  Watson^s  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  G.  Joerns  gives  the 
concluding  installment  of  his  plea  for  effective  rate  leg- 
islation.— A  clear  analysis  of  "  The  Promise  and  Prob- 
lems of  Reciprocity  "  is  contributed  X<i  Appleton^s  Book- 
lovers  Magazine  by  Harold  Bolce.— In  ifunsey%  Mr. 
Herbert  N.  Casson  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  wave  of 
reform  in  American  politics,  depicting  a  few  of  the  per- 
sonalities which  have  come  to  the  front  as  political  re- 
formers within  the  past  year  or  two. 

Chapters  of  Biography.— This  month's  Century 
contains  several  contributions  to  literary  biography. 
"A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is  the  title 
given  to  a  paper  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  which  gprew 
out  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  direct  references  by  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  to  each  other  in  their 
ix)etry.— In  the  same  magazine,  the  story  of  Shelley's 
"ghost "  is  told  by  Margaret  L.  Croft.  This  is  followed 
by  "Unknown  Pictures  of  Shelley,"  by  N.  P.  Dunn, 
accompanied  by  reproductions  of  West's  portraits  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  the  latter  of  which  is  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. — In  the  field  of  contemporary 
biography,  the  contributions  are  naturally  more  numer- 
ous. At  least  three  of  these  are  devoted  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  President  himself  tells,  in  his  own  sim- 
ple, direct  fashion,  in  Scribner^s  for  October,  the  story 
of  one  of  his  Colorado  bear  hunts  last  spring ;  Pastor 
Charles  Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple  Life,"  writes 
in  McClure's  of  his  visit  to  the  White  House  las{  year ; 
and  in  Success  there  is  an  account  by  Louis  Viereck  of 
a  little-known  episode  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life,— his 
school  days  in  Germany. — Miss  Katharine  A.  Carl,  the 
American  artist  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press-Dowager of  China  which  was  exhibited  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  only  person  from  the  Western  world 
who  has  been  received  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Chinese 
imperial  palaces,  gives  in  the  Century  an  account  of 
her  life  with  the  Empress,  whom  she  saw  daily  for  a 
year,  being  present  at  all  the  state  and  religious  func- 
tions that  took  place  during  her  residence  in  the  im- 
perial palaces. — The  tendency  in  American  magazines 
to  exploit  the  men  who  are  "doing  things"  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  October  numbers.  We  have  quoted  in 
our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month" 
from  Mr.  Leffevre's  sketch  of  "  Paul  Morton,— Human 
Dynamo,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Stewart's  description  of  "The  Real  John  Weaver," 
in  the  same  magazine,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  "A  Day 
with  Thomas  F.  Ryan "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
though  brief  article  in  Success.  In  the  World^s  Work, 
Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff  contributes  a  sketch  of  "Jerome  :  A 
Man."  Mr.  George  Hebard  Paine  writes  in  Munsey^s 
on  "The  New  Chief  Engineer  at  Panama,"  who  is  also 
the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  in 
the  American  Illustrated,  In  the  last-named  period- 
ical appear  sketches  of  Henry  W.  Goode,  the  pre.«<ident 
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of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  of  Congress- 
man John  J.  Esch,  of  Wisconsin. — Artists  are  repre- 
sented in  an  appreciation  of  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  by 
Royal  Cortissoz,  in  AppletorVa  BooMovera  Magazine, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "My  Method  of  Work,"  contrib- 
uted by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  to  the  Grand  Ma^aztne, 
and  in  Mr.  Caffin's  '^ Story  of  American  Painting" 
(American  Illustrated  Magazine), 

Railroad  Topics.— Aside  from  the  discussion  of 
railroad  rates  and  their  regulation  in  the  World^B 
Work,  other  phases  of  the  transportation  problem  are 
treated  in  several  of  the  October  magazines.  '*  Millions 
for  Minutes"  is  the  suggestive  title  of  an  article  by 
Leroy  Scott  in  the  American  Illustrated  (formerly 
Leslie^s),  in  which  are  described  the  costly  preparations 
necessary  to  enable  the  high  speed  of  American  rail- 
road trains  and  the  magnificent  achievements  of  our 
locomotive  engineers  and  other  responsible  officials 
connected  with  the  operating  service.  The  same  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  Success  by  Samuel  Merwin.— Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Esch,  of  Wisconsin,  contributes  to 
the  American  lUvstrated  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
the  passage  of  the  federal  bill  for  the  compulsory  in- 


stallation of  the  block  system  on  all  railroads.  Thin 
magazine  has  published  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
its  recent  issues  advocating  this  measure  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety. 

Travel  Notes.— When  the  United  States  troops 
occupied  Porto  Rloo,  the  natives  had  but  one  answer 
to  every  question, — "No  spika  de  Englis*."  The  sol- 
diers, quick  to  invent  nicknames,  at  onoe  dubbed  the 
Porto  Ricans  "Spikadees,"  and  since  that  time  the 
Americans  living  on  the  island  have  made  constant 
use  of  the  word.  It  \b  now  used  adjectively,  and  Mr. 
Alden  Arthur  Knipe,  writing  in  Appleton^s  BooKUyoerB 
for  October  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
gives  his  article  the  title,  "In  Spikadee  Land.** — 
D wight  L.  Elmendorf  describes  in  Scribneft^s  certain 
"  Shrines  of  the  Desert,"  presenting  a  number  of  strik- 
ing photographs  taken  in  the  Sahara.— Henry  W.  Nevin- 
son  makes  somes  revelations  in  Sa/rper^a  of  the  slave 
trade  actually  conducted  at  the  present  time  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  fact  that  the  system  goes  under 
the  name  of  "  contracted  labor  "  is  of  little  consequence. 
Practically  all  of  the  labor  in  Angola  is  performed  by 
men  and  women  who  are  bought  and  sold  as  chattels. 
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Renan  **The  Master  Sophist  of  His  Affe.**— 

Mr.  Edward  Wright,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (Lon- 
don), studies  Renan's  character  as  revealed  in  his  let- 
ters. He  speaks  of  his  irresolution,  and  describes  him 
as  the  master  sophist  of  his  age.  His  sentimental  infi- 
delity, or  piety  without  faith,  rehabilitated  in  France 
the  spirit  of  rationalism.  He  substituted  eesthetics  for 
morality,  and  what  attracted  him  in  men  of  the  highest 
morality  was  their  exquisite  refinement  of  soul.  ^^In- 
decisive by  nature,  he  made  this  indecision  an  artistic 
quality." 

Public  Opinion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.- 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London),  finds  in  Professor  Dicey*s  new  book  on 
law  and  opinion  in  England  *'an  illuminating  hypoth- 
esis marking  a  new  stage  in  research,*^  his  conclusion, 
namely,  that  *^  English  public  opinion  is  always  ulti- 
mately supreme  over  English  law.**  Mr.  Spender  then 
examines  the  professor's  three  great  periods  of  opinion 
in  the  nineteenth  century  :  "The  Period  of  Old  Tory- 
ism or  Legislative  Quiescence  (1800-30).  The  Period  of 
Benthamism  or  Individualism  (1825-70).  The  Period  of 
Collectivism  (1865-1900).'*  Mr.  Spender  suggests  that 
the  individualistic  and  collective  ideals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  yet  unite  in  a  new  and  larger  con- 
ception of  human  activity,  or  that  these  two  essential 
forms  of  humanity  will  always  vary  with  the  varying 
history  of  man. 

What  Evolution  Teaches  for  the  Individual. 

-Mr.  J.  Lionel  Tayler,  writing  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view (London)  on  aspects  of  individual  evolution,  lays 
down  as  a  postulate  of  evolution  that  healthy  life  is 
bound  up  with  individual  life-aim  and  individual  re- 
alization, and  demands  as  its  first  law  the  study  of  the 
individual  and  the  preservation  of  individuality.  In 
every  school,  workshop,  and  public  hall  he  would  in- 
scribe what  he  calls  Nature's  teaching,— namely  :  "  Live 
out  your  life  in  its  fullness  and  in  its  strength,  but  live 


so  that  high  is  high  and  low  is  low.  Guard  your  life- 
ideals  above  all  else  that  this  world  holds  worthy.  Sell 
not  yourself,  for  this  is  prostitution.  Sell  not  yourself, 
and  sell  not  others.^ 

French  Foreign  Policy. — The  principal  paper  in 
the  September  number  of  the  National  Review  (Lon- 
don) is  one  by  M.  Jules  Delafosse  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  France.  The  writer  is  a  Conservative  Deputy,  but 
the  purport  of  his  article  is  a  defense  of  M.  Delcassd. 
He  points  out  that  in  respect  of  officially  communicat- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  Germany 
was  treated  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  other  powers. 
The  real  root  of  bitterness  was  the  Kaiser's  resentment 
of  a  good  understanding  between  England  and  France, 
which  shattered  his  dream  of  a  Busso-Franco-German 
alliance  against  England.  The  Moroccan  affair  was 
trumped  up  to  jockey  France  into  some  such  alliance. 
M.  Delafosse,  however,  insists  that  **  the  wound "  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  ^*  still  bleeds,**  and  points  out  that  Get- 
man  industry  threatens  French  "  with  triumphant  com- 
XMtition.**  And,  he  urges,  **  behind  the  Grermany  of  to- 
day stands  the  Grermany  of  to-morrow, — the  greater 
Germany  of  the  Pan-Grermans,**  which  is  to  include  a 
population  of  eighty  millions  and  to  be  possessed  with 
"  a  world-wide  ambition.**  Therefore,  he  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  thought  of  coquetting  with  Germany.  He 
is  enamored  of  a  vaster  combination  than  the  Kaiser 
has  worked  for, — "an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  alliance, 
which,  in  all  probability,  Italy,  and  possibly  the  United 
States,  might  be  willing  to  join.'*  These  allies  would, 
he  predicts,  possess  **  the  mastery  of  the  world ; "  "dis- 
turbance of  peace  against  their  wishes  in  any  part  of 
the  world  would  be  physically  impossible." 

Canada  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. — Mr.  John  S. 
Ewart  sets  forth  quite  ruthlessly,  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (London),  Canada's  attitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals.  He  lays  down  at  the  outset  these  four  pro- 
posals: "1.  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  protective  tariff.  To  this  Canada  says  noth- 
ing. ^  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  preferential  tariffs 
within  the  empire.  Canada  is  almost  nnanimously  in 
faTor  of  such  tariffs.  8.  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  com- 
mercial union  of  the  empire.  Canada  does  not.  4.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  urges  political  union  of  the  empire.  Can- 
ada dissents.  ** 

An  Appeal  for  the  British  Sunday.— Lord  Ave- 
bnry  calls  attention,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don), to  the  recent  increase  in  Sunday  trading,  and  to 
the  almost  unanimous  support  which  the  great  shop- 
keepers' associations  have  extended  to  his  Sunday-clos- 
ing shops  bill.  He  will  not  take  its  defeat  in  the  Peers 
as  final.  His  conclusion  deserves  to  be  pondered: 
*'  One  day's  rest  in  seven,  rest  for  the  body  and  rest  for 
the  mind,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  found  of  su- 
preme importance  from  l3ie  point  of  view  of  health. 
But  rest  of  the  spirit  is  even  more  necessary.  Philoso- 
phers, theologians,  and  men  of  business  in  all  ages  have 
agreed  that  ev(9ry  man  ought  to  be  set  free  on  one  day  in 
the  week  to  study,  to  pray,  and  to  think ;  to  examine 
his  own  life,  his  conduct,  and  his  opinions ;  to  lift  his 
mind  and  thoughts  from  the  labors  and  cares,  from  the 
petty  but  harassing  worries  and  troubles  of  every-day 
life,  and  of  this  splendid  but  complex  and  mysterious 
world,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  calmer  and  nobler,  the 
higher  and  purer,  regions  of  heaven  above." 

Need  France  and  Germany  Be  Bnemles?— A 

writer  in  the  Fortnlghitly  Review  (London),  concealing 
his  identity  behind  three  asterisks,  endeavors  to  stir  up 
bad  blood  between  France  and  Germany  by  his  **  re- 
flections on  the  anniversary  of  Sedan."  He  says  that 
the  Franco-German  relations  are  truly  described  by 
Professor  Treitschke  as  **a  latent  state  of  war."  He 
maintains  that  this  latent  state  of  war  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  France  has  regained  her  natural  frontier, 
by  which  he  means  the  river  Rhine,  or  until  she  has 
become  a  third-class  power,  a  second  Belgium.  Why 
the  writer  should  select  the  present  of  all  times  to  as- 
severate that  the  age-long  purpose  of  France  has  been 
to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier  is  left  to  conjecture.  The 
writer  even  asserts  that  from  the  French  point  of  view 
the  possession  of  the  Rhine  is  indispensable  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  He  advises  France  to  strengthen 
her  naval  forces  as  soon  as  possible,  if  she  would  not  be 
outstripped  by  Germany. 

The  Problem  of  British  Ganals.— -Mr.  G^rge 
Turnbull,  discussing,  in  the  World's  Work  and  Play 
(London),  ''What  Is  to  Be  Done  with  Our  Canals?" 
says  that  once  English  canals  were  looked  upon  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  those  of  France,  Grermany, 
Belgium,  and  even  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
altogether  superior,  England  standing  nowhere  in  com- 
parison. In  England,  the  railway  has  killed  the  canal, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  because  the  great  companies  bought  up 
the  canals.  *'  There  are  in  Great  Britain  about  8,888 
miles  of  canals,  of  which  1,264  are  under  railway  con- 
trol, and  415  are  derelict  or  abandoned.  Only  about  280 
miles  are  capable  of  admitting  boats  carrying  over  90 
tons,  about  2,000  miles  will  accommodate  boats  carrying 
40  to  00  tons,  while  the  remainder  is  fit  only  for  tiny 
barges  carrying  up  to  SO  tons.  Ofl  the  waterways  of  the 
Continent,  however,  barges  of  260  to  500  tons'  capacity, 
and  even  larger  ones,  are  used — and  it  takes  as  many  men 
to  look  after  a  small  barge  as  a  large  one."    French 


canals  are  state-owned,  those  of  Grermany  and  Belgium 
mainly  so;  but,  whereas  England  has  spent  next  to 
nothing  on  hers,  they  have  not  spared  money  on  theirs. 
Mr.  Turnbull  rehearses  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  expen- 
siveness  of  England's  carriage  of  goods  as  compared 
with  that  in  Grermany  and  France ;  but  concludes  that 
at  last  the  canal  question  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
tackled,  probably  first  of  all  by  a  royal  commission. 
On  the  whole,  he  thinks,  the  general  feeling  of  experts 
was  voiced  by  a  resolution  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce — ^improving  and  extending  the  canal  sys- 
tem by  means  of  a  public  trust,  if  necessary  in  combina- 
tion with  local  or  district  trusts,  and  aided  by  a  govern- 
ment guarantee.  Mr.  J.  L.  C.  Booth  follows  up  Mr. 
TurnbulPs  article  by  a  i>aper  describing  the  condition 
of  the  waterways  from  London  to  Liverpool,  a  Journey 
which  he  did  by  motor  launch. 

A  Sociological  View  of  Taxation.— Mr.  Walter 
Howgrave,  writing  in  the  Westminster  Review  (Lon- 
don), develops  a  principle  which  he  thus  states  at  the 
end  :  "Society,  like  every  less  complex  organism,  must 
assure  itself  of  a  sufficient  provision  for  bodily  suste- 
nance to  enable  all  its  parts  or  members  to  become  de- 
veloped to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  This  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  through  its  government,  the  regu- 
lating organ,  only  by  taxing  the  surplus  energy  of  the 
whole  body.  Each  member,  being  in  itself  a  productive 
agent,  must  be  fully  nourished ;  to  this  end  the  out- 
come, or  revenue,  derived  from  the  energy  thus  taxed 
must  be  scientifically  distributed  by  the  regulating  or- 
gan according  to  the  requirements  of  the  separate  mem- 
bers. From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  this  seems 
to  be  the  elementary  principle  that  should  govern  scien- 
tific taxation." 

Social  ElTsct  of  Irish  Cooperation.  —  Mr.  J. 

Dorum  describes,  in  the  Westminster  Review  (London), 
the  progress  of  cooperation  in  Irish  agriculture.  He 
says  the  new  rural  societies  have,  apart  from  their  eco- 
nomic success,  proved  to  be  a  happy  field  for  the  mutual 
understanding  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  different 
classes  of  society.  A  good  number  of  well-selected  libra- 
ries for  the  satisfaction  of  new  rural  aspirations  have 
come  into  existence.  To  a  great  extent  a  truce  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  has  been  arrived  at. 
The  social  gatherings  taking  place  in  connection  with 
the  associations  have  become  a  channel  for  uniting 
Unionists  and  Nationalists,  landowners  and  tenants, 
rich  and  poor. 

Henry  George  Anticipated  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  Ago.— Mr.  L.  H.  Berens  revives  with 
ostentatious  satisfaction,  in  the  Westminster  Review 
(London),  the  teachings  of  G^errard  Winstanley,  a  social 
reformer  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the 
"  levelers,"  or  "  diggers."  One  excerpt  from  a  pamphlet 
of  this  early  land-nationalizer  may  be  given,  which  as- 
serts :  **  That  we  may  work  in  righteousness,  and  lay 
the  Foundation  of  making  the  Earth  a  Common  Treas- 
ury for  All,  both  Rich  and  Poor,  That  every  one  that  is 
bom  in  the  Land  may  be  fed  by  the  Earth  his  Mother 
that  brought  him  forth,  according  to  the  Reason  that 
rules  in  the  Creation.  Not  inclosing  any  part  into  any 
particular  hand,  but  all  as  one  man  working  together 
and  feeding  together  as  Sons  of  one  Father,  members 
of  one  Family ;  not  one  lording  over  another,  but  all 
looking  upon  each  other  as  equals  in  the  Creation." 
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How  England  Rules  E^rypt.— England's  remark- 
able success  in  the  government  of  Egypt  is  reviewed  in 
the  Nation  (Berlin)  by  Mr.  M.  Philippson.  England 
does  not  show  the  haughty  air  of  the  French  against 
the  conquered  Mohammedans^  the  writer  says.  *^The 
common  man  in  Egypt,  and  also  the  stranger,  does  not 
at  all  perceive  that  the  real  power  belongs  to  England, 
and  not  to  the  natives.  The  sovereign  is  said  to  be 
the  Khedive,  commonly  called  Effendia,  and  all  public 
acts  are  proclaimed  in  his  name.  The  seats  in  the  mi  nis- 
terium,  the  officials,  the  police,  the  army,  are  Egyptian, 
and  the  language  of  legislation  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army  is  Arabic.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
ascribe  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  to  the  viceroy, 
to  whom  they  are  very  thankful  for  it.  The  English 
thus  renounce  the  shadow  of  the  power  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  real  possession  of  it.  It  is  the  English  ambas- 
sador. Viscount  Cromer,— formerly  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
— who  holds  the  reins  of  the  government.  He  is  the 
real  lord  of  the  country.  The  army  is  Egyptian,  but 
the  higher  officers,  though  placed  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive  and  carrying  his  uniform  and  titles,  are  Eng- 
lish, and  do  only  obey  their  English  Sirdar  or  general. 
There  are  only  a  few  thousand  English  soldiers  garri- 
Boned  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  At  the  head  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  are  also  Englishmen  in 
Egyptian  disguise.  Great  Britain  is  content  in  possess- 
ing the  gateway  to.  the  Indies.  The  nominal  lord  of  the 
country,  the  Khedive,  has  ruled  since  1892,  but  is  really 
only  a  dummy  of  the  English.  Nevertheless,  Effendia 
seems  quite  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  enriches  him- 
self on  real  estate  and  horse  speculations."  The  im- 
partial observer  is  indeed  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
English  rule  has  accomplished  more  and  produced  bet- 
ter results  in  Egypt  than  that  of  any  other  European 
power  would  have  done.  Instead  of  ten  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Egyptian  pounds  (1  Egyptian  pound—five  dollars) 
in  1888,  the  exports  amounted,  in  1900,  to  sixteen  and 
three-quarters  million  pounds.  During  the  same  time, 
the  imports  increased  from  seven  and  three-quarters 
to  fourteen  and  three-eighths  million  pounds.  The 
public  revenues  rose  from  £8,850,000  in  1882  to  £11,668,- 
000  in  1896.  The  national  debts  are  somewhat  lessened, 
but  are  still  more  than  one  hundred  million  Egyptian 
pounds  They  constitute  no  longer  any  danger  to  the 
nation,  as  the  interest  has  fallen  from  8  per  cent,  to  83>^ 
per  cent.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been 
fourfolded  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  This  has 
brought  a  fortune  to  many  an  enterpriser.  Yet  the 
Englishmen  themselves  have  wisely  avoided  the  temp- 
tation to  enrich  themselves  on  the  land,  leaving  a  wide- 
open  door  for  all  nations  to  come  in. 

What  Will  Norway's  Future  Be?— In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Charles  Benoist  deals  with 
the  secession  of  Norway,  and  summarizes  the  story  of 
the  struggle.  In  conclusion,  he  asks  :  If  Norway  fail 
to  find  a  king,  will  she  institute  a  republic  ?  And  what 
will  be  her  attitude  to  Sweden  ?  Will  an  alliance  re- 
place the  union,  or  will  rivalry  end  in  hostility  ?  If  an 
alliance  be  the  result,  will  it  include  Norway  and 
Sweden  only,  or  will  Denmark  also  be  admitted  ?  In 
the  event  of  an  alliance,  what  will  she  do  with  the 
three  kingdoms  and  the  dijfferent  nationalities?  AH 
unions  of  states,  the  writer  philosophizes,  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  They  are  often  born  in  blood,  they 
last  but  a  short  time,  and  they  end  badly.    The  Austro- 


Hungarian  monarchy,  for  instance,  is  not  in  a  particu- 
larly excellent  state  of  health,  and  the  union  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  was  so  sick  that  it  died.  A  union  in  which 
the  sovereignty  is  equally  divided,  in  which  both  par- 
ties are  equally  strong,  would  be,  if  politics  were  ge- 
ometry, the  squaring  of  the  circle. 

Unity  of  Ori^u  of  lian^na^es. — Alfredo  Trom- 
betti,  the  linguistic  genius  of  humble  origin  who  has 
been  given  some  attention  by  the  American  press,  has 
published  a  book,  *^The  Unity  of  Origin  of  Language,** 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  future 
great  work,  '^Genealogical  Links  Among  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Ancient  World,"  and  gives  some  of  his 
conclusions  from  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  compari- 
sons of  languages  ever  made.  These  are  stated  in  a 
review  of  the  book  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome). 
His  study  was  first  directed  to  discovering  whether  or 
not  there  were  links  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  languages,  however  remote.  Since  the  Ham- 
itic  languages  had  been  believed  akin  to  the  Semitic, 
he  studied,  as  representative  of  the  former,  the  Egypto- 
Coptic,  which  he  decided  to  be  really  Semitic  From 
the  two  branches  of  the  Hamitic,  the  Berber  and  the 
Cushitic,  he  passed  gradually  to  the  Bantu,  and  per- 
ceived that  unless  he  should  relinquish  precious  ele- 
ments of  comparison  he  must  confront  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  not  solely  with  Semitic,  nor  with 
•Hamito-Semitic,  but  with  all  the  languages  of  Africa 
considered  as  a  single  group  of  relatively  high  rank. 
Investigating  as  to  what  other  group  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean was  most  akin.  Professor  Trombetti  found  it  to 
be  the  Uralic,  or  Hungarian-Finnic,  but  this  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  great  Ural-Altaic  stem.  From 
this  he  passed  to  the  languages  of  the  extreme  Orient, 
the  Indo-Chinese  and  *^Mon-Khmer."  He,  as  he  sasra 
himself,  **  resolutely  confronted  the  problem  in  all  its 
eiftent,  or  almost ;  since,  having  had  to  explore  such 
vast  fields,  and  which  in  part  represented  a  terra  incog- 
nita for  comparative  glossology,  I  undertook  to  do  as ' 
much  for  the  immense  and  until  now  little-explored 
field  of  America."  The  latter  study  he  has  since  made, 
and  it  only  confirms  him  in  his  conclusions.  Professor 
Trombetti,  then,  reduces  the  linguistic  groups  to  Af- 
rica—south, Bantu;  north,  Hamito-Semitic;  Eurasia, 
Caucasian;  Indo-European,  Uralo- Altaic,  Dravxdic, 
Indo-Chinese,  and  Mon-Khmer ;  Oceania,  Malay-Poly- 
nesian and  Andamanese-Papuan- Australian.  This  in- 
vestigation throws  light  on  a  question  outside  of  lin- 
guistics,— the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth, — since 
the  time  required  for  certain  modifications  of  si>eech  can 
be  approximately  figured,  and  the  higher  the  order  of 
an  organism,  the  more  restricted  the  area  of  its  habttaL 
Professor  Trombetti  thus  argues  that  the  precursor  of 
man  resided  in  a  limited  area  in  which  the  final  trana^ 
formation  took  place.  The  antiquity  of  language  can- 
not exceed  a  certain  maximum  number  of  years,  or  the 
number  of  linguistic  groups  would  be  larger  and  their 
divergence  greater..  This  maximum  the  professor  sets 
at  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  years.  If 
the  biologic  principle  that  a  species  originated  where  it 
is  found  most  perfected  be  true,  some  point  in  Eurasia 
must  be  taken  as  the  original  home  of  man,  and  the 
farther  one  goes  from  this,  the  more  degraded  are  men, 
as  the  Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  the  Tierra  del  Fueganfi, 
the  Tasraanians,  who  speak  languages  fairly  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  theory  is  that  they  have  degenerated 
from  unfavorable  environment. 
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Woman^s  Obedient  Life  in  Japan.— Naomi  Ta- 

mura,  in  the  Revue  de  Parl«,  gives  a  picture  of  "  Wo- 
inen^s  Life  in  Japan.''  The  author,  after  having  passed 
several  years  in  America,  returned  to  Japan  and  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1893,  but  the  protests  of  the  press  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  post  as  pastor.  His  ideas  had 
become  Americanized,  and  he  judged  his  country  in 
anything  but  an  impartial  spirit.  It  is  not  a  charming 
picture  that  we  get.  The*  writer  says  that  Japanese 
virtue  is  very  Pharisaical,  very  external.  Love-mar- 
riages do  not  exist  in  Japan,  and  when  young  married 
people  chance  to  get  on  together  they  are  congratulated 
on  their  happiness.  The  idea  of  race  is  the  principle  on 
which  marriage  rests  in  Japan.  A  youth  is  expected  to 
marry  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father.  Girls  are  brought  up  to  consider  them- 
selves as  inferior  to  boys,  and  the  woman's  position  is 
certainly  not  a  desirable  one.  Filial  love,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  not  known  ;  the  Japanese  honor  and  respect 
their  parents.  Obedience  is  the  chief  domestic  virtue. 
For  a  woman  there  are  three  kinds  of  obedience.  When 
she  is  young,  sl^e  must  obey  her  father ;  married,  she 
must  obey  her  husband ;  and  when  she  is  a  widow,  she 
has  to  obey  her  eldest  son. 

Italian  Municipal  Bakeries.  —  Reference  has 
been  made  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Review  to  the 
experiments  in  municipal  baking  in  Italy.  In  the  two 
August  numbers  of  the  Riforma  Sociale  (Rome- Turin), 
Prof.  F.  G.  Tenerelli,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ca- 
tania, analyzes  the  whole  question,  chiefly  on  the  data 
famished  by  Gatp.nia  and  Palermo,  taking  into  account 
every  subsidiary  circumstance.  He  concludes  that  every 
municipalization  should  be  studied  with  respect  to  its 
particular  local  conditions.  In  Catania,  a  municipal 
monopoly  was  set  up,  all  bakers  being  expropriated  and 
indemnified.  There,  the  writer  says,  ^*  The  monopolistic 
regime  inocituted  and  exercised  by  the  socialistic  party 
in  power  has  resulted  in  economic  and  political  damage 
to  the  commune,  to  almost  all  the  taxpayers,  and  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  consumers.  The  damages  have 
been  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  cooperative  bread 
company,  which  has  drawn  the  baking  from  its  original 
exclusively  monopolistic  character  and  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, tended  toward  a  rigime  of  competition.  It  is  like- 
wise proved, — (1)  that  the  present  conditions  in  Sicily 
are  not  favorable  to  the  good  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  hence  for  the  development  of  municipal  in- 
dustrialism ;  (2)  that  the  exercise  of  power,  and  hence 
the  management  of  a  municipal  enterprise,  can  easily 
transform  itself,  given  the  conditions,  into  an  efficacious 
means  by  which  the  political  party  in  power  may  carry 
out  a  class  policy  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  active  ones 
and  the  detriment  of  the  numerous  unorganized  and 
inert ;  (3)  that  the  only  case  in  which  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  baking,  in  a  populous  and  scattered  city  of  the 
kind  and  conditions  of  Catania  or  Palermo,  can  with 
any  probability  result  in  advantage  to  the  commune,  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  to  the  consumers  is  that  of  a  muni- 
cipal bakery  (with  mill)  operated  in  competition  with 
private  mills  and  ovens.  The  only  other  feasible  plan 
the  professor  considers  to  be  to  let  private  enterprise  take 
Its  course,  limiting  the  action  of  the  commune  to  a  rig- 
orous hygienic  surveillance. 

Alcoholism  in  Rural  France.— A  study  of  alco- 
holism in  the  country  districts  of  France  appears  in  the 
Revue  SocialUte  (Paris).    The  writer,  M.  Bouhey-Al- 


lex,  declares  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  alco- 
holism is  not  confined  to  the  urban  districts  of  France, 
but  is  a  terrible  ravage  in  the  country  sections.  The 
most  persistent  optimism,  he  says,  cannot  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  terrible  danger  from  this  curse.  In  the 
small  towns  throughout  the  center  of  the  republic,  he 
declares,  the  number  of  widows  is  large  and  increasing, 
and  their  condition  is  due,  in  .a  remarkably  high  de- 
gn*ee,  to  the  alcoholism  which  has  candied  off  their  nat- 
ural protectors.  The  men  of  in  numerable  French  coun- 
try communes  die  a  decade  before  their  time,  from 
drink.  In  all  these  villages,  he  declares,  the  number  of 
women  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  men,  and  this 
is  having  adverse  and  permanent  effect  upon  the  size 
and  character  of  the  population.  It  has  also  made  the 
men  incapable  of  discharging  their  civic  duties.  ^ *  Esau 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  the  French 
drinker  gives  up  the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizenship 
in  return  for  his  two  fingers  of  absinthe  and  his  glasses 
of  beer."  The  Socialist  party,  concludes  M.  Bouhey-Al- 
lex,  is  awakening  to  the  danger,  and  realizes  its  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  working  class 
and  impressing  upon  it,  as  the  first  of  its  duties,  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  right  to  keep  sober. 

European  Militia.— An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Correspondant  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Truth  About  the 
Militia."  It  is  a  study  of  the  militia  in  Switzerland, 
based  on  an  unpublished  report  about  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary maneuvers.  The  writer  compares  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary with  the  French,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
The  French,  he  says,  dislike  discipline.  The  Swiss,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  feeling  for  discipline  inborn. 
The  Swiss  army  is  not  merely  a  material  military  force, 
— it  constitutes  a  moral  military  force.  France  must  be 
a  moral  force  and  something  more ;  the  exigencies  of 
modern  .war  require  her  to  be  an  effective  military 
force.  The  two  years'  service  system  does  not  find 
favor  with  the  writer. 

The  National  Movement  in  Danish  Priissia. — 

A  study  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  small  farms  in 
Denmark,  by  J5rgen  Hoff,  appears  in  the  Kringsjaaj  of 
Christiania.  The  farm,  this  writer  points  out,  is  the 
principal  economic  factor  in  Danish  life.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  attempted  '*Prussification"of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  since  the  absorption  of  Schleswig  by 
Germany  has  been  so  injurious  to  Danish  national  life. 
The  Danish  farmers,  however,  have  fought  the  Prussi- 
fication  campaign,  and  now  see  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  small  peasant  farmers  in  Schleswig  recently 
organized  an  association  for  the  protection  and  exploi- 
tation of  their  butter  business.  In  1904  they  exported — 
chiefiy  to  England— about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  buttei*.  They  also  exported  twenty-three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  spirits,  and  more  than  thirty 
million  eggs. 

Municipal  Reforms  in  Tokio. — The  Chok/wgen 
(Plain  Speaker),  the  organ  of  the  Japanese  Socialists, 
published  every  Sunday  in  Tokio,  has  an  article  on  the 
street-railway  problems  of  the  Japanese  capital  in  which 
it  says:  "There  are  three  private  companies  of  street 
railway  in  Tokio,  making  competition  with  one  another 
in  their  prolongation  of  new  lines.  The  fare  is  three 
sen  uniform  on  the  lines  of  each  company.  But  the  pas- 
sengers are  compelled  to  pay,  according  to  the  cases, 
twice  or  thrice  of  the  uniform  fare,  for  they  must  trav- 
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erse  two  or  three  companies'  lines  to  make  a  little  long 
journey.  The  home  minister  is  now  persuading  the 
companies  to  adjust  and  unify  the  lines  between  them, 
and  suggesting  that  they  amalgamate  themselves  to 
one  company,  if  possible.  The  citizens  are  wishing  at 
least  to  have  the  unifonn  fare  all  common  between  the 
three  companies.  And  we,  the  Socialists,  are  insisting 
npon  the  noLunicipalization  of  all  the  street  railways, 
but  in  vain."  It  was  necessary,  in  connection  with  this 
problem,  the  Chohugen  continues,  to  remove  all  the 
slums  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  *'If  the  railway  lines 
are  prolonged  regularly,  they  say,  the  laborers  and  poor 
people  may  live  in  the  suburbs  and  attend  to  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  from  there,  taking  advantage  of  special 
commutation  fare.  The  municipality  then  will  build 
tenement-houses  for  the  poor,  with  two  or  three  small 
rooms,  in  the  suburbs,  taking  great  care  in  ventilation 
and  construction,  and  rent  them  at  a  moderate  rent. 
Private  building  of  these  tenements  may  be  also  allowed 
if  conditions  are  according  to  the  regulations.  These 
plans  are  mainly  caused  from  the  sanitary  necessity  to 
destroy  the  pest  and  other  plagues,  which  always  ger- 
minate in  the  slum  quarters." 

How  We  Americanize  Immigrants. — M.  Ana- 
tole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  last  year  lectured  in  many 
American  cities,  gave  some  impressions  of  this  country 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Social  Economy  Society  and 
the  Union  of  Social  Pwice  at  Paris,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Rtforma  Sociale  (Rome),  and  are  just 
reproduced  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence).  He 
called  special  attention  to  the  perpetual  pioneer  spirit 
existen  t  in  America.  * '  The  national  character  is  formed 
about  a  domestic  tradition  that  always  begins  with  a 
pioneer.  The  extension  of  territory,  the  fertility  of  a 
virgin  soil,  the  richness  of  the  subsoil,  have  certainly 
aided  to  form  it,  but  the  principal  cause  consists  in 
America's  being  a  country  of  colonists  weaned  of  prej- 
udices and  uncompromised  with  the  past.  From  a 
sincere  cult  of  liberty  springs  an  essentially  democratic 
education,  that  guarantees  in  every  respect  the  expres- 
sion of  individuality.  Now,  if  it  be  considered  that  in 
this  country  sacred  to  liberty  the  hardy  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  the  first  immigrants  passes  from  one 
generation  to  another,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
from  such  elements  should  spring  such  a  rapid  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  and  political  development."  The  lec- 
turer refers  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material,  from  Puritans  to  Polacks  and  from  Quakers 
to  Calabrians,  but  notes  that  no  coercive  measures  are 
taken  to  metamorphose  even  these  refrsM^tory  elements. 
**The  transformation  of  the  immigrants  must  be  the 
effect  of  moral  causes,  and  among  these  are  to  be  noted 
the  religious  sects,  principally  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  never  tolerated,  even  at  the  cost  of  schisms, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Ruthenians  and  Poles, 
that  the  immigrants  should  have  bishops  of  their  own 
nationality.  The  Americans  purpose  that  benefits,  and 
not  fear,  shall  draw  the  immigrants  to  the  new  state. 
In  their  conception,  national  unity  does  not  consist  in 


a  religious  credo,  imposed  by  force  on  all,  but  in  public 
utility  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  in  no  other  country  are  the 
rights  of  man  so  guaranteed  as  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  the  immigrants  divest  themselves 
promptly  of  the  old  nationalities,  which  ordinarily  re- 
mind them  of  a  period  of  suffering,  and  take  on  the  cus- 
toms and  imbibe  the  principles  of  America.  As  a 
recent  country,  America  has  not  oor  religious,  political, 
and  social,  or  even  ethnic,  prejudices,  perhaps  because 
she  herself  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  product  of  crossing 
of  races.  Thus,  while  turning  no  hostile  face  to  any 
novelty,  the  Americans  have  a  prejudice  that  condemns 
as  a  whole  what  is  old,  simply  because  it  is  old."  Re- 
ferring to  the  part  the  schools  play  in  Americanization, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  notes  that  we  neglect  no  means  to 
produce  effect,  even  those  called  puerile  by  some,  such  as 
causing  pupils  to  "  render  homage  everyday,  with  a  set 
ceremony,  to  the  starry  banner,  symbol  of  the  glorious 
American  people,  and  every  day  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  not  only  read,  but  commented  upon." 

Compnlsory  Education  in  India. — In  East  anA 
West,  Mr.  Hargovind  D.  £[antavala  tells  how,  as  direc- 
tor of  vernacular  instruction,  he  introduced,  by  order 
of  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar,  compnlsory  education  for 
both  sexes  into  certain  districts  of  Baroda.  He  states 
the  result  thus :  "I  was  able  to  introduce  compulsory 
education  in  the  most  backward  part  of  the  Baroda 
state  within  a  very  short  time ;  but  I  had  to  pay  special 
attention  for  months  in  order  to  work  out  the  scheme 
successfully.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  almost  all  chil- 
dren within  the  age  of  compulsion,--4.6.,  over  99  per 
cent., — entered  school,  a  result  which  even  in  England 
and  other  advanced  countries  is  not  achieved.  The  sue 
cessful  working  of  the  measure  induced  his  highness 
to  extend  compulsory  education  by  taking  up  a  fresh 
group  of  ten  villages  at  a  time.  Compulsoiy  education 
in  the  Amreli  Taluka  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  showing  always  that  nearly  cent,  per  cent, 
of  the  children  attend  school,  and  that  people  have 
never  raised  any  complaint  of  a  serious  nature  against 
it.  His  highness  has  recently  sanctioned  a  scheme  for 
applying  in  all  parts  of  his  territories  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory education  to  those  children  whose  parents  have 
a  certain  annual  income."  He  concludes  by  saying  that, 
from  his  long  experience  as  an  educationist,  compulsory 
education  is  practicable  in  India  if  the  requisite  funds 
are  available  and  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  with 
consideration,  caution,  and  tact.  The  people  of  India 
are  generally  loyal,  obedient,  and  law-abiding.  The 
amount  of  cost  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees 
per  child  per  annum  for  rural  districts ;  for  cities,  about 
50  per  cent.  more.  The  city  of  Bombay  would  require 
from  six  to  eight  lakhs  of  rupees.  For  the  whole  of 
British  India,  the  cost  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  state  revenue.  The  need  of  some  such  step  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  census  of  1901  it  was  found  that 
only  one  in  ten  of  the  male,  and  only  seven  In  a  thou- 
sand of  the  female,  population  were  literate. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  "  History  of 
Modem  England  '^  (Macmlllan)  covers  the  period 
of  Gladstone's  ministerial  triumphs  and  of  Disraeli's  vig- 
orous leadership  of  the  opposition, — the  years  1865-76. 
To  this  period  are  assigned  some  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  English  Ijiberal  legislation, — the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  army  reform,  the  secret  ballot,  public 
education,  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
other  great  measures.  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  thoroughly 
readable  review  of  this  important  period.  His  estimates 
of  character  have  been  seriously  criticised  in  England, 
while  other  features  of  his  work  seem  to  have  met  with 
general  approbation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
political  history  of  the  past  sixty  years.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted in  five  volumes. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Iverslee  has  written  an  historical  summary 
of  '^The  Events  Leading  to  the  Separation  of  Norway 
and  Denmark '^  (from  1801  to  1814)  which  is  really  an  ex- 
position and  justification  of  Norwegian  politics  during 
the  century  just  passed.  The  work  is  published  by  the 
Augsburg  Publishing  House,  of  Minneapolis. 

With  the  aim  of  setting  forth  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon in  a  more  favorable  light  than  it  is  usually  re- 
garded in,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  written  **  Napoleon 
the  First  Phase  "  (John  Lane),  which  is  a  study  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  soldier-statesman  from 
1769  to  1798.    The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  series  entitled  *'The  World's 
Epoch  Makers"  treats  of  Socrates  (Scribners),  and  is 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes. 

A  monumental  work  recently  published  by  the  G.  A. 
Nichols  Company  (Springfield,  Mass.)  is  ^^  Seventy  Cen- 
turies of  the  Life  of  Mankind,"  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
appropriately  illustrated,  and  best  described  by  the  leg- 
end on  its  title  page:  *^A  survey  of  history  from  the 
earliest  known  records  through  all  stages  of  civilization, 
in  all  important  countries,  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  introductory  account  of  prehistoric  peoples, 
and  with  character  sketches  of  the  chief  personages  of 
each  historic  epoch,  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  *  History 
for  Ready  Reference,'  and  author  of  '  A  History  of  the 
United  Stat^  for  Secondary  Schools,'  *A  History  of 
England  for  Schools,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  reproductions  of  famous  historical 
paintings  and  portraits  in  black  and  white,  and  colors." 

"The  Honorable  Peter  White,"  by  Ralph  D.  Wil- 
liams (Cleveland :  Penton  Publishing  Company),  is 
not  a  novel ;  neither  is  it,  strictly  speaking,  a  biography, 
but  it  contains  the  elements  of  a  story  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  one  usually  finds  in  the  modem  American 
novel,  combined  with  the  materials  requisite  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  unusual  force  and  interest.  The 
Honorable  Peter  White  himself,  as  no  resident  of  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  needs  to  be  told,  is  a  real 
person.  He  began,  sixty  years  ago,  as  a  humble  worker 
in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  industry,  and  to-day  he  is 
perhaps  the  foremost  citizen  of  that  region.  This  im- 
mense Industry  has  been  developed  wholly  within  the 


span  of  a  single  life.  Mr.  Williams  has  incorporated  in 
his  book  a  sketch  of  that  development,  which  is  greatly 
assisted  by  sidelights  from  the  careers  of  pioneers  among 
the  miners  and  navigators  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Much 
of  this  material  is  now  made  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  for  the  first  time.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  a  story 
of  thrilling  interest. 

In  "  A  Study  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,"  Mr.  Marcus 
M.  Brown,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  great  oil-refiner 
and  philanthropist,  summarizes  a  defense  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller from  the  attacks  recently  made  upon  him  in  the 
press.  He  includes  statements  of  attorneys  and  others 
in  defense  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conduct  in  specific  cases, 
and  concludes  with  a  plea  for  justice  to  the  man  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  with  his  name  left  out  the  history 
of  education  and  religion  could  not  be  written. 

Edward  Fitz  Grerald,  the  English  poet  who  won  fame 
as  the  translator  of  a  great  Persian  poem,  the  "  Rubdi- 
yat"  of  Omar  Khayy&m,  is  the  subject  of  several  quite 
elaborate  biographies,  while  two  or  three  separate  edi- 
tions of  his  letters  have  appeared  within  a  few  years. 
These  publications  are  now  supplemented  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  Fitz  Grerald  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  contrib- 
utes to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  (Macmillan). 
Quiet  and  uneventful  as  Fitz  Oerald's  life  was,  his  per- 
sonality has  always  exerted  a  curious  fascination  on 
other  literary  men.  Mr.  Benson  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  noteworthy  facts  in  a  career  that 
was  decidedly  lacking  in  the  spectacular,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  deeper  notes. 

At  last  there  has  been  written  a  **Life  of  St.  Pat- 
rick." This  volume,  which  considers  the  place  in  his- 
tory of  the  famous  Irishman — ^who,  by  the  way,  was  an 
Englishman,  born  under  the  Roman  dominion — is  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Bury,  regius  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillans.  His 
conclusions,  he  tells  us,  ''tend  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  conception  of  St.  Patrick's  work  is,  generally, 
nearer  to  historical  fact  than  the  views  of  some  anti- 
Papal  divines."  There  is  a  voluminous  appendix  to 
this  volume,  consisting  of  notes,  explanations,  and  sup- 
porting quotations. 

Three  recent  additions  to  the  ''  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Great  Scientists,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  are 
"Haeckel,"  "Linnaeus,"  and  "Huxley."  These  are  is- 
sued in  paper  covers,  but  the  typography  is  delightful, 
and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  scientist 
considered. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  TREATISES. 

Prof.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  written  "The  Bank  and  the  Treasury" 
(Longmans), — an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  currency  system  is  founded,  with  special  reference 
to  the  problem  of  "elasticity"  of  current  credit-funds. 
Professor  Cleveland  was  already  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  "Funds  and  Their  Uses,"  the  first  book  on 
the  list  recommended  by  the  American  Bank  Clerks' 
Association.  He  has  given  special  attention  ♦o  fiuancial 
and  currency  questions  for  many  years. 
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Jack  London's  ''War  of  the  Classes"  (Macmillan)  is 
a  Socialist's  frank  comment  on  the  social  phenomena 
of  the  day.  We  may  or  may  not  accept  Mr.  London's 
definition  of  a  "scab"  as  "one  who  gives  more  value 
for  the  same  price  than  another,"  but  his  demonstra- 
tion that  nearly  everybody  is  at  times  a  "scab"  is  at 
least  interesting,  and  rather  flattering  to  our  national 
sense  of  superior  efficiency.  We  lack  the  space  to  point 
out  the  various  details  of  premise  and  conclusion  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  orthodox  economist  will  differ  with 
Mr.  London ;  but  every  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
social  problems  would  do  well  to  peruse  his  breezy  and 
piquant  essays  and  Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  weight 
and  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  validity  of  his 
reasoning. 

Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby,  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico, 
contributes  to  the  "American  State"  series  (Century) 
a  study  of  the  "Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the 
United  States :  Their  Government  and  Administra- 
tion." This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  actual  policy 
pursued  and  the  actio&  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  its  dependent  territories.  Like  the  other 
volumes  in  the  same  series,  it  is  largely  descriptive  in 
character.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  discuss 
colonial  problems  as  such,  but  frequently  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  such  problems,  and  indicates 
the  main  considerations  involved. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey's  new  book  on  "  Law  and  Public 
Opinion  in  England  "  (Macmillan)  contains  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1898, 
and  since  delivered  at  Oxford.  In  these  lectures  Pro- 
fessor Dicey  attempts  to  follow  out  the  connection  or 
relation  between  a  century  of  English  legislation  and 
successive  currents  of  opinion.  The  lectures  take  up 
facts  in  political,  social,  and  legal  history  and  deduce 
from  them  conclusions  which,  though  obvious  enough, 
may  be  easily  overlooked  by  the  superficial  student  of 
political  science. 

The  second  volume  of  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning's 
"  History  of  Political  Theories  "  (Macmillan)  carries  for- 
ward to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work 
begun  in  the  former  volume,  which  was  confined  to  an- 
cient and  medieval  history.  The  sub- title  of  the  present 
volume,  "  From  Luther  to  Montesquieu,"  clearly  defines 
the  period.  Beginning  with  the  Reformation,  Professor 
Dunning  traces  the  history  of  anti-monarchic  doctrines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work  of  the  Catholic  con- 
troversialists and  jurists,  the  law  of  nations  as  devel- 
oped by  Hugo  Grotius,  English  political  philosophy  be- 
fore and  during  the  Puritan  revolution.  Continental 
theory  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  finally,  the 
epoch-marking  work  of  Montesquieu  himself. 

A  translation  of  Levasseur's  "Elements  of  Political 
Economy,"  by  Theodore  Marburg  (Macmillan),  has 
recently  appeared.  It  is  stated  that  portions  of  the 
treatise  were  rewritten  by  the  author  for  the  trans- 
lator, while  other  additions  and  changes  made  by  the 
translator  himself  were  approved  by  the  author.  This 
work  is  i-^garded  as  valuable  chiefly  for  its  sound  and 
well-balanced  statements  of  economic  truths,  and  for 
its  clear  discrimination  in  dealing  with  new  theories. 

BOOKS  OP  DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
"Russia,"  enlarged  and  revised,  has  been  issued  by 
Holt.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1877, 
and  was  the  result  of  Sir  Donald's  studies  during  a  resi- 
dence of  six  or  seven  years  in  the  Russian  Empire. 


Since  that  time  he  has  visited  Russia  several  times  and 
spent  many  months  in  her  Central  Asian  provinces. 
His  observations  and  studies  of  Russia  and  Russian 
conditions  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  This  present  edition  is  really  a  new  work,  thor- 
oughly revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Five  new 
chapters  deal  w^ith  the  revolutionary  movement,  indus- 
trial progress,  and  the  present  situation, — ^meaning  up 
to  June  1  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wallace  has  an 
admirable  style,  and  his  work  is  one  of  those  authorita- 
tive, illuminating  ones  which  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  the  student,  cannot  afford  to  be  vnthout.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  he  declares,  there  have  been  only 
two  strong  men  in  Russia,  representing  almost  radically 
opposed  methods  of  thought, — Plehve  and  Witte.  The 
work  is  a  large  and  exhaustive  one.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  Russians  as  the  best  work  about  their  conn- 
try  ever  written  by  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ular  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  nom 
de  plume  of  a  very  clever  French  writer  on  politics  and 
economics,  whose  real  name  has  not  yet  been  revealed) 
has  written  a  fascinating  study  of  "  Russia  from  With- 
in," which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
United  States  by  Henry  Holt.  This  writer  believes 
that  the  Russian  revolution  has  actually  began,  and 
this  book,  he  hopes,  will  serve  as  "a  sweeping  of  the 
ground "  for  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  attempts  no  prophecy  as  to  the  result  of 
the  present  crisis.  The  picture  he  paints  is  a  gloomy 
one,  and  a  very  desperate  case  is  made  out  for  what  the 
writer  calls  "contemporary  Czardom."  The  headings 
of  the  four  chapters  which  make  np  the  book  will  give 
an  idea  of  its  contents,—"  The  Dynasty  and  the  Court," 
"  The  Advent  of  the  Bureaucracy,"  "Witters  R^me,** 
and  "The  National  Awakening." 

"  Chinese  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  Emile  Bard 
(of  course,  a  translation  and  adaptation),  is  the  latest 
issue  of  the  series  "Our  Asiatic  Neighbors,"  which  Mr. 
William  Harbutt  Dawson  is  editing  for  the  Putnams. 
The  translation  and  adaptation  is  by  Mr.  H.  Twitchell, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  photographic  reproductions 
by  way  of  illustration. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  China  and  the  Chinese  people  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  an  analysis  of  the  legal  and  commercial 
aspects  of  life  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  is  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Jernigan  in  a  scholarly  volume  entitled 
"  China  in  Law  and  Commerce"  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Jer- 
nigan has  been  for  years  a  resident  of  Shanghai,  and  has 
studied  China's  life  and  customs  from  perhaps  nnosnal- 
ly  favorable  points  of  vantage.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
physical  features ;  the  government ;  law ;  the  courts ; 
the  guilds ;  business  customs ;  banks ;  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  currency  ;  and  transit  by  land  and  water. 

"The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate"  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Cambridge  Geographical  Series  which  Dr. 
F.  H.  H.  Guillmand  is  editing.  This  volume,  which  is 
by  Gaston  Le  Strange,  treats  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia.  It  is  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  in  England,  and  imported  by  the  Mac- 
millans.    Several  detailed  maps  complete  the  volume. 

A  worthy  tribute  to  his  alma  m>ater  is  Mr.  John 
Rogers  Williams'  "Handbook  of  Princeton"  (The 
Grafton  Press).  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  the  present 
editor  of  the  Princeton  Historical  Association,  is,  of 
course,  saturated  with  the  importance  and  traditions  of 
his  subject,  and  has  compiled  a  very  readable  manual, 
which  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  which  has  a 
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sympathetic  introduction  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
president  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Horace  S.  Hudson's  *'  Dictionary  of  Minneapolis 
and  Vicinity'*  (Minneapolis :  Hudson  Publishing  Com- 
pany) is  a  model  guide-book  of  its  kind.  Other  cities 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  example  so  well  set  by 
Mr.  Hudson's  publication.  The  facts  about  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  which  strangers  most  care  to  know,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  always  useful  in  a  handbook 
for  the  residents  of  the  city,  are  collected  in  this  little 
work  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  thus  afford- 
ing a  descriptive  index  to  the  buildings,  institutions, 
IMtrks,  streets,  churches,  resorts,  amusements,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Louis  P.  McCarthy's  '*  Statistician  and  Econo- 
mist "  (San  Francisco :  published  by  the  compiler),  a 
biennial  publication,  has  been  issued  for  the  current 
year.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  excellent 
handbook  in  years  past.  It  is  an  excellent  compilation 
of  authoritative  political,  commercial,  and  industrial 
statistics. 

.  A  valuable  "Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada"  (Ot- 
tawa :  Department  of  Agriculture)  has  reached  its 
twentieth  year  of  issue.  It  contains  much  important 
data  relating  to  Canadian  agriculture,  trade,  and  com- 
merce. 

ESSAYS  AND  LITERATURE. 

Edward  H.  Cooper,  the  English  novelist,  is  responsible 
for  an  entertaining  book  of  essays  and  sketches  entitled 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Child"  (John  Lane).  This 
writer  maintains,  along  with  other  original  proposi- 
tions, that  under  modem  conditions  the  mother  is  not 
the  proper  person  to  have  charge  of  the  bringing  up  of 
the  child.  His  demand,  then,  is  for  a  new  calling,  or 
profession, — "  the  deputy  mother,"  a  guardian  with  plen- 
ary powers.  Mr.  Cooper  has  included  in  his  book  an 
autobiography  written  by  an  eleven-year-old  English 
girl  and  several  original  tales  by  other  children  of  about 
that  age.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  clever  and  unusual 
combination  of  anecdote,  fiction,  biography,  and  serious 
discussion. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  rendered  into  English 
blank-verse  a  number  of  the  *^Odes  from  the  Divan  of 
Hafiz"  (L.  C.  Page).  His  renderings,  which  are  in  his 
own  musical  English  style,  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  two  literal  English  translations  of  the  Persian  poet 
by  Col.  Wilberforce  Clarke  and  Mr.  John  Payne.  The 
term  divan,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Persian  is  used 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  English  we  employ  the 
words  garland  or  treasury.  The  difference  between 
Oriental  and  Occidental  poetry  is  plainly  evident  in 
these  odes,  in  which  one  can  see  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  puts  thus :  "Where  we  seek  a  thread 
of  meaning,  the  Persian  demands  only  a  thread  of 
meter." 

"  In  Bohemia"  (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company),  by  James 
Clarence  Harvey,  is  a  m€iange  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
sort  suggested  by  its  title,  with  artistic,  original  illus- 
trations, full-page  and  marginal,  by  A.  Mucha,  Hy. 
Myer,  Outcault,  and  others.    It  is  excellently  printed. 

In  the  "Belles-Lettres  Series,"  which  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Heath,—"  Literature  for  Literature's  Sake,"— 
the  aim  is  to  present  the  most  significant  works  in  Eng- 
lish literature  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  present, 
in  uniform  style,  particularly  for  lovers  of  literature 
and  students.  The  series  is  edited  by  a  number  of 
American  and  English  university  professors,  and  the 


three  latest  issues  are :  "  Selected  Poems,"  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  editeid,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D. ;  "Bussy  D'Ambois" 
and  "The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois,"  by  George 
Chapman,  edited  by  Frederick  S.  Boas,  M.A. ;  and  "So- 
ciety" and  "Caste,"  by  T.  W.  Robertson,  edited  by  T. 
Edgar  Pemberton. 

The  Lippincotts  have  brought  out,  in  their  "  French 
Men  of  Letters  "  series,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Jessup,  a  study  of  Montaigne,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Dowden.  This  volume  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  repro- 
duction of  an  old  print  of  the  famous  French  es- 
sayist. 

To  a  collection  of  "Old  English  Love  Songs"  (Mac- 
millan)  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  written  an  in- 
troduction, and  Greorge  Wharton  Edwards  has  added 
"An  Accompaniment  of  Decorative  Drawings."  Al- 
most all  of  the  very  famous  old  English  love-songs  are 
included  in  this  brief  collection. 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

A  very  thorough  and  illuminating  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  music  is  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson's  "  Study 
of  the  History  of  Music  "  (Scribners).  This  book,  which 
is  based  upon  the  plan  and  method  followed  in  the 
courses  of  lectures  on  musical  history  and  criticism  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  really  an  anno- 
tated guide  to  the  entire  literature  of  the  musical  art. 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  professor  of  the  history  of  music  at 
Oberlin,  and  has  already,  it  will  be  remembered,  brought 
out  a  volume,  "  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church."  The  biographical  and  explanatory  notes  to 
this  volume  are  very  valuable,  supplying,  with  the  text, 
a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  history  of  music. 

In  the  important  series  of  works  on  music  being  is- 
sued by  Ditson  under  the  general  title  "  The  Musician's 
Library"  we  now  have  "  Fifty  Piano  Compositions  by 
Robert  Schumann,"  edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
There  is  an  autograph  portrait  of  Schumann,  and  an 
introductory  study  of  Schumann  in  Grerman,  which 
has  been  "Englished"  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard. 
There  is  also  a  bibliography  in  English,  Grerman,  and 
French.  The  collection  opens  with  the  famous  "  Papil- 
lons."  The  volume  is  uniform  with  those  already  is- 
sued, excellent  in  typography,  engraving,  and  artistic 
appearance. 

A  study  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  "Paintings  of 
the  Louvre "  (Doubleday,  Page)  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Mahler,  in  collaboration  with  Carlos  Blacker 
and  W.  A.  Slater.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  paint- 
ings of  Italian  and  French  art,  from  Cimabue  to  Vero- 
nese, which  are  in  the  famous  French  gallery  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.  They  are  considered 
in  historical  order. 

Reproductions  of  thirteen  historical  marine  paint- 
ings by  Edward  Moran  have  been  assembled  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Sutro  in  an  attractive  volume,  under  the  title 
"  Thirteen  Chapters  of  American  History  "  (Baker,  Tay- 
lor). Around  these  illustrations  Mr.  Sutro  has  written 
a  running  comment  on  American  history  as  illustrated 
in  the  paintings.  There  is  also  an  introduction  and  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Moran.  The  reproductions  are 
excellent. 

A  new  edition  of  Louis  Lombard's  "Observations 
d'un  Musicien  Am^ricain,"  translated  from  the  original 
English  by  Raoul  de  Lagenardidre,  has  been  issued  by 
the  house  of  Theuveny,  of  Paris.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Massenet. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

An  analysis  of  "The  Church  of  Christ"  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  layman  has  just  been  published  in  book 
form  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  This  layman,  who  has  de- 
cided convictions  and  has  had  a  wide  commercial  and 
political  experience,  believes  that  the  non-official  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  should  make  itself  heard  in  ex- 
position, if  not  in  defense,  of  Christianity.  The  author 
compares  Jesus  Christ  with  all  other  religious  teachers, 
and  maintains  that  he  is,  by  his  record  of  achievement, 
infinitely  superior  to  them  all. 

A  study  of  the  late  Welsh  revival  and  some  of  the 
nation€kl  characteristics  of  the  emotional  Welsh  people 
has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Penn-Lewis,  under  the  title 
"The  Awakening  in  Wales  and  Some  of  the  Hidden 
Springs "  (Revell),  with  an  introduction  on  Welsh  re- 
vivals by  the  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  put  its 
imprint  on  a  monograph  Issued  by  the  Yuhokwan  Pub- 


Ushing  House,  in  Tokio,  entitled  "Buddhist  and  Chil»- 
tian  Gospels :  Being  Grospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts 
Now  First  Compared  with  the  Originals.*"  This  is  the 
work  of  Albert  J.  Eldmunds,  American  representative 
of  the  International  Buddhist  Society  and  translator  of 
the  Dhammapada.  The  present  edition,  which  is  the 
third  and  complete  one,  has  been  edited,  with  notes,  by 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  7tli  of  November  is  election  day. 
Eieetion  A  year  ago  we  elected  a  President  of 
SBuson.  ^Ylq  United  States  and  a  new  Con- 
giess.  A  year  hence  we  shall  elect  another 
national  House  of  Representatives.  Last  year 
there  were  also  many  important  State  elections, 
and  next  year  there  will  again  be  many.  This 
year,  the  important  State  elections  are  relatively 
few.  There  are,  however,  local  elections  pend- 
ing? in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  <*  off  year  "  as  an 
unimportant  one  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  and  progress.  The  truth  is 
that  the  present  political  season  is  proving  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  that  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  The  very  fact  that— from 
the  standpoint  of  party  organization  and  con- 
spicuous personal  leadership — the  national  po- 
litical pot  is  not  furiously  boiling  has  given  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  a  presentation  of  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  popular  government,  and 
a  study  of  actual  conditions. 


An 


The  press  of  the  country  has  perhaps 
tndefendent  never  shown  itself  more  virile  or 
^'*^'  more  independent  in  its  treatment 
of  public  questions,  and  the  people  have  never 
shown  a  more  active  disposition  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  vote  along  the  line  of  their 
convictions.  Bold  and  outspoken  local  leader- 
ship against  machine  politics,  or  against  corrupt 
or  inefficient  methods,  has  never  found  such  wide- 
spread encoui^agement  as  has  been  given  to  it  al- 
most eveiy  where  this  year.  The  remarkable  rise 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  fraud 
and  corruption  that  have  so  long  dominated  that 
city,  is  contributing  a  more  important  chapter 
to  American  political  history  than  an  ordinary 
Congressional  or  even  a  Presidential  election, 
for  it  is  symptomatic  of  profound  changes  for  the 
better.  The  details,  to  which  we  shall  make 
further  allusion  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  are 
too  local  for  outsiders  to  follow,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  understood  in  other 


States.  The  main  facts,  however,  apQ  of  the 
highest  importance  for  people  in  every  p^rt  of 
the  Union.  It  is  of  national  consequence  tliat 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  found  honest 
leadership,  have  awakened  from  their  lethargy, 
and  have  been  able  to  deal  a  series  of  fatal 
blows  at  the  seemingly  invulnerable  ring  of  cor- 
rupt Republican  politicians  who  had  for  so  long 
a  time  ruled  the  city  and  the  State  for  purposes 
of  private  plunder. 

The/Hone  Everywhere  the  people  are  studying 
Power  in  the  relation  of  money  to  politics  and 
Po/itica.  administration.  Rascality  is  under 
exposure  as  at  no  previous  time  in  our  political 
annals.  The  revelations  o f  the  insurance  investi- 
gations in  New  York  City  have  startled  the 
whole  country,  as  they  have  furnished  object- 
lessons  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  great 
corporations  have  been  influencing  legislation  at 
the  State  capitals.  Many  of  us  have  long  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  system  under  which  the 
political  machines  have  made  themselves  strong  ; 
but  in  order  to  strike  effectively  against  such 
methods,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  concrete 
facts.  Thus,  the  outlook  for  a  revival  of  hon- 
esty and  of  personal  independence  in  politics  is 
brighter,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  this  political  season  of  1905,  than  it  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  chief  value,  there- 
fore, of  the  political  season  lies  in  its  educational 
effect ;  and  this  is  irrespective  of  the  result  in 
any  particular  electoral  situation. 

^i.  /»   *  -*   Thus,  it  is  wholly  uncertain  what  the 

The  Contest         ^     '  <•  xi.  .  •   •      i 

In         outcome  of  the  great  municipal  con- 
New  York,    ^^^^   -^^   ^^^  york    City  will  have 

proved  to  be  when  the  votes  are  counted  on  the 
evening  of  November  7.  Yet  the  campaign  it- 
self will  have  been  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  important  in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the 
earlier  stages  it  seemed  absolutely  certain  that 
Mayor  McClellan  and  a  full  Tammany  ticket 
would  be  elected, — unless  all  the  opposition  ele-^ 


ments  should  combine  in  good  faith  to  support 
a  remarkably  strong  candid&te  for  mayor.  Such 
a  candidate  was  available  in  the  person  of  the 
Hon.  William  Travera  Jerome,  with  whose  rec' 
ord  as  district  attorney  our  readers  are  familiar. 
But  the  Citizens'  Union  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  Republicans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Ownership  League,  on  the  other,  to  join 
them  in  nominating  Mr.  Jerome.  After  repeat- 
ed conferences,  the  fusion  movement,  which  had 
in  previous  municipal  campaigns  accomplished 
80  much  for  the  city,  fell  to  pieces.  The  Re- 
publicans, who  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  in 
New  York  City,  determined  to  go  their  own 
way.  having  cut  loose  from  the  Citizens'  Union, 
and  having  failed  to  agree  upon  a  ticket  with 
the  Municipal  Ownership  League.  The  Citizens' 
Union,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  bring  forward  a  full  municipal  ticket, 
while  the  Republicans  and  the  Municipal  Own- 
ership League  proceeded  separately. 

The  Republicans,  after  repeated  fail- 

aia        ures  to  secure  a  candidate  for  mayor 

Candidatt.    — ^^  prominent  Republican  wishing 

to  lead  so  hopeless  a  cause— met  with  unexpected 

good-fortune  in  a  quarter  that  had  not  at  first 


been  thought  of.  Mr.  "William  M.  Ivins,  return- 
ing from  a  trip  abroad,  was  asked  if  he  would 
take  the  nomination,  and  he  promptly  accepted. 
Mr.  Ivins  for  ten  or  twelve  years  had  been  un- 
known in  politics,  but  previous  to  that  time  he 
was  exceedingly  active  and  was  regarded  as  the 
beat-informed  man  in  New  York  touching  muni- 
cipal affairs.  He  had  served  as  City  Chamber- 
lain as  an  anti-Tammany  Democrat,  and  hftd 
fought  Tammany  with  great  ability  and  succeee. 
While  in  recent  years  on  national  issues  he  has 
acted  with  the  Republicans,  ho  is  as  independent 
a  man  in  politics  as  the  country  possesaea  ;  and 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  nomination,  on 
October  12,  he  proceeded  to  assert  his  independ- 
ence and  to  lay  down  his  principles  with  i-efresh- 
ing  candor  and  surprising  vigor.  It  wae  not 
many  hours  before  the  whole  city  was  aware 
that  the  Republicana  had  found  a  great  candi- 
date. Mr.  Ivins  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
have  the  Republicana  indorse  Mr.  Jerome  for 
district  attorney  ;  but  malign  inflaencea  were 
at  work  which  caused  the  machine  organization 
of  the  one  party,  as  of  the  other,  to  reject  Mr. 
Jerome,  who  is  the  very  embodiment  of  revolt 
against  bossism  and  machine  methods.  Mr. 
Jeromes  renomination  for  district  attorney  was 
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brought  about  by  the  filing  of  petitiouB,  many 
thousands  of  names  having  been  secured  for 
that  purpose.  If  Mr.  Ivlns'  name  cuuld  have 
been  presented  early  in  the  attempt  to  unite 
upon  a  fusion  ticket,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  he  would  have  secured  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  For  Mr.  Ivins.  ae  soon  as  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  took  bold  and  radical  steps 
in  the  direction  of  municipal  ownership,  declar- 
ing himself  in  favor  of  an  immediate  condemna- 
tion of  the  gas  and  electric  lightinfr  plants  of 
New  York  City,  in  order  that  they  mij-lit  within 
a  month  or  two  after  his  election  be  in  actual 
operation  as  municipal  property.  And  in  other 
matters  besides  the  lighting  system  lie  took  po- 
sitions that  would  have  satisfied  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  with  bis  qualifications  as  a 
fusion  candidate. 

Mr  Htartft  ^^^  fusion  bad  failed  before  Mr. 
Public  Owner-  Ivius  Was  discovered  ;  and  the  Mu- 
'*'*  ^"^o-  nicipal  Ownership  League  had  mean- 
while proceeded  on  its  own  account.  It  per- 
suaded Mr.  "William  R.  Hearst,  the  well-known 
.newspaper  proprietor  and  the  real  head  of  the 
Mnnicipal  Ownership  League,  to  accept  for  him- 
self the  mayoralty  nomination.  It  nominated 
for  the  comptroller  ship  Mr.  John  Ford,  who  as 
a  State  Senator  had  given  his  name  to  the  famous 
Ford  franchise-tax  law.    Our  readers  will  remcm- 


[Hr.  Ford  and  Mi 

Ownershtp  LeaKoe  ticket,  the  one  for  comptrolli 
the  other  for  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 


her  that  this  measure,  which  was  approved  and 
signed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  governor, 
brings  under  taxation  at  their  full  market  value 
the  street  railroads,  gas  companies,  and  other 
franchise-holding  corporations  tliat  had  man- 
aged to  escape  their  fair  share  of  tax  burdens. 
It  soon  became  evident  tliat  the  Hearst-Ford 
ticket,  which  had  several  other  strong  names 
upon  it,  was  likely  to  poll  a  heavy  vote,  and  it 
was  expected  tliat  this  would  be  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the  ranks  of  voters  who  would  other- 
wise have  supported  Mayor  McClellan  and  the 
Tammany  ticket.  It  was  against  the  McClellan 
ticket  that  the  Hearst  attacks  were  principally 
made,  and  it  was  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
managers  of  the  Heai'st  campaign  to  fix  upon 
Mr.  McClellan  the  stigma  of  having  favored  and 
supported  the  gas  monopoly  in  its  objectionable 
franchise  schemes. 

Undoubtedly  Mayor  McClellan  has 

''^-  condiaacy'    ^^en  strong  with  great  numbers  of 

MB.  J.  o.  PHKLPB  BTOEis.  the  reputable  business  men  of  New 

^    „     ,  ,    ,      York.     He  has,  however,  given  the  city  a  thor- 

HhroneTor-^mpt^ne^L^i      °^S^^y  Taiflmany  administration,  with  all  that 

;he   word   implies.     Furthermore,   it  has    been 
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<0n  the  St 
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e.  Washington  Square  North. 


'flfit. 


■aae  of  Jlr.  McClellan'i 
•■  profjirainnie  that  lie  ii 


indei'Etood  tbat  Id  ( 
i  a  part  of  tlit 
to  be  nominated  as  tlie  Dfinocratic  candidate  for 
governor  next  year.  If  he  were  translated  to 
Albany,  the  office  of  mayor  would  be  filled  for 
three  long  years  of  the  four-year  term  by  a 
certain  Mr.  McGirwan,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
community  at  large,  who  is  the  Tammany  nomi- 
nee for  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Under  the  New  York  charter,  the  president  of 
that  board  bfcomes  mayor  for  the  reinaiiider  of 
the  term  in  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of 
the  elected  mayor.  Anionj;  conservative  people 
there  was  evidently  a  strong  desire  to  prevent 


the  election  of  Mr.  Hearst. 
and  a  feeling  at  Gret  that 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  would  be  to 
vote  for  Mr.  McClellan. 

,„._,  In  three-cor- 
nered figlits  of 
this  kind  there 
often  lurk  great  surprises, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  prediction  as  to 
the  results.  If  Mr.  Ivins 
should  be  elected,  the  city 
would  be  certain  of  an  ad- 
ministration not  only  bril- 
liant, but  so  strong  and  effi- 
cient as  to  command  ihe 
attention  of  municipal  ad- 
ministrators throughout 
the  world.  If  Mr.  McCle). 
Ian  should  be  elected,  thinga 
would  go  on  as  at  present, 
with  vast  public  interests 
exposed  to  Tammany  rapa- 
city. If  Mr.  Hearst  should 
be  elected,  there  would  be  a 
vigorous  effort  made  to  mu- 
nicipalize public  sei-\-icea 
and  to  cripple  tlie  power  of 
Tammany;  but  no  one 
knows  how  efficient  Mr. 
Hearst  would  prove  to  be 
as  an  administrator.  He 
would  act  chiefly  through 
others,  and  everything 
would  depend  upon  his  find- 
ing men  of  adequate  quali- 
ties to  carry  on  a  successful 
administration,  Mr.  Ivins. 
on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  host  in  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  would  probably 
be  found,  under  the  test  of 
a  greater 
higher  degree, 
— for  the  direction  of  the  business  of  New- 
York  City  than  any  other  man  of  any  party 
who  could  be  named. 

_  The  campaign  has  been  a  short  one, 
tite  Leading  but  full  of  Stirring  appeals  and  gen- 
Ptratnaiitg.  uine  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Ivins,  although 
nominated  by  the  Kepublicans,  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  charge  of  his  own  campaign,  and 
he  seems  to  have  carried  it  on  entirely  at  his 
own  expense.  The  Hearst  ticket  has  not  only 
a  group  of  personalities  far  above  the  common- 


a  competitive  t 
number  of  qualifies 
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place  runDing  for  the  offices,  such  as  Mr.  John 
Ford  for  comptroller,  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 

Mr.  Clarence  Sheam  for  district  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  for  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  but  it  is  also  supported  by  hosts  of 
men  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  men  of  note  who  believe 
that  the  movement  represents  in  a  genuine  way 
the  cause  of  tbe  people  as  against  the  bosses  and 
the  corporations.  The  most  pitluresque  and  im- 
pressive figure,  however,  of  the  entire  campaign 
is  that  of  District  Attorney  Jerome,  rejected  by 
all  parties  and  factions,  yet  vastly  stronger  with 
the  people  of  all  parties  than  any  other  man  in 
the  city.  If  he  should  fail  of  reelection,  it  will 
be  due  merely  to  the  difficulties  that  inhere  in 
the  voting  of  a  split  ticket  under  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  ballot  paper  in  party  columns. 

A  great  many  people  have  believed 
»«oJc  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Jei'ome  under 
Qaatiti/.  j^ji  |.j|g  circumstances  was  the  one  su- 
preme issue  of  the  campaign.  New  York  poli- 
tics for  a  long  period  has  been  cursed  by  the 
domination  of  political  machines  built  upon  tlie 
foundation  of  plunder  and  "graft."  These  ma- 
chines may  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils,  but  in  times  of  distress  they  stand  together 
as  against  real  reform.  The  powerful  elements 
that  do  not  want  Jerome  in  the  position  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  have  been  steadily  increasing. 


But  the  people  want  him  and  believe  in  bim,  and 

his  personal  campaign  has  been  one  prolonged 
ovation.  The  Citizens'  Union  has  stood  firmly 
by  Jerome,  and  if  he  should  be  reelected.  Lhis 
independent  movement  in  politics  will  have  ac- 
complished a  notable  result.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republicans,  in  making  the  strong  nomination 
of  Mr.  Ivins  for  the  mayoralty,  made  a  weak  and 
even  farcical  nomination  for  the  district  attor- 
neyship, as  if  to  render  it  the  easier  for  the  voters 
to  split  the  ticket  and  vote  for  Jerome.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  many  thousand  Republicans 
will  do.  Thus,  there  is  strong  hope  that  the 
most  valiant  figure  in  the  public  life  of  our 
American  metropolis  may  come  out  of  the  fight 
victorious.  It  is  a  burdensome  office  that  Mr. 
Jerome  holds,  and  to  be  willing  to  take  it  for 
another  four  years'  term  is  an  evidence  of  cour- 
age and  public  spirit,  in  view  of  all  the  facta, 
that  fairly  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  heroic  mold.  Mr.  Jerome  is  not  a  man  of 
cold  calculation  or  of  far-seeing  ambition.  He 
throws  himself  each  day  too  recklessly  and  com- 
pletely into  bis  fight  for  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  the  plain  people  of  New  York  to 
have  any  time  left  for  scheming  about  his  polit- 
ical future.  But  the  harder  he  works  at  his  tre- 
mendous tasks,  the  more  certainly  he  is  making 
himself  a  great  national  character.  He  is  young, 
and  he  will  carry  far.  The  whole  country  has 
been  following  his  gallant  fight  with  sympathy 
and  approval. 
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_    ^         P&iladelphia,  with  this  month's  elec- 

Fight  In      tion,  faces  the  first  popular  test  of 

PMtaHeiphia.  ^^iq     civic     revolt    led     by    Mayor 

Weaver  whicli  last  May  suddenly  stripped  the 
local  political  machine  of  its  control  of  the  city 
executive.  This  exposed  the  operations  of  the 
ring,  large  and  small.  There  was  discovered 
evidence  of  fraudulent  profits  of  $2,000,000  to 
$3,000,000  in  filtration  contracts  and  land  spec- 
ulations in  boulevard  schemes.  Present  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  street-cleaning,  electric  light, 
and  asphalt  paving  are  running  from  10  to  25 
per  fcent.  below  prices  paid  by  the  city  under 
the  ring's  management.  To  illustrate  by  one 
small  item — horse  feed  for  fire-engine  teams — 
the  bill  drops,  under  free  competition,  from 
$200,000  to  $65,000.  Graft  ruled  all,  from 
aissessments  on  all  salaries,  teachers  included. 
Indictments,  beginning  with  the  filtration  bureau 
liead,  culminated  in  evidence  brought  before  the 
police  court  of  collusion  and  conspiracy  by  *' un- 
balanced "  bids  on  tiling  in  a  hospital  build- 
ing by  the  former  Director  of  Public  Safety 
And  a  brother-in-law  of  the  local  boss,  who  was 
unblushingly  and  flagrantly  given  all  city  build- 
ing. The  profits  due  to  excessive  prices,  fraud- 
ulent contracts,  or  loose  inspection  are  placed 
by  competent  judges  at  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
to  $4,000,000  a  year,  distributed  in  various 
ways.  No  myth  is  more  baseless  than  the  view 
that  these  sums  are  absorbed  by  the  little  group 
of  political  leaders  which  figures  before  the  pub- 
lic. These  doubtless  made  fortunes  ;  but  they 
are  but  almoners  and  paymasters  for  the  two 
allied  forces  which  render  their  rule  possible, — 
the  public-service  corporations  and  the  army  of 
political  workers  and  ward  leaders,  which  con- 
stitute a  political  condottiere,  as  directly  en- 
gaged in  plunder  as  any  supporting  an  Italian  city 
tyrant  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries. 

Three  public-service  corporations, — 
^''yo^Silf!'"  *^®  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany, holding  the  lease  of  the  city  gas 
works  ;  the  local  traction,  and  the  local  electric 
light  company, — have  lost,  in  the  market  value 
of  their  shares  and  bonds,  some  $40,000,000. 
Much  of  this  is  the  fall  from  exaggerated  quo- 
tations due  to  speculative  operations  based  on 
prospective  profits  from  ring  schemes,  halted  by 
Mayor  Weaver's  veto.  But  much  also  represents 
the  plain  certainty  that  if  the  revolt  becomes  rev- 
olution, and  the  revolution  brings  a  new  civic 
policy  and  polity,  an  honest  lease  will  be  made 
for  the  city's  gas  works  two  years  hence,  redu- 
cing gas  to  the  consumer  from  $1  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  to  80  cents.  The  city  traction  company 
will  be  held  to  its  charter  obligations  and  forced 


to  reduce  fares,  And  city  arc  lights  will  be  re- 
duced in  yearly  cost  from  $103  to  $65, — a  fair 
rate.  The  public  service  corporations'  stake  is 
no  larger  than  that  of  the  leading  railroads  which 
hold  Philadelphia's  gateways.  They  do  not  os- 
tensibly enter  the  struggle,  but  they  profit  by  an 
alliance  with  the  State  and  local  machines.  Five 
powerful  corporations  —  railroad,  gas,  transit, 
and  electric  —  are  in  touch  at  every  point, — 
passes,  employment,  contracts,  organized  votes, 
and  special  favors  with  the  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand voters  which  works  the  polls.  By  places 
not  merely  in  the  city  government  (now  freed), 
but  in  these  corporations, — by  petty  grants,  and 
by  influencing  banking  capital,  contractors,  and 
professional  men, — a  strong,  compact, disciplined 
force  is  supported  and  paid.  Its  ramifications 
penetrate  every  field,  —  education  and  charity 
(for  both  are  subsidized),  the  courts,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  labor  unions. 

The  real  issue  before  Philadelphia  in 
Pfaent  its  coming  election  is  no  mere  strug- 
/Mi/«.  gig  ^  punish  fraud,  reduce  expendi- 
ture, and  improve  administration,  though  all 
these  are  involved,  but  whether  the  general  body 
of  citizens  can  free  itself  from  a  tyranny  based 
on  the  alliance  of  the  public-service  corporations, 
the  machine  leaders,  and  the  ward  workers. 
When  sudden  revolt  first  smote  the  machine,  in 
May,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  gen- 
eral body  of  ward  workers  would  follow  the  city 
administration  and  the  Republican  local  organi- 
zation pass  under  Mayor  Weaver's  control.  But 
these  workers  are  as  much  opposed  as  their 
leaders  to  honest  competitive  examinations.  A 
check  to  fraudulent  contracts  has  forced  the  dis- 
charge of  some  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
men,  creating  dissatisfaction. 


How 


A  reaction  was  inevitable.  It  has 
Reform  Is  come  in  the  struggle  of  the  ma- 
Working.     q\^\j^q  ^q  retain  power.     But  it  faces 

for  the  first  time  an  aroused  city.  A  city 
party  has  been  formed.  It  has  met  a  most  un- 
expected success  in  organizing  1.100  election 
districts.  By  concerted  effort  and  the  threat 
of  arrest  it  has  swept  from  the  registry  56,000 
names  plainly  fraudulent.  With  the  police  sup- 
pressing fraud  instead  of  abetting  it,  an  honest 
election  is  possible.  The  City  Party  convention 
to  nominate  a  ticket  was  an  amazing  exhibition 
of  civic  enthusiasm.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
small  householder,  the  clerk,  and  the  young 
professional  man  rallied  to  the  new  crusade. 
All  the  forces  in  the  city  that  make  for  better 
things  are  united  as  never  before.  The  machine 
(forced    to  withdraw  a  ticket  of  heelers)  has, 


(Adapted  from  a  famous  Incldeat  In  the  c( 


>I  Davx  Crockett.)— From  tbe  ^orlA 


(Philadelphia). 


through  a  "  citizens'  committee,"  secured  nomi- 
nees at  least  personally  respectable.  Mayor 
Weaver's  policy  of  gaining  money  for  public 
improvement  by  economy  and  honesty,  and  re. 
fusing  new  loans  for  lesser  purposes,  tbat  the 
city  may  be  iu  a  position  to  force  a  reduction  on 
the  price  for  gas  two  years  hence  by  having 
credit  enough  untouched  to  take  up  the  United 
Oas  Company's  lien  on  tbe  city  works,  has  made 
it  possible  to  assert  tbat  improvement  has  been 
deliberately  "obstructed."'  Should  Philadelphia 
now  vote  against  the  ring,  next  winter's  election 
of  City  Councils  will  see  the  end  of  the  local 
machine,  and  the  State  election  next  fall,  choos- 
ing a  governor  and  a  legislature,  will  bring  near 
the  defeat  of  the  most  powerful  State  machine 
in  tbe  land.  Signs  of  revolt  are  already  appar- 
ent all  over  the  State,  and  have  taken  organized 
shape  in  several  counties. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey, — which  lies 
Qndtkt      between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Corpcmtlon,.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  political  and  indus- 
trial life  is  more  or  lees  intimately  associated 


with  both  of  those  great  cities, — grows  constant- 
ly in  manufacturing  wealth  and  in  complex  con- 
ditions of  population  ;  and  its  public  problems 
have  become,  in  their  way.  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  the  two  great  commonwealths  with 
which  it  is  associated.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  in  recent  decades,  New  Jersey,  both  in 
its  State  afEairs  and  in  its  municipal  and  county 
government,  has  been  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of 
a  corrupt  ring,  but  again  and  again  revolt  has 
lifted  its  bead,  and  sometimes  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  recent  weeks,  millions  of  people  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  have  had  their  at- 
tention called  to  the  fight  of  a  young  political 
leader,  Everett  Colby  by  name,  against  a  power- 
ful combination  of  politics  and  pub  lie -service 
corporations  that  has  ruled  the  more  populous 
part  of  the  State  from  Newark  as  a  center.  Mr. 
Colby  is  merely  running  for  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate  ;  but  his  nomination  and  his  campaign 
have  meant  tbe  smasliing  of  a  machine  that  has 
been  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  in  the  scope 
of    its  operations  that    tbe  whole  country  can 
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boast.  The  significance  of  the  situation 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Colby  is  leading 
fight  against  the  absolute  control  of  local  and 
State  government  by  rich  corporations  which 
have  managed  party  machines  as  an  adjunct  of 
their  busineaa.  It  is  a  contest  that  goes  to  tlie 
very  foundation  principles,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  looked  upon  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
national  movement  which  is  likely  to  find  its  cul- 
mination at  Washington  this  winter  in  the  contest 
over  the  proposals  of  President  Roosevelt, 


THIS  ilAILRpAD  MAIN  STEM 


THHS    PROPERTY 
MAJOR  LEirn  K=SS1.1=!E= — 


Chiaa  B  ^"^  Chicago,  municipal  elections  are 
and  tilt  Striti  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  public 
Raiimiy,.  iggugg  juat  now  under  discussion  there 
are  not  to  be  brought  this  month  to  the  test  of  the 
ballot-box.  When  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected  on  » 
ticket  demanding  the  immediate  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  street-railroad  system  of 
the  city,  it  waa  the  prediction  of  this  magazine 
that  he  would  find  the  task  beset  with  too  many 
diJEculties  for  realization.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago had  fought  their  fight  against  corporation  in- 
fluences, and  had  won  the  victory.  But  it  doe» 
not  necessarily  follow  that  municipal  aws«i8bi[> 
and  operation  constitute  the  only  relief  from 
undue  corporation  influence,  or  from  inadequacy 
in  the  rendering  of  public  services.  The  City 
Council  of  Chicago  has  failed  by  a  decisive  vote 
to  support  Mayor  Dunne's  policy.  A  test  vote 
of  the  City  Council  was  had  on  October  16,  and 
it  stood  37  to  27  against  municipal  ownership, 
A  standing  committee  of  the  council  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  street-railway  companies 
with  a  view  to  granting  an  extension  of  their 
expiring  franehises.  Mayor  Dunne  sent  to  the 
council  an  order  directing  that  such  negotia- 
tions should  cease.  The  vote  in  question  was 
upon  approving  the  mayor's  order,  and  was 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  majority  favored  the 
granting  of  some  kind  of  franchise.  The  coun- 
cil has,  however,  pledged  itself  not  to  pass  any 
franchise  ordinance  without  Grst  having  submit- 
ted the  measure  and  secured  public  approval  at 
the  polls.  The  question  has  been  so  thoroughly 
canvassed  that  there  is  no  danger  that  any  fran- 
chise will  be  granted  for  an  unduly  long  term, 
or  that  the  interests  of  the  city  or  of  the  people 
will  be  sacrificed.  Thus,  quite  regardless  of  the 
question  of  public  ownership  and  operation,  the 

essential  things  will  have 

been  gained. 

ThemoBtthor- 
FranelKt-a  OUgbgoing 
Campoitn.  municipal  con- 
test of  this  season  is  being 
waged  in  San  Francisco. 
The  labor  unions  have  tor 
some  years  been  all-power- 
ful in  that  city,  and  they 
have  already  given  Mayor 
Schmitz,  formerly  of  the 
musicians'  union,  four 
years  at  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government. 
They  have  now  put  him  in 
nomination  for  a  third 
two  ■  year  term.  At  the 
outset  of  his  first  admtn- 
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istration,  it  vas  generally  believed  that  his  in- 
tentions were  excellent.  He  Boon  fell,  however, 
under  influences  that  were,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  He  seemed  lacking 
in  independence  of  judgment  and  in  a  stern  sense 
of  official  duty.  In  many  respects,  the  aSairsof 
the  city  have  been  canned  on  in  a  lax  and  ecan- 
dalouB  fashion.  It  is  charged  that  there  has 
been  corruption  and  graft  on  a  large  scale.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  i-isen  with  all  their  energy  to  see  if  a 
better  state  of  things  cannot  he  brought  about. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  joined  hands 
in  a  fusion  movement,  led  by  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  John  A.  Partridge  by  name,  who  heads 
the  ticket  as  candidate  for  mayor.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge at  present  holds  the  ofBce  of  city  attorney, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  as  much  fearless- 
ness and  independence  as  Mr.  Folk  was  reputed 
to  have  had  in  St.  Louis,  or  as  Mr.  Jerome  shows 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Partiidge's  supporters  declare 
that  this  is  a  campaign  against  graft,  and  nothing 
else.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  show  working- 
men  that  there  is  no  real  division  between  their 
iatereats  and  those  of  the  people  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  claimed  that  all  those 
elements  of  the  community  that  are  adverse  to 
decency  and  order  are  supporting  the  existing 
regime.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  emergence 
of  new  men  of  high  character  and  splendid  re- 
sources of  courage  and  ability  above  the  political 
horizon.  If  Mr.  Partridge  is  elected  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  he  will  soon  becomea  man  of  mark, 
and  the  whole  country  will  find  itself  hopefully 


From  tlie  Titlnine  iCUicag 


BOH.  JOBS  S.  PAHTRIDOB,  Or  BAN  riUNOlSCO,  PUBIOM 

watching  his  career.  The  real  control  of  the 
Union  Labor  party  which  backs  Mayor  Schmitz 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd  lawyer  named 
Abraham  Ruef.  The  success  of  that  party  in 
two  previous  elections  was  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  electoral  situation  was  split  up 
with  several  tickets  in  the  field.  This  year  the 
support  of  Partridge  as  against  Schmitz  is  so 
general  and  solid  that  there  seems  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  success. 

j.^^  There  has  been  manifest  in  the  State 
OMt  campaigns  an  endeavor  to  utilize  the 
*"''  uprising  of  the  people  against  bossism 
and  corporation  influence  in  politics  for  the 
benefit  of  one  candidate  or  another.  Thus,  in 
the  Ohio  contest,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  Hon.  John  M.  Pattison,  opened  his 
campaien  with  a  declaration  as  follows  :  "  It  is 
a  battle"  on  State  issues  alone.  It  is  a  battle  for 
clean  politics,  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  against  bossism  and 
graft."  Mr.  Pattison  arraigned  Governor  Her- 
rick  "  for  his  subservience  to  the  great  boss  of 
Ohio."  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Ohio  is  not  benefited  in  the  estimation 
of  good  Buckeye  citizens  any  more  than  it  is  en- 
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joying  enliADced  respect  from  tlie  country  at 
large  by  reaeoo  of  the  control  of  ite  afiaira  which 
has  now  been  gained  by  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  for- 
merly the  boss  of  Cincinnati  alone.  Ohio  Re- 
publicanism has  produced  some  great  men,  and 
has  much  in  its  history  and  record  to  be  honestly 
commended,  and  Governor  Herrick  is  personally 
an  attractive  figure,  botJi  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, who  wins  the  hearts  of  men  by  his  estima- 
ble qualities.  But  tliere  has  come  about  a  con- 
dition of  afiairs  in  Ohio  Republicanism  that  has 
led  many  a  judicious  member  of  the  Republican 
party  in  other  States  to  remark  that  a  "  thorough 
licking  "  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  organization  over  which  Mr.  George 
B.  Cox  now  exercises  his  dictatorship. 

j^^  It  is  Governor  Herrick's  misfortune 
Uaiigf  to  have  obtained  the  support  and 
CM«ac(.;«.  goo^l.^^.iIl  ^f  the  boss  at  a  lime  when 
it  would  have  been  better  on  all  accounts  for 
him  to  have  stepped  out  into  the  open  field  as 
the  antagonist  of  bossism  and  a  leader  of  a  move- 
ment to  deliver  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio 
from  its  present  thraldom.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  from  the  position  at  first  of  merely  accept- 
ing the  consent  of  Cox  to  Governor  Herrick's  re- 
nomination  the  governor  afld  hia  friends  should 
have  l)een  driven  to  the  step  of  defending  Cox 


nd  King  Cannle.  being  overpere 
shore  snd  in  a  loud  voice  spake 

IngthatltBboald  recede.    But  the  waves  beat  apon  the 
JO  that  he  was  forced  to  flee."— Old  Legend. 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland.) 


from  the  platform  and  declaring  him  to  be  a 
good  Republican  and  no  worse  a  boss  than  the 
Democratic  Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleveland.  The 
attempt  of  the  Republican  war -horses  to  force  a 
campaign  on  the  tariS  and  other  national  issues 
flatly  failed,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senators  Dick  and  Foraker  were  taking  posi- 
tions regarded  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  views 
of  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  good  year 
for  Republicans  in  Ohio  or  anywhere  else  to  at- 
tempt to  make  election  capital  by  turning  their 
campaign  into  a  rebuke  of  the  President  for  de- 
siring some  revision  of  the  tariff  and  for  stand- 
ing firmly  by  his  demand  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  and  the  control  of 
corporations.  Ohio  seems  to  have  a  normal  Re- 
publican majority  of  about  two  liundred  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Democrats  could  this  year  win  in  the  face  of 
that  fact,  and  of  President  Roosevelt's  popular- 
ity. But  they  will  make  gains.  It  is  not  that 
the  Ohio  Democrats  are  better  than  the  Ohio 
Republicans,  but  that  the  Republican  party  is 
the  one  that  holds  the  reins,  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  criticism.  Sooner  or  later,  the  party 
must  rid  itself  of  Cox  and  all  his  methods,  and 
start  afresh  on  clean,  honest,  principles,  or  else 
go  down  to  deserved  and  ignominious  defeat. 
'That  this  feeling  is  strong  throughout  Ohio  there 
are  many  evidences.  Many  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  local  offices  feel  themselves  strong- 
ly handicapped  by  the  reproach  that  the  Cox 
machine  has  brought  upon  the  once  honorable 
name  of  their  party.  Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  voting  in  Ohio  on  the  seventh  day 
of  this  month,  it  is  certain  that  a  close  analysis 
will  show  a  strong  undercurrent  of  revolt  against 
the  subjection  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
domination  of  an  odious  boss  backed  by  those 
corrupting  influences  that  Jiave  in  so  many  of 
our  States  and  communities  made  politics  the 
servant  of  business  corporations. 

economic  '^^^  Campaign  in  Massachusetts  has 
QaittiamiH  been  comparatively  free  from  the 
Mataachuutu.  (-harges  of  bossism  and  corruption  that 
have  characterized  this  season's  politicselsewhere. 
Doubtless  Massachusetts  is  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  commercialism  in  politics,  but  corrup- 
tion and  graft  are  not  in  control  there,  as  in  some 
other  States.  The  present  contest  for  the  gov- 
ernorship has  been  marked  by  a  significant  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  policy  of  the  country  as 
Bwx.  it  bears  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  Masst- 

I,  Tared  forth      chusetts  and  of  New  England.    The  Hon.  Charles 
■"       W''.  Bartlett,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governorship,    is    a  well-known  Boston  lawyer. 
He  is  making  his  contest  on  a  demand  for  prac- 
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tical  tariff- re  vis  ion,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
His  views  are  expressed  as  follows  :  "For  the 
beneiit  of  Massachusetts'  iDdustries,  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  place  upon  the  free  list 
bides,  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  wood  pulp,  and 
that  duties  upon  manufactured  and  other  arti- 
cles be  reduced  wherever  poBsible.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  reciprocal  trade  treaties  should 
be  made  by  this  country  with  Canada  and  other 
nations."  This  declaration  expresses  the  senti' 
menta,  not  only  of  the  Democrats  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  of  a  great  part  of  the  Republicans. 
There  was  an  effort,  indeed,  to  get  something 
of  this  specific  sort  in  the  Republican  platform. 
A.  sharp  Republican  split  on  the  tariff  question 
was,  however,  averted  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Bomewhat  vaguely  worded  compromise  plank, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  partial  victory  for  the 
reformers.  The  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  is  favorable  to 
moderate  tariff  reform  and  reciprocity  treaties, 
while  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  Mr. 
£dwin  S.  Draper,  is  classed  with  tiie  uncompro- 
mising high-tariff  men.  The  Democratic  candi 
date  for  lieutenant-governor  is  Mr.  Henry  M, 
Whitney,  a  prominent  business  man,  whose 
addresses  in  the  campaign  have  been  influen- 
tial. He  has  argued  that  aome  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Massacliu setts  have  been  at  a  stand- 


still for  years  past,  and  that  their  further  devel- 
opment requires  free  raw  materials  and  better 
access  to  foreign  markets.  Last  year,  Massa- 
chusetts gave  the  Roosevelt  Presidential  ticket 
a  rousing  majority,  while  at  the  same  moment 
piling  up  a  large  majority  for  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  What  it 
will  do  this  year  nobody  can  clearly  foretell. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  very  small  State, 
Units  la  but  it  is  venerable,  and  its  political 
**""  '""'■  history  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nation's  life  been  of  more  than  local  interest. 
It  has  on  band  this  year  a  campaign  tliat  opened 
late  but  is  full  of  serious  meaning  to  the  people 
of  the  little  New  England  commonwealth.  There 
are  always  two  dominating  local  issues  in  Rhode 
Island.  One  is  of  fundamental  character  ;  and  it 
will  always  be  in  the  forefront  until  it  is  settled 
in  a  modern,  logical  way.  That  issue  has  to  do 
with  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Rhode  Island  clings  to  its  early  constitu- 
tional forms,  and  its  representation  by  old  town 
divisions  has  become  grossly  unequal.  It  is  the 
sort  of  condition  that  existed  in  England  when 
the  Reform  Billot  1832  abolished  rotten  bor- 
oughs and  equalized  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  State  Senate  is  controlled  by 
members  from  a  number  of  small  rural  towns. 
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having  in  the  aggregate  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  is  Dr.  Lucius  F. 
C.  Garvin,  who  has  already  served  two  annual 
terms  as  governor,  but  who  was  defeated  last 
year  when  the  wave  of  Roosevelt  Republicanism 
saved  the  local  State  ticket.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  whereas  Roosevelt  carried 
Rhode  Island  by  16,706  votes,  Dr.  Garvin  came 
within  856  of  reelection.  He  stands  for  a  new 
constitution  and  a  modernizing  of  the  represent- 
ative system. 


Again  the 


The  Republicans  have  renominated 
CorporatiMa  the  present  governor,  George  H. 
asM/aaue.  ^tter,  and  their  entire  State  ticket 
of  last  year.  They  go  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  lower  house  to  100  from 
its  present  membership  of  72.  This  would  give 
some  additional  representation  to  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  But  they  do  not  favor  any  change 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  kept  securely  in  Repub- 
lican control  by  the  political  complexion  of  the 
rural  towns,  which  now  elect  a  majority  of  the 
38  members.  On  this  issue.  Dr.  Garvin  and  the 
Democrats  are  unquestionably  in  the  right.  The 
other  dominant  issue  in  Rhode  Island  politics  is 
that  of  ring  rule  and  undue  corporation  in- 
fluence. It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  close 
working  alliance  between  Senator  Aldrich  and 
the  group  of  Republican  leaders  and  the  power- 
ful street-railway  and  other  concentrated  cor- 
poration interests  that  have  their  center  at  Provi- 
dence. The  Democrats,  under  Dr.  Garvin's  lead, 
are  waging  war  upon  this  combination.  It  is  a 
rather  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  Democrats 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  been  openly 
indorsing  President  Roosevelt's  leading  policies. 
Thus,  the  Rhode  Island  Democratic  platform 
offers  Democratic  support  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  any  plans  he  may  have  for  tariff-revision, 
and  congratulates  him  upon  his  policy  for  the 
better  control  of  the  railroads.  This  platform, 
apropos  of  recent  disclosures  in  New  York, 
comes  out  strongly  for  State  as  well  as  national 
legislation  to  prevent  the  corporations  from  con- 
tributing to  political  funds.  It  also  favors  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

In  Mainland,  the  campaign  does  not 
Maryland  tum  chiefly  upon  the  candidates  for 
Situation.     QJ^QQ^  nQj-  jQ^  upon  national  issues, 

but  almost  wholly  upon  one  question,  which  has 
taken  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  convictions  or  the 

.  prejudices  of  the  voters.  The  issue  is  embodied 
in  the  so-called  Poe  amendment  to  the  State  con- 

.v^titution.     This  amendment,  if  adopted,   would 


probably  disfranchise  about  thirty  thousand  ne- 
gro voters.     It  would  also  make  it  possible  for 
those  in  authority  to  exclude  many  thousands 
of  naturalized  voters  from  the  franchise  if  elec- 
tion boards  chose  to  exercise  their  powers  arbi- 
trarily.    Under  this  amendment,  which  is  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  voters  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  candidate  who  appears  for  regis- 
tration on  the  election  rolls  must  be  able  to  read 
the  constitution,  or  at  least  to  explain  its  pro- 
visions when  read  to  him.     Any  person,  how- 
ever, can  be  registered  regardless  of  the  reading 
test  if  he  was  entitled  to  vote  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  or  if  he  is  descended  from  any  such 
voter.     This,  obviously,  is  meant  to  shut  out  ne- 
groes, who  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1869,  and  also  strikes  at  men  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  whose  rights   are  imperiled. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Warfield 
objected  strongly  to  this  amendment,  but  the 
Democrats  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  by 
a  three-fifths  majority,  voted  in  favor  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people.     The  governor  is  still  op- 
posed to  it,  and  is  leading  a  considerable  element 
of  intelligent  Democrats  in  fighting  it  on^the 
stump.     The  conspicuous  leader  of  the  campaign 
for  the  amendment  is  Senator  Gorman.     The  ac- 
cepted leader  of  the  Republican  opposition  is  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  now  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy.     The  Hebrew  voters  and  most  of  those 
who  are  naturalized  or  of  foreign-born  parentage 
are  against  the  amendment,  either  for  personal 
reasons  or  on  general  principles.     As  the  cam- 
paign has  advanced,  it  has  seemed  probable  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated,  in  which  case 
Senator  Gorman's  authority  would  have  suffered 
much,  while  Secretary  Bonaparte  would  have 
come  out  with  a  greatly  enhanced  political  pres- 
tige and  with  the  likelihood  of  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Mr.  Gorman. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  contribution 
insurance  to  the  pending  insurance  discussion, 
Diseuaaion.  ^^itten  frankly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  great  companies.  The  discussion  which 
began  last  winter  with  the  Equitable  revelations 
and  has  continued  with  unabated  interest  through 
the  summer  and  fall  has  been  of  great  profit  to 
the  American  people.  Never  before  were  the 
principles  of  life  insurance  so  thorouglily  exam- 
ined and  analyzed  from  every  point  of  view. 
.  The  first  phase  of  the  discussion,  as  it  was  de- 
veloped in  the  newspapers  and  in  many  of  the 
magazines,  was  aptly  characterized  in  the  Allan- 
tic  Monthly  as  "  the  literature  of  exposure."  But 
after  certain  abuses  of  management  had  been 
revealed  there  arose  a  persistent  demand  for  the 
"inside"  facts  of  the  insurance  business.     The 
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public  wanted  to  know  all 
there  was  to  be  known  about 
tlie  management  of  the  big 
cotnpanicB,  but  it  also  began 
to  talce  a  keen  interest  in  the 
princiiilea  on  whicli  the  life- 
insurance  system  ia  based 
and  the  ecoDomic  justifica- 
tion oft  hesyatem.  The busy 
American  public  had  neTsr 
before  paused  to  inquire  into 
th(?8c  things.  During  the 
past  sJK  months  an  immenae 
mass  of  material  relating  to 
these  subjects  has  been  is- 
sued from  the  preaa  in  one 
form  or  another.  Much  of 
it,  dou'itlesB,  has  been  crude 
and  ill-digested,  some  of  it 
perfaapsmisleading,  but,  take 
it  all  in  all,  we  cajinot  doubt 
that  the  general  output  has 
been  useful.  Quotations  from 
some  of  the  more  impcrtant 
of  the  cuirent  magazine  arti- 
cles will  be  found  in  our  de- 
partment of  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month,"  in  this 
number  of  the  Bkviiw  or  Rk- 
viKws.  Several  of  the  more 
valuable  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  special  journals 
devoted  to  political  science 
and  economics.  Such  topics 
as  deferred  dividends  and 
the  cost  of  insurance  have 
been  scientifically  treated  in 
theee  Journals.  The  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Annah,  pub- 
lished by  the  .\merican  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social 
Science  at  Philadelphia,  was 
wholly  given  up  to  insurance  topics,  several  e-\-  and  practice.  Thus,  in  the  end,  more  people 
perienced  actuaries  contributing  able  expositions  will  be  taking  out  policies,  agency  "  missionary" 
of  modern  company  methods.  The  newspaper  endeavor  will  bo  lees  needed,  and  almost  every- 
press  is  constantly  reprinting  and  recirculating  body  will  be  benefited.  The  insurance  laws  of 
much  of  this  material,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  the  States  will  Iw  improved,  public  inspection 
Americans  are  benefiting  from  this  insurance  will  be  more  thorough,  and  the  national  govern- 
agitation  in  ways  that  nobody  anticipated.  ment  will    undertake    some  sort,  of    oversight 

The  companies  will  observe  the  spirit  of  trustee- 
ship more  carefully,  and  they  will  cease  to  main- 
tain scandalous  and  corrupt  lobbies  at  the  seats 
of  State  government.  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  New 
York  investigating  committee  are  rendering  a 
great  national  service.  Life  insurance  will  not 
be  discredited,  ami  the  great  companies  will  not 
be  brought  to  grief.  But  the  business  will  be 
improved  in  its  methods. 


As  chief  counsel  for  tbeArmi 
on  the  Invcntlgstlon  ol  Ufe  Ir 
lor  nwyor  br  the  Republlcai 
work  yet  lie  (ore  blm  In  the  It 
nnbomided  confldence  of  tha 


;aTnmlttoe.  Mr.  Haghea  Is  carrrlng 

8  In  New  York.  He  wm  nominated 
declined  on  aeconnt  of  tht  groat 
He  b&B  BBlned  the  admlrBtlon  and 


^^_^  One  result  of  the  insurance  exposures 
RtiaHi  of  the  year  is  an  educational  cam- 
toBeaainea.  paigjj  gu^h  as  all  tlie  insurance  com- 
panies together  could  nat  have  organized.  It  is 
creditable  to  the  national  sanity  and  poise  of 
judgment  that  in  all  this  flurry  we  have  not  lost 
our  heads  or  given  up  our  faith  in  the  essential 
soundness  of  conservative  insurance    methods 
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It  thiB  were  not  decidedly  an  "off" 
finsidtHt  year  as  respects  national  politics,  a 
iBlhiSButh.  Republican  Preaident  would  iiardly 
have  chosen  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  tor 
a  visit  to  a  number  of  the  solid  Democratic 
States  of  the  Soutii.  wljere  he  was  everywhere 
to  receive  official  courtesies  and  enthusiastic 
welcome.  Next  year,  with  the  Congressional 
elections  on  hand,  it  would  not  be  ao  feasible  for 
President  Roosevelt  to  make  a  Southern  tour  in 
October;  but  as  matters  stood  the  President's  trip 
last  month  was  entered'upon  with  every  promise 
of  its  being  successful  and  useful.  It  was  well 
known  in  advance  that  the  President  could  count 
upon  good-will  wherever  he  was  going,  and  it 
was  also  quite  certain  that  the  conditions  were 
favoi-able  for  the  expression  by  t)ie  President  to 
Southern  audiences  of  his  well-known  views 
upon  desired  legislation.  He  left  Washington 
on  the  morning  of  October  18,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  received  with  great  acclaim,  at  Rich- 
mond, *here  he  made  an  address  of  fine  tem- 
per, from  the  standpoint  of  broad  American 
nationality. 

Tiiiin  ^"  ^''®  following  day,  he  was  wel- 
Spttcht'/ani  comed  at  Raleigh  and  other  towns  in 
"'""**'""'■  North  Carolina,  and  spoke  impressive- 
ly upon  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  the  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  the  high- 
ways of  commerce  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  and 
equal  treatment  of  all  citizens.  On  the  20th,  be 
was  in  Georgia,  and  was  received  at  Atlanta 
with  popular  enthusiasm  and  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  honor.  In  that  city  ho  spoke  upon 
industry,  corporate  activity  and  business  hon- 
esty, and  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the  cot- 
ton crop,  cotton  exports,  and  our  Oriental  trade.  " 
And  so  be  proceeded,  day  after  day,  addressing 
great  audiences  and  winning  favor  which  will 
count  for  practical  purposes  when  his  more  urgent 
measures  of  policy  are  brouglit  before  Congress 
in  the  approaching  session.  It  was  his  expecta- 
tion, after  visiting  several  points  in  Alabama, 
Little  Rock  in  Arkansas,  and  Memphis  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  to  spend  Thurs- 
day, October  26.  From  that  port  be  was  to  re- 
turn North  by  water,  sailing  on  the  West  Virgima, 
and  arriving  in  "Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  of  October. 

The  board  of  consulting  engineers 
AffaiT'      returned  froni  their  trip  to  Panama 

last  month,  but  are  not  expected  to 
make  a  report  until  after  further  study  and  con- 
sultation. There  were  afloat  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  State  Department  would  take  over 
the  direction  of  Panama  affairs,  and  that  thus 


Secretary  Root  instead  of  Secretary  Taft  would 
become  the  cabinet  officer  more  especially 
charged  with  the  canal.  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  to  leave  the  business  where  it  hu 
been,  and  the  canal  commission  will  be  kept  in 
association  with  the  War  Department  It  is 
expected  that  canal  matters  will  be  much  dis- 
cussed at  Washington  this  winter.  All  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Panama  project  are  preparing  to 
enter  upon  a  formidable  campaign  of  obstruc- 
tion. There  will  probably  be  some  kind  of  a 
Congressional  investigation.  Tt  is  suggested, 
by  the  way,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
that  the  payments  thus  far  made — chiefly  to  the 
French  companyand  to  the  republic  of  Panama 
—should  be  included  in  a  bond  issue,  thtis  al- 
lowing the  sum  of  $60,000,000,  in  round  figures, 
to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

^  It    is    plain    from    the    President's 

far         speeches    that  he  has  not  given  up 

Cingrtai.  ^^^  intention  of  presenting  his  rail- 
road-rate measure  as  the  foremost  subject  for 
legislation  during  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  railroad  men  are  admitting  theevila 
of  rebates,  private-car  lines,  and  various  other 
devices  by  which  the  holders  of  railway  shares, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  public,  on  the 
other,  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  defrauded 


SeCRBrARY  Root;  "No.  yoo  keep  It,  William  i  yon  need; 
the  eierclBe  to  reduce  year  weight." 

Secretary  Tact:  "  Yoa  take  It.  EUhnl    It's  Jnn  the  Job 
to  make  jou  etrong  with  Che  people." 

From  the  Journal  (MlnneapollB). 


of  their  jast  dues.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  railroads 
are  strongly  oppoBiug  the  idea  of  granting  any 
extension  of  the  general  rate-making  power  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBion,  or  to  any 
other  public  body.  On  that  point  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  great  contest  at  Washington.  One  of 
ihe  subjects  certain  to  be  brought  forward  in  a 
prominent  way  is  that  of  the  control  !>y  the  fed- 
eral government  of  insurance  business  in  its 
larger  aspects.  Congress  will  also  have  its  at- 
tention brought  to  the  evil  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  corporations. 

As  respects  foreicn  affairs,  the  Ven- 
Fonign  ezuelan  question  will  also  probably 
Qiiftiam.  jjj  gonijg  form  claim  the  atti'ntion  of 
Congress.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Santo 
Domingo,  where  the  President  has  entered  upon 
a  policy  that,  in  our  opinion,  should  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate.  Arbitration  treaties 
will  be  urged  upon  the  Senate,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  question  of  tarifE-revision  and  recipro- 
city must  be  brought  under  discussion.  Our 
Oriental  trade,  our  relations  with  China,  phases 


of  the  immigration  problem,  and  many  other 
matters  of  great  importance  will  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  law-making  body. 

Again  the      ^^    '^   *'"'''     '^P^^    *''**    '^    hecomeS 

atateiiaod  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to 
ContrBueriy.  jj^^  desperate  effort  that  will  be  made 
to  force  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the 
Union  as  separate  States.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  political  activities  of  the  corporations 
are  arousing  so  much  indignant  criticism,  it 
would  be  well  if  certain  railway  and  other  cor- 
porate interests  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  functions  and  cease  their  endeavor 
to  dclcrmine  results  in  a  constitutional  matter 
of  such  profound  importance  as  the  admission 
of  new  States  to  the  Union.  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  ought  under  no  circumstances  to  be 
admitted  separately.  As  one  State,  they  should 
now  be  brought  into  the  Union  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  in  order  to  end  the  agitation,  and 
in  order  to  enable  tbem  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  situation.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
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'"iti^taitm'  '■''^  yellow-fever 
experience  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  delay 
of  the  work  at  Panama  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  sani- 
tary conditions  on  the  Isth- 
mus, our  readers,  we  believe, 
will  find  particularly  timely 
the  two  articles  wliich  we 
present  this  month  on  the 
sanitary  methods  by  which 
Japan  has  preserved  the 
health  of.  her  fighting  men. 
Dr.  S.  Suzuki,  wlio  is  one  of 
the  surgeon -generals  in  the 
imperial  Japanese  navy,  ad- 
dressing the  American  Mili- 
tary Surgeons'  Association 
at  Detroit,  on  September 
26,  ascribed  Japan's  military 
success  more  to  her  skill  in 
preventing  disease  than  to 
the  fighting  qualities  of  her 
men.  Br.  Suzuki  tells  us  in 
detail  the  methods  of  sani- 
tation employed  in  the  Jap- 
anese navy.  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Seaman,  in  his  address  at 
Detroit,  made  a  plea  for  bet- 
ter-equipped and  more  thor- 
ough medical  service.  The 
accompanying  cartoon, 
which    was    printed    at    the 


t  Americaa  Armr  Surgeons"! 


time,  refers  to  his  indict- 
ment of  Uccidental  medical 
army  service.  Dr.  Seaman, 
in  hia  tribute  to  the  health 
equipment  of  the  Japanese 
army,  found  on  another  page 
this  month,  makes  a  few 
comparisons  which  are  not 
to  the  credit  of  conditions 
in  our  own  military  forces. 
Dr.  Seaman  maintains 
that  red  tape  has  tied  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Gor- 
gas,  the  able  sanitary  ex- 
pert at  Panama,  and  so  far 
rendered  almost  futile  his 
best  efforts.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  liere  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  quite 
aware  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Panama,  and  that  in  the 
reorpani  nation  of  the  com- 
tlie  importance  ot 
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Colonel  Gorgas'work  has  been  recognized.  The 
announcement  at  the  recent  Paris  Tuberculosis 
Congress  of  a  new  actual  cure  for  tuberculosis, 
"the  discovery  of  Dr.  Behring,  a  German  pro- 
fessor, while  not  yet  definitely  described,  prom- 
ises much  for  mankind.  An  important  meeting 
in  Washington,  early  in  October,  was  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Congress,  at  which  were  repre- 
sented twelve  American  republics,  and  at  which 
the  subject  of  uniform  quarantine  regulations 
was  discussed.  This  congress  is  treated  further 
on  another  page  this  month. 

,.    .         When  the  recent  Zionist  congress  at 
tuHi  American  Basel  accepted  the  report  of  its  spe- 
Judaism.     ^-^^  committee  declining  Great  Brit- 
;ain's  Uganda  colony  offer  (the  report  was  out- 
lined in  this  department  for  July)  and  voted 
that  the  proposed  autonomous  Jewish  state  must 
be .  in   Palestine,  that   eminent   Jewish  writer, 
Israel  Zangwill,  and  a  nuipber  of  his  friends  an- 
nounced their  secession  and  declared  that  a  new 
organization  would  be  formed.     They  have  now 
formed,  in  London,  the  Jewish  Territorial  Or- 
ganization, which  will  have  branches  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  has  for  its  object,  not  an 
.attempt  to  reoccupy  Palestine,  but  the  creation 
-of  an  autonomous  Jewish  colony  (preferably  un- 
der the  British  flag)  where  it  will  liave  some 
-chance  of  success, — if  not  in  Uganda,  then  else- 
ixrhere.     While  this  project  is  interesting  He- 
brews all  over  the  world,  but  British  Hebrews 
in  particular,  American  Judaism  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  annivfer- 
aary  of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States.     Noteworthy  as  has  been  the  success  of 
■the  American  Hebrew  in  commerce  and  finance, 
his  contributions  to  the  more  ideal  phases  of 
American  citizenship  have  been  no  less  remark- 
4ible,  and  there  is  very  interesting  reading  in  the 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  Jew 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by  Mr.   Max  J. 
Kohler,  honorary  secretary  of  the  working  com- 
mittee on  the  celebration  and  a  prominent  He- 
brew lawyer  of  New  York,  which  forms  one  of  our 
features  this  month  (page  556).     In  addition  to 
the  special  services  of  a  secular  nature  in  con- 
nection with  this  celebration,   appropriate  reli- 
gious exercises  are  to  be  held  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  every  Jewish  Sabbath  school, 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  immediately  preceding 
'Thanksgiving  Day. 

g  Intervention  by  the  United    States 

Political     Government  in  the  domestic  politics 

Quarrels.     ^^  Cuba,  to  restore  order  and  tran- 

.quillity  in  the  presidential   election  campaign, 

•was  a  possibility  discussed  by  both  Cubans  and 


Americans  last  month,  but  particularly  by  the 
former.  The  arrival  in  New  York  of  Jos^  Mi- 
guel Gomez,  governor  of  Santa  Clara  province 
and  candidate  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party  for 
the  presidency,  in  flight  from  what  he  terms 
the  assassination  policy  of  the  government,  has 
called  attention  anew  to  the  unsettled  political 
conditions  in  the  island  republic.  Mr.  Gomez 
subsequently  withdrew  his  name  from  the  Liberal 
ticket,  because,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  useless  to  op- 
pose the  methods  of  the  government,  which  are 
'<  those  of  South  America,  in  opposing  to  peace- 
ful citizens  the  rifles  of  the  public  forces."  The 
local  elections  which  recently  took  place  in  Cuba, 
preliminary  to  the  presidential  election  of  De- 
cember, indicate  that  President  Palma  will  be 
rechosen  by  a  substantial  majority.  Mr.  Gomez, 
however,  charges  President  Palma  and  the  gov- 
ernment party  in  general  with  intimidation  and 
assassination.  The  Palma  government,  he  con- 
tinues, has  brought  the  island  to  the  verge  of 
financial  ruin,  and  since  there  is  no  hope  for 
fair  play  at  the  election  in  December,  the  United 
States,  empowered  by  the  Piatt  amendment, 
should  intervene  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and 
the  Cubans  themselves.  Americans  who  have 
followed  the  acts  of  President  Palma,  however, 
and  know  his  character*  will  be  slow  to  believe 
that  he  has  any  designs  to  put  down  by  force 
of  arms  any  legitimate  opposition  to  himself. 
Riots  and  improper  agitation  methods  there  un- 
doubtedly have  been  on  both  sides,  but  there 
will  have  to  be  more  serious  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  anarchy  or  tyranny  before  the  United 
States  Government  can  be  brought  to  even  con- 
sider interference  in  Cuban  politics.  A  matter 
of  real  interest  to  Americans,  as  has  already  been 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  is  Cuba's  pending  trade 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  agitation  on 
the  part  of  powerful  commercial  interests  in 
the  island  for  the  establishment  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States, 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  Venezuelan 
American  tangle  were  about  to  receive  another 
Affairs,  twist.  President  Castro  is  at  last  in 
serious  difficulties  with  France,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  October  that  a  flying 
squadron,  consisting  of  sereral  cruisers  from 
France's  Caribbean  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Bevoe  de  Lapeyrere,  would  make  a 
demonstration  against  La  Guayra.  France  has 
real  interests  in  Venezuela,  which  have  been 
jeopardized  by  President  Castro's  recent  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  understood  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment is  in  complete  accord  with  France's 
purpose  in  this  matter.  From  the  rest  of  the 
continent  of   South  America  come  reports   of 
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peace  and  proBperity,  with  the  exception  (only  a 
temporary  one)  of  the  city  of  Buenoa  Ayres, 
which  has  been  for  weeka  the  center  of  a 
serious  Btrike  of  atreet  -  railway  employees. 
Chile  and  Bolivia  have  come  to  a  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Anto- 
fagasta,  taken  from  the  latter  country  in  the 
Chilean-Peruvian-Uolivian  war  ending  in  1883. 
The  Peruviana  still  smart  under  the  loss  of  their 
two  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  but  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  these  are  finally  lost 
to  them,  and  are  coming  into  more  friendly  re- 
lations with  their  former  enemies,  the  Chilenos. 
Ecuador  haa  a  new  preaident,  who  took  ofBce  in 
September.  He  is  Sefior  Don  Lizardo  Garcia, 
who  some  yoara  ago  attained  international  fame 
by  his  dexterity,  while  in  London,  in  convert- 
ing the  external  national  debt  of  his  country, 
"We  print  hia  portrait  herewith,  as  tliat  of 
a  representative,  progressive  South  American 
statesman.  We  ought  to  know  more  about 
Ecuador,  and,  indeed,  about  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  This  republic,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  fur- 
nishes the  greater  part  of  the  world'a  supply  of 
cocoa.  It  also  makea  the  well-known  Panama 
hat,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  paaaea  through  the  Isthmus  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Affairi  la  ^^  ^"t'^''  politics,  the  buming  ques- 
tUtViittd  tion  ia  still  the  approaching  dissolu- 
Kingniim.  jj^j^  ^^  Parliament  and  the  advent 
of  the  new  ministry.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant indications  that  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment is  fearful  of  its  fate  is  the  announcement 
recently  made  by  the  British  treasury  officials 
that  the  government  would  provide,  before  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  an  additional  |1 0,000, - 
000,  and  would  issue  land  stock  during  1906  in 
amounta  to  produce  $50,000,000  in  cash,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Wyndham 
Land  Purchase  Act  in  Ireland.  This  is  prob- 
ably with  a  view  to  conciliating  the  landlords, 
who  are  mostly  moderate  Unionists.  The  act 
of  1903,  fathered  and  carried  through  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  who  preceded  Mr.  Walter  Hume 
Long  aa  secretary  for  Ireland,  aimed  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  to  the  Irish  peasantry  of 
the  land  now  held  almost  exclusively  by  absentee 
landlords.  Thia  project  has  not  been  a  success, 
chiefly  for  reasons  which  are  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  on  page  572  of  thia 
issue  of  the  Rkvibw.  A  graphic  description  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  rural  Ireland  to-day 
ia  set  forth  by  Mr.  Plummer  F.  Jones  in  this 
number  of  the  Review,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers  for  a  full  statement  of  the  Irieh  problem. 


An  interesting  campaign  for  the  institution  of 
a  univeraal  penny  postage  has  been  launched  in 
England  by  Mr.  J.  Honniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  and 
supported  by  a  number  of  the  most  influential 
British  public  men.  Mr.  Heaton,  in  his  plea  (ap- 
pearing in  the  London  Times)  for  the  reduction 
of  what  he  calls  "  a  tax  on  commerce,"  hopes  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter.  The  death  roll  of  the  month  in  Eng- 
land contains  the  names  of  three  men  whose 
title  to  greatness  will  not  be  disputed.  Dr. 
Thomas  John  Barnardo,  "  the  father  of  nobody's 
children,"  was  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  hnmani- 
tarians.  The  veteran  novelist,  George  Macdon- 
ald,  was  a  writer  of  dramatic  strength,  and  hia 
sincere  spiritual  nature  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  reform  in  society  and  theology.  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  the  first  English -Speaking  actor  to  re- 
ceive knighthood,  was  an  artist  of  sincerity  and 
virility.  We  print  an  excellent  recent  portrait 
of  him  on  another  page  this  month. 

In  the  readjustment  of  international 
politics  consequent  upon  the  concln- 
sion  of  peace  in  the  far  Eaat,  Great 
Britain  finds  herself  in  possession  of  several 
points  of  distinct  advantage-  The  renewal  of 
the  alliance  with  Japan  (we  give  the  exact 
terms  on  page  GOO  of  this  issue  of  the  Review) 
strengthens  her  hands  in  Asia  and  practically 
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preclades  any  d&nger  of  a  Russian  attack  upon 
India.  The  rapprnchement  with  France,  while  it 
has  been  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion  in 
Germany,  has  distinctly  improved  the  British 
status  on  the  Continent  and  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  what  is  coming  to  be  regarded  ae 
the  next  dramatic  movement  on  the  international 
chessboard. — an  Anglo- Russian  understanding 
which  shall  finally  fix  the  general  status  of  Asia 
and  make  some  significant  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  near  East.  There  is  Russian  sup- 
port for  this.  The  Navoe  Vremi/a,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  even  suggested  that  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  should  join 
with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo  in  China,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  central  Asia  should  become  subject  to  a 
mutual  guarantee  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  It  is  surmised  that  the  object  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  thus  securing  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Asiatic  questions  is  to  give 
her  a  free  hand  for  nearer  projects. 


In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  there  are 
several  thorny  points  awaiting  set- 
tlement by  King  Edward's  govern- 
ment, prominent  among  which  are  the  so-called 
Japanese  '-peril"  to  Australia  and  the  intense 
feeling  in  India  over  the  division  of  the  Ben- 
gal presidency  into  two  provinces.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  presented  to 
Foreign  Secretary  Lanadowne  a  protest  against 
the  Austraiian  immigration  restrictions,  which 
close  to  the  teeraing  population  of  the  island 
empire  the  fertile,  sparsely  populated  island  con- 
tinent of  Australia.  The  British  Government, 
however,  can  do  nothing  further  tlian  refer  the 
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matter  to  the  Australian  federal  ministers,  for 
it  was  the  Australian  Parliament  that  passed  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  Great  Britain  cannot  sat- 
isfy Japan,  because  she  cannot  coerce  Australia. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  number  of  Aus- 
tralians who  believe  tliat,  in  view  of  her  need 
for  plentiful  and  cheap  labor,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  should  be  admitted  without  restriction 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Bengal  question  is 
a  racial  one.  The  liengalese  resent  the  British 
Government's  intention  to  cut  the  presidency  in 
two,  since  it  would  divide  their  race  politi- 
cally. The  Indian  Office,  however,  claims  that, 
aa  now  constituted,  the  province  is  too  large 
{its  present  population  is  over  40,000,000).  The 
proclamation  of  partition  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  Since  then,  indignation  has  grown, 
and  last  month  it  culminated  in  a  serious  trade 
boycott  of  British  goods. 

^^       '-After    three    months'    negotiations, 
AgrtimmtM  France    and    Germany,    it    was    an- 
nouncod   from   Berlin  and  Paris  on 
September  26,  have  come  into  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  Moroccan  question.     The  Kaiser's 
objects   in  these  negotiations  are  officially  de- 
clared to  have  been:  (1)  In  general  European 
councils  to  assert  German  influence  ;  (2)  in  gen- 
eral African  interests  to  establish  a  precedent 
that  nothing  could  be  disposed  of  without  first 
consulting  Germany  ;  and  (3)  as  to  Morocco  in 
particular,  to  impress  the  Sultan  of  that  country 
with   Germany's  power  to  challenge  anything 
done  by  other  nations.     Somewhat  over  a  year 
ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  France,  England, 
and  Spain  agreed. that  French  influence  should 
be   predominant  in   Morocco,     Germany,   how- 
ever, although  informed  of  this 
agreement,  waited  a  year  be- 
fore protesting.    Then  the  Kai- 
ser  went   to  Tangier  and  in- 
formed  the  Moroccan  Sultan 
that  as  one  of  the  signatories 
of  the  Madrid  treaty  he  would 
defend  the  rights  of  Morocco. 
During  the   negotiations,  the 
relations  between  France  and 
Germany,    and  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  were  threat- 
ened   with    rupture.     Indeed, 
according  to  some  sensational 
revelations    in    several    Paris 
newspapers    during    the    past 
I  month,  the  French  ex-premier, 
\  Delcasse,  had  sought  and  ob- 
tained   formal    assurances    of 
British   cooperation   with 
France   against    Germany   if 
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the  question  involved  open  rupture.  By  the 
agreement  juat  reached,  Germany  wins  certain 
points.  In  general,  however,  the  victory  rests 
with  France,  aince^d)  the  Fran co- Anglo-Span- 
ish agreement  is  nntouclied  ;  (2J  at  the  forth- 
coming international  conference  Germany  agrees 
not  to  oppose  legitimate  French  interests ;  (3) 
Germany  recognizes  the  special  rights  of  France 
to  police  the  Moroccan -Algerian  frontier ;  and 
(4)  Morocco  gives  France  the  preference  in 
financial  operations.  The  conference,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  held  some  time  late  in  Novem- 
ber, at  Algeciras,  in  Spain. 

Following  closely  upon  the  conclu- 
■H*  Mermat   sion  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  came 
*•'"""■     another  historic  event,  the  treaty  of 
Karlstad,  by  which  Norway  and  Sweden  agree 
to  dissolve  the  union  which  has  bound  them  for 
over  ninety  years  and  settle  all  their  differences. 
On  September  23,  the  Norwegian   and   Swed- 
ish commissioners,  in  session  at  the  little  town 
of  Karlstad,  about  midway  between  Christiania 
and  Stockholm,  after  many  mutual  concessions, 
signed  a  treaty 
which    was  after- 
ward  approved   by 
both  the  Norwegian 
Storthing    (October 
9)  and  the  Swedish 
Riksdag  (October 
16).    The  document 
contains    five    arti- 
cles,  under  the  fol- 
lowingheads:  First. 
— Arbitration.   For 
ten  years  all  differ- 
ences arising  be- 
tween the  two  coun- 
tries which  they  are 
unable  to  settle  by 
directdiplomaticne- 
OBN.  o.  RANSBN.  gotiation  shall  be  re- 

ferred to  the  Hague 
court  of  arbitration, 
provided  such  differ- 
ences do  not  concern  the  independence,  integrity, 
or  vital  interests  of  either  country.  The  Hague 
court,  moreover,  is  itself  to  be  judge  of  its  own 
competency  in  this  matter.  Second. — A  neutral 
zone.  This  to  be  established  on  either  side  of  the 
frontier,  subject  to  perpetual  neutrality,  except 
when  the  two  countries  are  engaged  in  warfare 
against  a  common  foe.  The  existing  Norwegian 
forts  within  this  zone  are  to  be  ilestroyed  or 
rendered  usoless.  Third. — Grazing  rights.  For 
humane  reasons,  Swedish  Laplanders  are  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  right  to  graze 


Norweglaii  army.) 


(Who  has  decided  to  ■ecept  the  crown  o[  Norwkr.) 

their  reindeer  alternately  in  each  country. 
Fourth. — Transit  traffic.  For  thirty  years  there 
18  to  be  no  obstruction  to  import  or  expwrt  traffic 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  contraband  of 
war  alone  excepted.  Fifth. — Waterways,  The 
laws  of  each  country  shall  be  applicable  to  these 
highways  within  their  respective  territories,  but 
vested  rights  are  to  be  respected  in  both. 

*;*'       The  treaty  of  Karlstad  further  binds 

Aiijjfaii  the  rulers  not  to  cede  any  Swedish 
AtmisiiHi.  Norwegian  territory  to  Russia,  or  to 
grant  Russia  any  coast  privileges.  Sweden 
dreads  possible  foreign  alliances  of  Norway,  par- 
ticularly a  future  understanding  with  Russia, 
which  would  place  the  Swedes  between  two  fires. 
For  a  long  time  the  great  question  confronting 
Norway  was  that  as  to  the  form  of  her  future 
government.  There  were  many  advocates  of  a 
republic.  After  much  discussion,  however,  and 
without  waiting  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
plebiscite,  late  in  October  the  Storthing  passed  a 
bill  actually  offering  the  crown  to  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark.  This  prince,  who  is  the  second 
son  of  tlie  Danish  heir- apparent,  is  tbirty-tliree 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  King  Edward  of  England.  His  election 
will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  popular  vote. 
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wkmtit  ^*  ^^  Lord  Palmerston,  if  we  re- 
Amtria-  member  covrectly,  who  once  declared 
Hmtarg?  ^j^^j  jj^^  pchleewigHoleteiu  queBtion 
had  been  mastered  by  only  one  person, — an  eru- 
dite German  professor,  wlio  died  shortly  after- 
ward in  a  Innatic  asylum.  The  A ustro- Hungarian 
question  is  even  worse  tiian  this.  No  cue  has 
ever  yet  been  known  to  master  it.  To  establish 
a  union  and  political  harmony  oat  of  a  mixture 
of  some  fifteen  different  races,  all  cordially  hat- 
ing one  another,  by  means  of  an  alliance  between 
two  ostensibly  liberal  constitutions  {one  of  which 
is  really  an  absolutism),  on  the  basis  of  keeping 
down  the  majority  of  clie  population  through  an 
understanding  between  two  mutually  hostile  mi- 
norities, and  all  under  conditions  which  abso- 
lutely preclude  any  logipal  evolution  of  a  national 
character, — such  has  been  the  Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian problem  since  the  famous  Ausghich,  or  com- 
promise, of  1867.  It  may  lie  helpful  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  long-expected  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  seems  to  be  nearer 
than  ever  before,  to  recall  a  few  of  the  often 
forgotten  facts  about  this  dual  monarchy  which 
Americans  (incorrectly)  designate  Austria.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  made  up  of  two 
coordinate  states,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Aus- 
tria proper  contains  seventeen  statps,  each  with  its 
own  local  legislature  and  representatives  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  or  Reichsratb,  at  Vienna. 
Hungary  is  not  one  of  these  constituent  states. 
She  has  her  own  parliament,  or  Diet,  at  Budapest, 
and  no  representatives  at  Vienna.  Austria  con- 
tains, approximately,  11G,000  square  miles  (the 
State  of  Arizona  contains  1 13,000),  and  its  )iopu- 
lation  is  a  little  over  26,000,000.  Hungary  con- 
tains r25,000  square  miles  (the  State  of  New 
Mexico  contains  122,000),  and  has  a  population  of 
slightly  over  19,000,000.  Hungary  is,  therefore, 
larger  in  area,  Austria  in  population.  More  rad- 
ically different  races  and  reiitrions  are  within  the 
dual  monarchy  than  in  anyotber  political  division 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  comjiosite  character 
of  these  populations  is  shown  in  our  diagram. 


^USTJUJi 
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(He  h&s  recently  celebrated  bU  saventy-Otth  btrthdar.) 

Con  iitution  "^^^  imperial  parliament  at  Vienna, 
aftniDuai  in  which  Hungary  has  no  part,  enacts 
^""•""■f-  laws  tor  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
Diet  at  Budapest  enacts  laws  for  Hungary  only. 
The  national  courts  are  also  separate.  There  is 
an  Austrian  legislature,  system  of  laws,  and 
judiciary,  and  there  is  an  Hungarian  legislature', 
system  of  laws,  and  judiciary,  but  there  is  no 
Austro-Hungarian  legislature,  system  of  laws, 
and  judiciary.  The  matters  of  foreign  relations 
and  common  defense  are  under  the  supervision 
of  one  department  and  one  army.  To  make 
this  effective,  a  committee  from  each  parliament 
has  been  called  into  existence,  consisting  of 
sixty  members  from  the  Austrian  and  sixty 
members  from  the  Hungarian  parliament.  These 
committees,  known  as  the 
Delegations,  meet  annually, 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest 
alternately,  always  holding 
their  sessions  separately. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to 
agree  upon  a  war  appro- 
priation, they  may  come  to- 
gether to  vote,  but  there  can 
be  no  discussion  in  joint  ses- 
sion. Even  after  the  mat- 
ter of  war  appropriation 
has  been  decided,  it  cannot 
become    binding    on    Hun- 
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gaiy  until  ratified  by  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
meut.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  King  of 
Hungary,  and  it  is  in  this, — which  to  Ameri- 
cans seems  artificial, — relation  that  the  difBculty 
lies.  Even  so  experienced  and  aiile  a  monarch 
as  Francis  Joseph  finds  it  impossible  to  be  at 
the  same  time  constitutional  king  of  a  country 
which  regards  all  authority  as  proceeding  from 
the  people  and  virtually  absolute  monarch  of  a 
conglomeration  of  almost  feudal  states  which 
look  upon  every  popular  right  as  a  concession 
from  the  crown. 

Emnaror  etna  '^''^  present  difficulty  arises  from  the 
thi  Hungarian  de&iWoc^i  in  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
Fiopie.  ment,  owing  principally  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  King  to  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  Hungarian  demand  for  tlio  use  of  the  Mag- 
yar language  in  the  Hungarian  array.  The 
Fejervary  cabinet  was  forced  to  resign,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  owing  to  the  united  oppo- 
sition, which  impeached  the  ministry  for  un- 
constitutional appropriation  of  public  funds 
and  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Hungarian  nation — 
only  to  be  reappointed  in  October,  with  a  new 
minister  of  agriculture.  A  coalition  of  the  five 
opposition  parties  under  Francis  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  great  leader  of  1848,  now  seema  to 
control  tlie  situation.  A  proposition  advanced 
by  some  of  the  minor  nationalities  under  Hun- 
garian rule,  and  enthusiastically  supported  by 


Kiso  Of  HpNOART  (Fmncla  Joseph) :  "And  most  I  en 

Premier  Baron  Fejervauy  (offoring  the  "Unlver 
Snffrage  "  Ionic) :  "  Yes,  your  majesty.  It  Is  a  btlter  d( 
but  our  last  remedy."— From  Amiterdammer  (Amscerdas 


tlie  Socialists,  to  bring  about  universal  anf- 
frage  has  complicated  the  situation,  as  the  idea 
is  opposed  by  tbe  Magyars,  who  would  be  out- 
voted if  universal  suffrage  were  enacted.  The 
Emperor  is  opposed  to  the  universal  -  sufTrage 
idea,  but,  as  the  only  means  of  defeating  the 
Magyar  opposition,  he  may  be  forced  to  permit 
its  adoption.  By  the  prorogation  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  on  October  10  <to  reassemble  De- 
cember 19),  Hungary  finds  herself  in  a  very 
unfortunate  situation.  Owing  to  the  deadlock, 
the  country  has  been  without  a  budget  since 
January.  Taxes  may  not  be  collected,  nor  re- 
cruits for  the  army  voted.  It  is  evident  that 
some  way  out  of  the  present  situation  must  be 
found  at  an  early  date,  for  the  lack  of  funds 
makes  very  difficult  the  payment  of  railway 
men,  public  teachers,  and  government  officials 
generally.  Ail  the  able  men  of  tbe  nation  are 
with  the  opposition.  Besides  Francis  Kossuth, 
the  best-known  leaders  of  the  national  forces 
(now  heading  the  parties  which  have  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Kossutb>  are  :  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  leader  of  the  ultra- op  position  ; 
Baron  Banffy,  ex-premier  ;  Count  Zichy,  leader 
of  the  clerical  People's  Party,  and  Count  Julius 
Andrissy,  son  of  the  late  premier. 

ThePtace     '^^^  Second  week  in  October  saw  the 

ofporttmouth  actual  ratification  of  the  RussoJap- 
Hatified.  [^jjgag  treaty  by  the  Emperors  of  both 
countries.  This  historic  document,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  we  reproduce  this  month,  ie  now 
binding,  and  while  the  phraseology  is  slightly 
different  from  tbe  guesses  beforehand,  yet  in  no 
important  particular  has  the  newspaper  foi-ecaat 
been  proved  incorrect.  Tbe  peace  treaty  leaves 
two  immense  armies  in  the  far  East,  which,  how- 
ever, are  being  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  seat 
of  war,  as  tbe  two  commanders  can  arrange  it. 
The  closer  the  terms  of  peace  and  the  actual 
situation  are  considered,  tlie  more  evident  does 
it  become  to  the  unprejudiced  observer  and  well- 
wisher  of  both  countries  that  the  peace  of  Ports- 
mouth was  made  at  the  opportune  time,  and 
that  it  is  just,  and  destined  to  be  lasting.  All 
tbe  world  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  results.  The  American  people  should  be 
proud  of  their  President  for  the  part  he  played, 
and  Germans  will  certainly  remember  with 
much  gratification  the  patient  and  persistent 
eSorts  of  Kaiser  Wiihelm  to  bring  about  peace. 
Both  warrinj;  nations  needed  peace.  Tbe  finan- 
cial and  economic  resources  of  Japan,  while 
not  exhausted,  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
make  peace  highly  di'sirable  —  even  neces- 
sary. The  internal  unrest  in  Russia  bad  ran. 
dered  imperative  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
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order  to  bring  about  domestic  reforms.  In- 
deed, Couat  Witte's  next  great  task, — a  greater 
one  than  he  accomplished  at  Portsmouth, — 
would  appear  to  be  the  negotiation  of  a  real 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  RuBsian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  people. 

,  .  .  All  Russia  awaits  with  intense  inter- 
tias"  DemanneeX  and  anxietj  the  assembling,  in 
Hsforwt.  January,  of  tlie  Duma,  or  national 
parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  campaign  of  po- 
litical education  goes  on,  despite  all  that  the  re- 
actionaries and  bureaucrats  can  do  to  prevent  it. 
During  the  last  week  in  September,  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  Russian  society  put  themselves 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  radical  reforms,— the 
nobles,  the  zemstvoists,  and  the  peasants.  At 
their  meeting  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  nobles 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  demanding 
the  separation  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government  ;  equal 
justice  for  all  classes  ;  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  state  ministers,  who  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  acts  ;  education  for  the  masses, 
with  absolute  freedom  to  establish  schools  ;  and 
entire  freedom  of  assembly,  organization,  and  the 
press.     The  aristocracy  of  Russia  and  the  Liberal 


movement  in  general,  however,  eufiered  a  severe 

loss  last  month  in  the  death  of  Prince  Sergius 
Trubetskoi,  a  reform  leader  of  great  breadth  of 
view  and  ability.  The  Peasants'  Union,  an  or- 
ganization of  only  a  year's  growth  but  now 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  its  dele- 
gate meeting  at,  Moscow,  announced  that  it 
would  enter  the  Duma  chiefly  to  proclaim  its 
demands  for  electoral  reform  and  to  organize  an 
agrarian  movement.  Most  of  the  peasants  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Russian  state  to 
take  from  private  owners  the  laud  and  divide  it 
among  the  landless  peasants. 

Radiaai  ^'^^^  Significant  and  important,  how- 
Attituiit  of  ever,  was  the  All-Kussian  Congress  of 
'"'"■  ZemstvoistB,  which  met  at  Moscow, 
on  September  26,  in  conjunction  with  represent- 
atives of  municipal  councils.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred delegates  attended,  and  the  presiding  ofG- 
cer  was  Count  Heyden,  who  had  presided  over 
the  previous  congresses.  The  first  notable  fact 
about  this  gathering  was  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment actually  abolished  the  censorship  on  re- 
ports of  its  proceedings.  While  holding  that 
the  Duma  will  not  give  national  representation 
in  the  true  sense,  the  zemstvo  representatives  de- 
cided to  enter  the  new  assembly  in  the  largest 
numbers  possible,  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  united  group,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
f;uarantees  of  personal  liberty  and  equality." 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  writes  from  Moscow  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  election  campaign  for 
this  Duma,  which  we  print  on  another  page. 
This  stand  evidently  indicates  the  election  of  a 
large  faction  of  the  Liberals, — such  men  as 
Count  Heyden,  Ivan  Petrunkevitch.  the  radical 
leader  Naboukov,  and  others,  —  in  this  first 
Russian  national  assembly.  In  the  opmion  of 
the  zemstvoists,  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
Czar's  scheme  lies  in  the  absence  of  personal 
guarantees  ;  and,  in  their  programme,  they,  in 
common  with  the  nobles,  make  demands  for  such 
guarantees.  They  ask  responsibility  before  the 
law  for  all  private  individuals  and  officials  alike  ; 
immediate  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  per- 
son and  domicile  ;  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and  the  press  ;  abo- 
lition of  the  passport  system  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the 
separation  of  the  department  of  justice  from  the 
other  branches  of  administration  ;  the  irremov- 
ability of  judges  ;  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ;  drastic  land-tenure  reform  ;  thorough 
reorganization  of  popular  education,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  slate  insurance  for  workingmen. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  tactical  struggle  in  this 
coming  assembly  such  as  has  not  been  seen  for 
a  century  in  Europe. 
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0/'°H^"rf  ^*  '^  ^''^^  '^''  ^y  *  '*''8^  proportion  of 
mitn'tinl^Mt  the  Japanese  people  that  the  empire 
Ttrma.  ^^  really  failed  in  what  she  set  out 
to  do  when  she  went  to  war  with  Russia.  After 
all  the  sufferings,  burdens,  and  bereavements  of 
two  bloody  and  victorious  campaigne,  the  Jap- 
anese people  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to 
dictate  a  peace  the  terms  of  which  would  be 
severe  enough  to  effectually  cripple  Russian 
power  in  eastern  Asia  and  to  give  the  whole 


(dee  article  on  ja-ge  BS7.) 

empire  a  feeling  of  security  for  the  future. 
They  contended  that  they  do  not  want  to  have 
to  fight  Russia  again,  but  they  now  fear  that 
they  may  have  to,  although  tbey  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  probably  never  again  will  Japan 
be  able  to  flgUt  Russia  under  such  favorable 
conditions.  Many  of  the  more  progreBsive  lead- 
ers condemn  the  government  for  its  use  of  force 
in  attempting  to  auppreea  the  popular  agitation 
over  the  unsatisfactory  peace  terms.  In  the 
light  of  editorial  comment  in  the  journals  of 
Tokio,  Yokohama,  ami  Osaka  during  the  past 
month,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  hold  the 
ministry  responsible  and  will  demand  the  down- 
fall of  the  Katsura  cabinet  as  the  penalty  for  its 
ill-advised  attempt  to  throttle  public  opinion  by 
force.  The  government,  it  would  seem,  made  a 
great  mistake  in  adding  to  the  natural  dissatis- 
faction over  tlie  peace  tei-ma  in  Tokio  by  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  expression  of  this  dis- 


satisfaction in  a  legal  and  oiderly  manner.  If 
the  ministry  had  at  once  furnished  the  nation 
with  a  general  summary  of  the  peace  terms  and 
a  statement  of  its  reasons  for  acceding  to  them. 
— if  it  had  published  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  or  had  even  informed 
the  people  that  this  alliance  would  insure  future 
peace  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia, — it  is 
highly  probable  that  serious  trouble  would  have 
been  averted.  The  Katsura  cabinet,  however, 
which  has  conducted  a  great  war  with  such  con- 
spicuous ability  and  brilliant  success,  has  not 
sncceeded  in  the  more  difGcult  and  more  impor- 
tant question  of  satisfying  the  Japanese  people. 

__^  Friends  of  Japan  all  over  the  world, 

Tnim  niie-'  however,  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
aapkicaiiti.  jj^^j.  ^j^^  j^^^  jj^^  wisest,  shrewdest 
step  possible  when  she  came  to  peace  with  Rus- 
sia on  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Portsmouth. 
The  Japanese  people  themselves,  also,  have  evi- 
dently accepted  philosophically  what  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  an  imperial  rescript 
published  upon  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  the  Japanese  Emperor  warns  the  nation 
against  pride,  and  asks  his  people  not  to  show 
vainglorious  boasting.     He  says  further  : 

While  maintaialng  military  efflciencj'  In  full  vigor, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  It  Is  desirable  that  an  earnefit  en- 
deavor should  be  made  to  attain  success  in  peaceful 
pursuits,  80  that,  in  equal  measure  with  ite  power,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  tuaiatained  and  its 
permaoeDt  progreBs  assured. 

Martial  law  has  now  been  abrogated  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  capital  has  resumed  its 
wonted  cheerful  appearance, — a  result  to  which 
the  friendly  visit  of  the  IJritish  fleet,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Gerald  Noel,  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree.  Late  in  October,  Admiral  Togo 
reached  Tokio,  and  was  received  with  great  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  Japanese  capital  is  preparing 
a  splendid  naval  review  in  his  honor. 


Economic  and 
AnJr'tkt    of  vital  import 


ial  questions 
now  pressing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Mikado's 
government.  It  ie  now  announced  that,  despite 
the  claims  of  the  Tokio  government  to  be  finan- 
cially capable  of  a  long  war,  the  struggle  has 
proved  more  costly  than  was  calculated.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  unfavorable  weather  during 
the  past  summer,  the  rice  and  cereal  crops  are 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  average,  thus 
bringing  real  hard  times  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  According  to  her  own  official  reports, 
also,  the  war  coat  her  72,400  dead,  of  which, 
thanks  to  her  excellent  sanitary  arrangements 
and  hospital    service,  only  2<),400    perished  of 
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From  AmtltriXumiuT  (Anutordam). 

disftaee  and  wounds.  Dr.  Suzuki,  one  of  the 
Japanese  naval  surgeona,  tells,  on  another  page 
this  month,  how  these  splendid  results  were 
attained.  According  to  a  atatement  made  by 
Count  Okuma,  leader  of  the  Progressive  party 
and  formerly  prime  minister,  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Tokio.  early  in  October,  Ja- 
pan will  have  a  debt  of  11,250,000,000  aa  soon  as 
she  has  withdrawn  her  troops  from  the  continent. 
On  titis  the  interest  alone  will  be,  approximately. 
(17.5.000,000  a  year,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
entire  revenue  of  Japan  a  decade  ago,  and  neces- 
sitating an  additional  per  capita  taxation  of  $6. 
To  lift  this  heavy  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  Count  Okuma  and  I!aron  Shibusawa, 
president  of  the  National  Bank  and  chairman  of 
the  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  recom- 
mended to  the  government  a  number  of  meas- 
ures for  the  advancement  of  international  trade, 
industry,  and  finance,  including  the  appointment 
of  government  commercial  agents,  the  eetablieh- 
ment  of  floating  exhibitions  of  samples  and 
museums  in  foreign  ports,  retrenchment  of  gov- 
ernment expenses,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Chino-Japanese  bank.  A  number  of  the  Mi- 
kado's statesmen  are  known  to  favor  a  diversion 
of  Japanese  immigration  from  this  country  to 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  The  former  country  is 
now  swarming  with  Japanese  commercial  agents, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  real,  exclusive 
Japanese  protectorate  will  soon  be  established 
over  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 

Nothing  more  significant  or  impres- 

niinf  loCvn-    sive  has  happened  as  the  result  of  the 

acituiiHt:    ^.j^|.  ^jviJeen  Russia  and  Japan  tlian 

the  slow  but  unmistakable  awakening  of  China 


to  a  national  consciousness.  As  has  been  stated 
several  times  before  in  these  pages,  a  widespread 
and  well- organized  propaganda  of  Western  edu- 
cation under  Japanese  influence  is  being  con- 
ducted in  China,  and  the  empire  is  fliled  with 
Japanese  who  are  educating  the  nation.  The 
national  progressive  movement  is  spreading 
rapidly,  and  is  generally  of  an  anti-foreign 
character,  this  being  evidenced  by  the  recent 
boycott  against  American  goods.  The  boycott 
was  directed  against  the  United  States  osten- 
sibly because  of  immigration  restrictions,  hnt, 
to  those  who  know  China  and  the  Chinese,  its 
deeper  significance  is  that  of  the  awakening  of 
the  vast  empire  to  a  national  idea  and  to  a  con- 
ception, not  merely  ot  China  for  tlie  yellow  race, 
but  of  China  for  the  Chinese.  The  imperial 
edict  of  July  last  authorized  four  missions  to 
visit  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  to  study  their  government,  educational 
methods,  and  industries.  I'hese  missions  are 
now  on  their  way  through  Japan.  They  had, 
intended  to  study  American  conditions  most 
thoroughly,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  visit 
this  country  will  be  determined  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  relaxation  in  the  strict  exclusion  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  great  interest  and  moment  to  the 
ChintH  Western  world  is  the  plan  recently 
'""*■  adopted  for  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  army.  This  plan  contem- 
plates the  division  of  the  empire  into  military 
districts,  and  a  service  of  nine  years  for  all 
able-bodied  males,  who  will  be  thoroughly  drilled 
and  equipped  by  modern  methods.  Within  five 
years,  this  plan  ia  expected  to  give  China  a  mod- 
ern army  of  half  a  million  men.  During  the 
last  week  in  October  a  review  of  40,000  well- 
drilled,  wellequip{)ed  Chinese  troops  was  held 
not  far  from  Peking,  at  which  many  foreign  at- 
atiachis  and  newspaper  correspondents  were 
present.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  significant 
to  note  the  formal  protest  made  to  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  governments  by  the  Chinese 
foreign  office  against  those  provisions  of  the 
Portsmouth  treaty  which  provide  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Manchuria  in  eighteen  months  and 
the  right  of  both  Japan  and  Russia  to  protect 
their  respective  holdings  ot  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  by  a  guard  ot  fifteen  soldiers  per 
kilometer.  China  regards  eighteen  months  as 
entirely  too  long  a  period  for  tlie  evacuation, 
and,  moreover,  considers  herself  quite  com- 
petent to  maintain  order  in  Manchuria.  She 
therefore  objects  to  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  such  a  number  of  foreign  soldiers  as  this 
uld  permit. 
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{From  September  tl  to  October  to,  1905.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  21. — In  the  government  prosecutions  of 
the  packers  at  Chicago,  four  officials  of  the  Schwartz- 
schild  &  Sulzberger  Company  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  conspiring  to  accept  railroad  rebates. 

September  22. — United  States  District  Attorney  Mor- 
rison, at  Chicago,  announces  that  the  Government  will 
prosecute  the  railroads  for  giving  rebates  to  shippers. 

September  23. — Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Senator 
Foraker,  and  Grovernor  Herrick  open  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican campaign  with  speeches. 

September  25. — The  health  authorities  of  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  agree  to  waive  quarantine  regulations  to 
permit  President  Roosevelt  to  visit  New  Orleans. 

September  28. — Representative  John  M.  Williamson, 
of  Oregon,  is  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  in  laud  deals. . .  .In  an  address  before  the 
Ohio  Bankers^  Association,  Secretary  Shaw  urges  a 
more  elastic  currency  system. 

September  80.— President  Roosevelt  returns  to  Wash- 
ington after  a  summer  vacation. 

October  2. — Secretary  Root  assumes  charge  of  the 
State  Department  and  Secretary  Taft  returns  to  the 
War  Department, 

October  8. — The  first  cabinet  meeting  held  at  the 
White  House  since  the  summer  vacation  discusses  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law. 

October  4. — President  John  A.  McCall,  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  testifier  before  the  leg- 
islative investigating  committee  that  his  company  has 
paid  $885,000  in  five  years  to  influence  State  legislatures. 

October  5.— New  York  City  Democrats  (Tammany) 
renominate  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan. 

October  6.  —  Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  for  governor. 

October  7. — Massachusetts  Democrats  nominate 
Charles  W.  Bartlett  for  governor. 

October  9. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  chief  counsel  in  the 
legislative  insurance  investigation,  declines  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York. 

October  12. — Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  ex- 
Governor  Garvin   for   governor William  M.   Ivius 

accepts  the  Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of  New 

York  City William  Randolph  Hearst  is  nominated 

for  mayor  of  New  York  City  on  a  municipal  ownership 
platform ;  John  Ford  receives  the  nomination  for 
comptroller,  and  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  for  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

October  14. — President  Roosevelt  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  F.  Powell,  United  States  minister  to 

Haiti Congressman  Williams,  of  Oregon,  is  found 

guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury  in  connection  with  land 
frauds  and  sentenced  to  serve  ten  months  in  prison  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $500. 

October  16.— Arguments  are  heard  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  appeal  of  ex-Senator 
Greene,  of  Binghamton,  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  in  the  postal  cases. 


October  17.  —  President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order 
which  enables  heads  of  government  departments  to  dis- 
charge civil-service  employees  without  filing  charges 
and  giving  hearings. 

October  18. —President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington 
on  his  Southern  trip ;  he  meets  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception at  Richmond,  Va. . . .  United  States  Senator  Pen- 
rose, of  Pennsylvania,  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  John 
Wanamaker  and  ex-Judge  Gordon  at  a  political  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia. . . .District  Attorney  Jerome  opens 
his  campaign  for  reflection  in  New  York  City. . .  .Rhode 
Island  Republicans  renominate  Governor  Utter. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNMENT-POREIQN. 
September  21. — It  is  announced  that  public  meetings 
will  be  authorized  in  Russia,  in  view  of  the  elections  to 
the  Duma ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  obtains  permission  from 
the  Czar  to  assist  in  organizing  the  meeting.... Addi- 
tional Russian  troops  are  ordered  to  the  Baku  district. 

Septen^ber  22. — Repressive  measures  against  Finland 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Russian  Government.... 
The  budget  for  Holland  shows  a  deficit  of  nearly  $5,000,- 
000. . .  .In  a  political  affray  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  Colonel 
Dillundas,  the  Liberal  leader,  and  the  chief  of  polioe 
are  killed,  and  several  of  their  adherents  wounded. 

September  23.— In  the  Hungarian  crisis,  the  Em- 
peror^s  ultimatum  to  the  coalition  leaders  is  rejected  by 
them The  Cuban  elections  result  in  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory for  President  Palma-and  the  Moderate  party. 

September  25. — A  political  congress,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  delegates  representing  all  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  assembles  in  a  private  house  at  Mos- 
cow, with  the  consent  of  the  authorities. . .  .The  Spanish 
senatorial  elections  take  place. . .  .The  zemstvo  congress 
at  Moscow  votes  to  aid  the  plan  for  the  national  assem- 
bly to  force  the  government  to  grant  real  liberty. . . .  The 
executive  committee  of  the  Hungarian  opposition  de- 
cides to  summon  a  general  conference  to  frame  a  reply 
to  the  Emperor. 

September  26. — The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembles 

The   zemstvo    congress  at   Moscow  discusses  the 

electoral  organization  and  programme. 

September  27. — In  Hungary,  the  leaders  of  the  coali- 
tion declare  that  .some  points  of  the  programme  laid  be- 
fore them  by  the  Emperor  are  not  in  conformity  with 

the  constitution The  zemstvo  congress  at  Moscow 

demands  sweeping  reforms  in  the  department  of  jus- 
tice, and  discus.ses  the  proposal  for  economy  among  all 
the  nationalities  in  the  empire. 

September  29. — Alderman  Vaughan  Morgan  is  elect- 
ed Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  2. — Hungarians  demand  of  the  Austrian  pre- 
mier an  unequivocal  explanation  of  his  interference  in 
electoral  reforms. 

October  3. — The  Hungarian  ministers  discuss  univei^ 
sal  suffrage  with  the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

October  5. — The  total  present  debt  of  Japan  is  stated 
at  $1,250,000,000  ;  annual  interest,  175,000,000. 

October  8.— Rioting  is  renewed  in  Moscow The 

Workmen's  Federation  having  declared  a  general  strike 
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in  Argentina,  the  national  congreas  resolves  to  declare 
martUl  law  throughout  the  country  for  niaety  days. 

October  10.— Emperor  Francis  Joseph  again  pro- 
rc^uea  the  Hungarian  parliament ;  the  coalition  party 
presents  its  protests. 

October  la.— Leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Cuba 
urge  their  adherents  not  to  vote  at  the  coming  election, 

October  17.— Strike  flisorders  are  reported  from  many 
points  in  Russia. . ..Baron  Fejervary  is  reappointetl 
Hungarian  premier. 

October  18.— Cossacks  are  employed  to  clear  the 
Btreebt  of  St.  Petersburg. 

October  16.— The  new  Hungarian  cabinet  is  named. 

October  ao.-Troops  are  called  on  to  disperseorowds 
at  Moecow,  where  the  railway  employees  are  on  strike. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  31.- The  Cuban  Government  apologizes 
to  the  United  Stat«s  for  the  deSlemeut  of  an  American 

escutcheon  on  December  10 Norwegian  and  Swedish 

commissioners  resume  their  conference French  and 

German  authorities  resume  the  Moroccan  negotiations. 
September  22.— More  than  forty  memorials  against 
the  ratiflcation  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Russia  are  laid 
belore  the  Emperor  of  Japan The  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  the 
present  French  minister,  on  account  o(  his  protest  iu 
the  cable  case, 

September  23.— A  complete  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  delegates  at  Karl- 
stad. 

September  24. — The  Armenians  and  the  Tatars  sign 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  at  Baku  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  governor-general  of 
the  Caucasus. 

September35.— The  draft  agreement  betweenSweden 
and  Norway  is  published  in  both  capitals ;  Norway 
practically  concedes  the  demand  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  fortifications. 

September  St. — The  text  of  the  new  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  Is  made  public — The  Franco-German  negotia- 
tions over  Morocco  are  concluded  and  an  agreement  is 

signed The  six  great   powers  notify   Turkey  that 

their  decision  to  assume  financial  control  of  Macedonia 

is  unalterable Great  Britain  and  China  agree  to  a 

coateience  to  conclude  a  new  Tibetan  treaty. 

September  a».— Turkey  expresses  regret  to  Servla  (or 
the  arrest  of  Servian  subjects,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the 

demand  (or  indemnity St.  Petersburg  reports  the 

signing  of  a  new  Flranco-Russian  commercial  conven- 
tion, becoming  effective  on  March  1,  1906, 

September  30.— ^Turkey  seeks  permission  of  Great 
Britain  to  expel  from  Macedonia  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who 
is  journeying  there. 

October  2. — Turkey  formally  opposes  the  scheme  o( 

the  siK  powers  for  the  financial  control  of  Macedonia 

The  Canadian  authorities  Anally  sign  a  warrant  for 
extradition  to  the  United  States  of  Messrs,  Gaynor  and 

October  4.— The  Japanese  proposal  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  is  accepted  by  Russia. 

October  5. — A  British  cruiser  forces  the  settlement 
ot  claims  against  Turkey  for  the  piratical  attacks  of 
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October  6. — The  Japanese  and  Russian  commanders 
in  northern  Korea  are  reported  as  unable  to  agree  on 
terms  of  armistice. 

October  8.— It  is  announced  that  the  Cuit«d  States 
Government  will  oppose  the  ratiflcation  by  Cuba  o(  the 
new  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  detri- 
mental to  American  Interests. 

October  9.— The  Norwegian  Storthing,  by  a  vote  of 
101  to  16,  accepts  the  agreement  for  the  dissolution  o( 

the  union  with  Sweden Germany  and  Great  Britain 

agree  to  accept  conditionally  the  invitation  to  a  svjcond 

peace  conference Chinese  merchants  agree  to  suspend 

the  boycott  on  American  goods,  pending  Congressional 
legislation  on  the  exclusion  laws. 

October  12.— Fishermen  from  GlouceBt«r  complain 
that  Newfoundland  flshermen  are  Interfering  with  their 
treaty  rights. 

October  H.— The  Panama  Government  announces 
that  it  will  pay  only  Its  share  of  the  Colombian  debt  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  Isthmus  at  the  time 
when  independeoce  was  declared  and  conditionally  on 
Colombia's  agreement  to  repay  sums  borrowed  from 

Panama Final  ratifications  ot  the  Russo-Japanese 

peace  treaty  are  exchanged  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Mikado. 
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October  16,— The  full  text  of  the  Ruaio-Japanese 
peace  treaty  is  published  at  Tokio  (see  page  SW). 

October  IT.—BuBiQegs  men  of  Cuba  urge  a  commer- 
cial ti-eaiCf  with  tbe  United  States. 

October  19. — The  Czar  of  Rusaia  Issues  a  mauitesto 
on  the  ratidcatiou  of  peace  with  Japan. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THB  MONTH. 

September  21.— Mouut  San  Paoliuo,  in  Sicily,  col- 
lapses owing  to  sulphur-mining  operations;  tbe  town 
of  Sutena  is  bnried. 

September  23. — A  great  lockout  in  the  works  of  tbe 
two  principal  electrical  engineering  Arms  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  affects  8,000  workingmen — Twenty  thou- 
sand workingmen  go  on  strike  in  L6dz,  Poland. 

September  34,— Fire  at  Butte,  Mont.,  destroys  the 
public  library  and  property  worth  Sl,250,000. 

September  26.- The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Totes  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  General 
William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

September  S7. — Secretary  Taft  and  most  of  his  party 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  from  their  Jouruey  to  the  far 
Bast. 

September  2S. — Tbe  sunken  steamship  Chatham, 
which  bad  on  board  ninety  tons  of  dynamite,  is  suc- 
cessfully blown  up  in  tlie  Suez  Canal...  A  reserrolr 
with  a  capacity  of  S,T6O,0OO,OOO  gallons  is  opened  at 
Talla,  in  Peehlesbire,  giving  Edinburgh  a  new  supply 
of  wat«r —  Mr.  Witte  arrives  at  St.  Pelorsburg. 

SepMniber  28.— The  second  of  tbe  twin  tunnel  tubes 
under  the  Hudson  River,  between  New  York  and  Jer- 
sey City,  is  completed Heavy  tosses  in  life  and  prop- 
erty result  from  a  typhoon  in  the  Philippines. 


le  discovery  of  a  cure  fi 
a  Enrope.) 


Copyiight,  t935,  by  Briinrll  Bn«..NEw  Ynk. 

losi  HIOtrXL  OOHBZ. 
(The  Cnban  Liberal  leader,  now  In  the  United  States.) 


September  80.- The  United  States  battleship  MU»i»- 

sippl  is  launched  at  Philadelphia The  number  of 

men  out  of  employment  because  of  the  electrical  lock- 
out in  Berlin,  Germany,  is  estimated  at  33,000. 

Octobers.- The  International  Tuberculosis  Congreas 
meets  in  Paris. 

October  8.- Yellow  fever  breaks  out  in  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

October  9.— President  Roosevelt  confers  with  leaders 
In  college  athletics  with  a  view  to  improving  standards 

The  committee  on  the  selection  of  names  for  the 

Hail  of  Fame  in  New  York  elect  James  Russell  [.owelt, 
John  Greenleat  Whittier,  and  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man  A  sanitary  conference  of  American  republics 

opens  in  Washington  (see  page  549). 

October  11. — Tbe  American  Bankers'  Association 
meets  in  Washington. 

October  14. — Hemery,  of  the  French  t«am,  wins  the 
second  automobile  race  for  the  Vanderbllt  Cup,  over 
the  Mineola,  Long  Island,  course,  covering  the  283  miles 
in  4  Lours,  36  minutes,  and  8  seconds. 

October  IT.— Andrew  Carnegie  is  installed  as  Lord 

Rector  of  St.  Andrews The  Cotton  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  announces  an  advance 
in  wages. 

October  18.— After  the  death  by  suicide  of  its  cashier, 
the  Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is 
closed  by  order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 
prominent  Republican  politicianR  of  Pennsylvania  on 
implicated  in  the  disa.st«r  to  the  bank. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


October  30.— The  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  are  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey Prexideiit  Roosevelt  Is 

welcomed  by  100,000  people  at  Atlanta,  and  visits  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother  at  Roawell,  Ga. 

OBITUARY. 

September  21.— Dr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  for' 
mer  president  of  Peru,  71 — Frederick  Florea  Gallndo. 
the  Peruvian  poet — Col.  Frank  Rhodes,  54. 

September  22.— Ex-Gov.  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 65 Col.  Ivan  N.  Walker,  formerly  commander- 

ia-cblef  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  66 

Francis H.  Peabody,  the  Boston  banker,  <4..,. Ex-Gov. 

Henry  Howard,  of  Rhode  Island,  78 Rudolf  Baum- 

bach,  the  Germau  poet,  64. 

September a3.—Ex-Gov.  John  M.  Hamilton,  of  Hli- 

September  24.— The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Dean 

ol  Carlisle,  86 Rt.  Rev.  Dr.W.  K.  Macrori,  late  Bishop 

of  Maritzburg  acid  Canon  of  Ely,  74 Dr.  Hamilton, 

Canon  of  Durham,  82. 

September  26.  — M.  Godetroy  Cavalgnac,  former 
French  minister  of  war,  52. 

Septemt)er26.— Prof.  Mortimer  L.  Barle,  of  Columbia 
University,  41. 

September  27. — Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  an  eminent 

Xew  York  lawyer  and  reformer,  TS Jacob  LiCt,  the 

theatrical  manager,  48. 

September  28.- Frank  Beard,  the  well-known  Atner- 


(The  great  London  philanthropist.  8ee  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's 
article  on  "The  Father  of  Nobody's  Children"  in  the 
Revisw  or  Revibwb  for  Angust,  189S.) 

lean  Illustrator,  03 T.  F-dgar  Pemberton,  the  Eng- 
lish dmmatiat,  S6 Miss  Flora  Stevenson,  chairman 

sloce  1900  of  the  Eklinburgh  school  board,  65. 

September  26.- Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey  Heermance, 
director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  SO. 

October  8. — Associate  Justice  James  Madison  Barker, 


of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  MassBchnsettB,  66. . . . 
Job6  Maria  de  Heredla,  poet  and  member  of  the  Fi«ncb 
Academy,  63.... Dr.  William  P.  Tonry,  the  well-known 
chemist  and  toxicologist  of  Baltimore,  6S. 

October  4. —Dr.  Henry  D.  Dldama,  o(  the  Syracuse 
University  Medical  College,  83. 

October  5.— Senator  Carlos  Walker  MartlneE,  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  Chile,  68, 

October  6.— Edhem  Pacha,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  the  war  with  Greece,  fi4. 

October  7.— Baron  Ferdinand  von  Rlchtboten,  the 
German  geographer,  72. 

Octobers.- IjordInverclyde,ch»lrmBnof  theCunard 
Steamship  Company,  44. 

October  B.— Dr.  John  A.  Ouchterlony,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  87. 

October  10.— Samuel  Freder^k  Nixon,  Speaker  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  45. 

October  12.— Gen.  William  T.  Clark,  one  of  the  last 

surviving  major-generals  of  the  Civil  War,  74 Ei- 

Chief  Justice  Edwin  M.  Paxon,  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Supreme  Court,  81 Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  for 

many  years  active  in  New  York  philanthropic  move- 
ments, 63.  ...Prince  Sergius  Troubetskoi,  Russian  Lib- 
eral leader,  43. 

October  13.— Sir  Henry  Irving,  67  (see  page  BBO). 

October  15.— Rev.  George  Thomas  Packard,  of  Ja- 
maica Plain,  MiVKB.,  61 William  M.  Armstrong,  who 

,WR8  attorney-geneml  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  daring 
the  reign  of  King  Kalakua. 

October  16.- Stephen  Francis  Gale,  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  Chicago.  03 Wiliinm  Lewis  Fraser,  for- 
merly art  manager  of  the  Century  Magazine,  04. 

October  17. — Thomas  Mills  Day,  a  member  of  tike 
famous  Yale  class  of  1837,  ST. 


SOME    POLITICAL   CARTOONS   OF   THE 

SEASON. 


From  the  WoHd  (Nbw  York). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


f 


f.n.  MAYOK 

V/M.  IVINS 


MAToa.— From  tke  Evenlna  MaO  lN«wTork), 
(Hl>  rlsltora  we  ItIob.  He»r9t,  &nd  Jerome.) 
From  the  Prtn  (New  York). 


(Cblel  CoaDBel  Hoghea  declineB  the  nomlaatiun  for  m(iror<)  IVIMS  Xa  the  nailrd  KN:«nT  Who  fears  no  . 

From  the  Evening  IWeflrora  (New  York).  From  the  Evening  TtUaram  (New  York). 
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From  the  Chronicle  (CblcaKO). 


From  the  Clinmiclc  (Chicago). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


From  the  Jnter-Oeean  (Chicago).  VromXite  Lmder  (Cleveland}. 


-From  the  Worth  AmtrUan  (Philadelphia), 
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From  the  Pact  (WuhiivtoD). 


From  the  IVibune  (Chicago), 


HE  INTUtHATIOSAL 

l&wted.  reading  from  left  to  right :  Dr.  Joeqa[n  Yela  [Ooetemals] :  Dr.  D.  E.  LavorerU  (Pernl :  Hon.  WIIUtuoB  C.  Fox 
[Unltod  StBtaB] :  Dr.  Edoardo  Moor«  [Clillel :  SnrKeon-Qenerel  Walter  Wrman  [United  States],  president  of  tlie  con- 
sreaa:  Dr.  Joan  J.  Ulloa  [Costa  Rica];  Dr.  Juan  Gulteraa  [Cuba]!  Dr.  £.  B.  Bsmet  [Cabnh  Dr.  H.  L.  B.  Johnson 
(United  States].) 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL    SANITARY  CONGRESS 
AT  WASHINGTON. 


THE  recent  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
South,  and  especially  at  New  Orleans,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bitter  controveray  between  the 
sovereign  States  of  MisBissippi  and  Louisiana 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  what  the  latter 
looked  upon  as  unjust  and  harsh  quarantine  meas- 
Burea,  tends  to  add  increased  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Congress,  held  at  "Washington,  October  9—14. 
This  body  met,  representing  twelve  American 
republics,  with  a  view  to  formulating  some  uni- 
form quarantine  regulation  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  respective  governments  rep- 
resented, and  which,  while  affording  absolute 
protection  against  infection,  would  do  away  with 
nnnecesary  expense  and  hardship.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  a  convention  of  forty-nine 
articles  which  the  several  American  republics 
will  be  asked  to  ratify  and  enact  into  a  law. 

"While  the  convention  deals  with  sanitary  prob- 
tems  generally  and  other  matters  properly  com- 
ing before  such  a  body,  those  sections  relating 
to  quarantine  regulation  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  and  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
public  at  the  present  time.  Accepting  the  widely 
circulated  mosquito 'transmission  theory,  the  con- 


vention replaces  the  shotgun  with  a  mosquito 
net  and  substitutes  citronelli  oil  and  kerosene 
for  the  noisome  funiigant. 

It  provides,  further,  that  upon  the  entrance  of 
an  infected  vessel  into  a  port  all  fever  patients 
shall  be  at  once  removed  and  screened  in  gauze 
cages,  the  mosquitoes  on  board  destroyed,  and 
the  cargo  unloaded  by  immune  dock  hands,  or, 
lacking  these,  that  the  laborers  who  do  this  work 
shall  remain  under  the  eye  of  the  medical  in- 
spector six  days.  After  these  precautions  have 
been  taken,  there  is  no  further  detention  of  the 
vessel.  One  inspection  of  a  ship  suffices.  The 
mails  are  to  be  allowed  free  transmission  be- 
tween the  different  countries,  regardless  of  the 
health  conditions  at  the  points  from  which  they 
are  sent,  and  the  convention  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  trains  at  boundary 
lines  or  frontiers. 

To  Surgeon -General  Walter  A.  "Wyman,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  the  credit  is  largely  due 
for  its  existence  and  the  results  it  has  achieved. 
The  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fox,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  has  also  taken 
a  very  active  interest  in  the  work  of  thfe  con- 
gress, acting  as  host. 


SIR   HENRY   IRVING. 


STR  HENRY  IRVING,  who  died  suddenly 
after  a  performance  at  Bradford,  England, 
on  the  night  of  October  13,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
scven.  was  iiniverBally  recognized  es  the  fore- 
moBt  English -speaking  actor.  He  was,  moreover. 
a  great  stage  manager. — certainly  the  greatest, 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  of  modern  tjnaea. 
Born  in  poverty  and  known  in  early  life  as  John 
Henry  Brodribb,  without  influential  friends,  sur- 
rounded in  the  early  years  of  his  professional 
career  with  difficulties  innumerable,  he  rose  by 
sheer  force  of  his  own  unaided  abilities  to  the 
highest  place  upon  the  English  stage.  He  rose 
rapidly,  too,  all  things  considered.  He  began 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Long  before  he  was 
forty  his  complete  triumph  was  acknowledged. 
Tliat  triumph  came,  after  more  than  one  failure, 
with  Irving's  rendition  of  the  part  of  Matkias  in 


"The  Bells," — a  part  which  he  acted  on  th« 
last  night  but  one  of  his  life.  Taking  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lyceum  Theater,  in  London, 
Irving  soon  put  that  playhouse  in  the  first  rank, 
making  it  notable  for  all  time  as  the  scene  of 
his  productions  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Faust,"  "Macbeth,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "King 
Lear,"  "Becket."  and  scores  of  other  successful 
plays.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  acted  Ophelia  to  Ir- 
ving's Flamlet,  and  Portia  to  his  Shylock  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  Together,  Irving  and 
Terry  acted  in  the  latter  play  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  consecutive  nights  at  the  Lyceiun. 
Their  repeated  tours  of  the  United  States  made 
them  the  favorites  of  the  American  play-going 
public.  Irving  was  knighted  hyQueen  Victoria 
in  1895, — an  unprecedented  distinction  for  an 
actor.    His  ashes  repose  in  Westminster  Abbey, 


THE   DRIVING    POWER  OF    LIFE   INSURANCE. 


BY  D.   P.   KINGSLEY. 
(Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.) 

[Last  month  there  appeared  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  review  of  the  life-insurance  situation, 
with  bis  criticisms  upon  the  general  methods  employed  by  the  great  companies.  We  then  informed  our  readers 
that  in  this  month's  issue  there  would  appear  an  article  written  from  the  standi>ointof  the  expert  insurance  man 
who  believes  in  the  general  principles  and  methods  that  have  built  up  the  business  of  several  of  the  insurance 
societies  to  stupendous  dimensions.  The  following  article,  written  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  undertakes  to  state  affirmatively  what  the  great  companies  have  achieved,  and  to 
defend, — ^not  the  abuses  or  faults  that  may  have  come  to  light, — but  what  he  deems  the  soundness  of  the  policies 
which  have  brought  the  great  companies  where  they  are  to-day.  It  is  an  article  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  who  are  following  the  pending  discussion.— THE  EDITOR.] 


THE  great  American  life  insurance  compa- 
nies have  moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  have  made  mistakes,  but  they  have  not 
trifled.  They  have  sometimes  followed  bad  judg- 
ment, but  they  have  worked  incessantly.  In 
common  with  every  great  organized  human  en- 
terprise, they  have  occasionally  developed  incom- 
petent and  dishonest  men  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  achieve- 
ments show  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  mind 
that  fine  integrity,  as  well  as  ability  of  a  high 
order,  has  controlled  and  guided  them  first  and 
last.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have  kept  pace  with 
the  very  best  developments  of  a  marvelous  age. 
The  thing  to  consider  in  estimating  the  work 
of  these  companies  is  not  chiefly  what  mistakes 
they  have  made,  or  wherein  they  have  been 
wrong,  although  in  a  life  insurance  company 
mistakes  and  wrongdoing  are  subjects  for  more 
serious  consideration  than  in  any  other  style  of 
corporation.  Still,  the  real  question  to  consider 
is,  What  have  the  companies  really  done  ?  Has 
it  been  worth  while  ?  Has  it  added  something 
to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  human  ad- 
vancement ?  Does  it  overtop  and  overwhelm 
the  errors,  the  bad  judgment,  which  are  ad- 
mitted ? 

ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   A    DECADE. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  things  that  three 
companies  located  in  New  York  City  have  done 
alone  within  ten  years  : 

First. — They  have  induced  millions  of  people, 
drawn  from  every  race,  religion,  and  national- 
ity, to  forget  their  prejudices  and  remember 
their  duties.  Cooperating  under  a  system  of 
mutual  protection  and  investment,  these  people 
have  paid  in  cash  into  a  common  fund  more 
than  $1,400,000,000. 

Second. — They  have  made  their  invested  funds 
earn  over  $377,000,000. 


Third. — They  have  paid  claims  by  death 
amounting  to  over  $430,000,000. 

Fourth. — They  have  paid  other  benefits  to 
policy-holders  amounting  to  over  $365,000,000. 

Fifth. — They  have  paid  altogether  to  the 
policy-holders  more  than  $796,000,000. 

Sixth. — They  have  in  ten  years  increased  the 
number  of  people  insured  by  over  1,200,000. 

Seventh. — They  have  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  protection  of  the  world  nearly 
$2,400,000,000. 

Eighth. — They  have  increased  their  resources 
by  over  $696,000,000,  and  now  hold  over  $1,- 
244,000,000  for  the  security  and  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  their  contracts. 

Ninth. — They  have  over  2,100,000  living  con- 
tracts, which  will  provide  their  holders,  in  case 
of  death,  with  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 

Tenth. — By  their  energy  and  desire  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  mutuality,  they  have  reformed 
the  life-insurance  contracts  of  the  world.  The 
life  policy  of  to-day  is  as  unlike  the  policy  of  a 
few  years  ago  as  the  machinery  of  the  modem 
cotton  factory  is  unlike  the  old  spinning-jenny. 
As  the  result  of  this — 

Eleventh. — They  have  increased  loans  to  their 
policy-holders,  which  ten  years  ago  amounted 
to  $5,000,000,  to  over  $86,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1904. 

Twelfth. — Two  of  the  three  companies  have 
devised  thoroughly  scientific  methods  of  insur- 
ing sub-standard  lives.  One  of  the  three  within 
nine  years  has  issued  and  placed  $190,000,000 
of  insurance  on  lives  more  or  less  impaired, 
lives  on  which  little,  if  any,  insurance  could 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  This  was  as 
distinct  an  achievement,  as  definite  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  helpfulness,  as  a  discovery 
in  medical  science  or  improvements  in  methods 
of  transportation  would  be.  Only  a  large  com- 
pany could  have  done  it ;  only  a  large  company, 
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and  the  spirit  that  made  it  large,  would   have 
done  it. 

Thirteenth. — In  spite  of  all  criticism,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  in 
telligent  man  of  their  solvency,  of  the  existence 
of  large  surpluses,  and  of  their  ability  to  meet 
obligations  greatly  in  excess  of  all  liabilities. 

Fourteenth. — At  the  present  time,  they  are  pay- 
ing on  deferred-dividend  contracts,  maturing 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  insured,  from  20  to 
100  per  cent,  more  than  is  guaranteed  in  the 
contract  itself. 

Fifteenth. — The  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium 
receipts,  notwithstanding  an  enormously  greater 
new  business,  was  less  in  1904  than  it  was  in  1894. 

Sixteenth. — The  ratio  of  expenses,  taking  into 
account  the  new  business  done,  is  less  than  that 
of  the  smaller  companies. 

Seventeenth. — Finally,  they  have  handled  near- 
ly $2,000,000,000  in  cash  with  losses  through 
faults  of  administration  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  ratio. 

THE    AOENCT    SYSTEM    JUSTIFIED    BY    RESULTS. 

These  results  are  large,  but  they  are  more 
wonderful  for  their  quality  than  for  their  size. 
They  have  been  achieved  through  the  methods 
of  ordinary  business,  by  dealings  with  men  in 
the  general  world  of  affairs.  These  methods  are 
now  under  fire.  The  criticisms  run  along  these 
lines  : 

We  are  told  that  a  company  should  have  no  agents. 
As  well  attempt  to  establish  a  church  without 
preachers.  Few  people  go  directly  to  a  church 
and  ask  to  be  enrolled.  Few  people  will  go  to 
a  life  insurance  company  and  ask  membership. 
The  reason  is  the  same  in  each  case.  No  religion 
has  ever  reached  and  served  humanity  with- 
out organization,  without  devotees,  without  the 
contagious  example  of  enthusiastic  advocates. 
No  life  insurance  company  has  ever  achieved 
anything  worth  while  without  driving  its  prin- 
ciples home  through  men — through  agents.  The 
attempt  has  been  frequently  made  to  do  a  life 
business  by  intellectual  processes  merely.  The 
result  has  always  been  respectable  inanition. 
There  is  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  in  life  insurance. 
There  is  also  a  Methodism  ;  and  the  fire  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  The  great  companies  are  all 
akin,  in  their  methods,  to  the  aggressive  churches. 
They  have  followed  the  same  methods,  and,  in 
their  determination  to  reach  the  people,  they 
may  even  be  said  at  times  to  have  been  as  un- 
dignified and  as  useful  as  the  Salvation  Army. 

A    DEFENSE    OF    DEFEBBED    DIVIDENDS. 

We  are  told  that  the  deferred-dividend  plan  is 
vicious.     Yet  it  has  been  as  effective  in  propagat- 


ing this  gospel  as  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  has  been  in  spreading  Christianity. 
It  has  been  effective  because  it  meets  most  per- 
fectly the  two  functions  of  good  life  insurance, — 
protection  for  dependents  and  protection  against 
advancing  age.  The  second  is  just  as  legitimate 
and  just  as  necessary  as  the  first.  Under  the 
deferred-dividend  plan,  men  agree  to  help  one 
another  as  against  advancing  age,  just  as  they 
agree  to  help  one  another,  through  insurance,  as 
against  the  contingency  of  death.  Insurance  is 
necessary  because  no  man  knows  when  he  will 
die  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  alone. 
Just  as  no  man  knows  who  of  a  group  of  men 
will  die  within  twenty  years,  so  no  man  knows 
who  of  the  group  will  live  twenty  years.  All 
who  live  beyond  that  period  will  have  moved  a 
long  way  toward  that  part  of  life  where  physical 
and  mental  weakness  begins.  Here  is  a  hazard 
and  a  weakness  as  definite  as  the  hazard  of  death. 
By  cooperation  in  the  use  and  distribution  of  sur- 
plus payments  and  earnings  and  mortality  sav- 
ings,— which  is  only  another  way  of  describing 
the  deferred-dividend  system, — ^men  measurably 
meet  this  hazard.  The  system  is  juster,  stronger, 
more  attractive,  and  more  efficient  than  the  sys- 
tem which  distributes  surplus  annually.  It  ap- 
peals to  men.  It  furnishes  capital  with  which  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  insurance.  It  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  device  to 
make  life  insurance  the  factor  it  has  come  to  be 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  world. 

ABE    EXPENSES   TOO    HIQH  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  business  has  cost  too  tnueh. 
Generally  speaking,  it  has  cost  most  in  the  com- 
panies that  have  done  least.  The  test  applied 
by  current  criticism  is  to  find  out  what  the  ratio 
is  between  expenses  and  total  income.  This 
ratio  is  supposed  by  its  size  to  indicate  extrava- 
gance or  economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few  tests  so  inconclusive,  few  that  prove  so 
little  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  a  com- 
pany's management.  This  ratio  is  certain  to  be 
high  in  any  active,  successful  company,  how- 
ever wisely  managed.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  while  new  business  ultimately  pays  its  own 
acquisition  expense  and  is  not  a  charge  on  busi- 
ness done  in  previous  years,  still  the  initial  ex- 
pense always  exceeds  the  expense-loading  in  the 
first  year's  premium.  Practically  all  new  busi- 
ness anticipates  and  uses  some  portion  of  the 
loading  of  future  premiums.  The  loading  is 
added  for  that  purpose.  The  portion  anticipated 
is  returned  as  future  premiums  are  paid  ;  but 
it  follows  inevitably  that  a  large  new  business, 
however  soundly  done,  means  that  this  style  of 
ratio  will  be  high.     A  company  in  which  this 
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ratio  is  25  per  cent,  may  be  managed  wisely  ; 
and  another  in  which  this  ratio  is  18  per  cent, 
may  be  managed  extravagantly  ;  and  another  in 
which  the  ratio  is  only  10  per  cent,  may  be  pay- 
ing excessive  prices  for  business.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  :  What  does  a  company  get  for  the  money 
it  spends  ?  If  a  company  spends  25  per  cent, 
of  its  income  in  a  year  and  gets  in  return  a  large, 
well-selected  business,  done  under  reasonable 
contracts  with  agents,  it  has  done  well,  it  is 
growing— growing  both  in  strength  and  useful- 
ness. If  a  company  spends  18  per  cent,  of  its 
income  annually  and  gets  a  very  small  business, 
done  under  extravagant  contracts  and  haphazard 
management,  it  has  not  done  well— it  is  not 
growing  either  in  strength  or  usefulness.  If  a 
company  spends  only  10  per  cent,  of  its  income 
annually,  that  fact  alone  is  almost  conclusive 
proof  that  it  is  passing  into  a  condition  of  inani- 
tion and  relative  uselessness.  The  little  business 
that  such  a  company  does  is  likely  to  be  done 
at  a  heavier  cost  than  the  business  done  by  a 
company  with  a  virile  organization.  Sound  or- 
ganization generally  means  economy  ;  success 
breeds  success.  A  just  study  of  expenses  must  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  what  expenditure  brings. 
In  the  great  companies,  it  has  brought  enormous 
development,  the  widest  usefulness,  the  vigor  of 
an  almost  immeasurable  strength,  and  returns  to 
the  insured  which  with  proper  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  indemnity  surpass  the  returns  realized 
during  the  same  time  on  conservative  invest- 
ments. The  ratio  under  discussion  is  higher 
here  than  abroad  because  of  the  larger  relative 
volume  of  business  done  here.  It  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  chiefly  because  of 
the  greater  activities  of  the  companies,  their 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  usefulness  through 
the  acquisition  of  new  business. 

FBSMIUMS  LOWER  HERE  THAN  ABROAD. 

We  are  told  that  premiums  are  too  high.  This 
indicates  a  short  memory.  We  are  just  clear  of 
a  period  in  the  development  of  life  insurance 
full  of  scandals,  losses,  and  sufferings,  caused 
by  attempts  to  do  business  with  inadequate  pre- 
miums. Assessment  insurance  flourished  on  the 
cry  that  the  level-premium  companies  were  rob- 
bers ;  but  the  operation  of  a  law  as  inexorable 
as  the  law  of  gravitation  answered  all  such 
charges  and  shut  the  doors  of  all  such  enter- 
prises. Premium  rates  are  singularly  uniform 
all  over  the  world.  They  have  been  arrived  at 
by  using  both  theory  and  practice.  They  have 
not  to  any  extent  been  fixed  by  agreement.  The 
surprising  fact,  as  against  this  criticism,  is  that 
rates  are  lowest  where  life  insurance  is  most 
vigorous,  where  "expenses,"  so  called,  are  heavi- 


est. The  rates  of  the  great  American  companies 
are  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  English  or  the 
German  or  the  French  companies.  For  example, 
the  rate  charged  for  a  life  policy  at  age  35  by 
the  New  York  Life  is  $28.11  ;  by  the  Gotha,  of 
Germany,  $29,60  ;  by  the  Equitable,  of  London 
(which  employs  no  agents),  $29.92  ;  by  the 
G^n^rale,  of  France,  $30.70.  A  sufficient  pre- 
mium rate  is  the  very  foundation  of  life  insur- 
ance. That  the  great  companies  have  not  cut 
rates  in  the  keen  competition  for  business  shows 
that  they  have  not  made  such  a  god  of  new 
business  as  the  critics  of  the  hour  claim.  To 
reduce  premiums  would  be  the  first  device  of 
weakness,  the  first  resort  of  irresponsible  ambi- 
tion. With  a  falling  rate  of  interest,  with  the 
adoption  pf  more  equitable  and  liberal  policy 
conditions,  premium  rates  in  this  country  have 
steadily  moved  toward  a  higher  level.  It  would 
be  as  fatuous  to  fix  a  maximum  premium  rate 
by  law  as  it  would  have  been  to  fix  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  by  law.  France  is  about 
to  fix  a  minimum  premium  rate.  She  proposes 
to  see  that  no  company  makes. less  than  an  ade- 
quate charge.  The  new  French  rates,  which  are 
the  result  of  most  careful  study,  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  any  corresponding  rates  used  in 
this  country. 

SHALL   THE   00MPANIS8   STOP   GROWING  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  companies  have  gone  mad 
in  their  desire  for  mere  bigness.  An  explanation 
of  the  growth  of  these  companies  involves  more 
than  ambition,  more  than  the  impetus  of  vanity. 
It  involves  an  appreciation  of  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  and  the  inspiration  that  naturally 
comes  from  such  an  outlook.  Even  Standard 
Oil  cannot  be  explained  without  making  a  large 
allowance  for  brains  and  hard  work. 

We  are  told  that  the  growth  of  the  companies 
mitst  he  limited  hy  law.  If  an  intelligent  super- 
vision and  a  sound  system  of  accountability,  ex- 
ercised by  the  State  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, results  in  checking  the  growth  of  life 
insurance  companies,  no  one  will  complain.  But 
if  we  fix  limits  which  paternally  kill,  why  not 
paternally  say  that  people  shall  have  only  so 
many  hospitals,  only  so  many  schools,  only  so 
much  sunshine.  Any  plan  which  aims  to  kill, 
and  not  rationally  to  regulate,  must  be  in  effect 
a  declaration  that  cooperation,  the  great  hope  of 
the  modern  world,  has  broken  down  utterly  in 
its  first  trial.  It  has  not  broken  down,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  break  it  down.  The  whole 
matter  will  adjust  itself  without  paternal  inter- 
ference. It  is  probable  that  the  top  of  the  curve 
expressing  the  growth  of  the  great  life  com- 
panies has  already  been  passed.     The  margin 
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of  insurance  added  each  year  over  insurance  lost 
from  all  causes  is  already  growing  smaller.  With 
any  rational  limitation  of  expenses,  this  margin 
will  very  probably  soon  be  wiped  out.  This 
would  mean  the  limit  of  a  company's  growth  in 
the  matter  of  outstanding  insurance,  and  would 
in  turn  necessarily  fix  a  limit  to  the  assets. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  a  limitation 
achieved  in  that  way. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  have  a  standard  pol- 
icy form.  Why  not  paternally  legislate  that  all 
women  should  wear  dresses  of  the  same  color, 
made  after  the  same  pattern  ?  It  would  be  as 
American  and  as  rational. 

We  are  told  that  such  great  accumulations  of 
money  are  dangerous.  Public  debts  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  these  accumulations  do  not  seem  to  alarm 
us.  The  waste  of  the  last  eighteen  months  in 
Manchuria  surpasses  by  more  than  two  to  one 
the  combined  accumulations  of  the  three  great 
companies  at  the  end  of  sixty  years.  Is  waste, 
and  loss,  and  debt,  then,  a  better  thing  than  pru- 
dence, and  savings,  and  the  vast  conservative 
force  which  these  assets  represent  ? 

None  of  these  criticisms  really  express  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  what  life  insurance  is, 
or  why  these  three  companies  have  made  such 
enormous  successes.  Few  of  the  suggested  re- 
forms are  of  value,  because  nearly  all  of  them 
assume  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong 
or  evil  in  life  insurance  itself. 

THE    REAL    MEANING    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  moving  forces  which  lie  back  of  this 
development  will  give  us  a  better  view  of  what 
life  insurance  really  means. 

Life  insurance  is  first  of  all  a  conviction.  The 
insurant  is  almost  always  a  convert.  The  man 
who  directs  a  life  company  with  any  measure  of 
success  is  always  full  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
energy.  No  man  can  understand  life  insurance 
and  believe  in  it  and  preach  it  effectively  who 
does  not  feel  its  driving  power.  The  genuine 
life-insurance  man  is  a  descendant  of  those  men 
who  have  through  all  history  accomplished  some- 
thing, acting  under  the  force  of  an  impulse  which 
is  as  much  moral  as  mental. 

The  idea  of  life  insurance  implies,  not  merely 
a  duty  to  dependents,  but  a  duty  to  other  men. 
Life  insurance  deals  with  human  life,  and  human 
life  is  the  most  important  fact  within  the  range 
of  human  knowledge.  All  organized  society  is 
an  attempt,  in  some  form,  to  advance  the  con- 
dition, to  improve  the  outlook,  to  husband  the 
power  of  human  life.  Governments  are  human 
life  protecting,  guarding,  and  developing  itself. 
Beligions  are   human   life  struggling  with  the 


problems  of  origin  and  end.  Philosophies,  from 
the  Epicurean  to  the  Spencerian,  deal  with  the 
same  problem. 

Life  insurance  differs  from  all  other  attempts 
to  conserve  and  protect  human  life  in  that  it 
realizes  from  the  outset  the  thing  of  supreme 
value.  Indirectly,  it  seeks  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  through  sound  morals  and 
sound  finance  and  good  hygiene  and  all  rational 
agencies  ;  but,  directly,  it  cuts  across  all  ordinary 
processes  and  boldly  declares  that  the  one  thing 
of  supreme  value  in  this  world  is  human  life. 
With  this  it  deals  direct,  just  as  the  merchant 
deals  with  merchandise  and  the  philosopher  with 
his  dreams.  Dealing  with  this  precious  mate- 
rial, what  ought  its  ambitions  to  be  ?  What 
should  it  seek  to  accomplish  ?  What  ought  its 
development  to  be  ?    What  ideals  should  it  have  ? 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    GROWTH. 

Most  human  enterprises  are  restricted  by  mar 
terial  or  by  opportunity.  Life  insurance  has  no 
such  limitations.  From  the  beginning,  it  faced 
a  universal  need  ;  it  dealt  with  the  source  of  all 
values.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  great  things 
have  come  out  of  the  life-insurance  idea,  but 
rather  that  they  did  not  come  sooner.  Its  am- 
bition could  not  be  small.  What  it  aimed  to  do, 
if  well  done  could  not  be  unimportant.  Any 
real  development  must  involve  great  numbers  of 
men  and  great  values.  Ideals  which  could  in- 
spire a  wise  leadership  in  such  an  undertaking 
must  be  high. 

The  growth  of  a  few  life  insurance  companies 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  an  age 
full  of  remarkable  activities.  Most  of  the  giants 
of  modern  corporate  life  are  the  result  of  amal- 
gamation and  combination.  They  are  huge,  bat 
their  parts  existed  before.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  great  railroad  systems  and  the  great 
industrial  enterprises.  The  tremendoiis  expan- 
sion of  certain  life  companies  within  recent  years 
has  been  a  distinct  achievement.  The  develop- 
ment has  been  genuine  growth.  The  fact  that 
one  company  in  six  years  added  to  its  outstand- 
ing insurance  a  thousand  million  dollars,  a  sum 
equal  to  its  outstanding  insurance  fifty-four  years 
after  its  organization,  makes  a  startling  contrast 
in  achievement  ;  and  that  the  last  billion  of  in« 
surance  was  secured  at  a  saving  of  $20,000,000 
over  the  cost  of  the  first  billion  makes  an  even 
more  startling  contrast  in  methods. 

THE    GREAT    COMPANIES    AS    PIONEERS. 

The  life  companies  which  have  had  this  pro- 
digious growth  have  not  had  an  easy  time, — 
the  result  was  no  accident.  They  have  had  to 
face  all  the  problems  and  all  the  difficulties  that 
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have  confronted  other  corporations.  They  have 
had  to  do  pioneer  work.  In  carrying  the  gospel 
of  life  insurance  to  foreign  lands,  to  countries 
where  our  ideas  on  the  subject  were  almost  un- 
known, where  conditions  were  naturally  hostile, 
they  have  duplicated  much  of  the  story  of  the 
early  conquest  of  our  own  country. 

They  have  been  pioneers,  too,  in  another  field. 
They  have  first  presented  to  the  country  gener- 
ally, in  concrete  form,  a  definite  expression  of 
what  cooperation  and  the  modern  way  of  doing 
things  really  involve.  The  ordinary  man  was 
not  ready  for  this.  He  believed  in  cooperation  ; 
he  believed  that  thereby  his  condition  would 
be  bettered  ;  that  he  could  eliminate  waste  and 
do  away  with  much  injustice.  He  did  not  under- 
stanTd,  however,  what  it  meant  to  have  a  million 
men  combine  for  a  definite  purpose,  running 
through  a  period  of  years.  He  wanted  the  prod- 
uct of  cooperation,  but  with  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  product  he  is  even  now  not 
familiar.  He  is  more  or  less  afraid  of  his  own 
programme  when  it  takes  practical  form. 

There  are  real  dangers  attending  all  pioneer 
work.  The  men  who  settled  the  Ohio  Valley, 
the  men  who  discovered  Oregon,  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  sum  of  human  advancement  and 
human  comfort  that  is  literally  beyond  all  cal- 
culation ;  but  in  doing  it,  they  faced  very  real 
dangers.  It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  any 
one  who  would  say  that  what  they  undertook 
was  not  worth  while  because  it  was  attended 
with  severe  effort.  The  great  American  life 
companies,  responding  to  the  opportunity  and  to 
what  may  be  called  the  driving  power  of  the  life- 
insurance  ideal,  faced  most  complex  problems 
when  they  went  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
country  carrying  this  gospel.  They  faced  real 
dangers  as  they  developed  in  their  own  country, 
dangers  which  will  measurably  disappear  as  the 
people  come  to  comprehend  the  vast  beneficence 
which  these  companies  have  already  wrought, 
the  vaster  work  which  they  must  do,  and  when 
they  come  to  understand,  in  addition,  that  co- 
operation does  not  mean  a  smaller  world,  but  a 
larger  one  ;  not  less  power,  but  more ;  not  a 
simpler  civilization,  but  one  vastly  more  complex. 

One  of  the  current  questions  is  whether  the 
companies  were  justified  in  facing  these  dangers 
aggressively  ?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to 
let  things  drift  ?  "Wouldn't  it  have  been  easier 
to  wait  ? 

But  suppose  George  Rogers  Clark  had  wait- 
ed instead  of  marching  on  Kaskaskia  and  Yin- 
cennes  ?  Suppose  Robert  Livingston  and  James 
Monroe  had  shuffled  over  Louisiana  in  1803  ? 
Suppose  Lewis  and  Clark  had  delayed  in  fixing 
our  title  to  the  Oregon  country  ?     Suppose  any 


of  our  great  opportunities  as  a  nation  had  been 
faced  flabbily  instead  of  aggressively  ? 

That  the  verdict  concerning  the  pioneers  and 
fighting  leaders  in  life  insurance  will  finally  be 
exactly  what  it  is  now  with  regard  to  the  great 
pioneers  who  so  mightily  influenced  our  desti- 
nies as  a  country  is  as  certain  as  the  future 
progress  of  the  race.  Just  now,  however,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  periods  of  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  the  public  mind.  This  arises 
— first,  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  public  with 
such  colossal  results ;  and,  second,  from  the  de- 
velopment in  the  management  of  these  enter- 
prises of  that  weakness  which  can  be  traced  in 
every  human  enterprise,  a  weakness  which  sel- 
dom if  ever  strikes  very  deep,  and  never  seriously 
retards  the  progress  of  events. 

SOME    COMPANIES    HAVE    WASTED    THEIR 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

Striking  illustrations  of  the  present  attitude 
of  people  toward  life  insurance  are  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  references  now  made  to  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  London, 
and  to  a  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  who  was 
for  thirty-five  years  the  president  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  of  Hartford.  These  two  compa- 
nies, the  Equitable  of  London  and  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  represent  extreme  illiastrations  of 
what  one  ideal  of  life  insurance  can  produce  ; 
while  the  three  great  New  York  City  companies 
are  examples  of  what  another  ideal  has  thus  far 
produced.  The  Equitable  of  London  has  been 
doing  business  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  in  the 
very  center  of  opportunity.  The  quality  of  what 
it  has  done  is  beyond  discussion, — it  is  good. 
The  quantity  of  its  achievements  is  so  pitiful 
alongside  of  what  its  opportunity  and  duty  de- 
manded that  people  who  cite  it  as  a  life-insur- 
ance model  can  hardly  understand  the  logic  of 
their  own  reference.  If  what  this  company  has 
done  and  is  make  it  a  model  of  what  a  life  in- 
surance company  ought  to  do  and  to  be,  then  we 
ought  to  stop  using  electricity  and  steam,  we 
ought  to  substitute  the  stage-coach  for  the  lim- 
ited train,  we  ought  to  abandon  the  ocean  grey- 
hound and  return  to  the  sailing  vessel. 

The  other  company  offers  an  equally  striking 
illustration.  When  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Greene  be- 
came president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  in 
1869,  it  was  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
life  insurance  company  in  the  United  States. 
When  he  died,  recently,  the  company  was  smaller 
than  when  he  took  it  and  doing  less  than  half 
the  business  annually  that  it  did  forty  years 
earlier.  There  can  be  no  discussion  as  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  company  enjoyed  from 
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1869  to  1905.  We  all  know  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  know  what  has  been  done  within 
that  period.  We  are  all  proud  of  it.  We  know, 
in  a  general  way,  what  it  means  to  the  world 
as  well  as  to  us.  We  know,  too,  that  in  work- 
ing out  this  development  many  mistakes  have 
been  made.  It  was  a  hard  tussle,  a  constant 
fight.  But  who,  now  that  the  lapse  of  time 
gives  us  a  better  comprehension  of  what  was 
done,  thinks  much  about  the  mistakes,  except  as 
they  teach  lessons  for  the  future  ?  Who  doesn't 
rejoice  that  there  was  a  struggle  ?  Who  isn't 
proud  if  it  so  happened  that  he  or  his  forbears 
had  a  hand  in  the  struggle  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  will  say  that 
the  railroad  development  of  the  country  within 
forty  years  has  not  been  worth  while  ;  there 
have  been  times  when  such  men  could  be  found 
a-plenty.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a 
man  who  will  say  that  the  development  of  the 
West  during  that  time  has  not  been  worth  while. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man  who 
visited  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  faced  the  great 
peristyle  of  the  States,  and  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  the  majesty  and  utility  of  a  movement 
which,  in  spite  of  dangers,  in  spite  of  fears,  in 
spite  of  mistakes,  created  those  great  common- 
wealths. Yet,  we  can  find  numbers  of  men  to- 
day who  look  at  the  achievements  of  recent  years 
in  life  insurance  and  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  it  was  worth  while.  They  are  rather 
disposed  to  applaud  and  praise  the  trifier — ^the 
man  who  walked  through  this  field  of  opportunity 
and  did  nothing  ;  the  men  who  had  placed  in 


their  hands  the  power  to  accomplish  real  things 
and  threw  it  away.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
applaud  the  record,  or  rather  the  lack  of  record, 
of  a  company  like  the  old  Equitable  of  London, 
and  to  commend  the  management  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual,  both  of  which  ran  away  from 
their  duty  and  frittered  away  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  great  life  companies  have  had  to  face  all 
the  dangers  that  have  surrounded  corporate  de- 
velopment in  recent  years.  The  companies  have 
had  to  deal  with  men,  they  have  had  to  deal 
with  legislators,  they  have  had  to  deal  with 
various  laws  variously  administered  by  forty- 
five  States,  and  as  many  other  countries  lying 
beyond  our  borders.  They  have  made  mistajces. 
They  will  make  other  mistakes.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  mistakes  ;  it  is  easy  to  refuse  to 
see  anything  but  these  mistakes.  It  may  take 
some  time  for  the  great  public,  which  is  now 
harried  and  alarmed,  to  comprehend  that  these 
stupendous  achievements  are  after  all  thoroughly 
sound,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  errors,  in  spite  of  mistakes,  in 
spite  of  some  maladministration,  the  work  of 
the  great  companies  stands  high  among  the 
things  nobly  done  during  this  generation. 

They  have  worked  out  the  first  great  problem 
in  cooperation.  They  have  met  a  world-wide 
opportunity  and  need  with  adequate  plans  backed 
by  enormous  energy.  They  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice which  in  practical  beneficence  and  useful- 
ness, both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  has 
not  l3een  surpassed. 


THE   JEW   IN   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

BY  MAX  J.   KOHLER. 
(Corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.) 


ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  celebration, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  of  the  two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  and  representative  Jews  in 
every  State  and  Territory  are  active  on  commit- 
tees appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  commemo- 
ration. The  approaching  Thanksgiving  Day  will 
thus  have  a  special  significance  for  the  million 
and  a  quarter  of  Jews  residing  in  this  land,  who 
will  then  invoke  God's  blessing  on  this  beloved 
country,  which,  first  among  the  nations  of  mod- 
ern times,  recognized  the  Jew's  title  to  all  the 
rights  of  man,  and  permitted  him,  in  common 
with  all  other  members  of  the  body  politic,  to 


worship  the  Almighty  Father  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

In  1655,  at  a  time  when  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
quisition threatened  the  Jew  who  disregarded 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  edicts  of  expulsion, 
when  France  and  most  sections  of  Germany  were 
closed  to  him,  and  when  Menasseh  ben  Israel 
was  about  to  begin  his  only  partially  successful 
negotiations  with  Cromwell  for  a  repeal  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  edict  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  which  governed  New  York  at  the 
time,  instructed  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  re- 
spect to  a  petition  submitted  by  professing  Jews 
who  had  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  from  Bra- 
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zil  the  year  before,  that  Jews  '<  shall  have  per- 
mission to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New  Netherlands 
and  to  live  and  remain  there,  provided  the  poor 
among  them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the 
Company  or  the  community,  but  be  supported 
by  their  own  nation."  Contemporary  construc- 
tion of  this  grant  shows  that  it  was  not  intended' 
to  be  limited  by  unexpressed  conditions,  and 
hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  char- 
ter of  civil  and  political  rights  made  to  Jews 
in  modem  times.  But  the  American  Jews  em- 
phasize, in  this  commemoration,  also  the  further 
fact  that  they  are  not  mere  recent  arrivals  and 
interlopers  on  this  continent,  but,  without  refer, 
ence  even  to  the  very  material  aid  they  had  af- 
forded to  Columbus  in  furtherance  of  his  discov- 
eries and  their  very  extensive  settlements  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  discovery,  have 
been  among  the  pioneers  in  this  land,  entitled  to 
be  counted,  in  priority  of  settlement,  alongside  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Jamestown  settlers. 
As  American  precedents  in  the  direction  of 
Jewish  emancipation  and  the  good  results  flowing 
therefrom  were  invoked  as  potent  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bestowal  of  similar  rights  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  French  Revolution  as  well  as  by  Eng- 
lish Liberal  leaders,  and  have  been  commended 
to  the  attention  of  Russia  and  Roumania  in  our  own 
day  by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  late  lamented 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  it  is  obvious  that 
interest  in  this  anniversary  is  not  confined  to 
the  Jews  living  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nay  more,  questions  concerning  establishment 
of  religious  liberty  commonly  presented  them- 
selves in  history  connected  with  political  con- 
sequences, advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  to 
be  apprehended,  especially  in  relation  to  strug- 
gles between  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
better  example  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in 
the  matter  of  treatment  of  the  Jew,  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  religious  liberty. 
In  America  the  Jew  first  achieved  equality 
before  the  law.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
David  Dudley  Field,  "the  greatest  achievement 
ever  made  in  the  cause  of  human  progress  is  the 
total  and  final  separation  of  the  state  from  the 
Church  ; "  this  nation  "  first  rent  the  shackles 
that  priestly  domination  had  been  forging  for 
centuries,  and  solemnly  decreed  that  no  man 
should  dare  intercept  the  radiance  of  the 
Almighty  upon  the  human  soul." 

EABLY   JEWISH    RELATIONS    TO    AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  prohibitions  upon  Jewish  settle- 
ment in   Spanish  and   Portuguese  lands,  Jews 


settled  in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  though  the 
chief  sources  of  our  information  concerning  them 
are  the  bloody  records  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
singular  contrast  to  the  Spanish  adventurer,  the 
Jew  proved  to  be  a  particularly  valuable  eco- 
nomic acquisition,  and  we  find  that  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  efforts  that  Brazil's  sugar  factories 
and  diamond  interests  developed,  nearly  all  the 
profitable  centers  of  these  industries  being  in 
Jewish  hands,  and  becoming  practically  value- 
less after  their  expulsion,  in  1654.  Some  idea  of 
the  enormous  number  in  which  Jewish  fugitives 
from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  settled  in  Brazil  is 
afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  over  five  thou- 
sand resided  in  the  city  of  Recife  alone  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Portu- 
guese, shortly  before  the  Dutch  grant  now  being 
commemorated . 

The  grant  of  1655  expressly  recites,  among 
the  inducing  causes  for  its  promulgation,  the 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  Jews  by  reason  of 
the  surrender  of  Brazil  and  the  heavy  Jewish 
holdings  of  stock  in  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, among  whose  directors  they  were  also  to 
be  counted.  In  fact,  the  proffer  of  Jewish  as- 
sistance in  effecting  a  proposed  capture  of  Brazil 
was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  character 
of  the  charter  awarded  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  on  its  organization,  and  the  pecuniary 
returns  from  these  very  features  made  possible 
such  economically  unattractive  colonizing  ef- 
forts as  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 
When  the  Dutch  capitulation  of  Brazil  took 
place,  in  1654,  thousands  of  fugitive  Jews,  fre- 
quently despoiled  of  their  property,  fled  north- 
ward to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  small  party  of 
twenty-three  arrived  on  the  ship  St.  Caterina  at 
New  Amsterdam  about  September  1,  1654. 
Stuyvesant's  reception  of  them  was  decidedly 
unfriendly  and  hostile,  and  the  grant  of  1655 
was  made  in  answer  to  a  petition  to  the  directors 
asking  for  relief  against  the  measures  of  the 
irascible,  bigoted  governor. 

Coming  down,  then,  more  specifically  to  the 
history  of  the  Jews  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
may  divide  that  history  into  three  periods,  each 
of  which  may  be  designated  as  marked  by  the 
arrival  of  a  different  stream  of  immigration. 
The  first  period,  ending  about  1812,  may  be 
styled  the  period  of  Sephardic  migration,  most 
of  the  Jewish  settlers  being  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese stock,  and  numbering  in  all  only  about 
three  thousand  at  the  close  of  the  period  for  the 
whole  United  States,  about  one-sixth  of  whom 
had  settled  in  New  York  ;  next  came  the  period 
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of  German  migration,  running  down  to  about 
1880,  when  the  total  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  was  estimated  at  about  250,000,  of 
which  number  about  100,000  resided  in  New 
York  City.  An  appreciable  number  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Polish  immigrants  arrived  dur- 
ing the  closing  decades  of  this  period,  other 
nationalities  being  also  represented.  It  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  heavy  migration  from  Russia  and 
Roumania  since  1880,  by  reason  of  an ti. Semitic 
persecution,  that  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  of  Greater  New  York 
from  100,000  to  about  750,000. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   CIVIL    AND    POLITICAL    RIGHTS. 

After  Stuyvesant's  plans  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  party  of  these  Brazilian  Jewish  arrivals  at 
New  York  were  frustrated  by  the  instructions 
of  the  directors  of  the  company,  he  continued 
for  a  time  to  block  full  Jewish  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  denying  to  them  right 
to  trade  in  the  adjacent  districts  and  to  own 
real  estate  and  to  become  burghers,  but  sharp 
rebukes  from  his  superiors  in  Holland  soon 
compelled  him  to  grant  these  privileges.  Even 
the  directors,  however,  in  measuring  Jewish 
rights  in  large  degree  by  those  enjoyed  in 
Holland,  forbade,  public  Jewish  worship  while 
sanctioning  private  services  in  individual  house- 
holds, prohibited  their  engaging  in  retail  trade 
or  holding  public  office,  and  even  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  Ghetto,  though,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  proof  that  such  survival  of  the  Dark 
Ages  ever  actually  disgraced  any  section  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  British  conquest  of  New  York,  the 
rights  of  Jews,  fortunately  for  them,  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  established  customs  of 
the  colony,  instead  of  by  the  more  illiberal  and 
uncertain  British  laws,  though  this  resulted  in  a 
declaration,  in  1685,  that  Jews  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  at  retail  or  to  hold  public  wor- 
ship. Within  a  very  short  period  thereafter, 
however,  Jewish  religious  rites  were  performed 
so  openly  that  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  pictured 
and  described  on  the  Miller  map  ot  New  York 
of  1695,  and  a  Jewish  cemetery  was  established 
as  early  as  1656,  on  New  Bowery,  near  Oliver 
Street,  marked  to-day  by  an  appropriate  tablet 
erected  a  few  years  ago. 

A  number  of  years  before  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  of  1740,  permitting  Jews  to  be  natural- 
ized in  the  British  colonies,  the  New  York 
Colonial  Assembly  had  enacted  laws  permitting 
Jews  to  omit  the  words  "upon  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian"  when  taking  the  oath  prescribed 


upon  being  naturalized,  and  Jews  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  in 
New  York  during  many  years  before  these  were 
guaranteed  to  them  by  such  fundamental  organic 
laws  as  the  New  York  Constitution  of  1777  and 
the  federal  Constitution.  While  their  treatment 
was  not  quite  so  liberal,  in  general,  in  the  other 
colonies  where  they  had  settled  before  the  Rev- 
olution, which  included  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
New  York  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  in 
this  respect,  and  the  States  admitted  into  the 
Union  after  the  Revolution,  in  which  Jews  often 
figured  as  pioneers,  never  attempted  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  abridge  Jewish  rights,  civil 
or  political,  so  that  from  the  Revolution  on,  the 
United  States  could  be  pointed  to  by  the  op- 
pressed Jews  in  Europe  as  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty. It  is,  conversely,  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  He- 
brew Theocracy  were  very  potent  forces  in 
shaping  the  evolution  of  the  government  of 
the  Puritan  and  our  own  democracy, — tenden- 
cies ably  delineated  by  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus 
in  his  work  on  "  The  Origin  of  Republican  Form 
of  Government  in  the  United  States." 

JEWS    AS    CITIZENS   AND    SOLDIERS. 

Reciprocally,  the  Jews  in  America  have  ever 
rejoiced  in  the  proud  privilege  of  performing  all 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  whether  on 
the  battlefield,  in  public  life,  or  in  private  ranks. 
In  Stuyvesant's  day,  they  vigorously  protested 
against  being  compelled  to  pay  a  special  tax  in- 
stead of  standing  guard,  like  other  citizens,  and 
accordingly,  we  find  Jews  serving,  in  far  more 
than  their  due  proportion,  in  our  colonial  wars, 
in  the  Revolution,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the 
late  Spanish- American  War.  The  names  of  over 
seven  thousand  Jewish  soldiers  who  served  dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  have  been  collected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington, — 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  total  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  time.  Earlier  still,  during  the 
Revolution,  two  reached  the  rank  of  colonel,  one 
being  Colonel  Baum,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other 
Col.  David  S.  Franks,  who  was  sent  to  Europe 
as  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
when  officially  signed,  and  who  figured  as  one 
of  the  marshals  in  President  Washington's  in- 
augural procession. 

Similarly,  a  Jewish  rabbi  marched  along- 
side of  two  Christian  ministers  in  the  proces- 
sion of  1788  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  this,  says  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  **  really  constituting  the 
first  Parliament  of  Religions  in  this  country." 
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He  adds  :  ^<  It  seems  strange  that  no  historical 
painter,  up  to  this  time,  has  selected  for  his 
theme  that  fine  incident.  It  should  have  been 
perpetuated  in  art,  like  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims or  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware." 
It  certainly  does  not  detract  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  incident  to  observe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Jewish  congregation  in  Philadelphia 
at  that  time  was  due  to  the  solemn  determination 
of  the  patriots  of  the  New  York  congregation 
to  abandon  New  York  en  masse  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British,  even  though  the  congre- 
gation might  be  disrupted  in  consequence.  But 
space  does  not  permit  enlarging  further  on  the 
numerous  acts  of  Jewish  patriotism  that  Ameri- 
can  Jewish  historical  students  have  delighted  to 
chronicle,  though  passing  reference  must  be  made 
to  Haym  Solomon,  the  friend  of  Robert  Morris 
and  Madison,  the  broker  through  whom  Congress 
received  her  French  and  Dutch  loans,  and  who 
himself  loaned  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  his  adopted  country  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution  ;  to  Judah  Touro,  the  distinguished 
Southern  philanthropist,  who  joined  Amos  Law- 
rence in  making  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  pos- 
sible, and  to  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy,  rank- 
ing officer  of  our  navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  owner  of  Jefferson's  home  at  Mon- 
ticello.  Similarly,  while  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
the  "  brains  of  the  Confederacy,"  was  still 
a  leading  advocate  of  Southern  rights  in  the 
Senate,  such  Jewish  Abolitionists  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Einhorn,  Michael  Heilprin,  and  Moritz 
Pinner  awakened  the  Jewish  conscience  against 
slavery  in  the  North.  The  number  of  Jews 
who  have  held  high  public  office  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  in  Congress,  on  the  State  and 
the  federal  bench,  as  representatives  of  their 
country  abroad,  and  at  the  head  of  their  muni- 
cipal governments, — aye,  even  as  governors  of 
States, — makes  a  most  respectable  showing. 

JEWS   IN   OOMMEBGE. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  it  is  in  the 
iield  of  commerce,  however,  that  the  Jews  ren- 
dered most  valuable  services  to  this  country, 
iknd  this  was  even  more  true,  probably,  during 
the  century  preceding  our  Revolutionary  War 
than  in  our  own  day.  Joseph  Addison,  writing 
in  his  felicitous  style  in  the  Spectator  in  1712 
with  respect  to  a  matter  peculiarly  familiar  to 
him  as  an  official  of  the  British  colonial  office, 
-said  of  the  Jews  that  <^  they  are,  indeed,  so  dis- 
seminated through  all  the  trading  parts  of  the 
world  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by 
which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with 
one  another  and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  to- 
gether in  a  general  correspondence."     Before 


the  days  of  defined  foreign,  or  even  intercolonial, 
trade,  therefore,  laws  shutting  retail  trade  to 
the  Jews  made  them  pioneers  and  piime  pro- 
moters  of  such  newly  created  trade,  which  be- 
came, not  merely  profitable,  but  actually  indis- 
pensable, for  our  colonies.  Aaron  Lopez,  of 
Newport,  who  owned  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  engaged  in  trade 
between  Newport,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa  ; 
Louis  Gomez  and  his  sons  were  exporters  of 
wheat  on  a  very  large  scale  in  colonial  New 
York  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  Jacob 
Franks,  of  New  York,  and  David  Franks,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  the  royal  purveyors  of  army 
supplies  duidng  the  French  and  Indian  War  ; 
Hayman  Levy,  the  fur  dealer  of  Revolutionary 
New  York,  had  close  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  was  at  one  time  the  employer 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  David  Gradis  and  his 
sons  largely  controlled  the  trade  of  France  with 
America  before  our  Revolution. 

Jews  were  among  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one,  Sampson 
Simson,  figures  on  its  seal  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  receiving  its  charter  from  the  colonial 
governor.  They  were  also  among  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  ever  since 
that  time  have  been  growing  in  importance  in 
America  as  bankers,  brokers,  financiers,  and  rail- 
road magnates,  as  well  as  in  such  lines  of  trade 
as  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  jewelry,  metals,  leather, 
meats,  cloak  and  shirt  industries,  and  depart- 
ment stores.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn 
to  a  suggestive  letter  written  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Childs  in  1834  with  reference  to  the  thousands 
of  Jewish  immigrants,  practically  destitute,  then 
arriving  in  New  York  from  Germany,  to  escape 
unfavorable  economic  and  legal  conditions,  '<  not 
rich  as  Jews  "  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  rich 
only  in  hopes  and  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
remember  how  many  achieved  a  competence,  if 
not  large  fortunes,  in  a  few  decades,  we  note  the 
analogy  between  these  German  Jewish  immi- 
grants and  the  Russian  of  our  own  day, — the  un- 
skilled laborer  whom  we  encounter  in  our  large 
cities,  working  with  indomitable  zeal  in  order 
to  graduate  from  the  "sweat-shop."  Through- 
out the  country  we  may  to-day  encounter  the 
descendants  of  Jewish  peddlers  of  a  few  decades 
ago,  eager  to  bring  sacrifices  for  the  beloved 
land  that  has  done  so  much  for  them  in  opening 
to  them  the  paths  leading  to  comfort  and  cul- 
ture. 

With  schools  and  colleges  welcoming  them, 
the  American  Jews  to-day  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  practically  every  large  American  university 
has  important  chairs  filled  by  Jewish  professors, 
and  that  they  rank  high  among  this  country's 
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distinguished  lawyers  and  physicians,  journalists 
and  artists,  inventors  and  playwrights.  Thomas 
Jefterson,  in  a  letter  too  little  known  (directed 
to  Isaac  Harby  and  dated  January  6^  1826), 
pointed  out  that,  on  his  own  initiative,  he  had 
abolished  the  enforced  study  of  Christian  the- 
ology in  the  university  over  which  he  presided, 
so  that  such  cruel  obstructions  to  Jewish  schol- 
arship should  no  longer  bar  Jewish  admission  to 
higher  secular  learning ;  yet  even  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  our  early  history  permitted 
Jews  to  furnish  to  our  country  such  apostles  of 
culture  as  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  father  of 
Italian  literature  and  Italian  opera  in  America  ; 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  son  of  a  Je^^ish  moth- 
er, who  taught  us  to  chant  "Home,  Sweet 
Home;"  Emma  Lazarus,  Strakosch,  and  Leo- 
pold Damrosch,  and,  latest  of  all,  American 
Jewish  scholarship  has  now  created  the  "  Jewish 
Encyclopaedia,"  the  proudest  monument  of  Jew- 
ish learning  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

CHARITABLE    AND    RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  condition  imposed  at  the  outset  upon 
Jewish  settlement  in  New  York, — to  wit,  that 
the  poor  should  not  become  a  public  charge, — 
has  been  faithfully -performed  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  pioneers,  usually  quite  unaware  that 
^such  pledge  was  ever  exacted,  and  Jewish 
.organized  charity  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  denomination.  Throughout 
the  land,  noble  palaces  of  benevolence  have 
been  erected  and  maintained,  and  even  the 
burden  of  aiding  nearly  a  million  persecuted 
coreligionists  who  arrived  here  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder,  has  been  cheerfully 
assumed.  Religious  and  moral  exaltation  is  af- 
forded through  the  hundreds  of  synagogues, 
orthodox  and  reform,  maintained  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  two  theological  seminaries  located 
in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  respectively.  To 
mitigate  the  evils  of  congestion  in  the  large 
cities,  removal  bureaus  have  been  opened,  and 
scientific  methods  adopted  to  make  the  alien 
fugitive  from  Russia  and  Roumania  a  worthy 
and  valuable,  self-respecting  and  God-fearing, 
American  citizen.  Educational  alliances  and 
Baron  de  Hirsch  funds  and  the  like  supplement 
ordinary  measures  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
"Americanization  of  the  Jewish  immigrant." 
Fortunately,  such  non-Jews  as  Peter  Cooper, 
Carnegie,  and  Phipps  have  heartily  supplement- 
ed such  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  adherents 
of  another  race,  just  as  history  records  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  McKean,  William 


Bradford,  and  others  contributed,  in  1788,  to  a 
Christian  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue  in  Philadelphia,  unconsciously  follow- 
ing the  example  of  a  little  band  of  New  York  Jews 
who  contributed  their  mite,  in  1711,  to  a  fund 
for  building  a  steeple  for  Trinity  Church.  The 
historian  of  Trinity  points  out  that  Jewish 
subscribers  contributed  five  pounds  twelve  shil- 
lings and  threepence  to  a  fund  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  there  being  seven 
subscribers,  headed  by  the  rabbi,  on  a  list  en- 
titled "The  Jews'  Contributions." 

PLANS    FOR    THE    CELEBRATION. 

The  plans  for  the  present  celebration  are  meet- 
ing with  a  cordial  response  in  every  section  of 
the  land,  and  embrace  appropriate  exercises  to 
be  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Carnegie  H&U, 
in  New  York,  and  religious  services  in  all  the 
synagogues  and  Jewish  Sabbath  schools  and 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  land.  An 
appropriate  permanent  memorial  will  be  erected 
in  New  York  City  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  with  a  fund  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  being  raised  .by  popular  sub- 
scription among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States. 
The  circumstance  that  the  '^General  Committee** 
in  charge  of  the  celebration  contains  represent- 
atives from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  indicates  how  completely  the  Jews  have 
identified  themselves  with  every  section  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that 
the  committee  in  charge  includes,  among  others, 
twelve  Jewish  judges  of  the  State  and  federal 
courts,  fifteen  college  professors,  three  gentle- 
men who  have  occupied  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  four  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  attorney-generals  of  the 
Empire  State,  three  ex-mayors  of  important 
cities,  eight  well-known  editors,  two  artists,  five 
well-known  financiers,  twenty-two  lawyers,  six- 
ty clergymen,  seventy-five  ministers,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  have  represented  our  country  in 
foreign  lands  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
consul-general,  respectively.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen constitute  the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  celebration :  Jacob  H.  Schifit, 
chairman  ;  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Hon.  Samuel  Green- 
baum,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach,  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn,  Louis  Marshall,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes,  Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips, 
Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  William  Salomon, 
Louis  Stern,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Hon.  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  and  Max  J.  Kohler,  honorary  sec- 
retary. 
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RURAL   IRELAND   AS   IT   IS   TO-DAY. 


BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES. 


IT  is  largely  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented 
loss  of  half  its  population  in  half  a  century 
that  the  present  condition  of  rural  Ireland  is  bo 
interesting  a  study.  The  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land has  largely  changed  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  Ireland  of  to-day  lacks  much  of  heing 
the  Ireland  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Owing  to  lack  of  labor,  the  former  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  ceased.  Tillage  has 
been  superseded  by  pasturage.  Thousands  of 
acres  that  in  foritier  years  were  teeming  with 
laborers  planting  and  working  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  harvesting  wheat  and  oats,  are  now 
turned  out  in  grass,  and  the  song  of  the  labor- 
ers and  the  whetting  of  scythes  have  been  hushed, 
and  in  their  place  can  be  heard  the  lowing  of 
cattle  and  the  tinkling  of  Bheep-bells. 

THE   EXODUS   OF   IRISH   TOTTTH. 

In  all  parts  of  the  middle,  south,  and  west  of 
Ireland  one  sees  evidences  of  this  remarkable 
change,— more  remarkable  since  the  signs  of 
former  possession  and  cultivation  are  still  so  evi- 
dent. For  sixty  years  the  young  and  vigorous 
farm  hands  have  been  dropping  the  hoe  and 
spade  and  emigrating  to  America,  leaving  be- 
hind them  to  attempt  their  work  their  infirm 
old  parents  and  their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 


The  children  dream  through  their  boyhood  and 
girlhood  of  the  time  when  they  in  turn  can  go 
down  to  QneenstowD  and  sail  on  the  big  ship 
for  New  York  or  Boston.  Whole  villages  have 
thus  beeu  robbed  of  their  young  people,  and 
vast  country  sections  that  once  teemed  with  vig- 
orous farm  laborers  now  contain  but  a  handful 
of  men  who  are  really  capable  of  hard  labor. 
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Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  melancholy,  siglits  in  mrat  Ire- 
land to-day  is  the  unusually  large  number  of 
despondent -looking  old  men  and  women  who 
mope  absent-mindedly  about  the  roadways  of 
l^e  country-side  or  the  alleys  of  the  hundreds 
of  semi-deserted  villages.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  grown  up  and  gone  to  seek  their  for- 


root  of  that  evil,  the  emigration  craze  alone  has 
been  sufBcient  to  demoralize  every  industry  and 
occupation  of  Ireland.  No  country  can  stand 
the  loss  of  the  vigorous  and  active  half  of  its 
people  without  sufieriug  dreadfully  from  .  it. 
Rural  Ireland  to-day  is  the  victioi  of  tfaftl^dread 
malady  which  may  be  termed  the  survival  of  the 
unfittest.     Stagnation  in  business  and  all  kinds 


tunes  in  the  West.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
them  will  ever  return  to  hoe  and  spade  the  rocky 
old  Irish  fields  again.* 

Whatever  other  obscure  evils  may  be  at  the 

•  In  ini,  the  population  of  Ireland  kbb  6,112,000;  In  1B8I, 
miB  number  had  decreased  to  MTt.OOO;  In  18et.  It  vcu  1.7M.- 
000 ;  In  1901,  the  offleiftl  figures  were  1,45S.T78.  From  the  best 
estimat^H  obulnahle  In  1905  tlie  populHtlou  at  this  time  la 
ftbout  4,£D0,(a),  or  about  one-half  the  population  of  18U.    The 

in  the  recent  hlKtory  of  tbe  InlMid.  Tbe  United  States  cen- 
BUB  of  1800  shows  that  there  are  more  Irish  people  In  New 
York  City  alone  than  there  are  In  the  two  chief  cities  of  Ire- 
land—Dublin and  Bel f ant— taken  blether.  In  the  United 
Stales  tbere  were,  according  to  this  census.  1,616.466  people 
who  were  born  In  Ireland,  4.001,481  children  both  of  whose 
P»r«nt«  were  Irish,  and  979.586  with  one  native  Irish  parent. 
The  toUl  Irish  population  of  tbe  United  Btates.  inclnding 
thoae  with  Irish  grandparents  and  great-xrandparents,  Is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  mother  country  M>day.  The  area 
of  Ireland  Is  JBJfS  square  miles.  This  la  somewhat  less  than 
tbe  area  of  Indiana,  about  four  times  that  of  MassachnsettB. 
and  two-thirds  that  of  New  York  State. 


of  labor  is  the  first  and  most  evident  result  of 
such  a  condition. 


UL8TEK8    PROSPERlTr. 


There  is,  however,  a  section  of  Ireland  which 
must  be  excepted  from  this  rule.  Tlie  island  is 
divided  into  four  great  sections  which  corre- 
spond with  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided  at  the  death  of  King  Brian  Bora, 
— Ulster  in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Mun- 
eter  in  the  south,  and  Connaugbt  in  the  west. 
Ulster,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  is  so  different 
from  the  others  in  almost  every  way  that  it  has 
won  the  term  "alien  "  in  all  ordinary  mention 
of  its  characteristics.  Here  it  is  that  the  Scotch 
and  Kngliah  settled  in  dispossession  of  the  Irish 
in  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  James  I. ;  and  here 
they  have  lived  since  that  time,  maintaining 
their  own  customs  and  exercising  their  charac- 
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terisdc  thrift  and  energy.  The  counties  of  Au- 
trim,  Down,  and  Londonderry  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  "  Ireland  "  at  all. 

The  farmers  of  Ulster  constitute  a  strong  mid- 
dle class  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  they  draw  large  yields  from  a 
relatively  infertile  soil.  They  live  comfortably 
in  Babstantial  houses,  and  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  flax,  which  is  manufactured  into  linen  in 
the  dozens  of  busy  towns  situated  at  their  doors. 
Belfast,  the  real  capital  of  Ulster,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  moat  progressive  cities  in  the  world. 
While  almost  every  other  city  of  Ireland  de- 
creased greatly  in  population,  Belfast  gained  at 
the  rate  of  27  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 
All  this  section  is  Protestant  in  religion,  and  is 
antagonistic  to  all  that  is  essentially  Irish.  In 
studying  Ireland  one  must  remember  that  it  is 
this  Ulster  section  which  makes  all  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  statistics,  bad  at  the  best, 
appear  as  well  as  they  do. 

WHERE   THE    "  IBIBH   QUESTION "    IS   VITAL. 

It  is  in  Leinster  and  Munster  and  Oonnaught 
that  the  real  Irish  question  is  centered.  In  this 
portion  of  real  and  typical  Ireland,  the  condi- 
tions are  most  interesting  even  if  in  some  re- 
spects anpleasant  to  dwell  upon.     Even  in  such 


wonderfully  beautiful  and  apparently  prosperous 
sections  as  County  Cork  and  the  "  Golden  Vale 
of  Tipperary "  the  conditions  are  yearly  grow- 
ing more  acute.  It  seems  but  nothing  that  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  outward  conditions  favorable. 
The  immense  loss  of  population  and  the  conse- 
quent stagnation  in  business  and  agriculture  has 
depressed  the  life  of  the  country,  and  disheart- 
ened those  who  are  left  in  possession  of  the 
soil. 

The  census  of  1901  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Of  the  4,458,776,  given  as  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation, 131,0,15  were  classed  as  "professional," 
255,144  as  "domestic,"  83,173  as  "commercial," 
936,759  as  "agricultural,"  656,410  as  "indus- 
trial," and  2,494,958  as  "  nonproductive  and 
indefinite."  The  inclusion  of  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  class  of  nonproductives  tolls  in  no  un- 
certain way  the  real  story  of  rural  Ireland.  It 
is  this  aimlossness  in  affairs  which  has  within 
recent  years  been  furnishing  material  for  so 
much  discussion  and  agitation  for  reform  on  the 
part  of  publicists  and  government  experts. 

The  counties  of  Kerry,  in  the  southwest ; 
Galway,  on  thq  middle  western  coast ;  Mayo, 
the  next  county  to  the  north  of  Galway  ;  Sligo 
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and  Roscommon,  in  the  northwest,  and  some  of 
the  counties  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the 
island  are  among  those  that  present  rather  re- 
markable agricultural  conditions  at  this  time. 
In  moat  of  the  counties  named  the  population  is 
still  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  congested. 
The  soil  is  in  many  places  rocky,  and  along  the 
mountain-sides  is  so  rough  that  the  use  of  elab- 
orate farm  machinery,  if  ever  dreamed  of  by  the 
inhabitants,  would  be  quite  impossible.  There 
are  no  cities  and  few  towns  of  size  in  these  sec- 
tions, and  there  are  no  mills  or  factories  of  any 
description.  The  commerce  is  inconsiderable, 
though  harbors  are  numerous  along  the  coast ; 
and  railroad  trafBc,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
small.  The  living  that  the  people  get  must  come 
from  the  ground. 

THE   HOUSma   OP  THE   TEHANTBT. 

Throughout  the  counties  named,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  eoutli  and  west  Ireland,  there  are  only 
two  classes, — the  gentry,  who  own  large  por- 
tions of  the  land,  and  the  peasants.  The  former 
are  seldom  seen,  while  the  latter  are  ubiquitous. 
The  people  live  generally  in  one-story  stone  or 
mud  houses,  scattered  over  the  long  mountain- 
sides, or  clustered  in  the  little  one-street  villages 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  Around  these  houses  one 
generally  finds  a  small  garden  patch,  in  which 
are  raised  potatoes  and  other  hardy  vegetables. 
In  front  of  the  doors  are  small  inclosures,  or 
yards,  walled  in  with  stone,  where  the  family 
goat,  the  pigs,  the  geese,  and  the  chickens  are 
wont  to  gather,  seeking  frequent  entrance  into 
the  dwelling. 

The  interiors  of  the  houses  are  too  often  com- 
fortless and  bare.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than 
one  room  of  a  possible  two  or  three  has  a  wood- 
en floor.  The  others  are  paved  with  roughly- 
fitting  flat  stones,  and  are  generally  damp.    There 


are  no  stoves  or  ranges,  and  cooking  is  done 
over  the  open  fire  in  large  fireplaces.  Feat  is 
nniformly  used  for  fuel.  The  nse  of  coal  and 
wood  is  generally  unknown.  There  are  no  ve- 
randas or  porches  to  the  Irish  farmhouses  ;  the 
windows  are  small  square  holes  cut  through  the 
thick  walls  and  stopped  with  from  four  to  eight 
panes  of  glass.  Ventilation  is  unprovided  for. 
Frequently  a  pigsty  or  a  stable  for  the  cow  is 
inclbsed  under  the  same  roof  of  thatch,  which  is 
a  coating  of  straw  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  and  fastened  down  by  ropes. 


Dwellings  such  as  the  above  are  common  all 
through  the  farming  sections  of  Ireland.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  how  little  variation  there  is 
from  the  type.  They  are  termed  "third  class" 
by  the  government.  The  last  census  shows  that 
there  were  251,606  of  such  in  Ireland.  The 
dwellings  called  "  fourth  class  "  are  built  entirely 
of  mud,  and  are  of  one  room  with  one  door  and 
one  or  two  very  small  windows.  There  are  to- 
day in  remote  rural  sections  of  Ireland  9,873 
such  huts,  inhabited  by  probably  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people. 

The  "  second-class  "  houses  are  found  in  such 
cities  as  Limerick,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  u 
well  as  in  the  Ulster  section  and  portions  of 
Clare,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  other  |cood  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  south.  They  are  of  the  gen- 
eral type  described  in  the  "  third  class,"  vhen 
in  the  country,  though  they  are  larger  and  bet- 
ter kept ;  and  when, in  the  cities  are  the  comfort- 
able two  and  three  story  houses  which  one  sees 
along  the  residential  streets.  Most  of  the  second- 
class  houses  are  covered  with  slate  or  tile,  though 
in  the  country  thatch  is  still  used.  There  are 
500,000  houses  of  the  second  class  in  Ireland. 
The  houses  of  the  "first  class"  are  the  "castles" 
of  the  gentry  and  landlords  scattered  through 
the  country  and  the  nouses  of  the  prosperous 
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There  are  75,000  of 


bnainesB  men  of  the  cities. 
BUCh  in  Ireland. 

THE   BEBULTS   Of   THK  SEV   LAMO    LAV. 

The  landlord  question  has  been  the  greatest 
topic  in  Irish  affairs  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years.    From  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  before, 
the  Irish  have  chafed  under  landlord  rule.    For 
many  years  the  tenure  system  was  unregulated 
by  the  government,  and  the  landlord  had  the  en- 
tire disposition  of  his  estate.     The  Irish  peas- 
antry for  generations  contended  that  it  was  not 
to   their   advantage    to   im- 
prove   lands   upon    which 
heavier  rents  would  be  ex- 
acted.    The  government,  in 
1868,  through  the  first  Glad- 
stone  land   act,   recognized 
the  right  of  the  Irish  tenant 
to  compensation  for  improve- 
meate  effected  by  him  in  the 
soil  which  he  had  cultivated, 
should  he  be  deprived  of  his 
holding  or  should  his  rent  be 
changed.     This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  legislation,  which, 
through  successive   acts  of 
Parliament  in   1870,    1871, 
and  1876,  modified  by  more 
recent   enactments,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  measure, 
about   two    years   ago,  that 
seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
toward  the  settlement  of  the 
landlord  question  in  Ireland  onk  ov  thi 


for  all  time.     The  great  land 
act  of  1903  provides  for  the 

purchase  of  lands  from  the 
landlords  by  the  small  farm- 
ers and  peasants,  the  gov- 
ernment advancing  the  neces- 
sary cash  to  the  purchasers 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest. 
Every  student  of  Irish  affairs 
is  to-day  watching  with  the 
closest  interest  the  opera- 
tions of  this  gigantic  piece 
of  legislation.  For  the  two 
years  since  the  act  has  been 
in.  force  the  fullest  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  its 
provisions  by  the  rural  Irish, 
and  the  large  sums  set  apart 
by  the  government  to  be  ap- 
plied in  loans  to  purchasers 
were  taken  up  greedily  by 
purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  priests 
of  the  south  and  west,  quick  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  the  offer,  have  bought  land  upton 
the  usual  terms. 

So  loud  were  the  demands  for  additional  ap- 
propriations to  be  applied  in  these  land  loans 
that  Chief  Secretary  Long  announced,  early  in 
September  of  this  year,  that  the  treasury  had 
agreed  to  provide  additional  funds  amounting 
to  (10,000,000  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to- 
gether with  such  an  amount  of  stock  during  the 
year  1906  as  will  produce  $50,000,000  cash,  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  act  and  to  remedy 
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the  stoppage  of  s&lee  of  land  through  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  unofQcially  announced  that  about 
one-half  the  land  of  Ireland  is  now  absolutely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  and  is  owned 
in  fee  simple  by  the  people  who  live  upon  and 
till  the  land. 

In  selling  their  land  to  their  tenants  for  the 
cash  advanced  for  tbem  by  the  government,  the 
landlords  generally  demand  that  amount  which 
the  land  would  produce  in  rent  in  twenty-two 
and  one-half  years.  Some  wish  more,  some  lees, 
than  this.  The  average  purchase  of  the  tenant 
is  his  stone  dwelling,  sometimes  an  outbuilding, 
and  from  six  to  twenty  acres  of  land.  The 
price  paid,  based  on  the  rent  value,  varies  from 
120  to  t6Q  an  acre. 

A  fabher's  ezfxbibnoe  under  the  lav. 

An  actual  case  of  purchase  is  as  follows  :  A 
email  fanner  lived  upon  a  tract  of  16^  acres  of 
land  in  County  Tipperary,  a  good  agricultural 
section.  For  some  years  past  he  had  been 
paying  to  the  landlord  an  annual  rent  of  £6 
12s.,  or  about  #33.  He  wished  to  purchase  the 
land,  and  it  was  offered  to  him  by  the  landlord 
for  £150,  or  about  (750.  He  made  the  neces: 
sary  application  to  the  authorities,  borrowed  the 
money  from  the  government,  and  paid  the  land- 
lord for  the  place,  gaining  from  him  a  deed  in 
fee  simple.  The  government  retained  what 
might  be  termed  a  mortgage  upon  the  place, 
which  is  to  be  released  at  the  expiration  of 


forty  yearly  payments  of  £4  4^.,  or  about  $21. 
In  forty  years  from  1904  the  purchaser  will 
have  paid  to  the  government  about  (840  for  his 
farm.  He  began  also  to  pay  taxes  upon  the 
place  as  soon  as  it  was  listed  in  his  name.  His 
first  year's  taxes  amounted  to  26«.,  or  about 
(6.50.  This  amount  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished according  to  the  v&lnation  put  upon 
the  property  and  &e  rate  of  taxatioo  adopted 
from  year  to  year. 


This,  in  brief,  is  an  account  of  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  preai 
ent  time.  The  farmer  or  tenant  who  buys  gen- 
erally does  so  with  a  view  of  paying  his  yearly 
amounts  with  money  sent  to  him  from  children 
or  relatives  who  have  emigrated  to  America.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  sent  to  Ireland  every  year  from 
the  United  States,  Private  inquiry  sometimes 
reveals  the  fact  that  every  cent  of  the  rent  and 
taxes  paid  by  certain  villages  and  sections  of 
counties  was  paid  by  American  Irish. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  president  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  which 
was  strewn  broadcast  through  Ireland,  declares 
that  out  of  500,000  holdings  in  rural  Ireland 
fully  200,000  might  be  classed  as  uneconomic, 
or  incapable  per  $e  of  maintaining  a  family. 
Unless  the  purchaser  has  some  other  means  of 


(Looking  westward,  right  tlirough  tlie  "Golden  Vale,"  and  on  Into  i 
o(  ■'  Hoar's  Abbey.") 
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support  besides  the  proceeds  of  tbe  land,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  his  property  or  live  except 
in  the  moet  abject  poverty.  Starvatios,  then,  in 
the  case  of  parcbasers  of  such  property  is  kept 
ofi  by  the  money  which  is  sent  from  America. 

DAIRYING   AND  6T0CK-RAISINQ. 

Of  the  300,000  economic  holdings,  the  vast 
majority  are  self-sustaining,  not  from  tillage, 
but  from  dairying  and  stock-raising.     Dairying 

has  within  the  past  five  years  received  an  im- 
petus throngh  the  efforts  at  cooperation  made 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Tecbnical  In- 
struction, which  was  created  in  1899,  This, 
board  has  provided  instruction  for  the  people  in 
dairying  in  many  schools,  and  has  established 
creameries  throughout  Ireland,  with  expensive 
machinery  for  stripping  butter  from  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow.  To  these  creameries  dairymen  haul 
their  millc  and  receive  credit  for  the  butter-pro- 
ducing value  of  each  pint.  The  establishment  of 
these  creameries,  insuring  cleanliness  and  a  regu- 
lar supply,  has  succeeded  in  opening  up  a  fresh 
market  for  Irish  butter  in  England,  and  hasstimu- 
lated  dairyingin  large  parts  of  Ireland.  The  coop- 
erative plan  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  to  prove 
what  it  will  accomplish  if  universally  patronized. 


Stock-breeding  among  the  small  farmers  is  in- 
creasing with  the  decline,  of  tillage.  Most  writ- 
ers upon  the  subject  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
change.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
branch  of  industry  fraught  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  small  capitalist.  In  Ireland  espe- 
cially cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  a  speculation 
rather  than  an  investment,  and,  like  all  species  of 
gambling,  is  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  man 
of  small  capital.  The  depressing  outlook  of  the 
rural  life  of  England  and  Scotland,  so  much 
commented  upon,  is  brought  about  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  land  from  under  the  plow  and  its  be* 
ing  given  over  to  Stock-raising.  In  these  coun- 
tries it  is  said  that  men  decay  as  the  kine  increase. 
In  Ireland,  conditions  are  still  worse.  Those  who 
are  forced  to  leave  the  Irish  farms  for  lack  of 
work  do  not  flock  to  native  towns  and  cities  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits, 
as  they  do  in  England  and  Scotland,  bnt  emi- 
grate to  America,  leaving  a  few  of  the  old  and 
infirm  and  unfit  to  engage  in  the  "  lotus  eating 
occupation  of  opening  and  shutting  gates "  for 
the  cattle  and  sheep  to  pass  through. 

Rural  Ireland  has  gained  largely  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  cattle  and  sheep  even  within  the  past 
five  years,  but  it  has  lost  to  an  even  larger  de- 
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greo  in  the  activities  and  productiveneSB  of  its 
people  in  all  otlier  linee  on  account  of  the  stagna- 
tion in  agriculture  due  to  this  rush  toward  pas- 
turage. It  is  a  well-known  truth  that  the  de- 
cline of  tillage  in  any  country,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  involves  an  enormous  waste  of  national 
resources.  In  Ireland  the  worst  possible  results 
have  come  from  such  a  condition. 


The  Irish  tenant,  or  independent  farmer,  of  the 
present  time  generally  turns  out  the  larger  part . 
of  his  land  in  permanent  pasture.  Upon  this 
he  grazes  from  two  to,  four  cows,  three  or  four 
calves,  sometimes  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  raises  a 
Iialf-dozen  pigs,  and  sometimes  keeps  a  horse  or 
a  donkey.  Hardly  half  of  the  onlinary  Irish 
small  farmers  keep  a  horse.  The  small  cultiva- 
tion which  the  land  gets  is  done  with  the  spade. 


HATMAXIFa  IN  inEI.Ain>,  BHOWIHO  TBI  PRIHITIVI  MBTHODS  SVIU. 


All  farm  work  is  done  in  the  most  primitive 
way.  A  modern  plow  or  mowing-machine,  out- 
side of  Ulster,  would  be  looked  upon  with  am&ze- 
ment  by  the  Irish  fanners.  There  are  Ui^ 
tracts  of  land  in  central  and  western  Ireland 
that  have  not  known  a  plow  for  a  century.  The 
land  is  down  permanently  in  grass,  and  an  oc- 
casional top-dressing  of  the  soil  with  fertilizer 
in  the  spring  is  practically  all  the  attention  which 
is  paid  it. 

In  counties  Clare  and  Tipperary,  in  Bonth 
central  Ireland,  there  is  a  tract  of  remarkably 
fertile  land  known  as  the  "Golden  Vale  of  Tip- 
perary." Much  of  this  land  is  still  worked  in- 
tensively, and  splendid  yields  result  Here,  as 
well  as  in  County  Cork,  and  Meath  in  the  east, 
and  the  Ulster  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
barley  is  raised  in  quantities,  as  well  as  oats, 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops.  The  farmer  in 
these  sections,  as  in  other  sections  where  the  soil 
is  tilled,  can  get  labor  at  from  Gfteen  to  twenty 
pence  a  day,  sometimes  much  less,  though  often 
he  has  to  board  his  hands.  These  farm  hands 
are  expected  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  spade 
work,  and  in  summer  their  workdays  are  ex- 
ceedingly long.  In  Kerry  and  Gralway  a  good 
stout  farm-boy  is  often  employed  for  £10  (#50) 
and  board  a  year.  However,  when  these  farm- 
boys  ever  get  together  enough  money  to  take 
them  to  America  they  lose  no  time  in  shaking 
the  Irish  dust  from  their  feet  once  and  for  all. 

A   filCH   SOIL   AND   VABIEn    CHOPS. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  the  soil  is  blAck 
and  rich, — far  richer  than  the  average  American 
soil.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  grass  grow 
more  luxuriantly,  and  no- 
where is  the  land  so  little 
encumbered  with  weeds,  bri- 
e^,  and  undergrowth.-  Mnch 
of  the  country  is  rocky,  but 
long  cultivation  has  put  the 
loose  stones  into  walls  and 
fences,  while  many  have  been 
crushed  in  making  the  Irish 
roads,  which  to-day  are  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  Irish  soil,  and 
its  adaptability  to  intensive 
cultivation,  the  Irish  crops 
for  the  past  few  years  have 
not  been  encouragingly  large. 
In  1903,  the  total  wheat  crop 
amounted  to  1,175,000  bush- 
els. This  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  wheat  crop 
of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
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Union,  seventeen  of  which  produced  more  than 
ten  million  buehelB  each,  and  six  more  than  thirty 
milliona.  Ireland  produced  5,835,644  bushels 
of  barley  and  bere,  crops  particniarly  well  snited 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  Five  States  together 
produced  tventy  times  this  amount,  and  Minne- 
sota produced  32,000,000  bushele  of  barley  alone. 
The  oat  crop  of  Ireland  is  one  of  its  staples. 
In  1903  this  amounted  to  48,259,000  bushels. 
Illinois  produced  117,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
crop  of  Iowa  was  122,323,000  bushels. 

The  Irish  climate,  always  cool  and  moist,  favors 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  root  crops.  Tur- 
nips, swedes,  mangolds,  cabbage,  and  potatoes 
were  formerly  grown  in  enormous  quantities. 
Indeed,  since  its  introduction  into  the  island  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  potato  had  grown  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  be  the  chief  staple  of  Ireland. 
In  many  parts  of  the  island  it  was  both  meat 
and  bread  for  the  people.  Its  cultivation  super- 
seded that  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  after 
it  bad  come  into  universal  use,  fewer  pigs  were 
raised  and  less  meat  consumed  than  before.  Be' 
tween  ISOO  and  1845  it  might  be  said  that  fully 
one-half'  of  the  Irish  people  were  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  potato  for  support. 

The  potato  crop  of  Ireland  is  still  considered  to 
be  its  largest  production.  In  1903  this  amounted 
to  about  77,000,000  bushels.     The  crop  tor  the 


United  States  amounted  to  332,830,000  bushels, 
of  which  New  York  State  produced  41,000,000 
bushels,  with  Maine,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan  as  close  seconds.  With  all  its  rush 
toward  pasturage,  the  total  hay  output  of  Ire- 
land in  1903,  sown  grass  and  permanent  grass, 
was  but  5,000,000  tons.  New  York  State  pro- 
duced 7,000,000  tons,  while  Iowa,  Ohio,  Mis- 
sonri,  and  many  other  States  produced  almost 
as  much. 


(ShowlnR  primitive  Implementa  and  vehicles.  The  horse  Is 
hitched  t«a"low-lMckc&r."  Han;  ot  the  v«Ucle  whe«lB 
are  solid  blocke  of  wood.) 
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(Id  which  moet  Of  the  IrlBh  rural  folk  doati  their  traveling:.) 

These  staple  crops  are  practically  all  that  Ire- 
land must  fall  back  upon  for  a  livelihood.  The 
climate  is  too  severe  (or  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
rice,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  small  crops  that  help  to  make 
the  American  farmers  independent.* 

OTHEB    RESOURCES    THAN   AORICULTDRE. 

The  farmers  and  others  in  rural  Ireland  might 
be  helped  by  mining,  milling,  timbering,  and 
other  such  pursuits,  but  none  of  these  things  is 
done  there.  The  country  is  said  to  contain  iron, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  and  copper,  but  not  an  ounce 
of  these  metals  has  been  produced  in  fifty  years. 
The  coal  beds  are  very  small,  and  the  output  is 
inconsiderable.  The  Irish  rivers  might  furnish 
enormoufl  power  for  manufacturing  if  they  were 
properly  harnessed,  but  this  has  never  been  done. 
There  are  not  even  grist  or  flouring  mills,  and 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  excludes  saw  and 
wood -working  mills. 

For  fuel,  Uie  rural  people  depend  upon  the 
bogs,  whicli  are  generally  filled  with  peat  or 
turf.  In  many  cases  the  country  Irish  earn  an 
honest  penny  by  cutting  turf  and  marketing  it 
in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.     This 

•  The  late  antamn  prices  of  prodace  In  the  markets  of 
north  Ireland  are  abont  as  follovs:  Potatoes.  2b.  fur  the  iow- 
eat  grade  to  3k.  M.  per  cwt.  for  the  "  Hkerrleii,"  or  the  beat 
grade.  Hay.meadow.  la.  Sd.toSs.Ocl.  percwt-:  upland.  Sn.  9il. 
to  as.  at.  Wheat  bpUb  at  from  7«.  to  7«.  M.  per  cwt.,  or  about 
H.OO  to  $1.10  a  bushel.  Data  are  qnoled  in  the  northern  mar- 
kets at  S«.  Bd.  percwt..  or  about  15  centra  baahel.  Chickens 
sell  In  these  markets  at  from  3a.  to  ««.  Sd.  a  pair,  and  ducks 
bring  U  to  la.  M.  apiece.  Eggs  In  November  and  December 
bring  from  1(VI.  to  15d.  a  dozen.  TumlpB  sell  at  M.  and  8il. 
per  cwt,,  and  butter  Is  quotod  anywhere  from  SH<I-  to  IBd. 
per  pound.  The  prices  which  are  actoally  paid  the  farmers 
for  these  products  are  from  in  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  these 
prices,  which  obtain  throuKlionl  the  northern  counties.  In 
the  counties  of  the  south  and  west,  the  prlres  are  from  IS  lo 
80  per  cent,  lower  in  most  of  the  markets.  In  some  remote 
rural  sections,  the  small  farmers  get  from  the  local  mer- 
chants whatever  ther  choose  to  par  them  for  tbeir  produce, 
— ■ometlmes  more.  Homelinies  less,  than  the  market  prices. 


peculiar  product  is  cut  from  the  bogs  in  sum- 
mer, is  stacked  up  and  dried  for  several  months, 
and  is  then  hauled  in  donkey-carts  to  fairs  and 
markets,  where  it  is  sold  for  two  shillings  a 
load.  Turf  makes  a  slow,  smoldering  fire  which 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Irish  people. 

Traveling  in  rural  Ireland  is  often  done  afoot. 
Men  and  women  do  not  mind  walking  five  or 
ten  miles  to  a  country  fair  or  to  mass  in  a  village 
church;  Those  who  possess  horses  or  donkeys 
often  travel  in  the  "low-back  car,"  which  is 
almost  as  popular  a  vehicle  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  donkeys  are  made  to  do  heroic 
service.  The  jaunting-car,  in  which  passengers 
sit  back  to  back,  with  their  feet  over  the  wheels, 
IB  the  public  vehicle  of  Ireland,  and  is  used  in 
every  part  of  the  island.  There  is  today  no 
such  thing  as  the  farm  wagon  as  it  is  known  m 
the  United  States ;  and,  outside  of  the  cities, 
buggies,  traps,  and  carriages  are  unknown. 

It  was  in  the  period  of  Ireland's  growth  and 
comparative  prosperity  that  many  of  the  fine 
roads  of  the  island  were  permanently  constmcted 
of  the  stones  which  were  dug  from  the  Gelds  and 
crushed  ;  and  the  substantial  stone  walls  and 
lofty  picturesque  bridges,  which  lend  such  charm 


(The  hlgh-grado  veh 


to  modern  Irish  landscapes,  were  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  a  busy  people. 

EFFORTS   TO    RBVIVK    AND    STIHDLATK    PR08PEBITT. 

The  condition  of  stagnation  in  rural  life  has 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  brought  to 
life  many  schemes  for  the  reawakening  of  the 
old  island  to  a  conformity  with  modern  progress 
in  living.  The  Gaelic  League  was  organized  by 
the  Irisli  people  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  old  Irish,  or  Gaelic,  tongue,  as 
well  as  to  create  a  new  national  and  racial  pride 
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and  stimulate  industry.  In  many  of  the  Irish 
BchoolB  the  young  people  are  engaged  in  learn- 
iog  this  harsh,  peculiar  language  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  Irish  claim  that  this  course  will 
serve  to  give  back  to  the  Irish  the  dreams  in 
which  Irish  natnre  revels  and  on  which  Irish 
natare  thrives.  Many  practical  people  are  can- 
tending  strenuously  that  a  revival  of  Irish  senti- 
ment with  a  useless  language  will  only  serve  to 
separate  Ireland  still  further  from  all  that  is 
practical  and  progressive.  Isolation,  they  say, 
with  too  much  sentiment,  has  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  cause  of  Ireland's  undoing.  However, 
the  Qaelic  League  is  a  most  flourishing  organi- 
zation, and  is  established  in  every  section  of  the 
island.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  it  will 
accomplish. 


The  various  efforts  of  individuals  and  of 
government  boards  to  stimulate  Irish  agricul- 
ture, such  as  those  put  forth  by  the  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  Lord 
Dunraven,  have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  establishment  of  creameries,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  but  one  of  the  innovations 
made  by  these  agencies.  Scotch  fishermen,  with 
boats,  have  been  employed  to  teach  the  Irish  of 
the  west  coast  profitable  methods  of  fishing, 
technical  schools  have  been  founded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  schools  in  various  parte  of  the 
country,  and  small  markets  have  been  estab. 
lished.  for  the  sale  of  Irish  home  products. 
Hand-weaving,  spinning,  knitting,  embroider- 
ing, shirt-making,  lace-making,  and  crocheting 
have  been  developed  somewhat  within  the  past 
few  years,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions,  in 
order  to  give  the  women  of  the  homes  a  chance 
to  help  keep  away  poverty. 

With  all  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
to  restore  Ireland  to  its  rightful  agricultural  and 
industrial  position,  the  people  are  leaving  the 
country  in  thousands,  the  farms  are  becoming 
abandoned,  work  for  those  who  remain  is  be- 
coming scarcer  every  day,  and  the  outlook  for 
some  radical  change  for  the  better  is  not  en- 
couraging. 

Where  or  how  it  is  to  end  no  one  of  those 
who  are  apparently  in  a  position  to  know  seems 
to  be  able  at  this  time  to  advance  a  satisfactory 
opinion. 


THE  WORKINGS   OF  THE   IRISH   LAND   LAW. 


BY  THOMAS  W.  RUSSELL,  M.P. 

[Mr.  Raaaell,  althongh  a  Unionist  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  is  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  compuIiBory  land  purchase  and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  enactment  and  operation 
of  the  Land  Act.    In  the  present  article  he  points  out  certain  defects  in  that  measnre.— The  Editor.] 


THE  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  was 
in  every  respect  epoch-making.  It  was 
preceded  by,  and  founded  upon,  the  report  of  a 
conference  held  between  the  representatives  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Dublin.  The  Landlords' 
Convention,  the  official  representative  of  the 
landlord  party,  held  aloof  and  refused  to  join  in 
the  conference.  Typical  landlords,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Abercom,  Lord  Barrymore,  and  Colonel 
Saunderson,  refused  to  serve,  ridiculing  the 
project  as  absurd  and  quixotic.  Lord  Dunraven 
led  a  saner  section  of  landlords,  with  the  result 
that,  after  a  session  of  five  days,  the  conference 
agreed  to  a  report,  upon  which  the  government 
acted.  The  official  landlords,  seeing  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  findings  and  recognizing  their 
own  folly,  succumbed  at  once,  and  fell  in  with 
the  general  tendency  for  settlement.  Substan- 
tially, the  Act  of  1903  accepted  the  principle  of 
universal  sale  of  the  landlord's  interest  to  the 
the  occupier.  It  ignored  legal  compulsion.  But 
it  accepted  what  was  finely  called  the  principle 
of  compulsion  by  inducement.  It  placed  the 
•sum  of  £100,000,000  ($500,000,000)  at  the  dis- 
posal of  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  It  went  further, — for  it  enacted  that 
out  of  a  fund  called  the  Land  Purchase  Aid 
Fund  each  landlord  who  sold  should  receive  a 
bonus  (Latin  for  gift)  of  12  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money.  It  appointed  a  new  tribunal 
to  administer  the  act.  And  to  this  tribunal  were 
given  powers  of  re-settling  congested  districts 
by  the  purchase  of  grass  lands,  the  enlargement 
of  uneconomic  holdings,  and  the  restoration  of 
certain  evicted  tenants  where  possible.  It  was 
an  act  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  and  secure  the 
reputation  of  any  statesman.  Already  in  eight- 
een months  since  it  came  into  operation  land 
value  for  £20,000,000  ($100,000,000)  has  been 
sold  under  it.  Properly  and  reasonably  admin- 
istered, it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  problem.  Let  us  see  where  and  how 
it  has  broken  down. 

WHERE   THE    LAW   HAS    MISSED    THE   MARK. 

First :  There  has  been  a  serious  hitch  in  the 
finance  of  the  bill.  One  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling  was  the  estimate  of  the  money  required 
to  carry  the  operation  of  transferring  the  land 


from  owner  to  occupier  through.  But  an  under- 
stailding  was  arrived  at  during  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  committee  that  for  the  first  three 
years  the  outlay  should  not  exceed  five  millions 
in  each  year.  The  state  of  the  money  market 
was  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  for  the .  limita- 
tion. But,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  result  has  been 
a  serious  hitch  and  great  disappointment.  No- 
body perhaps  could  have  quite  foreseen  the  rush 
to  sell.  At  the  present  moment  agreements 
have  been  signed  for  sale  and  purchase  between 
landlord  and  tenant  representing  £20,000,000. 
The  estates  commissioners  have  received,  rough- 
ly speaking,  £11,000,000  from  the  treasury. 
They  have  paid  out  to  venders  of  land  in  or 
about  £5,000,000.  And  another  sum  approach- 
ing £5,000,000  has  been  paid  over  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  estates, — ^these  estates 
awaiting  proof  of  title.  To  meet  claims  of 
£10,000,000,  therefore,  the  commissioners  have 
£1,000,000  on  hand, — and  the  prospect  of 
a  further  loan  of  $5,000,000  this  November. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  delay  thus 
caused  has  exercised  a  most  regrettable  influence 
upon  purchase.  Landlords  very  naturally  say 
that  if  compelled  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for 
the  purchase  money  they  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage,— ^the  tenant  purchaser  only  paying  3^ 
or  3i  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  pending 
the  issue  of  the  vesting  order.  The  work  of 
agreeing  as  to  sale,  therefore,  has  been  seriously 
impeded  where  it  has  not  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  reason  of  this  hitch.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rais- 
ing of  even  £5,000,000  has  been  a  serious  matter 
for  Ireland.  A  selling  landlord  is  paid  in  cash. 
But  while  he  gets  £100  in  sovereigns,  the  dis- 
count, amounting  probably  to  the  difference  be- 
tween £87  and  £100,  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Irish  Equivalent  Grant,  an  .arrangement  which 
keeps  the  British  treasury  safe,  but  is  of  serious 
import  to  Ireland  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  things  which  have  to  be  set  right.  Some 
plan  must  be  devised  by  which  the  act  can  have 
free  and  full  scope.  This  and  other  things  be- 
ing done,  there  is  no  reason  why  ten  years  should 
not  see  the  Irish  land  problem  solved. 

Second  :  The  act  has  all  but  completely  bro- 
ken down  in  the  west.     Here,  where  its  healing 
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influence  was  most  needed,  its  failure  has  been 
most  marked.  And  for  this  breakdown  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Irish  landlord  is  wholly  to  blame. 
What  the  act  contemplated  in  this  respect  is 
quite  clear.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  Connaught  and  to  other  similar 
areas  as  to  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster.  In 
the  west  the  holdings  are  small  and  hopelessly 
uneconomic  in  their  character.  Parliament  felt, 
and  rightly  so,  that  to  make  the  occupier  of  a 
five-acre  bog  holding  an  owner  was  to  do  him  no 

?^ood.  Such  a  feat  in  statesmanship  merely 
reed  the  western  landlord  from  a  risky  security 
and  transferred  the  risk  to  the  state.  It  was, 
therefore,  enacted  that  the  large  grass  holdings 
which  abound  in  that  region, — and  which  are 
held  by  graziers  on  a  tenure  of  eleven  months, 
the  object  of  the  term  being  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tenancy,  —  should  be  bought  and 
wherever  possible  should  be  distributed  •  among 
the  small  holders,  thus  rendering  a  decent  living 
possible.  And  in  several  cases  tliis  has  been 
successfully  done  by  the  congested  districts 
board,  with  the  very  best  results.  It  was  a  big, 
bold  thing  to  attempt.  But  it  was  manifestly  the 
right  policy.  And  Mr.  Wyndham  in  passing  the 
act  justly  placed  it  in  front, — as,  perhaps,  the 
main  object  of  his  policy. 

GAUSB   OF   FAILURE    IN   THE   WESTERN   COUNTIES. 

In  considering  the  breakdown  of  the  act  at 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  passed.  The  landlords  as  a 
whole  professed  at  the  land  conference  and  in  Par- 
liament their  entire  willingness  to  sell,  provided 
they  received  a  price  equivalent  when  securely 
invested  to  their  second-term  net  income.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done  the  bonus  of  £12,000,000 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  bargain — a  clear  case  of  contract.  And 
what  the  western  landlords  have  been  guilty  of 
is  a  simple  breach  of  faith.  They  are  quite 
ready  to  sell  the  bog  holdings,  the  barren  moun- 
tain tracts  out  of  which  a  decent  living  can- 
not be  had,  demanding  for  this  wretched  land 
in  many  cases  more  than  is  being  asked  in  An- 
trim and  Down  for  the  best  land  in  these  coun- 
ties. But  the  grass  ranches  they  refuse  to  part 
with.  And  so  the  whole  plan  of  the  act, — the 
whole  scheme  for  the  re-settling  of  the  land,  and 
raising  the  station  of  the  small  holder, — has  been 
brought  to  naught.  In  this  connection  another 
difficulty  has  arisen.  When  the  western  sections 
of  the  act  were  being  passed,  Mr.  Wyndham, — 
who  was  in  grim  earnest  about  these  poor  peo- 
ple,— provided  for  the  sale  of  congested  estates 
to  the  estates  commisioners  or  to  the  congested 
districts  board.     Special  inducements  were  given 


to  sales  under  these  sections.  The  cost  of  sale 
was  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  state,  and  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  in  such  cases  to 
spend  money  upon  the  improvement  of  the  hold- 
ings. The  policy  was  excellent.  But  the  land- 
lords have  ruined  it.  They  quickly  discovered 
that  if  they  sold  to  the  estates  commissioners  the 
land  would  be  inspected  by  an  expert  valuer, 
and  its  price  would  depend  upon  its  value.  This 
was  not  their  idea  of  how  things  should  be  done. 
They  preferred  to  sell  to  the  tenant  direct,  against 
whom  they  could  use  the  screw  of  arrears  of 
rent,  and  from  whom  they  could  exact  a  higher 
price.  Hardly  a  case  of  sale  to  the  estates  com- 
missioners has  taken  place  under  these  well- 
meant  sections.     And  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  Irish  members  were  under  no  illusions 
while  the  act  was  being  passed.  IVe  warned 
Mr.  Wyndham,  and  we  cautioned  Parliament, 
that  a  breakdown  was  imminent  at  this  point. 
The  fact  is,  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  in 
all  such  cases  ought  to  have  been  frankly  given. 
But  to  mention  the  word  compulsion  to  the  then 
chief  secretary  was  to  send  him  into  a  fury.  He 
would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  the  agitation  for 
compulsion  that  had  produced  the  land  bill.  But 
the  landlords  had  bound  Mr.  Wyndham  to  re- 
sist even  its  beginnings.  And  so  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  had  his  way.  And  what  is  the 
result?'  The  big  well-to-do  farmers  of  Kildare, 
— the  men  whose  ancestors  were  brought  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  from  Scotland  after  the  famine, 
— ^have  all  bought  their  land  under  the  act,  and 
the  Leinster  estate  has  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
something  like  half  a  million  pounds  being  paid 
for  it,  including  bonus.  But  the  wretched  hold- 
ers of  small  bog  holdings  in  the  west  are  still 
left  in  their  misery,  and  even  where  there  is  a 
chance,  as  there  was  at  Cloonka,  in  County  Gal- 
way,  the  other  day,  of  relieving  a  small  number 
of  these  men.  Lord  Ashtown  stepped  in  and 
bought  the  grass  land  over  their  heads.  This  is 
the  most  serious  point  of  failure.  With  the  west 
unsettled  nothing  is  settled.  It  is  here  where 
trouble  has  always  been  born.  It  is  here  that 
land  acts  have  always  had  their  origin.  It  is 
well  to  make  an  end  of  landlordism  anywhere. 
Here  its  fell  influence  is  most  severely  felt.  Here 
the  load  must  be  lifted.  In  a  word,  both  the 
estates  commissioners  and  the  congested  districts 
board  must  have  compulsory  powers  against  men 
who  persist  in  a  whole  province  being  steeped 
in  misery,  with  the  means  of  relief  at  hand. 

But  making  every  allowance  for  shortcomings, 
nothing  can  be  surer  than  this, — ^that  the  act, 
properly  administered  by  officials  and  sensibly 
treated  by  the  people,  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
final  settlement  of  Ireland's  agrarian  problem. 


THE   PLAYGROUND   CITY. 

BY  G.   W.    HARRIS. 


ONLY  within  very  recent  years  have  the 
largest  and  moet  congested  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  come  to  realize  that  wholesome  out- 
door recreation  is  a  valuable  aid  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  good  citizens.  Not  all  of  those  aspiring 
to  be  counted  of  the  first  class  have  yet  realized 
that  fact,  and  perhaps  none  has  come  fully  to 
appreciate  just  how  valuable  such  aid  is.  But 
in  one  or  two  cities  the  era  of  tentative  experi- 
mentation has  been  fairly  passed,  and  the  light 
of  experience  is  Bpreading.  PoBsibly  some  ac- 
count, of  the  rcBulta  thus  far  observed  in  one  city 
may  help  its  spread  atill  further. 

New  York  City  has,  scattered  through  its  five 
boroughs,  157  parka,  large  and  small,  with  a  total 
area  of  7,223  acres,  which  is  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Tax  Department  (though  it  is,  of 
course,  exempt  from  taxation)  at  a  total  valua- 
tion of  *375,000,000.  And  the  men  who  admin- 
ister this  vast  estate,  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Parks,  assert  that  do  other  city  in  the 
world  does  so  much  as  New  York  to  see  that 
its  public  parks  are  enjoyed  by  its  people,  ao 
much  to  make  its  breathing-spots  attractive  and 
inviting.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  the  efforts  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  to  foster  in  the  parks  oat- 
door  sports  and  recreation  of  practically  all  kinds. 
As  long  ago  as  1S60  schoolboys  under  sixteen 
were  permitted  to  play  baseball  in  Central  Park 
on  a  single  diamond  ktd  out  specially  for  them, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  lawn  tennis  began 
to  be  played  on  the  spacious  meadows  of  that 
park.  But  it  is  only  within  the. last  decade  that 
the  old  idea  of  a  public  park  as  simply  an  in- 
closed tree  and  shrubbery  garden,  with  hand- 
some lawns  protected  by  plenty  of  "  Keep  off 
the  Grass "  signs,  has  given  place  to  the  new 
idea  that  a  great  and  crowded  city's  parks  should 
betheplaygroundsofitschildrenof  aiiages;  that 
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youth,   especially,  most  in 
need  of  fresh  air  and  whole- 
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of  scientiBcally  arranged  and  conducted  play- 
grounda  for  the  poor  children  of  the  tenement- 
houee  neighborhoods  in  certain  of  the  smaller 
parks  of  the  city.  Here  the  municipality  fosters 
games  and  sports  of  various  kinds  by  providing 
not  only  the  grounds,  with  suitable  fixtures  and 
equipment,  but  also  the  individual  implements 
necessary,  such  as  balls  of  all  kinds,  bats,  dumb- 
bells, Indian  cluba,  and  even  tennis  racquets ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  employs  a  corps  of  instruct- 
ors to  teach  the  children  how  to  play  the  various 
games  and  how  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  their 
exercises. 

GTMNASTIOB    IN   THK   CITT   PABKB. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  specially  equipped 
playgrounds  now  in  operation  in  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough, and  lour  in  Brooklyn,  besides  the  two  big 
outdoor  gymnasia  and  athletic  fields  in  Macomb's 
Dam  Park,  and  Pclham  Bay  Park  in  the  Bronx. 
They  are  doing  a  splendid  work  in  giving  these 
poor  children  good  physical  constitutions  and 
training,  in  reclaiming  them  from  evil  street  in- 
fiuences,  in  breaking  up  the  fighting  "gang" 
idea,  and  in  starting  them  on  the  road  to  good 
American  citizenship.   So  thoroughly  convinced 


of  this  is  the  city  govern- 
ment  that  the  administra- 
tion recently  appropriated 
11,300,000  for  additional 
small  playgrounds  and  ath- 
letic fields. 

The  first  playground  of 
I      the  sort  in  New  York  City 
was    opened    about    eight 
I      years    ago    in  William  H. 
!      Seward  Park,  at  Canal  and 
Jefierson   streets,    by    the 
I      Outdoor  Recreation  League. 
This  soon  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  and  success,  but 
'     five  years  passed  before  the 
idea  was  adopted   by  the 
city.     The  first  municipal 
playground  was  instituted 
in  1902,  also  in  William  U. 
Seward  Park.     Others  fol- 
lowed in  Tompkins  Square, 
Hamilton    Fish    Park    (at 
Houston  and  Willett 
streets),  East  River   Park 
(the  river  front  from  Eighty- 
fourth    to    Eighty-ninth 
Street),  John  Jay  Park  (at 
the  East  River  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Street),  a  small  park 
DBB  pjuuc  ^t'  Seventeenth  Street  and 

the  East  River,  Co rl ears 
Hook  Park,  Hudson  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Park  (between  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  streets.  First 
Avenue  and  the  Harlem  River),  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton Park  (Fifty-second  to  Fifty-fourth  Street 
and  the  North  Rivert,  and  St  Gabriel's  Park 
(between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  streets. 
First  and  Second  avenues). 

East  River,  Seventeenth  Street,  and  Hudson 
parks  contain  only  kindergarten  playgrounds 
for  girls  and  small  children.  Each  of  the  others 
has  a  large  open-air  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  for  boys,  and  a  separate  playground  for 
girls,  with  kindergarten  equipment.  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  contains  also  two  indoor  gymnasia, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  which  are  used 
throughout  the  winter.  In  Tompkins  Square  is, 
according  to  the  director,  the  best  park  play- 
ground in  the  world.  It  is  situated  ia  the  heart 
of  the  park,  with  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the 
playground.  The  outdoor  gymnasium,  which  is 
typical  for  all  these  playgrounds,  contains  hori- 
zontal bars,  two  parallel  bars,  two  horses  (the 
German  side-horse),  two  bucks,  inclined  and 
horizontal  ladders,  Sying  and  traveling  rings,  a 
running -track,  a  jumping-ground, — in  short,  a 
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complete  athletic  field,  to- 
gether with  tenois  and  b&a- 
ket-ball  courts. 


In  each  of  these  play- 
ground parks  there  have 
been  organized  baseball 
teams,  basket-ball  teams, 
tennis  teams,  and  track 
teams,  and  among  them 
there  is  keen  competition. 
Schedules  are  arranged  and 
carried  out  regularly.  The 
teams  in  one  park  challenge 
those  of  the  other  parks  and 
the  school  and  settlement- 
houseteams.  Theboyshave 
organized  clubs  of  their 
own,  and  the  pride  they 
take  in  them  is  surprising. 
They  buy  their  own  uni- 
forms, and  they  take  good 
care  of  the  park  property, 
too,  realizing  that  it  is  their 
property,  and  that  if  it  is 
stolen  or  damaged  they  are 
injured  just  that  much. 
The  aim  of  the  instmctors  "bbadt 

is  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  the  general 

mass  on  the  playground,  and  yet  develpp  teams. 
and  clubs.  The  enthusiasm  among  the  boys  for 
these  clubs  has  grown  rapidly,  and  there  is  now 
displayed  a  considerable  park  spirit. 

THE   TRANSFORUATION   OF   THB    "  GANa." 

The  work  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  use 
the  gymnasium  apparatus  properly  and  how  to 
play  the  various  games  in  all  these  parks  is  nn- 
der  the  supervision  of  Mr.  David  I.  Kelly,  di- 
rector of  city  playgrounds,  who,  in  the  three 
years  that  he  has  been  in  cliarge,  has  accom- 
plished a  remarkable  work  among  the  poor  chil- 
dren, of  the  lower  East  Side  especially,  and  suc- 
ceeded astonishingly  well  in  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos.  When  the  work  was  first  started  on 
the  lower  East  Side  the  park  would  be  fairly 
swamped  by  a  horde  of  rough  youngsters  who 
had  never  had  any  freedom  without  lawlessness, 
and  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They 
wanted  to  smash  everything  to  pieces.  They 
couldn't  keep  their  hands  ofi.  They  had  no  re- 
gard for  rules  or  regulations  of  any  kind.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  older  boys  wanted  to  do  noth- 
ing but  fight.  They  bad  been  brought  up  in  the 
street, — they  had  never  had  any  other  place  to 


(Qettlng  In  position  (or  a  race.) 

play.  Their  ideas  of  fun  were  derived  from  the 
dime  novel  and  similar  trash,  and  consisted  in 
robbing  push-cart  men  and  committing  other 
petty  depredations, — not  because  they  were  in- 
herently bad  and  wanted  to  rob,  primarily,  but 
because  th^t  was  their  idea  of  sport.  It  was  in 
some  suclf  ;way  that  the  "gang"  developed, — 
that  worst  evil  of  the  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts, which  has  made  more  criminals,  perhaps, 
than  any  otlier  one  agency, — and  many  boys, 
simply  frora  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  room 
to  work  off  their  surplus  energies,  became  crimi- 
nals. It  was  a  di£Bcult  task  at  first  to  develop 
order  and  respect  for  authority,  truth,  and  fair 
play  among  such  a.  lawless  class  ;  but  gradually 
the  boys  came  to  see  that  tlie  new  ideals  were 
better  than  the  old  ones,  and  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  play  according  to  the  rules. 

Soon  there  sprang  up  a  strong  rivalry  to 
"  make  the  team,"  and  then  to  win  contests  from 
the  teams  of  the  other  parks.  To-day  the  young- 
sters who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  spent  their 
time  on  tho  street  fighting,  brawling,  and  rob- 
bing push-cart  men  go  into  the  playground  park 
and  work  like  beavera  at  wholesome  eaercise  to 
gain  a  place  on  some  team,  and  incidentally  the 
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respect  of  their  fellows,  their  teachers,  and  the 
community.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  play- 
ground parks  the  street  "  gang  "  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  many  of  the  boys  who 
were  the  toughest  specimens  the  inatmctors  had 
to  deal  with  when  the  playgrounds  were  first 
opened  are  to-day  studying  for  the  law,  or  medi- 
cine, or  some  other  profession. 

OUTDOOR   EXKBCISE   FOB   OIBLS. 

These  municipal  playgrounds  are  of  ineetims- 
ble  benefit  to  the  girls  of  the  poorer  quarters  also. 
A  goodly  space  in  the  park  ia  set  apart  for  their 
use,  and  this  ia  equipped  with  courts  for  ten- 
nis, basketball,  tether-ball,  and  volley-ball  (all  of 
whichare  very  popular  games  with  the  girts),  with 
swings,  or  "  scups,"  of  various  sizes,  and  with  the 
maypole-like  arrangement  known  as  the  giant 
stride  ;  they  receive  instruction  in  light  gymnas- 
tics, running,  dumb-bell  exercises,  dancing  games, 
and  many  others ;  and  throughout  the  summer, 
in  tlie  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  kindergarten  and 
social  occupation  work  are  taught  to  all  the  girls 
from  four  to  fifteen  years  ot  age.  In  each  of 
the  playgrounds  there  are  sand -houses,  building- 
blocks,  and  baby-swings  for  the  smallest  chil- 
dren. In  Hamilton  Fish  Park  there  is  a  library 
and  quiet  game-room,  where  the  girls  spen<l 
many  an  enjoyable  hour.     Among  the  larger 
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girla  the  playground  is  almost  as  popular  in  win- 
tt^r  as  in  summer. — especially  in  snow-time,  when 
there  is  all  the  fun  of  building  toboggan  slides, 
Bnow-houses,  and  snow  men.  In  winter,  also, 
numeroUB  entertainments  and  parties  are  given 
in  the  playground,  and  these  are  so  enjoyable 
that  they  are  extremely  popular. 

A   CITT    aOVBBNUENT   IN    UlNIATtBB. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  boys  are  the  more  ca- 
pable of  mischief,  the  great  improvement 
wrought  in  their  condition  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  morally  is  of  prime  significance.  It 
means  not  alone  the  breaking  up  of  the  "  gang" 
idea,  which  is  in  itself  a  highly  desirable  thing, 
but  it  meftns  also  the  making  of  good  citizens, 
with  an  interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  city,  out 
of  perhaps  the  most  unpromising  material  to  be 
found  anywhere  within  its  confines. 

Such  good  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
older  playgrounds,  and  the  interest  of  the  boys 
in  seeing  that  they  were  kept  in  good  condition 
was  so  evident,  that  last  summer  the  director 
thought  that  the  organization  of  a  model  city 
government  in  miniature  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  give  the  young  athletes  a  greater  in- 
terest and  responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of 


order,  cleanliness,  and  good-fellowship  in  the 
park,  and  to  teach  them  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. The  boys  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  at  once.  So,  permission  and  a  promise  of 
cooperation  being  obtained  from  the  president 
of  the  park  board,  a  ''Playground  City"  was 
instituted  in  Hamilton  Fisli  Park.  In  July  the 
boys  held  a  convontion  and  adopted  a  city  char- 
ter, the  salient  parts  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  insure  the  Inrtberance  of  clean  athletics 
and  manly  sports,  and  the  development  of  giMMl-tellow- 
ship  among  ns,  we,  the  boys  ol  Hamilton  Fiub  Parli, 
hereby  constitnte  ourselves  tlie  "PlayKTOund  Uity," 
and  adopt  the  (oltovring  constitution  : 

The  executive  power  shall  be  ve-sted  In  a  mayor,  to 
be  elected  on  August  IS,  and  each  year  thereafter. 

The  lei^islative  power  shall  be  vested  ia  one  hoose, 
to  be  known  as  "  Council." 

The  council  o(  the  Playground  City  shall  consist  of 
a  president  and  various  cimimiHuioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Any  frequenter  of  the  playground  shall 
be  qualified  to  vot«,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  eleotion  or 
appointment  to  office. 

There  shall  be  the  following  administrative  depart- 
ments In  the  Playground  City :  department  of  police, 
department  of  street-cleaning,  department  of  athletics, 
department  of  gymnastics,  department  of  gameH,  and 
departmentof  finance. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  police  shall  be  called 
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the  commiwioner  of  police.  He  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  members  of  the  police  Torce,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  members  of  tbe  police  force  to 
cooperate  with  the  employees  of  the  department  of 
parks  in  malntalniag  order  in  the  Playgroand  City. 
CitizeoB  of  the  Playgroaad  City  guilty  ol  Infractions  of 
Ita  Inws  shall  be  suspended  from  participation  lu  the 
games  aud  sports  of  the  model  community  for  terms  to 
be  decided  by  the  athletic  iiiutructor  of  Hamittou  Fish 
Park. 

Tbe  bead  of  tbe  department  of  etreet'Cleaning  shall 
be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  street-cleaning.  He 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  members  of  the  street- 
cleaning  force,  whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to  cooperate  with 
the  employees  of  tbe  park  department  lu  removing 
paper  and  rubbish  from  the  Playground  City.  The 
commissioner  of  street-cleaning  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  clean  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  Playground  City. 

The  head  of  tbe  department  of  athletics  shall  be 
known  as  tbe  commissioner  of  athletics.  He  shall  hare 
control  of  the  athletic  department  of  the  Playground 
City,  and  shall  make  rule»  and  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  trne  sportsmanship  aod  clean  competition 
among  the  athletes  of  tbe  Playground  City. 

On  August  15  an  election  was  held  ;  and  on 
September  1  the  mayor,  president  of  council, 
coDtroller,  and  other  officers  were  inducted  into 
office,  and  the  experiment,  of  self-government  in 
the  city  playground  was  under  way.  The  mayor, 
Nathan  Kaee,  a  bright  lad  of  seventeen,  took 
oath  to  administer  the  rules  of  the  Playground 


City  to  the  best-of  hia'ability  md  In  strict  ac- 
cordance with  its  laws  and  charter.  His  inau- 
gural speech  aurpassed  the  efforts  of  many  an 
older  official  on  like  occasions.     He  said  : 

I  feel  that  in  assuming  this  office  with  which  ;oa 
have  honored  me  it  is  right  and  fitting  that  1  should 
make  some  general  conception  of  the  trust  with  which 
I  have  been  encharged.  It  will  be  iny  earnest  endeavor 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  tbe  Playground  City  for  the 
benefit  of  all  tbe  citizens.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  create 
a  fraternal  spirit  among  the  citizens  of  our  city,  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  furtherance  of  true 
sportsmanship  and  clean  athletics.  I  will  instruct  the 
heads  of  departments  as  to  my  wishes,  and  will  insist 
on  tbe  enforcement  of  the  law.  My  aim  will  always  be  " 
to  make  our  park  tbe  model  among  playgrounds. 

I  ask  those  who  supported  my  election  to  aid  me  in 
the  task  set  before  me,  but,  more  than  that,  I  ask  the 
cooperation  of  every  citizen  of  the  playground.  If  when 
'my  administration  comes  to  an  end  we  can  feel  that  we 
have  not  only  developed  in  athletics  or  gymnastics,  but 
that  we  have  also  become  better  in  every  w^y,  aud  will 
be  better  fltted  for  citizenship  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my 
earnest  endeavor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  youthful  mayor  has  kept  his  word.  His 
fellows  have  taken  pride  and  interest  in  their 
work.  And  if  the  Playground  City  in  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  continues  to  be  as  successful  as  it  has 
been  thus  far,  it  will  be  copied  in  other  parks. 
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TH®  <5dh6dAifetvennaia  Duina, '  c)f '  the  Rus-   ' 
6ian 'Empire  is  tG(  asseiribte'^not  later  than    , 
the  ■•infd<ile   of  J-aiiuaryi     The    registration  of   ' 
'elecrf^'re'^-wa&  to 'havfe '.been  completed  Ijy^  October  , 
19.    •  "Tfie^general  electi6n- is  fixed  for -the  begin-    . 
Bing'ot- Deetefeber.     As  the 'uka's^  |)1'6c'laiming    ■■ 
the  new  lawJ  6vtXy  appeared]  oti  Augtist  19y  it  is 
evident' the  Russians  have- had  vety  litttetime 
forlcTeating^^the'  machine^-  necessary   for   the 
election  of  their  fi  rst   representative '  assembly. 
There  is,-  ifede^.'  considerable  reasbn  to  believe 
that" the '"fiiihe'alfotted    is  altogether  too  short 
to    permit ^ahyihiiig'  like   a  t*eail  appeal^  to  the 
wh6re  body  of  the  nation:   .  In  Englaftd  and  in 
the  United  Stdt^s;  ^he're  the  electoral -machinery 
has  ionjg  been,  in  smooth  working  ordfer,  whete 
every  cftizen*  fa  familiar  wifh/the  principle  and 
practicfebt  representative  government,- A  period 
of  six  -weeks  "between  the  maki'ng-  up  of  the 
regist^i^  and  the  fin&l  l^alfofc'  would  -  be  "regarded   . 
as  all-  too  brief.'     Whlit^then  InuWi't'  be  where 
the  whofe  ef  the  miicbinery  hai^  to  tfe  improvised,    . 
whei^e  there  ;a*e  no'  6rgafiized  political  parties, 
and  wiiere^'the  'ra'ajoirity  of  the' electors  have  to 
be  made  acojiainted  for  the  first  time  WitJl-  the 
mysteries  .ofthie:  baHet-bpx  ?     ;      : 

In.  Cfrottt  Britarin,  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lioJ»^'46  ^piatfked  into"  8f  couple  of  islands  whose 
total' si^getficial^rea  is  less  -than  that  of  maHy  a 
Russia^ffove^nment.  -  In  the  United  States,  the 
ela%)6Aite  network!  <5f  rail  and'wi-rfe  brings  every 
elector  every 'Yiiornirig  into  touch 'with  the  late^st 
phase  of  i^^  "probleM6 "which 'Are  rfesfitved  for 
Ills  final de'cislen;' '  But  in  Russia  we  hav^  a  popu- 
latiOH  df  one>  Hundred  iand  thirty  millions  -scat- 
tered, bver- expanses  so  vast,  where  roads  and 
comihiihysktidns  are  so  primitive,  that  it  is  sijnply 
imposSiW^  i64na&6  the  Vhote  population  aware 
of- the  details  o#  th^  iitew  law  until  long  after  the 
eTeetibfi^wilibe  over.  \  '•  -  -"  :  :  : 
-  /  ATdd  ^t56^  tills-  that  the  eleotorar period  is  pre- 
oiselytliat- "between  ■  the  Indian  summer  and  the 
beginning  of^winter,  when  rural  Russia  becomes 
a  vaiMP-qiiftgihire  and  the'  widely  scattered  vil- 
lagfesf  are  lifc^^  p^tpo£lt6  ciit  off  from  cotnmunica- 
tion  with "oAe  another  by  mud.  Add  further  that 
the^e  is*bet-ween  those  electoral  units  seldom  a 
telejgrapii^litte,  never  a  telephone  ;  that  there  is 
no 'daily  or  even  weekly  postal  delivery  over 
great  weas  ;  ^hat  two-thirds  of  jthe  electors  can 
neither  read'  nor  .write,  and  that-  most  of  those 


who  can  read  are  too  poor  to  subscribe  even  to 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  reader  can  begin 
dimly  to  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
first  Russian  election  will  take  place. 

POLITICAL    OBSTACLES    IN    THE   WAY. 

The  geographical  difficulties  are  great,  but  the 
political  obstacles  are  greater  still.  Up  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  all  political  meetings  of 
any  kind  were  prohibited.  In  Russia,  nothing 
is  permitted  that  is  not  authorized,  and  the  law 
authorizing  the  formation  of  electoral  commit- 
tees and  the  arrangement  of  electoral  machinery 
was  only  published  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October 
4.  Writing,  as  I  am,  on  the  Volga,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  town  of  Varaloff,  I  am  as 
yet  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  iron- 
bound  restrictions  hitherto  placed  upon  the 
political  action  of  the  new  electors  have  been 
relaxed.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dissemi- 
nating electoral  literature  are  enormous.  No 
printer  can  strike  off  any  printed  sheet,  pam- 
phlet, or  any  description  of  printed  matter  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  local  censor,  who 
is  sometimes  a  fool  and  usually  a  somewhat 
wooden-headed  official  much  prone  to  magnify 
his  office.  It  is  quite  incredible  the  delay  thus 
occasioned.  My  address  on  "  The  Duma  from 
an  English  Point  of  View,"  which  the  Emperor 
had  read  with  approval,  could  not  be  printed  for 
general  circulation  before  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  censorship.  The  result  is  that  almost  all 
political  literature  is  circulated  by  heqtograph 
or  mimeographed  copies.  The  rigor  of  the  cen- 
sorship is  carried  to  such  lengths  that  sometimes 
the  mimeographed  copies  of  the  Emperor's  own 
speeches  are  seized  as  being  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  the  censorship.  The  newspapers  are 
all  published  under  censorship.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  obvious  that  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  electoral  literature  throughout 
Russia  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  before  the 
election  are  practically  impossible.    • 

In  my  appeal  to  the  Russian  Government  to 
allow  the  four  fundamental  liberties  as  speedily 
as  possible,  I  compared  the  Huma  without  these 
liberties  to  a  horse  without  legs.  As  the  tiome- 
ly  metaphor  helped  somewhat  to  popularize  the 
idea  of  the  close  interrelation  betwjgen  the  Duma 
and  the  four  fundamental  liberties,  it  "may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  interest. 
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It  is  eyident  that  no  horse  can  be  of  any  use  at  all 
as  a  horse,  or  even  deserves  to  be  called  a  horse  at  all, 
if  it  has  no  legs,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  replies 
declare  that  the  Duma  will  be  no  real  Duma,  because  at 
present  the  Duma  is  lying  down  and  they  cannot  see 
its  legs.  Now,  what  are  the  legs  of  the  Duma  horse 
upon  which  the  Duma  must  stand  F  It  is  clear  it  must 
have  four  legs,  otherwise  it  can  carry  no  burden,  any 
more  than  if  it  were  a  dead  horse  whose  legs  were  shot 
off  in  battle.    The  question  is  easily  answered. 

The  first  condition  of  all  popular  elections  is  that  the 
electors  should  be  free  to  come  together  to  hear  the 
views  of  candidates  and  to  discuss  the  statements  made 
at  such  meetings.  The  law,  therefore,  must  allow, 
under  clearly  stated  conditions,  the  liberty  of  meeting, 
publicly  or  privately,  under  cover  or  in  the  open  air. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  freedom  of  election,  and 
therefore  no  real  Duma.  Liberty  of  public  meeting, 
therefore,  is  the  first  leg  of  the  Duma  horse. 

But  everybody  cannot  go  to  public  meetings.  The 
information  on  political  and  electoral  questions  for  the 
majority  of  men  must  always  come  to  them  through 
the  press.  Hence,  while  it  is  necessary  that  the  press 
should  be  under  the  law,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  press  should  be  free.  If  newspapers  break  the  law, 
let  them  be  punished  by  the  courts  according  to  the  law, 
after  fair  trial  before  judges.  As  a  journalist  myself,  I 
utterly  fail  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  subject 
the  newspapers,  which  ought  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Emperor,  to  the  arbitrary  control,  of  policemen,  who 
may  have  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  the  truth  from 
reaching  the  throne.  Therefore,  I  regard  the  freedom  of 
the  press  under  the  law,— for  freedom  without  law  is  not 
liberty, but  license, — as  the  second  leg  of  the  Duma  horse. 

The  third  leg  is  liberty  of  association.  You  cannot 
conduct  an  election  without  committees.  The  govern- 
ment may,  if  it  please,  insist  that  no  association  or  com- 
mittee shall  be  formed  without  its  knowledge.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  a  free  election  unless  the  people  are 
free  to  form  whatever  associations  they  please  for  law- 
ful purposes  without  having  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
police.  This,  at  least  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
appears  to  be  elementary  common  sense.     • 

The  fourth  leg  of  the  Duma  horse  is  the  passing  of 
some  kind  of  habeas  corpus  act  which  will  secure  to 
every  subject  of  the  Emperor  that  he  shall  not  be  ar- 
rested without  warrant  or  imprisoned  without  trial. 
Otherwise,  with  what  confidence  can  any  man  speak  his 
mind  freely,  honestly,  and  without  fear  in  the  elections 
which  are  to  enable  the  nation  to  respond  with  loyal 
enthusiasm  to  the  appeal  of  the  imperial  manifesto  ? 

With  these  four  legs,  liberty  of  public  meeting, 
liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  association,  and  secur- 
ity against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  all  secured  and 
controlled  by  law,  the  Duma  will  be  able  to  bear  the 
burden  which  may  be  put  upon  its  back.  Without 
these  four  legs,  it  will  be  a  sham,  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare. 

The  government,  slow,  cumbrous,  and  reluc- 
tant, promises  new  laws,  but  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  not  be  issued  except  in  part  before 
the  elections  are  over. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  in 
constituting  the  Duma  has  done  its  utmost  to 
facilitate  the  winning  of  the  election  by  reducing 
the  number  of  electors  to  the  lowest  minimum 


that  has  ever  existed  in  any  nation.  No  one 
has  yet  ventured  to  calculate  how  many  electors 
there  will  be  on  the  register  when  the  ballot- 
box  opens.  It  will  probably  be  an  excessive 
estimate  if  we  put  the  number  at  one  hundred 
thousand,  not  including  the  peasants— one  hun- 
dred thousand  out  of  a  nation  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  I  Things  are  not,  however, 
quite  as  bad  as  these  figures  would  suggest. 
For  the  peasants,  who  form  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  are  represented  in  a 
curious,  indirect  fashion.  Every  peasant  house- 
holder has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  volost, 
or  district  assembly.  Every  ten  peasants  send 
one  of  their  number  to  the  volost.  These  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  for  three  years.  They  are 
charged  with  various  local  administrative  duties. 
All  of  them  were  elected  before  the  Duma  was 
established.  Elected  for  one  purpose,  they  are 
now  utilized  for  another,  and  they  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  to  the 
Duma.  All  figures  are  mere  guesswork,  but 
we  take  it  that  the  peasant  population  is  one 
hundred  million,  or,  say,  twenty  million  house- 
holders. These  are  represented  by  two  million 
members  of  volosts,  or  district  assemblies.  In- 
directly, therefore,  all  the  peasants  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  right  of  choosing  their  rep- 
resentatives is  not  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  peasants,  but  in  the  delegates  whom  they 
have  already  elected  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose. 

PEASANT    REPRESENTATION. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  two  million  peasants  are  to  vote  directly  for 
their  representatives  in  the  Duma.  The  system 
of  election  is  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The  choice 
of  the  people  is  ascertained  by  a  fourfold  win- 
nowing, and  as  I  have  already  explained,  the 
primary  election  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  Duma.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  peasant 
electors  are  assumed  to  have  voted  already  when 
they  elected  their  volosts  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore. The  members  of  each  volost,  or  local  dis- 
trict assembly,  have  to  elect  two  of  their  own 
members  as  their  representatives  in  the  general 
district  assembly.  This  is  the  second  stage  in 
theory,  but  the  first  in  actual  reality.  The  third 
stage  is  when  the  representatives  of  the  volosts 
in  general  district  assembly  have  to  elect  their 
representatives,  although  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber, to  the  electoral  college.  The  number  of 
those  representatives  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  district.  Not  until  the  full 
product  of  three  successive  votings  reach  the 
electoral  college  does  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  Duma  begin.     In  every  case  peasai^ts  most 
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be  chosen  by  peasants.  In  no  case  can  any 
peasant  not  belonging  to  tlie  locality  be  selected. 
Hence,  every  peasant  who  presents  himself  as  a 
duly  elected  member  at  the  doors  of  the  Duma 
must  have  been  four  several  times  elected  by  the 
peasants  of  his  village,  volost  district,  and  prov- 
ince as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them 
in  the  Duma  of  the  empire. 

But  this  process  of  getting  the  peasant  dele- 
gates into  the  electoral  college  is  only  part  of  the 
complicated  process  of  bringing  the  Duma  into 
existence.  There  are  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity entitled  to  vote  besides  the  peasants,  and 
the  electoral  college  of  the  province  is  supposed 
to  represent  all  classes.  It  will  be  the  easiest 
way  to  explain  the  electoral  law  of  the  Russian 
Empire  if  I  take  as  a  sample  the  province  of 
Samara,  upon  the  Volga,  where  I  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days.  It  has  an  area  of  38,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  2,750,000.  That  is 
to  say,  it  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  area 
and  population  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  con- 
tains only  one  town,  that  of  Samara,  large  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  separate  representation  in  the 
Duma.  Of  the  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma,  thirteen  are  allotted  to  the 
province  of  Samara,  one  for  the  town,  the  other 
twelve  for  the  country  districts,  in  which  the 
small  towns  are  merged.  This  gives  one  mem- 
ber to  120,000  population  in  the  town,  and  one 
member  to  every  240,000  in  the  province.  The 
electoral  college  of  the  province  of  Samara,  which 
has  to  return  twelve  members  to  the  Duma,  is 
constituted  as  follows  : 


Province  of 
Samara. 

Total 
electors 

in 
college. 

Peas- 
ants. 

Land- 
own- 
ers. 

Town». 
folk, 
etc. 

Acreage 
qualifying 

landown- 
er to  vote. 

First  Dist..... 
Second  Dist... 
Third  Dist.... 
Fourth  Dist... 

Fifth  Dist 

Sixth  Dist.... 
Seventh  Dist. 

17 
20 
28 
34 
83 
29 
19 

9 
7 
16 
17 
17 
17 
11 

4 

3 
9 

9 

10 

8 

5 

4 
10 
3 
8 
6 
4 
3 

810 
946 
945 
945 
'1,250 
1,476 
070 

180 

94 

48 

38 

When  the  college  comes  together,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  peasants,  voting  sep- 
arately, to  select  their  own  member  out  of  their 
own  number.  Having  done  this,  they  then  join 
the  rest  of  the  college  and  vote  equally  with 
them  for  the  remaining  eleven  members.  These 
members  must  be  chosen  from  the  members  of 
the  college.  Any  of  them  or  all  of  them  may 
be  peasants,  landowners,  or  townsfolk,  as  the 
majority  may  prefer.  As  the  peasants  in  Sa- 
mara and  in  many  other  provinces  are  in  a  ma- 


jority of  94  to  86  over  all  the  other  members  of 
the  college,  they  would  have  no  trouble  in  mo- 
nopolizing the  representation.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  this  will  be  done.  The  peasant  is 
shy,  unaccustomed  to  political  adventures,  and 
at  first,  at  any  rate,  he  is  likely  to  content  him- 
self with  voting  for  the  most  popular  landowner 
or  the  most  active  townsman  with  whom  he 
does  business. 

OTHER   GLASSES    PARTICIPATINO. 

The  landowners,  who  include  owners  of  real 
estate,  whether  of  mines  or  of  houses,  are  elect- 
ed by  electoral  committees  of  their  respective 
districts.  These  electoral  committees  of  a  dis- 
trict, which  are  charged  with  the  election  of 
members  to  the  electoral  college  of  the  prov- 
ince, are  composed  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  The  larger 
landowners ;  (2)  representatives  of  the  smaller 
landowners ;  (3)  the  larger  mine-owners ;  (4) 
representatives  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  and 
owners  of  real  estate  (other  than  places  of  busi- 
ness and  of  industry)  to  the  value  of  |7,500  ; 
and  (5)  the  clergy  and  monks  possessing  Church 
lands.  These  electoral  committees  are  summoned 
and  presided  over  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  district  or  his  deputy.  They  choose 
out  of  their  number,  voting  by  ballot,  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  allotted  them  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

The  electoral  committees  of  the  smaller  towns 
not  directly  represented  in  the  Duma  are  con- 
stituted as  follows  :  (1)  Landowners  with  prop- 
erty rated  at  $750  ;  (2)  owners  of  shops  and 
places  of  business  paying  the  industrial  tax  ; 
(3)  shopkeepers,  men  of  business,  and  others. 

The  members  of  the  various  electoral  com- 
mittees having  chosen  their  representatives  in 
the  electoral  college,  the  election  will  tlien  take 
place.  The  peasant  members  having  elected 
their  special  representative,  the  whole  college 
will  proceed  to  elect  the  other  members  allotted 
to  that  government.  The  voting  is  by  ballot, 
and  in  cases  where  the  candidates  receive  an 
equal  number  of  votes  the  decision  is  taken  by 
casting  lots.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  either  by 
balls  or  by  secret  voting  papers. 

The  validity  of  the  elections  is  decided,  not 
by  the  Duma  itself,  but  by  a  special  electoral 
machinery  of  commissions,  from  which  appeal 
can  be  taken,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  Senate.   ' 

The  result  of  the  first  election  will  be  awaited 
with  eager  curiosity.  Whatever  the  result  may 
be,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  real  gauge  of 
the  opinion  of  the  nation.  The  f  rancliise  is  so 
restricted  that  many  of  the  most  capable  Rus- 
sians are  excluded. 
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WITHOUT  minimizing  for  a  moment  the 
splendor  of  Japanese  victories  on  land 
and  sea,  at  Mukden,  Port  Arthur,  Liao-Yang,  or 
with  Togo  off  Tsushima,  in  the  Korean  Straits 
(and  two  of  these  battles  are  among  the  blood- 
iest in  history),  I  yet  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
Japan's  greatest  conquests  have  been  in  the 
humanities  of  war,  in  the  stopping  of  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  life  by  preventable  diseases.  This 
dreadful  ani  unnecessary  waste  of  life,  espe- 
cially in  conflicts  between  so-called  civilized  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly 
propositions  of  the  age.  The  Japanese  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  it.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  in  every  great  campaign  an 
army  faces  two  enemies.  First,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  opposing  foe,  with  their  various  machine* 
of  human  destruction,  which  must  be  met  in  open 
battle  ;  and,.second,  the  hidden  foe,  always  found 
lurking  in  every  camp — the  grim  specter  ever 
present  that  gathers  its  victims  while  the  soldier 
slumbers  in  hospital,  barracks,  or  bivouac,  the 
far  greater  and  silent  foe,  disease.  Of  these 
two  enemies,  the  history  of  warfare  for  centuries 
has  shown  that  the  first,  or  open  enemy  kills 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  in  the 
conflict,  while  the  second,  or  silent  enemy  kills 
the  80  per  cent. 

BAVAGES    OF   DISEASE    IN    FOBMEB   WARS. 

Lpngmore's  tables,  which  are  accepted  as  the 
most  reliable  statistics  'of  war,  and  which  are 
based  on  the  records  of  battles  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  show  that  there  has  rarely  been 
a  conflict  of  any  great  duration  in  which  at  least 
four  men  have  not  perished  from  disease  for 
every  one  from  bullets.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  80,000  men  died  from  disease  and  20,000 
from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  campaign,  it  is 
asserted  on  eminent  French  authority  that  in  six 
months  the  allied  forces  lost  50,000  soldiers  from 
disease  and  only  2,000  from  casualties..  In  the 
French  campaign  in  Madagascar,  in  1894,  of  the 
14,000  men  sent  to  the  front  29  were  killed  in  ac- 
tion and  7,000  from  disease,  most  of  which  was 
preventable.  In  our  Spanish-American  War,  in 
1898,  in  a  campaign  the  actual  hostilities  of  which 


lasted  six  weeks,  the  deaths  from  casualties,  as 
given  me  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the  United 
States  army,  last  week,  were  293,  while  those 
from  disease  amounted  to  3,681,  or  nearly  14  to  1. 

japan's  insignificant  losses  fbom  disease. 

Compare  these  frightful  figures  with  the  rec- 
ord of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick  in  the  Japanese 
army  from  February,  1904,  to  May,  1905,  as 
furnished  me  by  Minister  of  War  General  Te- 
rauchi,  in  Tokio,  in  August  last.  There  were 
killed  on  the  field  43,892,  or  7.32  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  army  in  the  field  ;  there  were  wounded 
145,527,  or  24.27  per  cent. ;  there  died  of  wounds 
9,054,  or  1.51  per  cent.  ;  there  died  from  sick- 
ness and  disease,  including  contagious  cases, 
1  l,992,or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  army.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  casual- 
ties and  wounds  amounted  to  52,946,  or  nearly  9 
per  cent,  of  the  army,  while  the  total  deaths  from 
sickness  amounted  to  11,992,  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  army.  This  record  is  unparalleled  and  un- 
approached  in  the  history  of  warfare.  How  did 
the  Japanese  accomplish  it  ?  In  three  preemi- 
nently fundamental  ways.  First,  thorough  prep- 
aration and  organization  for  war,  such  as  was 
never  before  made  in  history  ;  second,  through 
the  simple,  non-irritating,  easily  digested  ration 
furnished  the  troops  ;  and  third,  because  of  the 
brilliant  part  played  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  application  of  practical 
sanitation  and  the  stamping  out  of  preventable 
disease  in  the  army,  thereby  saving  its  great 
hosts  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  war,  the  de- 
feating of  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

PBEVENTION   BATHEB   THAN   OTJBE. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  her  war  with  China^  Japan's 
losses  from  disease  were  far  greater  than  from 
casualties,  and  her  authorities  recognized  that  if 
they  were  to  engage  with  an  antagonist  of  the 
strength,  prestige,  and  enormous  resources  of 
Russia,  this  great  loss  from  preventable  causes 
must  be  overcome.  With  this  aim  in  view,  and 
untrammeled  by  the  traditions  of  other  lands, 
she  sent  her  students  all  over  the  world  to  study 
the  army  systems  in  vogue  in  so-called  civilized 
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countries.  With  the  knowledge  thus  garnered 
she  evolved  a  svstem  of  her  own,  based  on  the 
practices  in  vogue  in 'Germany,  but  greatly 
modified,  and  the  motto  of  which  might  have 
^  been,  Prevention,  not  Treatment.  She  organized 
her  medical  department  on  broad,  generous 
lines,  and  gave  its  representatives  the  rank  and 
power  their  great  responsibilities  merited,  rec- 
ognizing that  they  had  to  deal  .with  a  foe  which 
history  has  shown  has  killed  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  in  other  wars.  She  even  had  the 
temerity  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  American 
or  an  English  army  oflBcial)  to  grade  her  medical 
men  as  high  as  the  officers  of  the  line,  who  com- 
bat the  enemy  who  kills  only  20  per  cent., 
and  to  accord  them  equal  authority,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  emergency  of  battle,  when  all  au- 
thority devolves,  as  it  sliould,  on  the  oflBcers  of 
the  line.  In  her  home  land  she  organized  the 
most  splendid  system  of  hospitals  that  has  ever 
been  devised  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  with  her  army  at  the  front  she 
put  into  execution  the  most  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive system  of  sanitation  that  has  ever  been 
practised  in  war. 

AN    AMPLE    HOSPITAL    PROVISION. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  house,  scientifically  treat,  and  tenderly 
care  for  25,000  wounded  in  Japan  alone,  and  as 
the  war  progressed  the  hospital  capacity  was 
rapidly  increased,  so  that  one  and  one-half  years 
after  its  commencement,  or  on  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1905,  the  twelve  military  home  hospitals 
possessed  a  normal  capacity  of  58,261.  That 
this  great  number  did  not  prove  overprepared- 
ness  was  demonstrated  after  the  battle  of  Muk- 
den, when  the  total  extraordinary  hospital 
capacity  of  some  80,000  beds,  secured  by  crowd- 
ing together,  was  taxed  almost  to  its  limits  by 
the  shattered  phalanxes  which  poured  in  by 
thousands  from  every  transport.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  military  authorities  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  war  would  have  developed  the 
greatest  recorded  battles  of  the  world,  with  un- 
paralleled movements  of  fighting  soldiers,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  men  by  wounds  so  tremendous  that 
even  the  spectator  on  the  battlefield  fortd- 
nately  fails  to  grasp  the  overwhelming  horror. 
"Whether  the  medical  department  prepared  this 
immense  hospital  system  for  disease  or  bullets  is 
of  little  importance  ;  the  fact  being,  howevet, 
that  when  the  ghastly  cortege  from  Mukden  did 
arrive  in  Japan,  in  April,  there  was  hospital 
room  for  every  disabled  man  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands,  and  instant  medical  attendance 
and  care  and  nursing  ready  and  waiting  for 
opportunities  of  service. 


THE    MICROSCOPE    SUPERSEDES   THE    SCALPEL. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Second  Imperial  Army,  on  the  Mongolian 
frontier,  commanded  by  General  Oku,  and  the 
busiest  instrument  seen  during  my  stay  this 
year,  as  last,  was  not  the  Murata  rifle,  but  the 
monocular  microscope.  My  opportunities  for 
observation  were  unexcelled,  as  the  imperial 
government,  in  its  extreme  courtesy,  accorded 
me  all  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  medical  attachi, 
and  weeks  were  spent  in  the  military  hospitals 
of  Japan  prior  and  subsequent  to  my  visit  to  the 
front.  The  war  has  taught  many  lessons  and 
destroyed  many  ideals  in  matters  military  as 
well  as  surgical,  where  in  the  latter  case  the 
heretofore  accepted  idea  of  the  duties  of  the 
military  surgeon  has  been  shown  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  where  asepsis  and  antisepsis  have 
relegated  the  use  of  the  scalpel  to  comparative 
obscurity,  and  where  it  has  been  demonstrated* 
most  conclusively  that  the  preserv.ation*  of  thfe 
army  by  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the  sur- 
geon's duty,  first,  last,  and  nearly  all 'the  tin;ie.*  ' 

In  surgical  technique  or  in  the  treatmentof  the 
wounded  and  sick,  the  Japanese  have  taught  thB 
foreigner  comparatively  little,  but  in  the  fi^lS 
of  sanitary  science  and  dietetics  they  have  dem-  - 
onstrated  as  has  never  been  done  before  thaJt 
preventable  diseases  are  preventable,  and  that 
the  grim  specter  which  lingers  in  every  b4rrac£, 
tent,  and  bivouac,  and  which  in  the  great  wars 
of  history  has  been  responsible  for  eighty  put  di 
every  one  hundred  irecorded  deaths/ can  be  cod- 
trolled.  They  have  demonstrated  that  the  grefl(t : 
incubus  of  an  army  in  the  field,  flie  ^pfesends 
of  crowded  hospitals,  and  the 'large  and  expen- 
sive impedimenta  necessary  to  equip  ond'coii-.' 
duct  them,  can  to  a  large  extent  be  elimiinated. 
They  have  preserved  their  armies  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  whicli  armies  are  enlisted — ;the 
killing  and  conquering  of  an  open  enemy  in  thb 
field,  instead  of  haritigiour-fifths 'of  its  moi^- 
tality  victims  of  the  Silent  foe.  •  It.  fsf  against 
this  dreadful  scourge,  this*  rieedles6'  sSacrifice;  that 
the  Japanese  have' made  their  hardest  Wht'  and 
won  their  most  signal  victories, ^vict'otres  that 
will  redound  more  to  their  credit  than  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Muscovite  aggressor. 

THE   QUESTION    BEFORE    OUR    CQl^GRESS.     ^  .   .     ' 

When  contemplating  these'  splendid  figures-, 
that  have  just  been  stated^p-S 2,^^46  deaths  from  f 
casualties  to  11,992  from  disease,' or' inoi-e  tK'ah 
four  deaths  from  bullets  to  one  from  disease, 
instead  of  four  from  disease  to  one  from  bullets, 
as  are  shown  in  Longmore's  tables,  or  fourteen 
men  from  disease  to  one  from  bullets,  as  was 
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shown  in  the  Spanish -American  War, — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  appreciate  the 
grave  crisis  which  will  arise  in  our  army,  unless 
radical  reforms  are  instituted,  should  this  coun- 
try become  involved  in  another  war.  A  bill  will 
be  introduced  at  its  next  session  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  army.  It  failed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion because  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  many  of  his  colleagues,  re- 
garded it  as  a  "  graft "  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  could  not  be  brought  to  see  wherein  it 
benefited  the  interests  or  safeguarded  the  health 
of  the  men  who  did  the  fighting,  and  in  this  con- 
clusion I  believe  they  were  perfectly  right,  be- 
cause it  was  hopelessly  defective  in  essential 
features. 

SANITATION   AT    PANAMA. 

There  is  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army  was  originally  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  fighting  unit,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  existing  system  is  to  ignore  the 
necessities  of  the  man  who  pulls  the  trigger, 
and,  as  interpreted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  to  subordinate  its  interests  to 
political  preferment  and  personal  advancement. 
If  convinced  of  the  necessity.  Congress  undoubt; 
edly  would  promptly  grant  all  required  appro- 
priations, but  under  the  existing  system  it  can 
see  no  reason  for  further  advances.  If  in  the 
new  bill  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  medi- 
cal department  were  advocated,  elevating  its 
dignity  and  standing,  and  jvherein  it  was  given 
the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  its  orders,  as 
is  the  case  with  line  officers,  then  indeed  I 
believe  Congress  would  gladly  indorse  it.  We 
would  then  see  no  more  such  humiliating  spec- 
tacles as  were  witnessed  in  the  Spanish  War,  or 
more  recently  at  Panama,  where  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  medi- 
cal corps,  Colonel  Gorgas,  were  ignored  by  a 
commission  principally  composed  of  staff  officers, 
with  the  consequence  of  neglected  sanitation, 
resulting  in  a  costly  epidemic  and  the  ultimate 
downfall  and  disbandment  of  the  commission 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  canal  and  the  loss  of  interest  on 
the  sixty-million-dollar  investment  for  nearly  a 
year, — an  amount  of  money  that  would  have  run 
the  entire  medical  department  of  the  army  for 
years.  The  new  Panama  commission  promptly 
indorsed  the  findings  of  Colonel  Gorgas,  and  the 
only  reason  he  did  not  repeat  on  the  Isthmus  his 


splendid  record  of  sanitary  reform  made  in 
Havana  was  because  he  was  a  victim  of  this 
damnable  system. 

WHERE    RED    TAPE    IS    DANGEROUS. 

Every  department  of  the  United  States  army 
is  automatons  excepting  the  medical  depart- 
ment. The  officer  of  ordnance,  of  cavalry,  of  in- 
fantry, or  even  of  the  signal  service,  can  issue 
his  orders  and  have  them  executed.  Not  so 
with  the  medical  officer.  He  can  merely  submit 
recommendations  or  suggestions  to  the  line 
officer,  who  may  accept  them  or  not,  as  pleases 
his  fancy.  How  this  •  worked  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  we  all  well  remember.  When 
the  hospitals  in  Manila  were  overcrowded  with 
patients  (and  I  was  there  at  the  time)  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  assistants,  and  the  chief 
surgeon  submitted  a  recommendation  to  the 
major-general  commanding  to  the  effect  that  a 
cablegram  should  be  sent  to  Washington 're- 
questing fifty  additional  medical  officers  and 
two  hundred  nurses,  this  major-general  cen- 
sored the  dispatch  and  refused  to  send  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
would  infer  that  he  did  not  have  <<  the  situation 
well  in  hand."  Later,  the  chief  surgeon  did 
send  a  message  to  the  surgeon.general  at  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  military  channels,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  desperate  situation  and  the 
immediate  need  of  help.  But  this  help  did  not 
arrive  until  long  after  taps  had  sounded  the 
requiem  of  many  a  poor  victim  who»  had  proper 
precautions  been  taken,  might  have  been  saved. 

As  stated  in  my  address  before  the  military 
surgeons  at  Detroit,  on  September  28,  "until 
the  line  and  staff  officer  of  the  American  army 
is  taught  the  necessity  of  sanitation  and  the 
medical  officer  is  given  rank  and  authority  to 
enforce  it,  our  medical  department  must  remain 
a  humiliating  failure.  Its  continuance  under 
present  conditions  is  no  less  than  an  evidence  of 
national  imbecility."  Until  the  medical  officer 
is  given  the  rank  and  power  to  enforce  his  orders 
relative  to  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  control  of 
dietary,  and  is  made  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  instead  of  to  the  line  officer  in 
command,  there  will  be  no  improvement.  While 
there  are  notable  and  brilliant  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  tendency 
of  the  existing  system  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  individual  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  time  he  has  been  in  the 
service. 
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AT  Sasebo,  on  February  6,  1904,  all  was  in 
readiness  aboard  our  united  squadrons. 
We  were  to  sail  that  day.  For  war  with  Russia 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  I  sum- 
moned the  surgeons  of  the  entire  fleet  to  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Mikasa  and  talked  to  them 
about  the  treatment  they  were  to  apply  to  the 
wounded  in  the  coming  struggle.  In  the  course 
of  my  brief  address  I  directed  them  to  make 
use  of  the  aseptic  method  instead  of  the 
antiseptic  method,  which  had  been  employed 
during  the  war  with  China,  ten  years  before. 
Instead  of  fighting  disease  germs  after  they 
had  entered  the  body,  we  would  devote  all 
our  resources  to  preventing  their  entrance.  I 
advised  the  surgeons  also  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  all  serious  and 
complicated  surgical  operations,  such  as  ampu- 
tations, aboard  the  ships,  and  especially  during 
action.  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  trans- 
ferring our  wounded  to  the  hospital  ships  as 
soon  as  an  action  was  over.  The  aseptic  method 
had  never  been  used  in  our  navy.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  innovation  was  upon  my  shoulders. 
Naturally,  I  was  very  anxious,  and  very  natu- 
rally the  story  of  the  happy  working  of  the  new 
methods  has  brought  to  me  satisfaction  beyond 
words. 

JAPAN    DISCLAIMS    NOVELTY. 

In  our  aseptic  methods  the  world  would  find 
nothing  new.  We  have  simply  been  the  first  to 
put  them  into  practice  in  war.  All  our  dressing- 
materials  were  sterilized  by  steam.  Our  surgi- 
cal instruments  were  boiled  in  soda-water.  Our 
surgeons  washed  their  hands  in  sterilized  water. 
We  washed  the  skin  around  the  wound  with 
sterilized  water,  with  soap  applied  by  a  brush. 
After  that,  a  solution  of  sublimate  was  used  ; 
then  we  washed  the  wound  once  again  with 
sterilized  water.  When  the  wound  did  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  soap  and  water,  unhydrated  alco- 
hol was  used. 

You  see,  then,  we  have  done  nothing  out  of 
the  way — nothing  new.  Every  day,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  the  same  methods  are 
being  used.  In  other  matters  of  hygiene,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
our  men  by  methods  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
medical   world.     Take   the   instructions  which 


our  surgeons  issue  to  the  men  and  compare 
them  with  those  issued  to  the  Western  seamen 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  one  difference  be- 
tween them  is  the  difference  between  the  Nippon 
language  and  the  languages  of  the  West.  You 
may  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  a  few 
features  new  to  the  practitioners  of  the  West 
and  which  we  used  to  better  advantage  because 
of  the  peculiarities  of  diet  and  of  race.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  this  country  I  am  told  that  the 
results  we  have  attained  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  have  never  been  surpassed,  never  been 
equaled,  and  are,  in  fact,  far  beyond  anything 
known  to  the  military  surgery  of  the  West. 
The  simple  mode  of  life,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
diet  of  our  men, — to  these  some  of  the  Western 
people  have  ascribed  the  reason  of  the  satisfac- 
tory results  we  have  seen.  There  is,  however, 
really  more  fancy  than  fact  in  this  diagnosis  of 
the  case.  Aboard  our  ships  we  have  treated 
some  three  hundred  Russian  wounded,  and  the 
results  have  been  the  same  as  with  our  own  men. 
Most  certainly  there  was  no  miracle.  It  may 
be, — and  permit  me  to  say  that  this  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  me,- — after  all,  an  old,  old  tale. 
To  know  is  one  thing,  and  to  act  out,  live  out, 
in  the  life  of  every  day  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  West  knows  quite  as  much  of  the  matter 
as  we  of  the  East  have  learned.  In  knowledge, 
the  disciple  is  not  greater  than  his  master.  Not 
in  the  brains  and  the  understandings  of  the 
methods  does  the  difference  seem  to  lie,  but  in 
the  will  and  the  hands  of  men  and  surgeons 
to  do. 

NO   PLACE   FOR    MOCK   HEROICS  IN  A  NAVAL  ACTION. 

Seated  around  a  table  in  the  quiet  of  the  days 
of  peace,  naval  surgeons  the  world  over  have 
permitted  themselves  the  luxury  of  becoming 
wise  as  to  what  one,  should  do  for  the  wounded 
while  the  shells  are  raining  and  the  guns  speak- 
ing. Some  would  have  you  rush  to  the  men  as 
they  fall  and  apply  the  healing  art,  there  beside 
the  exploded  shell  one  or  many  of  whose  frag- 
ments have  been  cruel  to  the  mefi.  That  is  a 
splendid  picture  in  an  heroic  war  romance  ;  but 
it  could  not  be  found  on  a  fighting  ship  in  the 
thick  of  action.  If  you  insist  on  doing  this  and 
many  other  heroic  deeds,  the  Actual  State  of 
Things,  which  has  an  eloquence  of  its  own,  will 
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bring  to  bear  upon  you  many  powerful  arguments,  . 
that  you  may  see  ;blie  folly.  o£  yojjr^wigdom.,  .  , 

Consider  for.  at  moment.'  Jn^dur  nav.y,  6v6n/ 
aboard  a  battleship,  there  are  only  three  surgeons. 
They  can  heroically  rush  to  , three  men.  jn' Tdis" 
tress.  What  are  they  going  to  <Jq  for  a  hundred 
voices  calling  for  their  services  at  fhe  samd  point ' 
of  time  ?  ,  In  the  days  of  peace,  the  surgeons  of 
the  Nippon  haSrj  devbte'itiany  hours  regularl}^ 
every  Veek  to  the'^irk  of  training  the  men 
aboard  the  ships  in  th^  Art  of  bandaging  wounds; 
in  the  "prev^iitiott  and  stoppage  of  bleeding,  and 
in  the  ti'aWpbrt'.ot' wou^fldedmen.  Clerks,  rig- 
gefs,  'seWant^,  bandsman,'  and  'fire-brigade  men 
foi-nfi  tWfitst'tind  the  principkl' division  in  this 
work:    .NoW,  these  m6n.  ire  trained  in  first-aid 


wprk  "  afc(Jording  to 
Stationed  ambulance,paVti<^8  with  -first-aid  dress- 
ings at  Several  points' on*  tlie  upper  and  maid 
decks  Of  .'the^  iiti-asa.'  We  told'  those  men  to 
rush"  do  the.  founded  whenever  they  fell,  dress 
their  wbUnds  Sri  the  spot,  and  carry  them  below 
upon  stretchers.  .  ^V^e  '^  thought  that  the  plan 
would  work  out  bea-utlhiily-  '  We  paid  for  this 
romantic  notion  with  thrf  instant  death  oi  seven 
of  the  ambulance  tnen,^killed  in  their  work  of 
dressing  the  wounds^ -^and  seven  more  wounded 
in  the  same '  work:  *  In  thiat '  action  the  Mikasa 
was  tiie  tai^get  of  ^lie 'Russian  guns,  and  it  was 
Russian  shells  that  blew 'our  school  notions  into 
f  raiihents.  Only  abopt  one"third  of  our  wounded 
had  deceived  the  'first:afd  dressing' before  they 
were  taken  down  to  the  sui!gery.  '  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  caseis  the  wounded  were  picked  up  by 
their  comrades  .as  they  fell  and  carried,  not  on 
stretchers,  but  on  the  back&  or  in  the  arms  of 
thfeir  iriends.  .  .    '    ?       . 

.     ^DVANT^OE    QF    TWO)  SltROERlES   ABOARD    SHIP. 

Through  the  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  across 
the  same  happy  table,  iu  the  piping  times  of 
peace  people  do  not  always  approve  of  having 
two  surgeries  aboard  a  ship.  Nevertheless,  on 
every  warship,  from  a^  battleship  to  a  destroyer, 
it  is  importint,  almost  imperative,  to  have  two 
surgeries  at  least.  *<  In  the  case  of  a  small 
cruiser  or  a  destroyer,  where  there  is  only  one 
surgeon,'  what  is  he  to  do  with  two  surgeries  ?  " 
tliey  would  $ay:  All  that  I  can  say  in  answer 
is  that  t}ie  critics  onglit  to  have  been  on  board 
of  tW  Mikasa' tAxxiiAg  the  battle  of  the  Nip- 
pon Sea  and  ee^en  what  a  Russian  shell  did  to 
one  of ' pur  surgeries/  .It  certainly  does  not  take 
a  prophet  to  '.sde  rwhat  confusion,  what  waste 
of  labot,  and  what  loss  of  time  would  have  re- 
sulted   from   its   destruction   had  we    not  had 


another  to  take  its  place.  It  is  not  a  rare  bap- 
peni;ig^,thQ  yisitjoi  ^  ^elllo  a  surgery  and 
sickvbettbs.  .Auoacd  the  same  Mikasa^  in  one 
of  the  other  battles  of  the  war,  a  shell  wrecked 
^^henj  sipkS)erths.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
surgeons  of  the  Nippon  navy  had  learned  the 
lessoii  in^this  matter  long  before  the  battles  of 
the  present  war..  When  our  ships  fought  against 
the  Chinese,,  in  the  war  of  1894-95,  there  Was 
oprly  one  surgery  aboard  our  ship,  the  Hiyei.  A 
shell  e^cplod^d  in  it.  The  Hiyei  suffered  so'  se- 
verel)r  that  the  result  was  simply  appalling:  " 

•        -  -      .    • 

LOCATION    AND    PROTECTION    OF    SURGERIES.    .. 

The  location  of  the  ship's  surgery  is  a  vital 
matter.  The  ideal  place  is  somewhere  below 
the  water  line,  furnished  with  proper  apparatus 
for  coiiveyance  and  for  ventilation.  Th6  only 
way  to  have  such  a  surgery  is  to  provide  for  it 
at  the  time  of  building.  It  is  a  difficult  matter, 
however,  even  then.  You  must  always  remem^ 
ber  that  the  prime  end  and  aim  of  a  man-6f-5i^r 
is  to  fight,  and  fighting  is  a  rather  far  cry'fi^m 
the  gentle  art  of  healing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  a  single  ship  in  the  imperial  navy  of  Nippon 
has  its  surgeries  ideally  placed.  On  a  few  .'Rus- 
sian ships  we  captured,  however,  I  saw  them 
thus  happily  placed. 

In  an  unprotected  cruiser,  one  portion  is  prac- 
tically as  safe  as  another  ;  it  is  all  exposed.  It 
would  be  wise  to  take  every  precaution  •  fbr 
the  protection  of  the  surgery  in  sucli  a'case. 
Canvas  screens  and  mantlets  serve  admirably 
in  protecting  the  surgery  from  the  fragrnents  of 
shells.  Near  Port  Arthur,  our  gunboat,  Ohokai, 
once  assisted  and  covered  our  land  forces.  A 
shell  entered  close  to  the.  cabin  whic^  was  then 
used  as  her  surgery,  and  exploded.  But  jihe 
surgery  was  kept  quite  free  from  XHe  fragi^ents 
of  the  shell,  because  of  the  screens-.    '  •  ' 

UP-TO-DATK  EQUIPMENT.  .    , 

Steam  sterilizers,  buckets  for  soiled  materials, 
ice-boxes,  are  regulation  equipment  for  a  surgery*. 
We  have  found  it  convenient  to  kdd  to  the' 'list 
a  large  pair  of  tailors'  shears.  You  will  be  grate- 
ful for  these  when  you  have  to  cut  off  the  clothes 
of  the  wounded.  As  for  an  operating-table,  one 
can  improvise  it  out  of  chests,  which  are  found 
in  numbers  aboard  a  ship.  Jugs  with  l6ng  nar- 
row spouts  filled  with  watfer  also  never  fail  to 
win  the  gratitude  of  the  wounded:  •  Tubes*  for 
sucking  are  too  slow  for  the  eager  and.pardhed 
lips,  and  so  also  are  tunibfers.^  l^eady-lfiade 
splints  of  many  kinds  aiid  in^  number  wbuld  as- 
sist a  surgeon  materially. '  -Feneist^ated  ^iUc^plAte 
splints  are  useful  also.  'With  -^th«m  it -is  always 
wise  to  have  beside  you  a  pair  of  stout  nippers 
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to  Gfii  tdiem^o  shape^  as  «  blacksmith  might  Jiot , 
a&^wet  your  cati  any  toq  -soon  in  jLhe  heat  of  a. 
battle.  Cotton, rollers  six  or  seven  inches  wide, . 
three  or  lour  phanges  of  ,operating-<;lothes  for  a  . 
surgeon,  and  a' transfusion  apparatus  of  salt  solu- 
tion! are  good  things  to  have: 

:  INVASIONS   OF   t)i8KA8JS,  *. 

Thdre  is  nothing  striking  or  special  in  our 
sanitary  arrangements  in  war  time.  Infectious 
andn^enereal  diseases  are  the  two  enemies  which 
gnaV  at-  the  very  root  of  the  fighting  eflBciency 
of  a  navy.  Naturally,  they  receive  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  surgeon.  We  saw  a 
traii^sient  appearance  of  dysentery  among  our 
men  in  front  of  Port  Arthur  during  August  and 
September  of  1 904.  The  total  number  of  ca^es  of 
dysentery  in  the  entiria  fleet  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  June,  I'OOS,  amounted  to  151.  I  think 
flies  were  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  disease. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out.  Whenever 
the  ships  of  our  fleet  came  in  touch  with  col- 
liers, the  pests  came  aboard  in  spite  of  any  and 
everything  we  could  do.  Whenever  boats  were 
sent  out  to  examine  Chinese  junks,  they  invari- 
ably brought  back  to  the  ships  formidable  armies 
of  flies. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  June,  1905, 
was  241,  which  shows  that  there  was  no  special 
inweave  during  ihe  war  period.    We  had  only  a 
f^W  cases  at  one  time,  and  therefore  were  sure 
tliat  the  morbid  germs  came  from  without,  not 
from  within.     Cases  of  enteric  fever  will  breiak 
out,  now  and  then,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  spite' 
'of  every  precaution.     And  we  are  happy  in  see- 
ing t})at  throughput  the  war  period  there  was  no. 
spepia}  increase  in  this  disease.     In  time  of  war/ 
it.  is  ?ioHb  ;so  ;  difficult  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
-^enereal  disease  among  the  men.    Before  the  out- 
break of  our  war  with  Russia,  however,  we  paid 
,yery  serious  attention  to  this  matter.     By  means 
of  lectures,  through  the  example  of  the  officers, 
by.  professional  instructions  and  private  exhor- 
tfktions^  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  bring  about 
^  keen  awakening  of  moral  sense  among  the  men. 
There  had  been  a  long  period   of  waiting  at 
Sasebp  before  we, sailed  for  Port  Arthur.  .  Dur- 
ing •  the  las^  foT^  weeks,  some  of  the  men  were- 
not  qqite  as  prudent  as  they  might  have  been.. 
.  These  cases,  however,  speedily  yielded  to  treat- 
ement  ^]3oard  4ihe  ship,  and  from  that  time  on,  of^ 
.  course,  the  m^i,w^re  kept  out  of  teprptation  per^ 
:forq^.  \   •    )  :   ^     . 

.  LESS.  SICKNESS  XN  ^AB   THAN   I.^   PEACE. 

t  •  •  '  ■  ■ 
*        A                     .                                                                  -                          -••_.. 

;  .I:n  w^rjtime,  the  wqrk  of  the  crew  is  increased 
mhp^ ^fiigoeB   qverj^^^t   of   peace;  ^imes^.  .The 


hours  <xt  sleep  and  rest  are  ^reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  shore-  leave  is  lent^rely  suspended  ;;  coal- 
ing at  sea  or  at  the  base  calls  for  a. constant  suc- 
cession of  hard  work,  jboth  for  officers  and  men. 
Tha  engineer  sections  are  never  at  r^est,  even 
while  the  ship  is  at  anchor.  Steam  mi^st  be  kept 
.up,  and  the  watches  are  more  than  doubled.  The 
amount  of  rations  is  increased  2p  per  cent.,  but 
even  this  dofs  not  apply,  tp  rice.  The  .supply  of 
rice  is  strictly  kept  below  twelve  oi^i^es,  as  the 
oyerconsiumption  of  rice^  teiids  to^pr9(j[uce;c^«e8 
of  "kakke^"  In  the .  light  of  th^se  facts  the 
health;  average  of  the  long  period  of  (Campaign 
reads  well.  In  the  year  190i3,  the  total  per- 
centage of  sick  was  3.87  \  in  1904,  it  fell  to.3.32, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  ,^he  present  year  it  again 
fell  to  3.01.  '/    . 

THE    GONNINGTOWEB   A    DISCARDED    REFUGE. 

In  the  matter  of  protection  for  the  personnel 
of  the  fighting  ships  this  war  has  added  many  a 
curious  chapter.  It  had  been  believed  that  the 
cpnning-tower  was  the  safest  place  aboard  a  ship. 
Our  Admiral  Togo  always  fought  outside  pf  it. 
Throughout  the  action  of  August  10,  as  well  as 
during  the  entire  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Nippon, 
he  stood  unprotected  upon  the  highest,^  or  com- 
pass, bridge.,  -He  received,  not  even -a  slight 
lyound.  The  -connjng-tower  has  what  s^t^  called 
observation  slits,  j  They  ^re  cut  very  low.  Of 
necessity,  however,  they,are  made  rather  wide, 
that  the  officers  inside  may  command  a  wide  range 
of  observation.  Many  a  time  fragments  of  ex- 
ploding shells  found  their  way  into  the  conning- 
,  tower  through  these  slits  and  seriously  wounded 
the  men  inside. 

TERRIBLE  EXECUTION  OF  A  SINGLE  RUSSIAN  SHELL. 

To  show  how  a  slight  oversight  results  very 
seriously,  let  me  mention  one  singular  case  on 
the  Mikasa,  It  was  in  the  action  of  the  10th  of 
August  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  we  were  stand- 
ing with  Admiral  Togo  on  the  compass  bridge. 
There  stood  a  semaphore  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
flagship.  That  might  have  been  removed  with- 
out any  serious  loss  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
the  ship.  But  it  had  not  been  taken  down.  A 
Russian  shell  struck  it  and  exploded.  Twenty- 
^hreQ  men  were  down  instantly  ;  some  of  them 
were  killed  outright,,  others  were  wounded. 
Among  the  number  was  the  commander  of  the 
^ikasa^  Captain  Ijichi,  who  stood  with  the  ad- 
miral not  |ar  from  where  I  was.  If  only  the 
semaphore  had  been  taken  down, — ^but  of  course  . 
we  are  usually  richer  in  hindsight  than  in  fore- 
sight. We  wished  to  remove  Captain  Ijichi  to 
a  hospital  ship.  Not  even  a  surgeon  of  the  Nip- 
pon navy  i^  always  obeyed  strictly.     The  cap 
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tain  would  not  listen  to  any  such  tame  speech 
while  the  voices  of  his  own  guns  were  filling  his 
ears.  He  would  stay  with  his  ship  while  the 
Mikasa  was  called  upon  to  face  the  enemy.  A 
fragment  of  the  shell  entered  and  lodged  in  the 
calf  of  his  leg.  Without  removing  the  shell- 
fragment,  we  treated  the  wound  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  healed  up  completely.  Fragments 
of  a  shell  are  sterilized  and  purified  by  the  in- 
tense heat  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  suppuration  from  them.  When  a 
fragment  on  entering  the  body  carries  with  it  a 
piece  of  a  man's  clothing,  which  naturally  is  not 
sterilized,  we  are  at  once  notified  of  its  presence 
by  the  formation  of  pus.  After  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  when  it  was  known  that  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  the  Baltic  squadron  of  Russia 
could  make  its  appearance  in  the  far- Eastern 
waters,  Captain  Ijichi  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  a 
hospital  and  to  his  wound.  There  the  healed 
wound  was  opened  and  the  fragment  of  the 
shell  taken  out.  When  the  Russian  ships  came 
half  the  world  round,  the  captain  was  ready  to 
greet  them  ;  he  saw  the  battle  of  Nippon  Sea 
thoroughly  healed  of  his  wounds. 

VARIOUS    WOUNDS    INFLICTED    IN    NAVAL    FIGHTS. 

As  happelis  in  every  war,  we  saw  mafiy 
a  curious  thing,  especially  in  wounds.  When 
a  shell  explodes  and  the  men  are  wounded  by 
its  fragments  and  splinters,  the  wounds  show  the 
characteristics  of  laceration  in  the  fleshy  as  well 
as  in  the  bony  part  of  the  body.  Generally,  the 
mouths  of  the  wounds  are  smaller  than  the  exits. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Singularly 
enough,  one  sometimes  meets  a  case  entirely  op- 
posite. We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon  ;  we  only  know  tliat  it  is  a  fact. 
And  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  have  found  in 
many  a  blind  wound  fragments  of  shell  several 
times  larger  than  the  mouths  of  the  wounds 
through  which  they  had  entered.  At  other  times 
we  were  puzzled  at  finding  a  wound  with  only 
one  opening,  and  at  finding,  after  a  careful  search 
with  Roentgen  rays,  no  sign  of  splinter  or  frag- 
ment lodging  inside.  Sometimes  we  found  blood- 
vessels cut  across,  but  very  rarely  did  the  pro- 
fuse loss  of  blood  result  from  such  wounds,  the 
reason  being  that  the  curling  of  the  cut  ends 
of  the  vessel  closed  the  opening  and  prevented 
the  hemorrhage.  We  have  found  also  that  ar- 
terial bleeding  is  comparatively  rare,  for  the 
reason  that  the  shell-fragments  often  pass  very 
close  to  the  arteries  without  the  least  injury  to 
them,  even  in  cases  where  the  wounds  are  large. 
As  for  the  kinds  of  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
men  in  the  course  of  a  naval  battle,  they  varied 
both  in  shape  and  nature.     Often  one  man  re- 


ceives more  than  one  wound.  The  following 
table  shows  something  of  the  different  nature  of 
wounds  received  by  our  men  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea  : 

Contnsions 480 

Abrasions 212 

Incised  and  pnnctured  wounds 86 

Wounds  with  loss  of  soft  tissues S3 

Lacerated  wounds 691 

Blind  wounds. .'. f3A 

Perforated  wounds 118 

Pulverized  wounds 48 

Mutilated  wounds 128 

Concussion  of  labyrinth ;  rupture  and  congestion 

of  tymxMbnic  membranes 116 

Compound  fractures  and  dislocations 237 

Explosive  wounds 570 

Asphyxia 25 

Drowned 718 


Total 3,784 

STATISTICS    OF    JAPAN's    NAVAL    CASUALTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  killed  and 
wounded  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Au- 
gust 15,  1905  : 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Attack  upon  Port  Arthur 
(February  9, 1904) 

Battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
(AuKust  10, 1904) 

3 

66 

36 

30 

88 
1,680 

1,801 

80 
181 

98 

313 

811 
541 

2SM 

Battle  of  Ulsan  Bay 
(August  14, 1904) 

13S 

Naval  artillery  brigade 
(June  28-Dec.  31, 1904) .... 

Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea 
(May  27-28, 1906) 

843 
868 

Others 

8L210 

Totals 

1,TM 

3,882 

We  have  heard  many  a  curious  tale  of  lives 
saved  because  of  some  trifling  things  which  the 
wounded  men  carried  in  their  pockets,  and  which 
prevented  a  further  ingress  of  a  bullet  or  a 
fragment  of  shell  into  their  bodies.  "We  captured 
a  certain  Russian  oflBcer,  who  had  been  wounded. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  the  wound,  this  Russian 
officer  had  a  number  of  gold  coins  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  When  we  came  to  treat  his  wound,  we 
had  to  extract  every  one  of  the  gold  coins  from 
his  buttock,  into  which  a  splinter  of  a  shell  had 
driven  them. 

The  most  eloquent  story  of  the  war,  so  far  as 
the  working  of  the  medical  end  of  the  navy  is 
concerned,  is  written  in  figures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  August,  1905,  was  3,682.  Of  this  number, 
1,891  were  killed  and  1,791  were  wounded.  Of 
the  wounded,  117  died.  Of  the  1,891  deaths, 
1,445  were  due  to  drowning  caused  by  the  sink- 
ing of  ships  by  Russian  mines.  Of  the  1,791 
wounded,  there  were  647  who  required  hospital 
treatment ;  of  these,  only  32  died. 


A   GREAT   FEDERATION    OF   AMERICAN 

CHURCHES. 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federation, 
which  meets  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  November  15-20,  is  expected  by  its  pro- 
jectors to  marshal  a  majority  of  the  Evangelical, 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  United  States 
in  a  federation  **for  more  effective  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  OflBcial 
delegates  from  the  highest  representative  legis- 
lative or  administrative  bodies  of  twenty-seven 
different  denominations  with  eighteen  million 
adherents  will  meet  for  the  first  time  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  <'  along  simple  lines  that  will 
create  a  permanent  council  which,  without  inter- 
ference with  denominational  autonomy  or  affairs, 
will  open  the  way  to  secure  federated  action  in 
every  part  of  the  country  that  will  advance 
and  conserve  the  activities  and  interests  of  the 
churches,"  and  that  will  establish  in  the  field  of 
national  affairs  what  the  local  and  State  church 
federations  have  proved  to  be  in  the  smaller 
areas  of  civic  activity, — viz.,  a  force  which  will 
remove  "social  evils,  cleanse  centers  of  vice  and 
corruption,  promote  temperance,  Sabbath  obser- 
vance, and  general  morality." 

In  support  of  this  plan  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (by  letter).  Governor  Higgins, 
Mayor  McClellan,  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  federal 
Supreme  Court ;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana  ; 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  churches,  and  moderators  of  na- 
tional assemblies  of  other  of  the  denominations, 
as  well  as  eminent  men  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  are  enlisted,  and  are  announced 
to  speak  on  A  United  Church  and  (a)  Religious 
Education,  and  {b)  The  Social  Order,  and  (c) 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  (d)  The  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Faith,  and  (e)  Evangelization,  and 
(/)  The  National  Life,  the  meeting  closing  with 
a  discussion  of  The  Kingdom  of  God, — the  Tran- 
scendent Aim  of  a  United  Church.  Seldom  if 
ever  in  this  country's  record  of  religious  assem- 
blies has  a  programme  been  worked  out  so  well 
coordinated  in  its  scheme  and  all  its  details,  and 
enlisting  speakers  of  such  eminence. 

The  nearest  analogue  to  the  scheme  of  organi- 
zation which  will  be  debated  and  worked  out  at 
this  meeting  is  that  of  the  National  Council  of 
t'je  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  has  brought  the  Free  Churchmen, 


or  Nonconformists,  of  those  countries  so  near 
together,  and  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  This 
British  council  has  not  the  breadth  which  the 
American  federation  will  have,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  made  up  exclusively  of  sects, — Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  in  polity  or  forms  of  church 
government, — while  the  American  federation 
will  have,  at  its  opening  session,  at  least,  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
with  its  Episcopal  polity.  The  National  Council 
of  the  Free  Churches  excludes  Unitarians,  and 
by  a  decision  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  meeting  representatives  of  eminence 
chosen  as  delegates  by  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  meeting 
in  New  York.  This  decision,  however,  may  be 
reversed  by  the  delegates  present. 

The  impetus  to  organization  on  a  national 
scale  of  a  movement  lessening  denominational 
friction,  abolishing  unwise  multiplication  of 
churches  and  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery, and  setting  men  and  forces  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  a  common  foe  naturally  has 
grown  out  of  the  success  of  local  and  State 
alliances  or  federations,  where  the  principles 
commonly  accepted  and  the  ends  to  be  sought 
for  have  been  worked  out  on  a  smaller  scale, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Interdenominational 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Maine,  of  which 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  been 
amoving  spirit,  and  the.  federations  of  States 
like  Rhode  Island  and  of  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  where  a  joint  canvass  of  population  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  churches  in  common,  shepherd- 
ing of  the  unchurched  disclosed  by  the  census, 
and  fraternal  cooperation  of  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  in  getting  at  data  for  intel- 
ligent evangelistic  and  reformatory  action  have 
pointed  the  way  to  cooperation  on  a  broader 
field  of  action. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  is  that  it 
aims  at  essential  church  unity  without  venturing 
on  the  field  of  theory,  wliere  former  movements 
for  organic  church  unity  have  been  wrecked.  It 
comes  at  the  desired  end  from  the  standpoint  of 
spirit,  and  not  doctrine,  from  the  standpoint  of 
success  in  promoting  ecclesiastical  eflRciency  and 
civic  righteousness  rather  than  by  procuring  en- 
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tire  agreement  on  issues  of  ecclesiastical  origins 
or  social  ends. 

Contributory  to  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
plan  has  been  accepted  by  so  representative  a 
body  of  church  courts  and  legislatures  are  several 
factors  in  our  national  life  to-day.  Institutional 
religion  is  passing  through  a  period  of  crisis 
which  is  forcing  its  supporters  to  combine  for 
protection  and  reform,  in  order  to  meet  the  al- 
tered mood  of  the  world.  The  emphasis  in  school 
and  in  college,  in  religious  organizations,  and  in 
societies  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 
and  the  Epworth  League  is  not  sectarian.  Com- 
petition of  the  state  in  forms  of  activity  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Church  is  creating  grave  prob- 
lems of  finance  for  the  Church  which  compel  it 
to  husband  its  resources.  Study  of  the  origins 
of  religions  and  the  birth  of  the  Christian  ec- 
clesia  does  not  confirm  most  of  the  exclusive  and 
devisive  historic  claims  from  which  sectarian  di- 
visions hitherto  have  sprung.  The  laity  at  home 
are  refusing  longer  to  invest  in  enterprises  which 
are  unnecessarily  competitive,  and  which  have 
back  of  them  nothing  fundamental  and  perma- 
nent, spiritually  judged. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  example  of  the  churches 
of  the  Protestant  mission  fields  is  at  last  being 
accepted  by  the  home  churches,  and  a  unity  of 
spirit  and  polity  which  has  been  found  work- 
able abroad  is  now  coming  to  be  the  ideal  for  the 
churches  at  home.  Not  only  are  the  separated 
Wesleyans  of  England  devising  a  union  similar 
to  the  AVesleyan  unity  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
but  in  both  those  portions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire "Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Pres- 
byterians are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  movement 
for  unity  which  will  give  a  modern  creed  and  a 
modern  polity  expressing  the  modern  mind  and 


the  modern  man's  latest  experiment  in  church 
government.  Northern  and  Southern  Presby- 
terians are  uniting  on  the  mission  field  where 
they  cannot  yet  unite  at  home.  English  and 
American  Congregationalists  are  setting  up  union 
associations  in  India  and  China,  and  have  decided 
to  stop  competition  in  education  in  north  China. 
The  Protestant  missionaries  of  Korea  have  just 
met  to  devise  a  united  church  for  that  append- 
age of  the  new  Japan,  and  on  September  25, 
1905,  a  delegated  body  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries of  China,  Anglican  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  included,  met  in  Peking  to  plan  for 
the  ending  of  strife,  for.  closer  unity,  and  a  fed- 
eration of  the  missions  of  China. 

The  personal  element  in  this  conference  de- 
serves some  recognition.  Chief  credit  for  its 
slow  but  steady  coming  into  being  is  due  to  its 
secretary,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sanford,  who  began 
thirty-three  years  ago,  in  a  periodical  which  he 
helped  support,  to  plead  for  church  union.  Sub- 
sequent service  as  editor  and  promoter  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  enterprises  has  given 
him  a  wide  acquaintance  among  leaders  in  all 
the  denominations.  Influential  as  an  adviser, 
for  a  long  time  interested  in  the  matter,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  "Ward,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, has  been  prominent  more  than  any  other 
journalist,  while  of  laymen,  those  especially  con- 
spicuous have  been  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the 
architect ;  Dr.  Lucien  Warner,  prominent  in  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Wanamaker.  The  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  newly  enlisted  as  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  organization,  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts,  a  statistician  and  adminis- 
trative oflQcer  of  much  eminence  among  Presby- 
terians. 


CHURCH    FEDERATION    IN    ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  REV.   G.   CAMPBELL  MORGAN,   D.D. 


IN  view  of  the  great  Inter-Church  Conference 
on  Federation  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
I  have  been  asked  to  outline  something  of  the 
history  and  work  of  the  National  Council  of 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales — an  organization  which  for  ten  or  more 
years  has  been  doing  the  work  which  your  pro- 
posed federation  of  churches  will  seek  to  accom- 
plish. True,  of  necessity  the  lines  of  action 
upon  which  an  American  organization  will  pro- 
ceed must  be   somewhat  different  from  those 


which  the  National  Free  Church  Council  has 
followed.  You  in  America  have  no  conflict 
with  the  state  or  with  a  state  church  such  as  we 
have  been  compelled  to  wage  ;  but  you  have 
the  same  social  and  moral  problems  to  solve,  for 
which  you  need  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  the 
Protestant  hosts  of  your  country.  Then,  too, 
America  is  in  need  of  just  the  same  kind  of  or- 
ganization which  will  promote  the  unity,  good- 
fellowship,  and  cooperation  of  different  denomi- 
nations, as  the  national  council  on  this  side  has 
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meant  the  drawing  together  and  uniting  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  other  sects. 

First,  as  to  history.  Churchmen  of  all  ages 
have  met  and  discussed  the  union  of  Christen- 
dom, without,  so  far,  being  able  to  bring  us 
within  measurable  distance  of  that  ideal.  Some 
discussions  which  were  held  many  years  ago  at 
Grindelwald,  in  Switzerland,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  several  Christian  churches,  and  having 
for  their  object  the  discussion  of  Christian 
unity,  showed  that  the  way  of  organized  unity, 
or  common  action,  was  still  a  long  way  off. 
But,  if  they  showed  that  the  gulf  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  ideas  was  too  great 
to  be  bridged,  they  also  enabled  Free  Church 
leaders  to  realize  fully  the  fundamental  unity 
of  the  Free  Churches  and  their  deep  demarca- 
tion from  Anglo-Catholics.  The  ideal  of  Free 
Church  unity  was  in  the  air,  and  the  reception 
of  an  article  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  contributed 
to  the  Methodist  Times  of  February  20,  1890,  ad- 
vocating a  church  congress  on  a  Nonconformist 
basis,  showed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some 
action  to  be  taken.  The  article  had  been  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  M.A.,  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man  made  possible  the  English  National 
Free  Church  Council  movement.  Leading  Free 
Church  ministers  wrote  approving  of  such  a 
congress  as  Dr.  Rogers  had  suggested,  and  it 
certainly  appeared  that  something  should  be 
done  in  this  direction. 

Local  Free  Church  councils  of  a  non-repre- 
sentative character  had  begun  spontaneously 
and  sporadically  to  spring  out  of  Nonconformist 
ministers'  fraternals,  when,  in  1891,  after  private 
negotiations,  a  preliminary  private  conference 
of  influential  Free  Church  ministers  and  laymen 
was  held  in  London,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Bunting,  M.A.,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  and  also  of  the  Methodist 
Times,  It  was  resolved  to  summon  a  conference 
of  Free  Churchmen  in  Manchester  during  the 
following  autumn,  and  an  executive  committee 
of  ministers  and  laymen  was  appointed,  with 
the  late  Dr.  Mackennal,  of  Bowdon,  whose  name 
is  indissolubly  associated  with  this  movement, 
as  secretary. 

That  congress  met  in  the  Central  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Monday,  November  7,  1892,  and  was 
an  undoubted  success.  The  chief  speakers  at 
the  first  demonstration  in  connection  with  the 
gatherings  were  Drs.  Monro  Gibson,  Clifford, 
and  Berry. 

The  congress  discussed  first  principles, — "the 
Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
Fellowship," — subjects  which  at  once  brought 


up  all  the  questions  on  which  the  Free  Churches 
had  been  divided  for  three  hundred  years.  As 
Dr.  Mackennal  has  written,  "  It  was  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  same  idea  of  the  Church  was  held 
by  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
alists  ;  the  differences  were  of  method,  or  of  in- 
terpretation, not  of  the  substance  of  the  faith." 
After  considering  principles,  the  congress  then 
discussed  what  practical  religious  work  might  be 
done  in  common.  Mr.  Percy  Bunting  introduced 
"Town  Problems,"  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law 
Nonconformist  "Parishes." 

The  congress  was  a  mere  meeting  of  persons, 
having  no  formal  representative  character,  but 
indirectly  representing  the  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  New  Con- 
nection Methodists,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Bible 
Christians,  and  members  of  the  "  Free  Church 
of  England."  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
also  have  from  almost  the  first  taken  part  in  the 
movement. 

This  first  congress  of  1892,  by  its  nature  and 
success,  at  once  demonstrated  the  demand  for 
and  possibility  of  Free  Church  union.  It  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  second  congress  in  the  spring 
of  1894.  In  the  interval,  such  was  the  impetus 
given  to  the  movement  that  many  isolated  Free 
Church  councils  were  formed,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Law,  then  of  Bradford,  who  had  been 
closely  identified  with  the  movement  from  the 
beginning,  went  from  town  to  town  forming 
these  local  councils. 

THE    BASIS   OF    BEPBESENTATION. 

So  far,  the  movement  had  reached  the  stage 
to  which  federation  has  at  present  arrived  in 
America.  A  great  congress,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  to  be  held  in  New  York,  had  met 
and  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  a  closer 
Free  Church  union.  The  second  congress,  which 
was  held  at  Leeds  in  the  spring  of  1894,  had  to 
determine  upon  what  basis  any  future  'organiza- 
tion should  proceed.  It  was  intended  that  a 
truly  representative  Free  Church  council  should 
be  formed,  but  there  were  two  methods  upon 
which  this  might  be  done.  The  view  which  had 
at  first  found  favor  in  some  quarters  was  that  it 
should  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
different  denominations  as  such,  and  that  the 
representatives  should  officially  represent  these 
denominations.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law  both  offered  a 
resolute  opposition  to  this  method,  and  strongly 
urged  that  the  basis  of  representation  should  be 
territorial.  The  convincing  argument  was  that 
the  territorial  basis, — ^in  short,  the  representation 
of  councils  and  federations, — would  avoid  secta- 
rian distinction  and  also  evade  the  possibility  of 
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compromising  or  committing  separate  churches 
to  any  particular  policy.  It  would  also  mean  that 
representatives  would  attend  the  congress,  not 
as  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians,  or 
Congregationalists,  but  simply  as  Evangelical 
Free  Churchmen,  a  fact  which  in  itself  was  a 
proclamation  to  the  world  that  the  Free  Churches 
were  in  essence  one. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  of  what  im- 
portance this  decision  was.  Had  the  denomi- 
national basis  of  representation  been  decided 
upon,  it  must  have  meant  the  inefficient  working 
and  possibly  the  future  wrecking  of  the  scheme. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  direct  repre- 
sentation from  different  denominations  would 
perpetuate  the  distinctions  between  the  differ- 
ent bodies.  Every  question  of  any  importance 
would  have  to  be  referred  back  to  the  appoint- 
ing assemblies,  and  the  representatives  would 
be  afraid  of  taking  any  definite  action  for  fear 
of  committing  their  respective  official  bodies. 
The  constitution  which  was  adopted  a  few  years 
later  provided  that  each  local  council,  formed 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  national 
council,  should  be  entitled  to  send  as  many 
representatives — ^men  or  women — to  each  annual 
council  as  the  executive  committee  should  from 
time  to  time  determine.  Although  a  few  per- 
sonal members  are  still  admitted,  the  local  rep- 
resentative element  is  alone  entitled  to  vote, 
and  preponderates  at  the  assemblies.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  method,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Percy 
Bunting,  <<  rests  upon  the  representation,  not  of 
distinct  religious  bodies,  but  of  local  churches, 
taking  the  religious  society  habitually  worship- 
ing in  a  particular  building  as  the  unit.  This 
unit,  amid  a  great  variety  of  institutions  built 
by  the  aggregation  in  different  forms  of  many 
units,  is  a  fact  common  to  all  the  Free  Churches, 
— indeed,  to  all  Christian  churches.  It  is  the 
primary  cell  of  Christian  organization,  and  in 
reverting  to  it  for  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
the  national  council  has  adopted  a  system  as 
wide  and  as  fundamental  as  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  permit.  Firmly  built  upon  the 
Christian  intuitions  and  the  Christian  history, 
the  national  council  possesses  the  note  of  abso- 
lute catholicity,  leaving  out  only  those  who  in- 
sist upon  a  sectarian  position,  who  are  deficient 
in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith.  The  council 
is  the  great  and  permanent  evangelical  assembly 
of  the  country,  and  may  well  be  called  the 
National  Evangelical  Church  of  England  and 
Wales." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  Evangelical 
F^ee  Church  denominations  are  included  in  the 
scope  of  this  alliance,  and  representatives  from 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches,  the 


Methodist  churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  etc.,  take  part  in  all  the 
deliberations  of  the  council. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Leeds  congress 
to  work  on  the  territorial  plan,  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  form  local  councils,  which  in  their 
turn  should  elect  representatives  to  the  national 
council.  It  was  also  decided  that  for  the  future 
there  should  be  an  official  president  for  each 
annual  congress.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Law  was 
appointed  organizing  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  local  councils  throughout  the  country. 

OROANIZIKO    LOCAL   COUNOILS. 

At  the  third  congress,  which  met  at  Birming- 
ham in  March,  1895,  it  was  evident  that  the 
movement  was  rapidly  taking  definite  shape.  As 
a  result  of  the  organizing  skill  of  the  secretary 
and  the  persuasive  oratory  and  statesmanship 
particularly  of  the  late  H.  P.  Hughes  and  Dr. 
Berry,  one  hundred  and  thirty  new  Free  Church 
councils  had  been  formed.  For  the  first  time 
the  Free  Church  Congress  assumed  something 
of  its  present  representative  character.  Dr. 
Berry  was  its  president.  As  before  his  con- 
structive statesmanship  had  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  movement,  so  now  his  noble. 
Christian  temper  gave  a  spiritual  note  to  the 
movement  which  it  has  never  since  lost.  Dr. 
Berry  declared  from  the  chair  that  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  movement  was  '<  the  present-day 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  acting  in  and 
through  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Birmingham  congress  heard  with  thankfulness 
that  three-fourths  of  the  new  councils  had  un- 
dertaken house-to-house  visitation,  that  many 
united  evangelical  missions  had  been  held,  and 
much  electoral  work  done  for  the  purity  of  local 
administration.  Mr.  George  Cadbury  and  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury  came  forward  with 
generous  financial  assistance  for  the  work  of 
forming  local  councils. 

Nottingham  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  the 
first  National  Free  Church  Council  proper.  It 
met  in  the  spring  of  1896,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes,  the  first  president 
duly  and  formally  elected  by  a  representative 
congress  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  was  an  honor  befitting 
one  who  had  been  in  many  ways  a  pioneer  of 
the  new  movement  and  one  of  its  finest "  driving 
forces."  At  the  Nottingham  council  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted. 

The  second  annual  council  was  held  at  the 
City  Temple,  London,  in  1897,  Dr.  J.  Monro 
Gibson  being  president  The  number  of  local 
councils  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
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eighty-fonr,  while  at  the  third  annual  council, 
held  at  Bristo],  the  'number  of  local  councils  rep- 
resented was' five  hundred. 

Since  that  time  the  national  council  has  met 
every  year  in  March.  The  tenth  meeting  was 
held  this  year  in  Manchester,  with  Dr.  Horton 
as  president.  These  annual  meetings  of  the 
national  council  have  been  characterized  by  a 
steady  growth  of  spiritual  power  and  breadth 
of  outlook.  The  representative  membership  has 
increased  each  year  until  now  some  eight  hun- 
dred councils  are  represented  and  fifty  federa- 
tions of  councils. 


THK  "FBEB  CHUBGH  CATECHISM. 
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The  Free  Church  Council  movement  has  left 
its  mark  on  the  life  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  details 
of  all  its  work,  but  some  of  the  landmarks  in  its 
history  are  worth  recording.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  and  theological  products  of 
the  movement  is  *'  The  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism."  This  catechism  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  a  great  committee  of  leading  Free 
Churchmen,  upon  the  draft  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Principal  Dykes,  D.D.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes 
acted  as  chairman  and  convener,  and  the  recent 
'<  Life  "  by  his  daughter  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  their  meetings  at  his  house.  While 
not  binding  upon  any  Free  Church,  this  cate- 
chism is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  unity  and  progressive  orthodoxy 
of  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  of  all  schools, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  them  all.  It  has  been 
of  the  utmost  service  already ;  about  half  a 
million  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Welsh,  and 
other  languages. 

SPIRITUAL   RESULTS   OF   THE    MOVEMENT. 

In  1901,  the  Free  Church  Council  undertook 
a  vast  simultaneous  mission  all  over  the  coun- 
try, about  five  thousand  united  missions  being 
held  at  one  time.  It  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
a  great  number  of  members  ;  but  its  chief  influ- 
ence was  the  awakening  of  the  churches. 

The  chief  work  of  the  national  council  is  spir- 
itual ;  hence,  whatever  action  may  have  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  Free  Churches,  there  is  always  some  defi- 
nitely spiritual  work  going  on.  The  councirs 
mission  stafE  includes  Gipsy  Smith, — who  is  to 
visit  America  again  next  year, — Mr.  W.  R.  Lane, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Tolefree  Parr.  In  addition  to 
these  a  large  number  of  missioners  are  employed 
more  or  less  during  the  year.  The  united  mis- 
sions they  have  conducted  are  yearly  increasing 
in  size,  importance,  and  results. 


RELATION   TO   POLITICAL   AND   SOCIAL   INTERESTS. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  religious,  and  not  political.  But  there 
are  occasions  on  which,  in  the  name  of  politics, 
party  politics  invade  the  sphere  of  spiritual  in- 
terests, and  then  the  national  council  has  felt 
itself  in  duty  bound  to  throw  all  its  forces  and 
strength  into  the  cause  of  public  righteousness. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  council  has 
been  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  national  educa- 
tion. This  conflict  was  forced  upon  it  by  the 
introduction  by  the  government  of  an  education 
measure  designed  to  put  denominational  teach- 
ing on  the  rates.  This  the  Free  Churches 
strongly  opposed.  In  a  land  where  there  is  no 
state  church  and  no  privileged  class  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  position  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land ;  with  a  state  church  which  almost  of 
necessity  is  political,  and  which  of  late  has  used 
the  state  to  further  its  own  ends,  Free  Church- 
men could  not  but  fight  in  an  organized  way 
against  such  a  system  of  taxation. 

Besides  work  of  this  kind,  the  Free  Church 
councils  are  responsible  for  a  vast  array  of  social 
and  religious  undertakings ;  there  is  not  a  de- 
partment in  the  life  of  the  churches  which  the 
councils  do  not  touch.  All  over  the  country 
the  councils  organize  united  open-air  work  ;  the 
liquor  traffic  is  fought  at  Brewster  Sessions  and 
by  creating  public  opinion ;  action  is  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  imperiled  British  Sabbath  ;  strong 
united  effort  is  put  forth  against  the  gambling 
evil ;  a  definite  endeavor  is  made  on  behalf  of 
social  purity, — the  Council  of  South  London  has 
been  the  means  of  shutting  up  more  than  five 
hundred  brothels.  The  way  in  which  a  move- 
ment like  the  Free  Church  Council  will  develop 
is  shown  by  its  offshoots, — for  instance,  some 
years  ago  the  national  council  started  the  Girls' 
Guild,  an  organization  to  band  together  and 
help  Free  Church  girls ;  this  now  has  about 
four  hundred  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  no 
less  than  fifteen  permanent  homes  for  girls  have 
been  opened  in  different  centers.  Quite  recently 
a  Young  Free  Churchmen's  Auxiliary  has  been 
started,  and  although  this  is  quite  in  its  infancy, 
the  idea  contains  vast  possibilities.  Then  there 
is  a  prosperous  publication  department  attached 
to  the  national  council,  which  not  only  spreads 
abroad  the  principles  of  the  Free  Churches  and 
supplies  theological  and  church  literature  of  a 
high  order,  but  contributes  a  respectable  sum 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  federation. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  National  Free 
Church  Council  of  England  and  Wales  has  now 
passed  into  an  established  institution,  working 
on  a  well-defined  and  solid  basis. 


TEXT  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  TREATY. 

(Signed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  5,  1905.) 


THE  Emperor  of  Japan  on  one  part  and  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias  on  the  other  part,  animated 
by  a  desire  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  their 
countries,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  have  for  this  purpose  named  their  plenipotentiaries, 
—that  is  to  say,  for  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
Baron  Komura  Jutaro  Jusami,  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  Excellency  Takahira  Eogoro, 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  his  minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  his  Excellency  Serge  Witte,  his  sec- 
retary of  state  and  president  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and  his  Excellency 
Baron  Roman  Rosen,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia,  his  majesty's  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded 
the  following  articles : 

Article  I. — There  shall  henceforth  be  peace  and 
amity  between  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
and  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  between  their 
respective  states  and  subjects. 

Article  II. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government, 
acknowledging  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  para- 
mount political,  military,  and  economical  interests,  en- 
gage neither  to  obstruct  nor  interfere  with  measures 
for  guidance,  protection,  and  control  which  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  may  find  necessary  to  t^e  in 
Korea.  It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Korea 
shall  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  other  foreign  powers, — ^that  is  to 
say,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation.  It  is 
also  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing, that  the  two  high  contracting  parties  will  abstain 
on  the  Russian-Korean  frontier  from  taking  any  mili- 
tary measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian 
or  Korean  territory. 

Article  III. — Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  : 

First. — To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously 
Manchuria,  except  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of 
the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  additional  Article  I.  annexed  to  this 
treaty,  and, 

Second.— To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the 
exclusive  administration  of  China  all  the  portions  of 
Manchuria  now  in  occupation  or  under  the  control  of 
the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territory  above  mentioned. 

The  imperial  government  of  Russia  declare  that  they 
have  not  in  Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or 
preferential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  the  impairment 
of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  opportunity. 

Article  IV.— Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage 
not  to  obstruct  any  general  measures  common  to  all 
countries  which  China  may  take  for  the  development 
of  the  commerce  or  industry  of  Manchuria. 


Article  v.— The  Imperial  Russian  Government 
transfers  and  assigns  to  the  imperial  government  of 
Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  China, 
the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien,  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory and  territorial  waters,  and  all  rights,  privilefces, 
and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming  part  of  such 
lease,  and  they  also  transfer  and  assign  to  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  all  public  works  and  properties 
in  the  territory  affected  by  the  above-mentioned  lease. 
The  two  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  mentioned  In 
the  foregoing  stipulation.  The  imperial  government  of 
Japan  on  their  part  undertake  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  perfectly  respected. 

Article  VI.— The  Imperial  Russian  Government  en- 
gage to  transfer  and  assign  to  the  imperial  government 
of  Japan  without  compensation  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  the  railway  between  Chang- 
Chung-Fu  and  Kuan-Chang-Tsu  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
all  the  branches,  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  all  the  coal  mines  in  said  region  belonging  to  or 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going stipulation. 

Article  VII.— Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit 
their  respective  railways  in  Manchuria  exclusively  for 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  and  in  nowise  for 
strategic  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  this  restrio- 
tion  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the  territory  af- 
fected by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula. 

Article  VIII.— The  imperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia,  with  the  view  to  promote  and  facilitate 
intercourse  and  traffic,  will,  as  soon  a3  possible,  con- 
clude a  separate  convention  for  the  regulation  of  their 
connecting  railway  services  in  Manchuria. 

Article  IX. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government 
cedes  to  the  imperial  government  of  Japan  in  perpe- 
tuity and  full  sovereignty  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  and  all  the  islands  adjacent  there- 
to, and  the  public  works  and  properties  thereon.  The 
fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  exact  align- 
ment of  such  territory  shall  be  determined  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  provisions  of  the  additional  Article  XI.  t^- 
nexed  to  this  treaty.  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree 
not  to  construct  in  their  respective  possessions  on  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  any  fortifi- 
cations or  other  similar  military  works.  They  also  re- 
spectively engage  not  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of 
La  Perouse  and  the  Strait  of  Tartary. 

Article  X«— It  is  reserved  to  Russian  subjects,  In- 
habitants of  the  territory  ceded  to  Japan,  to  sell  their 
real  property,  and  retire  to  their  country,  but  if  they 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory  they  will  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
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indostrieB  and  rights  of  property,  on  condition  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Japanese  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Japan 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  resi- 
dence in  or  to  deport  from  such  territory  any  inhab- 
itants who  labor  under  political  or  administrative 
disability.  She  engages,  however,  that  the  proprietary 
rights  of  such  inhabitants  shall  be  fully  respected. 

Article  XI. — Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan 
for  granting  to  Japanese  subjects  rights  of  fishery 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Bering  seas.  It  is  agreed  that  the  forego- 
ing engagement  shall  not  a£Fect  rights  already  belong- 
ing to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions. 

Article  XII.— The  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  Japan  and  Russia  having  been  annulled  by 
the  war,  the  imperial  governments  of  Japan  and  Russia 
engage  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial  relations 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  was  in 
force  previous  to  the  present  war,  the  system  of  recip- 
rocal treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  in  which  are  included  import  and  export  duties, 
customs  formalities,  transit  and  tonnage  dues,  and  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  agents,  subjects,  and  ves- 
sels of  one  country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Article  XIII. — So  soon  as  possible  after  the  present 
treaty  comes  in  force  all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  recip- 
rocally restored.  The  imperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  shall  each  appoint  a  special  commissioner 
to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners.  All  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  one  government  shall  be  delivered  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  commissioner  of  the  other  government  or 
by  his  duly  authorized  representative  in  such  conven- 
ient numbers  and  such  convenient  ports  of  the  deliver- 
ing state  as  such  delivering  state  shall  notify  in  advance 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  receiving  state'.  The  govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  each  other  so 
soon  as  possible  after  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  is 
completed  with  a  statement  of  the  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners  from  the  date  of  capture  or  sur- 
render and  up  to  the  time  of  death  or  delivery.  Russia 
engages  to  repay  to  Japan  so  soon  as  possible  after  the 
exchange  of  statement  as  above  provided  the  difference 
between  the  actual  amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and 
the  actual  amount  similarly  disbursed  by  Russia. 

Article  XIV.— The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Em- 
peror of  All  the  Russias.  Such  ratification  shall  be  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  no  later  than 
fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
to  be  announced  to  the  imperial  governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  respectively  through  the  French  minister 
at  Tokio  and  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such 
announcements  this  treaty  shall  In  all  its  parts  come 
into  full  force.  The  formal  exchange  of  ratifications 
shall  take  place  at  Washington  so  soon  as  possible. 

Article  XV.— The  present  treaty  shall  be  signed  in 
duplicate  in  both  the  English  and  French  languages.  The 
texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in  case  of  a  discrep- 
ancy in  the  interpretation  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III. 
and  IX.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia of  this  date,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have 
concluded  the  following  additional  articles : 

Sab-Article  to  Article  III.— The  imperial  gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  to 
commence  the  withdrawal  of  their  military  forces  from 
the  territory  of  Manchuria  simultaneously  and  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  peace  comes  into  operation, 
and  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after  that  date 
the  armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  completely 
withdrawn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased 
territory  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula.  The  forces  of  the 
two  countries  occupying  the  front  positions  shall  first 
be  withdrawn. 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respec- 
tive railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  number  of  such 
guards  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  kilometer,  and  with- 
in that  maximum  number  the  commanders  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  Russian  armies  shall  by  common  accord  fix 
the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  employed  as  small  as 
possible,  while  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements. 

The  commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces 
in  Manchuria  shall  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  evacu- 
ation in  conformity  with  the  above  principles,  and  shall 
take  by  common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  evacuation  so  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
no  later  than  the  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Sub- Article  to  Article  IX.— So  soon  as  possible 
after  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force  a  commission 
of  delimitation  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers is  to  be  appointed,  respectively,  by  the  two  high 
contracting  parties,  which  shall  on  the  spot  mark  in  a 
permanent  manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  island  of 
Saghalien.  The  commission  shall  be  bound  so  far  as 
topographical  considerations  permit  to  follow  the  fifti- 
eth parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  line,  and, 
in  case  any  defiections  from  that  line  at  any  points 
are  found  to  be  necessary,  compensation  will  be  made 
by  correlative  defiections  at  other  points.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  a 
description  of  the  adjacent  islands  included  in  the  ces- 
sion, and,  finally,  the  commission  shall  prepare  and 
sign  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory. The  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  articles  are  to  be  consid- 
ered ratified  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
to  which  they  are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Mei  ji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  1905.    (September  5,  1905.) 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  and  affixed  seals  to  the  present  treaty  of 
peace. 

Done  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  this  fifth  day 
of  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 
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THE  PEACE  AND  AFTER. 


DISCUSSION  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  the  gains  and  losses  of  both 
sides  is  one  of  the  main  political  features  of  the 
current  reviews.  In  the  Fortnightly,  a  writer 
signing  himself  <<  Specto  "  treats  of  Russia's  line 
of  least  resistance.  He  deals  first  with  the  gains 
of  Japan,  saying : 

No  great  power  for  a  century  has  achieved  positive 
conquests  of  anything  like  the  same  area  and  strategical 
and  economic  importance.  By  the  annexation  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien, 
Japan  has  added,  at  one  stroke,  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  to  her  territory.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  far  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface.  When 
we  remember  that  only  a  seventh  part  of  her  narrow 
mountainous  islands  can  be  cultivated,  it  will  be 
grasped  at  once  that  she  has  far  more  than  doubled  the 
available  area  of  her  soil.  In  comparison  with  an 
expansion  of  so  splendid  and  decisive  a  character,  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,— at  least  in  its  material 
aspect, — ^was  a  minor  event  of  modern  history.  We  shall 
better  grasp  the  relative  significance  of  what  has  hap- 
pened if  we  compare  it  with  an  incorporation  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  with  France.  Henceforth  the  Sea  of 
Japan  is  inclosed  by  an  almost  continuous  ring  of 
Japanese  territory.  Even  for  an  overwhelming  sea 
power,  the  attempt  to  break  that  ring  would  be  a  task  of 
almost  unique  difficulty  and  danger.  Japan  takes  over 
Port  Arthur  as  it  stands,  without  any  obligation  to 
dismantle  the  defenses,  and  here  we  have  the  most  im- 
portant transfer  of  a  fortress  since  Gibraltar  passed 
into  our  hands.  .  .  .  And  southern  Manchuria  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commercial  penumbra  of  Japan's 
formal  conquests,— an  economic  asset  more  valuable, 
in  all  probability,  than  the  territory  she  has  actually 
annexed. 

^'UUSSIA  THE  LEAST  BEATEN  POWEB  IN 


MODEBN  WAB. 


n 


<<Specto'^  deplores  that  we  insist  upon  regard- 
ing Russia  as  the  most  beaten  power  in  the 
records  of  war.  He  argues,  What  European 
army  in  a  similar  geographical  position  could 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  defeating  Japan  ? 
He  urges  that  Russia  is  in  several  ways  *<the 
least  beaten  power  in  the  records  of  modern 


war. 


11 


The  end  of  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  resist,  and  the  Russian  power  to  resist  never 
was  destroyed.  There  was  no  Metz  (for  Port  Arthur 
did  not  surrender  until  it  had  placed  a  final  victory  at 
LiaO'Yang  beyond  Marshal  Oyama's  grasp) ;  there  was 
no  Sedan ;  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  indemnity. 
In  spite  of  an   unparalleled  succession  of  crushing 


blows,  the  passive  but  endlessly  enduring  morale  of  the 
Cssar's  armies,  the  continuity  and  oohesiou  of  Roaaian 
resistance,  were  never  broken ;  and  in  every  engage- 
ment they  inflicted  losses  heavy  enough  to  protect  their 
retreat,  to  secure  time  for  the  reconstruction  of  their 
armies,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conquerors. 
Prince  Khilkov's  management  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
was  a  feat  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might 
have  been  proud ;  but  his  efforts  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  had  Kuropatkin's  retreat  from  Liao-Yang 
been  less  successful.  The  stubborn,  patient  Russian 
readiness  to  stand  and  die  was  like  an  earthwork  op- 
posed to  a  projectile.  What  was  seen  at  Austerlitz  and 
Jena,  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  was  the  shattering  of 
tional  organizations,  and  the  destruction  upon  the 
quished  side  of  the  power  to  resist.  Nothing  like  this 
has  been  seen  in  the  present  stru^le.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  nineteen  months  of  continuous  and  overwhelming 
defeat,  and  with  only  a  single-track  railway  to  depend 
upon,  Russia  had  seven  hundred  thousand  men  oocn- 
pying  positions  no  less  strong  with  no  less  obstinacy. 
This  is  in  its  own  character,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an 
object-lesson  in  resisting  power  as  history  has  yet 
afforded. 

WITTK*S   MOST   IMPORTANT   VICTORY. 

Comment  upon  the  terms  of  peace  has  strange- 
ly overlooked  what  she  has  retained. 

She  keeps  the  Siberian  Railway  through  two  out  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria.  She  retains,  above 
all,  Harbin  and  the  northern  arm  of  the  railway  ron- 
ning  to  Vladivostok ;  and  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the 
double-tracking  of  that  line.  This,  in  point  of  perma- 
nent importance,  is  the  most  significant  item  of  Mr. 
Witte's  diplomatic  salvage. 

The  writer  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Russia  still  keeps  in  her  hands  the  whole  of  the 
connections  which  enabled  her  to  muster  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Manchuria,  and  by 
doubling  the  track  she  is  free  to  sustain  a  million 
men  or  more  in  that  region.  He  remarks  that 
the  population  of  Russia  is  still  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  gives  her  in  every  successive  genera- 
tion an  increment  exceeding  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  France  I 

WHERE    RUSSIA    MAY   COMPENSATE   HERSELF. 


The  policy  which  the  writer  suggests  as  Ras- 
sia's  line  of  least  resistance  is  expansion  soath- 
ward  in  the  near  East.  He  quotes  the  following 
suggestive  passage  from  the  Russ: 

Our  policy  must  cease  to  make  its  exits  and  its  en- 
trances by  the  back  stairs,  and,  throwing  open  onoe 
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moro  the  front  door,  bo  long  kept  dosed,  must  show  its 
face  to  Sniope,  and  contemplate  once  more  the  nnfln- 
isbed  and  neglMted  work  that  still  awaits  it.  This  can 
he  unwelcome  to  none  hut  our  dear  friends  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  heen  thoughtfully  engaged  in  buildipg 
operations  meant  to  block  up  the  grand  facade  of  our 
own  state  edifice,  and  have  for  this  reason  proTided  us 
with  all  possible  occupation  in  the  back  premises. 

This  does  not,  the  writer  asserts,  mean  a  con- 
flict with  Germany,  but  it  does  mean  a  grave 
check  upon  her  influence  and  designs  in  the 
near  East.  The  maintenance  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions  in  their  integrity  is  commended  to 
Russian  statesmanship  as  the  cardinal  principle 
of  its  policy. 

A  policy  of  supporting  Austrian  extension  west  of 
the  Bosporus,  and  Russian  extension  east  of  it,  would 
be  one  in  which  London  and  Paris  would  be  atone  with 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  would  mean,  not  war, 
but  compromise  and  pacific  penetration.  Berlin  could 
not  resist  it  without  avowing  the  secret  hope  of  pulling 
Austria  to  pieces  in  order  to  rise  upon  the  ruins. 

The  first  concrete  result  of  this  policy  might 
be  an  autonomous  Macedonia. 


ff 


Japan's  Triumphant  Conoession." 


Mr.  Alfred  Stead  extols  the  Japanese  achieve- 
ments with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Fortnightly, 
He  quotes  a  European  sovereign  who,  when  he 
heard  of  the  "triumphant  concession"  which 
ended  the  peace  conference,  exclaimed,  "  Great 
as  the  Japanese  have  shown  themselves  in  war, 
they  are  ten  times  more  great  in  making  peace." 
Japan  withdrew  her  claim  for  indemnity,  not 
from  motives  of  magnanimity  or  generosity,  but 
impelled  by  the  shrewdest  statesmanship.  She 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  carried  away,  as  Bis- 
marck was  carried  away,  by  the  elation  of  mili- 
tary success  into  insistence  on  demands  which 
make  a  revanche  inevitable.  Moreover,  <<the 
idea  of  a  war  for  money  or  territory  was  ab- 
horrent  to  the  Japanese  mind  ;  all  the  ideas  of 
Bushido,  the  instincts  of  the  Samurai,  rose  up 
against  it  in  horror."  On  a  question  of  indem- 
nity, simply,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
continue  the  war.  But  Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to 
divulge  a  deeper  motive.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Witte  was  empowered  to  pay  an  indemnity  to 
Japan  ;  but  <*  suddenly  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
withdrew  from  Mr.  Witte  the  right  to  pay  any 
indemnity  at  all.  This  sudden  change  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  German 
Emperor,"  who  wished  to  prevent  the  fruition 
of  the  Anglo- Russian  rapprochement  growing  out 
of  the  peace,  and  he  did  not  wish  autocracy  to 
be  broken  in  Russia.  He  was  bent  on  weaken- 
ing Russia  while  maintaining  the  autocracy, 
and  "1B0  clever  was  he  that  he  almost  succeeded 
in  wrecking  the  peace  conference."     The  Jap- 


anese, aware  of  these  designs,  boldly  dropped 
the  indemnity  and  renounced  half  of  Saghalien. 
<<  Overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  slackening  of  Ham 
Japanese  attack,  Witte  gave  way  and  accepted 
the  terms  at  once.  It  was  the  old  principle  of 
Japanese  jiu-jitsu,  in  which  the  wrestler  yields 
suddenly  in  order  to  throw  the  opponent  off  his 
balance  and  utilize  his  momentum  to  complete 
his  overthrow." 

Story  of  the  Portsmouth  Negotiations. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review^  Dr.  Dillon  tells 
the  story  of  the  peace  negotiations.  He  shows 
the  journalist's  resentment  at  the  dogged  ret- 
icence of  the  Japanese  envoys,  and  contrasts 
this  with  Witters  readiness  to  take  the  world  into 
his  confidence.  He  gives  the  chief  honors  of 
the  peace  to  President  Roosevelt.  His  first  invi- 
tation to  a  peace  conference  was  negatived  by 
Count  Lamsdorff.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  to  be 
daunted,  instructed  the  American  ambassador 
to  put  the  matter  before  the  Czar  himself,  and 
secured  an  affirmative  answer.  Dr.  Dillon  insists 
that  Mr.  Witte  was  unhampered  by  instructions. 
His  plan  was  to  get  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  to  look  upon  peace  as  virtually 
unattainable,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  impres- 
sion to  vie  in  making  all  feasible  concessions. 
Japan's  insistence  on  an  indemnity  is  put  down 
to  bluff.     This  is  Dr.  Dillon's  argument : 

Being  a  straightforward  man  in  whose  mind  there  is 
no  place  for  reservationii,  Mr.  Roosevelt  doubtless  in- 
formed his  Japanese  friends  from  the  very  beginning 
that  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  heavy  solatium  was  vir- 
tually nil.  Now,  if  Japan,  knowing  the  President's 
strongopinion,  none  the  lessdispatched  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  conference,  it  was  only  fair  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt probably  argued,  that  she  was  prepared,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  to  waive  her  claim  for  a  large  in- 
demnity. We  may  go  further  and  add  that  if  the 
Mikado's  government  was  minded  from  the  very  first  to 
content  itself  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  it  could  never 
have  seriously  intended  to  resume  hostilities  in  order  to 
collect  that  petty  amount.  The  notion  would  be  pre- 
posterous. And  that  being  so,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Japan  was  all  along  playing  a  game  of 
bluff,  and  playing  it  so  resolutely  and  systematically  as 
to  deceive  her  own  people  and  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
a  victorious  campaign  would  be  carried  on  unless  peace 
brought  in  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Russia.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  must  also  have  been  taken  in. 

Witte,  by  reducing  all  outstanding  difficulties 
to  a  question  of  money,  knew  that  a  war  for  an 
indemnity  would  ruin  Japan  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  this  end  he  <<  worked  *'  the  news- 
paper press. 

Intense  Patriotism*  but  No  Vainglory. 

In  the  Positivist  Review,  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son declares  that  the  traditional  ascendency  of 
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Europe  over  Asia  will  be  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  the  limitless  potential  trade  of  China  will 
largely  pass  into  Japanese  hands ;  Japan  will 
expand  over  Asia.  He  finds  the  striking  lesson 
of  the  war  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  imperialist 
ambition.  "When  governments  can  only  think 
imperially,  their  people  can  only  think  revolu- 
tionarily.'*  Socially,  the  note  of  the  war  "has 
been  a  spectacle  of  intense  patriotism  combined 
with  self-restraint,  repression  of  vainglory,  and 
ambition.*'  The  West  has  never  seen,  since  the 
Roman  republic,  this  combination  of  patriotism, 
democratic  ardor,  and  anstocratic  rule.  But, 
proceeds  Mr.  Harrison — 

After  all,  the  true  lesson  of  this  war  will  be  the  reli- 
gions warning  it  will  ultimately  enforce.  It  is  a  knock- 
down blow  to  the  national  professions  of  Christianity. 
The  churches  and  their  political  allies  are  forever  tell- 
ing us  that  nothing  but  their  prayers  and  incantatlonii 
can  inspire  courage,  duty,  virtue,  and  honor  in  nations. 
The  Grospel  of  Peace  has  much  to  answer  for  in  allow- 
ing itself  to  become  the  watchword  and  battle-cry  of  ty- 
rants, pirates,  and  slave-drivers.  Even  a  hundred  years 
ago  our  national  hero  was  taught  to  believe  that  his 
duty  toward  his  Grod  was  "  to  hate  a  Frenchman  as  he 
would  the  devil  I*'  And  the  morbid  fanatic  who  in- 
volved us  in  the  Sudan  believed  himself  to  hold  private 
intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and  had  from  him  personal 
missions  unknown  to  the  governments  he  served.  His- 
tory can  show  no  contrast  more  flagrant  than  that  of 
the  brutal  bigotry  of  Russia,  with  its  ferocious  fetich- 
ism  like  that  of  a  Dahomey  savage,  its  blasphemous 
mummeries,  and  its  horrid  execrations,  as  compared 
with  the  human  and  social  religion  of  patriotism  and 
family  that  animates  Japan.  No  Grod,  no  heaven,  no 
sacraments,  no  priests,  led  the  Japanese  soldiers  to  bat- 
tle. To  him  the  intricate  machinery  of  theology  is  alike 
irrational  and  absurd.  He  fights  and  dies  for  his  Mika- 
do, his  ancestors,  for  Bushido,  for  Japan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Harrison  refers 
to  the  national  professions  of  Christianity,  not 
to  the  religion  itself. 


Blamed— Are  the  Peacemakers  I 

The  writer  of  «  Musings  Without  Method  "  in 
Blackwood* 8  Magazine,  after  making  a  number  of 
caustic  remarks  about  international  busybodies 
such  as  William  II.  and  Theodore  I.,  "perfectly 
well  equipped  for  the  mismanagement  of  other 
people's  business,"  says  that  international  busy, 
bodies,  like  the  journalists  who  create  them,  are 
without  responsibility. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  his  own  glory,  wanted  nothing 
but  peace,  peace  bad  or  good,  peace  at  any  price.  When 
the  terms  were  signed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  his  glory 
was  complete.  It  matters  not  a  jot  to  him  whether  his 
indiscreet  energy  has  been  successful  or  not.  Suppose 
the  hasty  terms  of  peace  compel  in  the  future  a  yet 
more  bloody  war,  he  cannot  be  impeached. 

A  Spanish  View  of  the  Peace. 

The  Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid)  comments 
rather  naively  on  the  Russo-Japanese  peace.  It 
remarks : 

How  is  it  that  the  Japanese,  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  uninterrupted  victories,  lose  everything  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  f  The  answer  is  simple,— both  nations  began 
the  war  unprepared  for  it,  Russia  without  her  army 
ready,  hence  her  diMisters ;  Japan  without  having  her 
treasury  prepared.  Hence,  the  nation  already  ex- 
hausted, without  industry  or  commerce  (that  England 
and  the  United  States  have  taken  from  her),  without 
agriculture,  without  credit,  thus  unable  to  continue  the 
war,  she  has  had  to  sign  anything  at  all,  pushed  by 
the  United  States,  which  country,  seeing  that  pursuing 
the  campaign  might  turn  the  tables  and  lose  the  money 
lent  for  the  war,  has  forced  everything  for  the  good  of 
humanity !  The  Americans  did  not  think  the  same  in 
despoiling  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  1  What  conse- 
quences will  the  peace  bring  f  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy 
anything,  but  there  is  to  be  feared  the  final  revolution- 
ary commotion  in  Russia  and  the  launching  of  Japan 
on  the  road  to  imperialism,  like  the  United  States. 
This  will  have  the  advantage  of  conjuring  up  the  "yel- 
low peril,"  since  even  established  nations  are  the  victims 
of  imperialism,  and  Japan  will  die  as  rapidly  as  she  has 
appeared. 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


WRITING  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Tatyo, 
(Tokio),  an  anonymous  writer,  a  regular 
contributor  to  this  journal  evidently  well  in- 
formed on  diplomatic  questions,  discusses  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  new  treaty.     Says  this  writer  : 

When  the  agreement  concluded  between  England 
and  Japan  on  January  80, 1902,  was  made  public,  I  de- 
clared that  such  an  alliance  would  precipitate  war 
rather  than  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  far  East.  Ac- 
cording to  that'  treaty,  should  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  be  involved  in  war  with  another  power 
in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests. 


the  other  party  is  required  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
its  ally  only  after  a  third  power  or  powers  have  Joined 
in  hostilities  against  that  ally.  This  article  I  denounced 
as  powerless  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  this 
agreement  was  concluded.  When  this  alliance  was 
formed,  Russia's  naval  power  was  far  greater  than  that 
of  Japan.  Russia  could  wage  war  against  Japan  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  third  power.  It  is  but  natural 
that  Russia,  conscious  of  England's  disinclination  to 
render  her  Eastern  ally  military  assistance,  should  de^r 
Japan's  protest  against  her  aggression  in  the  far  East 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  alli- 
ance so  that  both  parties  would  conduct  a  war  in  com- 
mon. The  events  that  have  since  happened  have  Justi- 
fied my  prediction. 

'Thus  premising  his  discuBsion,  the  writer  nat- 
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nr&lly  welcomes  tiie  news  of  the  conclueion  of 
a  new  Anglo  -  Japanese  pact,  wliicli  is,  in  hie 
opinion,  a  defensive  and  ofleusive  alliance  in 
every  sense.  Being  insufficiently  informed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  writer 
raises  several  questions  concerning  the  methods 
by  which  the  high  contracting  parties  will  con- 
duct a  war  in  common.  In  the  first  place,  be 
considers  it  very  imprudent  on  Japan's  part  to 
acaume  any  responsibility  for  sending  her  army 
to  India  to  assist  her  Western  ally  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Ruasia.  Granted  that  Japan  as- 
sumes such  a  responsibility,  how  large  an  army 
should  she  send  to  India  to  fulfill  her  duty  satis- 
factorily  7  An  army  of  fifty  thousand  can  hardly 
accomplish  anything  effective,  says  this  writer. 

At  least  oDe  hundred  thoiuand  soldiers  are  nsces- 
■ar;,  which  would  require  transports  ot  (our  hundred 
thousand  tonnage.  From  NsgaBakl  to  Colombo  is 
approximately  (our  thouaand  miles,  which  would  take 
a  voyage  o(  (orty-(anr  days  for  a  steamer  with  a  speed 
of  twelve  knots.  Transports  carrying  such  an  enor- 
mous nnmber  o(  soldiers  sbonld  be  escorted  by  war- 
■hipe  o(  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  tonnage,  which 
In  turn  would  require  transports  with  a  carrylDg  caps- 
cltyof  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  tons  to  carry  coal  and 
prtmsiooB.  The  capacity  o(  the  entire  merchant  marine 
o(  Japan  amoants  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  in  rough  estimate.  This  will  be  greatly 
increased.  But  however  great  might  be  the  increase, 
it  1b  beyond  discussion  that  Japan  cannot  aSord  to 
divide  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  mer- 
chant vessels  for  tbe  transportation  of  army  and  pro- 
visions six  thousand  miles  over  the  seaa. 

"When  England  is  in  need  of  Japanese  reen* 
forcemenls  in  India,  the  writer  warns  us,  the 
movement  of  China  should  be  carefully  watched, 
the  German  men-of-war  at  Kiao-Chau  guarded, 
and  the  French  squadron  at  Saigon  provided 
against,  while  the  situation  in  Manchuria  will 
again  demand  decisive  measures.  Under  such 
circumstances,  concludes  the  writer,  no  sane 
man  can  dream  of  sparing  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  out  of  our  insufficient  transporting 
capacity  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  Eng- 
land in  India. 

In  the  history  o(  diplomacy  and  international  war- 
tare  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  one  party  to  an  alliance 
sends  its  army  into  the  dominion  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party  to  assist  the  latter  incaseof  war.  Tblscoorse 
is  especially  avoided  when  the  contracting  parties  are 
on  an  equal  footing,  for  the  reason  that  the  assisting 
army  cannot  levy  on  the  private  properties  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  assisted  country  without  entailing 
many  diplomatic  oomplicatlons  after  the  war.  It  isitn- 
poeaible  to  levy  on  private  properties  without  resorting 
to  violence  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Such  violence 
can  be  connived  at  if  the  assisted  country  la  much  weaker 
than  the  assisting;  otherwise  it  will  prove  a  cause  of 
enmity  and  bitter  (eeling  between  the  two  oouutriee 
upon  the  termination  of  a  war  which  they  have  fought 


Conseqaently.  the  safest  way  for  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  an  alliance  has  been  to  assist 
the  other  party  in  the  event  of  war  by  sending  Its  army 
to  a  neutral  country  or  by  attacking  the  enemy  from 
other  points  than  where  the  aB!>Ist«d  party  is  engaging 
the  enemy.  An  army  separated  from  Its  native  land  by 
six  thousand  miles  will  find  it  impossible,  in  case  o( 
emergency,  to  strictly  avoid  levying  on  private  proper- 
ties, however  perfect  the  means  of  transportation  may 
be.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  keep  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  always  sufficiently  supplied 
from  its  mother  country  which  requires  twenty-two 
days  to  reach.  Hence,  It  wonld  be  eitreniely  dangerous 
(or  Japan  to  send  a  targe  army  to  India.  The  only 
course  to  avoid  this  danger  would  be  to  rely  upon  the 
provisions  supplied  by  England,  thus  turning  onr  army 
Into  a  sort  of  "  hired  "  soldiers  at  the  sacriBoe  of  its  in- 
dividuality. Bnt  such  a  sacriQce  our  soldiers  will  never 
bear,  regarding  it  as  disgrace  and  humiliation. 

In  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  Japanese 
army  and  rendering  England  an  effective  mili- 
tary assistance,  in  case  she  be  involved  in  war 
with  Russia,  it  wonld  be  most  advisable,  con- 
cludes the  writer,  to  attack  her  enemy  at  points 
most  convenient  and  nearest  to  Japan.  If  a 
third  power  or  powers  should  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Russia,  it  would  give  Japan  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  from  the  far-Eastern  countries 
the  military  bases  of  the  Continental  powers  of 
Europe,  since  Russia's  rescuer  will  be  either 
France  or  Germany,  or  the  combined  force  ot 
the  two. 
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A  Not«  Of  Warnlns  from  a  Briton. 
Sir  Edmund  Barrow  writes  in  the  National 
Review  on  the  new  balance  of  power  in  the  far 
Eaat.  He  recalle  certain  predictions  of  hii  writ- 
ten in  September,  1893,  which  have  been  singu- 
larly verified  by  the  process  of  events  in  the  far 
East.  On  the  strength  of  fulfilled  prophecies 
he  puts  on  record  six  warnings  as  to  poesible 
consequences  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty.  1. 
The  alliance  may  seriously  compromise  the  inter- 
est of  foreign  countries  in  and  about  China,  and 
international  friction  may  thus  be  increased. 
2.  He  despairs  of  the  regeneration  of  China 
from  within,  and  thinks  ttiat  foreign  pressure 
may  produce  an  acute  crisis.  3.  Chinese  popular 
feeling  being  more  friendly  to  England  than  to 
any  other  nation,  Britons  shoold  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  but  are  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  faced  with  a  formidable  commercial  and 
industrial  competition  of  a  fully  developed  China. 
4.  He  reckons  that  Japan  may  become  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  or  even  an  adversary.  5.  Australia 
may  by  this  danger  be  moved  to  federate  with 
the  mother  country,  and  shai-e  the  cost  of  naval 
defense.  6.  He  strongly  deprecates  counting  on 
any  direct  support  of  Japan  to  England  in  the 
protection  of  India. 


written.     The  treaty  was  signed  at  London  on 
August  12,  1905,  and  is,  in  full,  as  follows  : 

PSXAIIBLK. 
The  goverDmants  of  Great  Briton  and  Japan,  bains 
detlNos  of  replacing  the  agreemsDt  concluded  betweMi 
them  on  the  30tb  January,  1902,  by  freah  Btlpulatlona 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles,  whicb  han 
for  their  object ; 

(a)  The  consolidatioii  and  maintenance  of  the  gon- 
aral  peace  In  the  regions  of  eBstem  Aala  and  of  India ; 

(b)  The  preMrvatloQ  of  the  common  tntereate  of  all 
powers  in  China  by  loBuring  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  in  China; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  t«rritorial  rights  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of  saatAm  Aaia 
and  of  India,  and  the  defense  of  their  special  Interesta 
in  the  said  regions. 


It  Is  agreed  that  whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  Japan,  any  of  the  rights  and  iutereata 
referred  to  In  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  am  In 
Jeopardy,  the  two  governments  will  oommuuicate  with 
oue  another  fully  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  In 
common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard those  menaced  rights  or  interests. 
ABTICLB  IL 

If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggreaslTe 
action,  wherever  arislDg,  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  or  powers  either  contracting  party  should  be  in- 
volved in  war  In  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or 
special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this 
agreement,  the  other  contracting  party  will  at  once 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the 
war  In  common,  and  make  pesce  in  mutual  agreement 
with  it. 

ABTIOLB  in. 

Japan  possessing  paramount  political!  military,  and 
economic  interests  in  Korea,  Great  Britain  reoognisea 
the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  of  goidaooc^ 
control,  and  protection  In  Korea  as  she  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  those 
interests,  provided  always  that  such  measures  ue  not 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  all  nations. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Great  Britain  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  rec- 
ognizee her  right  to  take  such  meoanies  in  the  prox- 
imity of  that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for 
safeguarding  her  Indian  posseaaiona 


Tna  MoNErr :  "  Look  atralgbt  ahead,  Hlohel  ~  look 
■traisbtalieadi"- 

(In  some  of  the  Qermsn  JonmaU  there  !s  an  IncUiutiDD 
to  charKe  Bnsland  with  ^gtiiK  on  Japan  to  drive  Germany 
from  her  Chlneae  fooUiold.]— From  Ulk  (Berlin}. 

TKBU8   OF   THE   HEW   THE  ATT. 

The  terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  pact  have 
bsen  made  public  since  the  above  articles  were 


The  high  contraoting  parties  agree  that  neither  of 
them  will,  without  oonsnlting  the  other,  enter  Into 
separate  arrangements  with  another  power  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this 


ABTICLB  VI. 


As  regards  the  preeent  war  between  Japan  and  Roa- 
sio,  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  maintain  strict  neu- 
trality unless  some  other  power  or  powioB  should  Join 
Id  hcstilitlea  scainst  Japan,  in  wUoh  ooss  OieatBrltaln 
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will  oome  to  the  asaistanoe  of  Japan,  and  will  conduct 
the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

ABTICLB  vn. 

The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall 
he  afforded  by  either  power  to  the  other  in  the  circum- 
stances  mentioned  in  the  present  agreement,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available, 
will  be  arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities 
of  the  contracting  parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time 
consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions 
of  mutual  interest. 

ABTICLE  yiii. 

The  present  agreement  shall,  subject  to  toe  provi- 
sions of  Article  VL,  oome  into  effect  immediately  after 
the  date  of  its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should 
have  notified  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of 


the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it 
shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date 
fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually 
engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipso  facto^  continue 
until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised 
by  their  respective  governments,  have  signed  this  agree- 
ment and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1905. 

[L.S.]  LANSDOWNE, 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[L.S.]  TADASU  HAYASHI, 

^nvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 


THE  RIVAL  CLAIMS  TO  SAGHALIEN. 


WITH  the  recognition  of  Japan's  right  to 
the  southern  half  of  Saghalien,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  the  political  status 
of  the  island  before  1875  is  restored.  The  rival 
claims  of  the  two  powers  are  discussed  in  sev- 
eral current  magazine  articles.  In  the  Booklovers 
Magazine,  Mr.  Adaclii  Kinnosok^  recounts  the 
story  of  how  Japan  lost  the  island. 

THE   JAPANSSK  CLAIM. 

In  1863,  by  treaty,  it  was  decided  to  recognize 
the  fiftieth  degree  north  latitude  as  the  boundary 
line  of  the  possessions  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
Later,  negotiations  were  begun  for  a  more  defi- 
nite line  of  demarcation.    In  Mr.  Adachi's  words  : 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  of  the  seventh  year 
of  Meiji,  1874,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Asian  Bureau 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Department,  the  negotiation 
over  the  boundary  line  was  renewed.  Vice- Admiral 
Enomoto  Buyo,  who  had  been  newly  appointed  to  be 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Russia,  represented  Nippon.  Prince  Gortchakov 
spoke  for  Russia.  Our  claim  was  even  more  modest 
than  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu ; 
the  Nippon  Gk>vemment  wished  Russia  to  recognize 
some  natural  boundary  line  in  Saghalien  between  Nip- 
pon and  Russia.  The  only  boundary  Prince  Gortchakov 
was  inclined  to  recognize,  however,  was  the  La  Perouse 
Strait.  Following  the  instructions  from  home,  Eno- 
moto then  demanded  in  exchange  that  Russia  should 
recognize  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Kurile  group  as  Nip- 
pon territory,  and  also  to  open  the  Saghalien  waters  to 
the  fisheries  of  the  Nippon  people.  But  now  all  was 
different;  Russia  had  succeeded  in  planting  her  feet 
firmly  upon  the  soil  of  Saghalien ;  and  pray  what  was 
the  use  of  her  taking  the  trouble  of  removing  them, 
and  what  sense  or  poetry  was  there  for  the  famous 
Russian  minister  to  assist  his  country  in  such  a  thank- 
less task  f    But  a  storm  arose  from  another  direction  in 


the  sky ;  it  was  the  powerful  logic  of  the  black  affairs 
of  the  Balkans  which  persuaded  the  astute  diplomatist 
of  the  Czar  to  sign,  at  last,  the  historic  Enomoto- 
Gortchakov  treaty  od  the  seventh  of  May — the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  of  the  Russian  calendar— 1875.  And  what 
is  called  the  exchange  between  the  Kurile  group  and 
Saghalien  passed  into  history, — the  first  black  stain  on 
our  national  honor,  which  has  been  insulting  the  sun- 
fiag  for  over  half  a  century.  And  so  it  was  we  lost 
Saghalien. 

The  Claims  of  Russia. 

Neither  Japan  nor  China  have  ever  had  any 
right  to  Saghalien,  is  the  claim  of  the  Russian 
journal  Slovo,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  island 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ainos  and  others 
from  the  continent  of  Asia — from  Russian  Sibe- 
ria. Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
journal  insists,  there  were  no  Japanese  on  the 
island,  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century  that  the  Japanese  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1807, 
Ideutenant  Khvostov  seized  the  island  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  though  that  action  was  recog- 
nized as  <<  arbitrary  "  and  Khvostov  suffered  for 
it.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Japanese  and  kept 
a  prisoner  for  three  years.  After  the  expedi- 
tion of  Kronzeuchtem  and  the  deliverance  of 
Golovine,  Saghalien  was  registered  on  the  im- 
perial charts  as  belonging  to  Russia  and  to 
Japan.  Part  of  the  land  belonged  to  Russia ; 
the  southern  part  belonged  to  Japan.  Venioukov 
had  studied  (or  had  held  in  his  hands)  a  map  in 
the  school  of  the  Japanese  dragomans,  a  map  on 
which  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  marked 
as  a  Russian  possession.  In  1856,  following  the 
negotiations  with  Japan,  Saghalien  was  recog- 
nized as  not  having  been  divided  between  the 
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Russians  and  the  Japanese.  The  treaty  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1855,  contained  tlie  following  clause: 
*<  As  for  the  island  Karafuto  (Saghalien),  it  will 
remain  (as  it  has  remained  in  the  past)  undivid- 
ed between  Russia  and  Japan."  And,  in  other 
terms,  the  treaty  recognized  the  ancient  right 
of  Russia  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 
The  question  of  the  right  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  island  was  definitely  settled  in  1875. 
"Not  under  the  influence  of  threats,  but  by 
common  and  very  pacific  accord  between  Russia 
and  Japan."  Russia  gave  Japan  the  archipelago 
of  the  Kuriles  in  exchange  for  the  island  of 
Saghalien.  A  few  impartial  Japanese  writers 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  Saghalien  had  been 
and,  was  debatable.  The  Russians,  profiting  by 
the  unsettled  situation  of  the  island,  have  found- 
ed a  local  administration  in  the  port  of  Alexan- 
drovsk.  They  have  extended  their  sphere  of 
action  in  different  directions,  and  have  even  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the   regions  where   they 


had  been  forestalled  by  the  Japanese  fishermen. 
When  the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Count  Muneroi  Terashima,  sent  Vice- Admiral  En- 
omoto  to  Russia  to  make  terms,  Russia  consented 
— and  very  willingly — to  cede  three  islands  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Kuriles  to  Japan,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Japanese  to  fish  near  the  coasts  of 
the  island.  On  the  7th  of  May,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  treaty 
recognized  the  Strait  of  La  Ferouse  as  the  fron- 
tier between  Japan  and  Russia.  Kagoa,  the 
well-known  Japanese  historian  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  his  country,  said  of  it :  "  We  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  this  treaty 
of  1875  was  the  first  honorable  treaty  signed  by 
Japan."  The  facts  here  noted  prove  that  the 
Japanese  renamed  the  southern  portion  of  Sag- 
halien just  when  the  Russians  were  ready  to 
cede  the  western  part  of  the  island  to  them. 
<<  So  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  Japan  gave  up 
her  rights  because  of  Russian  pressure." 


THE  SECRET  OF  JAPANESE  NAVAL  SUCCESS. 


A  JAPANESE  oflScer  who  served  under  Ad- 
miral Togo  has  written  a  letter  giving  one 
explanation  of  Japanese  naval  success.  This 
letter  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  de  St, 
Petersburg^  a  daily  printed  in  French  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.     He  begins  by  saying  : 

We  owe  the  victory  in  the  Korean  Straits  to  the  men 
of  our  fleet.  Japan  is  an  insular  country,  and  for  that 
reason  there  is  more  work  to  be  found  on  the  water 
than  on  shore.  Japan  has  more  seafaring  men  than 
landlubbers  among  her  people.  The  waters  along  our 
coasts  are  full  of  fishermen.  We  know  how  to  adapt 
ourselves  and  to  learn,  and  the  first  fisherman  in  our 
fishing  fieet  is  fit  for  active  service  in  the  navy  after 
a  six  weeks'  drill.  We  have  not  as  many  ships  as  our 
allies  have,  and  our  ships  are  small,  but  when  we  get 
right  down  to  war  the  fact  tells  in  our  favor.  The 
Japanese  sailor  is  used  to  little  ships ;  he  began  his 
career  on  a  little  ship  as  a  fisherman.  Of  course,  ther^ 
are  exceptions ;  but  this  is  true,  generally  speaking. 

The  Japanese  navy,  this  officer  continues,  cer- 
tainly owes  much  to  British  teaching. 

The  British  war  fieet  has  been  our  model,  and  we 
have  adopted  English  tactics  and  English  strategy. 
But  we  owe  a  good  deal  to  ourselves,  because  the  in- 
struction given  to  our  sailors  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  instruction  given  to  sailors  in  the  Britisl^  navy.  A 
stoker  cannot  gain  admission  to  our  navy  until  he  has 
followed  a  regular  course  of  stoking  on  land.  Ck>n8e- 
quently,  our  stokers  stoke  better  than  the  stokers  on 
British  ships ;  and  the  other  men  of  our  fieet  are  equally 
excellent. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese  discipline,  the  letter 
says: 


Our  men  love  their  calling ;  they  never  complain  of 
hard  work  or  of  fatigue.  At  Port  Arthur  our  sailors 
faced  great  privations,  but  none  of  them  ever  took  to 
drink,  although  all  the  other  sailors  in  port  passed 
their  time  in  the  wine  shops  drinking  and  carousing. 
From  the  admiral  to  the  common  sailors,  all  are  proud 
of  their  duty.  The  plan  of  discipline  of  our  fleet  is  ex- 
emplary, but  it  has  never  been  put  into  practice.  No 
Japanese  sailor  in  our  fieet  has  ever  been  disciplined 
except  by  active  service  on  the  seas  and  by  the  regular 
routine  drill.  To  the  superiority  of  our  men  as  men 
habituated  to  the  sea  and  drilled  for  war  we  owe  our 
victory  at  Tsushima. 

After  a  stirring  tribute  to  Admiral  Togo  and 
a  criticism  of  the  inferior  gunnery  and  lack  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  this 
Japanese  officer  closes  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

Few  Japanese  knew  as  much  of  Admiral  Togo's  plans 
as  the  London  newspapers  thought  they  knew.  But  we 
had  full  confidence  in  Togo.  He  was  our  most  popular 
admiral  long  before  the  victory  of  Tsushima.  When 
Port  Arthur  fell,  he  came  back  to  Japan  exhausted ;  he 
had  left  Japan  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
flower  of  health  and  more  vigorous  than  before  the  war. 
I  saw  him  on  board  the  great  cruiser  Mikasa,  People 
were  shouting  ^^Bamatl^  and  all  the  bands  were  play- 
ing. The  admiral  appeared  upon  the  bridge  and  saluted, 
the  people  acclaimed  him,  and  the  cruiser  moved  slow- 
ly out  of  the  harbor  and  went  below  the  horizon.  Weeks 
passed  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  Togo ;  but 
no  one  asked  any  questions.  No  one  doubted  him. 
Every  one  in  Japan  had  confidence  in  him.  We  all 
knew  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he  would  be 
where  he  ought  to  be  when  the  time  came. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  RIOTS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN   OIL  FIELDS. 


AQEAPHIC  account  of  the  recent  destruc- 
tive riots  and  Bauguinary  race  struggle  m 
the  Caucasus,  with  an  estimate  of  the  losses  to 
the  oil  industry  in  that  region,  is  contributed  to 
the  National  Review  by  the  Earl  of  Bonaldahay. 
The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the 
disorders  he  describes.  As  to  the  town  of  Baku 
itself,  where  moat  of  the  destraction  of  property 
occnrred,  he  says  : 

It  is  A  modem  town  with  all  the  outward  ludications 
of  a  thriviag  prosperity.  ImpoelDg  stone  buildings, 
commodious  shops  with  p1at«-glass  windows,  comfort- 
able hotels,  and  first-clsss  restaurants  give  tt  an  air  of 
comfort  and  good  living  by  no  meanii  warranted  b;  Its 
physical  snirouudingB.  The  country  Indeed  Is  as  un- 
attractive to-day  as  when  seen  and  described  bythe  ad- 
venturous O'Donovan  a  qnarter  of  a  century  ago.  "For 
leagues  around,"  he  wrote  at  that  time,  "  not  a  blade  of 
grass  Is  to  be  seen,  and  not  even  ashrub  breaks  the  arid 
expanse  ot  broken  strata  and  scorched  marl."  With 
tbls  description  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  visitor  is  pre- 
pared [or  the  fnrther  inFormatiou  which  acquaintance 
with  the  town  provides,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  only  fresh 
water  to  be  had  is  obtained  by  distillation  ot  the  salt 
waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  name  Baku  signifying 
"aplace  beaten  bythe  winds,"  or,  asaresldent  acquaints 
ance  ot  mine  more  bluDtly  if  less  classically  pnt  it, 
"windy  hole,"  is  In  itselt  sufficieut  Indication  ot  the 
climate  which  the  place  enjoys.  Certainly  Baku,  vi  'th 
such  comfort  and  attraction  as  It  posssssee,  is  before  Ul 
else  artlBclal,— the  creation  ot  money  and  ot  luxury- 


Some  idea  of  the  oil  magnitude  in  this  region, 
— in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  great  deal 
of  English  capital  is  invested,  —  may  be  had 
from  &  few  figures.  The  output  of  the  Baku 
oil  fields  in  1901,  according  to  official  statistics, 
amounted  to  10,822,580  tons,  of  which  7,837,096 
tons  were  exported.  The  average  daily  yield  of 
the  wells  was  29,561  tons.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  other  great  oil-producing  cen- 
ters of  the  world, — Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  in 
the  United  States, — we  find  an  output  of  6,500|- 
000  tons,  and  an  average  daily  yield  of  the  wells 
falling  short  by  11,463  tons  of  that  of  the  wells 
on  the  Caspian  littoral.  The  Earl  of  Ronald- 
shay  declares  that  the  soil  about  Baku  was  so 
saturated  with  oil  that  ■<  in  any  pieCe  of  ground, 
by  merely  sticking  an  iron  tube  into  the  earth 
and  applying  a  torch  to  the  upper  end,  the  min- 
eral oil  will  burn  until  the  tube  is  decomposed, 
which  will  be  for  a  great  number  of  years." 
Going  further  into  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  industry,  which  has  temporarily 
been  "  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  wreckage 
and  collapse,"  this  writer  says  ; 

The  aggregate  depth  bored  in  sinking  new  wells  and 
deepeniog  old  onex  amounted  in  1003  to  little  less  than 
46miles,  white  In  ISOOlt  actually  reached  theastoniahing 
figure  of  94  miles  84  yards.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1903,  1,896  wells  on  the  Ansheronsk  peninsula  yielded 
10,a66,C>94  tons  ot  naphtha,— an  average,  that  is  to  say,  of 
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^417%  tons  per  well.  These  figures  were  even  larger 
in  the  previous  year,  a  total  of  1,924  wells  being  respon- 
sible for  an  output  of  10,823,580^  tons,  of  which  no  less 
than  7,887,090^  tons  were  exported  in  the  shape  of  kero- 
sene, lubricants,  naphtha  residues,  and  raw  naphtha, 
the  residues  used  as  fuel  being  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  this  total  with  a  weight  not  far  short  of  5,000,000 
tons.  The  impetus  given  to  the  industry  in  recent 
years  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  the  824  wells 
reported  as  jielding  oil  in  December,  1892,  had  increased 
to  1,428  in  the  same  month  of  1902,  and  that  the  output 
of  the  year  1901  showed  an  Increase  of  10,467,742  tons  on 
that  of  twenty  years  before.  The  number  of  wells 
which  have  become  inactive  has  naturally  risen  rapidly 
with  this  largely  increased  production,  as  many  as 
1,278  wells  having  ceased  3rielding  in  1901,  as  compared 
with  842  in  the  previous  year  and  594  in  1899.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dry  wells  has,  of  course,  been 
counteracted  by  an  increased  energy  in  the  sinking  of 
new  wells,  the  returns  showing  a  total  of  200  new  wells 
sunk  in  1892,  564  in  1902,  and  the  tremendous  figure  of 
1,010  in  1900. 

There  is  more  than  $25,000,000  of  British 
capital  invested,  he  tells  us  further. 

The  total  losses,  including  the  railways  and 
shipping  on  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  are  esti- 


mated at  over  $100,000,000.    On  the  moral  side 
of  the  affair,  he  says  : 

All  the  atrocities  for  which  we  are  aoenstomed  to 
look  when  Russia  is  occupied  in  restoring  order  with 
the  Cossack  and  the  knout  have  been  added  to  the 
ghastly  tale  of  horror  inseparable  from  every  phase  of 
Eastern  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  indeed,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  the  elements  of  disorder,  seem  as 
often  as  not  to  have  added  materially  to  the  confusion 
and  disaster.  Like  the  Kurdish  levies  of  the  Saltan, 
who  regard  their  royal  title  of  Hamidiyeh  in  the  light 
of  a  warrant  for  indulging  in  indiscriminate  slaughter 
whenever  opportunity  occurs,  the  Cossacks  seem  to 
have  waged  war  impartially  upon  friend  and  foe,  and 
to  have  fought  ruthlessly,  neither  asking  nor  giving 
quarter,  with  all  who  chanced  to  come  their  way.  They 
trained  artillery  upon  and  wrecked  the  offices  of  the 
English  manager  of  four  large  companies.  In  company 
with  the  Tatar  insurgents,  they  hemmed  in  a  band  of 
four  hundred  Armenians,  whom,  despite  their  frantic 
requests  to  the  governor  for  help,  they  butchered  to  a 
man.  SrJMViter  in  Tnodo  is  no  more  the  motto  of  the 
Russian  Cossack  than  it  is  of  the  Eastern  fanatic. 
Tales  sickening  in  the  intensity  of  their  pathoe  have 
poured  in  from  the  theater  of  strife,  which  for  dajrs 
has  been  converted  into  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  human 
passion. 


WHAT  THE   RUSSIANS  THEMSELVES  THINK  OF  THE  DUMA. 


THE  imperial  manifesto  of  August  19,  last, 
calling  into  being  a  national  assembly  was 
hailed  with  almost  universal  approval  by  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people,  although  occasional 
regrets  were  heard  from  the  ultra-conservatives, 
deploring  the  passing  of  the  good  old  order  of 
things.  The  reactionary  press  became  almost 
hysterical  in  its  praise  of  the  <<  great  edict,"  the 
cynical  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Peters- 
burg) even  suggesting  that  it  be  called  the  <<  Rus- 
sian constitution,"  a  suggestion  repeated  by  some 
of  the  foreign  press.  The  more  liberal  demo- 
cratic elements,  however,  soon  realized  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  proposed  assembly  for  correct- 
ing the  existing  evils  in  the  national  government. 
The  dissatisfaction  felt  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  barring  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
male  population  from  the  sudrage,  nor  to  the 
limited  scope  of  the  assembly's  powers.  These 
defects,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  could  be  rem- 
edied gradually.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  the  most  fundamental  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  to  offer  guarantees  that  such 
inalienable  rights  would  be  respected,  as  has 
been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  review  Mir 
Bozhi. 

According  to  the  Techemaya  Pochta^  N.  A. 
Andreev,  delegate  to  the  Moscow  assembly  of 
noblemen,  presented  at  the  meeting  the  follow- 


ing fundamental  questions  calling  for  immedi- 
ate reply  : 

1.  May  the  electors  officially  group  themselves  into 
political  parties?  2.  Does  the  prohibition  against  the 
discussion  of  state  matters  extend  also  to  the  meetings 
called  together  for  choosing  representatives  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  ?  8.  Will  public-spirited  citizens  be  at 
liberty  to  convey  to  the  rural  population  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  pending  reforms?  4.  Would  the  distribu- 
tion of  copies  of  the  manifesto  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  the  law  ? 

These  questions  imperatively  demand  an  im- 
mediate answer,  upon  which  depends  the  practi- 
cal value  of  the  proposed  elections.  *<  The  recent 
acts  of  the  administration,  and  its  whole  atti- 
tude toward  the  forthcoming  elections,  are  not 
at  all  calculated  to  dissipate  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings, "  is  the  comment  of  the  Mir  Bozhi, 
The  Russkiya  Vyedomosti  wishes  to  know  what 
delegates  the  Russian  people  can  send  to  the 
Duma,  when  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  a  well- 
known  conservative  public  man  like  Professor 
Yaroshenko  is  subjected  to  administrative  ban- 
ishment, when  on  the  day  after  the  publication 
of  the  manifesto  such  moderate  and  loyal  men 
as  Professors  Brandt,  Gordyeenko,  and  Milukov, 
and  the  physician  Svyatlovski,  are  arrested  as 
political  criminals,  subject  to  banishment  to  Si- 
beria.    The  Russkiya  Vyedomosti^  which  is  a  con- 
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servatively  liberal  organ,  points  out  that  the 
manifesto  of  Augnst  19  legalizes,  and  hence 
broadens,  the  political  life  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. It  follows  in  logical  sequence,  therefore, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  legalize  also  those  condi- 
tions without  which  such  political  activities  are 
quite  impossible.  The  country  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  new  order  of  things  created  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  edict  concerning  the  Duma.  It  is 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  elections,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manifesto,  must  take  place  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  present  year,  for  the 
assembly  of  the  popular  representatives  is  to 
occur  not  later  than  January,  1906. 

All  this  would  be  an  impoesible  achievement  under 
existing  conditions,  when  the  press  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  freely  discossing  even  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  nations,  wheo  ordinances  estab- 
lishing a  state  of  siege,  and  other  emergency  regulations 
deprive  Russian  citizens  of  the  elementary  rights  of 
personal  safety,  when  peaceful  meetings  which  in  no- 
wise threaten  to  disturb  the  public  order  are  forbidden 
and  dispersed. 

The  Vyedomosti  demands,  therefore,  that  laws 
be  enacted  at  once  that  will  establish  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  free  citizenship  by  abolish- 
ing the  emergency  laws  and  securing  for  Russian 
citizens  the  right  to  assemble  for  the  discussion 
of  state  and  communal  affairs,  and  to  express 
themselves  freely  on  these  matters  in  open  meet- 
ing and  in  the  press. 

The  organization  of  the  Duma  is  also  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  <<  Ozhigov ''  m  the  Ohrazo- 
vanU,  The  event  of  August  19,  he  says,  may 
be  regarded  formally  as  of  great  significance. 
The  commission  that  elaborated  the  <<  reforms  " 
which  the  old  Suvorin,   <<  debilitated  by  long- 


continued  supineness  and  fallen  into  dotage,  calls 
a  constitution,"  carried  on  its  work  in  complete 
secrecy.  Neither  the  names  of  those  making  up 
the  commission,  its  plans,and  its  character,  nor  the 
material  at  its  disposal,  or  even  the  instructions 
and  inspirations  that  it  received,  are  known. 

It  was  suddenly  bom,  as  it  were,  from  the  head  of 
Pallas- Athsne  and  in  a  moment  presented  us  with  the 
results  of  its  labors,  caring  little  for  aught  else.  The 
bureaucracy  won  at  the  first  thrust,  preserving  its  prior- 
ity, and  made  the  utmost  use  of  its  ingenuity  and  talents 
to  maintain  itself  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  powers  of  the  Duma  fall  short  of  that 
completeness  which  should  characterize  a  national 
assembly.  All  the  methods  of  creative  legisla- 
tion remain  unchanged.  Furthermore,  questions 
of  foreign  policy  remain  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  Duma's  activities  ;  nor  is  it  within  the  power 
of  this  body  to  hold  the  ministers  responsible 
for  their  acts.  The  property  qualifications  which 
enter  as  a  basis  in  the  organization  of  the  Duma, 
and  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  electors 
and  the  elections  into  classes  and  grades,  render 
the  Duma  incapable  of  voicing  the  thoughts  and 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  exclusion  from  the  elec- 
tions of  certain  portions  of  the  Russian  citizens, 
who  equally  with  the  others  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation  (the  entire  industrial  classes,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  students,  etc.),  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  enlightened  state 
policy.  Notwithstanding  these  negative  qualities 
of  the  enactment,  "  Ozhigov  "  expresses  himself 
against  the  boycott  of  the  Duma,  which  was 
seriously  considered  in  the  more  intelligent 
circles  in  Russia.  Such  a  boycott,  he  believes, 
would  be  equivalent  to  political  suicide.  "It 
would  be  a  political  crime  to  throw  away  this 
mustard  seed  because  we  wish  for  greater  things." 


*^WHAT  AILS  RUSSIA?"— A  GERMAN  VIEW. 


UNDER  the  title  "What  Ails  Russia?"  (in 
the  Deutsche  Revue),  General  von  Lignitz 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocracy  and  bureaucracy.  The  creation 
of  the  bureaucracy — "  the  curse  of  Russia  " — ^the 
undermining  of  the  old  Russian  nobility,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Zemski  Sober  he  sets 
down  as  the  disastrous  work  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  the  present 
outlook.  General  von  Lignitz  is  very  decided. 
He  says : 

The  attempt  has  repeatedly  and  vainly  been  made^ 
on  the  part  of  well-meaning  circles  and  indivldnalB,  in 
the  past  eighty  years,  to  introduce  a  oertain  harmony 
between  the  ruling  and  the  administrative  powers,  in 


order  to  redress  at  least  the  grossest  abuses  and  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  relative  justice,  until  the  shot  of  Vera 
Sassulitch's  revolver,  February  S,  1878,  introduced  the 
era  of  political  murder  and  widened  the  gap  between 
the  crown  and  the  people. 

It  would  apparently  be  a  simple  matter,  profit- 
able, and  devoid  of  danger,  to  return  to  the  old 
order  of  things  and  create  a  support  for  the  tot- 
tering throne  in  a  Zemski  Sober  with  limited 
powers  and  diminished  activity,  continues  this 
German  writer : 

Did  Russia  consist  of  but  the  seventy  million  Great 
Russians,  no  essential  difficulties  or  dangers  would 
arise.  But  since  Peter  the  Great^s  time  it  has  followed 
the  tendency  of  conquest,— outlets  to  the  sea,  then  se- 
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curing  these  outlets  by  a  broader  stretch  of  hinterland; 
besides,  the  thirst  for  glory  of  the  czars,  the  strong  de- 
sire for  orders  and  rank  of  people  in  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  on  the  frontiers.  In  the  past  two  hundred 
years  Russia  has  very  greatly  increased  in  size,  but  it 
has  in  the  process  absorbed  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements,  up  to  the  present  inimical  to  one  another,  that 
it  has  not  gained  in  inward  strength  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  Crises  must  therefore  prove  dangerous. 
With  Baltic  statesmen  and  generals,  with  Finnish 
naval  commanders,  with  Polish,  Georgian,  and  Ar- 
menian officers,  with  Polish  judges  and  physicians,  it 
was  possible  to  govern  harmoniously  during  quite  a 
long  period.  Since  the  Panslavist-Orthodox  current 
set  in,  however,  furthered  by  Piince  Gortchakov,  the 
Russian  nationalist  has  become  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  the  foreigners.  To  the  detriment  of  the  state,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  navy,  these  elements,  which  could  be 


utilized  to  such  advantage,  have  been  more  and  more 
crowded  out.  The  eight  million  Poles,  thirty  million 
Little  Russians,  eight  million  White  Russians,  three 
million  Finns,  two  million  Esthonians  and  Letts,  six 
million  Caucasians  and  Armenians,  six  million  Central 
Asiatics,  two  and  one-half  million  Tatars,  and  five  mil- 
lion Jews  now  feel  themselves  oppressed  and  restrained 
by  the  Great  Russians.  Inspired  partly  by  an  old  and 
latent  hatred,  they  are  waiting  for  grave  national  con- 
vulsions and — for  the  Zemski  Sobor,  in  order  to  achieve 
at  least  equal  rights,  which  would  be  in  conaonanoe 
with  their  presumed  higher  educational  attainments 
and  their  culture.  Should  thcRe  elements  be  excluded 
from  the  people's  representative  body  or  only  a  smaller 
percentage  be  admitted  ?  These  are,  at  any  rate,  diffi- 
cult questions  which  must  be  pondered  if  the  reforms 
which  are  longed  for  are  not  to  lead  to  a  weakening  of 
the  empire. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SWEDEN. 


THE  Norwegian  side  of  the  controversy  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Scandinavian  union 
has  been  very  fully  presented  in  most  American 
magazines.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  of 
the  Review,  in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nansen, 
the  Norwegian  position  is  again  stated.  The 
Swedish  side,  however,  has  not  received  much 
attention.  Several  articles  in  recent  numbers  of 
the  serious  reviews  have  emphasized  the  conten- 
tions of  Sweden  in  the  matter,  noteworthy  among 
which  are  Karl  Staaff's  paper  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  and  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  National  Review  of  the  case  by  Prof. 
Nils  Ed^n,  of  Upsala  University.  Mr.  Staaff 
declares  that  the  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  from  the  very  beginning  labored  under 
the  "contradiction  between  intention  and  exe- 
cution." The  intention  was  that  Norway  in  the 
union  should  be  on  an  equality  with  Sweden  in 
the  union,  but  this  purpose  was  never  entirely 
carried  out,  and  it  fell  short  of  realization  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  foreign  af- . 
fairs.  The  foreign  affairs  of  Norway  were  man- 
aged by  a  Swedish  minister  responsible  only  to 
the  Swedish  Government,  but  *'  only  by  degrees 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Swedes  opened,  —  as  at 
length  they  were,  during  the  nineties  of  the  past 
century,  —  to  the  untenable  character  of  these 
conditions."  Mr.  Staaff  outlines  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  during  the  past  two  decades  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  general  terms  of 
which  are  beyond  dispute.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programmes  of  reform;  he  main- 
tains, was  this  :  "  The  Swedish  would  maintain 
complete  unity  in  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs,  whereas  the  Norwegian  programme  in- 
troduces the  principle  of  dualism."  In  her 
revolutionary  action,  sayB  Mr.  Staaff,  Norway 


has  disregarded  two  great  objects  which  some 
states,  before  all,  ought  to  hold  sacred. 

One  is  comity  between  the  two  peoples.  If  the  idea 
of  drawing  the  two  nations  to  each  other  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  fraternity  is  to  assume  real  shape,  then  they 
should  not  proceed  in  such  a  brutal  manner  as  that  in 
which  the  Norwegian  revolution  was  accomplished. 
The  other  object  is  the  friendly  association  of  peoples 
and  nations.  If  one  dreams  of  a  great  association  of 
peoples, — and  there  are  many  who  dream  thus  in  Nor^ 
way, — even,  perhaps,  of  a  " United  States'*  of  Europe, — 
it  is  not  the  right  way  to  realize  such  an  aspiration  to 
begin  by  dissolving  a  union  of  ninety  years*  standing 
between  two  small  peoples,  who  truly  need  each  other 
far  more  than  Norway  needs  her  consuls. 

Sweden's  patience  with  Norway. 

Professor  Eden's  article  consists  of  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  largely  from  an  international 
point  of  view.  Sweden,  he  declares,  has  always 
been  patient,  dignified,  and  long-suffering.  Nor- 
way has  been  intemperate,  hasty,  and  incon- 
siderate. *^  It  was  Sweden  that  established  the 
union,  which  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify 
her  claim  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter  now  that 
its  dissolution  has  been  broached."  Professor 
Ed6n  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  force  Nor- 
way to  remain  in  the  union  against  her  wilL 
Sweden's  consent  should,  however,  have  l>een 
asked  before  dissolution,  he  believes.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  Sweden  that  the  separation  has 
occurred,  in  Professor  Eden's  opinion.  For 
many  years  the  Swedish  Government  has  been 
forced  to  give  its*  attention  to  disputes  with 
Norway. 

-  The  whole  political  life  of  Sweden  has  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  the  union,  which  had  been  intended 
as  a  means  of  insuring  to  Sweden  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity for  internal  development,  became,  instead,  as  a 
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millstone  round  her  neck,  and  proved  a  constant  hin- 
drance to  her  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  domestic  ends. 

Professor  Ed6n  justifies  the  action  of  King 
Oscar  in  refusing  his  consent  to  the  Norwegian 
consular-service  bill,  and  also  that  monarch's  re- 
fusal to  accept  for  the  time  the  resignation  of 
the  Norweigan  ministers.  Norway,  he  continues, 
did  not  even  pay  her  sister  country  the  consid- 
eration of  making  the  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
union  by  friendly  agreement.  * '  Norway  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  present  crisis.'' 

Sweden  has  done  everything  that  could  be  done 
within  the  limits  of  the  union  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Norway.  She  has  all  along  been  conscious  of  her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  and  permanence  of  this  im- 
portant joint  in  the  fabric  of  Europe^s  political  system, 
and  shehasacted  accordingly.  Norway  has  never  had  any 
sense  of  any  responsibility  of  the  kind  ;  from  the  begin- 
ning she  set  herself  to  try  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  union, 
and  now  she  has  torn  them  asunder.  The  form  chosen 
for  bringing  about  the  rupture  was  an  unwarranted  in- 
sult to  Sweden,  and  the  rupture  itself  displays  an  utter 
disregard  of  most  important  Scandinavian  and  Euro- 
pean interests. 


After  considering  the  demands  made  by  Swe- 
den in  the  programme  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Eiksdag,  and  justifying  the  demand  for  the 
razing  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  Professor  Ed6n 
closes  by  saying : 

Swedish  politicians  may  have  committed  faults  in 
their  dealings  with  Norway, — no  Swede  on  looking  back 
is  prepared  to  deny  that  they  have,— but  the  fundsr 
mental  principles  that  have  dictated  their  policy  will 
stand  the  test  to  which  history  will  subject  them,  and 
the  limits  which  Sweden  has  had  to  set  to  her  conces- 
sions will  be  recognized  as  having  been  necessary  if  the 
union  was  to  be  preserved  intact.  Political  chicanery 
will  not  be  able  to  gloss  over  facts ;  Sweden  offered 
everything  that  could  be  offered,  and  Norway^s  answer 
was— revolution.  As  we  have  already  said,  Sweden  has 
felt  and  has  upborne  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  union  before  the  bar  of  history ;  Norway  has 
repelled  that  responsibility  and  set  it  at  naught.  This 
has  been  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  present  crisis. 
Norway  has  acted  with  an  uuscrupulousness  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  must  be  termed  international  mischie- 
vousness ;  and  it  has  in  the  highest  degree  endangered 
the  peace  of  Scandinavia.  Sweden  has  suppressed  her 
indignation  in  order  to  rescue  all  that  remained  to  be 
rescued,  not  of  the  union,  but  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 


ELLEN  KEY,  THE  "INSPIRED  SWEDISH  ENTHUSIAST." 


IN  the  course  of  a  review  of  a  recent  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Ellen  Key  the  Finnish  maga- 
zine Nutid  (Helsingfors)  gives  a  character  sketch 
of  this  remarkable  Swedish  authoress,  who  is 
known  in  her  own  country  as  the  '*  writer  who  al- 
ways furnishes  love,  hope,  and  faith  "  to  her  read- 
ers. While  entirely  a  self-made  woman,  Ellen 
Key  is  the  "product  of  famous  great  generations," 
and  her  Scotch  ancestry  includes,  among  others, 
the  great  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Long  before  she  had  reached  the  heights  of  a 
leading  place  as  a  social  reformer  of  her  people, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her 
country,  Ellen  Key  had  already  started  on  her 
career  in  private.  At  Sundholm  she  began  with 
a  small  Sunday-school,  and  lectured  before  the 
youth  of  the  village  on  history,  natural  history, 
poetry,  etc.  Then  she  loaned  the  first  books  out- 
side of  a  "public  library,"  the  stock  of  which 
consisted  of  her  own  school  books.  In  the  fall 
of  1868,  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Stock- 
holm, where  her  father  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Riksdag.  The  gift  of  writing  became  now  mani- 
fest in  her  contributions  to  the  periodical  Idun, 
the  champion  of  the  women  of  Sweden.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  she  was  offered  the  directorship 
of  a  college  for  women  in  Denmark,  but  declined 
on  account  of  her  youth  and  insufficient  experi- 
ence.    Later,  it  was  her  ardent  desire  to  found 


such  an  institution  in  her  own  country.  Events, 
however,  upset  her  plans  and  compelled  her,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  to  earn  her  own  living.  Her 
father  became  unfortunate,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Sundholm  in  order  to  accept  a  situation 
as  a  teacher  in  Stockholm.  There  she  worked 
for  twenty  years,  not  only  to  instruct,  but  also 
to  uplift  her  pupils. 

The  narrow  limits  of  the  school  were  soon  passed. 
A  course  of  her  own  in  history  and  literature  for 
young  ladies  of  every  circle  of  society  was  inaugu- 
ated,  and  the  number  of  the  daily  attendants  soon  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred.  The  institution  for  the  education 
of  working  people  also  opened  its  doors  to  her,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  there  on  reform  and  on  economic 
topics  soon  made  her  name  famous.  Beginning  with  an 
audience  of  thirteen,  the  hall,  which  had  a  capacity  of 
more  than  six  hundred,  soon  became  too  small  for  all 
seeking  admittance. 

Ellen  Key  carried  on  this  work  for  twenty 
years.  "  Great  blessing  was  also  derived  from 
the  social  circle  she  founded."  Young  working 
girls  were  invited  by  ladies  of  the  upper  classes 
♦*  in  order  to  bridge  the  distance  between  dif- 
ferent classes  by  an  amicable  social  intercourse." 
"We  can  apply  to  herself  in  full  measure  the 
words  uttered  by  the  individualist  in  her  best- 
known  work,  '  Freedom  of  Personality,'  *  The 
welfare  and  woe  of  others  are  felt  to  the  full  by 
myself.'  " 
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HOW  GERMANY  MADE  HER  MERCHANT  MARINE. 


SOME  interesting  data  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  G-ermany  has  so  marvelously  devel- 
oped her  merchant  marine  are  given  in  an  article 
by  Francis  Delaisi,  first  appearing  in  the  JSuropSen 
(Paris)  and  largely  reproduced  in  the  Italia  Mo- 
derna  (Turin-Rome).  From  a  tonnage  of  982,355 
in  1870  the  German  fleet  has  mounted  to  1,181,- 
525  in  1880,  1,433,413  in  1890,  and  2,093,033 
in  1901, — ^that  is,  in  thirty  years,  an  increase  of 
111  per  cent.  The  increase  is  wholly  in  steam 
vessels,  as  sailing  vessels  have  decreased  in  ton- 
nage 16  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  their 
in  and  out  tonnage  in  German  ports  has  notably 
fallen  ofF.  The  steam  tonnage -in  1901  was 
1,506,0'' .,  or  an  increase  of  108  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  Hamburg's  fleet  now  surpasses  that  of 
all  France.  This  port,'  which  in  1850  was  con- 
nected with  America  by  a  single  line  with  a  sin- 
gle, vessel,  is  now  served  by  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  lines,  of  which  seventy-one  are  German. 
Every  international  port  in  the  world  is  reached 
by  German  steamers,  and  Germany  runs  England 
a  close  second  for  maritime  position.  No  other 
country  can  show  in  its  ports  more  ships  flying 
its  own  colors  than  those  with  the  English  flag. 
Moreover,  the  German  ships  are  largely  built  at 
home.  In  1888,  ships  of  only  24,460  tons  were 
built  in  German  yards,  while  in  1901  the  figures 
reached  101,886,  and  while  ships  of  139,038  ton- 
nage were  bought  of  England,  German  yards' 
sold  40,975  tons  to  other  nations.  In  1870,  the 
North  German  Lloyd  bought  74  per  cent,  of  its 
sliips  in  England,  and  now  this  is  the  percentage 
of  home  construction.  Of  ships  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  tons,  England  has  twenty-six,  Ger- 
many twenty-four,  the  United  States  six,  and 
France  two. 

aOVERNMENT    SUBSIDIES. 

The  German  Government  encourages  home 
construction,  but  not  by  direct  subsidies.  It 
furnishes  model  yards,  docks  and  appliances, 
and  acts  as  intermediary  between  constructors 
and  steel-makers,  offering  reduced  railroad  rates 
to  the  latter  if  they  give  discounts  to  the  former. 
This  avoids  the  evil  existing  in  France,  where 
constructors  buy  materials,  or,  rather,  ships,  in 
"  knock-down  "  condition,  in  England,  put  them 
together  in  French  yards,  and  collect  the  govern- 
ment subsidy.  Likewise,  Germany  refuses  to 
pay  the  subsidies  for  mileage  that  French  ships 
get  for  sailing  from  port  to  port  loaded  with 
ballast.  The  Hamburg  Line  receives  no  subven- 
tion, and  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  none  for 
most  of  its  lines.  The  Hamburg  Line  receives 
forty-four  dollars  per  league  for  its  postal  ser- 


vice, which  is  the  fastest  service,  an  average  of 
166  hours,  while  French  lines  take  204  hours 
for  a  shorter  distance. 

HOW  GERMAN  TRADE  IS  HELPED. 

The  Oerman  Government  has  the  right  to 
take  over  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  with- 
out, however,  making  this  a  pretext  for  subsi- 
dies. These  are  granted  only  where  German 
bottoms  are  trying  to  open  up  new  markets  for 
trade.  When  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  for  hours 
in  an  open  port  to  take  on  a  few  tons  of  freight, — 
to  spend  one  thousand  marks  to  gain  fifty, — ^the 
government  aids  the  steamship  lines.  Thus,  the 
state  pays  the  Lloyd  company  7,000,000  marks 
(11,750,000)  tor  its  lines  to  Australia  and  the 
far  East,  the  German  East  Africa  line  1,125,000 
marks  ($281,250),  and  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
Levant  line.  .  However,  another  way  ia  found 
to  favor  these  stimulants  of  commerce.  It  is 
by  granting  low  railroad  freight  rates  on  export 
goods  to  new.  markets, — less  than  half  Eng- 
lish rates  for  the  same  distances  on  iron,  a  third 
on  cotton,  and  a  sixth  on  manufactured  woolens. 
When  trade  is  firmly  established  in  these  mar- 
kets, the  rates  are  raised  to  normal.  Similarly, 
the  ocean  freights  are  lowered  to  new  markets, 
and  for  East  Africa  England  thought  to  take 
advantage  of  these  rates,  and  shipped  her  goods 
via  Germany.  The  result  was  that  the  British 
India  Company,  which  touched  at  Zanzibar,  lost 
$150,000  in  one  year,  and  ceased  the  service, 
and  the  natives,  seeing  only  German  ships.  Ger- 
man sailors,  and  German  brokers,  gave  their 
chief  trade  to  Germany.  The  importation  of 
German  products  climbed  from  £300,900  ($1,- 
504,500)  in  1895  to  £995,160  ($4,975,800)  in 
1898,  while  English  imports,  after  slowly  in. 
creasing  from  £105,670  ($528,350)  to  £114,217 
($571,085),  fell  off  to  £107,205  ($536,025). 

The  German  Government,  through  the  Imperial 
Bank,  has  helped  to  make  the  Hamburg  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  the  strongest  steamship 
companies  on  earth,  the  Cunard  coming  third. 
The  government  sees  to  it  that  there  is  constant 
accord  between  the  companies,  and  this  is  so  firm 
that  they  have  established  a  common  "  war  fund  " 
for  use  in  case  of  too  strenuous  foreign  competi- 
tion Moreover,  the  German  Government,  con- 
trary to  French  practice,  makes  service  in  the 
merchant  marine  so  honorable  that  naval  officers 
do  not  feel  degraded  on  transferring  to  it  Ger- 
man merchant  officers  are  assured  of  careers  and 
regular  promotions,  and  their  rank  in  the  naval 
reserve  is  raised  correspondingly  as  they  advance 
in  the  merchant  service. 
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IS  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  WAR  POSSIBLE? 


SIR  ROBERT  REID,  who,  it  is  presumed, 
will  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  councils 
of  the  state  sliould  a  new  cabinet  be  formed  in 
England  in  the  near  future,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Deutsche  Revue  on  the  subject  of  a 
possible  war  between  England  and  Germany. 

It  is  one  of  the  unholy  consequences  of  war 
that  it  engenders  other  wars  by  sowing  the  seed 
of  an  implacable  thirst  for  revenge  which  ani- 
mates a  whole  people.  But  no  such  memory 
haunts  Germany  and  England.  These  two  na- 
tions have  never  crossed  swords.  Differences 
of  opinion  have  now  and  again  arisen,  and, 
though  rarely,  occasions  for  bitter  feeling,  but 
these  were  ephemeral.  There  is  no  national 
sentiment  in  England  against  Germany.  The 
two  countries  are  rivals  in  commerce,  but  so 
are  America  and  France  England's  rivals. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  politics.  Every 
one  knows  that  England  entertains  no  am- 
bition of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  Europe, 
and  no  desire  to  interfere  in  European  com- 
plications.  Some  critics  seem  to  think  that 
she  pursues  a  policy  of  expansion  outside  of 
Europe.  The  leading  English  statesmen  of  both 
parties  have  in  late  years  positively  denied 
any  such  intention.  She  has,  to  be  dure,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  increased  her  possessions 
beyond  the  sea,  but  so  have  Germany  and 
France.  In  the  case  of  England,  however,  the 
feeling  is  general  that  further  enlargement 
would  be  dangerous.  The  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  her  statesmen  show  that  her  whole 
energy  is  directed  to  maintaining  her  present 
possessions.  If  the  great  size  of  the  British 
fleet  be  pointed  to,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  half  of  the  food  products  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  are  imported.  She  can,  or  at  any 
rate  does,  -produce  only  half  of  the  necessaries 


of  life.  In  case  of  war,  an  ocean  passage  must 
be  kept  free,  on  that  account  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  her  colonies,  and  of  trade,  which 
constitutes  her  support.  Twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  only  one  great  navy  besides  hers. 
Now  four  Continental  nations  possess,  or  are 
striving  to  create,  powerful  fleets. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  every  one's  right  to  give 
free  expression,  in  assemblies  and  in  the  press, 
to  opinions  regarding  public  affairs.  The  Eng- 
lish, consequently,  are  used  to  hearing  and  read- 
ing a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  and,  knowing  the 
insignificance  of  the  sources,  are  often  rather 
surprised  at  the  attention  such  utterances  at 
times  receive  outside.  As  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  stuff  Sir  Robert  qites  the  fact  that  the 
English  papers  reported  that  responsible  per- 
sonalities in  Germany  believed  that  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  German  fleet  was  being  planned. 
On  the  other  hand,  articles  appeared  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  intended  to  send  out 
an  army  suddenly  and  secretly  to  invade  Eng- 
land. There  is  little  choice  on  the  score  of  false- 
ness and  absurdity  between  the  two  rumors. 
**  It  would  indeed  be  deplorable  if  two  nations 
which  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization  should 
be  incited  against  each  other  by  such  means." 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  although  the  direc- 
tion of  international  relations  is  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments, every  individual  citizen<can  do  something  toward 
awakening  friendly  feelings  between  two  nations  that, 
beside  all  else,  are  in  large  part  of  the  same  blood.  Diffi- 
culties confront  both  nations ;  both  are  capable  of  Judg- 
ing deliberately  how  little  either  could  gain  by  a  dissen- 
sion between  them ;  both  are  proud,  and  with  good 
right.  Let  us  nqt  suffer  that  irresponsible  propagators 
of  news,  or  irritable,  often  ill-informed  critics,  should 
create  mischief  and  sow  the  seeds  of  enmity  between 
two  peoples  that  through  tradition,  history,  and  kinship 
have  until  now  maintained  peace  with  each  other. 


NELSON  AND  TRAFALGAR. 


THE  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
of  Nelson's  death  is  the  occasion  of  many 
tributes  in  the  English  magazines  for  October. 

The  October  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
may  be  called  a  Nelson  number,  for  it  contains 
no  fewer  than  six  articles  relating  to  Nelson  and 
Trafalgar. 

The  present  Lord  Nelson  contributes  a  short 
article  on  Nelson's  portraits.  He  thinks  the  por- 
traits of  Nelson  as  a  youth  should  not  be  accepted 
as  genuine.  Nelson  being  twenty-two  when  the 
first  reliable  one,  by  Rigaud,  was  painted.     The 


next  is  a  miniature  painted  before  Nelson  lost  his 
arm.  The  best-known  picture  of  Nelson  is  by 
Abbott,  and  many  replicas  of  it  in  smaller  size 
exist.  Other  portraits  have  been  painted  by  Guz- 
zardi,  H.  Singleton,  Sir  W.  Beechey,  Hoppner, 
and  others. 

Nelson  Battle  Pictures. 

In  the  October  London,  also,  there  is  a  series  of 
articles  on  Nelson.  All  who  are  interested  in 
battle  pictures  will  be  glad  to  have  these  articles, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  how  many  pic- 
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tares  have  been  painted  of  the  battles  in  which 
Nelson  took  part, — pictures  by  R,  "^'eatall,  Sir 
William  Allan,  Thomas  Whitcombe,  A.  W. 
Devis,  W.  Wyllie,  Q.  Arnald,  Stanfield.  Turner, 
Ernest  Slingeneyer,  H.  Singleton.  Frank  H. 
Mason,  and  many  more.  Lady  Hamilton,  tou. 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  notice  at  this  time,  and 
the  number  of  portraits  of  her  shows  how  many 
times  her  portrait  lias  been  painted  and  how 
many  artists  have  been  fascinated  by  her  beauty. 

Nelson  In  Adversity. 

In  the  Westpiinster  Review,  Percy  Cross  Stand' 
ing  writes  about  "Horatio  Nelson.  Captain's 
Mate,"  relating  several  anecdotes  of  the  great 
admiral's  boyhood  and  youth.  Commenting  on  , 
the  somber  aspects  of  Nelson's  early  career  in 
the  navy,  this  writer  says  : 

Nelsou  van  a  lieutenant  at  uioeUMiii,  and  a  poi«i- 
captalD  at  twenty-one.  Yet  (ew  can  have  had  hucIi 
frequent  inducementB  to  give  up  the  iteuaaa  profesBiou. 
(or  it  vraa  the  lot  of  few  to  be  so  villainously  treated  u>. 
he  was  during  the  Arst  decade  o[  bia  life  ait  a  sailoi'. 
This  Bcandalous  treatment  reached  its  height  duriiitc 
hU  Btay  in  the  Boreas  on  the  West  Indian  staliou  uuUer 
Admiral  Hughes'  impossible  riglmc.  Immediately 
upon  retnrniug  ta  England  aft«r  her  young  commaml- 
er's  fierce  passage  of  arms  with  the  governor  o[  the 
Iieewarda,  the  BoreiM  was  kept  four  months  at  the 
Nore  as  a  "slop-ship,"  How  bltWrly  his  proud  heart 
throbbed  under  this  fresh  indignity  \s  better  imagined 
than  described ;  and  it  was  with  an  intonation  of  the 
bitterest  diBguat,  when  the  ship  was  finally  paid  oiT, 
that  be  expresxed  his  feelings  at  being  able  ut  last  to 
"free  himself  from  an  ungrateful  service."  Woe  to  our 
Famed  "iuQuence  of  sea  power  on  history"  if  he  had 
kept  to  that  resolve  !  The  fact  was  that  Sir  Richard 
Hughes  stood  for  all  that  was  dead  and  dying  in  oar 
service.  Nelsou  came  to  sound  the  trumpet-tones  of 
new  and  splendid  ideals  for  King  George's  navy,  and 
for  the  time  being  be  shared  the  fate  of  all  retormem. 
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But  there  dawned  a  day  when  all  barriers  were 
broken  down,  and  when  both  goverDmeat  and  nation 
felt  that  be  and  the  light  of  bis  genius  alone  could  save 
them.  It  wasrealieed  that  there  was  but  one  leader  tor 
the  nation's  navy,  and  after  October  31, 1906,  men  felt 
that  the  end  of  all  things  was  come. 

Other  phases  of  Nelson's  character  are  well 
described  in  a  group  of  articles  contributed  to 
the   United  Service  Magazine  (London). 


WHAT  MAY  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  THE  NEW  DUTCH 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE  fall  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  Dutch  premier, 
who  had  made  a  political  shibboleth  of  the 
antithesis  between  Christians  and  freethinkers, — 
an  opposition  much  less  actual  than  theoretical, — 
and  thus  had  at  the  same  time  lowered  religion 
and  done  an  injury  to  truth  and  honesty  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  is  not  wholly  to  be  charged 
to  the  mingling  of  politics  and  religion.  In 
1901,  says  Be  Economist,  there  were  not  a  few 
adherents  of  the  Left  who  remained  at  home 
or  even  voted  with  the  Right  because  they 
feared  that  the  ministry  then  in  power  was 
inclining  more  and  more  toward  German  state 
socialism.     These  must  have  learned  from  the 


bills  proposed  in  the  late  legislature  regard- 
ing the  insurance  of  the  sick  and  of  iuvalids 
that  still  worse  was  to  be  feared  in  this  direction 
from  the  existing  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tariff  law  of  Harte  led  in  a  still 
larger  measure  in  the  direction  of  protection 
than  the  Pierson  bill  of  that  time.  The  votes 
of  many  Moderates,  therefore,  were  onne  more 
cast  for  the  Liberal  candidates,  in  whom  their 
confidence  had  been  awakened  anew,  thanks 
not  the  least  to  the  tact  of  the  Manifest- Liber- 
als (so  called  from  the  manifesto  scattered 
by  them  during  the  campaign),  and  to  the  po- 
litical editorials  of  their  organ,  De  Hnndebhlad. 
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One  roBult,  then,  of  thd  fall  of  the  Kuyper 
ministry  is  the  overthrow  of  protectionism  in 
Holland,  an  overthrow  so  complete  that  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  the  immediate 
future,  free  trade  will  have  to  fear  no  more  dan- 
ger. The  government  will  have  to  find  fresh 
funds,  to  be  sure,  for  carrying  out  the  object  of 
Kuyper's  legacy  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  communal  finances.  But  it  is  absolutely  sure 
that  the  new  cabinet  will  not  try  to  obtain  tliis 
money  from  the  tariff.  After  the  energetic  cam- 
paign carried  on  in  The  Netherlands  during  the 
last  few  years  in  favor  of  free  trade,  the  voice 
of  the  electors  on  that  question  may  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  plain  and  decisive. 

A  first  and  very  important  result  of  the  new 
grouping  in  Parliament  will  be  that  it  will 
materially  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  votes  cast  in  Holland  for  the 
members  of  this  party  during  the  past  five  years 
afford  much  ground  to  expect  such  a  result. 
When  the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  1901  was 
under  discussion,  the  further  growth  of  social 
democracy  in  Holland  was  regarded  as  probable. 
And  there  is  still  good  reason  for  the  same 
opinion.  But,  whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  during  the  present  year 
and  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  Socialists  in 
the  seventy-six  districts  in  which  they  presented 


candidates  of  their  own,  the  increase  of  their 
votes,  says  the  Economist^  was  considerably  less 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

In  1807,  the  Social  Democratic  candidates  received 
14,812  votes  in  83  districts  ;  in  1901  they  received  89,888 
votes  in  58  districts ;  and  in  1905  there  were  cast  for 
them  65,561  votes  in  76  districts.  For  an  exact  compari- 
son, however,  only  those  districts  should  be  counted  in 
which  in  both  election  years  Social  Democrats  com- 
pete<l  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  When  this  is  done 
we  find  that  the  total  of  Social  Democratic  votes  be- 
tween 1897  and  1901  rose  from  18,677  to  29,488,  or  112  per 
cent.,  and  between  1901  and  1905  from  89,888  to  56,962,  or 
45  per  cent.  Even  in  14  of  the  58  election  districts  where 
both  in  1901  and  1905  Social  Democrats  were  elected,  the 
absolute  number  of  votes  cast  by  Social  Democrat  was 
diminished.  In  Amsterdam,  however,  the  increase  of 
red  votes  (Social  Democratic)  was  noteworthy.  Of  the 
above-mentioned  increase  between  1901  and  1905  of  17,624 
votes,  the  Amsterdam  districts  alone  furnished  6,166. 
In  the  period  from  1897  to  1901,  of  a  total  increase  of 
15,561  the  Amsterdam  districts  furnished  only  2,208. 
And  having  lost  two  districts  and  gained  but  one,  the 
Social  Democrats  return  to  the  Chamber  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  one  member. 

If,  therefore,  the  now  approaching  legislative 
period  shall  give  proof  of  a  statesmanship  di- 
rected toward  a  new  alignment  of  parties,  as 
indicated  above,  there  would  be  still  further 
reason,  says  the  Dutch  review,  in  conclusion,  to 
regard  the  re^mlt  of  the  June  elections  as  a  bless- 
ing for  the  nation. 


SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  ADVANCE. 


THE  EspaHa  Modern  a  (Madrid)  has  been 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
•*  New  Spain,"  treating  of  that  country's  eco- 
nomic condition.  In  the  last  installment,  the 
joint  authors,  J.  Hogge  Fort  and  F.  V.  Dwel- 
shauvers-Dery,  take  up  external  commerce  and 
the  financial  situation.  Commercial  statistics 
in  Spain  do  not  go  back  of  1830,  but  since  that 
time  foreign  commerce  has  grown  from  20 
pesetas  (four  dollars)  per  inhabitant  to  96.2 
pesetas  in  1901  and  85.27  pesetas  in  1902.  In 
the  total  amount  there  was  gradual  increase 
until  1890,  and  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  next 
decade,  with  a  marked  preponderance  of  im- 
ports over  exports.  This  was  only  four  million 
pesetas  in  the  decade  ending  1890,  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pesetas  in  the  next 
decade.  However,  from  1895  to  1898  the  im- 
ports fell  off  and  the  exports  increased  greatly. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  highest  exchange, 
when  the  credit  of  the  country  was  depreciated 
by  the  Cuban  war.     In    1899,  the  imports  be- 


came normal  again,  while  the  exchange  grew 
more  advantageous,  increasing  Spain's  com- 
mercial disadvantage.  From  1901  to  1903  the 
imports  decreased  and  the  exports  increased  so 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  the  excess  of 
imports  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  ten  mil- 
lion pesetas,  instead  of  five  times  that,  as  in 
1901,  corresponding  period,  and  commerce  took 
tendencies  favorable  to  Spain. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  movement,  and 
also  the  nature,  of  the  commerce,  the  figures 
representing  millions  of  pesetas,  the  peseta  being 
about  one-fifth  of  a  dollar  : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1894. 

1807. 

1901. 

1894. 

1897. 

1901. 

Raw  materials 

887 
176 
181 

807 
138 
2USe 

4i8 
144 
812 

186 
282 
167 

262 
809 
190 

810 

Alimentary  products 

Manufactured  articles... 

2a5 
190 

Examining  the  commerce  with  various  coun- 
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tries,  that  with  France  has  fallen  off,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  partly  due  to  tariff,  and 
partly  to  disinclination  of  France  to  sell  on  long 
time  and  by  personal  solicitation.  England, 
falling  in  with  Spanish  customs,  has  largely  in- 
creased her  trade  with  Spain,  and  so  has  the 
United  States,  which  now  holds  a  place  only 
slightly  behind  that  of  France,  while  in  1895 
I  ler  exports  to  Spain  were  about  one- third  of  the 
French. 

Spanish  exports  are  now  chiefly  raw  materials, 
minerals,  or  alimentary  products,  the  latter  in- 
cluding wines,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  vege- 
tables, and  olive  oil.  The  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  leather,  shoes,  grass  products,  cutlery, 
etc.  The  imports  are  principally  coal,  manufac* 
tured  metals  (frequently  mined  in  Spain  and  man- 
ufactured in  England),  machinery,  cotton  and 
wool  goods,  and  some  cured  fish,  for,  with  all 
her  coast,  Spain  has  few  fisheries. 

Turning  to  the  financial  situation,  it  is  found 
that  while  Spain  has*advanced  greatly  from  the 
bankrupt  condition  of  1882,  and  solely  by  her 
own  efforts,  without  recourse  to  foreign  aid,  the 
question  of  a  depreciated  currency  and  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  are  still  troublesome  prob- 
lems. The  article  states  that  the  debt  increased 
2,562,500,000  pesetas  ($500,000,000)  from  1899 
to  1902.  It  now  amounts  to  $1,600,000,000. 
Thanks  to  the  policy  of  Minister  Villaverde, 
ever  since  1900  the  receipts  of  the  government 
have  exceeded  the  expenses,,  whereas  previously 
a  deficit  was  the  regular  programme.  Refuting 
the  belief  that  Spain  has  no  money  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  emissions  of  the  government 
bonds,  in  1900  and  in  1902,  when  the  subscrip- 
tions were  covered  twenty-five  times,  with  an 
enormous  number  of  small  subscriptions.  In 
1899,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  Villaverde  repaid 


to  the  Bank  of  Spain  168,000,000  pesetas  of 
the  war  debt  of  1,259,000,000  pesetas,  and  be- 
fore his  fall,  in  July  of  1900,  147,000,000  more. 
The  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  the  peseta 
are  considered  at  length  in  the  article,  which 
says  that  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  **the 
financial  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Spain."  This 
great  institution  has  the  monopoly  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  and  its  privileges  in  this  direction 
have  been  continually  extended  until  its  present 
limit  is  2,000,000,000  pesetas,  and  its  note  cir- 
culation in  1900  was  1,625,000,000  pesetas.  In 
stead  of  reducing  the  issue  of  notes  and  raising 
the  rate  of  discount,  as  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand,  it  continually  does  the  contrary, 
every  payment  of  gold  into  the  bank  by  the 
state  being  followed  by  new  notes,  instead  of 
release  of  this  coin  for  commercial  use.  Spain's 
foreign  credit  diminishes,  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  get  20  to  25  per  cent,  per  year. 
<<  The  bank  and  the  treasury  struggle  with  each 
other  like  two  monsters,  trying  each  to  devour 
the  other,  which  makes  unheard-of  efforts  to 
escape,"  said  Senor  Moret  in  1901.  All  the 
economists,  native  and  foreign,  have  pointed  out 
the  difficulty,  and  remedies  that  might  be  adopt- 
ed were  the  Bank  of  Spain  as  patriotic  as  that 
of  England  or  that  of  France.  Ed.  Th^ry,  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  others  have  drawn  up  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  situation.  Various  bills  have 
been  drawn  up  by  different  Spanish  ministries, 
but  each  has  been  met  with  a  protest  from  the 
bank  officials,  though  finally  a  law  was  passed 
modifying  its  practice  in  many  particulars.  The 
article  brings  the  account  of  these  efforts  at 
regulation  only  up  to  the  reentrance  of  Se&or 
Villaverde  as  minister  of  the  treasury,  and  a 
following  article  will  estimate  his  recent  work, 
now  over,  as  he  recently  died. 


OUR  NATURALIST-PRESIDENT. 


THERE  have  been  sportsmen  in  the  White 
House  before  now,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  equaled  the  present  occu- 
pant in  the  training  and  gifts  of  the  natui-alist. 
Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  writing  in  the  Coun- 
try Calendar  for  November,  declares  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  by  temperament  and  inclination  a 
naturalist,  and  he  was  a  naturalist  even  before 
he  was  a  sportsman.  In  this  connection  the 
statements  made  in  Mr.  Grinneirs  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  ventures  in  this 
field  are  illuminating. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Harvard,  in  187S,  he  in- 


tended to  take  a  scientific  conrde  there  and  to  become  a 
naturalist.  This  he  probably  would  have  done  except 
for  the  influence  of  the  instructors  at  Cambridge.  They 
wished  him  to  go  into  the  hiboratory  and  work  on  low 
forms  of  invertebrate  life,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cutting  of  sections  and  the  study  of  cells.  They  told  him 
that  the  day  of  the  field  naturalist  had  paooed,  that  his 
work  had  all  been  done,  and  that  there  was  no  future  for 
a  man  in  study  of  that  sort.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, did  not  care  to  spend  his  life  in  cutting  sections 
and  mounting  them  on  slides  and  then  studying  them 
through  the  microscope.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  fu- 
ture should  present  some  broader  field  for  his  activi- 
ties; so  with  great  reluctance  he  abandoned  natural* 
science  and  gave  up  the  hope  of  becoming  a  faanal  nat- 
uralist. 
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Nevertheless,  those  early  years  of  study  and  obser- 
vation left  their  mark  on  bis  character,  and  what  their 
influence  has  been  is  seen  in  his  continued  interest  in 
natural  science,  as  shown  by  what  he  has  done  for  it  and 
for  museums.  As  a  boy,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  while 
there  made  a  collection  of  Egyptian  birds,  which  he 
afterward  gave  to  the  National  Museum,  in  Washing- 
ton, where  it  now  is.  An  important  contribution  to 
ornithology  was  made  many  years  ago,  when  he  sent  to 
the  National  Museum  certain  Long  Island  specimeus  of 
seaside  finches,  which  enabled  the  Committee  on  Nomen- 
clature of  the  American  Omithologist^s  Union  to  decide 
A.S  to  the  validity  of  certain  alleged  species  and  sub- 
species at  a  time  when  no  other  specimens  were  avail- 
able on  which  the  decision  could  be  based. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  just  after  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  had  published  his 
*'  Mammals  of  the  Adirondacks,'*  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent 
him  a  manuscript  journal  accurately  recording  obser- 
vations on  the  habits  of  certain  mammals,  including 
the  previously  unknown  carnivorous  habits  of  the  short- 
tailed  shrew  {Blairina). 

Naturalists  everywhere  will  be  interested  in 
the  record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  later  contributions 
to  nature- study  : 

In  1808,  Mr.  Roosevelt  secured  from  the  Yellowstone 
Park  a  specimen  of  a  certain  nionse  originally  described 
from  Idaho,  which  had  never  been  found  in  the  Yellow- 
stone region.  During  a  hunt  made  from  Thompson 
Falls  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  northward  in 
search  of  white  goats,  Mr.  Roosevelt  observed  certain 
diving  habits  of  a  rare  shrew  (Neoaorex  na/vigatorj^ 
which  he  identified  by  securing  a  specimen. 

Much  more  recent  w^re  the  careful  observations 
made  by  him  in  1901  on  the  panther,  or  mountain  lion, 
in  Colorado,  where  he  collected  the  skins  and  skulls  of 


no  less  than  twelve  specimens,  with  careful  measure- 
ments. These,  when  turned  over  to  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, enabled  Dr.  Merriam  to  establish  the  constancy  of 
certain,  characters  in  this  group,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  his  revision  of  the  cougars  published  in  December, 
1001.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  valuable  contribution  to  the  life- 
history  of  the  cougar,  as  given  in  his  published  account 
of  his  hunt  of  that  year,  is  well  remembered. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  President  went  bear- 
hunting  in  Mississippi,  he  secured  a  number  of  bear 
skulls  which  he  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey,  and  by 
them  established  the  fact  that  the  bear  of  that  region  is 
Ur8tL8  luteolu8  of  Griffith,  a  little-known  form,  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  black  bear.  In  the  same 
way,'  the  specimens  collected  during  the  hunt  of  last 
spring  in  Colorado  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  National  Museum,  where  they 
will  be  of  use  to  science. 

President  Roosevelt^s  writings  on  big  game  have 
given  us  the  best  accounts  extant  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  species  of  which  he  has  written.  All  his  papers 
on  hunting,  nature,  and  wilderness  travel  reveal  the 
close  observation  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural- 
1st,  not  merely  as  to  big  game,  but  as  to  birds  and  small 
mammals  as  well.  Good  examples  of  this  are  two  of 
his  most  recent  papers, — that  on  the  cougar,  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  one  entitled  "Wilderness  Reserves,"  in 
which  he  has  told  of  what  he  saw  during  his  early  spring 
visit,  in  1908,  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Mr.  Grinnell  offers  this  record  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  which  moves  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  sportsman.  The  story,  as  lie  well 
says,  gives  the  key  to  the  President's  interest  in 
sport  and  his  success  in  it.  '<  A  great  naturalist 
was  lost  to  the  world,"  savs  Mr.  Grinnell.  <*  when 
politics  and  statesmanship  took  the  place  in  his 
mind  of  nature-study  and  science." 


HOW  EUROPE  AIDS  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


THE  Riforma  Soctale  (Turin-Rome)  gives  a 
summary  of  the  means  adopted  by  various 
European  countries  to  aid  the  unemployed,  draw- 
ing the  facts  and  figures  partly  from  a  report  of 
the  London  Board  of  Trade  and  partly  from  a 
report  o£  the  work  of  the  Humanitarian  Society 
of  Milan.  Germany  occupies  first  place  in  work 
of  this  nature.  In  that  country,  pecuniary  aid  is 
given  either  through  the  trade-unions,  now  num- 
bering nearly  fifty  and  having  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion members,  or  through  insurance  against  lack 
of  work,  the  latter  tried  locally  in  Cologne  and 
Leipsic,  though  proposed  as  a  national  measure. 
Other  measures  are  facilities  for  workmen  trav- 
eling in  search  of  work,  such  as  lodging-houses 
and  aid  stations,  the  laborers'  colonies,  the  labor 
exchanges,  and  municipal  work  yards.  In  the 
'first  quarter  of  1904  the  German  trade-unions 
distributed  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to    '<  out-of-works."     The  insurance  scheme  as 


tried  in  Cologne  was  hardly  profitable  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  as  the  expenses  and  pay- 
ments made  the  outgo  aggregate  120  per  cent. 
of  the  premiums  paid  during  the  year  1903-04, 
while  in  1900-01  they  were  163  per, cent.,  and 
the  first  year,  1896-97,  they  were  405  per  cent. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  from  municipal  funds 
and  private  philanthropy. 

In  1905  tliere  were  in  Germany  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  houses  for  traveling  laborers,  with 
twenty  thousand  beds.  The  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory,  especially  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  apparently  tendins:  to  increase 
drunkenness  and  gambling.  Employers  object 
to  taking  men  from  these  bouses,  finding  them 
none  too  anxious  to  work.  In  1903  there  exist- 
ed thirty-four  laborers*  colonies,  which  in  a  year 
admitted  10,307  workmen.  These  furnish  work 
and  aim  at  permanent  moral  elevation.  Remu- 
neration in  lodging,  food,  clothes,  and  money  is 
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kept  below  the  average  wn^o  of  tlie  locality. 
As  one-half  the  inmates  are  ex-convicts,  and  the 
rest  more  or  less  vagabonds,  fche  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  proposed  to  found 
colonies  on  the  plan  of  the  one  at  Friedrichwil- 
helmsdorf,  where  the  stay  is  suflBciently  long  to 
jiccoraplish  better  moral  results.  The  most  in- 
teresting measure  is  the  system  of  employment 
l»ureaus,  including  private  agencies,  the  lodging- 
houses  and  aid  stations,  the  trade-unions,  some 
associations  of  employers,  agricultural  bureaus, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  public  employment 
bureaus.  By  exchanging  daily  bulletins  of  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market  and  communicat- 
ing freely  by  telephone,  these  are  efficient  in 
equalizing  supply  and  demand.     In  Prussia,  in 

1900,  68.2  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  found 
work  ;  in  1901,  73.2  percent.  ;  and  in  1902,  7.5.2 
per  cent.  In  Wiirttemberg,  the  proportion  was 
slightly  lower  ;  in  Bavaria,  almost  as  high. 

Austria  provides  pecuniary  help,  aids  to  trav- 
eling seekers  for  work,  and  employment  bureaus. 
Some  two  hundred*  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
spent  on  aid  stations.  However,  only  43.125 
per  cent,  of  persons  received  there  last  year  se- 
cured employment.  The  labor  bureaus  found 
employment  for  a  diminishing  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants, the  figures  being  :   1900,  42.9  per  cent.  ; 

1901,  41.3  percent.  ;  1902,  35.9  per  cent.  ;  1903, 
37  per  cent. 

Switzerland  employs  all  the  means  used  in 
Germany,  including  two  laborers'  colonies,  de- 
voted largely  to  reformatory  work,  and  requir- 
ing subventions.  Employment  agencies  are  most- 
ly private,  and  number  about  three  hundred, 
but  official  agencies  at  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Win- 
terthur,  and  Zurich  have  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults, especially  for  unorganized  labor. 

France  has  a  colony  at  La  Chalmelle,  ac- 
commodating fifty  persons  at  a  time,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  during  the  year,  admitted  on 


rtH'oinraendation  of  directors  of  night  refuges  at 
Paris,  and  about  60  per  cent,  from  1892  to  1899 
left  through  finding  outside  employment.  The 
Nicholas  Flamel  Refuge,  at  Paris,  is  a  sort  of 
colony,  with  a  sojourn  limited  to  twenty  days.  By 
a  law  passed  in  1904,  all  communes  of  more  than 
ton  thousand  inhabitants  are  required  to  pro- 
vide a  free  employment  bureau.  In  1902,  thirty 
of  these  public  .agencies  furnished  work  for 
fifty-eight  thousand  applicants.  Forty  philan- 
thropic societies  and  several  cities  furnish  work 
to  unemployed,  paying  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  food  and  shelter. 

Belgium  has  done  much  with  insurance.  It 
is  now  in  force  in  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp. 
Bruges,  Liege,  Mechlin,  and  Louvain.  Insur- 
ance of  organized  labor  has  succeeded  well,  but 
that  of  unorganized  labor  has  failed  through 
lack  of  applicants  for  policies.  In  Ghent,  for 
three  years  the  premiums  paid  ran  from  72  to 
74  per  cent,  of  the  total  distributed,  while  at 
Berne,  in  1901,  this  was  only  13  per  cent.,  and  at 
Cologne,  24  per  cent.  Belgium  has  two  labor* 
ers'  colonies,  which  are  also  in  the  nature  of  re- 
formatories, and  even  asylums  for  the  infirm  and 
superannuated.  They  have  been  effective  in  re- 
ducing vagabondage,  but  not  very  successful  in 
reformation.  The  number  of  voluntary  appli- 
cants is  diminishing. 

In  Italy,  the  savings-bank  of  Bologna  estab- 
lished insurance  against  lack  of  work  in  1896, 
but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  principle  of  mu- 
tuality, and  has  found  that  the  receipts  do  not 
cover  the  outgo,  and  that  fraud  is  frequent  In 
Venice,  a  provident  society  was  tried  for  foar 
years,  but  the  experiment  of  insurance  com- 
pletely failed.  Labor  bureaus  function  imper- 
fectly because  of  lack  of  interrelation.  A  num- 
ber of  trade-unions  furnish  subsidies  to  the 
unemployed  members.  The  country  is,  how- 
ever, behind  others  in  efforts  of  this  kind. 


THE  STUDENT   CHRISTIAN    MOVEMENT. 


IT  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  academic  world 
is  secluded  from  the  greater  world  that  a 
movement  of  the  magnitude  described  by  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Seton  in  the  University  Review  (Lon- 
don) for  September  should  be  so  little  known. 
Mr.  Seton  says : 

Those  who  looked  into  the  position  of  this  student 
Christian  moTement  have  satisfied  themselves,  whether 
they  ];)er8onally  approve  of  its  aims  and  methods  or  not, 
that  it  is  a  factor  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  A 
movement  which  embraces  in  its  membership  through- 
out the  world  over  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
students  and  professors,  which  includes  nearly  one  in 


two  of  all  the  students  in  the  North  American  colleges, 
which  employs  for  its  organization  the  whole  time  of 
over  two  hundred  secretaries  (all  university  men,  mostly 
graduates  and  salaried),  and  which  owns  buildings  val- 
ued at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, — ^this  move- 
ment is  a  force  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  ealcal»- 
tions  of  a  student  of  academic  interests. 

THS    BBITISH   OBOANIZATIOK. 

He  traces  the  rise  of  the  British  student  move- 
ment in  the  going  out  to  China  in  1884  of  the 
Cambridge  Seven,  including  the  champion  crick- 
eter, Mr.  Studd,  and  the  stroke  of  the  Varsity 
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tSeneral  secretarr  of  the  World's  Student  Chrlsliim  Fed- 
eration.) 

ei^ht,  Stanley  Smith.  In  1886  a  conference 
convened  by  Mr.  Moody  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  student  volunteer  movement  for  foreign 
miseions  in  America,  Next  year  the  Student 
Foreign  Missionary  Union  was  launched  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  1891-92  the  union  was  reconetituted 
as  the  Student  Volunteer  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  1893  the  I nterc oil egi ate  Chris- 
tian Union  was  formed  at  Keswick,  representing 


twenty  cotleftes.  In  1894  to  1893  the  afBliatet) 
unions  rose  to  forty-five.  In  1895  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  British  College  Christian  Union. 
In  the  present  year  there  are  affiliated  151 
unions,  of  which  41  are  in  theological  colleges, 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  4,600.  The 
Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  has  en- 
rolled 2,500  members,  of  whom  958  have  ac- 
tually sailed  for  the  mission  field.  The  year 
1904-05  has  seen  200  student  volunteers  en- 
rolled. At  the  present  moment  1,000  men  anfl 
women  from  the  British  colonies  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  work  as  foreign  missionaries.  There 
is  a  central  executive  for  coordinating  these 
various  student  associations,  with  a  general  sec- 
retary, five  traveling  secretaries,  a  summer  con- 
ference, and  a  monthly  magazine. 

THB    WOULD    FEOERATION. 

In  1895,  representatives  of  the  movement  in 
America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  foreign  mission  field  met  in  conference 
at  Wadstcna  Castle,  in  Sweden,  and  founded  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  with  a 
general  secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mott.  The  federa- 
tion now  embraces  Christian  student  movements 
in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
China,  Korea,  Hongkong,  Belgium,  France. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  Scandinavia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
writer  claims  for  this  Christian  student  move- 
ment that  it  makes  the  important  contribution 
to  academic  life  of  a  practical  outlook  on  the 
world.  It  breaks  down  the  cloistered  seclusion 
of  the  college,  it  brings  the  rising  young  men  of 
all  nationalities  into  touch  with  one  another,  and 
it  promotes  the  great  cause  of  Christian  unity. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 


A  PARTY  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  30,  last,  got  together  by  Sir 
Arthur  Rucker,  principal  of  the  University  of 
London,  went  out  on  the  Royal  Mail  steamship 
Ortona.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Orient  Company  to  have  the  steamer  athwart 
the  path  of  totality  at  the  right  time.  This  was 
done,  and  the  eclipse  was  successfully  observed. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  contributes  to  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  School  (London)  a  very  read- 
able account  of  what  was  seen. 

TBE   BIBTH   07   AK   OUTER   BUtl. 

Of  the  event  itself,  says  Professor  Armstrong, 
it  is  difQcult  to  give  a  description  ;  the  glory  of 
it  is  indescribable. 

Let  astrouomeni,  if  they  will,  in  fnture  speak  of 


eclipses ;  but  let  uh  poor  men  la  the  street  think  of  an 
effulgence  of  divine  glory  as  coming  into  view  when 
the  main  body  of  the  sun  is  blotted  out  by  the  moon. 
Up  to  the  momeDt,  of  totality,  nothing  in  seeii ;  the  eye 
Is  blinded  by  the  sun's  brilliance ;  then,  on  tlie  Instant, 
an  outer  sun  is  born  with  magic  haate ;  without  click 
or  break  to  announce  its  appearance,  the  corona  shines 
forth  around  the  velvetblack  dlek  of  the  dead  sun,  a 
wondrous  new  light  extending  far  out  into  space.  The 
silent  iuddeuaeea  of  its  entry  upon  the  scene  is  in  itself 
marvelous.  Its  disappearance  is  equally  sudden, — It  Is 
Instantaneously  killed  by  the  emerging  (<uiibeamB;  and 
perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  phenomenon 
Is  the  impreflslon  which  is  produced  nt  this  stage  of  the 
marvelous  Illuminating  power  of,  bo  to  speak,  the  least 
little  bit  of  real  una. 

Professor  Armstrong  gives  the  following  ex- 
ample to  describe  the  eclipse  : 
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Those  who  bare  played  with  fireworks  ia  their  youth 
know  well  the  appearaace  of  a  Catherine  wheel  near  to 
its  end,— the  emergence  of  the  black  disk  within  the  iiv 
regular  whirliug  circle  of  fire,  at  the  kame  time  thai 
this  is  crossed  by  latural  Btreamern  due  to  tlie  piercing 
of  the  ca»e,  bo  that  fire  no  longer  issues  only  from  the 
central  tube.  Such,  more  or  less,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
totally  eclipsed  euu,— that  of  a  huge,  b]ack^;eiit«red, 
silver-fire  Catherine  wheel  near  to  its  end,  but  betray- 
ing no  iodication  whatever  of  motiOD  ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  awe-inspiring  stillness  and  Indescribable  loveli- 
ness. Its  illuniinating  effect  cm  the  present  occasion 
was  surprisingly  great, — most  of  us,  in  fact,  had  ex- 
pected to  see  the  corona  against  a  far  darker  back- 
ground. Near  to  the  black  disk  the  light  was  very 
bright,  bnt  it  diminished  rapidly  in  intensity  outward, 
from  silver-white  to  an  ethereal  blue  haze. 
DAY   AND    NIORT. 

The  actual  eclipse  ]aated  only  three  minutes 
and  forty  seconds,  nor  was  it  at  any  time  com- 
pletely dark. 

Under  ordinary  circurostnuces,  the  change  from  day 
to  night  involves  a  general  darkening,  but  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  produces  an  entirely  difTerent  and 
more  localized  effect,  a  composite  night-«nd-day  effect. 
On  the  one  bond  we  saw  black  night  strike  the  far4is- 
tant  hills  and  advance  rapidly  toward  us,  while  on  the 
other  the  day  appeared  to  be  dawning,  but  in  weird  Mile.  Renaudot  Rives  in  the  November  Cosmo- 

and  strangely  beautiful  colors.    Sketching  was  easy  ,.,^„  ^  ^^^^  interesting  account  of  the  eclipse 

during  the  whole  period  of  totality,  the  illaminating      '^  ,  .,  .rxj'j-. 

power  of  the  corona  being  apparently  far  greater  than  ^^  ^^eu  from  the  monastery  of  Fiedl-a,  in  A  ragon, 
that  of  the  brightest  moon— and  yet  not  a  tew  stars  Spain.  M.  Camille  Flammarion  also  commenta 
were  visible.  OD  the  phenomenon. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  Of  THE  MONTH. 


BARTHQUAKI 

THE  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  CALABRIAN  EARTHQUAKES. 

THE  earthquakes  in  eoutliern  Italy  have  to  far  countries,  and  tbe  rest  I)ide  away  in  the 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  relief  for  mouutaine.  As  Professor  Maranelli  points  out, 
that  section  in  more  than  'the  temporary  dis-  their  villages  are  built  on  the  tliin  soil  of  the 
asters  due  to  the  cataclysm.  The  rather  com-  rocky  hills  that  receive  tlie  full  shock  of  tbe 
plex  problem  is  discuBsed  by  Mario  Mandalari  frequent  earthquakes,  and  are  of  the  least  stable 
in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Turin- 
Rome),  and  by  Prof.  Carlo 
Maranelli  and  Antonio  Mon- 
ZJlli  in  the  Italia  Modenia 
(Rome).  Calabria  has  about 
one  and  one-third  million  in- 
habitants, with  about  sixty  to 
the  square  kilometer,  tbe  spars- 
est settlement  in  Italy.  Tlic 
inhabitants  speak  Grecian  ur 
Albanian  dialects  or  an  an- 
tique Italian.  Many  communi- 
ties are  isolated,  without  roads. 
schools,  or  markets,  whether 
of  goods  or  edibles.  Bread  is 
often  unknown,  and  the  people 
live  on  beans,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes. Stuffs  lacking,  they 
cover  themselves  partially 
with  skins,  like  primitive  sav- 
ages.    They  tend  flocks  and  '"  ™"  '""  "'  '""  ■*"™Q"'*«':- 

herds  in  the  immemorial  way,       '*  view  m  ms«.pK  near  CosenH^one  of  the  hundred  or  more  C«labrlan  Tlllwe. 
.  ,,        ,  ,  .         -^  devastdted.    About  ons  hundred  »nd  flftr  people  were  bnrfed  nnder  the  mini- 

All   Who   can  do   so  emigrate  The  plctnre  affords  »  good  idea  of  the  ha^oc  m»de.) 
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and  homogeneous  geologic  formation.  The 
houses  are  built  of  small  stones  set  in  mud 
mortar,  and  with  steep  roofs, — just  the  archi- 
tecture to  suffer  most  from  seismic  shakings. 
In  1783  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  of  Sep- 
tember helped  shake  off  feudal  customs  by 
destroying  the  castles  and  monasteries  that  held' 
the  people  in  slavery  to  fifty  barons  and  thirteen 
thousand  five,  hundred  priests  and  monks,  and 
causing  the  government  to  better  general  con- 
ditions. The  recent  visit  of  the  King  and  his 
personal  observation  of  conditions  may  result  in 
needed  reforms.  If  the  disaster  shake  the 
stubbornly   backward    inhabitants   from    their 


rocky  perches  into  the  safer  valleys,  and  induce 
them  to  submit  to  saner  regulations  of  building, 
the  catastrophe  will  have  its  blessings  as  well  as 
its  curse,  and  this  will  help  to  make  future  visi- 
tations less  fatal.  Five  or  six  such  disasters  to 
the  century  seem  pretty  certain  in  this  region. 
The  writers  call  attention  also  tc^  the  need  of 
more  observatories  for  seismic  records,  in  which 
Italy  is  far  behind  Japan.  Signor  Monzilli 
urges  that  agriculture  be  made  more  intelligent 
and  more  productive,  that  taxation  be  made  less 
oppressive,  that  capital  from  northern  Italy  hie 
invested,  and  that  scientific  direction  be  accorded 
the  region  in  its  struggle  toward  progress. 


THE  SIGNIFJCANCK  OF  AN   INCREASING  POPULATION. 


A  STUDY  of  the  increase  in  population-  in 
the  different  leading  nations  of  the  world 
is  contributed  to  the  Ililfej  the  German  periodi- 
cal, by  the  well-known  economist,  Professor 
Hickmann,  of  Berlin.  The  tables  of  population 
of  the  principal  civilized  nations  during  the  past 
century,  at  three  different  periods,  are  really  a 
lesson  in  world-history.  Following  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  different  powers  by  population  in 
millions  : 

1800. 

Russia 39  Italy 18 

France 27  Great  Britain 16 

Austria-Hungary £8  Spain 11 

Germany 21  United  States 5 

1860. 

Russia 62    GreatBritain .27 

France 85    Italy 24 

Germany 85    United  States 24 

Austria-Hungary 31    Spain 14 


1900. 

Russia 112  Great  Britain. 

United  States  76  France 

Germany 56  Italy 

Austria-Hungary 45  Spain 


41 
39 
32 

18 


There  are  several  exceptions  to  the  general  in- 
ference from  these  figures, — that  population  con- 
stitutes an  exact  index  of  national  power, — 
principally  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  which 
should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  because  she  is 
able  to  add  other  foreign  figures  to  her  present 
ones.  Austria- Hungary  really  belongs  to  a  lower 
rank  than  France,  because  the  unity  of  the  dual 
monarchy  is  less  certain  than  that  of  the  French 
republic.  The  low  standard  of  education  of  the 
Russian  population  makes  the  apparently  over- 
whelming figure  for  that  country  not  as  pre- 
dominant as  might  be  supposed.  Nevertheless, 
"  we  must  admit  that  Russia,  from  1800  to  1900, 


has  been  a  first-class  powor."  The  two  most  re- 
markable features  in  tli?  table  just  given  are,  no 
doubt,  the  loss  of  France  and  the  rise  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  centurv,  the 
three  Latin  nations  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  other  nations.  During  the 
same  period,  the  population  of  the  smaller 
nations  gave  the  following  : 

1800. 

• 

Belgium 3       Switzerland 1.7 

Portugal 2.9    Denmark 1 

Roumanla 2.7    Greece 9 

Sweden 2.8   Norway.. 9 

Holland 2.1    Servla 8 

1850. 

Belgium 4.5  Switzerland 2.4 

Roumanla 4.2  Denmark 1.5 

Sweden 3.5  Greece 1.4 

Portugal 3.4  Norway 1..1 

Holland 3  Servla ],i 

1000. 

Belgium 6.8  Switzerland 3.4 

Roumanla 5.9  Greece 2.C 

Portugal 5.3  Servla i.5 

Holland 5.2  Denmark 2.5 

Sweden 6.2  Norway 2.3 

Professor  Hickmann  points  out  the  big  step  from 
Spain,  the  last  of  the  great  powers  (18),  to  Bel- 
gium, the  first  of  the  small  powers  (6.8),  showing 
that  the  middle  states  have  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  political  influence  of  the  Balkan  states  is  in 
creasing,  and  that  of  the  Baltic  states  decreasing. 
Commenting  on  the  falling  ofE  in  population  and 
influence  in  the  Latin  countries.  Professor  Hick- 
mann says  :  '*  The  history  of  the  Roman  peoples 
is  the  history  of  their  mothers.  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  have  lost  ground  because 
their  mothers  were  averse  to  bearing  children," 


w^ 

M 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
HUGE  SCHEME  TO  REGULATE  THE  NILE. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(London)  for  September  is  given  to  Sir 
William  Garstin's  elaborate  diecussion  of  prob- 
leuiB  of  the  Upper  Nile.  He  is  exerciBed  by  the 
[act  that  the  White  Nile  coutaine  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  water  before  it  enters  the  sudd  region. 
or  vast  territory  composed  of  reedy  marsh,  than 
when  it  leaves  it.  He  proposes  to  cut  a  channel 
between  Bor  and  the  Sobat  Junction,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  sufficiently  large 
to  take  the  entire  future  summer  discharge  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  but  not  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  flood  water,  which  may  expend  itself,  as  usual, 
in  the  marshy  bend  to  the  west.  A  masonry 
regulator  at  each  end  of  this  large  artificial  canal 
would  secure  the  moat  perfect  control  over  its 
discbarge,  and  over  that  of  the  river.  For  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  meets  the  White  Nile  at  Khar- 
tum, he  suggests,  with  a  view  to  irrigating  the 
Sudan,  one  or  more  barrages  or  weirs  between 
the  hills  and  Khartum. 

The  expenditure  of  money  and  life  in  carry- 
ing out  these  colossal  schemes  would  necessarily 
be  very  large,  but,  the  writer  maintains,  would 
be  also  highly  remunerative,  and  bring  in  a  mar- 
velously  quick  return.  He  expects  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

Egypt  will  benefit  by  the  extenefon  of  perennial  ir- 
rigation thronghont  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Its  river  valley  from  Aswan  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  . 
large  portion  of  the  Sudan  will  be  restored  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  far  exceeding  that  for  which  it  was  once  re- 
nowned. The  rich  floods  oF  the  Blue  Nile  and  itn  tribu- 
tary rivers  wilt  be  made  use  of  to  render  fertile  the 
tracts  ot  country  watered  by  those  streams,  iiistead  of 
passing  through  them  without  benefit,  as  in  now  the 
case.  The  deplorable  waste  of  water  in  the  dreary 
Bwatnps  ot  the  White  Nile  will  be  obviated,  and  the 
waters  of  heXe  Albert  will  pass  down  undiminished  to 
Elgypt,  where  they  will  mean  wealth  to  the  landowner 
and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Most 
ImportAnt  of  all,  a  control  over  the  waters  of  the  great 
river  will  have  been  secured,  from  Its  sources  to  the  sea. 
which  will  render  it  possible  to  regulate  its  flow  at  all 
seasons,  almost  as  easily  and  as  effectually  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  great  canals  of  the  Egyptian  Irrlga- 
tloii  system. 

Stich  r«Bnltsare,  I  venture  to  think,  well  worth  striv- 
ing tor,  even  if  their  attainment  involves  a  large  expend- 
iture ot  money,  and  perhaps  of  life.  The  last  Item  Is, 
)  fear,  equally  inevitable  with  the  former.  The  extreme 
unhealthlness  of  the  entire  region  in  which  these  works 
most  be  carried  out,  and  the  exposure  to  the  climate  at 
all  seasons  which  their  execntion  must  entail  to  the 
working  staff,  will,  I  am  afraid,  mean  loss  ot  health  to 
many  of  those  engaged  upon  them. 

Even  BO,  the  object  aimed  at  is  worthy  of  such  a  sac- 
rifice, and  I  feel  sure  that  no  such  conslderationB  wUl 
det«r  Englishmen  from  coming  forward  and  giving 
their  services  tor  the  attainment  of  such  noble  ends. 
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THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO  RAILWAY. 


FROM  time  to  time  we  have  given  the  readers 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  benefit  of 
important  articles  relating  to  the  progress  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  Mr.  J.  Hartley- 
Knight  writes  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 
October  on  this  subject.  The  idea  and  the  phrase 
lie  attributes  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  though 
the  scheme  owed  much  to  the  powerful*  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  has  not,  he  says, 
suffered  in  any  way  through  his  death.  The 
Southern  Line  is  a  good  many  miles  beyond 
Kalomo,  and  well  on  the  way  to  Rhodesia  Bro- 
ken Hill,  the  next  great  stage^  to  the  terminus 
on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Provi- 
dence was  very  kind  to  the  projectors  in  placing 
coal  fields  at  Wankie  and  a  nch  copper  region 
at  Broken  Hill. 

THE    HIGHEST    BRIDGE    IN    THE    WORLD. 

The   Victoria  Falls  Bridge,   which  has  just 
been  opened  by  the 
British  Association,  is 
thus  described : 

It  is  the  highest,— 420 
feet,— in  the  world,  and  it 
was  built  in  the  shortest 
time  recorded  for  such  a 
work, — viz.,  nineteen 
weeks.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe also  claimed  that  no 
other  bridge  of  its  size 
and  capacity  had  ever 
been  built  so  cheaply.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the 
bridge  is  still  incomplete, 
some  fifty  thousand  rivets 
having  yet  to  be  ham- 
mered in  before  the  finish- 
ing touches  can  be  made. 
The  bridge  was  designed 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
consulting  engineer  in 
Africa  of  the  Rhodesia 
Railways  (Limited),  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hobson,  ^.  Inst. 
C.E.,  of  the  firm  of  Sir 
Douglas  Fox  &  Partners, 
the  same  company's  con- 
sulting engineers  in  Lon- 
don. The  work  of  con- 
struction was  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
G.  C.  Imbault,  who  had 
with  him  a  staff  of  Eng- 
lish bridge-builders,  which 
never  exceeded  twenty- 
five  men,  and  about  one 
hundred  native  laborers. 
This  gentleman  practical- 
ly superintended  the  con- 


struction of  the  bridge  at  Darlington,  where  It  was  made 
by  the  Cleveland  Bridge  &  Engineering  Company,  and 
also  its  erection  across  the  Zambesi.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge  is  660  feet,  of  which  the  central  span  acooonts 
for  500  feet  between  the  pin  centers  on  the  two  banks,  the 
balance  beii^g  made  up  of  the  two  short  spans.  The 
great  center  span  rises  in  a  graceful  parabolic  arch  to 
the  center,  the  spring  of  which  starts  from  the  bases  of 
the  main  booms.  The  vertical  rise  to  the  crown  is  90 
feet.  The  main  span  is  made  of  twenty  bays,  each  25 
feet  long ;  and  lateral  stability  was  secured  by  a  wide 
spread  at  the  feet  of  the  bridge.  At  the  rail  level  the 
distance  between  girder  centers  is  TR  feet  6  inches 
whereas  at  the  bases  the  width  between  pin  centers  i« 
.50  feet.  The  roadway  projects  beyond  the  side  girders 
so  as  to  allow  a  clear  80  feet  between  parapets.  The 
bridge  is  of  steel,  and  as  it  is  coated  with  gray  paint  it 
is  rendered  as  invisible  as  possible  against  the  cloud  of 
spray, — "the  smoke  that  sounds,"  as  the  natives  call  it, 
— ^that  rises  from  the  Falls,  and  the  undue  obtmsion  on 
the  landscape  which  so  many  feared  has  thus  been 
obviated. 

The  most  difficult  work  was  at  the  beginning, 
in  securing  a  firm  basis  on  the  rock. 


AFRICAN  RAHiWATS  AND  WATEBWAT8. 
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(The  falls  are  n 


"Once  W8  begao  to 
build  tbe  arch  outward 
from  either  bank,"  said 
Mr.  Hobson,  "everything 
was  plain  aailiog,  and  the 
wort  went  on  with  the 
smoothneBB  and  regularity 
of  clockwork."  So  care- 
fally  had  the  whole  thing 
been  thoagbt  ont  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge:, 
which  wsebailt  from  both 
Bides  of  the  gorge  slmul- 
taneonsly,  met  ao  exactly 
that  there  was  not  a  dif- 
ference between  them  of 
even  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
The  actual  erection  of  the 
bridge  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, 1901,  and  the  girders 
were  joined  on  April  1, 
1905. 

An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  tlie  conBtruction 
of  the  railway  bridge 
»t  Victoria  Falls  is  the 
huge  net  hang  below 
the  growing  bridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing workmen  and  tools 
that  might  drop  from  the  bridge.  While  the 
hridge  was  building,  the  railway  to  Kalomo  went 
on  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  day.  Be- 
tween Kalomo  and  Broken  Hill,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  the  only  practical 
engineering  difficulty  is  a  bridge  some  seventeen 
hundred  feet  long  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed over  the  river  Kafue. 

THB   IXTENSrON   NOBTHWABD. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  said  to  the  writer  : 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  In  the  future  there  will  prob- 
ably be  two  lines  running  from  Broken  Hill,— onegoing 
up  throogh  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Lake  Chad  and 
right  throogh  French  territory,  coming  out  perhaps  at 
Algiers  or  some  other  place  on  the  north  coast,  the 
other  coming  up  through  German  East  Africa  and  ulti- 
mately joining  up  with  Khartum  and  Cairo. 

Broken  Hill  is  1,984  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  Rhodes  preferred  the  water  rente  by  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Sir  Charles  prefers  the  railway 
line  by  the  side,  but  whether  Germany  will  per- 
mit of  the  latter  is  doubtful.  As  to  the  north- 
ern section,  the  writer  reports  little  cliange. 
Lord  Cromer,  while  approvinj:;  the  rail  and  river 
transit,  thinks  the  whole  route  by  rail  commer- 
cially impossible. 

His  opiulon  of  the  ncheme  was  ezpretwed  very  clearly 
in  his  official  report  on  Egypt  published  in  April,  1904, 
in  which  he  Htat«^  Chat  while  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  from  a  purely  engineering  point  of  view,  the 


erecntion  of  this  plan, — i.e.,  theeetabliahmentofacon- 
tinnons  railway  communication  from  Cairo  t«  Cape 
Town, — "  would  beabeolutely  impossible,"  he  was  quite 
confident  that,  in  view  of  the  very  great  physical  dlffl- 
cultieB  which  would  have  to  be  encountered,  the  cost  of 
coDHtructlng  any  such  railway  would  be  altogetherout 
of  proportion  to  its  utility.  Proceeding,  Lord  Cromer 
said  :  "  T  am,  however,  given  to  understand  that  this 
project — it  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained — has  been 
abandoned,  and  that  theideaofestabliHhinKcommuni- 
cation  by  rail  and  river  between  Cairo  and  Cape  Town 
has  been  subetltnted  in  its  place.  This  Is  altogether  a 
different  matter.  A  very  difflcult,  if  not  the  mostdiffl- 
cult,  part  of  the  original  project  Is  thus  abandoned,  tor 
it  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  construct  a  railway 
across  vast  marshes  lying,  roughly,  between  the  Sfth 
and  tenth  parallels  of  north  latitude." 

PB08PK0T8. 

Of  the  Rhodesian  section,  the  writer  etatea 
that  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  receipts 
was  in  1903-04  75.8,  the  previous  year  61.3.  He 
concludes  his  optimistic  sketch  by  saying  : 

When  the  depression  under  which  South  Africa  is. 
still  laboring  Is  removed  and  the  waters  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  are  "hameHseir'  tor  electrical  production,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  a.tsiime  that  the  Rhodesian  railways 
will  be  worked  at  cimsiderably  less  cost,  and  that  the 
net  revenue  will  be  proportionately  greater.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  the  next  Ave  years  should  see 
some  wonderful  developments  in  the  African  railway 
world,  and,  speaking  personally,  I  shall  be  very  greatly 
surprised  indeed  if  by  that  time  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way is  not  within  a  stoneVtbrow,  as  the  saying  is,  of 
Lake  Tanganyika. 
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A  STATE  LIFE-INSURANCE  SYSTEM:  THE  NEXT  STEP? 


SHALL  our  States  go  into  the  life-insurance 
business  ?  A  plausible  argument  for  such 
a  course  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ernest  Howard  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Inttmational  Quarterly 
(New  York).  This  writer  maintains  that  *'  State 
supervision  of  insurance  cannot  be  extended  suf- 
ficiently to  overcome  the  abuses  and  extrav- 
agances of  private  and  competitive  life  insurance 
at  their  source  without  practically  assuming  a 
direct  and  detailed  control  of  the  whole  business. 
Why  not,  then,  State  insurance  instead  ?  Many 
of  the  States  are  already  deeply  concerned  in  the 
business  through  the  exercise  of  their  supervis 
ory  functions. 

The  State  specifies  for  private  companies  the  mor- 
tality table  to  be  used ;  it  can  use  that  table  for  itself. 
It  names  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  assumed  in  computing 
premiums  and  reserves ;  it  can  do  this  for  its  own  as 
well  as  the  guidance  of  other  companies.  It  compels 
the  attachment  of  a  reasonable  surrender  value  to  lapsed 
policies  and  specifies  how  such  value  is  to  be  determined  ; 
it  has  something  to  say,  here  and  there,  of  how  and 
when  the  surplus  shall  be  divided ;— it  can  simply  take 
over  these  standards  of  general  conduct  and  apply  them 
to  an  insurance  business  of  its  own  through  the  ma- 
chinery already  established  for  their  application  to 
private  companies.  The  State  can  as  well  make  safe 
investments  as  it  can  prescribe  such  investments  for 
others.  And  the  State  can  do  some  things  which  it  can- 
not compel  private  companies  to  do  and  permit  them  to 
remain  such, — it  can  eliminate  competition,  abolish 
solicitation  through  an  expensive  agency  system,  and 
so  radically  reduce  insurance  charges ;  or  it  can  estab- 
lish a  business  in  competition  with  private  companies, 
and,  by  applying  a  moderated  system  of  solicitation  by 
agents  or  advertising,  effect,  perhaps,  a  material  cheap- 
ening of  insurance  to  those  who  want  it  from  the  State. 

HOW  A    STATE  MIGHT   ENTER  THE  INSURANCE  FIELD. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  hav- 
ing a  competent  insurance  bureau  already  in 
operation,  might  constitute  this  bureau  a  home 
office  which  would  establish  branches  in  every 
considerable  city  and  town,  all  being  placed  in 
charge  of  officials  and  clerks  on  small  salaries 
(the  governor  of  the  State  receives  $5,000,  and 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  men  of  the 
highest  professional  training  and  ability,  $8,000 
each.) 

What  life  insurance  will  then  be  in  search  of  is  com- 

m 

mon  honesty,  and  not  brilliancy  in  leading  speculative 
forays  with  trust  funds  or  in  acquiring  business  at  two 
or  three  times  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  common  honesty 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  command  such  salaries  as  have 
been  named.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  despair  of 
our  civilization. 

Through  these  branches,  then,  the  State  will  offer 
for  sale  insurance  in  a  small  variety  of  desirable  forms, 
including  endowment  or  insurance  with  a  savings-bank 
attachment,  at  the  net  level  premium  dictated  by  its 


present  or  amended  laws  regarding  mortality  table  and 
reserve,  plus  whatever  expenses  may  have  to  be  in- 
curred. As  the  State  holds  a  substantial  monopoly  of 
the  business,  it  can  sweep  away  all  the  vast  exx>ense  of 
present-day  life-insurance  solicitation  beyond  a  trifle 
expended  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  taking  life  insurance,  the  kinds  of  policies  the  State 
has  for  sale,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained  and  at 
what  price. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH    SAVINGS-BANKS. 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  cost 
of  such  State  insurance,  Mr.  Howard  institutes 
an  interesting  comparison  between  insurance 
companies  and  savings-banks.  The  proposed 
system  of  State-directed  insurance  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  savings-banks  as  now  conducted  by 
disinterested  trustees  and  salaried  officials  re- 
sponsible to  a  directing  State  authority,  on  the 
noncompetitive  principle  and  with  the  element 
of  profit  excluded. 

Four  of  the  largest  of  the  Massachusets  sav- 
ings institutions  are  compared  with  four  regular 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  State  which  are 
among  the  soundest  and  most  conservative  old- 
line  companies  in  America. 

These  two  groups  of  institutions  stand  close  together 
in  the  volume  of  business  and  magnitude  of  trust. 
They  show  for  the  year  1903 : 


Per  cent. 

of  ex- 
pense to 
Income. 


Four  life  comp's. . 
Four  savings-bks. 


Aggregate 
assets. 

Total 
income. 

Expenses 
exclusive 
of  taxes. 

$105,217,962 
114,418,?i2 

$19,845,769 
21,215,452 

$3328,161 
201.809 

16.6 
00.9 


From  the  expenses  of  the  life  companies  are  excluded, 
besides  taxes  and  licenses,  also  medical  fees,  peculiar  to 
the  business,  which  would  pass  with  it  to  the  State. 
The  total  income  is  made  up  of  returns  from  invest- 
ments in  both  cases ;  and  for  the  savings-banks  deposits 
presented  during  the  year,  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
mium income  of  the  life  companies. 

These  two  classes  of  institutions  are  very  similar  in 
a  financial  sense.  Neither  is  engaged  in  money-making 
beyond  the  interest  improvement  in  invested  funds. 
Both  are  engaged  in  receiving,  investing,  guarding,  and 
distributing  or  returning  money.  Both  perform  the 
function  of  conservator  of  the  social  economy  against 
the  time  of  need  or  loss  by  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
remarkable  fact  appears  that  the  costs  of  conducting 
the  one  class  of  institution  are  nearly  twenty  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  other,  whether  considered  in 
relation  to  gross  income  or  the  assets  or  trust  funds  in 
charge.  And  it  is  worthy  of  further  remark  that  the 
single  expense  item  of  salaries  of  officers  and  home- 
office  employees  of  the  four  life  companies  for  the  year 
in  question  ($461,202)  is  more  than  double  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  four  banks.  The  great  salaries  common 
to  life-insurance  management  are  usually  justified  on 
the  gn^und  of  guardianship  of  large  bodies  of  trust 
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funds ;  but  the  savingH-banks  in  this  case  have  the 
larger  total  assets  to  care  for. 

No  time  need  be  wasted  oyer  excuses  and  explana- 
tions which  may  be  offered  for  this  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  costs  of  conducting  two  very  similar  trust 
institutions.  What  part  of  the  difference  legitimately 
or  necessarily  pertains  to  life  insurance  as  a  private  and 
comiietitiye  enterprise  will  be  readily  understood :  and 
as  readily,  also,  perhaps,  what  part  has-  been  unneces' 
sarily  and  unwarrantably  imposed.  But  life  insurance 
need  not  remain  a  private  and  competitive  business, 
and  the  way  is  open  for  reducing  its  expenses  very  close 
to  the  savings-bank  level.  For  the  four  life  companies 
under  consideration  this  would  admit  of  a  reduction  in 
their  aggregate  yearly  expense  of  some^OOO,000.  Their 
aggregate  premium  income  during  the  year  taken  for 
illustration  was  a  little  less  than  $17,000,000,  which 
might  therefore  have  been  reduced  to  $14,000,000  to 
carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance. 

Here,  theut  is  the  clear  practicability  of  reducing  the 
charges  of  insurance  by  from  16  to  20  per  cent.,  without 
affecting  in  the  slightest  the  additions  to  and  divisions 


froni  surplus.  The  gross  level-premium  charge  for  an 
ordinary  whole-life  policy  at  age  30  would  thus  be  $20 
per  $1,000  at  the  most,  instead  of  $2^  and  other  policies 
would  come  in  for  proportionate  reductions.  The  mag- 
nitude of  saving  on  such  a  scale,  when  extended  over 
large  bodies  of  policy-holders  and  for  stretches  of  years 
would  be  incalculable.  Moreover,  endowment  or  poli- 
cies with  the  savings-bank  feature  would  in  this  case 
have  a  greatly  enhanced  desirability ;  for,  as  it  is,  such 
a  policy  involves  the  absurdity  of  turning  savings  from 
a  bank  of  low  expense  ratio  to  an  insurance  company 
with  a  ratio  many  times  higher. 

The  State  might  either  take  over  the  business 
of  existing  companies  within  its  borders  or  per- 
mit them  to  live  out  the  slow  liquidation  of  exist- 
ing contracts.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative. 
The  New  Zealand  method  might  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  State  would  offer  insurance  in  open 
competition  with  private  companies.  It  would 
then  be  a  case  of  "the  survival  of  the-fittest." 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  FACTOR. 


ONE  phase  of  American  life  insurance  that 
has  largely  escaped  attention  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion  of  the  subject  is  closely  related  to 
our  material  development  as  a  nation.  "We  re- 
fer to  the  modern  insurance  company's  invest- 
ment functions.  These  are  well  described  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  September  Annah  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (Philadelphia)  by  F.  C.  Oviatt,  the  editor 
of  the  Intelligencer. 

Suppose  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
each  possessed  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  capi- 
tal ready  for  investment.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  a  man  is  limited  to  investments  of  the 
thousand-dollar  class  he  is  under  a  marked  dis- 
advantage. Often  the  sum  required  is  so  large 
that  his  thousand  dollars  counts  for  nothing  and 
he  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities 
that  promise  good  returns. 

The  one  hundred  thousand  men  cannot  be  brought 
together  at  the  time  when  this  investment  offers  itself, 
ao  it  has  to  be  passed  over  to  the  man  of  large  capital, 
who  is  equipped  for  handling  such  investments.  Every 
one  who  has  had  small  sums  to  invest  has  experienced 
this  difficulty,  and  has,  no  doubt,  often  asked  himself 
how  the  small  investor  can  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
large  investor-;  has  asked  how  the  really  choice  invest- 
ments which  result  from  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  placed  to  his  hand  in  available  shape. 

This  important  economic  function  is  admirably  per- 
formed through  the  medium  of  life  insurance.  The 
company  gathers  twenty  dollars  here  and  fifty  dollars 
there,  a  hundred  dollars  there  and  a  thousand  dollars 
in  still  another  place.  Soon  a  large  volume  of  money  is 
ready  for  investment.  With  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  company  can  go  into  the  money  markets  and 


buy  securities  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  men  who 
desire  to  borrow  money  for  the  development  of  busi- 
ness interests  know  that  if  their  security  is  first-class 
life  insurance  companies  are  ready  to  lend  them  money. 
By  this  means  the  man  who  has  fifty  dollars  to  invest 
in  a  given  year  insures  its  earning  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  the  same  safe  security  as  can  be  obtained 
by  the  man  with  a  million  dollars  to  invest. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  to  the 
community.  The  investors  know  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  have  money  to  invest,  and  so  they  offer  them 
the  securities  they  have  to  sell.  Opportunities  that 
would  never  be  offered  the  individual  are  offered  the 
insurance  company.  No  other  medium  for  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  equals  that  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany. There  are,  of  course,  other  forms.  Many  i)er8ons 
patronize  the  savings-banks.  The  savings-bank,  how- 
ever, operates  in  a  limited  territory,  and  is  not  open  to 
persons  in  small  and  medium-siz^  communities.  The 
life  insurance  company,  however,  offers  the  same  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer  as  it  does  to  the  resident  of  the 
metropolis.  The  man  who,  after  he  has  sold  his  grain, 
hlo  potatoes,  his  live  stock,  has  a  hundred  dollars  to 
invest  can  do  it  just  as  satisfactorily  as  the  man  who 
does  business  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of  a 
great  city.  Then,  again,  this  man  who  lives  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place  can  time  his  life-insurance  investments 
so  as  to  meet  the  time  when  his  money  is  ready  to 
invest. 

He  sells  his  property  at  about  the  same  time  every 
year,  and  he  can  have  his  premiums  made  payable  at 
that  time.  If  he  is  delayed  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  re- 
ceiving his  money,  the  insurance  company  is  willing  to 
extend  his  time  of  payment.  The  life  insurance  com- 
pany is,  therefore,  peculiarly  well  fitted  in  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
under  all  circumstances.  In  a  sentence,  the  company 
accommodates  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  patrons.  It  is 
always  ready  to  help  a  man  save  his  money  and  secure 
its  highest  earning  power. 
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HOW  INSURANCE  HELPS  LOCAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Another  side  of  this  power  of  accumulated  capital  is 
to  be  found  in  its  aid  in  the  development  of  business. 
The  investment*  of  a  life  insurance  company  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  include  all 
ki  nds  of  safe  and  profitable  investments.  The  man  who 
desires  to  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  on  a  first  mortgage 
finds  the  company  ready  to  do  business  with  him.  Tlie 
man  who  plans  the  erection  of  an  apartment-house  finds 
that  when  his  plans  are  completed  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  ready  to  finance  the  investment  up  to  the  limit 
of  wise  financiering.  The  country  bank  which  has  a 
larger  capital  than  its  citizens  can  purchase  can  sell  its 
shares  to  the  insurance  company.  The  railroad  com- 
pany {Planning  to  improve  its  property  can  sell  its  bonds 
to  the  insurance  company.  The  municipality  bonding 
itself  for  park  improvements,  additional  water-supply, 
and  other  municipal  improvements  requiring  the  use  of 
money  for  a  long  period  of  years  always  expects  a 


goodly  amount  of  its  bonds  to  find  their  way  into  the 
strong-boxes  of  life  insurance  companies.  So  the  life 
insurance  company  brings  together  the  different  per- 
sons and  corporations  who  need  to  borrow  large  sums 
of  money  and  the  great  multitude  of  individuals  who 
have  small  sums  to  loan  upon  terms  that  are  satis- 
factory to  both.  Were  it  not  for  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany, it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  these  small  sums 
and  make  them  available  for  development  purposies. 
There  is  scarce  a  great  enterprise  which  has  not  had  the 
use  of  some  of  the  money  of  the  small  investor  by  rea- 
son of  the  wonderful  development  of  life  insurance. 

The  life  insurance  company  is,  of  course,  con- 
tinually distributing  funds  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  dividends  and  maturing 
endowments  to  its  policy-holders  and  death 
claims  to  beneficiaries.  In  this  way  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  sent  in  a  sin«:le  year  into  a 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 


LIFE-INSURANCE  METHODS. 


CRITICISMS  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
<' old-line"  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  appearing  on  every  hand.  Even  tlie 
most  conservative  writers  who  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  subject  find  much  to  censure  in  the 
extravagance  into  which  several  of  the  groat 
companies  have  been  led  in  the  quest  of  "  busi- 
ness." Thus,  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller,  of  New 
York,  an  experienced  observer,  writing  in  the 
current  Forum,  says  : 

The  most  successful  system  in  this  country  has  been 
the  **  mutual,"  so  called  because  policy-holders  are  sup- 
posed to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
panies, and  to  share  with  the  administrators  they  elect 
the  profits  of  the  business.  These  profits  are  made  by 
investing  premiums,  raised  or  "  loaded  "  one-third  above 
their  cost,  to  provide  for  expenses  and  contingencies 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  large  part  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  agents,  who  receive  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  first  year's  premium,  and  there- 
after an  average  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the 
life  of  every  policy  they  procure ;  other  expenses, — 
salari&s  teei^  rent,  and  so  on,— are  larger  than  they 
need  be.  They  aggregate  22  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
receipts  of  the  American  companies,  against  14  -per 
cent,  of  the  English  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  German  life 
insurance  companies. 

Contingencies  comprise:  First,  an  increase  of  mor- 
tality. While  in  cases  of  epidemics  this  occurs  once  in 
a  while,  the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction.  Lon- 
gevity has  increased  over  6  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  with  better  sanitary  conditions  and  a  more  ra- 
tional hygiene  in  other  ways,  it  will  probably  continue 
to  increase.  The  second  contingency  is  the  interest  ob- 
tainable on  investments.  With  a  greater  supply,  the 
usage  of  money  has  been  cheapened,  and  the  companies 
seldom  derive  as  much  profit  by  their  investments  as 
they  had  calculated  upon.  It  will  probably  continue 
to  diminish. 


When  the  profits  of  a  business  exceed  the  estimates 
the  surplus  of  a  stock  company  belongs  properly  to  the 
stockholders,  while  in  a  mutual  company  it  ought  to 
be  divided  among  the  policy-holders,  who  created  it. 

EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

Alhiding  to  the  Equitable  disclosures,  Mr. 
Windmiiller  refers  to  the  "  incautious  selection 
of  investments  and  the  unjustifieil  extra vaf^ance  " 
which  prevail  in  tliis  business.  The  latter  charge, 
if  not  the  first,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
stantiated. 

Almost  all  companies  who  have  succeeded  in  swell- 
ing to  enormous  proportions  a  surplus  made  from  profits 
on  high-priced  policies,  and  all  who  try  to  emulate  their 
example,  are  guilty.of  such  extravagance.  It  was-  en- 
gendered by  the  custom  of  retaining  for  improbable 
eventualities  a  larger  surplus  than  is  neces.sary  or  ju- 
dicious. Instead  of  dividing  among  policy-holders  from 
the  accumulation  of  assets  all  they  can  spare,  managers 
direct  their  actuaries  to  credit  what  dividends  they 
please,  not  explaining  to  their  policy-holders  how  they 
were  earned  or  apportioned.  The  example  of  wanton 
expenditure  by  large  and  wealthy  companies  is  fol- 
lowed by  their  small,  less  fortunate  competitors.  An 
assessment  company  with  a  premium  income  of  four 
millions  paid  forty  thousand  dollars*  salary  to  its  presi- 
dent in  1904.  Such  needless  prodigality,  the  suspicions 
concealment  of  the  details  of  the  business,  t^etber 
with  a  few  doubted  investments,  were  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  from  Germany  of  two  large  American  life  in- 
surance companies.  The  Matter  fact,  indicating  that 
our  authorities  guard  the  interests  of  their  citizens  with 
less  care  than  is  customary  abroad,  together  with  the 
more  recent  developments,  have  combined  to  create  a 
distrust  against  our  companies,  not  alone  among  present 
policy-holders,  whose  confidence  has  been  rudely  shaken, 
but  also  among  those  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
policy-holders.  Savings  diverted  from  life  insurance 
companies  begin  to  flow  into  banks  and  real  estate. 
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HOW   CONFIDENCE    MAT    BE    RESTOBED. 

A  shrinkage  in  business  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  "hard  times"  of  the  seventies 
is  threatened  at  this  moment,  and  may  only  be 
averted,  in  Mr.  Windmiiller's  opinion,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  companies : 

1.  Sell  stocks  and  securities  the  values  of  which 
fluctuate,  investing  proceeds  in  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved city  realty  for  two-thirds  of  its  marketable  value. 
Saving?  of  the  thrifty  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  speculation. 

2,  Dispose  of  superfluous  buildings  acquired  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  advertise  business,  and  invest 


likewise.  Policy-holders  care  for  absolute  safety  more 
than  for  marble  halls. 

8.  Cut  down  salaries  and  other  expenses.  The  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Equitable  do  not  go  far  enough ;  re- 
trenchment should  be  instituted  by  every  other  company 
which  does  not  want  to  become  the  target  of  criticism. 

Owners  of  mutual  policies  are  entitled  to  a  yearly 
statement  of  the  details  and  results  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  interested,  just  as  much  as  holders  of 
stock  in  banks,  railroads,  and  industrials.  Managers 
who  find  a  disclosure  of  these  details  distasteful  should 
quit  the  business. 

Mr.  Windmiiller  declares  that  the  credulity 
of  the  public  has  really  been  responsible  for 
the  extensive  sale  of  the  more  costly  forms  of 
policies. 


THE  MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 


A  GREAT  many  curious  as  well  as  interest- 
ing facts  are  disclosed  in  a  resumS  con- 
tributed under  the  above  title  to  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Handerson.  The 
paper  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  twelfth  census,  which  are  limited 
to  what  is  called  the  registration  area.  This  in- 
cludes nine  only  of  the  forty-five  States, — to  wit, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
— and  153  << registration  cities"  not  situated  in 
the  States  mentioned.  According  to  the  "  Ab- 
stract of  the  twelfth  census,"  these  are  all  the 
States  and  all  the  cities  having  at  least  8,000  in- 
habitants for  which  the  registration  of  deaths 
under  local  laws  and  ordinances  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  use  by  the  census  office. 
The  necessity  for  the  limitation  of  the  statis- 
tics of  mortality  to  a  comparatively  small  area 
(less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
continental  United  States)  gives  to  the  figures 
an  unavoidably  local  color,  since  seven  of  the 
nine  States  hientioned  above  are  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  one  only — Michigan — 
in  the  north  central  division,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 
The  influence  of  climate  u*^on  the  diseases  and 
the  mortality  of  the  country  is  thus  excluded 
almost  entirely  from  consideration.  As  Dr. 
Handerson  points  out,  it  is  true  that  this  par- 
tial view  is  in  a  measure  corrected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vital  statistics  of  153  cities  not 
located  in  the  registration  States,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the 
country.  Yet  this  correction  itself  thus  takes 
on  an  exclusively  urban  character,  which  again 
distorts  the  evidence  of  the  true  condition  of  the 


divisions  represented  only  by  a  few  cities  within 
their  territory.  The  State  of  Louisana,  e.g.,  is 
represented  only  by  New  Orleans,  with  a  death 
rate  of  28.9  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  Shreve- 
port  (apparently  the  charnel-house  of  the  United 
States)  with  the  frightful  mortality  of  45.5  per 
1,000. 

While  Dr.  Handerson  deplored  the  imperfec- 
tions thus  noticed,  he  was  compelled  to  recognize 
their  necessity  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
therefore  employed  the  figures  furnished  with 
rigid  caution  and  circumspection  in  their  ap- 
plication to  communities  other  than  those  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion included  in  the  "  registration  area  "  of  the 
census  is  28,807,269,  or  about  38  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
in  the  year  1900. 

A  study  of  the  mortality  statistics  given  under 
<<  Deaths  and  Death  Rates  from  Certain  Causes, 
for  the  Registration  Area,  1900  and  1890,"  re- 
veals the  following  important  facts  : 

The  death  rate  from  pneumonia,  186.9  per 
100,000  in  1890,  increased  in  1900  to  191.9  per 
100,000. 

The  death  rate  from  consumption,  which  in 
1890  aggregated  245.4  per  100,000,  shows  in 
1900  the  flattering  decrease  to  190.5  per  100,000. 
So  far  as  they  go,  these  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  recent  campaign  of  popular  instruction 
as  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  greatest 
scourge  of  our  race  is  bearing  abundant  fruit  in 
a  greatly  decreased  mortality. 

The  mortality  from  apoplexy,  49  per  100,000 
in  1890,  is  increased  in  1900  to  66.6  per  100,000. 
"  Manifestly  the  notorious  strenuosity  of  Amer- 
ican life,"  Dr.   Handerson  observes,   *'ha8  not 
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yet  been  materially  tempered  by  the  peaceful 
influence  of  Pastor  Wagner." 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria,  70.1  per  100,- 
000  in  1890,  is  cut  nearly  in  two  by  the  reduced 
mortality  of  35:4  in  1900. 

Typhoid  fever  in  1890  caused  the  death  of 
46.3  persons  per  100,000,  figures  that  are  hap- 
pily reduced  to  33.8  in  1900. 

Railroad  accidents  in  1890  destroyed  14  in 
each  100,000  of  our  population,  a  rate  that  was 
reduced  to  13.2  in  1900. 

The  mortality  from  cholera  infantum  de- 
creased from  79.7  per  100,000  in  1890  to  47.8 
in  1900, — one  of  the  most  beneficent  advances 
recorded  in  the  tables. 

Cancer,  hite  noir  of  both  physician  and  sur- 
geon, apparently  increased  its  mortality  from 
47.9  to  60  per  100,000  in  1900. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  ^registration  area, 
Michigan  leads  with  a  general  mortality  of  only 
13.9  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  closes  the  list  with  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  22.8  per  1,000.  How  very  sensi- 
tive the  figures  are  to  the  presence  of  a  consid- 
erable negro  contingent  is  well  shown  in  the 
rate  last  mentioned.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  negro  population  of  31.1  per  cent.,  ex- 
hibits a  total  mortality  of  22.8  per  1,000,  of 
which  the  white  population  is  responsible  for  a 
rate  of  only  19.1  and  the  negro  for  a  rate 
of  31  per  1,000. 


The  lowest  general  death  rate  recorded  in  the 
tables  of  the  registration  area  is  9.1  per  1,000, 
which  figures  are  credited  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  highest 
rate  is  45.5  per  1,000,  charged  to  Shreveport, 
La.,  with  a  population  of  only  16,000. 

Of  the  individual  registration  States,  Michigan 
again  leads  the  way  with  a  mortality  of  121.3 
per  1,000  of  children  under  one  year  of  age,  and 
36  per  1,000  of  children  under  five.  Vermont 
is,  at  least,  a  close  second,  with  figures  of  122.1 
for  children  under  one  year,  and  actually  takes 
the  first  place  for  children  under  five  years  with 
a  rate  of  34.4  per  thousand.  The  District  of 
Columbia  again  closes  the  list  with  figures  of 
274.5  and  81  for  the  two  respective  ages. 

Of  the  registration  cities,  Helena,' Mont.,  with 
a  population  of  10,770,  carries  the  banner  with 
the  minimum  rate  of  52.6  for  children  under 
one  year  of  age,  while  Charleston,  S.  C,  must 
bear  the  unenviable  reputation  of  the  leader  in 
this  modern  slaughter  of  the  innocents  with  a 
maximum  rate  of  419.5  for  children  of  the  same 
age.  Of  course,  the  shadow  of  the  negro  is 
again  reflected  in  this  terrible  maximum. 

Popularly,  mortality  statistics  are  supposed 
to  be  dry  reading.  The  reader  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  third  edition  of  "  The  Abstract  of 
the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  of 
1900  "  has  been  unexpectedly  great. 


THE  RAILROAD  RATE. 


THE  railroad  question  is  a  close  second  to  the 
insurance  question  in  public  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  country  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  great  debate  in  Congress,  and  no  op- 
portunity to  provide  ammunition  for  the  debaters 
is  permitted  to  pass  unimproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  discussion 
is  made  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  The  Railroad  Rate  :  A  Study  in 
Commercial  Autocracy,"  which  appears  in  the 
November  McClures.  In  this  article  Mr.  Baker 
describes  the  existing  rate  situation  in  this 
country  in  its  bearings  on  the  development  of 
different  geographical  sections.  He  shows,  for 
example,  how  the  dairy  interests  of  the  mid- 
dle West  have  prospered  at  the  expense  of  New 
York  farmers,  largely  through  the  operation  of 
freight  tariffs.  He  also  shows  the  tremendous 
importance  of  freight  classifications  in  determin- 
ing the  success  or  failure  of  a  given  industry. 

Mr.  Baker  makes  it  clear  that  the  small  ship- 
pers and  consumers  who  pay  the  small  freights 


have  to  make  up  for  all  the  low  rates  granted  to 
the  big  shipper.  In  that  way  the  great  public 
contributes  to  its  own  exploitation  by  the  allied 
railroad  and  industrial  interests. 

THE    RAILROA.D    THE    TOOL    OP   INDUSTRY. 

The  importance  of  the  railroad  in  our  indus- 
trial life  is  well  defined  by  Mr.  Baker. 

It  is  the  regulator  of  business.  It  holds  the  scales  of 
destiny.  It  decides  where  cities  shall  be  located,  aod 
how  fast  they  shall  grow ;  it  marks  out  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  wheat  and  corn  areas ;  it  sets  boundaries  for  the 
business  of  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  as  against  those 
of  Pennsylvania ;  it  marks  definitely  how  far  the  lum- 
ber of  Washington  shall  go ;  it  decides  whether  flour 
shall  be  manufactured  in  Minneapolis  or  Buffalo,  and 
whether  the  chief  export  business  in  grain  shall  be 
done  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

THE  WORKINGS  OF  RAILROAD  MOKOFOLT. 

And  the  great  fact  arising  out  of  these  oonditlona, 
the  overwhelming  fact,  is  that  these  enormous  powers 
the  control  of  the  very  instrument  of  business  destiny^ 
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is  In  tlie  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  private  ctttzens 
who  are  bandling  the  tool,  not  to  balld  up  the  nation 
properly,  not  to  do  real  Justice  aa  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  or  between  Rockefeller  and  the  independent 
reflner,  or  between  wheat  and  flour ;  not  to  make  the 
rat«  Bystem  simple  and  time-aaviag,  but  to  Jilt  IA«lr  ovm 
pocfteU  Id  as  short  a  time  aa  possible.  Hill  sajs  that 
the  State  o(  WsHhington  shall  grow,  Tattle  eajti  that 
Pittsburg  shall  not  grow,  the  Western  railroads  Ba; 
that  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  shall  butcher  the  beet, 
E:ast«rii  roads  allow  Rock^eller  to  dominate  the  oil  in- 
dastt7  and  become  daogerously  rich.  It  is  t«rrible 
power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, — fewer  every 
year,— about  ten  men,  now,  sitting  in  Wall  Street. 
"Railroad  property  Is  the  one  kind  of  property  which 
determines  what  trlbut«  every  other  kind  of  property 
diall  pay  to  It." 

When  a  shipper  or  a  citizen  who  thinks  he  is 
wronged  attempts  to  get  relief,  he  must  submit  his 
caae,  not  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  but  to  \U  advereaTy 
Utthceage.  What  jiuticecau  behopedfor*  Heispoor, 
he  doee  not  anderstand  railroad  conditious,  he  does  not 
dare,  single-handed,  to  make  a  light  for  the  whole  com- 
munity and  take  achance  of  earning  the  further  enmity 
of  the  railroad ;  his  adversary  la  rich,  employs  the  bent 
legal  tAlent,  la  intrenched  in  power.  Out  of  hopelesu- 
□ess  of  justice  has  arisen  the  present  widespread  de- 
mand, voiced  by  President  Roosevelt,  (or  some  tribunal 
which  is  at  once  Impartial  and  powerful  enough  to  do 
Justice  as  between  the  Railroad  and  the  Citizen.  The  peo- 
ple bave  asked  that  the  Government,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiswon,  be  made  soch  a  tribunal, 
—in  other  words,  that  In  case  of  diaput«  over  a  rate  the 
governmeat  of  the  United  States  shall  say,  once  for  all, 
what  is  right  and  reasonable.  They  believe  that  such 
great  power  ia  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
Ihan  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  This  demand  the 
railroad  owners  are  opposing  with  all  the  ability,  l^sl 
acumen,  money  power,  and  political  Influence  that  they 
can  command. 


Rate-Maklns-  by  ConBreaa. 

"  Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Railroad  Rate-Mak. 
ing  "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  tlie  Hon. 
Richard  Olney  in  the  Kortk  Amfrican  Review  for 
October.  His  argument  ie  that  the  power  to 
determine  the  charges  for  transportation  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  ownership  of  the  transporta- 
tion business,  since  upon  tlie  exercise  of  this 
power  depend  the  profits  to  get  which  the  busi- 
ness is  undertaken.  In  this  respt'ct,  Mr.  Olney 
holds  that  the  transportation  business  is  like 
any  other,  and  that  "the  severance  of  the 
ownership  of  a  business  from  the  power  to  de 
termine  the  returns  from  it,  being  impracticable 
in  point  of  fact,  is  to  be  deemed  also  impossible 
in  point  of  law." 

The  question  whether  government  rates  as 
prescribed  are  or  are  not  conSscatory  and  con- 
sequently illegal  is  a  judicial  question,  to  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  judiciary.  But  Mr.  Olney 
arguea  that  rates  reasonable  wlien  prescribed 
by  Congress  may  be  found  unreasonable  when 


examined  by  the  courts,  or  if  unreasonable  when 
enacted,  may  be  entirely  reasonable  by  the  time 
the  courts  are  called  upon  to  investigate  them. 
Yet  in  either  event  the  courts  are  limited  to 
action  upon  rates  already  established,  and  are 
without  power  to  decree  what  shall  be  rates  for 
the  future.     Mr.  Olney  concludes  : 

As  only  the  courts,  a(t«r  hearing  the  parties,  can 
determine  whether  legislative  rates  are  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  If  such  rates  are  made  effective  upon  en- 
actment and  the  carrier  adopts  them  and  they  are  after- 
ward adjudged  an  reasonable,  the  result  is  that  property 
o(  the  carrier  is  in  effect  taken  from  the  carrier  to  be- 
stow It  upon  the  shipper ;  if  such  legislative  rates  made 
effective  upon  enactment  are  not  adoptt^  by  the  carrier 
and  are  afterward  adjudged  reasonable,  the  result  Is 
that  property  o(  the  shipper  Is  in  eSect'taken  from  him 
to  bestow  upon  the  carrier.  The  same  confiscatory  re- 
sult follows  in  each  case,'because  in  the  one  the  carrier, 
and  in  the  other  the  shipper,  is  without  any  legal  re- 
dress for  the  wrong  suffered. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  settle  conclu- 
sively the  practical  impossibility  of  separating  the  own- 
ership of  the  transportation  business  from  the  power  Co 
flx  the  carrier's  charges  ;  of  permitting  private  persons 
to  be  proprietors  of  the  business,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vesting  In  government  the  right  to  dictate  what  shall 
be  their  charges  and  their  returns  from  the  business. 

And,  as  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  violation  of 
a  constitutional  limitation  the  substance  of  things  and 
not  the  shadow  ia  taken  into  account,  the  organic  in- 
ability of  the  national  government  to  own  and  run  the 
national  railroads  of  the  conntry  includes  the  inability 
to  prescribe  their  charges,  the  right  to  tlx  which  Is  an 
inseparable  constituent  of  ownership. 
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CAN  PLANTS  FEEL? 


THIS  is  the  question  discussed  with  much 
knowledge  and  insight  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (London)  for  September  by  Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall.  He  begins  by  saying  that  in  exploring 
the  subtle  link  which  binds  together  the  living 
plant  and  the  living  animal  he  finds  that  the 
hard  line  of  demarcation  which  once  exist- 
ed between  plants  and  animals  is  now  broken 
down.  There  is  now  no  break  in  continuity  of 
kind,  only  variation  of  position  in  nature's 
scheme  of  life.  Thb  contention  that  plants  are 
actually  endowed  with  sensation  has,  he  says, 
been  considerably  furthered  of  late  by  Professor 
Haberlandt's  researches.  He  claims  to 'have 
found  definite  organs  of  sense  among  the  higher 
flowering  plants.  He  deals,  of  course,  with  the 
purely  physiological  side  of  sensation,  and  leaves 
alone  the  psychical  side.  The  sense  organs  pos- 
sessed by  plants  are  of  four  kinds, — sensitive 
spots,  sensitive  papillae,  sensitive  hairs,  and  sen- 
sitive bristles.  The  sensitive  spots  are  notably 
found  on  the  tips  of  tendrils,  those  of  t*he  pas- 
sion flower  being  proved  by  Charles  Darwin  to 
be  exquisitely  sensitive. 

THE    SUNDEW. 

In  the  little  carnivorous  plant  called  the  sun- 
dew, found  in  boggy  places  on  tlie  Welsh  and 
other  hills — 

each  leaf  is  covered  with  crimson  hairs,  and  since 
each  hair  has  a  swollen  head,  the  green  leaf  looks  as 
though  it  were  stuck  all  over  with  very  fine  red  pins 
of  various  sizes, — perhaps  some  two  hundred  on  each 
leaf.  Now,  the.se  little  tentacles,  for  such  they  «re, 
are  supremely  sensitive,  owing  to  their  glandular  heads 
being  richly  provided  with  the  sensitive  spots  already 
spoken  of.  If  by  chance  a  flying  or  creeping  insect 
alights  upon  a  leaf,  these  hairs  immediately  begin  to 
move  and  close  over  it,  the  victim  meanwhile  being 
held  down  by  a  gummy  substance  on  the  leaf  ur*-!!  it 
is  squeezed  to  death. 

Bnt  the  curious  part  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
tentacles  is  that  they  appear  to  be  able  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  the  object  which  touches  them.  Thus,- if 
raindrops  fall  upon  them  they  are  unresponsive.  If  a 
piece  of  coal  and  a  piece  of  beefsteak  of  equal  weight 
be  laid  upon  two  leaves  simultaneously,  they  will  both 
begin  to  close  at  once.  But  in  the  case  of  the  beefsteak 
they  will  take  perhaps  six  minutes  to  complete  the  clos- 
ing, and  remain  closed  for  days  until  they  have  absorbed 
it ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  coal  they  close  slowly  and 


dubiously,  and  it  may  be  three  or  four  hoars  before 
they  grasp  it. 

The  tentacles  of  the  sundew  have  actually  a 
finer  susceptibility  to  external  stimulus  than  wc^ 
have.  It  can  feel  a  particle  of  fine  human  hair 
less  than  1-25  of  an  inch  iir  length,  which  if  laid 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  would  create  no  con- 
sciousness of  its  presence  in  us. 

VENUs'    FLY-TBAP. 

Another  carnivorous  plant,  however,  surpasses 
the  sundew. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  whole 
of  the  animal  w^orld  even  there. is  a  more  perfectly  con- 
stituted organ  of  touch  than  is  found  in  the  dionea,  a 
plant  popularly  known  as  Venus*  fly-trap.  This  plant 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  plant  world,  and  only 
grows  native  in  the  peat- bogs  on  a  narrow  strtp  of  coun- 
try on  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  The  pecoliari- 
ty  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  leaves,  for  the  leaf  stalk  ha.s 
become  flattened  out  so  as  to  be  leaf-like,  while  the 
blade  proper  is  edged  with  teeth,  and  has,  moreover,  six 
sharp  little  bristles  standing  straight  upon  the  surface, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  Now,  these  bristles 
are  the  sense  organs.  Touch  one  ever  so  lightly,  and 
the  halves  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  are  placed  clo«e 
up  together  abruptly,  ^^  just  like  the  slamming  to  of  a 
volume,"  says  one  observer,  the  midrib  serving  as  hinge, 
while  the  teeth  at  the  edges  interlock  like  cla.Hped 
fingers. 

THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM    OP    PLANTS. 

Each  of  these  bristles  is  made  up  of  long 
cells  filled  with  the  jelly  of  life  (protoplasm). 
After  describing  the  sensitive  plant  the  Mimosa 
pudicttj  the  writer  says  : 

It  appears,  then,  that  plants  are  not  only  sensitive  to 
contact,  and  have  special  sense  organs,  but  they  are 
also  able  to  transmit  a  stimulus  from  one  part  of  their 
structure  to  another,  as  when  the  whole  leaf  of  dionea 
closes  because  one  bristle  is  touched,  or  when  all  the 
leav&s  of  mimosa  droop  because  one  is  stimulated. 
Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  this  stimulus  travels. 

His  answer  is,  by  the  continuity  of  proto- 
plasm, the  complete  inner  structure  of  which 
the  plant  possesses  hidden  within  its  outer  walls. 
This  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  plant.  He 
concludes : 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  impossible  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  plants  as  sentient  beings,  or  to 
deny  that  they  are  capable  of  experiencing  sensations. 


BRIEFER  NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND   QyARTERLIES. 


Social  and  Political  Questions  of  the  Hour. 

— Besides  the  articles  on  insurance  to  which  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  in  this  uuml>er  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  the  current  magazines  have  their  usual  com- 
plement of  discussion  and  exposition  in  the  field  of  ap- 
plied economics.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November 
leads  off  with  articles  on  **  Immigration  and  the  South," 
by  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward  ;  "Recent  Progress  in  the 
Study  of  Domestic  Science,"  by  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
and  "  How  Satistics  Are  Manufactured,"  by  William  H. 
Allen. — In  Scrihner^8<,  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  gives 
expression  to  "  The  Hope  for  Labor  Unions,"  wiiich  he 
conceives  to  lie  in  the  policy  of  productivity,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  present  unionist  principle  of  a  limita- 
tion of  competitors.  He  believes  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  would  result  in  higher  wages  and  in  perma- 
nent progress. — "A  Music-School  Settlement"  is  de- 
scribed in  Harper^s  by  Philip  V.  Mighels.  This  school 
of  music  for  the  children  of  New  York's  great  East  Side 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  agencies  for  social  uplift 
now  at  work  in  the  metropolis. — In  the  Cosmopolitanj 
Henry  Watterson  describes  "  European  Society  Con- 
trasted with  Ours." — In  Tow,  Watson's  Magazine,  Jo- 
seph H.  Parsons  writes  on  "The  Status  of  the  Negro," 
setting  forth  the  usual  Southern  view  of  the  negro's  place 
in  the  social  order  and  citing  much  Northern  precedent 
to  sustain  his.  position. — "Social  Work:  A  New  Pro- 
fession," is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Robert  A.  Woods, 
of  South  End  House,  Boston,  in  the  International  Jour- 
nal of  Ethics  for  the  current  quarter. — Prof.  John  Cum- 
mings  writes  in  the  Journal  o/Pol/tiCrtlUconomi/ (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago)  of  "The Chicago  Teamsters'  Strike  : 
A  Study  in  Industrial  Democracy." — Municipal  owner- 
ship is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  especially  in  some 
of  the  special  quarterlies  and  reviews.  In  the  Inter- 
national Quarterly  (Sqw  York),  "Public  Ownership. 
in  New  York"  is  discussed  by  Edward  B.  Whitney, 
"The  Light  and  Water  Services  of  New  York  by  ex- 
Commissioner  Robert  Grier  Monroe,  and  "The Chicago 
Traction  Question"  by  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Prof. 
Hugo  R.  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  a  study  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain.  His  conclu- 
sions are  unfavorable  to  experiments  in  this  based  on 
British  experience. 

Current  History  in  the  Magazines. — Aside  from 
the  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "Korea  and 
Manchuria  Under  the  New  Treaty,"  by  K.  Asakawa, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  feature  in  the  November  maga- 
zines which  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  recent  san- 
guinary conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan.  In  Ap- 
pleton's  Booklovers  Magazine  there  is  published  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Harold  Bolce,  entitled 
"Japan,  Our  New  Rival  in  the  East."  These  articles 
are  to  deal  with  the  future  of  our  commerce  with  the 
Orient  in  the  light  of  the  new  era  for  Japan,  dating 
from  the  conclusion  of  her  war  w^ith  Russia.    The  au- 


thor, Mr.  Bolce,  is  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Wa.shington,  and  the  information  that  he  gives 
in  his  magazine  articles  was  obtained  during  a  recent 
trip  to  China  and  Japan  taken  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose.—In  the  Ccnturyy  that  great  engineering  enter- 
prise of  our  government,  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the 
subject  of  an  extremely  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons,  one  of  the  consulting  engineers. 
Mr.  Parsons  discusses  the  more  important  problems 
confronting  the  engineers  at  the  outset,  especially  the 
Chagres  River,  the  Culebra  cut,  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion, and  the  vexed  question  of  sea-level  or  locks. — In 
the  Cosmopolitayij  the  opposing  views  regarding  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  France  are  repre- 
sented by  M.  Cl^menceau,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  who  sets  forth 
the  orthodox,  conservative  view. — In  Harper^s,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Nevinson  continues  his  exposuras  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  of  to-day. — "Open  Korea  by  Rail"  is 
the  subject  of  a  well-informed  paper  by  Homer  B.  Hul- 
bert  in  the  World's  Work.— Dr.  Jean  B.  Charcot  gives, 
in  Harper's,  the  second  installment  of  his  account  of  re- 
cent Antarctic  explorations.— A  French  naval  officer's 
amusing  comments  on  the  recent  festivities  in  England 
in  honor  of  the  French  fieet  are  embodied  in  a  brief  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Grand  Magazine  (London). 

Nature  Notes. — Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin  contributes 
to  the  November  Atlantic  one  of  his  characteristic 
essays  on  "The  Country  in  November." — The  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Country  Calendar  gives  the  results 
of  a  long  series  of  observations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
of  Clark  University,  on  the  drumming  grouse,  accom- 
panied by  some  remarkable  photographs  of  a  grouse 
cock  in  the  acts  of  "strutting  and  drumming."  Pro- 
fessor Hodge  has  reared  grouse  from  the  egg  in  order  to 
observe  the  drumming  process,  and  he  concludes  that 
this  peculiar  sound  called  "drumming"  is  made  solely 
by  the  bird's  wings  striking  the  feather  cushions  of  the 
sides,  that  it  is  purely  a  mate-call,  and  that  the  reac- 
tion is  definitely  inherited. — "The  Tax  We  Pay  to  In- 
sects "  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  by  Clifford 
Howard  to  Appleton's  Booklovers  Maga^zine  which 
verges  on  the  sensational.  This  writer  declares  that  if 
the  destructive  insects  of  the  world  were  to  increase 
tenfold  in  any  one  year  the  human  race  would  go  out 
of  existence. — Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  writes  in  Harper's  on 
"Insect  Herds  and  Herders,"  describing  many  curious 
customs  of  ants  and  other  social  insects. — President 
Roosevelt  relates,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  his  wolf- 
hunting  experiences  in  Oklahoma  last  spring.  The 
President's  article  well  beai-s  out  the  characterization 
of  him  made  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  this  month's  Country 
Calendar  and  quoted  on  page  614  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  In  this,  as  in  many  previous  instances,  the 
President's  writing  shows  him  to  be  first  of  all  a 
naturalist. — It  has  been  some  time  since  a  month  has 
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gone  by  without  at  least  one  of  the  popular  magazines 
bringing  out  an  article  on  Burbank,  the  California 
plant  wizard.  For  this  month  the  contribution  is  by 
Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  in  the  Cosmovolitan. 

Art  Topics. — Several  articles  this  month  are  of  ar- 
chitectural interest.  In  the  series  on  the  '*  Historic  Pal- 
aces of  Paris,"  iu  the  Century  Magazine^  the  German 
embassy,  a  finished  example  of  the  Empire  style,  is  de- 
scribed this  mouth  by  Camille  Gronkowski. — In  Ajh 
pleton^s  Booklovers  Magazine,  Mr.  Christian  Brinton 
begins  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  recent  college 
architecture.    In  this  first  paper,  examples  from  Prince- 


ton and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  described. 
—In  "The  Story  of  American  Painting,"  which  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin  is  contributing  to  the  American  H- 
ItisPrated  (formerly  Leslie's  MonthVy),  the  third  paper 
of  the  series  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  in- 
fiuence,  and  especially  with  the  careers  of  Hunt»  In- 
ness,  and  La  Farge.— H.  G.  Dwight  contributes  to  Scril>- 
ner^s  a  charming  article  entitled  "  An  Impressionist's 
New  York,"  with  illustrations  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan. 
This  paper  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  transformation 
in  prosaic  materials  that  is  wrought  by  a  touch  of  artis- 
tic imagination.  It  suggests  comparisons  between  the 
American  metropolis  and  certain  foreign  cities. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


A  Moslem  Grievance.— Ameer  Ali,  late  judge  of 
the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (London),  indulges  in  an  interesting  retrospect 
of  progress  in  India  since  the  Mutiny.  He  refers  with 
satisfaction  to  progress  in  finance,  in  revenue,  police, 
taxation,  and  in  other  respects.  He  makes  suggestions 
for  the  future.  Among  these  are  denominational  uni- 
versities, where  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians 
could  be  educated  according  to  their  own  ethical  stand- 
ards. He  does  not  think  that  home  rule  is  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  but  urges  that  Englishmen 
should  expect  from  their  Hindu  fellow-subjects  more 
manly  comradeship.  The  special  grievance  to  which  the 
writer  refers  is  one  bearing  on  the  Moslem  community. 
It  rests  on  an  English  misconception  and  mistransla- 
tion of  the  word  "  wakf,"  which. is  taken  to  mean  char- 
ity. It  is  a  legal  fiction  whereby  Mohammedan  fami- 
lies have  tied  up  thei*  property  and  prevented  it  being 
divided  and  subdivided  among  a  number  of  others. 
These  family  benefactions  have,  however,  been  set  aside, 
of  late,  by  English  law  courts,  and  the  ordinary  law  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  has  been  enforced.  Ameer  Ali 
asl^s  the  legislature' to  validate  by  special  enactment 
this  particular  branch  of  the  Islamic  law. 

Protection  in  Germany. — Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson 
treats,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London),  of  the 
German  workingman  and  protection.  He  quotes  freely 
from  speeches  of  working-class  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag  and  elsewhere  to  show  the  uncompromising 
hostility  of  the  German  labor  party  to  protection  in 
any  form  or  degree.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
'*this  attitude  is  the  clear  and  unmistakable  result 
of  reasotied  conviction  and  of  practical  experience. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Socialists  held  an  openness 
of  mind  on  the  fiscal  question  which  would  have  de- 
lighted not  a  few  wavering  politicians  known  to  us  at 
home.  No  inherited  preconceptions  and  no  conviction 
of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  free  trade  prejudiced 
them  against  Prince  Bismarck's  departure  from  the  old 
tariff."  He  shows  how  hardly  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  has  affected  the  already  meager  diet  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

H.  G.  Wells  and  the  Sociologists.— Dr.  Crozier 
having  challenged  Mr.  Wells  to  say  what  he  has  added 
to  the  science  of  sociology,  Mr.  Wells,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (London)  for  October,  answers  at 
once,  and  finally,  '*  Nothing.''  He  goes  on  to  repeat  his 
thesis  that  the  so-called  science  of  sociology  is  not  a 
science  at  ail ;  that  Conite,  Spencer,  Kidd,  and  Croi&ier 


have  furnished  interesting  intellectual  experiments  of 
extraordinarily  little  permanent  value,  and  that  the 
proper  method  of  approach  to  sociological  questions  is 
the  Utopian  way  of  Plato,  Moore,  and  Bacon.  He  con- 
tinues :  *'  Dr.  Crosier  says  chiefly  that  I  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer.  There  is  no 
denying  I  do  that,  and  no  doubt  it  will  seem  very  shock- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers.  But  it  will  not  oontinne 
to  be  shocking.  Both  these  remarkable  products  of  the 
nineteenth  century  justify  me  by  example ;  they  were 
ridiculously  disdainful  of  Plato ;  and  Herbert  Spencer 
quite  preposterously  refused  to  read  Kant.  The  world 
at  large  has  still  to  realize  how  wordy  and  shallow  both 
these  writers  were,  and  the  sooner  it  is  shocked  into 
that  realization  the  better.  I  grew  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  reputations,  and  I  have  had  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  my  type  and  class  in  repudiating  them. 
But  who  could  turn  repeatedly,  as  I  had  to  do,  from 
the  lean  pretentious  emptiness  of  Spencer  to  the  con- 
crete richness,  the  proliferating  suggestions,  of  Plato 
and  not  be  forced  at  last  to  that  admission  f  I  shall 
count  myself  fortunate  if  it  is  given  me  in  any  measure 
to  help  rescue  sociological  questions,  the  only  questions 
that  really  interest  adult  human  beings,  from  the  sea 
of  abstractions,  from  the  seas  of  thinnest  intellectual 
gruel,  under  which  the  nineteenth  century,  so  busy  and 
preoccupied  about  so  many  things,  permitted  them  to 
be  submerged." 

Byzantine  Craftsmanship.— Mr.  Edwin  F.  Rey- 
nolds begins,  in  the  Art  Journal  (London)  for  October, 
a  paper  on  Byzantine  craftsmanship.  He  writes:  "The 
Byzantine  craftsman  came  of  Greek  blood,  and  his  nat- 
ural subtlety  of  discrimination  supplied  precisely  that 
quality  which  had  been  lacking  in  the  more  practical 
and  prosaic  Roman  character. ...It  is  a  curious  irony 
of  history  that  the  Greek  spirit  should  have  removed 
that  burden  of  Greek  forms  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed the  art  of  Rome ;  and  the  thought  naturally 
turns  to  compare  that  early  art  which  raised  the  pei^ 
fection  of  the  Parthenon  with  that  later  art  which  in- 
spired the  splendor  of  St.  Sophia.  But  the  Byxantine 
Empire  was  more  complex  in  racial  character  than  a 
mere  fusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  elements.-  It  included 
within  its  borders  much  of  western  Asia,  and  a  tinge 
of  Oriental  feeling  runs  through  the  warp  And  woof  of 
its  art  like  a  brightly  colored  thread." 

Morocco  a  New  Field  for  German  Enterprise. 

—In  the  Deutsche  Rundschau^  Theodor  Fischer,  in  an 
article  entitled  ''The  Economic  Significance  of  Mo- 
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rocoo,"  discnsaes  the  future  possibilities  of  Morocco 
from  the  Grerman  point  of  view.  He  tells  ns  that  in  the 
past  five  or  six  years  Grermany  has  been  recognizing  the 
economic  significance  of  Moifocco,  and  he  thinks  the  new 
nnderstanding  between  France  and  Grermany  promises 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  that  country.  In  his  view, 
German  enterprise  has  a  rich  future  in  store,  though 
the  initial  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  opening  up  the 
country  are  very  considerable.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  Morocco,  the  writer  thinks  they  will  prove  of 
immense  commercial  value.  The  sea  fisheries  are  at 
present  neglected,  save  for  Grerman  enterprise.  The- 
rivers  are  known  to  contain  excellent  fish,  but  the  fish 
is  at  present  little  used.  Certain  regions  are  most  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  and  the  writer  recommends  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain  and  cotton,  but  even  there  artificial 
Irrigation  would  be  necessary.  So  far,  practically  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Morocco.  The 
trade  statistics  are  not  very  reliable,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  it  is  stated  that  England  has  48  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  France  comes  next  with  21  per 
cent.,  and  then  Germany  with  15  per  cent.  Grermany 
will,  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  England  and 
France.  The  chief  advantages  which  England  enjoys 
are  the  cotton  industry  and  her  convenient  position  at 
Gibraltar.  Tea,  the  national  drink,  is  also  entirely  in 
English  hands.  France  supplies  nearly  all  the  sugar, 
and  all  Grerman  attempts  with  sugar  have  hitherto 
failed.  Only  Belgium  may  be  said  to  compete  with 
BVance  for  the  trade  in  this  commodity.  The  Germans 
have  introduced  woolen  goods,  coffee,  metal  wares, 
chemicals,  paper,  etc.,  and  though  German  trade  with 
Morocco  is  more  important  than  the  German  trade  with 
East  Africa,  it  is.  as  yet  nothing  compared  with  the  fu- 
ture it  may  have  in  store. 

Andrew  Carne^^e  HvLggests  a  New  Triple 
Alliance.— An  appeal  to  Frenchmen  for  a  **  Franco- 
English-American  Trinity,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  ap- 
pears in  the  Mcho  de  Paris,  After  outlining  what  he 
regards  as  the  international  missions  of  England  and 
France,  Mr.  Carnegie  says:  ** England  peoples  distant 
climes ;  France  beautifies  her  own  clime  like  a  garden. 
The  first  ships  away  a  prodigious  quantity  of  articles 
of  practical  utility  ;  the  second  supplies  the  world  with 
a  thousand  and  one  delicate  and  inimitable  things. 
England  and  France  are  the  complements  of  each 
other,  not  the  rivals.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  both 
in  the  world,  but  the  possibility  of  conflict  between 
them  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Each  fills  a  different 
sphere.  Elach  can  sincerely  desire  the  advancement  of 
the  other.  In  short,  the  two  antagonistic  powers,  es- 
caping from  the  thraldom  of  nightmares  and  hatred, 
perceive  that  it  is  their  interest  henceforth  to  esteem 
each  other  and  to  live  like  good  neighbors.  .  .  .  The 
United  States,  as  the  son  of  England  and  the  godson  of 
France,  holds  these  two  countries  by  close  bonds.  Does 
one  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  good-fellowship  that 
has  been  established  between  France  and  England  has 
warmly  interested  the  American  republic  ?  There  is 
not  a  student  of  economics,  not  a  politician,  who  has 
not  made  it  the  object  of  his  meditations.  The  bare 
possibility  of  hostilities  between  America  and  France 
holds,  for  the  future,  no  place  in  our  range  of  vision. 
The  shades  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  would  turn 
such  a  picture  into  a  crime.  Whatever  comes,  what- 
ever differences  may  arise  between  us,  will  be  settled 
In  a  friendly  way.  .  .  .  While  France  and  England  are 


becoming  reconciled,  the  United  States  and  England 
will  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them,  thanks  to 
the  good  influence  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  .  .  .  Behold,  then,  the  establishment  of 
a  trinity  of  world-dominating  nations,  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  safeguarding  a  lasting  peace  on  the  most  sim- 
ple basis— a  diversity  of  paths  as  distinct  as  their 
geographical  situation  and  their  ethical  genius.  You 
may  add  to  that  the  similarity  of  their  institutions, 
based,  as  they  are,  upon  this  identical  principle, — the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  This  trinity  is  made  up  of  two  republics  with- 
out crowns  and  of  one  crowned  republic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  three  sister  republics  existing  in  the 
shadow  of  hereditary  dsmastic  fantasies  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  autocratic  minority's  tyranny. 
This  community  of  fate  ought  to  serve  them  most 
strongly  in  the  steady  development  of  their  fortune. 
And  the  day  will  -come  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  a  decisive  influence  might  and  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  concerted  action  of  the  three  brother^ 
peoples." 

Marria^re  and  Divorce  in  Gliina.— In  La  Revue^ 
Paul  d'Enjoy  concludes  his  articles  on  the  marriage 
laws  of  China)  which  appear  to  resemble  those  of  Japan 
very  much.  The  last  installment  deals  with  divorce. 
Repudiation  of  the  legal  wife  by  the  husband  may  be 
exercised  in  case  of  sterility,  misconduct,  lack  of  re- 
spect toward  the  husband's  parents,  slander,  theft,  or 
jealousy.  A  divorced  woman  is  free  to  marry  again. 
She  may  also  appeal  to  the  mandarin  of  the  place  against 
the  decision  if  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  authority  or 
violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  who 
may  be  punished  with  eighty  stripes  and  compelled  to 
take  back  his  wife.  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  takes 
place 'for  incompatibility  of  temperament,  and  when 
the  husband  and  wife  both  desire  a  sep»aration.  Op- 
tional divorce  takes  place  when  the  husband  or  the 
legal  wife  leaves  the  conjugal  home.  The  legal  wife 
who  leaves  the  conjugal  home  commits  a  fault  which  is 
punished  by  a  hundred  stripes.  In  this  case  the  hus- 
band has  the  right  either  to  take  her  back  or  to  take 
advantage  of  divorce  to  separate  from  her.  He  may 
also  give  her  in  marriage  to  any  one  he  pleases.  The 
woman  who  marries  again  of  her  own  accord,  after  her 
flight  and  l^efore  divorce,  is  punished  by  strangulation, 
— the  punishment  reserved  for  the  adulteress.  When  it 
is  the  husband  who  has  deserted  the  conjugal  home,  the 
legal  wife  must  wait  till  three  years  have  passed  with- 
out news  of  him  before  she  can  divorce  him,  and  this 
divorce  must  be  authorized  by  the  mandarin.  The 
woman  may  then  marry  again.  If  the  legal  wife  does 
not  wait  for  three  years,  but  also  leaves  the  conjugal 
home,  she  receives  eighty  stripes,  and  if  she  marries 
Again,  a  hundred  stripes.  'Divorce  is  compulsory  for 
adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  for  blows  inflicted  by 
the  wife  on  her  husband,  or  for  blows  inflicted  by  the 
husband  on  the  wife,  when  serious  wounds  or  perma- 
nent injuries  have  been  the  result,  such  as  fractures, 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  of  a  limb. 

The  Make-Up  of  Drinking  Water.— Few  of  the 

nutritive  elements  within  our  reach  answer  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  alimentation,  and  still  fewer  are  favorably 
received  by  the  digestive  organs.  Chemically  pure 
water,  as  furnished  by  the  most  careful  distillation,  is 
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far  from  being  an  agreeable  drink ;  and  as  much  may 
be  said  of  rain  water  and  water  boiled  until  it  is  hy- 
gienic,— the  water  thus  prepared  is  vapid,  even  when 
iced.  To  be  actually  potable,  says  a  scientific  writer  in 
the  Revue  de  Bclgique,  the  condensed  product  of  the 
clouds  ought  to  penetrate  the  earth  and  dissolve,  in  its 
passage,  certain  health-giving  saltH,  notably  carbonate 
of  lime  drawn  from  the  rock.  After  running  under 
ground  and  gathering  the  elements  necessary  to  man's 
growth  and  nourishment  there,  water  should  regain  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  take  in  a  charge  of  oxygen  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air.  Aeration 
cannot  be  too  great ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  demands  of 
the  human  body, — not  to  say  of  the  animal.  The  normal 
proportion  of  calcareous  principles  may  be  exceeded, 
or  saline  principles  may  be  mingled  with  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  water  loses  its  hygienic  qualities  and 
becomes  nothing  but  a  medicinal  water.  But  the  real 
danger  is  the  contamination  due  to  the  atmosphere  or 
to  the  soil  through  which  the  watesruns, — soil  poisoned 
either  by  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The 
danger  from  microbes  is  still  greater.  Organic  dihris 
communicates  a  color  (generally  j^ellow  or  brown)  and 
a  more  or  less  suspicious  odor ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, infectious  germs  change  neither  the  color  nor  the 
taste  of  the  liquid.  Limpid  and  to  all  appearances  ab- 
solutely pure  water  may  swarm  with  microbes,  and 
when  it  is  reduced  by  tests  its  precipitate  may  be  more 
fertile  than  the  slimy  bed  of  a  sewer.  Our  only  safe- 
guard against  such  danger  is  the  projected  optical  in- 
struments now  in  use  and  still  to  be  used,  aniline  re- 
acjtives,  careful  analyses  and  studied  cultures  of  the 
bacilli  as  yet  undiscovered  or  unrecognized.  We  shall 
be  in  danger  until  we  know  all  the  bacilli  and  just 
where  to  find  them. 

KfTect  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  on  Some 
Commercial  Products. — Formosa  m^kes  Japan  the 
most  important  producer  of  camphor  in  the  far  East, 
and  as  camphor  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  world's 
manipulation  of  picric  acid,  an  article  iu  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  for  war,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  Japan  holds  up  her  production,  says  the 
lUustrnttony  of  Paris.  Camphor  is  now  so  scarce  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  commercial  item.  The 
war  has  raised  the  price  of  another  product — the  bark 
pf  the  black  alder,  an  article  valued  (aside  from  its 
medicinal  properties)  as  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder.  It  is  very  strong  and  tough,  and 
when  powdered  it  coarsely  divides  into  separated  fibers 
which  serve  as  supports  for  explosive  matters  (as  hair 
serves  in  making  plaster).  Having  been  powdered  in 
coarse  grains,  the  fibers  are  soaked  in  picric  acid  in  fu- 
sion, and  after  a  few  sinjple  operations  smokeless  pow- 
der Is  produced.  Naturally,  the  Russians  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  bought  up  all  the  black  alder  bark  within 
reach,  and  Austria  is  now  the  only  place  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  procure  it  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary consumer. 

Disprovingr  an  Accepted  Theory. — The  Ras- 
segna  Naztonale  (Florence)  mentions  in  a  scientific 
note  an  experiment  by  Lefftvre  which  goes  against  the 
accepted  belief  that  carbon  dioxide  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  green  plants.  He  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
growing  water  cress  under  a  bell  in  atmosphere  and  soil 
absolutely  devoid  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  furnished  with 
suitable  hydro-carbonate  substances. 


Swiss  Alcohol  Monopoly  Reduces  Drinking. — 

The  government  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Swit- 
zerland has  met  the  wishes  of  the  legislators,  says  the 
Raasegna  Nazionale  (Florence).  The  consumption  nf 
alcohol  has  been  reduced  from  6.27  liters  to  about  four 
liters  per  head.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  of  the 
monopoly  is  given  to  the  cantons,  provided  they  devote 
it  to  measures  repressive  of  drunkenness.  The  cantons 
have  been  so  zealous  in  reform  that  they  have  spent 
this  tithe  and  more  in  the  work. 

A  Useful  New  Scientific  Instrument. — In   the 

I)opular  Spanish  magazine  Hojas  ScJectas  (Barcelona) 
is  a  description  of  a  most  useful  new  scientific  instru- 
ment invented  by  Prof.  Aurelio  de  Gasparis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  together  with  curious  photogn*aphs  of 
live  insects  obtained  by  its  aid.  The  instrument,  called 
a  bioscope,  might  be  likened  to  a  telescope  applied  to 
minute  objects.  It  is  a  microscope  of  great  focal  dis- 
tance. It  consisU  of  a  tube  inclosing  a  system  of  o\>- 
jectives  absolutely  free  from  spheroidal  aberration,  pro- 
vided with  an  eye-piece  of  extensive' field  and  a  camera 
lucida  for  drawing  observed  objects.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  measuring-scales.  At  a  distance  of* fifty 
centimeters  (nineteen  inches)  the  instrument  gives  an 
object  the  appearance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
times  its  real  surface.  Through  it  one  may  observe  the 
actions  of  files  and  spiders  iu  their  deadly  struggles,  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  ants'  battles,  and  the  workings  of 
the  Internal  organs  of  insects.  The  bioscope  is  adapted, 
also,  to  ph^sician.s'  use  in  examining  the  larynx,  the  earn, 
or  other  faintly  illuminated  cavities,  making  more  ac- 
curate diagnoses  possible. 

The  Average  Heights  of  Europeans. — Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  anthropometric  commission  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Tilustrationj  of  Paris,  following  are  the  average  height.s 
o^  the  different  P^uropean  peoples.  The  meter,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  inches.  English 
and  Norwegian,  1.70  meters ;  Danish  and  Hollanders, 
1.67  meters ;  Swiss,  Russians,  Belgians,  1.66  meters ; 
Grermans,  1.66  meters ;  Italians,  Spanish,  French,  1.65 
meters ;  Hungarians,  1.649  meters. 

A  New  Treatment  for  Broken  Bones.— Dr.  J. 

L.  Championni^re,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
an  entirely  new  method  of  setting  broken  bones,  recent- 
ly declared  :  '^I  have  proved  that  the  ancient  principle 
of  immobility  in  fractures  is  wrong.  Bones  do  not  es- 
cape the  law  common  to  all  the  elements  of  the  human 
organism.  Despite  their  rigidity,  they  need  movement, 
and  when  brokei),  if  set,  they  must  have  movement  to 
reach  the  maximum  of  vitality  demanded  for  their  re- 
covery. After  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Dr.  Championni^re,  says  Henri  de  Parville,  writing  in 
the  AnnaleSy  has  discovered  another  and  a  better  way, 
comprising  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  of  the  fracture 
with  a  very  precisely  ordered  and  special  massage,  quite 
unlike  the  maneuvers  known  as  "massage"  by  profes- 
sional masseurs.  The  massage  recommended  is  very 
gentle,  very  progressive,  and  very  systematic,  and  its 
effect  is  not  painful  or  exciting,  but  anaesthetic.  Com- 
bined with  methodical  movement  of  the  broken  boness 
it  brings  about  several  very  different  but  very  benefi- 
cent results,  notably,  gain  in  time  in  the  formation  of 
tissue,  freedom  from  symptoms  of  atrophy,  and  a  nota- 
ble lessening  of  pain.    To  resume,  the  special  benefits 
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noted  by  the  discoverer  of  this  method  are, — first,  a  very 
considerable  abbreviation  of  the  duration  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  healing  of  the  lesion  or  lesions,  and  a 
rapid  suppression  of  pain,  even  when  the  fracture  in- 
volves the  joints  of  the  elbow,  the  superior  and  inferior 
fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  majority  of  fractures  of 
the  radius,  fracture  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  also  fractures 
of  the  clavicles,  scapula,  femur,  knee,  etc.  The  discov- 
ery is  important  by  the  fact  that  it  is  of  interest  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  invalids  demanding  treat- 
ment by  doctors,  one-fourth  being  the  proportion  of 
persons  suffering  from  fractures,  compound  or  other- 
wise. 

Proposes  an  Art  Exposition  in  Classic  Rome.— 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (Home)  has  a  brief  article,  signed 
"Faoldo,"  proiK>sing  an  exposition  in  Rome  in  1911, 
coinciding  with  the  inauguration  of  the  colosstil  monu- 
ment to  Victor  Emmanuel  XL,  so  many  years  in  build- 
ing. The  writer  says  Rome  could  not  hope  to  excel  in 
a  commercial  exposition,  but  should  make  one  purely 
artistic.  The  site,  he  affirms,  should  include  the 
Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Aventine 
Hill  as  far  as  St.  PauPs  Gate.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
on  the  Aventine  should  give  way  to  gardens  surround- 
ing the  palaces  for  modern  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  cloisters  of  the  churches  of  St.  Saba,  St.  Alessio, 
and  St.  Sabina  would  serve  for  sacred  art.  Galleries 
for  ancient  art  should  rise  on  the  Aventine,  with  ter- 
races looking  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Alban  Hills.  All 
structures  should  bear  the  highest  artistic  impress  and 
be  in  keeping  with  their  clas.sic  surroundings.  Thus, 
it  would  be  fitting  to  have  a  monumental  portal  to  the 
Aventine,  a  boulevard  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
and  the  Circus  Maximus^  and  another  from  the  Circus 
to  the  Catacombs  and  the'Appian  tombs,  touching  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  Rightly  carried  out,  such  land- 
scape gardening  in  such  surroundings  would  remain 
forever  to  enhance  the  attraction  they  have  for  all  the 
world.  Two  things  are  necessary,  the  writer  says,  to 
make  it  feasible, — forty  million  francs  and  a  genius. 
The  money  might  be  raised,  in  view  of  the  almost  certain 
returns  from  tourist  visits.  The  genius  is  harder  to 
find,  but  not  impossible. 

The  Care  of  Deaf-Mutes  i|i  Europe.— In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Hojas  SelecUis  (Barcelona)  by  Manuel  Car- 
retaro  it  is  stated  that  of  10,880  deaf-mutes  in  Spain 
only  414  are  receiving  instruction,  the  other  ten  thou- 
sand being  left  in  complete  idiocy.  There  are  only  371 
blind  being  educated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  Spanish 
Benedictine  monk,  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  in 
1584,  who  first  successfully  taught  deaf-mutes,  and  his 
successor,  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  published  the  first  book 
on  the  subject,  in  1620.  From  a  table  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle it  is  .shown  that  Germany  has  the  most  institutions 
for  these  unfortunates,  96,  with  the  United  States  next, 


with  73,  and  France  third,  with  70.  The  United  States 
has  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  Germany,  8,372  to 
4,133,  and  has  606  instructors,  as  against  Germany's  563. 
In  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, Switzerland  leads  greatly,  having  24.^2  per  10,- 
0(X),  while  the  other  countries  follow  thus :  Austria, 
13.45 ;  Sweden,  11.80 ;  Russia,  9.90  ;  Norway,  9.81  ;  Ger- 
many, 9.66;  Ireland,  8.25;  Italy,  7.34;  Spain,  6.46; 
France,  6.26;  Denmark,  6.20;  England,  5.75,  and  Bel- 
gium, 4.89. 

Patriotism  in  French  Schools. — This  subject  is 
considered  at  length  by  Mr.  Georges  Goyau  in  two  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Revv4i  des  Deux  Maudes.  He 
tells  how  patriotism  is  regularly  taught  in  the  German 
schools.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  there  is  a  lesson  in 
"Heimatkunde,"  It  is  not  a  lesson  in  geography  or 
in  history,  and  yet  it  is  a  lesson  in  both,  and  .something 
more.  The  German  school  is  national  by  tradition.  In 
Japan,  England,  and  the  United  States,  patriotism  as  a 
school  subject  is  a  novelty  of  recent  year.s.  According 
to  Paul  Etert  and  Jules  Ferry,  the  school  ought  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  army.  How  does  France 
stand  in  this  matter  ?  asks  Mr.  Goyau. 

Union  of  French  Socialist  Bodies.-^In  a  long 
article  in  the  Dutch  review  Vragen  den  Tijds,  the  his- 
tory of  Socialist  groups  in  France  is  given.  The  Social- 
ists of  the  French  republic  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
one  great  association,  and  the  minor  clubs  and  societies 
will  vanish.  This,  says  the  writer,  is  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  leads  to  a  sketch  of  the  BlanquLsts  and 
other  groups  that  were  prominent  in  France  nt  various 
times. 

The  International  Position  of  Italy.— The  anon- 
ymous political  contributor  of  the  Nuova  Antologia 
writes  in  a  very  pessimistic  mood  of  the  present  position 
of  Italy  in  regard  to  international  politics.  Italy,  he 
declares,  is  the  only  great  power  that  has  not  been  able 
to  make  its  infiuence  felt  in  the  peace  negotiations  l>e- 
tween  Russia  and  Japan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  is 
directly  menaced  by  any  French  and  German  disagree- 
ment over  Morocco.  But  a  still  worse  danger  threatens 
her  in  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Gerniany,  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy  has  a  twofold 
traditional  basis, — ^alliance  with  Germany  over  Conti- 
nental question.s,  and  a  friendly  understanding  with 
England  over  all  Mediterranean  matters. 

The  Late  Flowering  of  Music. — A  French  stu- 
dent, Arthur  Coquard,  who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  music,  contributes  a  brief  survey  on  the  subject 
to  the  Correspondant.  He  asserts  that  music  was  the 
•flrst-born  of  the  arts,  and  he  asks  why  should 'it  have 
been  the  last  to  bloom,  attaining  its  complete  develop- 
ment only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  whereas 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  even  painting  have  long  ago 
attained  perfection. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DSSCRIPTION. 

ONE  of  the  (ew  really  remarkabte  books  ot  tbe  ye»r 
iBDrC.  G.  Schilling's  "With  Flashlight  aud  Ri- 
fle "(Harpers),  edited  and  trnuslated  from  the  German  by 
Dr.  Henry  Zick  and  illastrated  from  photographH  taken 
by  tbe  author.  These  picturen  aod  tbe  accompanying 
text  all  have  to  do  with  wild-anitnal  life  in  equatorial 
Africa.  Many  of  the  photographa  were  taken  by  flash- 
light, at  niglit.  Thej  have  been  reprodDced  from  the 
original  plaWa  without  any  attempt  at  retonchlng. 
Naturalista  have  said  of  these  photographs  that  they 
reveal  tons  themost  intimat« lifeof  the animalH, which 
no  human  eye  had  ever  before  witnesstd.  Dr.  Schilling 
Ib  himttelf  a  naturalist  of  eminence,  and  his  comments 
on  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals  which  he  studied  in 
the  African  wilderness  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
lion,  the  elephant,  tbe  sebra,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamns,  with  many  other  native  species,  have  be- 
come to  him  na  common  and  as  companionable  as  the 
gray  sqnirrels  are  with  us. 

A  bit  of  description  ot  peisonal  experiences  In  Jeru- 
salem and  throughout  tbe  Holy  Ijand,  told  In  the  lan- 
guage ot  a  devout  wo- 
man of  attiH  tic  Insight, 
is  Mme.  Hyaclnthe 
Loyson's  "To  Jerusa- 
lem through  the  Land 
of  Islam  "  (Open  Court 
Publishing  Company). 
Mme.  Iioyson  lived  and 
loved  and  worked 
among  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Moslems, 
and  her  style  is  satu- 
rated with  Christian 
devotion. 

"Two  Bird-Lovers 
in  Mexico"  is  the  title 

given  to  an  interesting  hiie.  KVACtimia  i/>tm>h- 

volume  by  C.  William 

Beebe,  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  New  York  2ioOIog- 
Ical  Park  (Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.).  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Beebe  tells  of  a  Journey  with  his  wife  across  Mexico 
fromVeraCruz  to  tbe  Pacific  and  back,  covering  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months  during  tbe  winter-time.  The 
author  devoted  considerable  attention  to  other  forms  of 
animal  life  thnn  birds.  In  the  last  chapter,  which  Is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Beebe,  there  are  practical  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  wish  to  take  such  a  trip  as  Is  here 
described,  relating  to  the  questions  ot  supplies,  cloth- 
ing, and  BO  forth.  The  appendix  gives  a  list  of  the 
birds  and  mammals  observed.  The  volume  is  lllns- 
trat«d  from  photographs  takeu  during  the  trip. 

Another  ot  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis'  encyclopedic 
but  entertaining  books  is  entitled  "Modem  India" 
(Revell).  This  volume  contains  a  series  ot  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  Chicago  RccOTd-Herald  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1903-Dt.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
carefully  gathered  and  sifted  information  upon  almost 
every  topic  concerning  which  any  student  of  Indian  af- 
fairs ot  the  present  day  would  desire  to  be  informed. 
The   chapter   on   "American   Missions   in    India"  Is 


especially  .complimentary  to  the  work  ot  Dr.  RobeK 
A.  Hume  and  his  efficient  colleagaes.  The  book 
Is  dedicated  to  Lady  Curzon,— "an   Ideal  American 

A  deecriptloa  ot  French  domestic  life  and  conditions 
which  Is  written  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  is  Miss 
Betham -Ed  wards' 
"Home  Lite  in 
France"  (McClurg). 
Miss  Betham-Ed- 
wards,   it  will  be  ro- 

otflcer  of  public  in- 
struction in  France, 
and  has  lived  among 
the  French  people  for 
many  years.  This  vol- 
ume is  lllnstrated. 

Readers  ot  Mr. 
Jopes'  account  of 
"Rural  Ireland  as  It 
Is  To -Day,"  In  this 
number   of   the  Rk- 

Uisa  BETHl  H-EDWABDB.  VIEW      OF      REVIEWS. 

will  find  an  entertain- 
ing study  ot  the  Emerald  Isle  from  a  different  point 
of  view  in  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Crostand's  little  volume 
entitled  "The  Wild  Irishman"  (Appletons).  This 
writer  names  the  potato,  the  Scotch,  and  Dublin  Cat^ 
tie  an  "the  three  bitter  curses  which  have  brought 
tbe  Irish  people  to  the  ghastliest  social  and  political 
passes.  All  three  are  iueradlcable,  but  they  may  be 
mitigated.    This  is  what  Ireland  wants." 

A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 
The  text  of  Prof.  Paul  Milyoukov's  indictment  of 
Russia,  in  his  recently  pabllshed  book  "  Russia  and  Its 
Crisis"  (University  of 
ChicagoPress},Is 
found   iu    an    old 
French  phrase ;  "Too 
feeble  to  govern,  and 
yet  too  strong  to  snt>- 
mlt  to  being  gov- 
erned."   This  Is   the 
fault  of  tbe  Rossian 
autocracy  and  ot  the 
Russian  C«ar.     Pro- 
fessor  Milyoukov's 
book  consists  ot  his 
lectures  on   Russian 
civlliEatlon  delivered 
during  the  sammer 
of  ig03at  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Chicago,  on 
the   Crane    Founda- 
tion.   To  these  have 
been  added   several    other   lectures   on  the    Russian 
crista  delivered  at   the  Lowell    Institute,   in   Boston, 
IWW.    The   whole   has    been   thoroughly  revised   and 
brought  down  to  the  middle  of  the  past  summer.   Ther« 
were  two  names  In  Russia  that  cbaracterited  the  two 
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kiadu  o(  life  which  '&re  Btrnggling  for  msister;  In  the 
empire,— Plehve  Is  official  RasxlA,  "an  aDacbronlum 
deepl;  rooUd  la  the  pant,  and  defended  in  the  present 
bf  an  omnipotent  boreaDcracy ; "  the  other,  Tolstoi,  is 
"the  Russia  of  the  futures  of  ^^^  people,  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  the  Muscovites."  "RuKsia  and  Its  Crisis"  Is  a, 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  Rosslan  conditions.  The  book  Is  provided  with  a 
number  of  maps. 
BOOKS  ON  SCONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting testimony  given  at'the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  last  spring  was 
offered  by  Prof.  Hugo 
R.  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago, 
who  addressed  the 
committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  governmeut 
regulation  of  railroad 
rates.  In  a  volume 
just  published  by  the 
Macmlllan  Company, 
Professor  Meyer  gives 
the  results  of  twelve 
years'  study  of  the  ex- 
perience of  theUnited 
States,  Germany, 
France,  Aostria-Hun- 
gary^  Russia,  and 
Australia  In  dealing 

with     this    intricate  ""'■  "^°''  "■  *"""■ 

problem.    Pro  feasor 

Meyer Htat«s  that  he  entered  on  his  inquiry  with  a  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  state  intervention,  but  that  as  he  pi;o- 
ceeded  with  the  investigation  he  became  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  unwisdom  of  government  regnlatloo  of 
railways  and  railway  rates.  Apart  from  the  matter  of 
personal  opinion  on  this  subject,  however,  Profensor 
Meyer's  book  contains  much  valuable  material,  which  is 
summarized  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  stu- 
dents of  the  railroad  question,  whatever  may  be  their 
views  OS  to  the  expediency  of  federal  legislation.  The 
second  part  of  tbe  work,  which  is  devoted  to  the  United 
States  excltisively,  includes  a  full  exposition  of  the 
more  important  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of 
railroad  regulation  makes  timely  the  volnme  entitled 
"  Restrictive  Railway  Legislation,"  by  Henry  S.  Haines 
(Mar.mlllan).  Mr.  Haines,  besides  being  an  eminent 
engineer,  has  served  as  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  tbe  Plant  system  of  railroad  and  steamship 
lines,  and  also  as  commissioner  of  the  Southern  States 
Freight  Association,  and  is  quallded  to  write  ably  and 
instructively  on  railroad  topics.  The  present  volume 
coDtains  interesting  chapters  on  railroad  traffic,  rate- 
making,  the  regulation  of  rates,  State  rt^lroad  com- 
missions, and  pending  legislation  affecting 


A  little  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  "For  the  Rail- 
roads" has  been  written  and  published  by  H.  T.  New- 
comb<Bond  BnildlDg,  Washington,  D.  C).  Within  the 
space  of  less  than  two  hundred  smafi  pages,  Mr.  New- 
comb  has  compressed  an  immense  amount  of  material 
bearing  on  the  question  of  federal  regulation  of  rail- 


One  of  the  excellent  and  useful  volumes  lately  con- 
tributed to  the  CitlKen's  Library  (Macmlllan)  Is  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Taylor's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics."  The  vary  fact  that  such  a  book 
should  be  published  Is  itself  evidence  of  a  new  stage  In 
American  industrial  development.  The  farmers  of  our 
country  have  been  brought  Into  close  economic  rela^ 
tlons  with  those  engaged  in  other  industries,  so  that  in 
a  sense  the  farmer  has  become  dependent  upon  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  commercial 
carrier.  This  (act  has  led  to  a  more  minute  study  of 
the  economic  bads  of  farming,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  several 
of  our  agricnitnral  colleges  aad  State  univenlties. 
Tbe  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  development 
along  this  line. 

A  valuable  "Industrial  History  of  the  nnll«d 
States"  has  been  written  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  by  Prof.  Katharine  Coman,  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege (Mocmillan).  While  It  is  Impossible  for  a  one- 
volume  work  of  this  character  to  treat  of  every  phase 
of  our  economic  history  in  detail,  the  numerous  mar- 
ginal references  enable  the  student  to  Investigate  for 
himself,  while  the  essential  elements  of  the  story  ara 
clearly  presented.  The  book  as  a  whole  Is  a  model  of 
clear  statement  and  systematized  information. 

In  "The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy  "  (Scribnera), 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  attempts  a. novel 
interpretation  of  municipal  problems.  Departing  some- 
what from  the  ordi- 
nary point  of  view 
adopted  by  writers  on 
municipal  Institu- 
tions, Mr.  Howe 
ascribes  most  of  the 
ills  to  which  the 
American  city  is  heir 
to  economic  and  In- 
dustrial rather  than 
to  political  or  ethlral 
causes.  Insteadof the 
city  being  controlled 
by  a  charter,  the  suf- 
frage, or  other  purely 
political  institutions, 
Mr.  Howe  has  become 
convinced  that  it  U 
raiDBHioK  a.  Howa  the  economic  environ- 

ment which  creates 
and  controls  man's  activities  as  well  as  his  attitude 
of  mind.  In  the  economic  motive  he  finds  an  ex- 
planation of  the  "activity  and  the  apathy,  the  heavy 
burden  on  reform,  and  the  distrust  of  democracy." 
Most  municipal  reformers  have  been  content  to  ac- 
cept the  personal  explanation  of  all  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain.  The  effort  has  been  to  improve  the  In- 
dividual man  by  education  or  by  charity,  not  to  im- 
prove the  city  by  a  change  In  industrial  policy.  Mr. 
Howe's  remedy  for  the  present  evil  conditions  consists 
in  offering  opportunity  to  labor,  In  taxing  monopoly, 
and  in  the  abolition  of  privilege.  His  book  is  a  frank 
discussion  of  mnnlcipal  problems  as  they  are  actually 
encountered  in  the  more  typical  o(  our  American  cities. 
The  prevailing  note  Is  one  of  optimism. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Liqnor  Problem,  which  was  organized  in  1899,  has  pab- 
lisheda  brief  and  convenient  summary  of  Its  investi- 
gations,   prepared   by   John  S.   Billings,  Charles  W, 
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Elliott,  Henry  W.  Famam,  Jacob  L.  Greene,  and  Francis 
G.  Peabody  (Hongbtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  thia  committee  to  collect  and  eoUaW,  im- 
partially, all  aecesaible  facta  which  bear  upon  the  liquor 
problem,  in  order  that  twme  consenauB  of  competent 
opinion  might  be  reached  that  would  provide  a  starts 
ing-point  "  for  a  rational  and  trustworthy  method 
of  action."  Rejwrts  of  its  sub-commitl«e8  have  been 
published  in  four  volumes,  under  the  titles  "  The 
Physiological  Aspects o(  the  Liquor  Problem,"  "The 
Liquor  Problem  in  Its  Legislative  Aspects,"  "Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,"  and  "  Substitutes  for 
the  Saloon."  A  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  these  various  sub-committees,  aa  set  forth  In  their 
ruKpective  reports,  has  been  prepared  (or  the  present 

Mr.  William  E.  Smythe,  who  has  written  much  on 
the  subject  of  irrigation  in  the  West,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  book  entitled 

mocrftcy  :  The  Eco- 
nomics of  a  Square 
Deal"  (Macmillan). 
As  remedies  for  pres- 
ent industrial  evils 
Mr.  Smythe  advo- 
cates in  this  volume 
Senator  Newlands' 
plan  o(  railroad  con- 
Bolidfttion  under  go-v- 
ernment  regulation, 
Mr.  Garfield's  plan  to 
require  all  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  In- 
take 01 


.  a  federal  11- 

der  federal  supervision,  and,  finally,  n  sysl«m  of  ua- 
tioital  irrigation  for  tlie  development  of  our  unused 
laud^.  Mr.  Smythe  makes  a  good  presentation  of  these 
propositions,  and  in  discussing  the  irrigation  questiuu 
es;iecially  he  is  quit«  at  home.  His  book  impresses  one 
as  the  work  of  a  keen  observer  of  modern  industrial 
life  and  a  thoughtful  student  of  its  problems. 

"Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  plain  talks  on  practical  politics  delivered  by  ex-Sen- 
ator Cieorge  Washington  Plunkitt  from  his  rostrum. 
the  New  York  County  Court  House  bootblack  stand, 
and  recorded  by  William  L.  Riordon  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.).  These  utterances  as  reported  by  Mr.  Biordon 
In  several  of  the  New  York  newspapers  have  attracted 
unusual  attention,  because  they  have  been  recognized 
and  accepted  at  once  as  the  frank  self-revelations  of  a 
typical  Tammany  politician.  Now  that  they  have  at- 
tained the  diguttj-ot  publication  in  boot  form,  they  aru 
'likely  to  be  rea<i,  not  only  by  New  Yorkers,  but  by 
Americans  everywhere,  to  whom  the  mystery  of  New 
York  politics  has  a  lasting  fascination.  Especially  is 
there  food  for  reflection  in  the  ex-Senator's  chapter  on 
"  Honest  and  Dishonest  Graft."  One  who  masters  the 
philosophy  of  these  charmingdlscourses  will  have  mas- 
tered the  whole  secret  of  New  York  metropolitan  poli- 
tics,— Tammany's  secret. 

'■  Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children"  is  the  title  given  to 
a  volume  prepared  by  Jndson  Wade  Shaw,  the  field 
secretary  of  the  Young  Citizens' Loyal  League  (Barnes). 
In  prosecuting  the  work  of  his  organization  Mr.  Shaw 
found  everywhere  a  demand  for  a  book  that  should  uot 


simply  outline  the  machinery  of  government,  but 
should  empbasite  its  special  advantages  and  the  duty 
of  dtizens  in  the  use  of  their  prlvtlegee.  He  has,  ac- 
cordingly, embodied  in  the  present  volume  an  aceonnt 
of  the  struggles  through  which  the  founders  erf  the 
country  passed,  a  statement  of  the  principles  that  actu- 
ated them,  an  outline  of  ourt«rrit<)ry  and  it«  reaources. 
and  some  discussion  of  the  perils  that  threaten  us  and 
how  to  meet  and  escape  them.  In  short,  bis  book  is  a 
sort  of  elementary  manual  of  American  good-citi£en- 

COLONIAL  TOPICS. 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  contributes  to  "The  Citizen's 
Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and  Sociology"  (.Mac- 
millan) a  volume  on  "Colonial  Admiui.stration."  which 
is  rather  a  statement 
of  the  vttriou.s  prob- 
lems confronting  co- 
lonial governments, 
and  an  indication  of 
the  main  lines  of  solu- 
tion that  ha  ve  bee  n  at- 
tempt«d,  than  a  com- 
plete and  conclusive 
discussion  of  the  prin. 
ciples  Involved.  The 
book  gives  In  small 
compass  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  most  im- 
portant activities  of 
modem  colonial  gov- 
ernments, and  deals 

with  the  facts  of  co-  puof.  paul  b.  rei:cscii. 

lonial  ad  mi  nist ration 

rather  than  with  the  underlying  philosophy.  Such 
topics  as  education  ;  finance :  commerce  ;  currency, 
banking,  and  credit ;  agriculture ;  the  land  policy ; 
labor  question  are  tersely  and  instructively 


Of  recent  publications  on  the  Philippines,  one  of  the 
most  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader 
is  the  work  by  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  who  was  the  first 
general  superintendent  of  education  in  the  islands 
(Ginn  &  Co.).  While 
engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration of  bis  otflce. 
Mr.  Atkinson  visited 
nearly  every  part  of  the 
archipelago,  and  en- 
joyed unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  learning 
actual  conditions  in 
the  islands.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information 
acquired  in  interviews 
with  prominent  na- 
tives and  correspond- 
ence with  American  of- 
ficials, Mr.  Atkinson 
wa*  enabled,  by  inves- 
tigations in  Java,  Chi- 
w.  ATKINSON.  ua,  Japan, andlndia. to 

Institute  comparisons 
which  make  his  present  work  more  valuable.  It  has 
been  his  endeavor  in  this  volume  to  exhibit  tbe  real 
conditions  in  our  Philippine  possessions, — geographlral. 
economic,  social,  and  political,  including  a  detalletl 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Filipinos  themselves. 
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In  "Onr  Philippine  Problem,"  by  Henry  PHrker 
Willis  (Holt),  will  be  toand  an  avowedly  hostile  criti- 
cism of  the  AmericAii  policy  in  the  islanda.  The  writeT 
spent  several  months  during  1004  in  the  Philippines, 
trnveliiig  about  twenty-seven  buiiilred  miles  outside  o( 
ManilA,  througb  the  proYioces  of  central  Luzon  and  in 


some  of  the  southern  islands.  His  opinions  of  the  work- 
ing of  our  governmental  institutionH  in  the  isUnds  had 
been  tormed  b(?fore  he  made  this  brief  tour  of  observa- 
tion, while  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  'Washington  correspondent  of  the 
SpringHeld  RcpiMican.  The  material  that  hegathered 
Id  the  archipelago  was  utilized  to  some  extent  Id  the 
campaign  of  Judge  Parker  tor  the  Presidency,  but  we 
believe  that  this  Is  the  first  complete  presentation  of 
Mr.  Willis'  case  against  the  government. 

BIOORAPHV    AND    REMINISCENCE. 

"Cambridge  Sketches"  is  the  title  given  to  a  series 
of  personal  reminiscences  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Frank  Freatoa  Steams  (Lippin- 
colt).  Among  the  personalities  thus  sketched  are 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Childs,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, James  Russell  Lowell,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Charles  Sunmer,  Chevalier  Howe,  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew,  Elizur  Wright,  and  W.  T.  G.  Morton, 
Some  of  these  names  have  attaicied  a  wider  celebrity 
than  others,  but,  as  Mr,  Stearns  remarks  in  his  preface, 
tliey  all  tleserve  well  of  the  republic  of  humanity  and 
of  the  age  In  which  they  lived. 

The  widow  of  Bayard  Taylor  has  written  a  book  of 
recollections  bearing  the  title  "On  Two  Continents: 
Memori'-sof  Halt  a  Century"  (Doubleday,  Page&  Co.), 
in  which  are  recorded  many  entertaining  reminlHcences 
of  the  American  jonrDalist,  author,  and  diplomat,  whose 
life  waa  so  closely  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans  of  his  day.  Almost  all  of  Taylor's 
oiiHoclates  among  the  literary  men  of  Kew  York  have 


passed  away.  There  were  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Geort^e  William  Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  not  to  mention  a  score 
of  lesser  iigbto,  while  of  all  the  names  mentioned  in 
these  reminiscences  we  recugnlze  only  those  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomns  Bailey  Aldrich  as  living 
to-day.  Among  the  iotimate  friends  of  Taylor  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  por- 
trait has  a  place  in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  "Lives  of  Great  Writers"  series  (Barne."), 
written  by  Tudor  Jeuks,  the  third  volume  is  entitled 
"  In  the  Days  o(  Milton."  The  point  is  well  Uken  by 
Mr.  Jenks  that  the  England  of  John  Milton  is  the  Eng- 
land from  which  our  own  America  drew  its  life,  and 
that,  hence,  to  know  our  own  history  we  must  know 
the  England  of  that  age.  This  little  book  is  a  story  of 
the  times  ot  Milton,  not  merely  a  record  of  his  own 
personality.  It  will  be  found  extremely  helpful  to  an 
understandlngof  the  Puritan  period  In  English  history. 
One  thing  to  be  said  of  all  the  books  of  the  pre.ient 
series  Is  that  they  have  a  distinct  point  of  view  in  the 
human  interest  of  their  subjects  rather  than  in  purely 
literary  tniticism. 

BOOKS  ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNQ  MEN. 
Senator  Beveridge  always  puts  the  qualities  ot  force 
and  imagination  into  everytliing  that  he  says,  and  he 
has  managed  to  write  some  papers  for  young  men  that 
are  far  from  commonplace,  while  hard-headed,  practi- 
cal, and  uplifting.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  made  his  own 
way  in  the  world  with  frankness  and  courage,  and 
young  men  will  recognlsce  what  he  says  as  having  the 
genuine  ring.  His  papers  in  the  SiituTiUiy  Evening 
Post  were  widely  read,  and,  as  revised  and  developed 
Id  "  The  Young  Man  and  the  World  "  (Appletons),  they 
will  not  only  have  a  present  use,  but  will  occupy  a  per- 
manent place  with  books  of  their  general  char^Cer. 

Anotherof  Dr.  Ori- 
son Swett  Marden's 
books  ot  encourage- 
ment tor  young  peo- 
ple is  "The  Making 
of  a  Man  "  (Lothrop). 
Dr.  Manlen  has  al- 
ready scored  the  suc- 
cess which  comes  of 
helping  others  in  a 
number  ot  books,  the 
best  known  of  which 
are  "Stepping 
Stones,"  "  Stepping 
to  the  Front,"  "Win- 


Out, 


and 


Dr.  Marden's 

Dlt.  ORISON  swetT  MAftiiE.v.  Style  is  fullot  inspira- 

tion and  suggestion. 
William  Mathews'  book,  "  Getting  On  in  the  World," 
which  was  published  thirty  years  ago,  had  great  suc- 
cess. He  has  lately  written  a  similar  volume  entitled 
"ConquerlDg  Success"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  also  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  on  the  threshold  o(  life,  and 
written  with  all  the  author's  old-time  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  It  is  equipped  with  a  wealth  of  anecdote 
and  example  which  makes  it  an  interesting  as  well  as 
a  helpful  book. 

"Business  Philosophy"  is  a  little  volume  ot  practi- 
cal suggestions,  written  from  personal  experiences,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Cobb.    It  is  published  by  Crowell. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Prof.  Paul  Monroe's  Dew  "Text^Book  in  the  History 
of  Education  "  (MacmilUn)  coatalaa  far  more  material 
than  hag  been  iDcorpornted  in  earlier  text-books  on  this 
subject.    The  author  undertakes  especiollj'  to  make 
evident  the   relation 
between  educational 
development  and  oth- 
er aspecU  of  the  bis- 
t«ry  of  civilization,  to 
deal  with  educational 
tendencies   rather 
than    with    men,    to 
show  the  connection 
between  educational 
theory  and  actual 
school  work  in  its  his- 
torical  development, 
and  to  suggest  rela- 
tions with  present  ed- 
ucational work.    So 
full  are  the  lists  of 
references   for  wider 

reading  that  the  stu-  ««»»■  '^^  Jtovwm. 

dent  provided   with 

this  book  is  equipped  for  as  thorough  investigation  of 
tlie  subject  as  ordinary  circumstances  will  permit.  Tlie 
work  Is  broad  In  range,  and  provides  an  immeDse  ac- 
cumulation of  data. 

BOOKS  ABOUX  THE  HORSE. 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed'sin(«reBtingtreatiBeon  "The 
Horse  in  America"  (McClure,  Phillips  Sc  Co.)  gives  a 
great  dealoC  information  alxiutthe  various  equine  types 
common  in  the  United  StaMs.  Mr.  Speed  is  merciless 
in  exposing  false  pedigrees.  Someot  bis  comments  on 
the  origins  of  famous  breeds  of  American  horses  will 
probably  be  unpalatable  U>  partisans  of  this  or  that  great 
name  in  the  horse  world.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  book  la 
reassaring  to  the  breeder  and  admirer  of  horses.  It 
points  out  the  characteristics  ol  the  true  thoroughbred 
with  the  unerring  skill  of  the  expert. 

The  volume  in  the  "American  Sportsman's  Li- 
brary" (MacmiUan)  entitled  "Riding  and  Driving" 
really  consist*  of  two  distinct  treatises,  each  complete 
in  itaelf.  The  chapters  on  the  saddle  horse,  his  breed- 
ing, care,  and  use,  were  written  by  IMward  L.  Ander- 
son, the  author  of  "Modern  Horsemanship,"  while 
those  relating  to  driving  were  contributed  by  Price 
Collier,  a  recognized  expert.  Both  writers  ofler  many 
belptul  suggestions  to  the  amateur,  and  not  a  few 
hints  that  any  owner  of  horses  may  find  acceptable. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Mr.  CbariesH.Caffln,  who  has  already  done  BO  much 
I  to  make  helpfully  Interesting  the  study  of  graphic  and 
plastic  art,  has  brought  out  (Century)  "  How  to  Study 
Pictures."  The  whole  field  of  painting  is  surveyed,  and 
a  number  of  the  most  significant  paintings,  from  Cima- 
bue  to  Monet,  are  compared,  with  historical  summaries 
and  appreciations 'of  the  painters' motives  and  methods. 
The  l>ook  Is  quite  voluminous,  containing  more  than 
Ave  hundred  pages,  including  filty-slx  reproductions 
of  well'known  paintings.  Mr.  CafDn's  aim  has  been  to 
make  us  able  to  say,  not  only  "I  know  what  1  like," 
but  "I  know  ^ehy  I  like  it," 

A  critical  survey  of  "The  Art  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery," being  a  critical  survey  of  tbe  schools  and  painters 


as  represented  Id  the  British  collection,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison  and  poblished  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  This  is  one  of  a  series  on  tbe  art  galleries 
of  Europe.  Reproductions  of  most  of  the  famous  mas- 
ters in  the  British  Gallery  complete  this  volume,  which 
fs  very  attractively  printed. 

In  "  The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler"  (Macmil- 
lan),  Messrs.  T.  R.  Way  and  G.  B.  Dennis  endeavor  to 
point  out  as  simply  as  possible,  and  without  any  un- 
necessary technicalities,  the  characteristics  of  Whist- 
ler's works.  The  short  biographical  chapter  prefixed  to 
this  appreciation  gives  only  tbe  dates  of  certain  im- 
portant events  In  Whistler's  career,  avoiding  personal 
matters.  The  authors  ba^e  deliberately  excluded  anec- 
dotes. The  volume  is  Illustrated  from  photographic 
reproductions  of  several  of  the  most  famous  of  Whist- 
ler's paintings.   - 

LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 

A  number  of  literary  texts,  edlt«d  and  annotated  for 
use  in  the  schools,  have  been  recently  Issued  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  Among  the  French  t«xts  are  the  "  Water- 
loo "  of  Erckmann-Chatrlan,  abbreviated  and  annotated 
by  Victor  E.  Frangols  ;  Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Robert  Hel- 
mont,"edited,  with  introduction,  by  W,  O.  Famsworth, 
and  Anatole  France's  "Le  Livre  de  Mod  Ami,"  edited 
byO.  G.Guerlac;  twoof  theGermantextsareScblller's 
"  Der  Dreissigjfthrige  Krieg."  edited  by  Artbnr  H.  Pal- 
mer, and  "Two  German  Tales"  (Goethe's  "Die  Neue 
Melusine"  and  Zschokke's  "Der  Tote  Gast"),  edited 
by  A.  B.  Nichols,  and  the  English  text  (one  of  the  Tem- 
ple School  Shakespeare  series)  being  the  piny  "  King 
Henry  V.,"  with  notes  and  introduction  by  W.  H. 
HudeoD. 

A  quaint  little  volume  is  "  The  Only  True  Mother 
Goose  Melodies"  (Lee  &  Shepard),  which  is  a  reprint, 
"without  addition  or  abridgment,  also  a  life  of  the 
Goose  family,"  from  the  original  edition  of  1838,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  by  Munroe  Sc  Francis.  There  is  an  in- 
troduction by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  the  quaiot 
old  biockwood  cuts,  which  have  delighted  thousands 
of  children  for  three  or  four  generations,  are  repro- 

An  anthology  of  satire  hae  been  compiled  by  that  In- 
dustrious anthology-maker.  Miss  Carolyn  Wells.  This 
"Satire  Anthology"  (Scribners)  contains  most  of  the 
representative  and  well-known  bits  of  this  sort  of  litera- 
ture. We  do  not  wrilesatiresomuchasdld  our  fathers, 
says  Miss  Wells  In  her  introduction,  probably  because 
"tads  and  foibles  follow  one  another  soqalckly  that  we 
have  neither  time  to  write  nor  read  satiric  disquisitions 
about  them." 

"Catchwords  of  Cheer"  is  a  collection  of  bright, 
comforting,  helpful  sayings,  compiled  by  Sara  A.  Hub- 
bard (McClnrg).  The  first  thought  quoted,  which  gives 
tbe  keynote  of  the  collection,  is  Carlyle's  dictum:  "A 
friendly  thought  is  the  purest  gift  a  man  can  afford  to 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  collector  of  books  ever  en- 
tered deliberately  on  his  career  with  any  studied  plan, 
but  if  such  were  the  case  he  would  find  extremely  use- 
ful for  his  purposes  a  little  book  recently  written  by 
Mr.  J,  Herbert  Slater,  theexperienced  English  collector 
(Macmlllan).  This  treatise,  entitled  "How  to  Collect 
Books,"  is  ahandbook  Intended  to illnminat«  the  simple 
phasesof  thestudy.  Authorities  are  freely  quoted,  and 
the  zealous  collector  Is  aided  In  various  ways,  both  by 
precept  and  example. 
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wegtan  throne.  The  Dew  King  will  reign  as  Haakon  VII.  For  a  sketch  ol  tlienew  King's  career,  see  article 
on  page  T03  of  this  issue.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  eternal  struggle  for  justice  and 
Frttdomin  fair  play  goes  steadily  forward  in 
the  World,  ^^iq  world,  even  in  times  when  its 
manifestations  are  obscure.  There  are,  how- 
ever, times  like  the  present  when  this  great 
movement  shows  itself  in  bold  forms  and  in 
objective  things  that  give  the  historian  his  fixed 
dates  and  his  striking  incidents.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  period  of  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  Western 
world  was  moved  by  a  connected  chain  of  in- 
fluences. And  so  at  the  present  time  events  in 
one  part  of  the  world  bear  a  real  and  important 
relationship  to  events  elsewhere.  The  most  co- 
lossal of  all  recent  or  current  matters  is  the 
uprising  of  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  system  that  their  in- 
telligence has  outgrown.  Under  Count  Witte's 
advice,  the  Czar  has  granted  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  and  of  assemblage,  with  the  begin- 
nings of  representative  government,  and  other 
rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  modem 
peoples.  The  Finns  have  won  back  their  prized 
institutions  of  local  self-government.  Whether 
or  not  Russia  will  now  settle  down  for  a  time, 
and  learn  how  to  use  these  great  grants  of 
liberty,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  spirit  of  revolution  cannot  so  readily  be 
calmed.     No  one  can  foresee  what  will  happen. 


R900lt 

In 
Amerlea, 


Meanwhile  the  political  struggle  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  United 
States  is,  fundamentally,  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  same  movement  that  has  stirred  up  the 
Poles,  the  Finns,  the  Russian  Jews,  and  great 
masses  of  the  Muscovite  peasantry.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  this  country 
who  know  in  their  own  experience  that  the  boss 
system  in  our  politics  has  curtailed  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  has  reduced  to  a 
sham  and  a  mockery  the  most  sacred  rights 
^aranteed  by  our  constitutions.  Thousands  of 
citizens  know  that  the  boss  system, — controlling 
legislation   and    governmental   action   through 


alliance  with  powerful  corporations, — ^has  dam- 
aged them  in  their  business  interests  and  has 
denied  them  all  redress.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
more  excuse  for  Russians  who  submit*  to  the 
well-meaning  rule  of  an  hereditary  Czar  than 
for  Americans  who  allow  themselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Charlie  Murphy,  of  Tammany,  or  a 
George  B.  Cox,  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  acquire  the  forms  of  liberty  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  modem  self-government.  It  is  for 
the  Americans  not  to  lose  the  substance  of  lib- 
erty while  keeping  the  forms,  and  not  to  exhibit 
themselves  before  a  jeering  world  as  incapable 
of  governing  themselves  by  the  methods  which 
their  democratic  institutions  provide. 

President  Roosevelt  came  into  office 
^?7c?or/«i?''  ^^  *  great  tidal  wave  of  demand  for 

a  new  era  of  real  freedom  and  vital- 
ity  in  our  institutions  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. This  year's  elections,  which  have  been 
chiefly  local  and  municipal,  show  clearly  that  the 
people  have  not  repented  of  their  action  last 
year,  and  that  they  propose  to  continue  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves.  All  the  bosses  in 
the  country  were,  at  one  time,  in  league  to  pre- 
vent the  renomination  of  President  Roosevelt. 
They  surrendered  only  when  they  saw  that  they 
were  beaten.  The  fight  against  bosses  this  year, 
even  where  it  led  to  Democratic  victories,  has 
been  Rooseveltian  in  its  spirit,  and  will  make 
for  support  of  the  President  in  the  policies  that 
he  will  this  winter  urge  upon  Congress. 

o  un  i         One  of  the  chief  aims  of  party  ma- 

Publie  Issues     ..  -i    •     t_  j.  ^         i_i- 

on  Their  chines  has  been  to  present  public 
menzs.  iggues  to  the  people  •in  such  form  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them  upon  their 
intrinsic  merits.  An  important  part  of  the 
movement  of  the  people  for  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  crystallized  party  organizations 
has  been  the  separation  of  local  from  general 
elections.  Thus,  until  a  few  years  ago  munici- 
pal elections  in  New  York  were  held  along  with 
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State,  Congressional,  and  national  elections. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  fight  municipal  campaigns  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
While  municipal  elections  continue  to  be  held 
in  November  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  made  careful 
provision  for  the  holding  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  odd  years  rather  than  in  the  even 
years,  'when  State  and  national  elections  are 
pending.  The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  were  the  leaders  in  that  Con- 
atitutional  Convention,  and  to  them  is  largely 
due  the  bringing  about  of  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  under  which  the  great  forces  making 
for  municipal  progress  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past 
few  years.  With  State  and  national  tickets  in 
the  field,  tlfe  municipal  questions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  obscured  ;  and  candidates  for 
local  offices  are  elected  by  partisan  voters,  who 
mark  a  cross  at  the  top  of  their  respective  party 
columns  over  the  names  of  Presidential  electors, 
governors,  and  State  officers. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
N9W  York  thousands  of  progressive  citizens 
Election,     ^j^^g  y^^j,  ^^^^  ^^  elements  opposed 

to  Tammany  Hall  failed  to  unite  upon  a  com- 
mon ticket  and  platform  ;  but  although  the 
fusion  conferences  had  failed  to  bring  about  an 
agreement,  it  was  impossible  for  party  organiza- 
tions to  hold  the  voters  in  line.  Tammany 
never  worked  harder  in  all  its  history,  and 
never  had  so  strong  a  pecuniary  backing.  Yet 
its  vote  was  split,  and  seemingly  more  than  half 
of  its  normal  support  went  over  to  the  ticket 
headed  by  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  on  the  muni- 
cipal ownership  platform.  As  for  the  Repub- 
licans, although  they  had  eventually  put  an 
excellent  ticket  in  the  field, — and  although  Mr. 
William  M.  Ivins,  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor,  had  made  a  brilliant  and  notable  per- 
sonal .campaign, — the  Republican  voters  did  not 
rally  squarely  to  the  support  of  their  ticket,  but 
were  so  badly  divided  that  Mr.  Ivins  probably 
did  not  receive  much  more  than  half  of  the 
normal  Republican  vote  that  he  had  counted 
upon.  Of  the  remaining  half  of  the  Republican 
vote,  a  part  went  to  Mr.  Hearst  by  way  of  a 
general  protest  against  bossism  and  corporation 
infiuence,  while*  a  still  larger  part  went  to  Mr. 
McClellan,  the  Tammany  candidate,  as  the  surest 
way  to  defeat  Mr.  Hearst.  The  so-called  inde- 
pendent vote,  which  on  several  foniier  electoral 
occasions  has  rallied  quite  solidly  around  the 
standard  of  the  Citizens*  Union,  was  this  vear 
divided  into  three  more  or  less  equal  parts.     A 


considerable  part  supported  Mr.  Ivins,  as  being, 
in  fact,  the  best  representative  of  genuine  muni- 
cipal reform  and  of  effective  independent  ad- 
ministration. Another  portion  supported  Mr. 
Hearst,  as  representing  the  most  sweeping  revolt 
against  Tammany  Hall  and  the  corrupt  domina- 
tion of  bosses.  Still  another  considerable  group 
of  independents  supported  Mayor  McClellan 
because  they  thought  there  was  no  chance  for 
Mr.  Ivins,  and  the  Hearst  movement  in  their 
view  was  a  greater  evil  than  another  Tammany 
victory  could  be. 

As  the  election  day  approached,  Mr. 
Eieeted?  I^ius  gained  steadily  in  the  opinion 
•  of  the  voters,  but  lost  steadily  in  ac- 
tual support,  because  of  a  pervasive  feeling  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  elected,  and  that  the 
choice  must  lie  between  Hearst  and  McClellan. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  campaign 
the  contest  grew  bitter  and  intense.  When  the 
preliminary  count  of  votes  was  made,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan was  declared  elected  by  the  slender  plu- 
rality over  Mr.  Hearst  of  4, 128  votes.  Mr.  Hearst 
had  received  in  round  figures  225,000  votes,  and 
Mr.  McClellan  229,000,  while  Mr.  Ivins  had  only 
138,000.  Evidence  began  to  fiow  in  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  of  questionable  methods  on 
the  part  of  Tammany  to  defeat  Hearst,  and  the 
demand  was  at  once  made  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
friends  for  a  reopening  of  the  ballot-boxes  and  a 
careful  recount  of  the  votes  under  judicial  direc- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  result  will 
be,  but  there  is  a  widespread  impression  in  New 
York  that  if  the  votes  could  be  counted,  and  the 
result  declared,  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
•intention  of  the  voters,  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  ticket 
would  be  found  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality 
larger  than  that  which  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns was  accorded  to  Mr.  McClellan. 

Extent  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^®  supposed  that  it  is  any 
of  longer  possible  in  New  York  City  to 
Corruption,  commit  election  frauds  in  the  glaring, 
wholesale  fashion  of  many  years  ago.  But  there 
are  parts  of  the  great,  crowded  metropolis  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent-  a  certain 
amount  of  false  registration,  repeating,  bribery, 
intimidation,  throwing  out  of  ballots  on  the  pre- 
tense that  they  are  defective,  counting  votes  of 
one  candidate  for  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  only 
in  close  elections  like  that  of  last  month  that  such 
methods  in  New  York  City  can  endanger  the 
main  result.  So  widespread,  however,  has  been 
the  belief  that  Tammany  Btole  this  mayoralty 
election  that  many  thousands  of  citizens  who 
did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst,  and  would  not  like 
to  see  him  in  the  mayor's  chair,  were  eagerly  de- 
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manding  a  recount  in  the  interest  of  fair  play 
and  democratic  institutions.  If  the  citizens  can- 
not have  their  votes  cast  and  counted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes,  our  government  becomes 
a  farce.  Thus,  whatever  the  outcome  of  a  re- 
count may  be,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  look 
upon  the  general  stirring  up  of  parties  and  fac- 
tions as  a  good  thing  for  the  meLropolis.  We 
must  add  this  municipal  election  to  its  receut 
predecessors  as  indicating  in  a  most  hopeful  way 
the  growing  capacity  of  our  largest  city  to  put 
conviction  and  intelligence  into  its  efforts  to  gov- 
ern itself.  Everybody  is  now  independent  in 
Kew  York  City  politics.  At  least,  no  great  group 
or  faction  can  any  longer  count  upon  being  able 
to  hold  its  full  voting  strength  in  line  when  it 
comes  to  a  municipal  contest.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  gain. 

The  most  significant  incident  of  this 
"''vif^'.'  y^*^'^    elections  was    the  success' of 

Mr.  "William  Travers  Jerome,  who 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  municipal  candidate 
at  all,  but  merely  a  candidate  running  inde- 
pendently and  alone  for  the  ofBce  of  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County,  which  is  one  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  present  metropolis.  Of 
course,  New  York  County  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  all  the  metropolis,  and  the  of- 
fice of  district  attorney  is  one  of  great  inflaence 
and  power.  Mr.  Jerome  ought  to  have  been  the 
fusion  candidate  for  mayor.  lie  was  clearly  the 
most  available  candidate,  and  would  have  been 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  But  not  one  of  the 
three  principal  tickets  included  his  name  even 
as  a  candidate  for  the  district-attorney  ship,  in 
which  office  he  bad  served  so  efficiently  for  four 
years,  and  he  was  nominated  by  petition,  so 


that  his  name  was  placed  in  a  separate  column 
on  the  voting  paper.  To  experienced  politicians 
it  seemed  impossible  tliat  enongh  voters  could 
be  persuaded  to  face  th^  difficulty  of  voting  a 
split  ticket  to  secure  Mr.  Jerome's  election  over 
one  of  the  candidates  whose  name  was  in  a  reg- 
ular party  column, — especially  inasmuch  as  both 
Tammany  and  the  Municipal  Ownership  League 
had  named  strong  and  popular  candidates  for 
the  office,  expecting  to  elect  them. 

Ttium  n  "^^^  ^^'  J^'"'*'"^  ^*8  elected  by  a 
'd/T  plurality,  of  more  than  16,000  votes, 
MfKipH.  ^^^  gppjj  citizens  throughout  the 
whole  country,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  re- 
joiced in  his  plucky  fight  and  splendid  victory. 
Mr.  Jerome  had  served  the  people  faithfully, 
and  had  shown  the  kind  of  courage  that  the 
American  public  admires  and  will  support.  His 
victory  is  not  that  of  a  man  so  much  as  it  is 
that  of  a  principle.  Party  bosses  and  machines 
have  always  been  against  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
but  the  people  have  believed  in  him,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
men.  Hence,  his  hold  upon  the  country.  Mr. 
Jerome  is  another  New  Yorker  who  comes  for- 
ward to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  appeal  from 
the  bosses  and  machines  direct  to  the  sovereign 
people  with  overwhelming  success.  The  lesson 
will  not  be  lost,  and  the  younger  class  of  poli- 
ticians everywhere  will  have  a  fresh  incentive 
to  keep  their  own  independence  of  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  to  rely  upon  the  people  rather 
than  upon  the  favor  of  a  boss  or  a  machine.  In 
this  aspect,  Mr.  Jerome's  victory  is  even  more 
valuable  to  the  country  at  large  than  it  is  to 
the  metropolis,  which  will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
continued  services  as  district  attorney. 
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(The  Tunmanj 

jj^    The  New  York  campaign  has  brought 
and        certain  men  so  conspicuously  before 

*""""""•■  the  American  people  that  they  will 
figure  henceforth  upon  the  national  stage.  Mr. 
Ivins  a  good  many  years  ago  was  identified 
with  the  movement  for  ballot  reform  tliat  gave 
us  our  modified  Australian  system.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  he  has  immersed  himself  in 
private  affairs.  From  this  time  forth  his  con- 
summate talents  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  public 
service.  He  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  cam- 
paign he  made,  for  it  was  creditable  in  the  high- 
est sense,  and  it  leaves  him  a  man  of  great  public 
prestige.  ■  The  people  of  the  country  are  in  a 
mood  for  a  new  hailot-reform  movement,  and 
those  who  led  in  the  original  fight,  like  Mr. 
Ivins,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Demiug,  and  others,  must 
now  take  advantage  of  the  awakened  public 
mind  to  press  for  a  better  system.  The  party 
column  ballot  as  now  generally  in  use  ought  to 
give  place  to  a  wholly  different  kind  of  ticket. 
Simultaneously,  there  ought  to  be  a  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  some  of  our  elective  offices, 
especially  in  a  city  like  New  York.  Mr.  Jerome 
the  other  day  ren^^rked  that  there  was  not  a 


man  of  hia  acquaintance  who  conld  bo  mtich  as 
name  the  three  or  four  leading  candidates  on 
each  of  the  three  leading  tickets.  He  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  cumbering  the  voting  paper 
with  the  names  of  a  long  list  of  functionaries, 
such  as  county  clerks  and  coroners.  Such  of- 
fices might  well  be  put  in  the  appointive  class. 
and  the  attention  of  the  voters  concentrated 
'  upon  candidates  for  mayor  and  a  few  other  of- 
fices, and  upon  nominees  for  the  council  or  board 
of  aldermen.  Mr.  Ivina  promptly  offered  ^is 
servicea  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
contest  and  demand  for  a  recount  of  the  votes. 
Whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  Mr.  Ivins 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  these  are  times  that 
demand  his  activityin  public  affairs. 

^^  The  Tammany  organization,  domi- 
HeCMias'i  nated  by  Mr.  Murphy,  had  arranged 
Fatur*.  ^^  ambitious  programme  for  its  gen- 
tlemanly protegi.  Mayor  McClellan.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  that  next  year  he  would  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  making  him  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  1908.  But  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's  political  future  would  seem  to  lie  behind 
him,  to  quote  a  current  political  phrase.  He 
has  made  the  fatal  mistake  all  his  life  of  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  has  been  a 
recipient  of  favors  at  the  hands  of  Tammany 
bosses,  and  has  never  fought  his  own  square 
fight  in  public  life.  He  posseseeB  ability  and  in- 
telligence of  no  mean  order,  and  in  this  lies  his 
condemnation.  Men  of  his  parts  cannot  serve 
to  give  Tammany  an  air  of  respectability  with- 
out a  full  perception  of  the  T6le  they  are  play- 
ing ;  and  when  for  a  long  and  unbroken  series 
of  years  they  have  fed  comfortably  at  the  Tam- 
many crib,  they  have  rendered  themselves  inca- 
pable of  a  really  independent  and  self -directed 
public  career.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  a  certain  class  of  men  prominent  in  the 
Tammany  organization.  The  district  leaders, 
for  example,  are  men  who  fought  their  way  up 
from  the  ranks,  and  hold  their  own  among  Uieir 
fellows,  as  a  general  rule,  through  sheer  manly 
strength  and  largeness  of  heart,  and  bom  gifts 
of  leadership  and  command.  Their  political 
ethics  may  not  be  refined,  but  they  are  men  of 
strong  Qharactera,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall 
upon  their  own  merits  when  judged  by  certain 
established  standards.  But  this  sort  of  praise 
cannot  be  meted  out  to  a  group  of  "gilded 
youths"  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  he 
used  as  stool  pigeons  bythe  Tammany  organiza- 
tion, who  have  never  lifted  their  fingers  in  the 
real  struggle  of  politics,  who  have  never  for  a 
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day  foDght  openly  for  their  convictions  in  the 
presence  of  the  community,  and  who  have  been 
willing  to  help  clothe  Tammany  with  an  air  of  re- 
spectability in  return  for  offices  and  emolomentfi. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  stufi  out  of  which  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  are  made.  Mr.  Je- . 
rome  could  have  moved  as  smoothly  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  along  that  well-lubricated  political  track, 
but  be  is  of  a  different  fiber,  and  be  would  not 
sell  his  independence  of  speech  and  action. for 
any  sort  of  public  job.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
Mr.  Jerome's  extreme  independence  may  prevent 
bis  filling  high  offices  in  the  fnture.  But  he  has 
already  made  his  name  a  household  word  from  - 
Maine  to  California,  and  he  has  made  the  quality 
of  his  political  thought  and  action  an  inspiration 
to  thousands  of  young  men  destined  to  fill  impor-  - 
tant  places  in  the  nation.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Jerome 
never  serves  in  any  other  public  position  than 
the  New  York  district-attorney  ship,  he  is,  never- 
theless, a  marked  man  before  the  nation. 

M  H  ar  V    '^^  political   career  of  Mr.  Hearst 

'ftiw/c       will  doubtless  bo  vitally  affected  by 

pfitiM.      jt,g  result  of  the  expected  recount  of 

the  votes.     The  country  regards  him  as  having 

been  morally  the  victor.     His  political  strength 


is  far  greater  than  in  1904,  when  he  sought  the 
Democraticnomination  for  the  Presidency.  Thus, 
if  he  should  fail  to  secure  the  mayor's  seat,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  stand  before  the  country 
with  an  enhanced  prestige  and  influence.  If, 
however,  he  should  be  successful  in  his  contest, 
his  position  would  become  a  difficult  one.  He 
had  made  promises  and  raised  expectations  that 
no  man  in  the  mayor's  chair  could  fulfill,  as 
against  an  opposing  legislature  at  Albany  and 
other  obstructive  conditions.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hearst's  recent  political  ac- 
tivity has  brought  into  an  increased  prominence 
several  other  men.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane,  the  brilliant  editorial  writer  and  di- 
rector of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspaper  enterprises, 
who  is  regarded  as  his  chief  adviser  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  politics.  Another  is  bis  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Clarence  Shearn,  who  ran  for  dis- 
trict attorney  on  Mr.  Hearst's  ticket.  Mr.  Bird 
S.  Color,  who  was  candidate  on  the  same  ticket 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  plurality, 

The  only  thing  that  made  the  elec- 
'  '""  ""  tion  a  general   one   throughout    the 
*""  ''■"''■    State  of  New  York  was  the  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  a  series  of  amendments  to 
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the  CoQBtitution.  Two  or  three  of  these  are 
of  interest  beyond  tbe  confines  of  the  State. 
For  example,  one  of  them  provides  for  inciir- 
ring  a  State  indebtednesB  of  fifty  million  d&llara 
for  tbe  purpose  of  extending  the  work  of  build- 
ing good  roads  under  State  direction  and  control. 
The  Bucceee  of  this  amendment  constitutes  the 
greatest  advance  that  the  good-roads  movement 
in  America  has  yet  made.    Another  of  these  New 


™  There  will  he  a  special  session  of 
Triumpiit  In  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  next 
PtuBiniuaiiia.  montij  expressly  called  by  Governor 
Feunypacker  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  in 
the  laws  of  tlie  State  some  of  the  principal  re- 
forms for  which  the  people  have  lately  indicated 
their  preference.  The  Philadelphia  revolt  against 
the  Republican  bosses  had  extended  throughout 
the  State,  and  it  expressed  itself  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  nominee  for  State  treasurer  by  a 
plurality  of  about  1 1)0,000.  The  successful  can- 
didate was  William  H.  Berry,  supported  by 
Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  Independents,  and 
the  reform  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
for  temporary  purposes  has  called  itself  the 
Lincoln  party.  A  bank  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
failed  under  sensational  circumstances  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  and  facts  came  to 
light  which  showed  more  plainly  than  ever  bow 
corruptly  the  Republican  bosses  had  used  State 
funds  for  their  own  private  ends.  These  dis- 
closures helped  in  the  overthrow  of  the  machine. 


(Mr.  Hearat'3  cliEef  political  adviser.) 

York  amendments  confers  upon  the  legislature 
the  power  to  regulate  the  hours  and  rate  of  wages 
of  men  employed  upon  public  work  in  the  State. 
This  was  to  meet  certain  court  decisions  which 
had  been  to  the  effect  that  tlie  legislature 
lacked  such  power.  The  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  labor  leaders  aa  being  in  the  interest 
of  workingmen.  A  third  amendment  will  make 
possible  vast  expenditures  in  the  near  future 
for  extending  the  water  supply  of  New  York 
City.  All  municipal  indebtednesB  has  had  to 
be  held  within  the  limit  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  Henceforth,  expenditure  on 
account  of  water  supply- is  not  to  be  included 
within  this  10  per  cent,  limit,  and  thus  the  bor- 
rowing  capacity  of  tbe  city  is  greatly  increased. 
Another  amendment  will  increase  the  number 
of  judges,  and  lessen  tbe  law's  delay. 


In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Weaver  and 
his  City  party  won  a  splendid  victory  and  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Durham  ring.  This  elec- 
tion was  not  so  important  in  the  offices  to  be 
filled  as  in  the  principles  at  stake.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  Philadelphia  has  had  an  honest 
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William  Penn  to  Mavoh  Weaver: 


election.  The  extra  aeBsion  will  be  expected  to 
provide  Jaws  sorely  needed  for  personal  regis- 
tration  and  the  future  protection  of  the  ballot 
against  fraud.  Mayor  Weaver  lias  become  a 
leader  of  marked  strength,  and  tlje  congratula- 
tions of  good  citizens  of  all  parties  throughout 
the  country  have  been  justly  extended  to  him. 


in  a  glorious  vlctoir  t  * 


lelphlH) 


tf(0«ntf«iT( 


,  At  various  points  in  the  East  the  up- 
ising  of  independent  citizens  against 
*'""""*"  the  control  of  communities  by  politi- 
cal bosaes  showed  that  the  influence  of  the  great 
movements  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was 
affecting  other  cities.  Thus,  in  N'ew  Jersey, 
Everett  R.  Colby,  whoso  campaign  was  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month,  was  successful 
by  a  large  plurality,  while  Mayor  Fagan  was  re- 


elected in  Jersey  City  against  a  combination  of 
public  -  service  corporations  and  political  ma- 
chines. In  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  famous  citizen,  Mr. 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  State  reformatory  prison,  was  elected  mayor. 
In  Boston,  a  remarkable  independent  canvass 
was  made  for  the  office  el  district  attorney  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Moran,  who  is  now  called  "the 
Jerome  of  Boston."  His  opponent,  Michael  J. 
Sughrue.was  on  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
tickets,  and  was  regarded  as  certain  of  election. 

,         Moran  nominated  himself,  made  his 

jtromtof     own    campaign,    advertised    himself 

'""'       picturesquely,    and    carried    Suffolk 

County  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  4.000  votes. 

He  floated  into  succesa  upon  the  current  wave 
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of  hoBtility  to  bribery,  corruption,  and  all  sorts 
ot  improper  things  in  public  life.  He  dilated 
upon  thesuccesHhil  careers  in  the  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Mr.  Deneen  (now  governor  of 
IllinoiB)  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Folk  (now  governor  of 
Missouri)  in  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Jerome  in  New 
York.  He  persuaded  Boston  that  it  greatly 
needed  tliat  sort  of  a  district  attorney,  and 
everywhere  he  proclaimed,  "  1  am  the  Jerome  of 
Boston,  and  when  I  am  elected  I  will  fight  graft. 
The  big  thieves  will  get  tlie  same  treatment  as 
the  little  ones."  And  so  Boston,  feeling  the  cur- 
rent unrest,  took  Moran  at  his  own  valuation 
and  elected  him.  t^uch  incidents  are  whole' 
some,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  reformer  who  wins  the  office  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  promises. 

p  nil  ai  "^^  general  State  election  in  Massa- 
Freedom  In  chusetts  resulted  in  Republican  vie- 
""*""'*''  tory,  but  there  was  everywhere  in  the 
State  a  valuable  exhibition  of  independence  in 
discUBsion  and  in  action.  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  23,000,  while 
Mr.  Eben  Draper  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
by  less  than  '2,000  over  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  "Whitney  had 
made  a  vigorous  canvass  for  t&nfl  revision  and 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  If  the  Republican 
candidates  had  not  also  favored  reciprocity  and 
admitted  the  need  of  some  tariff  revision  for  the 


benefit  of  Massachusetts  industries,  they  vould 
have  been  .defeated .  One  of  the  useful  results 
of  the  Massachusetts  campaign  will  be  that  Re- 
publicans everywhere  who  believe  that  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  so  with  frankness,  and  will  not  allow  their 
party  standing  to  be  called  in  question  by  reason 
of  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  stand- 
patters who  would  not  have  the  present  tarift 
touched  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

-^  The  Republican  plurality  for  Roose- 
PinHaiam  velt  iu  OMo  last  year  was  255,000, 
Ik  Ohio,  j^j  jji^j  jijj.  Governor  Herrick  in 
1903  was  nearly  114,000.  This  year  the  pen- 
dulum swung  far  back,  and  Governor  Herrick 
was  defeated  by  more  than  40,000  votes  by  hia 
Democratic  opponent,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Patti- 
son.  These  figures  show  very  well  how  the 
voters  of  Ohio  have  broken  away  from  party 
domination.  The  Republican  party  of  Ohio, 
being  strong  and  successful,  became  the  prey  of 
men  who  proposed  to  control  it  for  their  own 
corrupt  ends.  Whereupon  the  voters  deserted 
the  party  in  order  to  punish  the  bosses.  The 
temperance  people  of  Ohio  had  disapproved  of 
Governor  Herrick's  attitude  toward  a  certain 
local-option  measure,  but  the  chief  cause  of  his 
defeat  was  the  belief  that  he  was  in  alliance 
with  George  B.  Cox,  the  Cincinnati  boss,  who 
had  extended  his  sphere  of  control  from  muni- 


(Oovemor-elect  of  Ohio.) 
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(HaroT  of  CleTeland.) 


(HKror-elect  of  dnciiinatl.) 


(Mayor-elect  of  Toledo.) 


cipal  and  county  politics  to  the  legislature  and 
the  State  at  large.  The  people  of  Ohio  desired 
to  deal  boBB  Cox  a  telling  blow.  There  seemed 
to  them  no  way  except  by  defeating  Governor 
Herrick.  In  Cincinnati,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  Cox  has  niled  with  thn  absolutism  of  a 
czar,  the  machine  was  overthrown  and  a  Demo- 
crat, Judge  Dempsey,  was  elected  mayor. 


Oo£    meanwhile 
Rtttr'Jant.    t'''ement  from  politics,  following  the 

example  of  boss  Durham,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Coz  has  been  a  thrifty  boss,  and  if  once 
a  humble  saloon-keeper,  is  now  the  president  of  a 
trust  company  and  reputed  to  be  worth  millions. 
Secretary  Taft  had  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign made  a  speech  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  which, 
while  advocating  the  election  of  Governor 
Herrick,  he  had  denounced  the  Cox  machine  in 
Cincinnati.  Undoubtedly,  ttis  speech  had  much 
influence  with  the  voters,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  indicating  the  feeling  of  President,  Roosevelt. 
Ohio  Republicans  will  now  have  a  chance  to  re^ 
turn  to  fiHit  principles,  and  to  act  along  the  line 
of  their  owa  «onvictiona  and  preferences  in  free 
and  open  conventions,  and  Governor  Herrick 
will  deservedly  keep  his  important  place  in  the 
party.  The  results  in  other  Ohio  cities  have 
significance  outside  of  the  State.  Thus,  the 
Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  elected  mayor  of 
Cleveland  for  a  third  term,  and  will  remain  an 


influential  figure  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  Toledo,  the  supporters  of 
the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones  have  remained 
true  to  their  tradition  as  independents,  and  have 
carried  the  city  for  their  candidate,  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock.  Mr.  Whitlock,  who  is  a  young  man, 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  political  novel  and 
some  short  stories,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

„  The  Republicans  were  successful  in 

and  fiJMu*>re  Indianapolis,  and  Mayor  Uookwalter 

*"*■  was  reelected,  while  throughout  the 
State  the  municipal  contests  showed  an  increased 
spirit  of  independence  and  a  growth  of  capacity 
for  forcing  the  fight  upon  actual  municipal  is- 
sues. In  Chicago  the  vote  was  light,  several 
judges  being  elected,  and  eight  trustees  of  the 
sanitary  district, — these  having  control  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  Some  very  important 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  voters,  one  of 
them  being  the  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
mayor  from  two  years  to  four,  and  another  be- 
ing the  reform  of  the  local  judiciary  system, 
while  still  another  gives  the  city  council  the 
authority  to  fis  the  price  of  gas  and  electric 
light.  Alt  tlieae  propositions  prevailed:  An- 
other that  future  generations  will  praise  is  the 
accepted  plan  to  create  outside  of  the  city  limits 
several  forest  areas,  or  large  natural  parks,  to 
be  owned  by  the  city  and  held  in  anticipation 
of  its  future  growtli  and  needs.     There  was  a 
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(Eteelected  maror  ot  San  Francisco.) 

bitter  contest  in  Salt  Lake  City  along  the  old  and 
regrettable  line  of  cleavage  between  Mormons 
and  an ti- Mormons.  Mayor  Morris,  a  Mormon, 
was  defeated  for.  re  election  by  Mr.  Ezra  Thomp- 
son, of  the  American,  or  anti-Mormon,  party. 


In  the  San  Francisco  contest,  de- 
wina  In  San  Scribed  la  these  pages  last  month,  an 
Franeiaca.  (jyerwhelming  victory  was,  won  by 
Mayor  Schmitz,  the  Union  Labor  candidate,, 
who  was  thus  elected  for  a  third  term,  against 
Mr.  John  S.  Partridge,  the  fusion  candidate. 
The  San  Francisco  situation  is  one  that  is  not 
easily  understood  by  people  at  a  distance.  But 
it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  feel- 
ing of  unrest  and  protest  among  workingmen, 
which  gave  Mr,  Hearst  so  tremendous  a  vote  in 
New  York  City,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
clean  sweep  of  a  San  Francisco  ticket  that  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  masses  as  against  the 
classes.  Unfortunately,  Mayor  Schmitz  has 
shown  himself  a  very  different  sort  of  radical 
mayor  from  such  an  executive,  for  example,  as 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland. 

In  Maryland,  as  our  readers  will  re- 

^Si'itatyianS'  Dn^m^er,  the  contest  did  not  turn  upon 

candidates,  but  upon  a  question  of 

altering  the  franchise  arrangements  of  the  State. 


The  so-called  Poe  amendment  to  the  Constita- 
tion,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  disfranchise 
the  negro  voters,  was  decisively  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  about  20,000  votes.  This  was  Senator 
Gorman's  pet  measure,  and  its  chief  opponent  was 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  now  Secretary  of  the  N&vy. 

g^^  ^  In  Rhode  Island,  also,  although  there 
siatt  was  a  gubernatorial  election,  the  real 
f/wWwM.  jggyg  bcfore  the  people  was  the  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  present  antii]uated  constitU' 
tion  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  a  more 
equal  representation.  The  Republicans  bad  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  people  an  amendment  so  inadequate 
to  meet  the  real  needs  that  it  was  not  accepted 
by  a  sufficient  majority  to  give  it  eSect.  Gov. 
ernor  Utter,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  re- 
elected by  a  small  majority.  In  Virginia,  there 
was,  of  course,  the  expected  Democratic  victory, 
and  the  Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson  is  elected  gov- 
emoroverthe  Republican  candidate,  Judge.L.  L. 
Lewis.  But  the  plurality  was  only  20,000,  which 
would  plainly  indicate  some  growth  of  a  healthy 
opposition  in  a  State  where  political  capacity  is 
too  great  to  allow  permanently  a  one-party  situa' ' 
tion.  The  figlit  in  Kentucky  was  for  control  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  Democratic  majority  was 
about  15,000.  Much  local  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign was  due  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Black- 
burn was  making  a  fight  for  the  retention  of  his 
seat,  as  against  the  rivalry  of  Judge  Faynter. 


(Governor-eloct  of  Virgtala.) 
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Ballot  Hifari 


One  outcome  of  the  election  in  New 
York,  as  intimated  in  a  previous  para- . 
*"  ""*'  graph,  was  the  beginning  of  an  agita- 
tion for  reform  in  the  ballot  laws,  which  bide 
fair  to  extend  to  other  States.  The  difGculties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr,  Jerome  brought  oat  in  strong  relief  the 
enormous  disadvantages  under  which  all  inde- 
pendent candidates  labor  with  a  ballot  system 
which  was  adopted  in  its  present  form  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  straight 
party  voting.  It  may  fee  worth  while  to  remind 
onr  readers  that  when  the  Australian  ballot  was 
imported  into  this  country,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  encountered  bitter  opposition  from  the 
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political  machines  of  all  the  States.  After  the 
popular  demand  for  the  so-called  blanket  ballot 
bad  become  so  strong  that  its  adoption  could  no 
longer  be  prevented,  the  machine  politicians  re- 
sorted to  various  devices  by  which  it  might  be 
made  unpopular  and  ineffective,  if  not  actually 
contributory  to  machine  success.  The  scheme 
that  was  found  to  work  most  satisfactorily  from 
the  machine  point  of  view  in  moat  of  the  States 
was  the  so-called  Belgian  system  of  party  group- 
ing of  the  candidates'  names.  The  original 
Austi-alian  ballot,  as  adopted  in  Uassachusetts 
and  several  other  States,  groups  the  names  of 
the  candidates  alphabetically  under  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  requires  a  separate  mark 
opposite  the  name  of  each 
candidate,  thus  making  the 
splitting  of  a  ticket  an  oper- 
ation <]uiteas  easy  as 
straight  voting  and  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  the  vot- 
ing of  a  straight  ticket  by 
a  single  mark.  The  ballot 
law  under  which  New  York 
has  been  voting  for  many 
years, — and  in  its  main  fea- 
tures this  is  the  system  that 
prevails  in  tnost  of  the  States 
of  the  Union, — encourages 
the  voting  of  a  straight 
ticket  by  admitting  of  a 
simple  mark  in  the  circle 
under  a  party  emblem  to  in- 
dicate a  vote  for  each  and 
all  of  the  candidates  whose 
names  appear  in  that  col- 
umn. Independent  voting 
under  this  system  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  very  fact 
that  the  voter  is  made  to 
feel  that  the  validity  of  his 
ballot  is  imperiled  if  he  puts 
any  other  mark  upon  it  than 
the  mark  at  the  head  of 
the  party  circle. 


y  1^  This  was  strik- 
Spiit  ingly  shown  in 
"»*•"■  last  month's 
New  York  election,  when 
13,000  votes  were  cast  for 
Judge  Flammer,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  candi- 
dacy against  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome,  although  too 
late  for  his  name  to  be  taken 
from  the  ballot.  These  13,- 
000  voters  undoubtedly  de- 
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sired  Mr.  Jerome'^  election,  but  were  afraid  to 
put  a  mark  opposite  bis  name  lest  by  so  doing  tbey 
should  lose  their  votes  for  mayor  and  other  city 
officials.  Unnecessary  difficulties  and  pitfalls  in. 
herent  in  the  New  York  ballot  were  demon- 
strated so  conspicuously  in  the  recent  election 
that  all  the  organizations  of  the  metropolis  inter- 
ested in  ballot  reform  have  united  in  recommend- 
ing a  new  form  of  ballot  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  additional 
feature  of  the  party  emblem  to  be  printed  op- 
posite each  candidate's  name,  thus  retaining  an 
opportunity  for  the  illiterate  voter  to  identify 
candidates.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  voter's 
choice  shall  be  indicated  by  blacking  a  small, 
white  circle  opposite  each  name  rather  than  by 
marking  a  cross  on  a  white  background.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The 'main  principle 
of  the  proposed  New  York  ballot  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  ballot, — name- 
ly, the  requirement  that  a  mark  be  made  oppo- 
site every  candidate's  name.  In  the  election  of 
1904,  the  two  States  of  the  Union  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  split  tickets  were  voted  were 
Massachusetts  and  Minnesota,  each  of  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  elected  Democratic  governors 
while  giving  President  Roosevelt  normal  Repub- 
lican majorities.  In  both  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Australian  ballot  is  used  in  essen- 
tially its  original  form,  and  the  ease  with  which 
voters  of  these  States  may  split  their  tickets  un- 
der this  system  possibly  accounts,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  election  results  shown  one  year 
ago,  as  well  as  for  the  difference  this  year  in  the 
votes  in  Massachusetts  for  the  offices  of  govern- 
or and  lieutenant-governor. 

Th  /»  id  nt  '^^®^®  ^*^  ^®  ^^  doTlbt  of  the  friend- 
tuid  Hia  liness  of  the  South  toward  the  Presi- 
Poiieiea.  dent,  since  his  recent  visit  which 
extended  to  New  Orleans.  Everywhere  his 
frankness,  tact,  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
Southern  sentiment  and  conditions  were  fully 
appreciated.  Thus,  his  visit  to  New  Orleans  be- 
fore the  yellow-fever  scourge  was  wholly  abated 
was  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  public 
attention,  not  so  much  to  that  city's  misfortune 
as  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  means  em- 
ployed by  the  locality  and  by  the  Government 
were  limiting  the  epidemic,  and  were  providing 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Since  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
visited  and  spoken  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
Alaska  and  the  island  dependencies.  With  his 
firm  adhesion  to  his  announcement,  made  on 
election  night  of  last  year,  that  he  would  under 
no   circumstances   be  a  candidate   for  another 


term,  his  position  before  the  whole  country  ia 
almost  or  quite  without  precedent  in  its  strength 
and  influence.  He  has  only  to  stand  firmly  for 
the  policies  that  he  believes  to  be  necessary  and 
right  in  order  to  gain  an  almost  invincible  pop- 
ular support  for  those  measures  that  he  lays  be- 
fore Congress.  His  message  will  be  presented 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congressional  session  on 
December  4.  It  has  been  announced  that  this 
will  be  a  state  paper  of  unusual  length,  and 
that  it  will  present  the  President's  views  upon 
what  he  deems  to  be  the  subjects  of  greatest 
immediate  concern. 

^  *      ,,,      He  sees  clearly  that  this  is  a  period  of 

tha  AoenuBM  immense  industrial  activity  and  prog- 

of  Oommeree.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  recent  economic  changes 

are  having  widespread  and  profound  results.  He 
sees  that  the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  most  vital  thing  in  our  commercial 
life,  and  he  therefore  considers  that  the  better 
regulation  and  control  of  the  railroads  as  the 
chief  highways  of  commerce  has  become  far  more 
needful  than  ever  before.  The  railroad  men 
themselves  admit  that  there  are  grave  evils  to  be 
remedied.  They  profess,  however,  to  see  great 
danger  in  the  President's  desire  to  confer  upon 
a  governmental  body  the  right  to  substitute  pro- 
visionally a  reasonable  freight  rate  for  an  un- 
reasonable one.  No  one  regards  average  rail- 
road rates  in  this  country  as  exorbitant.  But 
there  is  much  that  must  be  remedied  before  dis- 
crimination ceases  and  the  railroads  are  run  in 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
shippers  and  patrons,  who  have  a  right  to  equal 
and  impartial  treatment. 

^^  ^  The  President  probably  believes  that 
Tariff  tariff  revision  and  railroad  regulation 
laauaa.  cannot  well  proceed  effectively  in  the 
same  session,  and  he  desires  to  have  the  railroad 
bill  enacted  and  out  of  the  way.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  well  aware  that  in  some  phases  the  tariff 
question  must  come  before  Congress.  He  will, 
for  example,  unquestionably  advocate  something 
approximating  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  also  hope  for  a  changed  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  toward  commercial  reciprocity 
with  other  countries.  And  doubtless  he  will 
not  deny  some  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
New  England,  who  ask  for  certain  specific 
changes  in  the  general  tariff  schedules.  In  one 
way  or  in  another  the  tariff  question  is  bound 
to  assert  itself.  It  will  come  up,  as  in  Massa- 
chiisetts,  on  practical  business  grounds  rather 
than  upon  old-fashioned  doctrines  and  theories. 
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Powerful  interestB  will  be  represent' 
toMvat  ed  at  Washington, — some  to  oppose 
"'■**'"''•"■  tariff  revlBion,  some  to  prevent  rail- 
way rei^alation,  and  some  to  obstruct  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  \t  these  interests  arrange  to  help 
one  another,  it  will  mean  hard  fighting.  Thus, 
almost  the  first  thing  that  CongresB  should  do 
when  it  gets  together  is  to  adopt  the  President's 
advice  and  get  rid  of  the  Statehood  controversy 
by  admitting  Olclahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as 
one  State,  and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  jointly 
as  another.  There  are  reasons  why  certain  rail- 
loads  in  combination  with  other  private  interests 
will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  consumma- 
tion. Since  they  cannot  now  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  four  States,  they  will  work  for  indefinite 
postponement.  They  have  enlisted  political  sup. 
port  for  their  project,  and  they  will  mislead 
many  people  who  do  not  know  the  facts.  Some 
of  the  same  lobby  influences  that  will  oppose 
thtise  parts  of  the  President's  programme  will 
combine  with  still  other  agencies  to  create  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Since 
the  American  people  have  committed  themselves 
to  this  enterprise,  the  President  wishes  to  have 
it  ezeciited  promptly.  The  advocates  of  com- 
peting routes  have  not  given  up  all  hope,  tor 
great  private  fortunes  bang  in  the  balance.  The 
railroad  influences  which  so  long  opposed  all  proj- 
ects for  an  isthmian  canal  are  not  eager  to  have 
the  Panama  waterway  completed  at  an  early  day . 
The  consulting  engineers  have  made  a  divided 
report.  Five  are  in  favor  of  a  canal  with  locks, 
to  be  completed  in  about  ten  years,  and  eight 
are  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal,  which  they  esti- 
mate wiu  require  fifteen  years.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  difference  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
mere  obstructionists.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
President  will  again  seek  support  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  his  Santo  Domingo  policy.  It  is  reported 
that  .Mr.  Boot  is  at  work,  in  his  broad,  construc^ 
ive  way,  on  our  relations  with  South  American 
countries;  and  in  any  controversies  that  may 
Beem  to  arise  between  the  adminiBtration  and 
the  Senate  the  country  can  hardly  go  very  far 
wrong  in  giving  its  support  to  the  President  and 
to  Mr.  Root. 

Following  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  gift 
fgacatlemi  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  General 
Mauimtnu.  Education  Board  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  American  colleges  comes  the  op 
ganizstion  of  the  Carnegie  Founiiation,  with  an 
endowment  worth  at  market  value  tLI<^00,000 
and  an  income  of  half  a  million.  Primarily,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  is  intended  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  workers  in  tlie  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   Ultimately,  however,  it  will  doubtless  have 


<PreBldeiit  of  the  UusBcbnuttS  IlutltQte  Of  Teclmolog?.) 

a  wider  scope,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  it  a 
charter  which  will  enable  him  to  use  its  ad- 
mirable board  for  the  management  of  his  future 

benefactions  to  university,  collegiate,  and  tech- 
nical education  in  America.  Eminent  educa- 
tors from  one  coast  to  the  other  make  up  the 
board.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  is  to  leave  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  be- 
come the  executive  head  of  this  new  organization. 
The  rules  which  this  board  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  must  lay  down  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  trusts  will  undoubtedly  operate  to 
raise  the  standard  of  college  effectiveness  in  the 
United  States.  These  new  educational  forces 
will  provide  tests  that  the  better  colleges  will 
welcome,  and  to  meet  which  the  poorer  ones  must 
strive  earnestly  on  penalty  of  losing  rank.  An 
article  elsewhere  in  this  number  describes  a  new 
effort  to  bring  the  university  life  of  Germany 
and  America  into  closer  relations.  A  professor- 
ship of  American  institutions  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  one  of  German  institutions  in 
Columbia  University  (New  York)  have  been  ar- 
ranged upon  a  most  remarkable  basis ;  and  this 
is  said  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
such  international  exchanges.  Truly,  it  will  be 
a  hopeful  day  when  the  Russian  Emperor  invites 
Dr.  Butler  to  visit  him  and  arrange  for  professor- 
ships of  American  institutions  in  the  leading 
universities  of  Russia. 
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.  .  ConBtitutional  Rueeia  emergea.  No 
Autecraog  matter  how  long  the  actual  formula- 
Suntudtrt.  jjQjj  jj£  ^  RuBBian  constitution  may  be 
delayed,  no  matter  how  much  violence  and  bow 
many  temporary  triumphs  of  reaction  there  may 
b©  before  a  repreBentative  government  ia  for- 
mally established  in  the  empire  of  the  Czars, 
one  thing  ia  certain, — autocracy  has  at  last 
surrendered.  Nicholas  IT.  ia  the  last  absolute 
Czar,  and,  if  the  Romanov  dynasty  survive, 
the  little  Czarevitch  Alexis,  even  if  he  succeed 
to  the  title  of  Czar  of  All  the  Russias,  will  be 
the  first  ruler  of  modern.  Occidental  Russia,  Six 
great  facts  stand  out  as  beacon-lighta  through 
the  fog  and  storm  of  violence,  suffering,  blood- 
shed, and  horror  which  have  been  enveloping 
Russia  for  months  past :  ( 1)  The  Czar  has  really 
abdicated  his  autocratic  power,  conceding  to  the 
people  almost  universal  siiSrage  and  a  fully 
representative  assembly,  (although  not  conatit- 


Tna  Muzhik  to  TBE  Czah;  "Now  I  am  awake  for  good. 
Wtydon't  you  awake?" 

From  the  AmittrdammtT  IAmBl«rdam). 

(The  emaller  pictDreBtthenpperriBht-bsnd  comer  makM 
the  Caar  say.  "  What.  1  thoaghtynu  were  aaleep?"  when  the 
mnzhlk  eallB,  "LittlB  Father."  It  was  reprodoood  from  the 
AJiMtrOanaatT,  Id  this  Retiiw  tor  March  last.) 


uent,)  with  a  responsible  cabinet,  headed  by 
Count  Witte ;  (2)  amnesty  has  been  granted  to 
the  greater  number  of  political  prisoners  throngh- 
out  the  empire  ;  (3)  the  censorship  of  the  press 
haa  been  completely  abolished  ;  (4)  Pobyedono- 
stzev,  Trepov,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  Vladimir, 
Alexander,  Alexis,  and  Michael  have  resigned. 
thus  removing  the  very  last  of  the  hated  reac- 
tionary influences  around  the  Emperor;  (5)  Fin- 
land has  had  her  constitutional  rights  fully  re- 
stored; and  <6)  most  of  the  obnoxious  prefects, 
governors,  and  police  officials  throughout  the 
provinces  have  been  removed,  and  vast  sections 
of  the  state  lands  are  in  process  of  actual  allot- 
ment to  starving  peasants  on  such  terms  as 
amount  virtually  to  a  free  gift.  The  great  ques- 
tions which  remain  to  be  settled  are  those  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Poles.  November  was  a  month  of 
tremendous  significance  for  Russia. 

rn  Hu         Ab  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  bil- 

jfofrna  ter  struggle  between  the  forces  of  re- 
■■  action  and  liberalism,  and  after  weeks 
of  earnest  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Count  Witte, 
CzarNicholas(onOctober30, — the  17th,  Russian 
style)  signed  the  historic  document  terminating 
three  centuries  of  Russian  autocracy  and  grant- 
ing real  liberty  to  one-tenth  of  the  human  race. 
The  troubles  and  agitation  in  the  cities  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Czar  declared,  "  fill  our  heart  with  ex- 
cessive pain  and  Borrow."  The  ukase  then  con- 
tinues in  these  words  : 

The  bappineSB  of  the  Buxsian  sovereign  is  indis- 
solnblf  bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
aud  the  sorrow  of  the  people  is  the  sorrow  ot  the  sover- 
eign. From  the  prexeiit  agitation  may  arise  great 
national  disorganiEatlon  and  a  menace  to  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  our  empire.  The  supreme  duty  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  sovereign  mi^Iou  requires  us  to  efface 
ourselves,  and  with  alt  our  reason  ^nd  all  onr  power  to 
hasten  the  cesaaClou  of  the  troubles  so  dangerous  to  the 
state. 

Having  directed  the  different  authorities  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  open  manifestations  of  disorder,  ex- 
cesses, and  violence,  and  to  protect  our  peaceable  sul>- 
jects,  who  are  anxious  for  the  quiet  accomplishment  of 
the  duty  which  lies  upon  us  all,  we  have  rect^niied 
that,  In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  general 
measures  for  the  pacidcation  of  the  public  life.  It  is  in- 
dispeuHsble  to  coordinate  and  unify  the  powers  of  the 
central  government.  We,  therefore,  direct  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  our  inflexible  will  in  the  following 

Tbe  government  is  to  abstain  from  any  Interference 
in  tbe  elections  to  the  Dnma,  and  to  keep  iu  view  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  realisation  o(  the  ukase  ot  Decem- 
ber 3S,  1904,  it  must  maint^tt  tbe  prestige  of  the  Dnms 
and  confldence  in  Its  tabors,  and  not  resist  its  decisions 
so  long  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  historic 
greatness  of  Russia.  One  most  identify  one's  self  with 
the  ideas  of  the  great  majority  of  society,  not  with  the 
echoes  of  noisy  groups  and  tactions,  too  often  unstabla 
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I,  aa  published  later,  included 


It  is  eepecUlly  Important  to  Mcnn  a  i«form  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  on  an  electoral  principle.  We 
believe  that  in  the  exerclae  of  the  execatiTe  power  the 
following  principles  should  be  embodied : 

1.  StratghtforwaTdneu  and  sincerity  In  the  oon- 
flrmatlon  o(  civU  liberty  and  In  providlag  guarantees 
for  its  maintenance. 

8.  A  tendency  toward  the  abolition  of  Bxclusfve  laws. 

S.  The  coordination  of  the  activity  of  all  the  organs 
of  government. 

4.  The  avoidance  of  repressive  measures  in  respect  to 
prooeedlngB  which  do  not  openly  menace  society  or  tbe 
state. 

5.  The  reristance  to  acts  which  manifestly  threaten 
society  or  the  state,  snch  re^stance  being  based  npon 
the  law  and  on  moral  onlty  with  the  reasonable 
majority  of  society.  Coufideuce  most  be  placed  In  the 
political  tact  of  Russian  society.  It  Is  Impossible  that 
that  society  should  desire  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
would  threaten,  in  addition  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife,  the  dlBmemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  official 
the  following  : 

1.  To  grant  the  population  the  Immutable  tounda- 
tdons  Of  civic  liberty,  based  on  real  inviolability  of  the 
person  and  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  union,  and 
oasodation. 

3.  Without  deferring  the  elections  to  the  state  Dnma 
already  ordered,  to  call  to  participation  In  the  Duma,  so 
tar  as  is  possible  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
before  the  Dnma  is  to  assemble,  those  classes  of  the 
population  now  completely  deprived  of  electoral  rights, 
leaving  the  ultimate  development  of  the  principle  of 
the  electoral  right  in  general  to  the  newly  established, 
l^islatlve  order  of  thtnfts. 

8.  To  establish  It  as  an  immutable  rule  that  no  law 
con  come  Into  force  without  the  approval  of  the  state 
Dama,  and  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  elected  of 
the  people  to  exercise  a  real  participation  In  the  super- 
vision of  the  legality  oF  the  acts  of  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  OS. 

We  appeal  to  all  faithful  sons  of  Rnssia  to  remember 
tbeir  duty  toward  the  Fatherland,  and  to  old  in  brlng- 
ins  to  an  end  these  unprecedented  troubles,  and  to  ap- 
ply all  their  forces  In  cooperation  with  us  to  the  res- 
toration of  calm  and  peace  upon  onr  natal  soil. 

It  was  a  most  dramatic  moment, 
Abdieatumnf  pregnant  with  tremendous  import  for 
ttnAutocnt.  140,000,000  people,  when,  at  Peter- 
hof,  the  Czar  affixed  his  aignature  to  this  virtual 
abdication  of  aatocratic  power.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
lon, Toany  of  whose  excellent  descriptive  articles 
OQ  Rassian  stibjects  have  appeared  in  these  pages, 
describes  the  historic  moment  so  graphically  in 
his  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  that  we 
reprint  his  words  here.  While  all  Russia  was 
up  in  revolution, — m&rchiug,  shouting,  bomb- 
throwing,  and  demonstrating, — Count  Witte  was 
having  a  last  pathetic  interview  with  the  Russian 
autocrat     Dr.  Dillon's  words  follow  : 


le  wu  one  of  the  most  coidtoll}'  hated  of  Rosaf  an  officials 
■iDd  his  removal  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  revoln- 
tlonists.    He  was  also  uststant  minister  of  the  interior.) 


side,  now  from  that,  wavering,  waiting,  actuated  bj- 
good  intentions  which  conld  not  get  Incarnated  In  use- 
ful acts.  For  nights,  like  Conut  Wltte,  he  had  not 
slept.  Men  like  Count  Ignatfev  assured  blm  that  force 
was  the  sole  efficacious  remedy,  but  they  themselves  re- 
coiled from  employing  it.  Count  Witte,  on  the  other 
band,  had  besought  him  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Rassian  people  had  attained  man's  estate,  outgrown 
their  political  short  clothes,  and  wanted  the  virile  toga. 
He  added,  it  Is  said,  that  no  longer  days  or  hours,  but 
the  very  minutes,  were  precious,  and  that  lost  oppor- 
tunities could  never  be  recalled.  And  at  last  a  decision 
was  come  to.  .  .  .  Hie  Majesty's  flnal  remarkstoCount 
Witte  deserve,  it  Is  said,  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  ' 
gold  OB  a  maxim  for  the  gnidance  of  kings.  The  tenor 
of  his  remarks  was  that  he  hod  never  valued  autocratic 
rights  for  aught  but  the  weal  of  his  subjects,  nor  ever 
wittingly  exercised  them  for  any  other  purpose.  He 
had  upheld  them  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  demanded  this,  and  he  now  laid  a  por- 
tion of  them  aside  because  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russian  uatloD, 
and,  withont  further  words,  without  changing  color  or 
altering  his  mien,  the  Emperor  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  took  np  a  pen,  wrote  the  word  "Nikolai,"  and 
thenceforth  ceased  to  be  antocrat.  Russia  became  a 
constitutional  realm,  110,000,000  slaves  were  henceforth 
their  owu  masters.    In  the  neighboring  room  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  suite,  losing  their  self-control,  burst  into 
tears.  Count  Witte  issued  forth  from  the  apartment 
with  moist  cheeks,  but  Czar  Nicholas  II.  walked  calmly 
and  naturally,  with  perfect  dignity  and  composure,  as 
though  he  had  been  signing  nothing  more  significant 
than  the  nomination  of  a  senator. 

Despite  the  concessions  in  this  mem- 
Manifesto  orable  document,  and  the  joy  with 
Was  Reoeiued.  ^hi^h  it  was  received  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  empire,  the  revolutionaries  and 
many  of  the  Liberals  expressed  open  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust  with  the  half-hearted  recog- 
nition of  their  demands.  The  Czar,  they  aver, 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  the  people  wanted, 
and  has  simply  waked  up  to  a  realization  of  his 
people's  needs  when  the  whole  country,  thrown 
into  revolt,  forced  him  to  do  so.  The  programme 
of  the  League  of  Leagues  (or  Union  of  Unions, 
as  it  is  sometimes  known),  which  consists  of  a 
union  of  all  the  reform  elements  and  the  Liber- 
als of  the  empire,  including  the  professional  men, 
has  been  adhered  to  consistently  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution presented  to  Count  Witte,  first,  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  manifesto,  and  a  number 
of  times  since,  in  these  words  : 

We  demand  universal  suffrage  for  all,  regardless  of 
station,  sex,  or  belief. 

At  the  same  time,  we  demand  the  consummation  of 
civic  rights,  amnesty,  and  the  abolition  of  punishment 
by  death. 

We  furthermore  declare  that  we  will  continue  the 
democratic  propaganda  until  our  objects  are  attained 
and  a  constitutional  assembly  has  begun  its  work. 

The  reformers,  also,  using  the  editors  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  as  their  mouthpiece,  had  for 
months  been  demanding  the  removal  of  General 
Trepov,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  and  assistant 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  hated  for  his 
stern  policy  of  oppression,  and  accused  of  send- 
ing agents  provocateurs  throughout  the  country  to 
incite  violence  and  create  a  condition  of  anarchy, 
so  as  to  compel  the  Czar  to  resume  the  policy  of 
repression  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cossacks  from 
the  police  department ;  the  creation  of  a  national 
militia  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  ;  the  abolition  of  the  noto- 
rious ''  Third  Section  "  of  the  secret  police  ;  the 
repeal  of  martial  law  ;  autonomy  for  Finland 
and  Poland  ;  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  ;  such  changes  in  the  law  of  land  tenure 
as  would  ameliorate  the  hard  condition  of  the 
peasants  and  prevent  an  agrarian  uprising  ;  and, 
finally,  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  zemstvo 
congress  as  an  advisory  board  pending  the  actual 
operation  of  reform  measures.  For  the  reforms 
already  granted  they  demanded  sufficient  guar- 
antees.- 


The   Liberals  bitterly   criticise    the 
of  tilt      manifesto  for  what  it  did  not  grant. 
Ubemta.     j^  ^j^^  gj^^  place,  it  Contained  no  au- 
thorization to  the  courts  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 


corpus,  which  is  the  only  efficient  method  of 
suring  in  practice  that  inviolability  of  person 
which  the  Czar  somewhat  vaguely  promises  in 
the  rescript.  In  the  second  place,  the  manifesto 
did  not  actually  empower  the  National  Assembly 
to  frame  a  constitution,  and,  in  Count  Witters 
commentary,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  imperial  domain  should 
not  be  subject  in  any  way  to  the  authority  of 
the  Duma.  In  the  third  place,  the  manifesto  left 
hazy  and  unsettled  the  questions  of  the  suffrage 
and  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 
It  did,  however,  grant  the  pfrimary  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  (which, 
of  course,  includes  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  to  hold  public  and  private  meetings) ;  and 
it  did  constitute  the  coming  Duma  a  law-making 
instead  of  a  purely  consulting  body,  since,  instead 
of  the  <<  unchangeable  rule  "  of  the  Czar,  hence- 
forth <<  no  law  shall  be  enforceable  without  the 
approval  of  the  state  Duma."  Within  ten  days 
after  the  issue  of  this  manifesto,  a  supplementary 
ukase  had  given  the  desired  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  ;  Count  Witte  had  agreed  that  the 
delegates  from  all  cities  and  towns  to  the  Duma 
should  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  (doing 
away  with  all  but  one  set  of  intermediate  elect- 
ors for  the  peasants) ;  Procurator  Pobyedono- 
stzev,  General  Trepov,  Ministers  Khilkov  of  rail- 
roads and  Schwannebach  of  agriculture,  and 
several  grand  dukes  had  resigned  ;  and  the  new 
head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Prince  Alexis  Obolen- 
ski  (no  relative  of  the  former  governor  of  Fin- 
land, Prince  John  Obolenski)  had  announced  his 
<' unalterable  determination  to  enforce  discipline 
on  all  ecclesiastics,  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  down." 

/»  ^^ll^"A''  I  W^'ith  the  whole  empire  aflame  with 

Constitutional  .     .  ^7-1     t  1  -nr 

Rights      revolt  from  Vladivostok  to  Warsaw. 
Restored,     ^-^.j^  ^j^^  former  city  all  but  destroyed 

by  the  torch  of  .rebellion  and  General  Linevich^s 
army  honeycombed  with  sedition,  with  Poland 
torn  by  industrial  war,  with  the  navy  and  army 
in  open  insurrection  at  Kronstadt  and  the  rattle 
of  their  musketry  distinctly  heard  at  the  Czar's 
palace  at  Peterhof,  with  the  agrarian  uprising 
already  begun  on  the  great  central  plains,  with 
the  Caucasus  region  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and 
the  industries  of  the  entire  empire  paralyzed  by 
such  a  gigantic  industrial  and  labor  strike  as 
has  perhaps  never  been  seen  before  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  Finns  realized  their  su- 
preme   opportunity.     Seizing    all    government 
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buildings  and  military  posts  throughout  the 
province,  they  drove  out  the  obnoxious  Musco- 
vite officials.  So  thorough,  moreover,  and  so 
well  timed  was  their  work  that  the  local  Russian 
administration  was  powerless.  The  governor, 
Prince  John  Obolenski,  submitted  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Finnish  patriots,  and  at  once  dispatched 
by  gunboat  to  St.  Petersburg  their  request  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitutional 
rights  of  Finland,  which  every  successive  Czar 
since  1809  (when  the  province  passed  from  Swe- 
den to  Russia)  had  sworn  to  observe.  The 
Czar's  reply  was  a  prompt  and  complete  acces- 
sion to  their  demands.  In  a  manifesto  abolish- 
ing the  secretary  of  state  for  Finland  and  sum- 
moning the  Finnish  Senate,  which  has  not  met 
for  the  past  six  years,  the  Emperor  said  : 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  II.,  etc.,  command 
the  opening  at  Helsingfors,  December  20,  of  an  extraor- 
dinary Diet  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

First.— The  proposals  for  the  budget  of  1906-07,  pro- 
visional taxes,  and  a  loan  for  railway  construction. 

Second.— A  bill  providing,  by  a  new  fundamental 
law,  a  pRrliament  for  Finland  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  with  the  establishment  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  authorities  to  the  nation's  deputies. 

Third. — ^Bills  granting  liberty  of  the  press,  of  meet- 
ing, and  of  unions. 

Nicholas. 

In  a  subsequent  manifesto,  all  the  vexatious 
Russifying  regulations  are  swept  from  Finland 
in  the  following  words  : 

Having  examined  the  petition  of  January  18,  1904, 
we  have  ordered  the  elaboration  of  bills  reforming  the 
fundamental  laws  for  submission  to  the  deputies  of  the 
nation,  and  we  order  the  abrogation  of  the  manifesto  of 
February  15, 1899 ;  the  ukase  of  April  15,  1903,  concern- 
ing measures  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
tranquillity;  the  imperial  ukase  of  November  23, 1903, 
according  exceptional  rights  to  the  gendarmerie  in  the 
grand  duchy;  Article  12  of  the  ukase  of  July  18, 1902,  on 
Finnish  legislation;  the  ukase  of  September  21, 1902,  on 
the  reform  of  the  Senate  and  the  extension  of  powers  of 
governors ;  the  ukase  of  April  8,  1903,  on  instructions 
for  the  governor-general  and  the  assistant  governor  of 
Finland;  the  law  of  July  25,  1901,  on  military  service  ; 
the  ukase  of  August  18,  1902,  on  the  duties  of  civic 
officials  in  Finland ;  the  ukase  of  August  27,  1902,  on 
the  resignation  of  administrative  officials  and  judicial 
responsibility  for  offenses  and  crimes  of  officials,  and 
the  ukase  of  July  15, 1900,  on  meetings. 

We  further  order  the  Senate  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  revision  of  the  other  regulations  enumerated 
in  the  petition,  and  we  order  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  censorship. 

The  Senate  should  prepare  bills  granting  liberty  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  meeting,  and  of  union ;  a  national 
assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  Diet  may  discuss  them. 

We  trust  that  the  measures  enumerated,  being  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  benefit  Finland,  will  strengthen  the 
ties  uniting  the  Finnish  nation  to  its  sovereign. 


Will  Pol  d  ^^^  correct  attitude  of  the  Poles  to- 
G§t        ward  Russia  in  her  hour  of  trial, — 

Autonomy  ?  correct  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
moral  and  of  political  expediency, — has  beeii 
more  than  once  pointed  out  in  these  pages. 
While  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  violence 
and  disorder  attending  the  industrial  strikes  in 
that  part  of  the  old  Polish  commonwealth  which 
fell  to  Russia  at  the  partition,  this  has  not  been 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Poland  is  the  busiest  and  most 
prosperous  commercial  and  industrial  section 
of  the  empire.  Strikes  have  been  chronic  in 
Warsaw,  L6dz,  and  other  of  the  Polish  cities 
for  the  past  year,  but  they  have  been  economic 
in  character  and  not  political.  The  reforms 
made  possible  by  the  ukase  of  October  30  and 
the  restoration  of  full  constitutional  rights  to 
Finland  had  convinced  the  Polish  leaders,  who 
had  learned  caution  by  the  terrible  lessons 
taught  in  their  bloody  failures  of  1831  and  1863, 
that  while  an  armed  uprising  would  be  madness, 
the  present  was  their  opportunity,  also,  to  ask  for 
autonomy.  A  delegation,  consisting  of  twenty 
men  bearing  names  famous  in  Polish  history, 
journeyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  petitioned  the  Czar,  through  Count 
Witte,  for  full  autonomy,  with  a  Polish  Diet  at 
Warsaw.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
mier, the  Czar,  it  was  announced,  had  decided  to 
concede  to  Poland  the  same  privileges  of  local  self- 
government  which  had  been  granted  to  Finland. 

A  Warning  ^^  ^^^®  generous  determination,  the 
to  the  Czar  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
Poles.  reform  element,  since  most  of  the 
zemstvoists  and  all  the  Russian  proletariat,  in- 
cluding the  Social  Democrats,  have  already  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  Polish  autonomy. 
No  disorder  or  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Poland 
for  a  week, — nothing  worse  than  orderly  pa- 
rades of  the  populace,  with  priests  at  their  head, 
bearing  the  Polish  flag.  Nevertheless,  within 
forty  eight  hours  after  the  announcement  of  the 
intention  to  grant  autonomy,  martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  "provinces  of 
the  Vistula,"  several  prominent  editors  of  War- 
saw had  been  arrested,  and,  in  a  long  ofiBcial 
communication,  the  Poles  were  warned  that  they 
were  not  to  participate  in  the  promised  reforms, 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  restoring  the 
ancient  kingdom.  Recalling  the  imperial  ukases 
of  December  25,  1904,  and  of  October  30  last, 
by  which  '*  the  Poles  were  fully  recognized  as 
free  citizens,  thereby  obtaining  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  capacity  for  participating 
in  a  great  creative  work,"  the  rescript  (dated 
November  13)  says  : 
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The  goverDment  will  cot  Mleiato  attacks  on  the  In- 
t^pltjr  of  the  empire.  The  plans  and  acU  of  the  tasur- 
reodonarlee  force  it  to  declare  in  a  decisive  manner  that, 
as  long  as  the  troubles  In  the  Vistola  districts  continue, 
and  as  long  as  that  part  of  the  population  which  ad- 
heres to  political  agitators  contlnnes  its  present  away 
over  the  country,  theee  districts  will  receive  none  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  manifestoesof  August  ISand 
October  80, 1906.  There  could,  obviously, !»  no  question 
of  realizing  their  pacific  principles  in  acountry  in  rerolt. 
For  the  restoration  of  order,  all  the  districts  of  the 
Vistula  are  temporarily  declared  to  be  In  a  state  of  war. 

The  future  of  the  Polish  people  thus  depends  upon 
themselves.  The  government,  which  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  national  rights 
of  the  Polish  people  as  extended  by  recent  legislative 
acts,  expects  the  nation  to  recover  from  the  political  in- 
toxication which  has  overcome  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
the  population  of  which  has  become  a  prey  to  agitators, 
and  at  the  same  time  nams  the  people  against  entering 
on  a  dangerous  path,  which,  unfortunately,  they  would 
not  be  treading  for  the  first  time. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  detenuina- 
Kaiur  tion  ot  the  Czar  to  gr&nt  autonomy  is 
"••^""•'generally  attributed  in  Europe  (in-, 
deed.  Count  Witte  openly  avowed  it  to  the  Pol- 
ish delegation)  to  the  German  Kaiser,  who,  not 
being  willing  to  grant  anything  in  the  shape  of 
an  autonomouB  rigime  to  hiB  own  Poles,  would 
regard  with  apprehension  any  example  of  local 
Bel f' government  afforded  to  Posen  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  autonomy  in  Warsaw.  Ceitain  myste- 
rious movements  of  large  bodies  of  German 
troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Russian 
border  and  the  concentration  of  Austrian  forces 
in  Galicia  had  led  to  the  rumor  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  revolution  in  Poland,  Germany  and  Austria 
would  assist  Russia  in  suppressing  it.  The  for- 
eign ofGces  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  ofGcially  de- 
nied any  such  intention.  It  is  felt  throughout 
Poland,  however,  that  autonomy  would  actually 
have  been  granted  had  it  not  been  for  the  dread 
of  German  intervention.  As  soon  aa  it  was 
known  throughout  the  empire  that  martial  law 
had  been  declared  throughout  Poland,  the  united 
radical  bodies  ordered  another  general  strike  as 
a  j>rotest  against  this  oppression  of  the  Poles, 
and  against  the  condemnation  to  death  of  the 
Eroustadt  mutineers.  The  Polish  liberation 
movement,  they  declare,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Russia's  fight  for  freedom.  If  the  Poles,  how- 
ever, can  only  possess  their  souls  in  patience 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Duma,  in  January,  it 
looks  as  though  they  would  receive  the  self- 
government  they  desire,  since  all  the  Russian 
"intellectuals,"  the  Jews,  the  Finns,  and  their 
own  members  would  favor  it,  and  the  peasant 
delegates  would  not  oppose  it.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  future  of  Poland  had  distinctly 
brightened. 


A  stem  and  relentless  fanatic,  cast  in 
the  mold  of  the  Inquisitors,  an  ab- 
Bolutiat  of  unbending  character,  and 
the  evil  genius  which  has  blocked  every  attempt 
within  half  a  century  to  make  Russia  constita- 
tional,  was  removed  with  the  resignation  of  Con- 
stantino Petrovitch  Pobyedonostzev,  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  representative  of  the  civil 
arm  in  the  Russian  Church.  The  late  procurator 
has  been  the  evil  genius  of  three  Czars, — Alex- 
ander II.,  Alexander  III.,  and  Nicholas  II.  It  is 
stated,  on  authority  that  has  not  yet  been  re- 
pudiated, that  Alexander  II.  had  actually  signed 


(Late  Procnrator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who  has  reslgiied.) 

a  rescript  granting  a  constitution,  which  was  to 
have  been  published  on  March  14,  1881.  The 
day  before  this  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  fact 
that  the  rescript  was  never  actually  published 
was  due  to  Pobyedonostzev.  During  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  stem,  unrelenting  hand 
of  the  late  procurator  can  be  traced  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  Jews,  the  Polish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  unfortunate  Stundists.  The  noto- 
rious law  of  May,  1882,  which  placed  the  Russian 
Jews  outside  the  pale  of  modem  civilization, 
was  the  work  of  Pobyedonostzev,  who  waa  re- 
ported to  have  said  that,  under  the  operation  of 
this  measure,  "  a  third  of  the  Jews  will  be  con- 
verted, a  third  will  emigrate,  and  the  reoiaining 
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third  will  die  of  hunger."  All  through  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Nicholas  II.,  up  to  the  present, 
the  relentless  will  of  this  man  has  stood  between 
the  autocrat  and  such  reforms  as  might  have 
kept  off  the  present  revolution.  With  his  resig- 
nation, the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  stirs  into 
new  life.  His  successor,  Prince  Alexis  Obolenski, 
is  a  man  of  humane  and  progressive  ideas. 

-.  It  is  certainly  to  the  everlasting  honor 

Maasaeret  of  the  Jew  that  the  Russian  bureau- 
of  J9WS.  cracy  hates  him.  The  Jew  is  never  a 
good  basis  for  despotism,  and  he  is  generally  too 
intelligent  and  industrious  to  be  genuinely  loyal 
to  an  autocracy.  During  the  past  half-year  the 
most  brutal  and  sanguinary  attacks  upon  Jews 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  Rus- 
sia. In  recent  outrages,  since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  Jews 
lost  their  lives  and  more  than  100,000  were 
wounded.  Since  January  1,  last,  more  than  100.- 
000  Russian  Hebrews  have  been  murdered.  In 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  entire  empire, 
the  rough  element  bums  and  pillages  Jewish 
property  and  commits  the  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, the  worst  massacres  occurring  in  Odessa, 
Kishinev,  and  Kharkov.  Even  some  of  the  re- 
actionary journals  admit  that  much  of  this  out- 
rage has  been  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  police, 
troops,  and  railway  officials,  who  even  confess 
that  they  have  received  orders  to  kill  the  Jews. 
In  a  *^  Leading  Article "  this  month,  on  the 
<<  Black  Hundred,"  a  notorious  organization  of 
the  Russian  Hooligans,  the  almost  anarchic  con- 
dition of  every  section  of  the  empire  is  vividly 
set  forth.  The  idea  of  discreditfng  reforms  by 
inciting  violence  upon  their  promulgation,  and 
thereby  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  sovereign 
and  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  reforms,  is  an 
old  trick  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  It  has  been 
used  effectively  many  times  in  the  past  and  has  been 
very  largely  instnimental  in  preventing  the  repeal 
of  the  brutal  laws  against  the  Jews.  Much  sympa- 
thy has  beenmanif  ested  throughout  the  world  with 
the  suffering  Hebrews,  and  in  this  country  and 
England  large  sums  of  money  have  been  donated 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  misery,  not  only  by 
wealthy  Hebrews,  but  by  Christians  as  well. 
Count  Witte  is  known  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Jews,  and  has  already  dis- 
missed a  number  of  provincial  governors  who  are 
charged  with  being  responsible  for  the  massacres. 
All  Russian  statesmen,  he  recently  declared, 
now  agree  that  Jewish  disabilities  must  cease. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  massacres  go  on,  and  the 
Jews  have  organized  into  <<the  Defense,"  an  or- 
ganization already  embracing  most  of  the  He- 
brews who  remain  in  the  empire. 


*^^^  Autocracy  is  dying  too  slowly  for  the 
Witt9  Russian  radicals,  and  all  the  extreme 
Siweeed  ?  parties  have,  apparently,  combined-  to 
demand  more  sweeping  changes  than  are 
possible  at  once.  It  is  significant  of  the 
prospect  for  better  things  that,  while  Count 
Witte  has  the  opposition  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
reactionaries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the  radi- 
cal revolutionaries  of  Odessa,  he  has  the  earnest 
support  of  the  Progressive  party,  with  its  center 
at  Moscow,  and  particularly  of  the  zemstvoists. 
At  the  great  zemstvo  congress  which  began  its 
sessions  in  the  <<  mother  of  Russian  cities,'^  on 
November  19,  there  was  a  great  stiniggle  to 
unite  all  the  liberal  and  moderate  elements  of 
the  empire  with  the  workingmen^s  organiza- 
tions to  support  the  Premier.  As  this  issue 
of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  struggle  is 
still  in  progress.  The  Premier  has  not  been 
successful  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
Liberal  cabinet  as  yet,  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  reformers  declining  to  accept 
portfolios.  He  has,  however,  persuaded  Ivan 
Shipov,  formerly  his  assistant  to  the  ministry 
of  finance  and  his  associate  at  Portsmouth,  to 
be  finance  minister  ;  Mr.  Kutler,  to  be  minister 
of  agriculture ;  Mr.  Timiriazev,  to  be  minis- 
ter of  commerce  ;  Dr.  Nemechaiev,  to  be  min- 
ister of  communications  (succeeding  Prince 
Khilkov) ;  and  Count  John  Tolstoi  (no  relative 
of  the  great  author),  to  be  minister  of  education. 
Count  Lamsdorf,  the  present  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Manukhin,  the  present  minister 
of  justice,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Lib- 
eral movement,  will  retain  their  posts.  This 
leaves  only  the  very  important  post  of  minister 
of  the  interior  to.  be  filled,  an  office  Witte  him- 
self has  been  managing  since  his  accession.  It 
is  a  tremendous  task  which  faces  the  Premier, 
that  of  transforming  Russia  from  a  medieval  and 
Asiatic  to  a  modem  and  European  state.  He 
has  the  prayers  of  all  Europe  and  America  for 
an  abundant  success. 

The  Pnmhr'B  ^*  ^*®  ^®®^  Witte's  misfortune,  how 
Tremendous  ever,  to  please  neither  radicals  nor  re- 
'"*  actionaries.  In  this  fact,  probably,  is 
his  best  title  to  the  commendation  of  history  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  people,  however, 
anything  the  government  does  is  likely  to  be 
condemned,  and,  despite  the  great  value  of 
Witte's  services,  his  resignation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  not  an  impossibility.  He  has  displeased 
the  working  classes  by  counseling  moderation. 
Replying  to  his  proclamation  to  his  <<  Brother 
Workmen,"  advising  them  to  cease  disturbances, 
<*  since  all  that  is  possible  will  be  done  for  them 
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if  they  only  have  patience,"  the  proletariat  re- 
pudiates the  fraternal  relation  with  one  whom 
they  call  "  the  Emperor's  favorite."  The  work- 
ingmen  further  declare  : 

Count  Witte  reveals  the  benevolent  inteutioiiBol  the 
Emperor  toward  the  working  classes.  The  council  re- 
inindH  the  proletarlSit  of  Bloodjf  Sunda}'.  Connt  Witte 
begs  QB  to  give  the  government  time,  and  promises  to  do 
all  possible  for  the  workmen.  The  council  knows 
Count  Witte  has  already  found  time  to  give  Poland 
Into  the  hands  of  the  military  executionem.  The  council 
does  not  doubt  Count  Witt«  will  do  all  that  ia  possible 
to  strangle  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  Count  Wltt« 
calls  himself  a  man  who  is  benavalent  toward  us  and 
wishes  our  good.  The  council  declarcH  the  working 
classes  have  no  need  of  the  beaevolence  of  a  court 
favorite,  but  demand  apopulargovernment  on  the  baste 
of  sniversal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  is  much  the  same, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  Liberal : 

Of  all  the  reforms  promised  in  the  manifesto  of 
October  90  only  one  has  been  realiECd,— namely,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press, — and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  government.  The  pnpera  are  appearing 
wiUiout  censorship,  but  all  the  editors  have  been  in- 
dicted.   We  consider  that  our  attitude'  of  skepticism 


(A  map,  printed  by  the  Pan-Slavlst  Moscow  Vyednmotti,  to 
show  how  little  would  remsiin  to  the  empire  If  all  the  sab- 
Ject  peoples  were  Blven  autonomy— "which  wonld  inevit- 
ably mean  eventaal  Beparation  and  the  bieak-ap  of  the 


has  been  fully  j  ostifled  by  events,  and  Uils  skepticism 
explains  the  seemingly  uncompromising  character  of 
our  demands  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  impossible,  and  do 
not  expect  the  instant  realization  of  these  demands, 
and  if  we  could  tmst  the  government  we  should  not 
even  press  them  at  this  juncture,  bub,  unfortunately, 
our  bureaucratic  government  Is  like  an  insolvent 
debtor,  with  whom  no  transaction  is  possible  except 
for  cash  down.  We  insist  that  the  government  should 
pledge  itself  at  once  to  what  will  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  Russia's  evolution  In  the  fntnre,  because  we 
have  no  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  Connt  Witte's 
liberal  policy. 

The  task  before  the  new  government 
a/Dtia^ng  is  Certainly  arduous,  for  it  is  well- 
Heformi.  njgh  impossible  to  remodel  in  a  twin- 
kling the  entire  social  and  political  framework 
of  the  nation,  including  the  penal  code.  The 
people,  however,  seemed  to  be  ezaspterated  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  government  announcement 
that,  "  pending  the  complete  development  of  the 
change,  the  old  laws  must  remain  in  force."  It 
is  against  these  "  old  laws  "  that  the  people  have 
risen,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  once  abandon 
the  weapons  which  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  these  "old  laws,"  the  "old  laws"  will  re- 
main in  force  for  another  indefinite  period.  The 
development  of  the  situation  up  to  November  20 
had  made  the  outlook  rather  gloomy,  leaving, 
according  to  the  best  -  informed  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, but  two  alternatives  to  the  Czar  ;  (1)  a 
constitutional  monarchy  differing  little  from  a 
republic,  or  (2)  a  military  dictatorship  accompa- 
nied by  a  reign  of  terror.  So  far,  it  has  been  a 
revolution  by  strike,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  organized  labor  of  the 
empire  allied  with  the  "  intellectuals  "  in  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Unions.  The  great,  patient 
Russian  people,  without  political  organization, 
military  power,  or  financial  resources,  has  put 
its  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  quietly 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  of  the  ground  it  has 
conquered.  It  will  insist  upon  political  liberty 
in  full  measure,  even  though  in  the  secnring 
of  it  the  vast,  heterogeneous  Muscovite  empire 
should  break  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 

While  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
NormtaioHt  violent  upheaval,  Norway  completes 
Eieat  aKing.  j^^j.  governmental  overturn  in  a  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  entirely  orderly  manner. 
On  November  12  and  13,  the  Norwegian  people, 
by  a  vote  of  259,563  to  69,264,  chose  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  King.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  republic  recorded  only  some  33,000 
votes.  Several  days  after  the  election,  the 
Storthing  formally  elected  Prince  Charles,  and, 
on  November  25,  the  new  King  and  his  Queen 
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formally  entered  Chrieti- 
ania.  Ad  intimate  view  of 
the  new  monarch,  by  one 
who  was  a  boyhood  com- 
panion in  the  royal  Danish 
navy,  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  in 
history  in  which  a  king  has 
been  elected  by  such  a  de- 
cisive popular  majority. 
King  Haakon  VII.  will  be 
monarch  of  Norway  by 
grace  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  divine  right. 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  by  this  election 
another  crown  comes  into 
the  family  of  old  Xing 
Christian  of  Denmark,  "  the 
father-in-law  of  Europe." 
King  Edward's  daughter  is 
now  to  be  Queen  of  Nor- 
way, and  his  niece,  the  Frin- 
cess  Margaret  of  Con- 
nanght,  who  married  Oscar, 
the  Swedish  crown  prince's 
son,  will  some  day  become 
Qneen  of  Sweden.  British 
prestige  and  influence  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la, already  considerable,  is 
thus  greatly  increased. 


<Tlili  plctore  ehowH  president  Lonbet  ol  France  photOBraphed  with  the  royat  Porto- 
SnesafftmllratthepBlaceln  Llabon.  M.I<onbet  la  at  the  extreme  left.  Neithlm, 
totlieTlght.lsLoQl6  PhlUippe,  the  heir-Apparent.  Queen  Am^ He  U  seated.  Behind 
her  BtandB  the  Duke  ot  Oporto,  and  to  the  extreme  right  Is  his  majeaty.  Ring  Carina 
of  Portngal.) 


Is  photograph  shows  Prince  Nicholas,  of  Greece,  son  of 
sr,  son  ot  the  Ring ;  Princess  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Battenberg,— the  ad- 
miral who  recently  brought  the 
British  visiting  sqnadron  to  the 
United  States:  Prince  Andrew, 
son  of  the  Ring;  Grand  Duchess 
EUene,  wife  ol  Prince  Nicholas 
and  daughter  of  Qrand  Duke 
Tlndimlr  of  Russia;  Princess 
Marie  of  Oreece,  daughter  of  the 
King ;  and,  flnally,  to  the  extreme 
right.  King  George  himself,  son  of 
theKlDgof  Denmarli.  Tblsroyal 
group  was  photographed  at  the 
Tatoi  Palace,  in  Athens.  Greece. 
JuBt  preceding  the  visit  of  the 
party  to  London.  Ring  Edward 
to  brother-in-law  of  King  George.) 


j^^  The  months  of 
iirttritatianai  October  and  No- 
''"«-''■*'"•■  vember  were 
marked  by  some  very  signif- 
icant internationat  visiting. 
President  Loubet  of  France 
made  a  most  important  and 
interesting  tour  through 
Spain  and  Portugal  during 
late  October  and  early  No- 
vember.    "While  the  gov- 
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(The  comic  weekly,  Streltom,  ot  St.  Petenbnis.  bqidb  up  the 
visit  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  to  RossIa  In  thla  cartaDB,  whiah 
]t  eipl&ini  aa  a  eenlon  ot  Mr.  Stead's  traveUns  school 
tor  the  incalcntioD  ot  Brttlih  political  Ideu.  The  Rus- 
sian leaders  ore  represented  as  sttttng  at  the  feet  ot  the 
well-known  British  editor.) 


emments  of  Frsnce  and  Spain  do  not  admit 
any  political  eignificance  in  this  viait,  undoubt- 
edly there  have  been  points  cleared  up  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  the  Morocco  eita- 
ation  and  certain  commercial  qnestiona  which 
have  been  agitating  Spanish  and  French  frontier 
cities  for  years,  llie  Spanish  King  himself  has 
just  returned  from  a  ti:ip  through  Austria  and 
Germany.  Despite  reports  that  on  this  trip  his 
majesty  became  engaged  to  marry  a  German 
princess,  it  ia  again  rnmored,  on  his  return  to 
Madrid,  that  an  engagement  with  a  member  of 
the  English  royal  hoase  has  actually  been  con- 
summated. King  George  of  Greece  and  his  fam- 
ily have  made  a  recent  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nent, and  were  especially  well  received  in  Eng 
land.  The  photograph  we  reproduce  was  taken 
in  Athens,  and  shows,  besides  bis  majesty,  sev- 
eral others  of  the  royal  Danish  house,  the  King's 
family.  The  vieit  of  the  British  Prince  Batten- 
berg,  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  of 
cruisers,  to  New  York  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large  of  al!  these  international  visits 
has  been  the  tour  of  Russian  cities  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead,  editor  of  tiie  English  Revitw  of 
Reviews.  Mr.  Stead,  with  permission  from  and 
approval  of   the  Russian  imperial  authorities, 


spoke  in  many  places  thronghont  the  empire, 
counseling  moderation  and  orderly  progress  in 
the  revolution,  and  advising  both  authorities  and 
people  against  extreme  measures.  Ur.  Stead  waa 
very  well  received,  and  the  iStreiowi,  a  new  comic 
weekly  of  St.  Petersburg,  humorously  sketches 
the  situation  in  a  cartoon  which  we  reprodnce  on 
this  page,  showing  the  Russian  leaders  and  people 
taking  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  British  in- 
stitutions at  Mr.  Stead's  traveling  school.  On 
another  page  this  month  (675).  Mr.  Stead  gives 
us  a  graphic  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  Btw- 
sian  peasant  revolution. 

*»?SSS/or  ^^^°  *^^  Hungarian  Parliament 
iaHtria-  again  assembles  at  Budapest,  on  the 
Hmgarf.  jgjj,  ^^f  ^^  present  month,  it  will 
consider  a  rather  remarkable  programme,  of- 
fered by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor- 
King,  which  promises  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hungarian  leaders,  to  settle  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  constituent  parts  of  the  much-troubled 
dual  monarchy.  The  success  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  has  Btirred  tbe  Social- 
ists and  other  radical  elements  of  the  heterogeu- 
eons  Hapsburg  empire,  and  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  made 
by  some  of  the  Hungarian  leaders.  A  decade  ago 
the  programme  which,  according  to  reports  from 
Budapest  early  in  November,  will  be  presented 
by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  as 
King  of  Hungary,  would  have  been  regarded  aa 
the  maddest  of  radicalism.  It  includes  ani- 
versal  suf  rage,  conditioned  only  by  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with 
the  establishment  of  free  universal  compulsory 
education  ;  a  graduated  income  tax,  in  place  of 
customs  and  excise  ;  a  redivision  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church 
into  small  farms,  to  be  let  out  on  long  leases. 
with  ezt«nBive  banking  facilities  for  agricultural 
credit ;  and,  finally,  increased  protection  for 
manufacturers,  limitations  on  the  labor  of  women 
and  children,  old-age  and  health  insurance,  and 
improved  housing  facilities  for  the  working 
classes.  The  only  condition  asked  is  that  the 
army  and  the  foreign  relations  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor-King.  Whether  or  not 
the  Hungarians  will  regard  this  as  suffi'cient  re- 
turn for  yielding  on  the  point  of  language  in 
the  army,  will  be  settled  at  the  coming  session. 


Blljlut 


Serious  charges  against  the  manage- 
ment of  colonies  hy  four  European 
countries  has  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant international  developments  of  thepast  month. 
There  was  the  bitter  feeling  in  British  India  over 
the  division  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  following 
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upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Vice- 
roy, and  the  increasing  seriousness  of  Germany's 
problem  in  southwest  Africa  in  her  campaign 
against  the  Herreros,  which  is  not  yet  finished, 
Then  last  month  came  the  publication  of  two  re- 
ports on  the  French  and  Belgian  Congo  lands. 
Some  months  ago  the  late  Count  de  Brazza  was 
sent  by  the  French  minister  of  colonies,  M.  Cl^- 
mentel  to  investigate  the  alleged  atrocities  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  government  of  Emile 
Gentil,  colonial  administrator  of  the  French 
Congo,  which  lies  to  the  west,  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  lies  to  the  east,  of  the  great  river  so  named. 
The  de  Brazza  report  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  newspaper  summaries  of  its  contents  indi- 
cate that  it  cites  many  instances  of  Gentil's  al- 
leged cruelty,  injustice,  and  extortion, — ^in  gen- 
eral, severely  condemning  his  administration. 
The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  English  and  American  missionaries  as  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  natives  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  excite  wider  interest  because  of 
the  international  concern  aroused  by  the  ef[orts 
of  many  philanthropic  persons  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  has  been  in 
progress  for  fifteen  months,  of  which  five  were 
spent  on  the  Congo  in  taking  testimony  from 
officials,  missionaries,  and  natives.  In  general, 
the  report  confirms  the  charges  of  cruelty  made 
by  the  missionaries  and  the  British  agent  (Mr. 
Casement),  but  exonerates,  in  large  degree,  the  ad- 
ministration from  responsibility  for  them.  Most 
of  the  abuses  are  traced  to  the  use  of  na- 
tive foremen  and  the  military  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  commercial  companies^  Despite  its 
criticism,  however,  the  report  eulogizes  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  stating  that  securi- 
ty reigns  to-day  in  a  country  which  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  *<  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered 
by  Arab  tribes,  and  strewn  with  markets  for 
human  flesh.''  <^  The  slave  trade  has  now  disap- 
peared, cannibalism  seeks  hiding,  and  human 
sacrifice  has  become  rare.  Villages  have  sprung 
up,  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  the  head 
of  the  equatorial  forests,  steamers  navigate  the 
rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph  operate,  hospitals 
have  been  established,  and  government  admin- 
istration proceeds  efifectively  in  that  vast,  un- 
settled territory." 


Japanese 


Despite  the  deplorable  incident  of 
Md'ciTneae  the  murder  of  five  American  Presby- 
Affaira,  terian  missionaries  at  Lien-Chau  by 
Chinese  on  October  28,  and  the  assault  on  the 
American  admiral,  Train,  for  accidental  injuries 
to  a  Chinese  woman  during  a  hunting  trip,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China 


have  distinctly  bettered  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Stirrings  of  a  new  life  continue  to  be 
evident  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  report 
that  a  Chinese  constitution  will  soon  be  adopted 
is  persistent.  Chino  •  Japanese  relations  have 
become  clarified  since  the  cordial  reception  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  on  November  15,  of  the 
Japanese  envoys,  headed  by  Baron  Komura, 
sent  from  Tokio  to  negotiate  regarding  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  Government, 
it  must  be  also  said,  has  given  formal  assur- 
ances to  Russia  that  China  will  not  enter  into 
any  secret  treaty  with  Japan  regarding  Man- 
churia. Japan  herself  is  evidently  taking  up 
the  duties  of  peace  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  vigor  which  she  applied  to  her  obli- 
gations in  war.  The  serious  business  of  peace 
finances  has  been  resumed,  and  the  people  have 
gone  about  their  work  in  earnest,  cheered 
by  the  two  recent  holiday  celebrations  of  the 
Emperor's  birthday  (the  Mikado  is.  now  fifty- 
three  years  of  age)  and  the  reception  of  Ad- 
miral Togo  at  the  Japanese  capital.  By  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  this  second  event  took  place 
upon  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
This  enabled  the  Japanese  to  commemorate  the 
great  day  of  their  British  allies,  and  to  dwell 
pleasantly  on  the  similarity  between  Nelson  and 
Togo.  Toasting  the  great  British  sea-fighter, 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Lon- 
don, said  :  <<  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has 
joined  hands  with  the  land  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,,  and  between  them  they  ought  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  world  forever,  and 
maintain  the  world's  peace." 

^  The  Japanese  hold  has  been  tightened 

Beeomea  upon  Korea.  On  November  18,  tho 
japaneaa.  Korean  Government  acceded  to  the 
commands  of  the  Tokio  government  in  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  treaty  to  be  elaborated  later,  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  Korean  diplomatic  business 
is  to  be  transferred  from  Seoul  to  Tokio,  and  a 
Japanese  governor-general's  office  is  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Korean  capital.  The  mission  to  Korea 
was  under  the  personal  conduct  and  direction 
of  Marquis  Ito.  Many  of  the  Koreans  and  some 
of  the  foreigners  residing  in  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, including  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
editor  of  the  Korea  Review^  severely  criticise 
the  Japanese  administration  in  Tokio,  charging 
it  with  harsh  military  rule.  The  general  out- 
come of  the  Japanese  occupation,  however,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Koreans 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  the  military  demon- 
stration will  soon  be  superseded  by  the  civil 
government,  —  if  this  has  not  already  been 
brought  about. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  October  t!  to  Soeembtr  to,  Iflos.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNUBNT— AMERICAN. 

October  21,— President  Roosevelt  makes  an  address 
At  JAcksonville,  Fla.,  dealiug  with  tbe  Panama  Canal 

TestimoDy  is  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  regarding  prifate-car-line  rates Secre- 
tary Taft,  speaking  at  Akron,  Ohio,  defends  President 
Roosevelt's  proposition  for  railroad,  rate  legislation, 
and  advocates  tbe  election  of  tlie  Republican  State 
ticket,  bnt  protests  against  the  dominance  of  "  Boss  " 
Cox  In  Cincinnati  Republican  councils, 

October  2Ei. — The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  orders 
afederal  inreetigation  of  the  wrecked  Enterprise  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pa. Charles  A.  Flammer,Re- 

pnblican  candidate  for  district  attorney  of  New  York 


of  Hanhattan.) 


Borongh  of  Brooklyn.) 


Connty,  withdraws  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jerome,  the  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  reelection. 

October  26.— President  Roosevelt  is  enthuslaetically 
welcomed  at  New  Orleans. 

October  3T.— The  recalled  Republican  connty  conven- 
tion in  New  York  nominates  Williom  Travers  Jerome 
for  district  attorney,  in  place  of  Charles  A.  Flammer. 

October  31.— President  Roosevelt  returns  to  Wash- 
ington from  his  Southern  trip,  and  appoints  Charles  G. 
Stillings,  of  Massachusetts,  public  printer. 

November  4.— The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  re- 
tnovea  from  the  service  Bank  Examiner  R.  H.  Mattern 
on  account  of  his  failure  to  discover  conditions  in  the 
Enterprise  National  Bank  at  Allegheny,  Pa — Secre- 
tary Shaw  closes  the  Ohio  Republican  campaign  with 
B  speech  at  Cleveland. 


November  7.—The  elections  held  in  several  State*  in- 
dicate a  revolt  against  bosslsm.  Massachnsetbi  and 
Rhode  Island  choose  Republican  governors ;  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  Democratic  governors  ;  Pennsylvania  elects  A 
Democratic  State  treasurer  tor  the  first  time  in  many 
years ;  in  Maryland,  the  negro  disfranchisement  amend- 
ment, championed  by  Senator  Gorman  (Dem.)  and  op- 
posed by  Governor  Warfleld  (Dem.),  is  decisively  de- 
feated ;  In  New  Jersey,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  legislature,  Including  Everett  Colby,  are  generally 
successful.  In  New  York  City,  Mayor  McClellan{Dem.>, 
is  reelected  (on  the  face  of  the  returns)  by  »  amall 
plurality  over  William  R.  Hearst  (Municipal  Owner- 
ship), who  contests  the  election  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
in  Uie  counting  of  votes  ;  District  Attorney  Jeroma 
(nominated  by  petition)  is  elected  for  a  second  t«rm  ; 
Republicans  vrin  a  majority  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  City  party,  pledged  to  reform, 
electa  its  candidates.  In  Cincinnati,  Edward  J.  Demp- 
sey  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor.  In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  Is  reelected  by  an  Increased  plurality.  In 
Toledo,  Brand  Whitlock,  the  candidate  of  the  followers 
of  the  late  Mayor  Jones,  is  elected.  In  Chicago,  the 
Republican  candidates  for  minor  offices  are  sucoenfnl. 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  the  candidate  of  the  aQti-Mormon, 
or  American,  party  Is  elected  mayor.  InSauFrandwoi 
Mayor  SchmitE  (Union  Labor)  is  reelected. 

Following  are  tbe  names  of  the  sucoeesful  candidotei 
In  the  four  States  in  which  elections  for  governor  Ar« 
held: 

Massachusetts Curtis  Guild  ^p.) 

Ohio. JohnM.  Pattison  (Dem.) 

Rhode  Island George  H.  Utter  (Bep.)* 

Virginia Claude  A.  Swonson  (Dem.) 

•Realecte^. 

November  ID.— Tbe  federal  grand  Jury,  at  St.  Looia, 
retams  a  new  indictment  of  United  States  Senator 
Burton,  of  Kansas,  for  Alleged  complicity  in  an  at- 
tempted  postal  fraud. 

November  11.— Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Pennayl- 
vania,  calls  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislatura. 

November  18.— The  canvaas  of  the  New  York  City 
vote  is  begnn ;  eight  indictments  in  election  cases  an 
filed  by  the  grand  Jury. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-PORBtON. 

October  21.— All  the  railroads  entering  Moscow  an 
tied  up  by  the  strike. 

October  34.- The  Russian  railroad  strike  spreads 
throughout  the  empire- 
October  2B.— The  strike  o(  RussiAn  n^lroAd  em- 
ployees extends  to   all  the  lines  entering  Warsaw,  Po- 
land; engineers  of  ail  classes  arecalledont  at  Moscow. 

October  28. — The  Spanish  Government  having  re- 
dgned,  SeDor  Montero  Rios  is  asked  by  the  King  to 

form  anew  ministry The  Swedish  ministry,  having 

concluded  a  settlement  with  Norway,  resigns. 

October  30. — The  Czar  of  Rnssia  issues  a  manifesto 
assuring  civil  liberty,  extension  of  the  suflroge,  and 
Inability  to  enforce  laws  without  the  ootuent  of  the 
Dnma ;  Count  Witte  Is  clothed  with  special  authority 
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....Tbe  Fraach  Chiunbec  reassenibles  and  passes  the 
amneaty  bill- 
October  81.— Anatrian  Social  Democrats  demaDd  a 
parliament  elect«d  by  equal  and  direct  suffrage. 

November  3.— The  Rnaslan  ceneorehip  over  the  press 
and  private  dtspatches  is  abolished ;  the  Ciar  in^nts 
amnetrty  to  political  prisoners;  many  political  offenders 
are-roleased  from  the  citadel  in  Warsaw. 

November  S.— Rioting  continues  in  many  Russian 

towns In  a  Socialist  demonstration  at  Prague  the 

police  are  fired  on  ;  as  a  resnltot  rioting  theUniverBlty 
of  Vienna  is  closetl. 

November  fl.— The  Cuban  CoDgross  assembles  at  Ha- 
vana;  President Palma'smessageisreadinbothhoDses. 

November  7.  — Count  Witte  pledges  himself  to  sup- 
port an  elective  aaaembly  lor  Russia  it  a  ^Dgle  member 
o(  the  Duma  demands  It ;  anarchy  is  reported  from  the 
Caucasus. 

November  9.— A  meeting  of  Rusuan  sailors  at  Kron- 

stadt  results  in  heavy  loeses  of  life  and  property 

Count  Witte  removes  General  Trepov,  governor  of  St. 
Petersburg ....  A  meeting  of  Brazilian  troops  at  Rto  Is 
suppressed. 

November  10.— M.  Bertreaos,  minister  of  war,  re- 
signs from  the  French  cabinet ;  Premier  Rouvier  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


W^^M 


m^tm 


■prBSldent  of  the  Equitable  Life  Asanrance 
Society,  who  gave  Important  testimony  lost  moath  before 
the  inaarance  inveBtlBatlng  committee  In  New  York.) 

November  II.— The  war  portfolio  in  the  French  cabi- 
net is  taken  by  M.  £^ienne,  minister  of  the  interior, 
who,  In  turn,  is  succeeded  by  tbe  minister  of  marine, 
whose  place  ia  taken  by  the  minister  of  commerce. 

November  13.— Count  Wltte's  new  Russian  cabinet 
meets  and  considers  the  proposition  to  make  part  of  the 
council  of  the  empire  elective Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark is  elected  King  ol  Norway  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  (see  page  TOS). 

November  14.— Prince  UraeoS  is  appointed  assistant 
minister  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  General  Trepov. 

November  16.— Tbe  Social  Revolutionists  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg begin  a  great  strike  with  the  object  of  over- 
throwing the  Russian  monarchy. 

November  17.— The  German  Federal  Council  odoptn 
the  naval  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  six 
new  cmlsers  at  a  cost  of  16,760,000  each,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Reichstag. 

November  IB.— The  Norwegian  Parliament  unani- 
mously elects  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  to  be  King 
of  Norway ;   it  is  announced  that  the  new  King  will 

take  the  name  of  Haakon  VII The  Constitutional 

party  in  Finland  declares  in  favor  of  a  single-chamber 
Diet,  open  t^  both  sexes. 

INTERNATIONAL  RB1.ATION8. 

October  28.— The  Sultan  protests  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey. 

October  27.- The  treaties  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  signed  at  Stockholm,  the  King  of  Sweden 
recognizing  Norway  as  an  independent  state. 

October  30.— Rear- Admiral  Train,  in  command  of 
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the  Amerlou  Aelatlo  fleet,  la  awAulted  by  a  mob  near 
Konkln,  and  his  son  held  bb  a  hostage  on  aoconnt  of 
the  accidental  shooting  ol  a  Chinese  woman. 

November  6.— Lord  Lansdowne  declares  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  allianoe  wag  not  Intended  as  a  threat 

to  an;  nation It  is  charged  at  Washington  that  the 

government  of  Cnha  Is  not  carrying  ont  Its  agreement 
to  continue  the  work  ot  sanitation  In  Havana. 

November  IG.— The  powers  present  on  nltimatiimto 
the  Porte,  demanding  reforms  and  giving  twenty-tour 
hours  for  reply,  with  notice  that  a  refusal  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  naval  demonstration. 


October  9*.— Admiral  Togo  is  glvenagwt  » 
In  ToUo  by  the  Japanese  people  and  offlciata. 

October  3S.— The  New  Tork  mnnjcipal  ferry  to  Stateo 
Island  Is  officially  opened, 

October  36.— The  Oermsu  Emperor  onveils  a  rtatna 
to  von  Moltke  at  Berlin. . .  .General  Booth,  hMd  ot  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  presented  with  the  freedtHH  ot 
London. 

October  3&— Datto  All,  the  insurgent  Horo  cblet  In 
Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  is  killed  by  United  States 

October  30.— Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  3S  Injnred 
In  a  wreck  ot  an  At«hlson,  Topeka  &  Sante  Tt  Railway 
train  near  Kwisas  City. . .  .New  York'it  first  munldpftl 
lighting  plant  is  inaugurated. 

October  81.  —  George  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "Ifrs. 
Warren's  Profession, "  Is  prohibited  by  the  police  author- 
ities In  New  Tork  City. 

November  1.— The  British  squadron,  Tmder  the  ooni' 
mand  of  Rear  Admiral  Prince  Louis  ot  Battenberg, 
arrives  at  Annapolis,  Md Five  American  mission- 
aries sent  to  China  l^  the  Presbyterian  Board  are  re- 
ported murdered  at  Lien-Chan. 

November  8.— Five  thousand  Jews  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed  in  Odessa  alone  during  the  rlota. 

November  8.— President  Roosevelt  receives  Prinoe 
Lonis  of  Battenberg  at  the  White  House,  Washlngtoo. 

November  B.— Paul  Deroulede  is  welcomed  at  Paris 
after  a  six  years'  exile. 

November  6.— Honsesmiths  working  on  fifty  build- 
ings in  New  York  City  go  on  strike  and  refuse  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Arbitration  Board  to  resume  work. 

November  9.— The  British  squadron  commanded  by 
Reaf-Admlral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  Is  received 
in  New  York  by  Rear^Admlral  Robley  D.  Evana,  wlUi 
a  fleet  of  American  battleships. 


November  16. — President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  second  installment  of  the  award  to 

France  made  by  the  Plumley  arbitration  commission 

An  Austrian  admiral  is  selected  as  commander  of  the 
international  fleet  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Turkey. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCBS  OP  THE  UONTH. 

October  21.— The  centenary  of  the  deatb  of  Nelson 
and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  Is  celebrated  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies. 

October  22.— Admiral  Togo  makes  his  formal  entry 
into  Tokio  to  report  to  the  Emperor  ot  Japan  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet  from  the  war. 

October  33.— A  great  Japanese  naval  review  takes 
place  In  theBayef  Tokio,  the  Emperor  passing  between 
the  lines  of  SOS  warships,  including  captured  Russian 


(Secretarf  ot  the  Intel 
c  h  a  r  c  h   Conference  c 

Federation.) 


BIV.  W.  H.  HOBSnTS,  HA, 

(President  of  the  Intel 
clinrcli  Conference  a 
Federation.) 
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November  10.— A  monument  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Railway,  seventy  years  ago,  is  nn- 
veiled  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.  . 

November  13.— Aunonncement  la  mode  of  the  gift  of 
tBO,000  by  James  Speyer,  of  New  York,  to  Columbia 
University,  to  establish  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
teBSorshlp  of  American  history  and  Institnttons  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (see  page  679). 

November  IS.— Qoarantine  Is  declared  against  Ha- 
vana on  acconnt  of  yellow  fever ;  It  applies  to  all  Gulf 


BTiTlfB  or  OLADaroHE, 

<Unv«lled  OD  November  4.  lOH.  hr  John  Morley,  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone'B  biographer.) 

ports  and  Atlantic  ports  south  of  the  southern  boaud- 

ory  of  Maryland An  appeal  for  a  general  strike  Is 

Issned  at  Brest,  France. 

November  14.— James  Hazen  Hyde,  testifying  before 
the  Insurance  Investigating  committee  in  New  York 
City,  states  that  ex-Govemor  Odell'a  snit  against  the 
Mercantile  TroBt  Company  was  nettled  at  E.  H.  Harrl- 
man's  advice. 


November  16.— A  natJooal  cnnferenoe  on  chnrch  fed- 
eration opens  in  New  York  City. 

November  16. — In  the  conrse  of  naval  maneavem  at 
Kiel,  s  German  torpedo  boat  is  sunk  in  collision  with  a 

small  cmiaer,  and  1  officer  and  S3  men  are  lost The 

Panama  Canal  .board  of  consulting  engineers  deoldee, 
by  a  vote  of  S  to  5,  In  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

November  19. — One  hundred  lives  are  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Southampton  Railway  Company's  channel 

steamer  HUda  oO  St.  Malo Tbirty-nine  persons  are 

kllledandSOlnjuredinalodglng-housefireinGlaBgow. 

OBITUAKY. 

October  33.— Samuel  Appletou  Blatchtord,  of  New 
York,  formerly  reporter  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  60. 

October38.— Ex-Cod gre«smaa  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kan- 
sas, M — Florent  Wiilems,  the  French  and  Flemish 

painter,  63 Father  Marcello  Massarentl,  the  noted 

art  collector  and  Intimate  of  Pope  Pins  IX.,  B8. 

October  3*,— Dr.  J,  Howard  Taylor,  a  noted  neurolo- 
gist of  Philadelphia,  80. 

October  35. — Henry 3.  Storrs,  general  superintendent 

of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  CT Samuel  W. 

Rawlins,  founder  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 
67. . .  .Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  R.  E.,  60. 

October  ST.— Capt,  Charles  E.  Vawter,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Virginia, 
«*.... Ralph  Copeland,  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland, 

68 Mikhail  I vanovitch  Dragomirov,  Russian  general, 

former  govemor-geueral  of  Kiev,  and  prominent  in  the 
Russo-Turklsh  War,  7S. 

October  39. —Rudolph  Lehmann,  painter  and  au- 
thor, 86. 

October  31. —Ez-Gov.  Andrew  B.  McGlU,  of  Minne- 
sota, 69 Christopher  Robinson,  the  well-known  Can- 
adian constitutional  lawyer,  78. 

November  4.— Prof.  M.  C.  Frederiksen,  of  Copenha- 

November  6,— Sir  George  Williams,  founder  of  the 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  84  (see  page  678) 

William  J.  IieMoyne,  one  of  the  oldest  American  actors, 
74 Adolph  Moses,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar,  68. 

November  7.— Lady  Florence  Dixie,  the  poet,  nov- 
elist, explorer,  and  champion  of  women's  rights,  48. . . . 
Henry  R.  Stark,  associate  justice  of  the  Vermont  Su- 
preme Court,  60. 

November  8.— Judge  William  Tod  Otto,  a  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  89.... William  T.  Richards,  the  mu- 
rine artist,  ra. 

November  9.— Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Thomas  Davles 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michigan, 

74 Gen.  Francis  T.   Sherman,   chief  of  staS  under 

Gen.  O.  O,  Howard  in  the  Civil  War,  80. . .  .David  Maxon 
Greene,  formerly  director  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y„  73. 

November  13.— Bishop  Stephen  Mason  Merrill,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  80. 

November  14.— Robert  Whitehead,  inventor  of  the 
torpedo  which  bears  bfa  name. 

November  16.— Stephen  Salsbury,  a  well-known  phi- 
lanthropist of  Worcester,  Mass.,  70. 

November  17. — The  Count  of  Flanders,  brother  of 
King  Leopold  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  6S. . . . 
The  Grand  Duke  Adolph  of  Luxemburg,  88. 

November  19.— Prof.  John  L.  Morris,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 7S. . . .  Dr.  Augustus  Cbonte  Hamlin,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  76. 
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"  Don't  yon  flnd  thoee  old-fuhioDed  clothee  kind  o' wsnn,' Nlcholu  T  "—From  the  lycbum -(Chicago). 
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JBROHE  H^a  TBB  BALI.— From  the  JourruU  (Mlnne&pollB) . 


SOME  AMERJC/1N  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


a  tbe  P<v4  {ClncluiiatD. 


WelLhowcanhe?— Fram  thePiMt-IntfUdKntri'  [Swilllel.  From  tlie  P-wl  (Clnclnnstl). 
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From  the  Ltailcr  (Cleveland). 


.—From  the  Port  (Clnclnu 
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THE   RUSSIAN   SITUATION   AS   IT   WAS   IN 

NOVEMBER. 

BY    W.    T.     STEAD. 

[After  a  tour  of  several  weeks  throughout  Russia,  speaking  and  writing,  Mr.  Stead  left  the  empire  by  way 
of  Finland,  reaching  Helsingfors  on  November  3,  in  time  to  see  the  overturn  of  the  autocracy  in  the  Finnish 
capitaL  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  sent  the  following  broad,  sweeping  survey  of  the  situation  in  Russia, 
which  reached  us  just  before  going  to  press  on  November  20.— The  Editor.] 


THE   LIBERAL    MOVEMENT. 

THE  Liberal  movement  has  triumphed  com- 
pletely so  far  as  the  Emperor  is  concerned. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  with  the  Russians  is 
doubtful.  The  Emperor  has  definitely  commit- 
ted himself  to  the  limitation  of  his  autocracy 
and  the  statutory  recognition  of  the  fundamen- 
tal liberties.  He  has  excited  against  himself  by 
80  doing  the  fury  of  the  reactionary,  the  jealousy 
of  the  revolutionist,  and  the  alarm  of  the  threat- 
ened office-holders. 

ITS   CHANGES'  OF   SUGGEBS. 

The  Liberal  movement  will  triumph  over  re- 
action, if  the  Liberals  support  Witte  (as  they  do 
not  appear  very  much  disposed  to  do).  It  may 
be  wrecked  by  the  almost  inconceivable  inex- 
perience, childishness,  and  impatience  of  the  Lib- 
erals. Imagine  what  Mr.  Gladstone's  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  if,  the  day  after  he 
*'  plunged  "  for  Home  Rule,  the  home  rulers  had 
been  afraid  to  support  him,  and  had  openly  co- 
quetted with  the  Fenians  and  Invincibles  and 
denounced  him  for  not  going  in  for  an  inde 
pendent  Irish  republic.  In  this  direction  many 
English  newspapers  are  doing  their  best  and 
their  worst  to  incite  the  Liberals  to  sacrifice 
the  Czar  to  the  social  revolution. 

BUT    THE    JEWISH    MASSACRES. 

The  horrible  massacres  of  the  Jews  are  the 
response  of  an  angry  and  deserted  party  to  the 
Emperor's  adoption  of  Liberal  principles.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  the  feeling  of  the  reaction- 
aries toward  the  new  departure  is  to  imagine 
what  the  Orange  mob  of  Belfast  would  have 
felt  if  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1888,  after  coming 
into  office  to  defend  the  union,  had  suddenly 
gone  in  for  Home  Rule,  and  the  Nationalists, 
einging  "God  save  Ireland,"  had  flaunted  the 
green  banner  at  the  crownless  harp  as  they 
marched  with  brass  bands  up  and  down  the 
heart  of  the  Orange  quarter  in  Belfast.  And 
then,  if  you  want  adequately  to  realize  the  im- 
becility  of   most  press    comments,    you    must 


imagine  American  journalists  denouncing  Lord 
Salisbury  for  mitigating  the  attack  of  the  Orange- 
men on  the  Nationalists  of  Belfast.  The  attack 
in  reality  being  a  savage  popular  protest  against 
the  adoption  by  their  former  leader  of  the  policy 
of  his  opponents. 

WHO    IS    NOT    RESPONSIBLE  ? 

Not  the  Czar,  who  with  a  courage  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  decreed,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  the  minister  of  the  interiDr,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  as  free  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  Duma  and  to  sit  as  members  in  the  Duma 
as  if  they  were  Christians.  Not  Count  Witte, 
whose  relations  with  the  Jews  are  as  intimate 
as  those  of  Lord  Rosebery  with  the  Rothschilds. 
Not  General  Trepov,  whose  ambitions  lie  in  the 
line  of  maintaining  order.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
popular  idea  that  everything  in  Russia,  whether 
railway  strikes  or  Jewish  massacres,  are  due  to 
elaborate  organization  and  orders  from  some- 
body in  St.  Petersburg  is  sheer  nonsense. 

THEN    WHO    IS    RESPONSIBLE  ? 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  garrison  of 
arbitrary  power  which  has  governed  Russia  all 
its  life.  It  consists  of  office-holders,  police,  and 
gendarmes.  It. has  been  the  Russian  counter- 
part to  the  Protestant  garrison  in  the  days  of 
Irish  ascendency.  It  monopolized  all  the  offices; 
it  reigned  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  and  his  watch- 
words were  absolute  autocracy  and  intolerant 
orthodoxy.  Now,  suddenly,  it  finds  that  the 
Czar  has  gone  over — horse,  foot,  and  artillery 
— to  the  Liberal  party,  whose  watchwords  are 
limited  autocracy  and  religious  liberty.  At  one 
fell  swoop  they  see  themselves  in  danger  of  losing 
their  places,  and  being  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  triumphant  adversaries.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful, with  the  dogged  stubbornness  of  their  race, 
they  have  avenged  themselves  of  their  adver- 
saries ?  Here  let  me  quote  some  remarks  made 
by  a  great  Russian  orator,  and  Radical  *exile,  M. 
Roditchev,  of  Tver.  Speaking  at  my  meeting 
at  Moscow,  he  warned  us  not  to  think  that  the 
regime  of  liberty  and  law  would  be  established 
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without  a  struggle.  Imagine,  he  said,  a  mass  of 
people  wielding  more  or  less  of  power  having 
families,  relations,  connections,  and  friends, — all 
dependent  upon  the  old,  arbitrary  system,  to 
whom  its  maintenance  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Imagine  these  persons  being  told  that 
the  privileges  and  the  salaries  they  have  hith- 
erto monopolized  are  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  bestowed  on  other  people.  That,  you  must 
admit,  will  be  a  social  shock,  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  Can  you  be 
surprised  if  these  persons  should  declare,  '*  We 
will  not  submit  to  this  meekly, — we  will  bribe; 
we  will  fight  tooth  and  claw;  we  will  not  retreat 
without  a  struggle,  for  it  is  the  guarantee  of  our 
existence  that  is  at  stake."  That  is  what  has 
happened  and  will  continue  to  happen  for  some 
time  to  come  in  Russia. 

BUT    WHY    ATTACK   THE    JEWS? 

Because  every  reactionary  says  and,  probably, 
believes' that  the  Czar  has  been  captured  by  the 
Jews.  I  do,  not  say  that  as  a  reproach.  It  is 
rather  a  glory.  The  Jews  are  the  most  oppressed 
race  in  Russia.  They  have,  also,  more  brains 
than  any  other  race.  It  was  their  simple  duty 
to  do  whatever  they  could  to  render  impossible 
the  continuance  of  the  arbitrary  regime.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation. They  secured  the  victory.  And  they 
celebrated  with  natural  but  somewhat  irritating 
exultation.  They  gloated  over  their  fallen  foe. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  excuse  for  the 
Jingo  mobs  who  attacked  the  pro-Boers,  "  Human 
nature  has  its  limits.''  Hence  the  massacres  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  mere  preludes  to  scenes  of 
ho.rror  besides  which  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
Sicilian  vespers  will  seem  but  comparatively  hu- 
man episodes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

THE    EMPEROR. 

Since  General  Gordon  stood  on  guard  in  the 
citadel  of  Khartum,  I  know  of  no  human  situa- 
tion so  charged  with  pathos  and  tragedy  so  cal- 
culated to  thrill  the  heart  of  mankind  as  that 
which  is  presented  at  Peterhof  to-day.  The 
parallel,  both  political  and  personal,  is  terribly 
complete.  The  lone,  slight  figure  of  the  Czar, 
as  he  stands  alone  at  Peterhof  confronting  the 
ever-rising  flood  of  anarchy,  which  threatens  to 
submerge  Russia,  bears  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  heroic  form  which  now  sleeps  somewhere 
in  the  far  Sudan.  The  resemblance  in  height, 
complexion,  and  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  is 
remarkable,  but  it  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
supreme  and  dominating  characteristic.  Since 
General  Gordon  gave  me  a  copy  of  Thomas  4 
Kempis,  as  he  bade  me  his  last  farewell,  I  have 


met  no  man  who  was  imbued  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  spirit  of  simple  religious  faith  as  the 
present  Emperor.  It  is  the  sole  secret  of  tlie 
marvelous  composure  and  cheerful  calm  which 
is  the  amazement,  the  envy,  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Czar.  Call  it  fatalism,  mysticism,  fanati- 
cism, if  you  will,  it  has  at  least  secured  to-day 
for  Russia,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  that 
is  hot  with  fever,  one  cool  head  and  one  stont 
heart  unaffected  by  the  delirium  and  the  terrors 
of  the  revolutionary  storm.  The  throne  may  be 
reeling,  but  its  occupant  is  neither  sick  nor 
giddy  nor  afraid.  His  only  fear  is  that  he  may 
fail  in  understanding  what  is  the  will  of  God. 
If  that  be  quite  clear,  then  "  though  he  slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  more  ex* 
act  than  the  parallel  between  the  Czar  of  the 
Duma  and  General  Gordon  in  1885.  Both  men 
began  to  rule,  the  one  in  Russia,  the  other  in 
Sudan,  on  very  different  lines.  Gordon  was 
once  governor-general  of  the  Egyptian  oppress- 
or. Nicholas  II.,  in  his  tender  youth,  was 
made  to  pose  as  the  inflexible  champion  of 
ancient  autocracy.  Now  there  is  nothing  which 
he  is  not  willing  to  do  to  save  his  people,  and  to 
save  Russia.  He  has  voluntarily  limited  his 
autocracy,  and  he  is  prepared  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  that  direction, — indeed,  to  go  as  far  as 
any  one, — so  soon  as  he  is  clear  as  to  his  duty. 
He  is  a  Gordon  in  his  selfless  devotion  to  what 
he  sees  to  be  right.  But  he  has  not  Gordon's 
magnificent  assurance  as  to  his  insight  into  the 
divine  counsels  which  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius.  Neither  is  he,  as  Gordon  was,  a  man 
of  restless  energy  and  indomitable  will.  Hence, 
his  very  excessive  conscientiousness  and  natural 
modesty  lead  to  hesitation,  the  parent  of  delay  ; 
and  that  delay,  which  rendered  possible  the 
Japanese  war,  has  been  the  chief  contributing 
cause  to  the  excessive  danger  of  the  present 
crisis.  Allowances  should  be  made  for  the  vis 
inertia  of  the  bureaucratic  machine.  Even 
Peter  the  Great  could  not  speed  it  up  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  Nicholas  II.  has  neither  the 
demoniac  energy  nor  the  ruthless  will  of  his 
great  predecessor. 

RAPID    PROGRESS    OP   THE    REVOLUTION. 

The  pace  of  reform  in  Russia  in  the  last  twelve 
months  has  been  abnormally  rapid,  and  neither 
the  Emperor  nor  his  councilors  realized  the 
deadly  urgency  of  instant  decision  and  resolute 
action.  Hence,  the  avalanche  of  revolution  de- 
scending upon  the  glacier  of  official  routine  finds 
it  often  much  easier  to  destroy  and  overwhelm 
than  to  quicken  the  speed  of  the  glacial  progress. 
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But  although  the  Emperor  postponed  till  after 
the  eleventh  hour  the  concessions  which  he  had 
personally  assured  me,  two  months  before,  he 
was  firmly  resolved  to  make,  it  is  still  possible 
it  may  not  have  been  too  late.  Round  the  Em- 
peror now,  definitely  embarked  upon  the  new  era 
of  constitutional  liberty,  there  should  rally  every 
man  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  reflect,  or 
wife  or  children  whom  he  cares  to  save  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy. 

MR.    STEAD^S    MISSION    IN    RUSSIA. 

I  am  asked  about  my  mission,  its  success  or  fail- 
nre.  I  can  best  explain  that  by  a  simple  parable. 
Russia  in  the  past  hcs  been  like  an  Indian  river 
bed,  full  of  rocks  and  boulders,  down  which  in 
summer  trickles  a  tiny  rivulet.  Down  the  bed 
of  this  river  the  Czars  for  generations  have  rid- 
den, spurred,  and  whipped  the  old  bureaucracy, 
which  knew  its  way  round  the  rocks.  But  Rus- 
sia, for  the  last  months,  is  like  that  same  river 
bed  when  the  monsoon  has  burst  and  the  floods 
are  out.  I  arrived  just  when  the  old  mule  was 
being  carried  off  its  feet  by  the  rising  water.  I 
knew  its  rider,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was' 
going  to  do.  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
change  the  mule's  saddle  for  a  seat  in  a  Liberal 
boat,  whose  crew  was  resting  on  its  oars.  I 
rushed  across  to  the  boat  and  asked  them  when 
they  were  going  to  pull  out  to  take  the  Czar  off 
the  mule.  They  replied,  ''  Not  till  the  rider  takes 
off  his  spurs  and  drops  his  whip  and  gets  out  of 
the  saddle." 

Back  I  went  to  the  Czar,  and  told  him  what 
they  said.  *<0h  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  going 
to — some  day.  But  how  do  I  know  if  the  Lib- 
eral boat  can  navigate  this  boiling  flood  ?  The 
boat  can  float  in  deep  water  ;  but  do  they  know 
these  rocks  over  which  the  river  is  rushing,  but 
which  are  there  all  the  time  ?  " 

I  assured  the  Liberals  the  Czar  really  meant 
to  embark  in  their  boat.  They  scoffed  at  me. 
All  the  while  the  water  was  rising.  All  the 
time  I  was  between  the  two  parties,  urging  them 
to  mutual  trust  and  decisive  action.  Precious 
time  was  lost ;  but  at  last,  a  week  on  Mondav 
midnight,  the  Czar  leaped  off  the  saddle  and  got 
into  the  boat. 

IF    THINGS    COME    TO    THE    WORST, ANARCHY 

AND    WAR. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  always  to  hope  for  the  best, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  What  the  worst 
will  be  in  Russia  no  one  can  say.  But  if  we  as- 
sume that  from  any  cause  C^ount  Witte  fails, 
and  as  a  further  result  the  dynasty  perishes, 
the  first  immediate  consequence  would  be  civil 
war,  as  in  the  Caucasus  and  at  Kronstadt  to-day. 


The  army  would  be  divided  against  itself.  There 
would  be  no  one  capable  of  appealing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  nation.  Russia  would  burst 
like  one  vast  bomb.  All  the  criminal  and  sav- 
age forces  with  which  both  parties  have  played 
in  turn  would  be  unloosed.  The  Russian  is  the 
most  amiable  and  good-natured  of  men  when 
sober.  But  when  he  is  mad  drunk,  he  is  the 
most  terrible  engine  of  incarnate  destruction  in 
the  world.  What  the  Jews  have  suffered  at 
Odessa  the  Jews  will  suffer  everywhere.  Nor 
will  it  stop  with"  the  Jews.  The  landlords  and 
the  bourgeoisie,-^by  which"  is  jne^nt  every  man 
who  does  not  wear  his  shirt  over  his  breeches, — 
will  share  their  fate.  The  Russian  peasants, — 
and  all  the  workmen*  are  peasant  •  born, — have 
not  even  a  glimmering  notion  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  property.  To  take  their  neighbors'  goods, 
and  to  steal  their  landlords'  crops,  and  to  cut  down 
his  woods, — now  these  things  may  be  crimes,  but 
no  muzhik  can  be  got  to  regard  them  as  sins. 
It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  poacher 
with  regard  to  game  infinitely  eixtended.  Jac- 
querie, on  a*  scale  infinitely  worse  than  France 
at  her  worst  moments,  will  become  universal. 
The  flight  of'  landed  proprietors  will  be  followed 
by  the  exodus  of  foreigners.  Among  the  con- 
tingencies, not  by  any  means  beyond  the  range 
of  possibilities  in  the  immediate  future,  if  the 
Czar  goes  down,  are  the  cessation  of  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  Russian  debt,  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  extension  of  the  social  revolution 
into  Austria,  an  international  expedition  for  the 
rescue  of  the  embassies  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
an  international  naval  expedition  to  capture  the 
Black  Sea  and  restore  order  in  the  Caucasus. 
Even  if  these  things  may  appear  somewhat  diflfi- 
cult  to  conceive,  even  the  most  sluggish  imagina- 
tion ought  to  realize  the  need  for  the  immediate 
preparation  on  the  part  of  all  powers  who  have 
subjects  in  Russia  to  provide  means  for  their 
safe  exit  before  the  time  when  the  red  cock  crows 
and  revolutionary  anarchy  reigns  throughout  the 
land. 

PERHAPS   A    MILITARY    DICTATORSHIP. 

After  -a  ])eriod  of  lawlessness  and  civil  war, 
there  will  probably  emerge  some  strong,  capable 
man,  soldier  or  civilian,  who  will  carve  his  red 
corse  -  paven  way  to  a  dictatorship  which  will 
stand  no  nonsense  about  universal  suffrage  and 
fundamental  liberties.  Before  he  appears,  and 
during  the  process  of  his  upheaval,  Russia  will 
resemble  China  during  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion. 

Between  civilization  and  this  scene  of  unex- 
ampled horror  there  stands  but  the  frail  barrier 
of  a  reeling  throne. 


SIR  GEORGE  WILLIAMS. 


THE  (ouiidor  of  the  Young  Men's  ChriBtian 
Association,  Sir  George  "WilliamB,  died  in 
London  on  November  6,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  On  the  following  Sunday,  memorial  ser- 
vicea  were  held  in  the  tliirty'nine  countries  where 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  organized,  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  iornicd  the  first  association,  sixty-one 
years  ago,  in  a  London  dry -goods  store  where  he 
was  employed.  Mr.  "Williams  not  only  rose  from 
an  humble  clerkship  to  the  proprietorship  of  a 
great  business,  but  he  lived  to  see  what  is  granted 
to  few  men. — the  growth  in  his  own  lifetime  of 


a  movement  originateJ  by  hiniBelf  to  world-wide 
proportions.  It  was  shown  at  the  world's  con- 
ference of  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  in  Paris  last  April 
that  the  organization  has  enrolled  more  than  700.- 
000  members  in  8,000  associations  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  The  venerable  founderw** 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of 
the  jubilee  of  the  London  Association,  in  1S94. 
He  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  Paris  confer- 
ence of  190.5,  and  to  greet  delegates  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  He  retained  to  the  last  a 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  movement. 


AMERICA  AND  GERMANY:  AN   ACADEMIC 
INTERCHANGE. 


BY    JAMES    H.    CANFIELD. 
(LibrariKD  of  ColnmbiB  University.) 


AT  his  official  diplomatic  reception  on  New 
Year'e  D»y,  11)04,  the  German  Emperor 
suggested  to  the  American  ambassador  in  Berlin 
the  deairability  of  an  exchange  of  professors  be- 
tween German  and  American  aniversities,  with 
a  view  to  promoting  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  and  a  wider  knowledge 
of  their  respective  history  and  institutions.  Al- 
though this  proposition  was  stated  in  outline 
only,  the  Kaiser  evidently  appreciated  the  benefi- 
cent resalts  of  such  an  interchange  for  both  coun- 
triee.  For  some  reason  the  project  lay  dormant 
from  that  time  until  the  past  summer.  It  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  rather  vague  way;  distin- 
guished officers  of  German  universities  have 
lectured  in  the  United  States  by  private  ar- 
rangement or  upon  the  invitation  of  American 
aniversities,  or  by  a  combination  of  both ;  and 
we  have,  at  least,  one  example  of  the  occupant  o( 
an  American  chair  lecturing  abroad  ;  but  noth- 
ing was  (lone  to  meet  the  definite  thought  of 
the  Emperor. 

It  remained  for  the  president  of  Columbia 
University,  who  has  always  shown  extraordi- 
nary insight  and  breadth  of  vision  in  educational 
affairs  combined  with  a  profound  interest  in  the 
public  welfare,  to  elaborate  in  a  practical  way 
the  details  of  this  scheme,  and  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable by  endowment. 

During  the  last  summer  President  Butler 
went  abroad  for  much-needed  rest.  Tlie  recog- 
nition accorded  him  everywhere  was  exceedingly 
flattering,  not  only  to  liimself,  but  to  the  uni- 
versity whicli  he  represents.  After  a  series  of 
most  delightful  functions  in  England,  he  turned 
to  the  Continent.  Following  an  interesting  and 
fruitful  visit  to  the  University  of  Paris,  at 
"Wilhelmshohe,  in  August,  he  found  Professor 
Burgess,  of  Columbia,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
spent  nearly  a  fortnight  to^^ether  in  absolute  rest 
and  recreation.  The  Emperor  came  to  Wilhelms- 
hohe while  they  wore  tliere.  and  a  most  informal 
interview  gave  President  Butler  the  opportunity 
he  had  so  long  sought  of  detailing  his  plans  per- 
sonally to  the  one  who  must  have  the  crpdit  for 
the  initiative.  During  a  long  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace  the  whole  plan  was  discussed 
in  all  its  relations  and  bearings.     The  Emperor 
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was  greatly  plense<l  to  have  his  original  tliought 
so  keenly  appreciated  and  made  pi-actical  from 
the  administrative  standpoint.  He  asked  both 
the  gentlemen  to  return  to  dine  with  him  on  a 
later  day  ;  sent  for  Dr.  AltholT.  the  director  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  at  this 
second  interview  all  final  arrangements  were 
made  and  the  matter  was  closed. 

It  was  then  determined  that  a  professorship 
of  American  history  and  institutions,  to  be  known 
as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship,  should 
be  established  in  the  University  of  Berlin  by 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  Columbia 
University.     Incumbents  are  to  be  appointed  by 
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(First  Incumbent  of  the  RooHevelt  profeBSorBliip  at  Berlin.) 

tlie  Prussian  Ministry  of  Educfltion,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  upon  nomination  of  tlie 
trustees  of  Columbia.  Nominations  nci'il  not  be 
confined  to  the  officers  of  Columbia,  but  the  uni- 
versity may  name  any  scholar  of  stantling  from 
any  other  American  institution  of  learning,  or 
even  from  the  ranks  of  tliose  who  may  he  called 
scholarly  laymen.  The  term  of  office  of  each  in- 
cumbent will  be  one  year.  It  is  hoped  that  any 
one  appointed  from  any  American  college  or 
university  will  be  };ranted  leave  of  absence,  with 
at  least  half-pay,  to  undertake  these  duties. 

The  plan  of  this  work  includes  definite  lec- 
tures in  coursp,  covering  American  history. ^es- 
pecially, perhaps,  political  history ;  American  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  law,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  history  of  the  development 
and  interpretation  of  such  law  ;  the  more  funda- 
mental and  prominent  problems  and  movements 
in  this  country  in  economics  and  sociology,  em- 
phasizing naturally  the  industrial  policy  and 
growth  of  the  country  ;  very  complete  discussion 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  puljlic  education  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and.  later,  a  discussion 
of  American  contributions  to  art  and  literature, 
and  to  the  sciences. — especially,  perhaps,  within 
the  field  of  applied  science. 

Although  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  first 


at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  course  may  be 
repeated  at  other  German  universities  later  in 
the  academic  year,  as  these  institutions  may 
determine  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  may 
approve. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition — what  may 
be  called  the  reverse  of  this  educational  shield — 
is  the  establishment  by  the  German  Government 
at  Columbia  University  of  a  professorship  of 
German  history  and  institutions,  to  be  maiU' 
tained  and  conducted  precisely  as  the  American 
professorship  will  be  maintained  and  conducted 
at  Herlin.  The  lectures  at  Berlin  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  German,  those  at  Columbia  in  English. 

The  authorities  at  Columbia  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  number  of  similar  professor- 
ships to  be  established  as  opportunity  and  means 
are  afforded.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before 
very  long  similar  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  at  least  one  English  university,  and  with 
the  University  of  Paris.  During  President  But- 
ler's visit  to  these  institutions,  last  summer,  the 
matter  was  presented  and  favorably  received. 
The  experiment,  however,  will  begin  with  the 
Berlin  chair,  as  just  stated. 

The  direct  benefits  arising  from  this  move- 
ment are  easily  seen,  but  it  is  &  question  whether 
it  is  possible  now  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  its 
far-reaching  results.  To  give  the  students  of 
tiiese  two  great  countries  opportunities  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  each  as 
gliown  in  their  institutions  and  laws,  and  as  pre- 
sented by  one  who  is  not  only  a  scholar  but  a 
citizen,  cannot  but  be  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
the  last  degree.  We  are  near  kin  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Western  civilization  gladly  recognizes 
a  very  specific  debt  to  that  people.  Some  of  the 
grandest  gifts  to  modern  life  have  come  to  us 
from  tlie  old  Teutonic  tribes.  Most  of  our  vigor 
and  staying  power  is  from  the  Northman,  and 
the  Northman  is  certainly  a  development  of  the 
Teuton.  It  is  probably  true  that  all  of  the  in- 
stincts of  our  modern  life  are  Teutonic.  AU 
common  law,  all  custom,  is  of  this  origin.  The 
strength  and  intensity  of  purpose,  the  virility 
and  grip  and  grit  of  modern  life,  Lhe  determina- 
tion to  lead  a  masterful  ezistence— these  are  cer- 
tainly of  Uermanic  origin.  The  strongest  single 
characteristic  manifested  by  the  old  Teutonic 
tribes,  and  by  their  immediate  or  remote  de- 
scendants, has  always  been  that  of  freedom.  The 
fact  of  individual  independence,  the  recognition 
of  individual  rights,  the  acceptance  of  individual 
responsibility — this  it  was  which  made  the  Ten- 
tons  and  has  made  the  Germans  the  pioneers  of 
modern  life.  This  it  is  which  in  a  certain  sense 
made  the  early  Germanic  world  the  modern  world. 
This  recognition  of  freedom,  of  freedom  as  the 
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essential  attribute  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  of  freedom  as  the  rightful  heritage, 
not  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many  ;  cot  of  the 
mighty  only,  but  of  all  men, — this  it  is  which 
seems  to  have  made  the  mission  of  the  Teutonic 
people  that  of  planting  this  principle  as  the  or^ 
ganizing  and  saving  force  of  all  institutions. 

Certainly  these  are  fundamental  principles  of 
Western  civilization,  of  which  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  the 
recognized  exponents.  No  other  people  in  all 
history  has  gone  so  far  in  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  place  and  value  of  the  individual  man,  in 
a  desire  to  secure  the  betterment  of  each  and 
thus  ensure  the  advancement  of  all.  in  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  and  abide  by  tlie  demands  of  the 
general  welfare,  in  an  endeavor  to  quicken  and 
stimulate  and  strengthen  each  citizen  by  expect- 
ing him  to  bear  bis  share  of  responsibility,  to 
render  his  fair  share  of  public  service  ;  in  a 
recognition  of  each  as  a  true  unit  of  power. 
There  is  a  close  and  vita!  connection  therefore 
between  these  two  countries,  and  this  reciprocal 


study  of  the  present  form  and  developttieiit  of 
these  principies  in  each  country  must  be  enor- 
mously helpful,  net  only  to  the  undi'rstanding 
of  each  by  its  own  people,  but  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  iiiutuiil  n^spect  and  regard. 


It  is  weli,  also,  that  two  gi-eat  c 
interchange  courtesies  and  become  mutually  help- 
ful in  this  way.  Nor  may  we  forget  the  fat't 
that  next  to  Berlin  itself.  New  York  is  tlie 
largest  German  city  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time. 

This  undertaking  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  intelligent  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Speyer. 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  ('oiumbia  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  endowment  of  this  profes- 
sorship. This  is  not  the  first  proof  which  Mr. 
Speyer  has  given  of  his  generosity,  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  of  his  patriotism.  liy  this  last  act 
he  has  earned  the  indelible  gratitude  of  iiis  fel- 
low-citizens and  fellow-eountrvmen. 

The  trustees  ot  Columbia  liave  already  nomi- 
nated, as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  chair. 
John  William  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Ruggles 
professor  of  political  science  and  constitutional 
law  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
in  Columbia  University.^to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  the  Uoiversity'of  Berlin  in  the  winter 
of  ian(i-(l7,  giving  instruction  in  American  po- 
litical history.  The  appointment  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  immediately  cunfinued  by  the  Prussian 
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ministry  of  education.  Professor  Burgess  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  in  the  Class  of  1867.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1869.  But  he  turned 
his  attention  almost  immediately  to  education, 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  Enfi:lish  literature  and 
political  economy  at  Knox  College,  Illinois,  where 
he  served  from  1869  to  1871.  For  two  years 
thereafter  he  studied  history,  public  law,  and 
political  science  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin. From  1873  to  1876  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  political  science  at  Amherst  College.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  in  Columbia,  and 
he  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
since  1890.  He  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  his  chosen  field  ;  is  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  political  science  and  comparative  con- 
stitutional law,  on  the  middle  period  of  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Constitution,  on  Reconstruction  and 


the  Constitution,  etc.;  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  reviews  and  to  the  current 
press  generally  on  history,  politics,  and  consti- 
tutional topics.  He  has  spent  much  time  abroad 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  almost  as  well 
known  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  this. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  initial 
lectures  will  set  a  high  standard  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  liim. 

The  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  in  this  un- 
dertaking and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme 
prompted  him  to  give  immediate  assent  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Speyer  to  attach  his  name  to  the 
chair,  and  the  warm  personal  relations  existing 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  President 
led  the  former  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  with 
evident  pleasure.  It  is  an  exceedingly  appro- 
priate title  for  a  chair  which  is  to  present  to 
the  German  student,  and  through  the  German 
student  to  the  German  people,  the  fundamental 
attributes  and  tlie  typical  cliaracteristics  of  Amer- 
rican  national  and  civic  life. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  TEXAS   AND   ITS   NEW 

PRESIDENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  P.   GARRISON. 


THE  University  of  Texas  was  much  read  of 
and  talked  about,  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, throughout.the  United  States.  Its  "  mag- 
nificent endowment"  and  its  '< grand  future" 
were  material  for  many  a  glowing  outburst  of 
educational  rhetoric.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, its  prestige  was  small  to  begin  with,  for  its 
real  strength  and  importance  were  yet  mainly  in 
the  unrevealed  future. 

The  University  of  Texas  was  the  conception 
of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  second  president  of 
the  republic.  It  originated  as  part  of  a  general 
system  of  public  instruction  for  which  the  Anglo- 
American  colonists  of  Texas  had  been  asking 
even  before  they  broke  away  from  Mexico,  and 
the  failure  to  provide  for  which  was  one  of  the 
grievances  enumerated  in  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

EARLY    LAND    ENDOWMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  republic,  adopted  in 
1836,  enjoined  upon  its  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  mandate  President  Lamar,  in  his  annual 
message  of  December  21,  1838,  recommended  a 
suitable  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  ''general  education."     Visionary  and  unprac- 


tical as  he  was  in  some  respects,  he  had  the  in- 
sight and  intelligence  to  understand  that  the 
moment  was  opportune  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
potential  wealth  of  Texas  for  the  ends  of  a  higher 
civilization.  His  recommendation  was  followed 
in  the  statute  approved  January  26,  1839,  which 
provided  for  a  grant  of  three  leagues*  of  the 
public  domain  to  establish  a  primary  school  or 
academy  in  each  county,  and  of  fifty  leagues  for 
the  foundation  and  support  of  two  colleges  or 
universities.    . 

Thus  was  the  idea  born.  How  it  grew  may 
be  noted  here  only  in  brief.  A  statute  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  1858^ 
provided  for  tlie  organization  of  the  "  Univer- 
sity of  Texas," — this' time  only  a  single  institu- 
tion. The  Civil  War  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  an  effort  to  revive  it  in 
1866  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  political  dis- 
turbances and  uncertainty  of  the  period. 

ACTUAL   ORGANIZATION   TWENTY-THREE   TEARS   AGO. 

Finally,  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted 
in  1876,  directed  that — 

The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  estab- 
lish, organize,  and  provide  for  the  mainteDanoe,  sup- 

*  A  league  contains  4,428.4  acres. 
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port,  and  directlou  o(  a  untrerHlCy  ot  the  flrat  cUaa,  to 
be  located  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  thU  StaU,  and 
nyled  the  "  Oniserelty  of  Texas,"  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  ficlences,  including  an  agrl- 
cnltaralaod  mechanical  depanment. 

Id  accordance  with  this  injunction,  a  etatute 
providing  for  the  organization  of  tlie  univerBity 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and 
was  signed  by  the  governor,  March  30,  1881. 
The  actnal  organization  now  took  place,  and  in 
September,  1883,  the  university  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students. 

The  location  of  the  university  was  cliosen,  as 
the  statute  provided,  by  a  vot«  of  the  people  of 
the  Slate.  After  an  energetic  canvass  by  a  few 
enthusiasts,  the  "  main  university,"  consisting  at 
first  of  the  academic  and  taw  departments,  went 
to  Austin,  and  the  "  medical  branch  "  to  Gal- 
veston. 

By  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State,  at  Hryan, 
which  was  organized  under  a  statute  passed  in 
1871,  and  which  began  work  a  few  months  after 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  had  been  made  a 
branch  of  the  univeratty,  with  certain  functions 
defined  by  the  law.  The  college,  therefore,  was 
already  in  existence,  witli  a  board  of  directors 
of  its  own,  when  the  statute  organizing  the  uni- 
versity became  effective,  and  it  continued  on  its 
way,  showing  no  undue  deference  toward  its 
parent  born  out  of  time.  It  only  asked  for  a 
share  of  whatever  income  the  university  might 
obtain  from  its  lands  and  other  Bourcps  ot  reve- 
nue. Beyond  thia,  the  college,  naturally  enough, 
was  willing  to  take  care  of  itself.  After  a  few 
years  of  friction,  a  modus  vivendi  was  reached, 
by  which  the  two  institutions  have  remained  in 
harmonious  relations  but  practically  separate  in 
their  organization. 

LOCATION    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  campus  of  the  main  university  is  a  square 
of  forty  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the  northern 


part  of  the  city  of  Austin,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  Capitol.  It  consists  of  an  elevation  gently 
sloping  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  on  the 
crown  of  which  stands  the  main  building,  with 
the  others  situated  near  it  in  an  irregular  group 
on  all  sides  except  the  south.  The  land  was  re- 
served forthe  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  when 
the  city  of  Austin  was  laid  off  in  1839.  The 
first  structure  erected  thereon  was  the  west  wing 
of  the  present  central  building,  which  stood  for 
several  years  alone  and  iucomplete.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  this  building  was  fin- 
ished, and  others  followed, — not  always  as 
quickly  as  might  have  been  wished,  but  gradu- 
ally, in  response  to,  at  least,  the  most  imperative 
needs. 

The  beginnings  of  the  university  were  modest 
enough.  Indeed,  they  seem,  when  measured  by 
tlie  present  siz(;  and  strength  of  the  institution, 
almost  contemptible.  The  single  incomplete 
building  in  use  at  the  outset,  witii  all  the  equip- 
ment, including  library  and  laboratories,  was 
worth  less  than  tlUO,l)00,  and  the  expenditure 
the  first  year,  exclusive  of  what  went  for  the 
building  itself  and  the  original  stock  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  was  only  about  $50,000. 
The  faculty,  when  the  work  began,  was  made  up 
of  six  professors  and  four  assietants  in  the  acad- 
emic department  and  two  professors  of  law. 
The  student  body,  gathered  entirely  without  the 
sifting  process  of  an  entrance  examination, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  twelve,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  coming  from  the  city  of  Austin, 
But  the  faculty  contained  eminent  men  and  in- 
spiring teachers ;  and  there  were  among  the 
students  niany  whose  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm rendered  them  worthy  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  universities  of  the  world,  and  who  have 
since  "made  good"  in  almost  every  walk  in 
life.  Of  the  first  eight  professors  but  two  an^ 
yet  living.  These  are  doctors  John  W.  Mallet 
and  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  both  at  present  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 
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STATISTICAL    GROWTH. 

The  horizon  of  the  institution  has  widened 
rapidly.  Low-water  mark  in  the  record  of  at- 
tendance w^as  reached  in  the  year  1885-86,  when 
the  total  number  of  students  was  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Since  then  it  has  been 
difficult  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  ex- 
pansion. And  with  increase  in  numbers  has 
come  increase  in  all  that  constitutes  the  strength 
of  a  university.  Additional  and  better  build- 
ings ;  a  more  extensive  and  eflficiently  conducted 
libraiy  ;  completer  and  more  fully  equipped  lab- 
oratories ;  gr'owing  differentiation  of  work  and 
greater  effectiveness  in  both  teaching  and  inves- 
tigation ;  purer  and  better  justified  athletics  ; 
closer  affiliation  with  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  involving  a  much  higher  degree  of  mu- 
tual advantage  ;  better  preparation  on  the  part 
of  students  and  liigher  ideals  and  standards  of 
attainment  ;  improved  methods  and  less  friction 
in  the  administrative  work  ;  increasing  and 
heartier  cooperation  on  the  part  of  regents,  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  students,  and  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  esprit  de  corps  pervading  the  entire  or- 
ganization,— all  these  are  elements  of  the  rap- 
idly unfolding  life  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Best  of  all  is  the  certainty  which  the  friends 
who  have  so  anxiously  watched  its  progress  hith- 
-erto  can  now  feel  that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  faculty,  including  instructors  of  all  ranks 
and  the  officers  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment, now  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirtv.  and 
the  total  attendance,  shown  ])y  the  Catalogue  of 
1904-05, — including  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  arts,  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  the  summer  school, — reached  1,486. 
The  matriculation  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
«ession  assures  a  total  for  1905-06  that  will  be 
little,  if  any,  short  of  two  thousand.  The  plant 
may  be  valued,  roughly,  at  $1,150,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  biennial  term  end- 
ing August  31,  1905,  including  the  cost  of  the 
new  engineering  building,  was  about  $350,000. 

LANDS    AND     INCOME. 

All  large  educational  institutions  are  costly. 
Immaterial  as  their  transcend ently  rich  and  fine 
product  may  be,  it  cannot  come  to  perfection 
without  the  gross  fertilizing  of  abundant  cash. 
In  the  life  of  a  university,  therefore,  revenue  is 
always  a  most  important  consideration.  The 
support  of  the  University  of  Texas  is  derived 
partly,  either  through  sale  or  lease,  from  the 
lands  with  which  the  State  has  endowed  it. 
There  are  about  two  million  acres  of  these  lands; 
but  they  lie  mainly  in  the  grazing  districts  of 
the  State,  and  their  prospective  value  is  far  less 


than  the  uninformed  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
The  income  obtained  from  them  at  present  is 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Tuition  being  free,  the  fees  collected  from  stu- 
dents constitute  so  small  a  part  of  the  annual 
revenue  as  to  claim  little  attention  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  university's  resources.  The  point 
has  long  been  passed  at  which  the  aggregate 
amount  from  both  fees  and  endowment  was  at 
all  adequate  for  its  needs.  The  State,  however, 
has  shown  itself  increasingly  liberal  in  making 
appropriations  therefor  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enue. Unless  these  should  be  superseded, — at 
least,  in  part, — by  a  special  tax,  they  must  be 
depended  on  for  the  future  more  and  more. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  feared  that  a  State  grow- 
ing in  population  and  in  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
Texas  will  ever  allow  its  university  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  educational  race. 

A    FOCUS    OF    STATE    PBIDE. 

It  seems  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  people  of 
Texas  regard  the  State  University  with  a  feeling 
of  genuine  loyalty  and  pride.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
planation far  to  seek.  It  lies  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  fact  that  the  institution  so  clearly  em- 
bodies the  highest  ideals  of  the  commonwealth. 
Scarcely  can  the  University  of  Leyden  itself 
claim  a  more  heroic  entry  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs.  Born  virtually  of  the  Revolution,  out 
of  the  poverty  of  Texas,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
most  stressful  experiences,  the  University  of 
Texas  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  devotion 
of  all  who  are  capable  cf  the  thrill  of  patriotism 
and  State  pride.  Evidently  intended  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  a  general  plan  of  popular 
education,  it  has  been  identified  from  the  out- 
set with  popular  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
motive  of  President  Lamar  in  the  part  he  took 
in  making  the  University  of  Texas  possible  is 
well  reflected  in  an  utterance  of  his  own,  which 
was  used  by  the  late  President  Prather  as  its 
motto  : 

Cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  democ- 
racy. ...  It  18  the  only  dictator  that  freemen  acknowl- 
edge and  the  only  security  that  freemen  desire. 

When  it  was  first  organized,  the  University  of 
Texas  adopted  a  system  of  faculty  government 
modeled  alter  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Its  affairs  were  ably  managed  by  the  first  chair- 
man. Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  an  A  by  his  successor 
for  a  single  year  in  that  office.  Prof.  T.  S.  Miller, 
but  the  system  itself  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
that  in  1895  it  was  given  up  and  a  president  was 
elected.  First  to  fill  the  place  was  Dr.Waggener, 
who  held  it  ad  inierim  for  one  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  now  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Winaton,  in  1899,  Ly 
Dr.  William  L.  Prather,  who  died  July  24,  1905. 
The  preaent  incumbtnt,  Dr.  David  F.  Houston, 
wae  elected  August  15,  1905, 

THE   NEW    PBE&IDENT. 

Fresiclent   Houston   has   nearly  reached  the 

Osier  limit — that  is,  he  has  almost  completed 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Were  this,  how- 
ever, made  the  terra  of  human  activity,  it  would 
probably  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
choose  a  president  at  all,  either  for  a  university 
or  for  the  United  States.  To  all  appearances, 
the  new  president  of  tlie  University  of  Texas 
has  before  him  many  a  year  of  unimpaired  vigor 
and  effective  work.  He  is  a  man  of  stalwart 
physique  and  athletic  tendencies,  whose  fond- 
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to  preserve  the  perfect  health  ho  enjoys. 

The  place  of  President  Houston's  birth  was 
Monroe,  N.  C,  and  the  date  of  it  was  February 
17,  1866.  Ho  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  South 
Carolina  College,  where  he  was  tutor  in  ancient 
languages  and  a  graduate  student,  183T-S6.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  Spartanburg  schools, 
1888-91  ;  a  graduate  student  of  political  science 
at  Harvard,  1891—94,  taking  the  degree  of  A.M. 
there  in  the  year  1892,  holdinga  Morgan  fellow- 
ship, 1892-94,  and  being  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  Club  during  his  last  year  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  adjunct  professor  of  political  science  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  1894-97;  associate 
professor,  1897-1900  ;  professor,  1900-0'J  ;  dean 
of  the  faculty,  1899-1902  ;  president  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1902—05. 
Ho  now  returns  to  the  University  of  Texas,  after 
extensive  experience  and  indisputable  success  as 
an  executive,  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

•  BIS   QtTALlTIES    AND   THE   OUTLOOK. 

Good  taste  would  obviously  forbid  any  public 
characterization  of  a  living  university  president 
by  a  member  of  his  faculty.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  for  the  writt'r  to  rejiortsome  of 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Houston's  friends.  They  be- 
lieve of  him  that  he  is  a  man  of  energy,  capa- 
city, wisdom,  and  determination  ;  that  he  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  decidedly  liberal  and  progressive, 
and,  on  the  otlier,  sufficiently  conservative  to 
make  progress  stoady  ;  that  he  knows  the  true 
functions  and  duties  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  is  to  preside,  and  that  he  will  strive 
for  their  fulfillment  ;  that  he  is  ready  to  do  ra- 
tional and  effective  battle  with  every  unhealth- 
ful  and  dangerous  influence,  and  to  align  him- 
self with  all  such  as  are  unquestionably  good. 


(President  of  the  UDlversItf  of 

even  where  they  are  for  the  moment  weak  ;  and,, 
finally,  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  rela. 
tions  and  proper  attitude  of  the  university  both 
toward  the  people  of  Texas,  to  whom  it  belongs,, 
and  toward  the  outer  world,  to  which  it  is  the 
best  index  of  Texas  civilization. 

Assuming  that  his  friends  are  right,  may  his 
hands  be  strengthened,  for  there  are  mighty  in- 
terests at  stake.  What  could  be  a  higher  task 
than  the  constant  infusion  of  new  life  into  a. 
social  organism  but  lately  sprung  from  the 
ashes  of  change  and  destruction  'I  On  the  uni- 
versity president  of  the  South  devolve  a  function 
and  a  responsiblity  far  greater  than  would  Itecom- 
mensurate  with  the  cost  of  his  institution  or  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  must  be  his.  prima- 
rily, to  direct  and  promote,  through  the  potent 
instrumentality  under  his  control,  the  readjust- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  Civil  War, — to 
teai'h  at  borne  and  abroad  the  lesson  that  the 
new  South  must  still  be  the  old  in  many  of  its 
best  and  most  essential  qualities,  but  that  it 
is  neither  looking  backward  nor  afraid  to  ad- 


GEORGE   MACDONALD:    A   NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY   SEER. 

BY    W.   GARRETT  HORDER. 


MR.  GILBERT  CHESTERTON  has  said, 
"  If  we  test  the  matter  by  strict  original- 
ity of  outlook,  George  MacDonald  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  greatest  men  of  nineteenth- 
century  Britain."  That  will  startle  people  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  they  will  say,  "  This  is 
only  Chesterton  paradox."  But  no  one  who 
knew  him  will  dispute  Mr.  Chesterton  when  he 
describes  him  as  **  the  sage, — the  sayer  of  things 
is  not  the  poet,  for  he  does  not  sing  ;  he  is  not 
the  prose  writer,  for  generally  he  cannot  write. 
The  things  he  produces  form  an  artistic  class  by 
tliemselves, — they  are  logia  of  great  passionate 
maxims,  the  proverbs  of  philosophy."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "He  would  have  very  much 
preferred  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  some 
Greek  or  Eastern  village  with  a  long  white 
beard,  simply  saying  what  he  had  to  say." 

Mr.  Chesterton  lays  stress  on  the  utterance. 
To  him  he  is  the  sayer.  But  he  could  not  have 
beeo  the  sayer  unless  he  had  been  the  seer.  I 
dm  not  sure  that  he  had  not  a  little  of  the  High- 
land second  sight  which  he  describes  in  "  The 
Portent,"  one  of  his  best  bits  of  writing.  Any- 
way, you  feel  as  you  read  his  writings  that  he 
saw  more  than  he  expressed  or  could  express. 

And  it  was  surely  a  very  providential  thing 
that  he  came  to  an  age  of  great  religious  unrest, 
— when  the  anchors  of  faith  were  dragging  in 
the  gale,- — to  tell  of  the  things  which  had  held 
his  own  bark  ;  that  at  the  very  time  wTien  the 
traditional  faith  was  yielding  under  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  modern  days  he  should  tell  of 
what  he  himself  had  seen  of  God, — that  when 
men  had  been  trusting  to  the  report,  and  had 
found  the  report  unsatisfying,  he  should  call 
them  back  to  the  thing.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  he  rendered  to  his  age, — probably,  the 
very  greatest, — was  this,  that  he  led  men  to  re- 
verse the  process  described  by  Browning, — of 
**  faith  in  the  thing  grown,  faith  in  the  report," 
— and  made  them  feel  that  it  was  not  in  reports 
about  God,  but  in  God  himself  as  he  had  been 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  life  was  to 
be  found.  To  an  age  which  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  husks  of  schemes,  creeds,  formularies, 
articles,  confessions,  he  came  with  his  hands  full 
of  the  very  bread  wliich  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  gives  life  to  the  world. 


George  MacDonald  was  born  at  Huntly,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  just  over  eighty  years  ago.  He 
came  of  a  sturdy  Scotch  stock.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre at  Glen  we.  The  sturdiness  of  the  stock 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  parents  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  distinctively  Scotch 
churclies,  and  associated  themselves  with  the 
Independent  Church,  which  has  never  had  a  large 
following  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Emerson 
has  said  that  every  true  man  must  be  a  Noncon- 
formist,— that  is  to  say,  he  will  not  conform  to 
the  existing  or  popular  sympathy  simply  because 
it  is  such.  George  MacDonald  was  brought  up 
in  the  freedom  of  independency,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  suqh  freedom  as  the  Church  of  this  day  pos- 
sessed, which  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  was  great 
enough,  but  in  a  doctrinal  sense  was  not  very 
great.  The  atmosphere  of  his  home  was  deeply 
religious,  perhaps  as  to  actual  worship  a  little 
too  religious.  In  the  matter  of  reading  the  pro- 
vision was  not  of  the  amplest.  Beyond  the  Bible, 
the  only  food  for  the  imagination  was  to  be 
found  in  ''  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  Even  his  great  countryman,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  forbidden.  Scanty  fare  this 
for  a  boy  fonder  of  reading  than  of  games. 
From  the  parish  school  he  passed  to  King*s  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  had  gained  a  bursary. 

There  is  no  sign  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  way  of  scholarship, — beyond  taking 
prizes  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
When  he  reached  man's  estate  he  found  his  way 
to  London  as  a  tutor  in  a  family.  Here  he  con- 
nected himself  with  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton, 
where  Dr.  Morrison,  also  an  Aberdonian  and 
a  friend  of  his  father,  ministered.  Then  hia 
thoughts  w^ere  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  he  en- 
tered Highbury  College,  which  has  since  been 
merged  in  New  College,  London.  His  stay  there 
was,  I  believe,  of  the  shortest.  In  this  respect 
he  was  like  a  kindred -minded  man,  Thomas  Toke 
Lynch.  Neither  of  these  men  found  what  they 
wanted  in  the  theological  college  of  that  day. 
They  were  both  seers,  and  they  wanted  to  see 
for  themselves  and  not  through  other  men's 
eyes.  It  is  astonishing,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  how  many  of  the  most  potent  preachers 
owed  nothing  to  the  training  of  a  Divinity  School. 


UR.  UEOROE  HACDONALD  IN  HIS  LATER  LIFE. 
(Froin  ■□  UDpubllshed  pbotogTAph.) 
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This  was  the  caso  with  Charles  Iladdon  Spur- 
geon  and  Joseph  Parker. 

George  MacDonald's  first  and  only  charge  was 
of  the  Congregational  cliurch  at  Arundel,  in 
Sussex,  almost  opposite  the  gates  of  Arundel 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
a  short-lived  ministry.  His  teaching  was  too 
original  for  many  of  the  people .  to  follow,  and 
so  it  soon  came  to  an  end, — the  ministry  to  one 
church  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  ministry  to  all 
the  churches. 

But  George  MacDonald  at  first  found  no  place 
for  himself  as. a  preacher,  and  so  he  turned  to 
teaching  and  writing  for  a  livelihood.  His  first 
works. were  in, poetry.  ]Buf  readers  of  poetry 
are  few,  save  of  the  well-known  poets,  and  so 
his  verse  did  not  do  much  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  But  one  day  his  wife  said  to  him  : 
"  You  could  write  a  story.  Why  don't  you  ?  " 
Wise  advic6, — -which  he  wisely  followed.  The 
first  result  was  the  publication  of  the  three  sto- 
ries by  wliich  he  will  be  longest  remembered, 
-David  Elginbrod,"  "Alec  Forbes,"  and  ''Rob- 
ert Falconer."  These  three  books  had  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  religious  thinking  of  that 
time.  At  last  he  had  four^d  his  vocation,  and 
he  followed  it  as  long  as  strength  permitted. 
All  his  life  he  had  to  battle  with  weakness  of 
chest.  And  so  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  winter 
the  sunnier  shores  of  Italy.  There,  at  a  house 
called  Casa  Coraggio,  built  for  him  'by  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  friend,  he  carried  on  a  ministry  of 
his  own  to  all  who  cared  to  come  and  listen. 
Many  a  one  found  at  Bordighera  not .  merely 
bodily,  but  spiritual  iiealth.*'  His  summers  were 
spent  in  England  preaching  and  lecturing.  His 
visits  were  eagerly  anticipated  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  who  had  found  in  his  words  help' and 
comfort. 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who .  helped  to  over- 
throw the  old  despotic  idea  of  God,  and  to  put 
in  its  place  the  fatherly  idea  of  him.  This  is 
the  great  change  in  theology  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
now  that  this  great  idea  which  has  revolution- 
ized theology  has  so  recently  established  itself 
that  half  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  here- 
sy, and  that  men  were  thrown  out  of  the  Church 
for  teaching  it.  Such  is  the  fact.  This  doctrine, 
which  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  taught  in 
books  and  letters,  and  MacLeod  Campbell  and 
others  preached  from  the  pulpit,  was  niade  cur- 
rent coin  by  George  MacDonald's  novels.  The 
truth  embodied  in  a  tale  entered  in  at  far  more 
doors  than  when  spoken  from  the  pulpit  or 
printed  in  theological  books.  The  full  estab- 
lishment of  that  great  fact  to-day  is  due  more  to 
George  MacDonald  tlian  to  any  other  writer.   And 


let  it  be  said  here  that  he  gave  the  true  idea  of 
fatherhood  in  God,— -the  full-orbed  idea  in  which 
iiie  father  was  at  once  the  king  and  judge. 

IThus,  he  bore  a  part,  and  it  was  a  great  one, 
with  A.  J.  Scott,  Thomas  Erskine,  MacLeod 
Campbell,  Norman  Macleod,  Thomas  Lynch, 
Baldwin  Brown,. John  Pulsford,  and  others  in 
bringing  men  back  from  the  arid  paths  of  meta- 
physical theology  to  the  naturalness,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  healthful ness,  of  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pels. Those  who  to-day  walk  in  these  gospel 
paths  little  realize  the  debt  they  owe  to  these 
men,  who  were  keenly  persecuted  at  the  time. 

MacDonald's  novels  were,  to  a  large  extent^ 
sermons  in  disguise.  He  took  little  trouble 
about  the  plot,  and  in  nearly  every  story  there 
was  one  character  through  which  the  author  com- 
municated his  thoughts  to  his  readers.  His  out- 
put was  very  great, — too  great  for  his  perma- 
nent reputation.  Some  of  his  writing  was  done 
when  he  was  out  of  health,  and  should  have  been 
resting  rather  than  writing.  I  once  asked  him 
which  novel  he  thought  the  best.  He  replied, 
"  I  had  most  models  before  me  in  '  Robert  Fal- 
coner.' "  This  book  to  many,  twenty  or  thirty- 
years  ago,  was  a  veritable. well  of  life.  And  it 
shows  how  far  we  have  traveled  to  remember 
that  '*  Robert  Falconer"  was  offered  to  Dr.  Nor- 
man Macleod  for  ''  Good  Words,"  and  that  he 
was  afraid  to  publish  it. 

As  to  his  poetry,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that 
"  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul "  is  one  of  the  three 
great  sacred  poems  of  the  last  century.  If  that 
be  true, — ^and  it  is  rather  a  big  statement, — it  is 
true  only  of  the  ideas  and  not  of  their  lyric 
form.  I  once  said  to  him,  "There  are  lovely 
ideas  in  your  hymns,  but  they  lack  clearness.'' 
He  replied  :  '*  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  never  had 
time  to  polish  them."  Probably  his  finest  hymn 
is  •*  A  quiet  heart,  submissive,  meek,"  which  is 
clear,  picturesque,  and  lyrical.  Lovers  of  bal- 
lads say  that  *»  The  Yerl  o'  Watery  Deck "  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  language.  I  should  not 
be  greatly  surprised  if  his  fairy  stories  should 
hold  their  place  longest  in  public  esteem.  To  a 
large  extent  his  novels  have  accomplished  their 
work.  Their  ideas  have  become  current  coin, 
and  so  have  lost  their  novelty. 

Had  he  not  given  himself  so  fully  to  fiction, 
he  might  have  been  one  of  the  surest  and  sanest 
critics  and  exponents  of  English  literature.  I 
know  of  no  treatment  of  English  sacred  verse 
more  satisfactory  than  his  "  England's  Anti- 
phon." 

Altogether,  he  was  a  many-sided  man,  who  in 
his  day  played  many  parts,  but  chiefly  that  of  a 
seer  of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  through  whom 
multitud(»s  found  the  ''life  that  is  life  indeed." 


WHAT   DO   OUR  CHURCH   BUILDINGS  EXPRESS? 


BY  CHARLES  DE  KAY. 


DO  church  buildings  in  the  present  day  re- 
flect or  represent  the  religions,  opinions, 
■  or  dogmas  of  the  congregation  ? 

This  is  not  a  question  fbr  a  debating  society, 
but  one  of  those  irrelevant  queries  which  may 
rise  to  the  surface  of  any  one's  thoughts  while 
strolling  about  a  city  like  Manhattan  or  Brook- 
lyn, Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  noting,  perhaps 
vaguely  at  first,  the  architecture  of  the  various 
churches  that  line  the  avenues  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  town  scape. 

Here  are  millions  already  spent  and  millions 
more  in  the  spending  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
ing great  numbers  of  people  while  they  pray  and 
are  prayed  for,  worship  and  are  preached  to, 
taught,  advised,  exhorted.  Some  are,  strictly 
speaking,  not  churches,  nor  even  chapels  in  the 
English  sense  of  churches  belonging  to  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  but  literally 
are  meeting-houses  for  men  and  women  of  the 
same  religious  sect.  Others  are  the  houses  of 
(iod  in  which  mysteries  are  solemnized  that  mean 
nothing  if  they  do  not  mean  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  being  at  least  at  the  ceremony,  if 
not  at  other  times.  Is  there  anything  about  the 
exterior  of  these  buildings  which  distinguishes 
meeting-house  from  church,  Christian  temple 
from  Jewish  synagogue,  conventicle  from  the 
cathedral  seat  of  a  bishop  7 

"We  ehould  expect  to  find  very  radical  differ- 
ences in  view  of  the  fact  that  people  belong- 
ing to  different  religious  denominations  make  a 
great  point  of  everything  that  separates  them 
from  others,  and  often  attach  a  good  deal  more 
weight  to  comparatively  trifling  distinctions  than 
to  far  more  important  things  wherein  they  agree. 
Driven  by  the  necessity  of  justifying  to  them- 
selves and  others  the  fact  that  they  hold  aloof 
from  all  denominations  other  than  their  own, 
they  emphasize  instinctively  any  distinctions 
however  slight.  Instead  of  eagerly  bringing  into 
prominence  those  essentials  which  they  share 
with  other  religions,  or  other  sects  of  the  same 
religion,  it  is  the  inexorable  law  of  the  situation 


that  they  must  ignoi 
minds  on  difierences. 
sonable  that  the  sa 
which  guides  them  i 
self  in  architecture,  i 


tnblai 
Would  it  not  b 


prise  the  least  attentive  waj^rer  what  denomi- 
nation worships  within  7 

But  this  is  not  so.  Who  can  tell  a  Catholic 
from  an  Episcopalian, .  a  Presbyterian  from  a 
Methodist  church  7  Abstract  an  inconspicuous 
cross  or  two  from  a  modern  Christian  church 
and  a  Jewish  congregation  might  be  worshiping 
there.  One  has  to  examine  a  synagogue  closely 
to  make  sure  it  is  not  a  Christian  meeting-house. 
From  outside  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  guide 
us,  and  even  the  interior  ia  not  very  different. 

And  yet  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  ot  good 
architecture  is  this, — the  building  should  ex- 
press its  purpose,  and  even  indicate  by  its  parts 
and  members  the  use  to  which  each  one  is  put. 

Take  Dr.  Parkhurst's  old  church  on  Madison 


ind  fix  their 


ne  instinct  for  separatism 
1  dogma  should  express  it- 
o  that  the  result  would  be 
this:— «  glance  at  the  cathedral,  temple,  church, 
chapel,  or  conventicle  would  be  enough  to  ap- 


d  church  Is  in  the  right  foreground  of  thaplntore; 
euf  »f«Qrt9  on  the  oppoBlle  comer.  Tbenswchurob 
eslgned  b;  Meaen.  MrKim,  Head  &  White.) 
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is  gloomy.  Perhaps  th«  old 
edifice  more  nearly  represents 
a  severe  and  Qncom  promising 
view  of  the  other  world  and 
of  ft  God  without  pity,  even 
as  the  ancient  Hebrews  from 
whom  we  took  Kim  were 
themselves  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive when  they  had  the  power  ; 
perhaps  it  stands  for  earlier 
stages  of  Presbyterian  history 
when  menaces  of  damnation 
rather  than  persuasion  and 
the  rewards  of  goodness  were 
dispensed  from  the  pulpit. 

The  new  structure,  barring 

those  six  dark  columns,  -  is  a 

jewel-box  full    of  brightness 

and  color  which  tallies  very 

well   with   the  white  marble 

Appellate  Court  and  the  buff 

tones  of  the'  Madison  Square 

Garden    to    the    north.     But 

does  it  also  correspond  with 

a  change  in  the   outlook   of 

Presbyterians  on  the  world  ? 

Does   it   mean    that    the  old 

Square  and    his   new  church    on   the  opposite      rigor  has  abated  from  the  community,  or  merely 

corner.      Here  we   have    the   brownstone    box      that  this  particular  minister,  this  particular  con- 

wbich  architects  please  to  call  Gothic,  the  square     gregation,  have  begun  to  take  a  more  cheerful 

tower  and  spire  that  are  indeed,  so  far  as  they      view  of  life  and  express  their  change  of  heart 

go,  emblematic  of  the  Christian  house  of  wor-       accordingly  ?     Yes,  there  is  something  of  that 

ship.     But  beyond  that   the  _ 

building  has  nothing  to  re- 
port of  the  special  form  of 
religion  followed  by  the  wor- 
shipers within.  The  new  edi- 
fice, moreover,  widely  differ- 
ent as  it  is  in  design,  has 
nothing  more  definite  to  say 
on  that  score.  It  has  a  porch 
of  six  round  and  polished 
granite  columns  supporting 
capitals  of  terra  cotta  glazed 
with  bright  colors,  a  fai;ade 
and  south  side  of  pale  buff 
brick  Bet  off  by  bands  of  col- 
oret)  tiles,  a  small  dome  raised 
enough  to  allow  of  windows 
■in  the  circular  clear-story, 
and  decorations  of  the  roof 
in  terra  cotta  which  include 
heads  of  angels  with  wings. 
It  is  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
strong  touches  of  Byzantine 
ornament  carried  out  in  a 
spirit  as  gay  as  the  Gothic 
brownstone   church   opposite        (Looklngtowsrd  the  great  organ  In  the  Interior  o(  the  new  BnMdway  Tabernacle.) 
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sort  going  oq,  which  even  in  Scotland  ie  restor- 
ing the  altar,  eoricliin^  the  liturgy  with  music, 
bringing  colored  and  embroidered  Btoles  and 
academic  hoods  into  the  dresa  of  ministers.  A 
Presbyterian  cathedral  is  proposed  for  Washing- 
ton, to  vie  with  Catholic  and  Episcopalian.  In 
the  plans,  however,  the  tower  and  steeple  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  no  graceful  campanile, 
such  as  might  accompany  this  building  and  re- 
main entirely  in  keeping  with  the  architecture, 
has  been  added  to  persuade  the  eyes  toward 
heaven.  Why  should  there  be  a  campanile,  the 
practical  person  asks,  since  the  ringing  of  bells 
has  no  longer  a  useful  purpose  in  cities,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  adds  one  more  to  those  neceesary 
noises  which  cannot  be  suppreaaed  ?  Neverthc' 
less,  one  teids  that  tlie  absence  of  a  bell-tower 
robs  the  church  of  something  very  distinctive 
and  tends  to  confuse  the  building  with  a  library 
or  other  secular  edifice. 

The  old  Broadway  Tabernacle  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  the  cast  of!  shell  of  a 
vigorous  congregation,  is  a  meeting-house  built 
of  a  peculiarly  gloomy  stone  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  belongs  to  a  Church  of  England 
parish.  It  is  Gothic  cheapened  and  attenuated, 
without  the  carving  and  exuberance  of  statu- 
ary that  covered  fine  (Jothic  with  a  lacework 
of  details,  and  without  the  bold  composition  of 
piers,  stained-glass  fenestration,  soaring  vaults, 
and  fiying  buttresses  that  made  it  a  joy  to  the 
beholder.  This  is  the  old  shell  that  told  noth- 
ing save  by  specious  inferences  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  congregation.  But  how  with  the 
new  shell,  at  West  Fifty-sixth  Street? 


That  is  scarcely  less  a  puzzle  to  the  wayfarer. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  great  tower  tor  Sunday-school 
and  other  parochial  work  which  vies  in  height 
with  the  lofty  buildings  near  it.  The  church 
itself  haa  more  4ecorative  detail  outside  than  the 
old  building,  and  there  is  a  more  cheerful  note  in 
the  light- colored  stone  employed;  butit  does  not 
assert  itself  at  once  and  distinctively  as  a 
church.  Rather  does  one  pause  and  question 
what  it  may  signify,  and  try  to  decipher  whether, 
being  a  house  of  worship,  it  is  a  Christian  house ; 
and  if  Christian,  what  may  be  the  special  de- 
nomination or  sect  to  which  its  flock  belongs. 

■Vaguely  one  realizes  tiiat  certain  decorative 
details  suggest  a  late  but  not  flamboyant  French 
Gothic,  while  the  whole  building  has  a  faint  fla- 
vor of  the  Orient.  The  great  annex  rising  at  the 
east  seems  an  overgrown  central  tower  such  as 
soars  above  the  transepts — ^until  one  discovers 
the  real  transepts  farther  west  !  With  the  use- 
fulness of  this  tower  wo  have  nothing  to  do,  be- 
ing only  concerned  with  the  question,  how  far 
our  churches  express  in  their  estfirior  the  main 
purpose  for  which  they  exist  and  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  their  congregations.  Here  are  flying 
buttresses,  rose  windows,  pinnacles  and  crockets, 
traditionally  the  signs  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
since  the  twelfth  century,  but  apace  is  lacking 
to  the  north  and  east  to  give  the  building  dig- 
nity.    The  architects  have  done  their  best  to 
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(The  Temple  Beth  larael  Bikar  Ohollm,  in  New  York.) 

meet  the  problem  of  a  terribly  circumscribed 
area  with  tall  apartment  buildings  round  about. 
Yet  one  asks  whether  the  building  expresses  at 
all  any  cardinal  thought  connected  with  coDgre- 
gationaliem. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  synagogues  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which,  to  start  with,  do 
not  oiler  any  special  indication  that  the  congre- 
gation is  Jewish.  Open  towers  crowned  by 
stars  instead  of  crosaes  are  scarcely  distinctive, 
and  the  mulligns  of  rose  windows  arranged  to 
form  two  interlaced  triangles  hardly  shout  the 
fact  abroad  that  here  is  not  a  Christian  church 
at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  synagogue  at  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Seventy -second  Street,  the  archi- 
tect, in  order  to  make  at  least  that  much  clear, 
lias  placed  conspicuously  on  the  arch  above  the 
main  portal  an  inscription  in  Hebrew. 
■  The  houses  that  men  build  themselves  have 
often  been  likened,  in  a  general  way  of  speech, 
to  their  clothes,  as  if  the  dwelling  were  but  an 
extension  of  raiment,  altliough  it  may  be  that 
if  we  were  able  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of 
man's  early  history  we  should  find  that  shelter 
came  before  garments,  and  that  a  rude  idea  of 
comfort  under  roofs  and  between  walla  grew  up 


before  man  thought  of  using  the  skins  of  beasts 
to  protect  himself  from  the  cold.  At  all  times 
unsophisticated  people  have  e:ipresaed  the  grade 
of  their  culture  by  their  houses,  and  have  trans- 
ferred their  ideas  of  comfort,  fitness,  and  beauty 
80  expressed  to  the  house  of  ths  dead  and  the 
house  of  God. 

The  connection  of  ideas  between  the  homes  of 
the  living,  the  dead,  and  the  divine  is  so  natural 
and  universal  that  archieologists  £nd  it  safe  to 
reconstruct  the  vanished  dwellings  of  old  races 
from  the  tombs  and  temples  that  survive.  The 
round  and  square  cabins  of  early  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  made  of  wood  and  osier,  are  known  from 
models  in  baked  clay  employed  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  which  are  little  hut«  and  houses  for  the 
spirits  to  dwell  in,  while  an  analysis  of  stupen- 
dous temples'  erected  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
heyday  of  their  power  reveals  the  evolution  from 
a  house  of  a  great  complex,  with  pylons,  courts, 
open  and  covered  galleries,  and  various  rooms 
in  which  the  god  was  supposed  to  dwell  invisible 
attended  by  his  servants,  the  priests. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  temple  remains  close 
to  the  type  of  houses  for  living  men.  In  old 
Egypt  and  old  Greece  we  find  merely  an  en- 
largement and  formalization  of  a  dwelling  auited 
to  a  family  which  has  become  the  home  of  m 
god  or  of  gods  represented  by  idols.  In  the 
roof  and  pediment  of  a  Greek  temple  we  see 
wooden  construction  transferred  into  atone,  and 
by  a  process  of  diminution  and  elimination  we 
can  arrive  at  the  Greek  liouse  as  it  must  have 
existed  when  temples  were  of  perishable  mate- 
rials. Fronts  of  rock-tombs  in  Asia  Minor  and 
fa9adeB  carved  in  the  face  oE  cliSs  near  Etruscut 
Bites  in  Italy  are  guides  to  the  houses  of  Phry- 
gians and  Etruscans,  when  of  the  actual  archi- 
tecture not  even  a  tradition  remains.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  the  forests  of  southern  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  full  of  stone  temples  that  reflect 
the  wooden  architecture  of  the  old  Mayas,  dark 
and  cabin-like  houses  on  heights  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, with  carved  pillars  and  slabs  which  have 
moldered  into  dust  long  ago.  In  honor  of  tbeir 
gods  such  houses,  slabs,  carved  pillars,  and  sta- 
tues were  once  reproduced  on  a  finer  plane  in 
stone,  and  remain  as  witnesses  that  these  people 
once  stood  on  a  higher  ethnical  level  than  they 
held  when  the  whites  arrived. 

So  the  Romans,  though  they  took  their  ideas 
of  architecture  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt,  evolved  a  style  of  building  that  ex- 
pressed their  luxury  and  executive  power.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  stamped  an  Oriental  love 
of  color  on  the  architecture  of  their  period,  which 
was  based  on  the  Roman  ;  the  harsh  and  some- 
what gloomy  spirit  of  the  European  middle  ages 
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(The  Second  Church  or  Christ,  Scientlat.  New  Tork.j 

gave  itself  tongue  in  the  religious  buildings 
oC  the  Romanesque.  Profoundly  stirred  by  Iho 
Crusades,  the  people  of  the  Seine  valley  struck 
out  the  more  profound  and  inspired  style  of 
building  nicknamed  Gothic,  in  which  pointed 
arch  and  beautifully  articulated  skeleton  of  piers 
and  flying  buttresses  hinted  at  but  never  logic- 
ally worked  out  in  the  Levant;  made  their  sud- 
den,  surprising  appearance  among  a  people  but 
recently  relieved  from  the  fear  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

It  was  not  the  Christian  faith  alone  which  in 
an  epoch  of  persecution  found  refuge  in  the 
catacombs  and  rose  from  the  tombs  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  were  the 
Egyptian  temples  other  than  a  transference  of 
the  rock-hewn  tomb  to  a  dwelling  for  the  god 
built  of  enduring  stone  7  How  strange  that  the 
idea  of  death  always  adheres  to  tlie  house  of 
God  I  From  the  jungles  of  Burraah,  where  the 
mighty  ruins  of  Angkor  "Wat  outvie  in  splendor 
of  statuary  the  dagobas  of  Ceylon  and  the 
atupas  of  northern  India,  the  remains  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  center  about  a  tomb  of  Gautama 
Buddha  if  it  be  only  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  teeth. 
In  Syria  and  ancient  Italy  the  underground 
dwellings  of  the  dead  suggest  to  us  the  fronts 
and  proportions  of  the  temples  which  have 
vanished  from  the  surface.  And  the  same  in- 
vincible obsession  of  the  tomb  as  the  type  at 
bottom  of  the  design  when  a  temple  is  to  be 
erected  is  found  among  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East  and  West,  those  who  call  themselves 
Persians  and  Indians  as  well  as  those  who  once 
took  Spain  and  were  thrust  back  again  into 
northern  Africa. 

Naturally  enough,  under  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  to-day,  and  especially  in  commu- 


nities like  ours,  where  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
tend  to  flow  together,  we  could  not  expect  a 
simple,  homogeneous  style  of  architecture  in  re- 
ligious buildings  any  more  than  in  non- religious. 
But  what  we  may  look  forward  to  is  greater 
freedom  from  tradition  than  ever  before,  and  a 
more  perfect  expression  in  the  building  of  the 
ideas  at  bottom  of  the  sect,  denomination,  faith, 
or  religion  to  which  the  structure  belongs.  In 
this  connection,  one  may  consider  certain  pecul- 
iar facts  very  easily  overlooked  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  house  of  God. 

The  church,  in  fact  as  well  as  according  to 
etymology,  is  an  extension  of  the  cell, — the  se- 
cret place  of  the  mysteries,  the  crypt  which 
became  the  cella.  A  Greek  temple  was  nothing 
but  a  cella  in  which  stood  the  efligy  of  the  god, — 
a  dark  room  which  preserved  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  tomb.  Even  down  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  holiest  part  of  cathedral  or  minster 
is  the  crypt  beneath  the  choir,  which  was  either 
an  ancient  chapel,  often  carved  from  the  rock, 
or  purposely  designed  as  a  crypt  and  tomb  for 
the  remains  of  a  saint  when  the  foundations 
were  laid. 

Then  it  is  that  succeeding  generations  build 
that  god  a  habitation,  frame  him  gradually  a 
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you  open  a  tomb  of  tbe  Pharaohs  dating  back 
Beveral  thousaDd  years  before  Christ,  and  find 
plain  evidences  of  food  and  drink  placed  by  the 
embalmed  bodies,  a  chariot  to  drive  in,  a  boat 
to  row  in,  flowers  to  wear,  attendant  slaves  to 
order  about,  that  can  only  mean  that  the  spirits 
need  provisions  and  conveniences.  So  the 
Chinaman  burns  paper  money  and  sends  paper 
palanquins,  horses,  clothes,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  to  the  departed  spirit  for  its  comfort. 
But  if  the  spirit  becomes  a  god  he  needs  sacri- 
fices and  the  altar's  smoke,  with  savory  meat 
roasted  for  his  delectation.  The  libations  fall 
on  the  earth  in  memory  of  the  old  cult  of  the 
tomb-dwelling  god  ;  the  smoke  offerings  rise  to 
gods  who  no  longer  inhabit  the  tomb,  but  dwell 
in  the  empyrean. 

But  while  the  faith  purifies  itself  and  casts 
off  the  grosser  ideas,  still  it  does  not  lose  all 
memory  of  the  past,  when  religion's  roots  pushed 
upward  from  the  tomb  to  flower  in  spire  and 
pinnacle.  We  have  the  entire  process  in  tbe 
cathedral  at  Chartres,  where  the  first  Christian 


(St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York.  Adapted  b;  Renwtck 
from  a  Europe>.n  model.  A  good  lUoatratloD  of  the 
peralBtenco  o(  the  slatalj-  Gothic  in  nineteenth-century 
chnreh  architecture.) 

name,  and  begin  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
them  with  other  and  perhaps  more  powerful 
spirits  who  rule  the  world.  This  process  of  the 
tomb  of  a  hero,  prophet,  or  soothsayer  turning 
into  a  temple  may  be  observed  in  old  Hellas. 
It  is  common  to  the  Middle  Ages  also,  but  the 
hero  has  usually  to  be  a  saint.  It  exists  to-day 
even  outside  the  Church,  for  at  Paris  the  Inva- 
lidos  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  deification  of  a 
great  conqueror  by  erecting  him  a  temple  which 
is  also  a  tomb.  All  that  it  lacks  is  a  staff  of 
clergy  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  some  impe- 
rial religion  over  the  bones  of  Saint  Napoleon. 
This  origin  of  temple,  church,  and  synagogue 
in  a  subterranean  tomb  or  cave  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  examining  the  religious  edifices  of 
ancient  and  modern  peoples  ;  it  will  often  give 
a  clew  to  things  which  otherwise  seem  a  puz- 
zle througli  their  irrelevant  chai'actcr.     When 


(Old  Trinity,  New  York.    Design  by  Upjohn.) 
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missionaries  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
certain  grottoes  sacred  under  pagan  rule  and  the 
crypt  represents  this  early  abode  ot  martyrs, 
while  the  splendid  church,  vith  its  old  glass  and 
maze  of  statuary  within  and  without,  represents 
the  emergence  of  the  house  of  God  from  the 
house  of  the  dead,  the  ecclesiastic  from  the  lier- 
mit,  the  evolution  from  the  crude  meeting'place 
of  early  Christians  into  a  palace  of  art  filled  with 
magnificent  masic  and  served  by  a  troop  of  cel- 
ebrants who  in  the  gravity  of  their  demeanor,  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  chants  as  they  move  about 
the  choir  and  the  altar,  recall  the  old  theater  of 
the  Greeks. 

We  pass  these  great  epochs  of  bailding  in  re- 
view,aud  (when  we  do  not  lazily  assume  that  the 
question  is  answered)  ssk  ourselves  whether  the 
changing  styles  which  follow  one  another,  one 
growing  out  of  the  other,  do  really  reflect  great 
differences  in  the  religious  views  of  the  priests 
and  potentates  who  caused  them  to  be  erected,  or 
whether  in  each  case  it  was  some  architect  or 
group  of  architects  little  affected  by  ideas  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  who  were  responsible  for 
these  several  variations  from  earlier  types  1  You 
visit  Caen  and  admire  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes 
and  the  Abbaye  aux  Femmes,  and  perchance 
you  summon  up  the  prudent,  valiant,  and  fierce 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  Poitou, 
and  Brittany  who  crossed  the  Channel  and  sub- 
dued Great  Britain,  and  say  to  yourself,  "  This 


■r  cathedrsl  in  Pbll&delphla.    Deslga  by  Le  Bmn.) 


A    HODOIIN    HOHANXgqUE  CHCRCH. 

(Trinity  Chnrch.  BoatoD.   DeBlst  by  H.  H.  RicbnrdBon.   One 

of  the  moBt  BDccesarnl  enbstitutlona  ol  the  TtomaneiMiae 
for  Gothic.) 

heavy  Romanesque  just  suited  those  simple,  hard- 
hitting fighters."  Then  you  go  to  Rouen,  and  at 
sight  of  the  lacework  of 
flamboyantGothic  all  over 
St,  Maclou,  or  the  more 
simple  and  majestic  Goth- 
ic of  St.  Onen,  you  may 
imagine  a  great  change 
to  have  taken  place  in  the 
people  of  France  during 
the  interval  between  the 
Caen  and  the  Rouen 
churches, — say,  two  hun- 
dred years.  There  was  a 
change,  it  is  true,  in  secu- 
lar matters,  a  greater  re- 
finement, doubtless,  and 
more  attention  to  letters 
and  the  arts ;  but  was 
there  any  in  religious 
thought?  Certainly  not 
enough  to  warrant  so  bold 
a  departure  as  the  step 
from  Romanesque  to 
Gothic,  The  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place 
from  causes  quite  outside 
the  realm  of  dogma,  and 
to  have  sprung  from  some- 
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(St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York.  Deslsn  br  Heine  &  LaFarge.  This  UlnatrBUoD  Is  from 
the  Krchltecte'  pl&ns.  The  cathedral  will  occnpy  a  cominandlng  site  overlooking  the 
HadsoQ  River.  When  I^ompleted.  It  will,  merely  b;  reason  of  its  elevation  and  dlmen- 
alone,  be  one  of  the  moat  ImpreBslve  landmarks  of  the  Greater  New  York.} 


thing  foreign  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  tlie 
prelates  of  the  Church  revolved.  Certainly  at  bot- 
tom there  was  an  economic  reason.  These  cities 
had  become  wealthy  meanwhile,  and  the  people 
wished  to  lavish  their  resources  on  the  Church, 
without  any  intention  of  expressing  more  than 
a  desire  to  decorate  the  exterior  as  richly  as  they 
could  according  to  the  methods  then  in  use.  But 
if  this  were  all  we  would  find  merely  an  increase 
of  costly  materials,  not  a  marvelous  movement 
in  thought  which  represents  the  highest  flight  of 
genius. 

Old  Trinity,  Grace,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  a  host  of  other  churches  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  testify  to  the  power 
of  Gothic  even  at  this  late  date  in  capturing  the 
preferences  of  congregations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  movement  away  from  Gothic 
nowadays,  ae  if  that  style  of  architecture  no 
longer  satisfied  the  feelings   of  congregations. 


Is  this  mere  reetlessnesa, 
or  does  it  correspond  to 
some  inner  push  ?  Or  is 
it  merely  reaction  from  the 
brainlesauseof  Gothic  like 
the  babble  of  an  empty 
bore?  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle and  Dr.  Parkhnrst's 
new  church  are  merely 
late  and  conspicuous  ex- 
amples. At  Boston,  the 
great  innovator,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  went  back  to 
a  richer  form  of  the  Ro- 
manesque for  Trinity 
Church,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia the  able  architect  Le 
Brun  used  Renaissance 
ideas  for  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral, —  dome,  square 
transepts,  engaged  Corin- 
thian columns,  a  sculp- 
tured architrave,  and  a 
classic  pediment  above  the 
porch.  The  Cathedral  of 
St  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York  is  another  ex- 
ample of  avoidance  of 
Gothic,  a  harking  hack  to 
Romanesque  in  the  spirit 
of  Richardson,  and  a  de- 
termination to  put  more 
color  into  exterior  aod  in- 
terior than  was  under- 
taken by  our  architects  of 
religious  buildings  half  t, 
century  or  more  ago. 


(T/ZWr  DO  OUR  CHURCH  BUILDINGS  EXPRESSt 


A  greater  variety  of  church  architecture  is 
apparent  nowadays.  Tt  is  aided  by  the  Russian 
and  Greek  Orthodox  temples  lately  built  in  New 
York,  their  peculiar  bulb-like  domes  suggesting 
the  turban  of  the  Turk  as  we  see  him  portrayed 
by  the  Italian  artists  and  illustrators  of  the  Cin- 
qnecento.  Russia  and  Greece,  so  long  under 
Mohammedan  tyranny,  have  the  tnrban  is  their 
architectnre. 

These  are  straws  that  show  a  current  which  is 
running  toward  greater  freedom  from  conven- 
tions in  the  architecture  of  churches.  There  is 
a  new  spirit  abroad  for  the  outward  expression 
as  there  is  for  the  limitations  within  which  faith 
was  confined.  Gropingly,  it  may  be,  and  fet- 
tered by  traditions  in  building  which  affect 
architects  much  more  profooudly  than  congrega- 
tions, the  sense  of  mankind  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  architecture  is  a  mode  of  expression  of 
the  human  soul,  and  should  be  articulate  and  to 
the  point.  One  of  the  few  modern  architects 
who  felt  the  need  of  expressing  something  in 
his  designs  was  H.  H.  Richardson.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  started  the  new  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  such  empty  forms  as  we  used  to  import 
from  the  European  past,  often  without  so  much 
as  &  pretense,  to  adapt  them  to  our  times,  our 
community,  our  climate,  our  habits.  That  we 
are  in  this  epoch  of  transition  must  be  clear  from 
our  mistakes  as  well  as  our  partial  successes.  A 
new  spirit  in  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion, a  change  in  perspective  in  our  view  of  the 


HJiUSTRATIIlO  MODMRS 

Sprite  Coll^:lat«  Dntoh  Reformed  Church,  New  York.    DeslEn 


(The  Orthodox  BoBSlan  Chnroh,  New  York.) 

divine,  and  the  fuller  understanding  of  man's  re- 
lation to  the  world  under  his  feet  and  the  world 
about  him,  must  in  time  affect  all  the  arts, — 
even  that  most  conservative 
one,    architecture.     Espe- 
'    cially  empty  of  thought  and 
feeling  have  been  the  trans- 
fers and  modifications  to- 
ward a  fancied  simplicity 
of  which  Gothic  has  been 
the  victim  until  a  regular 
revolt  has  occurred. 

Not  for  the  first  time  by 
any  means  has  such  a  re- 
volt occurred,  as  we  recall 
at  once  when  we  think  of 
the  clmrch  architecture  in 
Me.xico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, of  which  we  have  north- 
ward-straying types  in 
Texas  and  California  ;  and 
of  our  colonial  churches, 
Bucb  as  St.  Paul's  Cbapel 
in  New  York  and  the  Old 
South  in  Boston,  the  village 
church  at  Lyme,  Conn.  ; 
and  many  others  that  come 
■LuinBT.  to  mind,   such   as  the  old 

hy  Robert  W.  oibeoD.)      church    at   Eastcbester, 
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built  in  1765,  and  consecrated  in  1805.  These 
represent  movements  in  the  past  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  so-called  Gothic  construclion,  Gothic 
feqestration,  statuary,  and  ornament  generally. 
But  that  style  has  always  reasserted  its  power 
over  men's  imagination,  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, may  do  so  again. 

The  new  movement  is  naturally  very  far  from 
clear-cut  and  distinct  in  its  purpose,  hut  two 
features  can  be  distinguished, — one  of  which  is 
a  lighter,  gayer,  gladder  use  of  color,  possibly 
s  reflection  of  a  happier  and  saner 


{St.  Paol'a  Church,  Eastchester.  N.  Y.  Note  the  roBein- 
blance  In  belfry  and  other  leatnrea  to  Its  contemporary, 
"Old  Sooth,"  of  Boston.) 

view  of  man's  relation  to  the  past  and  futm-e  ;  the 
other  being  a  decided  tendency  toward  larger, 
costlier,  and  more  complicated  buildings  reflect- 
ing modern  comfort  and  luxury.  Observe  the 
church  built  by  Robert  W.  Gibson  for  the  oldest 
New  York  parish,  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Heformed, 
on  West  End  Avenue  and  Soventy-sixtli  Street, 
Here  the  site,  narrow  enough  for  what  was  needed, 
has  been  utilized  fur  church,  chapel,  and  school. 
Reminiscent  of  Holland  is  the  style  of  architec- 
ture, adapted  from  public  buildings  in  Haarlem 
and  Leyden,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  thp  seven- 
teenth century  ;  the  rich  treatment  of  roofs  and 
walls  responds  to  a  modern  demand  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Perhaps  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  when  one 
congregation  will  not  copy  nmither  as  one  man 


copies  another  man's  coat,  but  the  architect  will 
be  asked  to  say  something  to  the^point  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  believers. 

If  a  review  of  present  and  past  ecclesiastical 
edifices  shows  a  rather  surprising  failure  to  in- 
dicate faiths  and  narrower  differences  within 
specific  religions — note  the  Roman  basilica  taken 
over  by  the  early  Christians  ;  note  the  Byzantine 
churches  taken  over  by  the  Turks  for  mosques, 
—the  fact  that  churches  are  very  generally  in- 
expressive of  ideas  relating  to  God  and  the  supier- 
natural  does  not  preclude  a  different  treatment 
in  future.  The  modern  architect  has  his  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  his  disadvantages  by  com- 
pariso     w    1     1  wl      b    1  a  Her  tinies. 

He  ha  f  p  hi    1     g  1  ptions  un- 

known t     P  ha  h      ide  circles 

of  read  pi  nd    II  his  ideas, 

and  bj  m  f  p  1        d  1    extend  his 

views  1  hind  w  Id  The  various  . 
styles  belonging  to  diffirent  parts  of  the  earth 
are  at  his  command,  and  not  only  those  of  mod- 
ern times,  but  of  the  remotest  past  These  are 
his  materials  to  pick  and  choose.  Why  should 
not  some  great  composer  arise  in  this  the  most 
ennobled  and  majestic  of  all  arts  and  voice  man- 
kind's yearning  for  another  and  a  better  world 
in  terms  of  architecture? 


FOREIGN   CONDUCTORS   OF  THIS   SEASON'S 
MUSIC. 


BY    LAWRENCE    OILMAN. 
(Mr.  Gilnian  is  a  well-known  munfc  critic  for  several  metropoliu 


1  jonrnais.) 


THE  "  8tar  "  conductor,  who  has  long  been  a 
coDBpicuouB  and  essential  feature  of  the 
foreign  concert  stage,  is  in  prospect  of  becoming 
indispensable  to  music- 
a!  America.  Within  the 
last  two  years  w&  have 
been  ptermitted,  —  in 
considerable  part 
through  the  enterprise 
of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York, — 
to  observe  the  activi- 
ties of  most  of  the 
"b&ton  prima  donnas" 
of  the  old  world.  We 
have  heard — and  seen 
— the  Germ  ana,  Wein- 
gartner,  Strauss,  and 
Kogel,  the  Frenchman 
Colonne,  the  English- 
man Wood,  and  the 
KuBsian  Safonov  at  the 
Philharmonic ;  and  at 
the  opera,  the  eminent 
and  admirable  Mottl. 
During  the  coming  sea- 
son the  Philharmonic 
Society,  persisting  in 
its  munificent  and  en- 
ergetic policy,  has  ar- 
ranged to  import  for 
the  direction  of  its  con- 
certs four  more  Eu- 
ropean   conductors    of 


strangers  to  America,        OrchcHtra.) 
— Willem  Mengelberg, 

of  Amsterdam  ;  Max  Fiedler,  of  Hamburg ; 
Ernst  Kunwflld,  of  Frankfort;  and  Pritz  Stein- 
bach,  of  Cologne.  Aside  from  the  Philharmonic's 
plans,  the  season  will  be  made  esceptionably  not- 
able by  the  visit  of  M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  wJio 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  younger  Frencli  scliool 
of  composers,  and  of  Serge  Vasilyevich  Rach- 
maninov,  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Mos- 
cow, and  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  imagina- 
tive of  living  Russian  music-makers. 

M.  d'Indy,  who  comes  to  America  to  direct  a 


number  of  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  infuse  into  the  winter's  activities 
a  vivid  influence  and  personality.  In  the  musi- 
cal life  of  Paris  no  one 
occupies  a  more  con- 
spicuous and  authorita- 
tive place.  He  is  gen- 
emljy  conceded  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  ultra- 
modern  group  of 
French  composers,  as 
distinguished  from  the 
school  which  includes 
such  men  as  Saint- 
Saens,  Massenet,  and 
their  artistic  kinsmen. 
D'lody,  a  pupil  and  de- 
voted adherent  of  the 
luminous  and  gentle 
C4sar  Franck,  is  as  far 
removed,  in  principle 
and  practice,  from  this 
elder  school  as  was 
Ricliard  Wagner  from 
the  operatic  idols  of  his 
day.  Together  with 
such  other  representa- 
tives of  his  class  as 
Claude  Debussj,  Pierre 
de  Br^ville,  and  Paul 
Dukas,  he  is  an  experi- 
mentalist in  the  matter 
iimNT  FRENcn  coMPOBER  '^^  muslcal  foHu  aud  ex- 

pression.    A  musician 

lited  States  tbls  sesson  and  ,  ,  ,      , 

with  the  Boston  Symphony  "^  profound  leammg 
and  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, be  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  brilliant  but  vacuous  formalities 
of  Saint-SaGns,  or  the  equally  vacuous  sentimen- 
talities of  Massenet  and  his  followers.  He  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  tlie  natural  world,  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  of  keen  discrimination  and  catliolic  sym- 
pathies j  yet  his  predisposition  is  toward  the 
austere,  rather  than  toward  that  which  is  merely 
gracious  and  immediately  appealing.  He  is  es- 
sentially an  aristocrat,  in  his  tastes  and  jn  his  art, 
— yet  an  aristocrat  who  is  also  a  radical,  even  a 
revolutionist,   in   his    methods   and    tendencies. 
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HeiT  Frits  Stelnbach,  of  ColoKne, 
one  o(  the  oew  Phllbarmonlc  con- 
dDCtora.  StelnlACh  1b  known  as 
t,  apeclallst  In  the  mnstc  ot 
Brahma. 


Mrneer  Wlllem  Meogelberg,  ot  Am- 
Bterdam,  the  dlgtingalabed  Dutch 
coDdDctor.  and  the  first  ol  the  Phil- 
harmonics &oc1etr'B  newleaders  to 
apiwar  thU  Beasan. 


Herr  Max  Fiedler,  of  Hamburg,  one 
o(  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
new  condactora,  Fiedler  Is  M. 
rector  of  the  ConBervatory  ot 
Music  at  Hamburg. 


For  him,  all  tliat  Wagner  had  acliieved  in  the 
matter  of  harmonic  novelty  and  flexibility  of 
form  is  as  a  point  of  departure.  He  goes  even 
further  beyond  Wagner  in  such  matters  than 
Wagner  went  beyond  Gluck,  Weber,  and  bis 
immediate  forerunners.  Compared  with  such  a 
work  as  d'lndy's  B-flat  symphony,  for  example, 
Wagner's  "Tristan,"  which,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  seemed  to  touch  the  furthest  limits  of 
musical  radicalism,  sounds  as  simple  and  com- 
prehensible as  a  score  by  Mozart  or  Haydn 
would  have  sounded  beside  what  was  then  Wag- 
ner's most  adventurous  achievement. 

Since  the  appearance,  thirty  years  ago,  of  his 
"  Piccolomine  "  overture  {now  the  second  part  of 
his  "  Wallenstein  "  trilogy),  d'Indy  has  composed 
industriously  in  nearly  all  the  established  musical 
forms.  There  are  orchestral  tone-poems  of  frank- 
ly impressionistic  intent,  as  "La  Forfit  Enchan- 
t4e,"  "  Saugefleurie,"  the  "Istar"  variations,  an 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  overture  (since  dis- 
carded from  the  authorized  list  of  his  works), 
and  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  after  Schiller, — a 
"  symphony  "  for  solo  voices,  double  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  He  has  written,  besides,  two  operas, 
"Fervaar'and  "  L'Etranger  ;  "  "The  Ride  of 
the  Cid,"  for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ; 
incidental  music  to  Catulle  Mend^s'  "  Med6e  ; " 
a  cantata,  "Mary  Magdalene  ;  "  "Sur  la  Mer,"  a 
chorus    for    female    voices ;  "  Clair    do    Lune," 


for  voice  and  orchestra,  after  Hugo  ;  a  sym- 
phony for  piano  and  orchestra  "on  a  French 
mountain  air  ;  "  and  the  extraordinarily  com- 
plex, forbidding,  yet  impressive  B-flat  symphony 
performed  in  New  York  last  season  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  There  are,  besides, 
other  works  of  somewhat  less  moment, — orches- 
tral pieces,  chamber  music,  and  some  songs. 
Since  1896,  d'Indy  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  an  excel- 
lent and  influential  institution  which  be  foanded 
with  Charles  Hordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant. 


In  bis  quality  as  a  musician  d'Indy  is  not  so 
subtle  nor  so  poetic  as  Debussy  ;  he  baa  not  De 
Br^ville's  refinement,  nor  Dukas'  wit  and  del- 
icacy, nor  Charpentier's  direct  and  obvious  ap- 
peal, and  he  is  less  dramatic  than  Brunesu.  But 
in  bis  mastery  of  musical  structure  he  is  without 
a  superior.  Not  even  Richard  Strauss  surpasses 
him  in  this  respect,  for  all  his  breadth  of  imag- 
ination and  progressiveness  of  method.  His 
command  of  the  entire  technique  of  expression, 
— harmonic,  melodic,  and  orchestral, — is  auex- 
celled  in  modern  music  :  his  executive  power  is 
on  a  par  with  his  originality  of  thought.  His  in- 
dependence of  all  traditions  and  restrictions  not 
infrequently  results,  beyond  question,  in  music 
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Uerr  Ernat  Kanwald.  of  Frankfort. 
who  win  conduct  one  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  concerts  thlB 
winter.  Kanwald  Introduced  the 
Wagner  mnBlc-drBmaB  Id  Spain. 


Prof.   8.  V.    Bacbmanlnov.  the    cele-  Prof.VasEllySatonov.otHoBCOW.head 

brnted  Buastan  composer  and   con-  of  the   Moscow  Imperial  Conserra- 

dnctor.  who  will  appear  this  season  tory,  who  will  conduct  tor  the  Phll- 

wlth    the     Eosalan    Bfmphonr  Or-  harmonic  and  Russian   Byiuphony 

chestra.  Societies  this  winter. 


wbicli  it  is  difficult  to  c&ll  beautiful,  and  vhicb 
does  not  eeeia,  at  first  hearing,  particularly  elo- 
quent. But  there  are  other  times  when  his  method 
is  undeniably  sue  cess  fu  I, — when  he  acbieves  a 
beauty  and  significance  which  completely  justify 
whatever  extremes  he  may  have  resorted  to  to 
compass  them.  There  are  arid  places  in  bis  later 
music,  passages  of  singular  ugliness,  others  of 
doubtfa!  effectiveness  ;  but,  throughout,  one  feela 
the  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  purposeful  intel- 
ligence,— the  informing  influence  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  original  temperaments 
in  modern  music. 

A    FAMOUS   BU8S1AN   COMPOSER. 

An  occasion  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the 
visit  of  d'Indy  will  be  tbe  appearance,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
of  Serge  Vaailyevich  Hachinaninov,  conductor 
of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Moscow,  and  one  of  the 
moat  ardent  and  influential  forces  in  contem- 
porary music.  Comparatively  little  of  Rach- 
maninov's  work  is  known  in  America,  although 
he  has  written  quite  abundantly  in  both  the 
larger  and  smaller  forms.  He  was  born  at  Nov- 
gorod in  1S"3,  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
servatory when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  later 
studied  in  Moscow  with  the  pianist  Siloti  and 
with  his  brother  composer  Anton  Stepanovitch 
Arensky.     A  man  whose  temperament  is  both 


rich  and  impulsive,  he  is  dramatic  rather  than 
contemplative,  forthright  and  masterful  rather 
than  sensitive, — the  temperament  of  Richard 
Strauss  rather  than  of  C^aar  Franck.  He  is 
young,  and  his  youth  is  reflected  in  his  art, — 
not  in  any  immaturity,  for  that  is  not  readily 
discoverable,  but  in  exuberance,  freshness  of 
sentiment,  and  largeness  of  endeavor.  Rach- 
maninov  has  composed  three  operas, — "The 
Bohemians,"  "The  Avaricious  Knight"  (based 
upon  poems  by  Pushkin),  and  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini  ;  "  a  symphony  ;  a  tone-poem  for  orches- 
tra, "TheCliff  ;"  a  cantata,  "Spring,"  for  chorus 
and  baritone;  a  "Bohemian  Caprice,"  for  or- 
chestra ;  two  piano  concertos,  two  four-hand 
suites  (one  of  which,  re-scored  for  orchesU-a,  will 
be  conducted  by  Rachmaninov  on  the  occasion 
of  his  appearance  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra),  a  piano  trio,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  works  for  piano,  and  numerous 
songs.  He  is  best  known  to  thoughtful  music 
lovers  in  this  country  by  his  superb  orchestral 
fantasy,  "The  Clifl,"  produced  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, in  January,  1904, — one  of  the  most  impress- 
ive pieces  of  orchestral  scene- painting  since  Wag- 
ner, and  a  work  wliicli  went  far  toward  justify- 
ing those  who  have  claimed  for  modern  Russiao 
music  a  unique  and  characteristic  excellence.  It 
is  thought  that  Rachmaninov  may  possibly  bring 
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"with  him  to  America  a  new  work  celebrating  the 
spirit  of  awakened  aspiration  in  his  native  country. 

MENGELBERG,    A    PERSONALITY    OF    COMMANDING 

POWER. 

Of  the  new  Philharmonic  conductors,  Willem 
Mengelberg,  of  Amsterdam,  has  aroused  perhaps 
the  keenest  interest.  Mengelberg  is  director  of 
the  celebrated  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  efficient  of  the 
younger  European  conductors.  He  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1871,  achieved  distinction  while  a 
pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  won  the 
post  of  music  director  at  Lucerne  from  seventy- 
nine  other  competitors, — a  post  which  he  aban- 
doned for  his  present  position  at  Amsterdam. 
He  is  said  to  be  called  upon  not  infrequently  to 
appear  before  Queen  Wilhelmina  as  a  pianist.  A 
conductor  of  uncommon  vigor  and  breadth  of 
view,  Mengelberg  is  a  personality  of  command 
ing  power, — intellectually  robust  as  well  as  subtly 
penetrating,  and  appropriately  known  as  an  au- 
thoritative interpreter  Of  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss,  in  the  dedication  of  whose  extraordi- 
nary score,  "  Ein  Heldenleben,"  he  may  read  his 
name. 

THREE    NEW    CONDUCTORS    FROM    GERMANY. 

• 

Fritz  Steinbach,  who  will  also  be  new  to  Phil- 
harmonic audiences,  is  conductor  of  the  Giirze- 
nich  concerts  at  Cologne  and  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  there.  Steinbach  was 
born  in  Griinsfeld,  Baden,  in  1855.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
von  Lachner  in  Karlsriihe  and  of  Nottebohm  in 
Vienna.  He  taught  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion in  the  Raff  Conservatory  at  Frankfort 
(where  our  most  eminent  American  composer, 
Edward  MacDowell,  learned  the  technique  of  his 
art),  and  in  1886  followed  Hans  von  Bulow  as 
conductor  of  the  famous  Meiningen  Orchestra,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1902.  He  has  the  im- 
pressive title  of  Generalmusik-direktor  to  the 
Duk»  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  is  known  as  a  specialist 
in  the  music  of  Brahms,  and  has  composed  and 
published  a  septet,  a  'cello  sonata,  and  songs. 
Steinbach  is  a  conductor  of  finesse  and  judg- 
ment, of  ripe  feeling  and  balanced  intelligence. 
He  has  made  numerous  successful  concert 
tours  in  Germany,  and  is  especially  popular  in 
Berlin. 

Max  Fiedler,  another  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  new  importations,  is  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Hamburg.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  was  known 
as  a  pianist  before  he  became  a  conductor.  He 
has  been  prominent  as  an  orchestral  leader  since 


1894,  and  is  now  much  in  demand  in  Europe 
a  <<  b4ton  prima  donna."  He  has  appeared  with 
success  in  musical  capitals  of  such  varied  tradi- 
tions as  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid,  impressing 
audiences  with  his  alertness,  intensity,  and  con- 
trol. He  has  published  a  piano  quintet,  and  has 
composed  a  symphony  and  a  quartet  for  strings. 
Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald,  the  fourth  of  the  new 
Philharmonic  conductors,  who  in  personal  ap- 
pearance suggests  the  popular  tenor  of  tradition 
rather  than  the  master  of  orchestral  forces,  made 
himself  known  by  his  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Wagner  music  dramas  in  Spain. 
Kunwald  is  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  foreign 
conductors  who  will  court  the  favor  of  Amer- 
ican audiences  this  winter.  He  was  for  a  time 
director  of  the  opera  in  Frankfort  and  Berlin, 
but  since  1903  has  given  his  entire  attention  to 
concert  work. 

VASSILY    SAFONOV'S    THIRD    VISIT    TO    NEW   YORK. 

In  addition  to  its  four  new  conductors,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  has  reengaged  Vassily 
Safonov,  of  Moscow,  who  will  make  his  appear- 
ance at  three  of  the  concerts  of  the  Society, — 
two  of  the  regular  series  and  an  extra  one, — 
and  who  will  also  take  some  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society.  Safonov 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  dominant 
figures  of  the  past  two  musical  seasons  in  New 
York.  No  conductor  who  has  appeared  befoi-e 
a  concert  orchestra  in  America  since  the  death 
of  the  unforgettable  Seidl  has  made  a  more  im- 
mediate and  profound  impression.  A  man  of 
uncommon  personal  force,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  dramatic,  and  authoritative  of  living 
conductors,  and  his  return  is  an  event  of  the 
first  importance. 

Felix  Weingartner,  of  Munich,  who  plays 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  the  moderns  magnificently, 
and  Beethoven  like  a  prophet,  is  also  to  make 
his  third  American  visit  this  season.  Wein- 
gartner  will  be  recalled  as  having  made,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  American  appearance 
two  years  ago,  hardly  less  of  a  sensation  than 
the  masterful  Safonov.  Gaunt,  grave,  military 
in  his  personality  and  bearing,  his  artistic  con- 
stitution is  curiously  divided,  curiously  illusive. 
He  is  reserved,  yet  intensely  dramatic  ;  conti- 
nent and  reposeful,  yet  irresistibly  compelling. 
His  beat  is  severe,  precise,  angular,  yet  elec- 
trically communicative, — ^he  is,  in  brief,  a  con- 
ductor of  unique  individuality,  character,  and 
insight.  He  will  appear  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary in  a  special  series  of  concerts  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  when  we  shall  again 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  singularly 
reticent  yet  moving  art. 
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BY  HROLF  WISBV. 
(Formerly  naval  cadet  and  messmate  o(  the  King  in  the  Danish  royal  navy.) 

ONCE  more  the  ancient  throne  of  Norway  in      of  Prince  Charles,  the  future  King  Haakon  VII. 
the  Drontheim  Catliedral,  vacant  for  more      of  Norway  ; 

than    five    hundred    years,  will  hold  a  sovereign.        Fatberaod  mother. . .Crown  prince  and  crown  prIncesB  of 

Prince  Charles   of  Denmark  haa    accepted  the  Denmark. 

t!.    _i.-       '  «  I    .V  .V  T        Orandlatber King  ChrlatUn  of  Denmark. 

Storthing's   proffer    of    the    crown,  the  approval       ^T„ele8 Kln«   ot   EnRland,  King   of   Greece, 

by  popular  vote  took  place  on  November  12  and  Duke  of  cnmberiaod.  Prince  Wal- 

13,  and  the  coronation  will  probably  be  cele-  demar  of  Denmark. 

k>r.t«.4  ««  xr,>TT,  V^.-'o  Ti-,.    1  one  Annla Queen  of  England,  EmpreM-Dowager 

brated  on  New  Years  Day,  1906.  „,  k^,^  q„^^„  „,  ^^^^  p^^^ 

"Who  is  this  man  Charles,  what  can  he  do,  and  cess  Marie  d'Orieans. 

why  was  he   chosen   by  a  parliament  which  haa      Conslns Czar  of  Russia,  Prince  of  WalBs,'Prince 

.lw.y,  shown  republic.n  Knd.ncie.  7  ^Z£  '""°''  """  *""  " 

Prince  Charles  is  a  young  man  of  thirty-three       Brothers-in-law Prince    Frederick    of   Schanmbnrg- 

summers,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  in  excel-  lij^  (Oermany),  Prince  ciiaries  of 

lent   health,    and    of    a    very    easy-going,    liberal        Brothers  and  slaters.  .Prince  ChrlstUn   Of  Denmark,  hel.- 
turn  of   minO.      He   is   by  natui'e  well  fitted   to  apparenti  the  princes  Hamld  and 

rale   over   the   stubborn  NorseTnen,  who   do   not  Qnslav  of  Denmark,  the  princesses 

mind  the  hanie.»  .o  long  u  they  don't  (eel  the  ,.  „        Iw'bom.  Tbm.  ..a  D.m.r. 

whip.     The  very  thing  that  is  going  to  make  "  '•  "  P«»"lu«  comoidence  that  the  Srsl  child 

Charle,  popular  in  Norway  before  he  ehows  hi.  '»  "■•  '""''J  »'  "■»  "•"•''  "»»»  P™«',  •»■! 
face  there  is  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  typical  "  sailor 
prince,"  is  considered  a  proper  and  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  viking  spirit  of 
feadal  Norway  and  ber  present  -  day  peaceful 
love  of  the  sea.  Another  circumstance  in  favor 
of  Charles  is  that  he  understands  the  language 
of  the  Norwegian  people,  and  their  traditions 
and  history  are  part  of  those  of  his  own  country, 
Denmark,  under  the  dominion  of  which  Norway 
remained  for  four  centuries.  Charles  is  the  sec- 
ond  son  of  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  whom 
he  strongly  resembles,  and  this  also  counts  in  his 
_favor,  for  tho  crown  prince  is  a  scion  of  the 
House  ot  Sonde rburg-Gluckburg,  whereas  the 
crown  princess  is  a  daughter  of  the  Bernadotte, 
King  Carl  X  V".  of  Sweden, — and  the  Bernadottes 
were  never  popular  in  Norway. 

Charles  married,  about  a  decade  ago,  the  second 
and  favorite  daughter  of  the  King  of  England, 
the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra,  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love  at  the  Danish  court.  Through  this 
marriage  he  brings  with  him  to  the  Norse  peo- 
ple a  practical  guarantee  that  tho  enormous  Nor- 
wegian coast-line  will  never  lack  the  protection 
of  the  British  fleet  in  time  of  trouble.  Strategic- 
ally considered,  Charles  is  a  very  important  ac- 
quisition for  Norway.    Diplomatically,  his  family 

relationship  with  foreign  courts  is  a  political  nobwav'b  new  kino  ab  a  midshipman. 

asset  by  which  Norway  is  destined  to  benefit  in   '         ,pHnce  Charles  of  Denmark  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
more  ways  than  one.     Here  is  tho  family  roster  Danish  royal  navy.) 
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the  first  child  in  King  Edward's  family,  to  wear 
the  scepter  as  sovereign,  is  a  secood,  and  not  a 
first,  child,  and  owe  their  success  hoth  to  the  same 
fortunate  accident — namely,  Norway's  breach 
with  Sweden.  King  Edward's  elder  daughter, 
Victoria,  will  never  be  permitted  to  marry  on 
account  of  chronic  physical  defects,  and  his  only 
living  son,  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  will,  of  course, 
never  wear  the  British  crown  so  long  as  Edward 
is  alive,  so  Edward's  only  cliance  of  witnessing 
the  crowning  of  a  child  of  his  will  be  the  coro- 
nation of  his  favorite,  Maud,  as  Queen  of  Nor- 
way. And  this  will  cement  the  friendship  of 
Norway  and  England,  already  strong  in  com- 
merce, as  nothing  else  will.  Tlie  official  titles 
of  bride  and  groom  will  be  as  follows  in  Nor- 
wegian : 

Kong  Haakon  den  Syvende  af  Norge  (King 
Haakon  the  Seventh  of  Norway). 

Dronning  Maud  af  Norge  og  Frinsesse  af 
Storbrittanien  og  Irland  (Queen  Maud  of  Norway 
and  Princess  of  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Charles  loses  his  baptismal  name  and  his  he- 
reditary title  as  a  Prince  of  Denmark,  whereas 
Maud  retains  both,  and  gets  a  queenship  in  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  effect  of  an  old  court  ordi- 
nance in  England,  wliich  prescribes  that  a  prin- 
cess of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  marrying 
shall  have  the  right  to  append  tliis  most  envied 
of  all  English  feminine  titles  to  whatever  name 
or  title  she  may  receive  by  marriage. 

The  Queen-to-be  of  Norway  is  a  pretty,  stately 
girl,  who  seeniB  to  be  quite  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band, though  it  was  said  before  her  marriage 
that  she  was  in  love  with  a  British  noble  who 
did  not  rank  high  enough  to  marry  her.  She 
has  been  reared  almost  exclusively  in  the  atmos- 


phere of  court  life,  and  takes 
only  a  perfunctory  interest  in 
the  outdoor  life  which  her 
husband  has  made  his  by 
preference.  Very  likely  the 
fresh  breezes  of  Norway  will 
have  a  salubrious  effect  on 
Princess  Maud.  They  may 
tend  to  make  her  more  of  a 
real  human  being  and  less  of 
a  court  personage.  The  con- 
pie  have  a  two-year-old  son, 
Alexander,  who  will  be  the 
crown  prince  of  Norway,  and 
who  as  King  will  probably 
wear  the  title  of  Harald  IV., 
as  the  Haralds  and  the  Hui- 
kons,  it  has  been  decided, 
will  hereafter  alternate  on 
Norway's  court  roster. 

Besides  hislovef  or  matters 
nautical,  Charles  shows  a  lively  interest  in  horse- 
racing,  as  the  sport  is  conducted  in  England. 
Hunting  to  hounds  is  his  favorite  recreation  "  on 
land,"  though  he  is  but  a  fair  rider  himself.  As  a 
"sailorprince,"  he  stands  higher  than  any  prince 
of  royal  blood  of  his  age.  He  is  not  only  "  well 
posted,"  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hut  in  practical 
seamanship  he  is  easily  the  equal  of  his  udcIc^ 


(To  the  left  Is  Cht 


rown  Prince  of  Denmark,  eldeit 
To  the  right  Is  h!a  son,  Princ* 
King-elect  of  Norway  aa  H«»kon  VII.). 
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Prince  "Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg,  both  his  seniors.  Charles  can 
command  any  kind  of  naval  craft  from  torpedo 
boat  to  battleship,  and  lead  it  in  actual  battle. 
He  will,  probably,  endeavor  to  make  Norway's 
fleet  more  powerful  in  the  number  of  very  effi- 
cient small  battleships  she  already  has. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  make  the  prince's  ac- 
quaintance when  he  was  an  apprentice  in  the 
Danish  navy.  I  was  a  midshipman  at  the  time, 
and  just  one  notch  higher  rank.  We  were 
thrown  a  good  deal  together  on  various  ships, 
and  I  believe  it  is  this  rough-and-ready  training 
in  seamanship  at  an  early  age  .which  contributed 
strongly  toward  making  a  man  out  of  the  prince, 
who  as  a  boy  was  very  much  like  what  middies 
call  a  *•  piece  of  court  furniture." 

There  were  seven  apprentices  in  the  mess  to 
which  the  prince  belonged  on  shipboard,  and  of 
which  I  was  the  eighth'  and  mess-master.  We 
all  called  him  by  his  first  name, — that  is,  Karl  in 
Danish, — and  he  had  to  eat  the  same  *'  grub  " 
and  stand  the  same  hardships  as  all  the  other 
apprentices.  He  was  allowed  to  have  no  ad- 
vantages or  "  extras  "  over  and  above  his  com- 
rades, and  though  everybody  knew  him  to  be  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  no  deference  whatever  was 
paid  him  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
"  hazed  "  and  made  miserable  in  good,  old  mid- 
shipman style.  He  took  his  medicine  bravely 
enough,  though  there  were  times  when,  by  his 
looks,  he  must  have  wished  for  <<home  and 
mother,"  or  that  he  was  ashore,  where  he,  as  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  would  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand a  salute  from  any  man  and  any  officer  in 
the  fleet ! 

On  board  ship  he  had  to  mend  his  own  clothes, 
darn  his  socks,  sew  on  buttons,  and  keep  his 
weapons  and  accoutrements  in  order.  He  slept 
in  a  regulation  sailor  hammock,  with  his  clothes, 
rolled  up  under  his  head,  for  a  pillow,  without 
a  nightshirt,  and  wearing  only  a  sailor's  woolen 
striped  undershirt,  and  bundled  up  in  a  woolen 
blanket,  sometimes  with  his  sea-boots  dangling 
by  the  hammock  rope.  As  an  apprentice,  one 
of  his  duties  in  cleaning  ship  early  at  dawn  was 
to  pass  buckets  of  salt  water  and  go  over  the 
quarter-deck  with  a  sage-broom.  When  polish- 
ing would  begin  he  was  assigned  to  the  big  bin- 
nacle lantern  on  the  bridge,  inside  which  the 
compass  is.  He  became  quite  an  expert  at  pol- 
ishing, and  used  to  make  that  brass  binnacle 
flash  like  silver  mail.  He  could  never  quite  get 
used  to  chewing  tobacco,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  apprentice  is  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues ;  and  whenever  he  was  seasick,  which  often 
happened,  he  used  to  sit  in  the  gangway  on  a 
backet  and  chew  rye  bread. 


This  close  intimacy  with  boys  of  his  own  age, 
and  subsequently,  when  he  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman and  cadet,  his  contact  with  manly  naval 
men  and  real  human  conditions  of  life,  are  the 
factors  which  eventually  made  out  of  this  boy, — 
who  was  originally  little  more  thfcn  a  »*  court 
kid," — one  of  the  most  real  and  natural  of  living 
royal  .princes.  It  opened  his  eyes  to  the  forces 
and  exigencies  that  govern  real  life.  It  substi- 
tuted within  him  for  the  lassitude  of  the  courtier 
the  ambition  of  the  healthy  young  man  of  action. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Charles  brings  with  him 
this  heritage  of  a  sound  education  in  real  life,  for 
otherwise  he  would  never  understand  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Norwegian  people,  otherwise  he 
could  not  hope  to  ever  impersonate  the  great 
Norwegian  uplift. 

The  first  thing  he  may  be  expected  to  do  is  to 
develop  Norwegian  shipping  and  maritime  trade. 
Norway  has  always  sighed  for  separate  consular 
officers  from  those  of  Sweden.  Now  she  will 
be  given  her  own  consuls.  There  will  be  more 
of  them  than  before,  and  they  will  be  better 
equipped  to  develop  the  export  of  Norwegian 
products.  Norway's  maritime  fleet  now  num- 
bers 7,203  vessels,  with  1,443,308  total  tonnage, 
and  her  exports  to  England  are  in  excess  of 
79,000,000  kroner  ;  to  Germany,  about  25,000,- 
000  kroner  ;  and  to  Sweden  and  The  Nether- 
lands, about  15,000,000  kroner  each.  Those  arc 
the  chief  markets,  and  by  encouraging  shipping 
and  the  home  industries,  Charles  could  easily 
extend  the  exports  still  further. 

There  is  money  enough  in  Norway  to  engineer 
the  big  uplift  which  is  looked  forward  to  after 
Charles'  coronation.  There  are  not  only  two 
government  banks,  with  a  joint  capital  of  173,- 
000,000  kroner  (a  kroner  is  worth  about  27 
American  cents),  but  also  77  private  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  98,536,405  kroner  ;  and 
no  less  than  434  saving-banks,  with  349,078,243 
kroner  divided  between  742,912  depositors.  For 
a  nation  with  only  2,240,000  population,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  124,130  square  miles,  mostly 
waste  land,  this  is  a  tolerably  creditable  showing. 

The  chief  employments  are  agriculture  and 
domestic  work.  Think  of  what  this  means,  as 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation  ! 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  unproductive  by  75 
per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  22  per  cent,  is  forest. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  far-seeing  king  to  turn 
the  manifold  water-power  of  the  waste  lands  to 
industrial  uses,  and  partly  by  tree-planting  and 
partly  by  irrigation  endeavor  to  reclaim  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  No  less  than  73  per  cent,  of 
the  26,330  square  miles  of  woodland  in  Norway 
is  under  pine  trees,  and  the  facilities  for  eco- 
nomic lumbering  are  so  excellent  that  even  un- 
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der  the  adverse  conditione  leading  up  to  the 
present  the  lumber  exports  are  a  round  63,000,- 
000  kroner  in  value  annually.  Here  is  a  great 
work  to  be  done  in  a  large  way. 

In  the  mining  industry  Norway,  which  is 
nearly  all  ro9k,  has  made  only  a  faint  attempt 
to  extract  the  treasures  that  are  surely  slumber- 
ing within  her  granite  womb.  Only  about  7,000, ■ 
000  kroner  in  value  is  mined  annually  in  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  ore,  divided  among  30  mining 
plants  employing  only  3,515  workers,  and  6 
smelting  furnaces  with  280  hands.  Were  the 
work  of  properly  prospecting  the  country  done 
in  a  systematic  way  by  government  experts,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Norway  might  be  her  chief 
resource,  for  the  ore  and  the  rock  formation  is 
the  same  as  in  Sweden,  where,  rich  finds  and 
diggings  are  quite  common.  Here  is  another 
chance  for  Haakon  VII. 

Next  to  lumbering,  Norway's  chief  revenue  is 
from  the  fisheries,  which  net  about  29,500,000 
kroner  annually  ;  and  counting  in  the  whale, 
walrus,  and  seal  fishing  in  the  polar  regions,  an- 
other 8,000,000  kroner  is  to  be  added.  The  cod 
comes  first,  with  about  13,000,000  kroner  value  ; 
the  herring  next,  with  8,000,000  kroner  ;  but  no 
genuine  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
canning  industry,  as  such,  in  Norway.  Only 
.500,000  kroner  worth  of  lobsters  are  taken,  and 
less  than  1,000,000  kroner  value  in  trout  and 
salmon  annually,  though  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  take  twice  or  thrice  this  number  if  can- 
neries were  established  at  opportune  points  on 


the  coast  and  the  business  of  exporting  the  Ssh 
was  put  in  system.  Proper  government  support 
and  guidance  here  would  develop  a  new  national 

industry.  Gaps  like  these, — unutilized  resources, 
neglected  opportunities, — are  everywhere  met 
with  in  Norway,  which  hitherto  has  been  charac- 
teristic for  lack  of  enterprise.  That  the  Norwe- 
gians, who  will  and  can  accomplish  results,  are 
well  worth  while  this  country  can  testify,  as 
they  are  usually  found  to  emigrate  here,  where 
they  become,  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  wealth- 
ier ^er  capilu  than  all  other  emigrants. 

It  will,  probably,  be  part  of  Charles'  plans  to 
open  up  Norway  for  her  own  sons  first  of  all. 
and  to  provide  induceniente  for  the  ablest  sons 
and  the  most  needed  eSort,  so  that  whatever  en- 
terprise may  remain  in  Norwegian  brains  will 
be  spent,  not  in  developing  our  vast  Northwest 
here,  but  in  promoting  the  great  uplift  in  Nor- 
way.— and  this  is  his  princely  dream. 

Will  he  do  what  he  sets  out  to  do  ?  In  how 
far  are  we  justified  in  expecting  results  from  a 
people  whose  national  initiative  has  been  sub- 
jugated to  harness  for  more  than  five  centuries  ? 
Has  it  all  been  killed,  or  has  it  been  lamed 
merely,  or  if  so  what  does  it  amount  to  as  a  real 
working  force?  Or  is  it  possible  that  this  in- 
activity is  just  pent-up  initiative, — a  go-ahead 
power  that  will  overthrow  all  obstacles,  and  may 
now  be  expected  to  flood  the  land  like  a  raging 
torrent  of  enterprise  and  activity  7  In  that  event. 
Norway  will  again  see  greatness, — a  greatness  of 
internal  prosperity. 


n  OB,  and  If  ;Dti  do  not  demaod  too  n; 
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"Where  the  state  has  bestowed  education  the  man  who  accepts  it  must  be  content  to  accept  it  merely  as  a 
charity  unless  he  returns  it  to  the  state  in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship." — T.  R. 


Ladies   and   gentlemen,  professors   and  stu- 
dents  IN   FELLOWSHIP  I 

I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  the  acknowl- 
edgments due  for  the  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege extended  me  in  the  request  to  address  you 
on  this  signal  and  historic  occasion.  It  is  such  a 
distinction  in  a  man's  life  as  comes  but  rarely  ; 
and  in  thanking  the  committee,  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  my  discourse  may  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  justify  its  presentation. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  first  to  the  subject  of 
our  alma  mater ^  this  noble  institution  of  learning, 
reared  here  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  to  the 
honor  of  a  man  whose  memory  shall  remain  for 
all  time,  and  imperishable,  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
reared  here  in  this  splendid  city  by  a  people 
which  learned  through  his  philosophy  of  public 
and  private  life  the  duties,  virtues,  and  benefits 
of  true  citizenship. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1950,  that 
the  government  board  of  architecture  approved 
the  designs  and  turned  the  first  earth  from 
whence  sprung  these  magnificent  buildings. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  a  year  has  not 
gone  by  without  the  completion  of  some  splendid 
and  impressive  structure. 

Rising  over  us  to  meet  the  sun,  in  grandeur 
unsurpassed,  is  "Washington  Auditorium,  the 
central  setting  of  the  picture.  On  beautiful 
avenues,  leading  star-like  from  this  focal  struc- 
ture, we  have  in  these  palaces  of  education,  ded- 
icated to  the  Presidents  of  the  republic,  an  in- 
spiring array  of  the  genius  and  handiwork  of 
the  builders  and  artists.  And  more  than  builder 
and  artist  could  give,  we  have  for  all  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  a  visible  record,  a  tangible 
history,  of  our  country.  Chapters  in  stone  of  the 
life  of  a  nation. 

But  this  is  exoteric, — the  dress,  the  frame,  the 


mounting,  of  the  picture.  "What  of  the  heart, 
the  scope,  the  thing  itself  ? 

Drawn  here  from  the  whole  earth  are  the 
world's  masters  in  all  lines  of  human  research. 
Thirty-eight  thousand  students  are  enrolled  on 
the  institution  books, — the  School  of  Science 
and  Invention  alone  claiming  over  nineteen  thou- 
sand. I  dare  not  enumerate  the  pathways  of 
intellectual  and  applied  activities  open  here  and 
inviting  the  efforts  of  the  student.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  great  Museum  of  Evolu- 
tion as  a  material  illustration  of  the  intent  and 
possibilities  of  this  wonderful  city  of  education. 
In  this  museum  is  found,  so  far  as  the  earth  af- 
fords and  the  inquiring  mind  of  man  has  dis- 
covered, a  complete  collection  in  preserved  or 
reconstructed  form,  types  of  all  the  genus,  species, 
and  families  of  life  known  to  have  existed  on 
the  earth,  placed  in  environments  reproduced 
to  nature,  as  nearly  as  possible, — a  panorama  of 
the  vast,  unrecorded  waste, — the  humanam  con- 
dere  gentem  preceding  the  present  state  of  human 
consciousness.  And  carried  up  through  the 
conscious  life  of  man,  the  few  thousand  years 
since  his  emergence  from  the  long  Stone  Age, 
is  the  visible  record  of  the  mighty  struggle. 
Nor  does  it  stop  here.  As  the  past  has  been 
studied,  classified,  and  laid  before  the  student, 
so  also  do  we  find,  resulting  from  the  reputation- 
immolating  efforts  of  those  courageous  scientists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  clear  and  un- 
mistakable glimpses  into  future  states  of  spirit 
consciousness  obtained  through  experimental  psy- 
chology, psychic  research,  and  investigations  in 
radio-active  chemistry.  An  unending  vista  of 
opportunity  for  research  is  placed  before  us,  mak- 
ing the  department  a  picture  of  life, — a  museum 
of  evolution  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

So  with  our  great  school.     In  all  its  depart- 
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ments,  knowledge  and  training  are  acquired, 
with  the  view  of  extending  and  widening  the 
consciousness  of  man,  that  the  limits  of  progress, 
intellectual  and  material,  may  be  still  further  re- 
moved. 

But  others  after  me  will  discourse  on  the  vari- 
ous features  and  departments  of  this. institution, 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  which  we  commemorate  to-day. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  and 
causing  its  lordly  endowment. 

$280,000,000-CONSOIENGE-MONEY   ENDOWMENT. 

The  cry  of  "tainted  money,"  as  a  moral  re- 
buke  to  those  daring  men  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century  who,  through  forethought,  immense 
commercial  genius,  money -greed,  and  avaricious 
cunning,  had  gained  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  land,  was  first  raised  in  the  year  1905. 
This  cry  came  from  the  conservative,  religious 
element  of  that  day, — a  class  that  prospered  in 
large  degree  on  the  benefactions  and  tributes, 
as  would  seem  to  us,  ironically  contributed  to 
their  support  by  the  so-called  money  class  of 
the  period. 

True  public  sentiment  sleeps  in  times  of  great 
activity  and  prosperity.  Its  slumbers  are  soothed 
by  the  clink  of  gold.  In  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle of  forceful  men  for  wealth  in  the  closing 
decade  of  the  last  century,  and  the  opening  years 
of  the  present,  the  square,  upright,  honest  man 
was  pretty  much  submerged  in  the  combat.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  found  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  the  higher  intellectual  virtues  and 
pathways  man  must  ever  follow  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  was  infinitely  retarded.  The  ideals 
of  the  country  became  altogether  economic.  The 
great  lights  and  examples  for  the  emulation  of 
the  youth  of  the  land  were  the  Morgans,  Rocke- 
fellers, Gates',  Vanderbilts,  Leiters,  and  so  on, 
— ^the  "money-makers." 

Moral  and  intellectual  virtues  would  buy  no 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  coal.  From  Senator  down 
through  all  the  stages  of  public  life,  as  well  as 
in  commercial  fields,  the  need  of  money  became 
not  only  a  mania,  but  a  reality.  As  the  vast 
bulk  of  wealth  produced  by  the  people  flowed 
with  undeviating  and  exasperating  certainty  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  already  possessed  it  in 
great  quantities,  there  was  little  for  the  masses, 
little  but  the  wastage,  or  what  was  spilled  from 
the  tills  of  the  rich. 

The  cry  of  "  tainted  money  "  arose. 

The  sentiment  of  the  populace  awoke. 

Cunning  and  greed  became  crimes  in  the  eyes 
of  decent  people.  Men  who  possessed  wealth  in 
the  multi-millions  were  looked  upon  as  scoun- 


drels, robbers,  and  grafters  on  the  honest  toil  of 
the  hopeless  workers. 

What  was  the  result  ? 

Human  nature  will  always  be  the  same.  Man 
cannot  live  without  the  respect  of  his  fellows, — 
deserving  or  not,  he  must  have  it. 

The  thief,  to  hide  his  crime  from  those  whose 
respect  he  craves,  quicker  even  than  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  will  destroy 
his  loot, — cast  it  from  him  as  an  unclean  thing. 

The  names  of  the  evil  and  idle  rich  were  writ- 
ten on  walls  in  public  places, — burned  into  stone 
pavements  by  acid, — painted  on  rocks  in  the 
mountains, — singed  in  the  park  lawns  by  fire. 

A  new  and  terrible  revival  of  the  Greek  pun- 
ishment of  ostracism  was  spontaneously  and  uni- 
versally inaugurated  by  the  decent  and  conserv- 
ative people  of  the  time. 

Individual  wealth,  beyond  a  liberal  competence 
and  reward  for  great  effort  and  ability,  became 
a  curse  and  a  burden.  It  resulted  in  a  moral 
and  social  isolation  for  the  possessor, — a  civic 
leprosy,  which  made  him  hated  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows.  Clearly,  it  could  not  belong  to  the 
holder,  as  it  represented  short  measure  to  some 
fellow  human  being, — ^to  other  members, — and, 
above  all,  to  the  workers  of  the  social  body. 

I  will  here  read  that  famous  anonymous  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
dated  New  York  City,  July  27,  1947  : 

To  Hon.  James  A.  Fowle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : — During  the  past  year,  and 
through  secret  measures,  the  writer  has  gradually  con- 
verted into  gold  coin, — to  the  value  of  forty  million  dol- 
lars,— stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property,  and  through 
like  unknown  agencies  this  money  has  to-day  been 
shipped  to  you.  It  is  returned  in  this  manner,  not  to 
the  individuals  who  created  it, — ^that  would  be  impos- 
sible,— ^but,  as  nearly  as  may  be  for  the  writer  to  make 
restitution,  it  is  given  freely  back  to  the  Government 
for  their  benefit. 

The  earth  and  the  fruitage  thereof  are  for  the  human 
family,  for  its  sustenance,  and  for  its  comfort.  Obvi- 
ously, being  the  unique  source  of  all  life,  it  owes  every 
man  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work,  a  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  see  by  any  process  of  fair  thinking 
that  it  owes  even  so  much  as  a  breath  of  air  to  him 
who  is  able  and  will  not  work.  Through  cunning  and 
monstrous  advantage  of  the  people,  invited  by  laws 
which  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  industrial  advance- 
ment of  the  country,  taken  by  our  forefathers,  great 
masses  of  wealth,  the  wages  of  the  thought^  toil,  and 
tears  of  the  workers,  have  been  slowly  gathered  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Neither  they  nor  their  descendanta, 
for  generations  to  come,  can  eat  it,  drink  it,  travel  it,  or 
take  it  with  them  from  the  earth. 

The  expression  of  a  deep  and  general  principle  is  cer^ 
tain  to  affect  the  destiny  of  man.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  there  was  given  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which, 
though  living  to-day  and  still  more  vital  than  ever,  was 
in  large  degree  responsible  for  the  unfair  prevalence 
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oyer  those  who  followed  it,  gained  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  follow  It,  but  did  not : 

"As  you  would  that  others  would  do  unto  you  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

The  revival  of  this  rule  of  human  association  under 
the  present-day  philosophy  and  sociological  standard  of 
a  square  deal  for  every  man  has  brought  us  to  the  reli- 
gion of  human  duty, — the  religion  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
who  loved  not  God,  but  man. 

Therefore,  and  without  recourse,  the  forty  million 
dollars  sent  to  you  to-day  is  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  absolutely  and  unequivocally.  One  re- 
quest, but  not  demand,  is  made,  which  is,  that  it  be  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  toward  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a  national  university,  to  be  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  and  honor  of  that  illustrious  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  President,— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  you  know,  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
letter  carried  the  secret  of  his  identity  to  the 
grave.  But  less  than  ten  years  followed  its 
publication,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money,  before 
the  university  had  been  endowed  from  like 
source  in  the  stupendous  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  million  dollars. 

Thus  did  the  people  come  again  into  their  own, 
in  a  measure, — and  largely,  if  not  directly, 
through  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
over- rich  by  the  sentiments  and  ideals  of  human 
and  sociological  duty  diffused  by  him  in  whose 
honor  this  university  is  named. 

A    PEOPLB^S,    NOT    A    PARTT'S    PRESIDENT. 

I  will  now  refer  to,  as  succinctly  as  I  may, 
the  events  of  historical  significance  of  the  period 
of  the  two  administrations  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt,— that  is,  of  1  &0  5-0  9  and  1917-21.  It  should 
be  understood  that  while  Roosevelt  was  the  nom- 
inee and  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  was  less  a  party  President  than  any 
man  elected  to  that  position  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  with  the  one  exception  of  George 
Washington. 

On  the  assassination  of  William  McKinley,  in 
1901,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  at  that  time  Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeeded  to  the  office  and  filled  the  unex- 
pired term  of  nearly  four  years.  He  endeavored 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  policy  and  plans  of 
McKinley,  and  did  so.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
to  the  Presidencv,  and  had  there  not  been  a  mis- 
understanding  in  the  Southern  States  regarding 
his  position  on  the  negro  question,  he  would 
doubtless  have  received  the  entire  vote  of  the 
Electoral  College.  As  it  was,  the  vote  cast  for 
him  was  unprecedented.  He  immediately  an- 
nounced on  his  election  that  he  would,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
— which  pledge,  though  much  against  the  will 
of  the  people,  he  held  inviolate.  He  retired 
from  official  life  March  4,  1909,  and  during  the 


summer  of  that  year  spent  four  months  in  a  tour 
of  the  world. 

Returning  to  America,  Roosevelt  became,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1910,  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  retained  this  connection 
for  nearly  eight  years,  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  the  construction  of  those  great  philosophical 
works  on  citizenship,  government,  history,  and 
law  which  have  since  become  the  ideals  of  peo- 
ple's goverpments  throughout  the  world. 

REfiLEGTION    OF    ROOSEVELT    IN   1917. 

In  1917,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  occupied  the  remarkable  position  of 
being  elected  President  of  the  United  States  as 
the  joint  candidate  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  against  Brisbane,  socialist. 

We  go  back,  however,  to  the  first  Rooseveltian 
administration,  1905-09.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  first  real  evidences  of  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience  became  apparent. 
The  citizen,  by  a  peculiar  myopia,  had  reached 
a  state,  of  mind  where  there  was  nothing  about 
his  patrimony  that  he  could  see  save  his  rights. 
Duty  was  purely  a  proposition  of  convenience 
and  legal  enforcement. 

The  principle,  that  th^  right  of  the  many  (the 
government)  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  (the 
citizen),  sprang  into  force  as  a  result  of  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  ideals  and  sentiments  of 
Roosevelt  on  citizenship.  He  crystallized  the 
thoughts  of  the  country  in  his  famous  lay  ser- 
mons. 

These  philosophical  sayings,  while  in  them- 
selves in  no  particular  sense  remarkable,  touched 
the  magic  chords  of  truth,  honor,  square -dealing, 
duty,  and  decent  civic  and  private  action  in  the 
great  heart  of  a  somnolent  though  awakening' 
people. 

It  was  said  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  early 
part  of  his  Presidential  career  that  he  was  the 
apotheosis  of  the  commonplace.  He  may  have 
been  so.  In  any  event,  he  was  in  tune  and 
harmony  with  the  world  and  the  time.  He 
looked  down  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
fellows,  and  facing  with  keen  and  fearless  eye 
the  two  great  enemies  of  the  state, — the  violator 
of  the  law  and  the  manipulator  of  the  law, — 
with  the  stylus  of  Justice  he  wrote  their  doom 
upon  the  unrolling  scroll  of  history.  He  put 
into  form  and  words  the  hopes  and  sentiments 
of  the  people, — in  private  fellowship  as  well  as 
public  life. 

THE    DISSEMINATION    OF    HIQH    CIVIC    IDEALS. 

Herein  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  greatest  of  all. 
He  applied  the  simplest  truth  and  principles  of 
common  sense  to  the  most  exalted  situations.     I 
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quote  a  few  epigrams  touching  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  citizenship  in  the  year 
1906: 

Obedience  to  the  law  is  demanded  as  a  right,  not 
asked  as  a  favor. 

The  crime  of  greed,  the  crime  of  cunning,  the  crime 
of  violence,  are  all  equally  crimes,  and  against  them  all 
alike  the  law  must  set  its  face. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  there  shall  be  no  stacking  of  the  cards. 

Ours  is  not  the  creed  of  the  weakling  and  the  coward  ; 
ours  is  the  gospel  of  Hope  and  Triumphant  Endeavor. 

You  cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  public  vir- 
tue save  on  private  virtue. 

Sentiments  live  forever — they  are  eternal. 

Acts  are  ephemeral — they  are  forgotten. 

No  matter  how  mighty  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual, no  matter  how  splendidly  equipped  for 
action  he  may  be,  the  ultimate  benefit,  or  evil, 
he  may  work  to  his  fellows  lies  preeminently  in 
the  sentiments  Tie  may  proclaim  rather  than  in 
the  acts  he  may  perform. 

The  ind  i  vidual  can  d  o  but  little.  His  thoughts, 
however,  may  inspire  millions  to  heroic  and  con- 
tinued effort  for  ages  to  come,  though  they  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  source  of  such  inspi- 
ration. 

EXPOSURES    AND    THE    RESULTS. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, — his  sentiments,  his  phi- 
losophy, his  ideals, — was  the  typification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  hive.  His  was  the  voice,  the  word, 
the  call.  Whether  he  was  the  intending  cause 
of  it  or  not,  history  must  give  him  credit  for 
those  fierce  and  determined  exposures  of  the 
gigantic  and  money-gout  mortality  associations 
of  the  years  1905  and  1906.  The  whiff  of  fair- 
dealing  and  decency  was  in  the  atmosphere. 

Following  the  inspiration  of  Roosevelt,  cor- 
porations, cities.  States,  federal  departments, — 
families,  and  even  individuals, — began  to  diag- 
nose their  conditions,  with  the  result  that  the 
harvest  of  fungi,  parasites,  warts,  vampires,  bats, 
and  grafters  that  fell  before  the  knife  and  with- 
ered in  the  bright  light  of  the  renaissant  phi- 
losophy of  duty  and  a  square  deal  for  all,  not 
only  had  never  been  heard  of  since  the  decadent 
days  of  Rome,  but  they  raised  a  stench  that 
nauseated  the  world.  The  decaying  mass  fer- 
tilized well  that  principle  which  has  since  then 
been  foremost  with  us  : 

Tke  duties  of  citizenship  in  this  republic  are  inher- 
ent in  its  people.  Failure  to  perform  those  duties  es- 
tablishes a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  such  citizenship. 

NATIONAL    CORPORATION    ACT. 

The  taking  over  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  express  companies  by  the  Government  in 


1908  was  followed  by  a  swift  and  direct  extension 
and  application  of  what  was  then  called  the  post- 
office  fraud  order.  Three  of  the  great  monopo- 
listic combines,  called  trusts, — the  meat,  tobacco, 
and  transport  industries, — were  distinguished 
in  history  as  being  the  recipients  of  the  first 
and  most  powerful  blow  of  the  much- talked -of 
Roosevelt  '*Big  Stick." 

This  was  the  real  initial  step  toward  the  con- 
trol,— federal  control, — of  the  great  interatate 
corporation,  a  step  made  necessary  by  the  tem- 
porary defeat  in  Congress  of  the  National  Cor- 
poration Act, — a  proposition,  as  you  know,  to 
pjace  all  companies  engaged  in  local  or  inter- 
state business  of  any  kind  under  government 
charter,  and  subject  to  federal  inspection.  Pub- 
licity was  demanded  as  a  correction  of  the  trust 
evil.  The  passage  of  this  most  important  act 
followed  quickly  the  vigorous  application  to  cer- 
tain pirate  companies  of  the  fraud  order  by  the 
Postmaster-General  in  1908-09.  The  denial  to 
these  concerns  of  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  parcel-post,  or  ex- 
press, service  on  suspected  violations  of  the  law 
put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  corporations,  with 
the  quick  and  salutary  result  that  these  creatures 
of  federal  authority  became  purified,  and  they 
vied  with  one  another  for  reputation  of  high 
standing. 

GOVERNMENT    INDUSTRIAL    BONDS. 

Where  did  the  money  cojme  from  to  purchase 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  interstate 
utilities  ? 

There  were  some  eight  millions  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  1906  who  had  accumulated 
savings  to  the  amount  of  13,000,000,000.  This 
money  was  deposited  at  low  rates  of  interest  with 
all  kind  of  banks, — national,  State,  private,  trust 
companies,  loan  associations,  etc., — all  over  the 
country.  Failures  of  these  institutions  were  be- 
coming so  numerous  (over  fifty  having  occurred 
in  the  prosperous  State  of  Iowa  alone  in  one 
year)  that  the  demand  for  a  safe  government 
depositary,  which  at  the  same  time  should  fur- 
nish an  investment,  became  pronounced.  Here 
was  a  source  of  inexhaustible  treapure  sufficient 
to  finance,  on  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  govern- 
ment securities,  any  conceivable  government- 
ownership  proposition.  The  people  paid  for 
these  utilities,  exchanging  their  savings-bank 
pass-books  for  government  industrial  bonds. 

THE    PRESIDENT    IN    FRANCE. 

I  may  here  refer  to  that  act  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  year  1906  which,  while  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  indicated  to  the 
world  his  freedom  of  form  and  custom  where 
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modern  conditions  seemed  to  justify  such  inde- 
pendence. 

The  peace  negotiations  between  the  two  great 
contending  nations — Japah  and  Russia — had 
just  been  satisfactorily  terminated.  The  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  was  not  even  signed  and  sealed 
before  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world  were 
raised  in  behalf  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  be- 
came at  once  the* diplomat  of  the  world — Vhomme 
du  Steele.  Soon  thereafter  the  republic  of  France, 
recognizing  the  world-character  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt, — that  he  belonged  not  alone  to  Amer- 
ica, but  to  humanity  and  civilization, — extended, 
by  legal  enactment  of  its  government,  an  invita- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
visit  their  capital.  This  was  followed  by  like  in- 
vitations from  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
other  European  states. 

We  had  then,  and  still  have,  in  this  country  a 
composite  of  the  blood  and  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope. We  stood  distinct,  though  connected 
through  ties  of  consanguinity  and  sentiment, 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  stood  like 
a  strong  and  vir-ile  son  to  placate  and  harmonize 
the  contentions  and  belligerent  differences  of 
our  parents.  How,  naturally,  in  the  great 
Russo-Japanese  conflict  the  contending  parties 
came  to  America  for  succor.  The  splendid 
world-power  exampled  by  the  United  States 
needed  but  the  intelligent  and  honest  fearless- 
ness of  one  who  could  place  common  sense  and 
militant  righteousness  above  precedent  and  con- 
ventionalism. 

The  splendid  international  ceremonies  incident 
to  the  final  dedication  of  the  American  school 
children's  monument  to  Lafayette  in  Paris,  the 
following  year,  furnished  the  event  and  occasion 
for  a  telling  demonstration  to  the  world  of  the 
true  status  of  the  United  States  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

The  invitations  of  France  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  were  accepted.  The  ceremonies 
Df  the  dedication  of  the  Lafayette  memorial 
were  made  an  event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
A  new  and  great  moral  precedent  was  estab- 
lished. The  time  had  arrived  in  our  history, — 
the  incident  there  to  hand  demanding  the  be- 
stowal of  those  sympathetic  courtesies, — those 
forms  of  good-will  and  friendship  best  shown  by 
the  presei^ce  of  the  chief  of  one  nation  withiij 
the  borders  of  another.  Many  objections  were 
raised  to  this  innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  They  were  not  considered  material, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  service  that 
might  be  rendered  to  the  advancement  of 
peace  and  universal  human  fellowship.  To  use 
the  language  of  President  Roosevelt  in  this 
respect : 


No  nation  so  great  as  ours  can  expect  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  greatness,  for  greatness  does  not  come  with- 
out trouble  and  labor. 

I  hold  that  a  great  and  masterful  people  forfeits  its 
title  to  greatness  if  it  shirks  any  work  because  that 
work  is  difficult  and  responsible. 

VISITING    THE    CAPITALS    OF   KUKOPB. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President,  was  naturally 
as  highly  honored  in  the  capitals  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  other  European  states  as  he 
ever  was  in  New  York  or  Texas.  He  but  went 
back  to  the  forefathers  and  homes  of  the  citizens 
of  his  own  country. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  act  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  could  better  have  illustrated 
the  unique  position  of  his  country  than  these 
visits,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  to  the  capitals 
of  the  powers  of  Europe.  There  were  no  alliances 
to  cement,  no  ententes  to  establish  ;  but  a  great 
and  unprecedented  step  to  be  made  toward  that 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood  between  na- 
tions, which  it  was  Roosevelt's  aim  to  promote, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  destiny  to  advance. 

By  making  the  ceremonies  of  the.  dedication 
of  that  in  itself  unique  memorial  (the  Lafayette 
memorial  was  the  gift  of  the  school  youth  of 
America  to  France,  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  them  having  contributed  their  pennies  on  a 
single  day  toward  its  erection)  the  direct  reason 
for  his  presence  in  France,  and  the  utterance  on 
that  occasion  of  his  greatest  known  oration,  and 
thereafter  his  brief  visit  to  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, he  spread  over  the  world  an  influence  that 
has  lived  and  grown  throughout  the  years.  He 
left  a  legacy  to  history  that  will  last  as  long  as 
human  records. 

All  Europe,  from  president  and  peasant  to 
kaiser  and  muzhik,  was  eyi  fete  to  give  him  a  wel- 
come and  a  reception  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

A  continent  awaited  him. 

And  why  was  this  ?  Because  it  was  a  natural 
and  human  response  to  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent  demanded  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  growth  of  political  democracy 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

INTERNATIONAL    COURT   OF   ARBITRAMENT. 

Now  what  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  re- 
sult of  this  remarkable  act  of  Roosevelt's?  *To 
what  purpose  did  it  portend  ? 

I  will  ask.  From  whence  dates  our  present  fixed 
and  universal  peace  ? 

For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, — from 
that  summer's  vacation  journey  to  the  capitals  and 
courts  of  Europe  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, — up  to 
the  present  day  there  has  been  no  war  between 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.    The  peace  parlia- 
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ment  held  the  year  following  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Europe,  and  toward  the  success  of  wliich  he 
directed  his  powerful  influence  and  support,  saw 
assembled  for  the  first  time  in  history  plenary 
delegates  from  all  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  were  there  for  business.  From 
their  earnest  and  sincere  efforts  came  our  present 
International  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitrament. 
This  court  was  established,  for  a  term  of  sixty 
years,  by  convention  of  the  delegates  to  that 
parliament.  Each  of  the  great  nations  turned 
over  to  the  court  20  per  cent,  of  the  effective 
power  of  its  respective  navy,  creating  at  the 
same  time  a  joint  high  board  of  admiralty. 
This  splendid  international  armada  has  since,  as 
you  know,  policed  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the 
world,  and  for  over  one  hundred  years  has  not  fired 
a  hostile'  shot.  The  moral  force  of  a  decree  of 
the  International  Court  of  Arbitrament  has  been 
such  that  the  great  standing  armies  and  tremen- 
dous instruments  of  warfare  of  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  have,  like  the  hideous  de- 
vices of  Torquemada,  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
the  museums  of  antiquity.  The  peace  of  the 
world  has' become  a  universal  ideal,  and  it  seems 
no  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  the  most 
fixed  and  permanent  human  institution. 

THE    MAN    AND   THE   OPPORTUNITY. 

In  the  psychological  combination  of  man  and 
opportunity, — the  right  man  and  the  right  op- 
portunity,— we  have  something  more  than  man 
alone.  We  have  one  of  those  seemingly  divine 
forces  which  direct  the  course  of  history, — 
which  shape  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  awakened  the  sleep- 
ing though  ever-present  'principles  of  duty  and 
justice  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  people, 
by  the  same  fortuitous  combination  of  man  and 
opportunity  was  he  instrumental  in  arousing  the 
world  to  the  folly,  idiocy,  and  incalculable  waste 
of  a  resort  to  arms  in  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national questions. 

Dating  from  the  promulgation  of  his  precepts 
on  duty  and  patriotism  in  that  immortal  oration 
at  Paris, — a  discourse  equaled  in  the  history  of 
American  oratory  only  by  Lincoln's  memorable 
address  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg, — have 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  their  chiefs, — like 
men  of  culture,  heart,  and  sentiment, — vied  one 
with  another  in  their  purpose  and  efforts  to  ex- 
tend support,  appreciation,  and  regard  to  their 
sister  nations  of  the  world. 

CONOBEBSIONAL    UPHEAVALS. 

It  would  be  too  much  for  me  to  detail  the 
working  out  of  those  reforms,  demanded  by  the 
people  and  inaugurated  by  Roosevelt,  in  respect 


to  the  unfair  discriminations  against  the  small 
shipper  and  the  surreptitious  favors  extended 
the  big  interstate  corporations  and  trusts  in  the 
form  of  railroad  freight  rebates.  This,  like  all 
far-reaching  reforms,  was  a  question  of  growth. 
There  were  betrayals  of  the  people  in  Congreas, 
deferring  the  enactment  of  proper  laws,  which 
were  followed  by  upheavals  in  the  Congression- 
al elections, — and  final  success,  as  you  know,  for 
the  proposals  of  revision  of  the  law. 

The  correction  of  a  political  evil,  once  made, 
looks  simple  enough,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
was  not  made  before.  But  the  indifference  of 
the  mass  is  affected  only  by  long  and  persistent 
education.  And  he  who  would  lead  his  fellows 
to  Altruria  must  content  himself,  in  raising  up 
the  cry,  with  the  single  hope  that  his  words  may 
survive  his  own  submergence  into  oblivion. 

publisher's  universal  POUND  BATE. 

I  must  mention  here  a  far-reaching,  though 
at  the  time  seemingly  unimportant,  step  taken 
by  the  postal  department.  It  was  the  adoption 
by  the  International  Postal  Union,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  our  government,  of  the  publisher's  pound 
rate  of  postage  in  practice  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  civilizing,  commercializing,  and  educa- 
tional influences  that  have  been  created  by  man 
to  accelerate  his  progress,  no  other  institution  of 
government  has  been  so  valuable  as  the  mails. 
Human  advancement  knows  no  national  fron- 
tiers. And  with  the  extension  of  this  pound 
rate  of  postage  to  embrace  the  world  an  im- 
mense impetus  was  given  to  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  through  periodicals,  newspapers, 
and  printers'  products  generally.  A  number 
of  American  publications  soon  reached  the  enor- 
mous circulation  of  over  five  millions  of  copies 
each  issue.  This  did  much  to  break  down  the 
false  patriotism  and  egotism  which,  for  centuries, 
had  barred  the  way  to  the  fellowship  of  nations. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  moral  amalgamation  of  the 
races. 

UNITED  states  CONSULAR  PRICE  CURRENT. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  our  govern- 
ment placed  a  special  export  tax,  in  the  form  of 
a  domestic  consular  fee,  on  foreign  bills  of  lad- 
ing, or  manifests.  This  departure  in  the  revenue 
system  of  the  government  was  inaugurated  on 
account  of  the  great  demand  made  by  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the  export 
trade.  It  was  felt  that  the  consular  organiza- 
tion should  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  promotion 
and  introduction  of  the  products  of  America's 
factories,  fields,  and  mines  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.     For  many  years  published  consular  re- 
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ports, — largely  scientific  and  statistical  in  char- 
acter, and  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  American  manufacturer, — had  been  distrib- 
uted to  indifferent  recipients.  By  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  fund  expended  in  this  unappre- 
ciated work,  the  plan  of  publictftion  was  reversed. 
An  American  consular  price  current  and  trade 
bulletin  was  prepared,  listing  all  standard  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  as  well  as  raw  and  finished 
food  products,  common  to  the  country.  This 
bulletin  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
being  issued  quarterly  and  printed  in  all  foreign 
languages.  Large  numbers  of  copies  were  sent 
to  the  American  consuls  for  free  distribution  to 
the  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Scales 
of  prices,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades, 
were  published,  with  the  view  of  informing  the 
world  through  a  reliable  source  of,  not  so  much 
the  price,  as  this  naturally  fluctuated,  but  of  the 
character  of  American-made  goods  and  the  avail- 
ability of  purchase  of  the  same. 

Numerous  reciprocity  treaties  were  thereafter 
negotiated,  and  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  trebled  itself  in  the  space  of  five  years. 
Since  that  time  it  has  led  the  world  in  practical- 
ly all  essential  lines. 

RESULT    OF    IRRIGATION    WORK. 

To  review  the  development  of  those  stupen- 
dous systems  of  government  reclamation  of  des- 
ert lands  by  irrigation  would  take  too  long.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  the  teeming,  prosperous  popu- 
lation of  the  States  effected  by  these  vast  enter- 
prises. From  sparsely  settled  and  waste  areas 
they  have  become  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive States  of  the  Union. 

OPENING    OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

The  year  1916  was  signalized  in  American 
and  world  history  by  two  events, — the  reelection 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  and 
the  opening  to  navigation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  is  but  one  honor  in  the  world  surpass- 
ing that  of  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States, — that  is,  a  reelection  to  that  high 
office.  This  is  more  than  a  vote  of  approval  and 
confidence.  It  is  a  custom, — in  a  sense,  a  law, 
— made  necessary  by  the  simplest  demand  of 
civic  life,  the  law  of  human  gratitude. 

What  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  given  the 
sponsor  of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  the  great 
ship  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
than  the  call  again  to  official  life  at  the  hour  of 
the  fruition  of  the  greatest  material  undertaking 
not  only  of  his  career,  but  of  the  century  ? 

A  thousand  vessels  from  America,  Europe, 
and  the  Orient  were  present  in  the  harbors  of 


Colon  and  Panama,  awaiting,  like  bridesmaids, 
the  signal  which  should  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  wedding  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, — the 
joining  of  the  waters  of  the  earth.  That  the 
success  of  this,  at  that  time,  great  undertaking 
has  more  than  justified  the  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure  required  in  its  construction,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  repeat.  What  the  transcon- 
tinental railways  did  for  the  far  West  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies,  this  interoceanic  canal  re- 
peated fourfold  in  the  years  following  its  openingy 
up  to  navigation. 

The  material  advancement  of  our  country  is 
not  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  It  would  re- 
quire the  privileges  of  Senatorial  courtesy  un- 
der the  old  regime, — in  the  days  of  Allen,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, — to 
even  touch  upon  the  wonderful  strides  of  eco- 
nomic progress  we  have  made  during  the  past 
several  decades. 

I  have  referred  to  the  completion  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  as  it  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
physical  achievement  of  the  time.  It  was  a  work 
intimately  and  historically  associated  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, — an  undertaking  typical  of  the 
physical  and  powerful  energy  of  the  man. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world's  marine  on  December  1, 
1916.  There  were  present  and  participating  in 
the  formal  international  exercises  attending  the 
opening, — not  to  mention  other  dignitaries, — 
President-elect  Roosevelt,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  King  of  England,  the  President  of  the 
French  republic,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emper- 
or of  Japan,  the  presidents  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  etc. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  recorded  history 
when  the  chiefs  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
had  gathered  together  in  such  numbers  on  an 
enterprise  purely  of  peace  and  progress.  It  was, 
indeed,  significant  of  the  years  of  human  ad- 
vancement that  followed,  and  of  which  we  to- 
day are  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries. 

THE    WORKING    OF    THE    LEAVEN. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  review  the  events 
following  the  inauguration,  as  President,  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  March  4, 1917.  For  a  dec- 
ade or  more  the  leaven  of  his  concrete  and  sim- 
ple civic  philosophy  had  been  at  work.  As  he 
was  wont  to  say,  '<  Back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the 
administration,  back  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, lies  the  man." 

And  man  had  advanced. 

With  the  self-betterment  of  the  individual  the 
progress  of  the  nation  is  simply  a  matter  of  ad- 
dition. 

I  shall  close  my  discourse  by  quoting  from 
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Roosevelt  some  of  those  commentaries  which 
have  tended,  without  question,  to  the  general  up- 
lift of  tlie  American  people,  and  which  are 
active  moral  forces  in  the  life  of  the  nation  to- 
day,— more  active,  perhaps,  than  they  were  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

For,  in  the  language  of  Hugo,  what  a  man 
says, — be  it  true  or  false, — often  has  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  and,  especially,  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  those  to  whom  he  speaks  than  what  he 
does. 


MAN  AND  NATION. 

We  must  treat  each  man  on  his  worth  and  merits  as 
a  man.  We  must  see  that  each  is  given  a  square  deal, 
because  he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should  receive  no 
less. 


Mankind  goes  ahead  but  slowly,  and  it  goes  ahead 
mainly  through  each  of  us  trying  to  do  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  and  to  do  it  in  the  sanest  way. 


We  have  in  oar  scheme  of  government  no  room  for 
the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  pay  his  way  through  life 
by  what  he  does  for  himself  and  for  the  community. 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rule  of  brotherhood 
remains  as  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  success  in 
the  kind  of  national  life  for  which  we  strive. 

The  life  of  duty,  not  the  life  of  mere  ease  or  mere 
pleasure, — that  is  the  kind  of  life  which  makes  the 
great  man,  as  it  makes  the  great  nation. 


The  Government  cannot  supply  the  lack  in  any  man 
of  the  qualities  which  must  determine  in  the  last  resort 
the  man's  success  or  failure. 

A  healthy  republican  government  must  rest  upon 
individuals,  not  upon  classes  or  sections. 

Far  and  away  the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the 
chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth  doing. 

I  desire  to  see  in  this  country  the  decent  men  strong 
and  the  strong  men  decent,  and  until  we  get  that  com- 


bination in  pretty  good  shape  we  are  not  going  to  be  by 
any  means  as  successful  as  we  should  be. 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  State  the  representative  and 
exponent  and  symbol  of  decency,  it  must  be  made 
through  the  decency,  public  and  private,  of  the  average 

citizen. 

To  me  the  future  seems  full  of  hope,  because,  al- 
though there  are  many  conflicting  tendencies,  and  al- 
though some  of  these  tendencies  of  our  present  life  are 
for  evil,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  tendencies  for  good  are 
in  the  ascendency. 

In  our  own  country,  with  its  many-sided,  hurrying, 
practical  life,  the  place  for  cloistered  virtue  is  far  small- 
er than  is  the  place  for  that  essential  manliness  which, 
without  losing  its  flne  and  lofty  side,  can  yet  hold  its 
own  in  the  rough  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the  world 
round  about  us. 


The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  citizenship  and  bad 
citizenship  separates  the  rich  man  who  does  well  from 
the  rich  man  who  does  ill,  the  poor  man  of  good  con- 
duct from  the  poor  man  of  bad  conduct. 


It  is  an  infamous  thing  in  our  American  life,  and 
fundamentally  treacherous  to  our  institutions,  to  ap- 
ply to  any  man  any  test  save  that  of  his  personal  worth, 
or  to  draw  between  two  sets  of  men  any  distinction 
save  the  distinction  of  conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  makes  a  promise 
which  he  does  not  intend  to  keep,  and  does  not  try  to 
keep,  should  rightly  he  adjtidged  to  ha/ve  forfeited  in 
some  degree  what  should  be  every  man^s  nwst  predous 
possessions—his  honor. 

Succeed?  Of  course  we  shall  succeed  I  How  can 
success  fail  to  come  to  a  race  of  masterful  energy  and 
resoluteness  which  has  a  continent  for  the  base  of  its 
domain,  and  which  feels  within  its  veins  the  thrill  that 
comes  to  generous  souls  when  their  strength  stirs  in 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  future  is  theirs  ? 


I  ask  that  this  nation  go  forward  as  it  has  gone  for^ 
ward  in  the  past ;  I  ask  that  it  shape  its  life  in  accDrd- 
ance  with  the  highest  ideals ;  I  ask  that  our  name  be  a 
synonym  for  truthful  and  fair  dealing  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


AMERICA  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


CANNON-SHOT  and  rifle-clatter  cease 
throughout  Manchuria  but  to  usher  in  a 
new  and  intense  though  bloodless  contest  for 
the  trade  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  Ori- 
ent,— a  contest  not  of  two,  but  of  many  nations, 
in  which  there  can  be  no  truce  or  wavering. 
The  pens  which  signed  the  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 
— so  close  is  the  world  now  bound  together, — 
set  pneumatic  riveters  working  at  the  keels  of 
new  ships  on  the  Clyde,  and  started  wheat  trains 
for  Puget  Sound  down  our  far -Western  moun- 
tains. Japan,  victor  in  war,  is  quick  to  proclaim 
her  aspirations  for  triumph  in  peace.  Even  be- 
fore the  strife  had  ended,  Minister  Kiyoura  told 
the  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  "Be  not 
frightened  by  the  din  of  battle,  but  continue 
energetically  to  develop  your  relations  to  the  oc- 
cupied regions,. for  I  repeat  that  the  main  object 
of  the  war  is  to  create  for  our  merchants  new, 
large  markets  in  Korea  and  China." 

How  well  armed  for  this  great  and  noble 
tourney  of  the  nations  in  the  rich  East  stands 
the  United  States  ?  What  we  have  already 
achieved  is  certainly  full  of  high  encouragement. 
By  far  the  greatest  and  most  significant  gain  in 
all  our  sea-borne  commerce  last  year  came  with 
the  old  lands'  of  Asia.  Our  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  foodstuffs,  and  other  merchan- 
dise on  Asiatic  account,  which  were  valued  at 
$58,359,016  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,  and  at  $60,- 
151,347  in  1904,  swelled  suddenly  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  last,  to  $127,637,800.  A  large 
part  of  this  extraordinary  increase  was  in  our 
exports  to  Japan,  which  grew  from  $24,980,421 
in  1904  to  $51,724,726. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  Russian  Pacific  ports 
had  been  shut  in  our  faces,  only  two  or  three 
audacious  American  cargoes  running  the  long 
blockade.  Now  that  Vladivostok  reopens,  and 
the  Japanese  flag  clears  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur, 
there  is  a  rush  thither  of  flour,  cottons,  iron,  and 
steel  that  absorbs  all  the  seaworthy  tonnage  of 
the  Pacific. 

SENTIMENT    THAT    COUNTS. 

President  Roosevelt's  master-stroke  for  hu- 
manity has  won  for  America  the  especial  admi- 
ration and  love  of  the  two  warring  nations  which 
now  in  peace  come  closest  to  swaying  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Orient.  Czar  Nicholas  promptly  and 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  President's  incom- 


parable deed  by  repealing  the  retaliatory  restric- 
tions that  since  1901  had  blocked  every  effort 
of  our  merchants  to  increase  their  trade  with 
Russia  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Japan  signal- 
ized her  gratitude  not  only  with  courteous,  for- 
mal words,  but  by  hastening  to  this  country 
commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other 
material  for  the  new  railways  of  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea. Since  last  April,  Japan  has  purchased  in 
the  United  States  more  than  two  hundred  loco- 
motives, five  thousand  railway  cars,  four  hun- 
dred structural  iron  bridges,  and  fifty  or  more 
steam  turbines  with  electric  generators.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
generous  customer  of  Japan's  silks,  teas,  mat- 
tings, and  curios,  buying  four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  does  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  strangely  myopic  judgment  which 
holds  that  sentiment  does  not  count  in  trade. 
Sentiment  among  nations,  no  less  than  among 
men,  is  a  consideration  of  tremendous  weight 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  favorable  price 
lists.  The  Japanese  and  Russian  agents  who 
are  buying  heavily  here  do  not  do  so  without 
keen  comparison  of  the  cost  of  similar  things  in 
Europe.  This  is  undeniably  an  era  of  high 
prices  in  America,  but  the  real  truth  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  an  era  of  high  prices  throughout 
the  industrial  world.  Scotch  steel-makers  have 
lately  in  one  day  raised  their  quotations  for 
structural  steel  five  shillings  a  ton,  after  other 
advances  and  with  still  others  impending.  Iron 
and  steel  are,  of  course,  the  true  index  of  our 
prosperity,  and  many  of  the  steel  mills  of  this 
country  are  now  closing  contracts  up  to  the 
middle  of  1906. 

HIGH   PRICES   AND    BUOYANT   TBADE. 

This  flood-tide  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry, — the  mills  everywhere  working  up  to 
their  capacity,  with  contracts  far  ahead, — lends 
extraordinary  significance  to  our  export  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  This  trade  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Its  amount  was  $111,- 
948,586  in  the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  $134,727,- 
921  in  the  fiscal  year  1905 — ending  on  June  30. 

Not  only  are  our  iron  and  steel  mills  working 
up  to  their  maximum  capacity, — this  condition 
is  general  in  all  important  lines  of  manufactur- 
ing.    The  average  price  of  all  commodities  nat- 
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urally  reflects  this  eager  and  insistent  demand. 
In  September,  1900,  according  to  Dun's  authori- 
tative records,  the  average  price  of  commodities 
was  90,714.  In  September,  1905,  it  was  100,- 
308, — an  advance  of  about  10.5  per  cent.  That 
is,  it  now  requires  about  $1.10  to  purchase  com- 
modities which  could  be  bought  for  $1  five  years 
ago.  Yet,  not  only  our  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  but  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  gen- 
eral keep  on  steadily  increasing.  These  were 
$452,415,921  in  the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  $543,- 
620,297  in  the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  "dumping"  of  American  goods  abroad 
at  a  reduced  price,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
must,  therefore,  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Most  of  our  manufacturers  who  export 
anything  at  all  must  be  able  to  command  as  fa- 
vorable terms  abroad  as  in  their  own  country, 
or  in  buoyant  times  like  these  they  would  have 
no  inducement  whatever  to  sell  on  foreign  ac- 
count wares* that  were  certain  of  a  quick  sale  and 
a  full  price  at  home. 

COMMERCE   AND    THE    FLAG. 

The  enormous  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
our  commerce  with  the  Orient  offer  a  sharp,  sig- 
nificant contrast  with  our  lagging  trade  with 
South  America  and  Africa.  The  United  States 
actually  sold  to  the  greatest  of  Latin- American 
republics — Brazil — fewer  goods  in  the  fiscal  year 
1904  than  in  1903, — ^the  values  being  $10,985,- 
095  and  $11,046,856.  For  many  years  our 
South  American  commerce  has  been  almost  at 
a  standstill,  while  our  trade  with  the  Orient  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  steadily  advancing.  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  beyond  the  latitude  of 
Venezuela  not  one  American  steamship  runs  to 
a  South  American  port  in  either  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific,  and  the  carrying  of  our  trade  is  de- 
pendent on  the  grace  of  our  European  competi- 
tors, while  in  our  Oriental  commerce  on  the 
Pacific  the  largest  ships,  the  newest,  most  capa- 
cious, and  most  efficient,  are  American-built, 
American-owned,  and  operated  in  American  in- 
terests. 

These  ships  were  put  on  the  route  to  the  Ori- 
ent when  the  commerce  was  very  lean  and  small. 
Their  regular  and  economical  service  has  helped 
mightily  to  develop  the  present  volume  of  our 
export  trade.  But  these  American  lines  are 
being  run  without  national  aid,  in  the  face  of 
lavishly  subsidized  British,  French,  German, 
and  Japanese  competition.  They  are  not  earn- 
ing and  have  not  paid  a  dividend,  and  their  con- 
tinuance is  doubtful.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  whose 
new  Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  the  greatest  ships 
on  the  Pacific,  and  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  has  said  that  under  present  conditions  he 


can  never  build  and  sail  another  ship  beneath 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Ja- 
pan, having  quickly  developed  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  as  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews, 
announces  on  the  heels  of  peace  the  starting  of 
a  new  subsidized  steamship  line  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  South  America.  The  Japanese  states- 
men have  a  clear  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
indispensable  agencies  which  have  swelled  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  island  kingdom  from 
131,160,700  yen  in  1888  to  491,113,300  yen  in 
1900. 

JAPAN   A    formidable    RIVAL. 

Japan  is  our  friend,  now  more  than  ever. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Tokio  and  Washington,  because  there  is  and  long 
has  been  a  pact  more  secure  than  that  in  Japan's 
grateful  remembrance  of  Perry  and  his  work, 
and  in  half  a  century  of  friendly  association  un- 
broken by  jealousy  or  distrust  on  either  side. 
However,  this  need  not  prevent  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  new  Japan,  quickened 
and  strengthened  by  a  victorious  war,  is  sure  to 
be  a  more  and  more  formidable  mercantile  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  all  the  rich  lands 
that  border  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Already  it  is  re- 
ported that  Japanese  cotton  fabrics  made  of  our 
own  Southern  staple  are  driving  American  goods 
out  of  North  China.  It  would  be  highly  dis- 
creditable to  our  enterprise  to  allow  Japan  to 
shoulder  us  out  of  that  small  share  of  South 
American  trade  which  vigilant  and  prepared  Eu- 
rope has  left  to  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. 

A    "  TARIFF    WAR "    WITH    GERMANY  ? 

The  most  immediate  and  serious  menace  to 
American  commerce  looms  up  across,  not  the 
Pacific,  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Germany's 
threat  to  apply  maximum,  discriminating,  and, 
in  some  cases,  prohibitive  duties  to  American 
goods  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  not  speedily  con- 
cluded,— that  is,  if  American  protective  duties 
on  German  products  are  not  sharply  reduced, — 
marks  the  first  really  positive,  aggressive  step 
in  European  resentment  of  the  extraordinary 
industrial  growth  of  the  great  republic.  If  the 
United  States  yields  to  this  menace,  and  grants 
concessions  to  Germany,  it  can  scarcely  refuse 
them  to  Great  Britain,  which  admits  free  of  all 
duty  immense  quantities  of  American  merchan- 
dise. The  German  grievance,  apparently,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  German  exports  to  this 
country  are  only  about  one-half  tiie  value  of 
German  imports  into  the  United  States.  But 
Germany's  present  tariff,  like  ours,  is  rigorously 
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protectionist.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  very  low- 
wage  scale  of  the  really  intelligent  and  efficient 
German  labor,  it  may  perhaps  be  contended 
that  the  German  tariff  already  affords  as  much 
actual  protection  to  German  industry  as  the 
Dingley  law  does  to  high-wage  American  labor. 

Natural  conditions,  not  entirely  the  tariff,  are 
doubtless  responsible  in  great  part  for  that  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  which  has  ruffled  Ger- 
man sensibilities.  Thus,  Germany's  purchases 
from  us  are  mainly  of  such  things  as  cotton, 
provisions,  breadstuff s,  petroleum,  etc.,  which 
the  empire  either  does  not  produce  at  all  or  pro- 
duces- in  inadequate  quantities.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  purchases  from  Germany  are 
largely  of  competitive  articles  like  iron  and  steel, 
silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  china .  and  stoneware, 
hosiery,  gloves,  prints,  embroideries,  which  can 
be  and  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  If  a  tariff  war  were,  unhappily, 
begun  between  Germany  and  America,  both  par- 
ties would  suffer,  as  is  always  inevitable  in  a 
tariff  conflict.  The  United  States  would  be  se- 
verely hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  good  market  for  its 
surplus  farm  products,  but  Germany  would  be 
much  more  severely  hurt  by  the  enhanced  cost 
which  higher  duties  would  bring  upon  the  in- 
dispensable food  of  its  working  people  and  the 
raw  material  of  its  manufacturing. 

The  real  question  would  seem  to  be.  Can  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  placate  Germany  and 
save  the  market  for  our  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials, afford  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  finished 
manufactured  products,  so  that  Germany  can 
sell  a  great  deal  more  of  silk  goods,  woolen  goods, 
hosiery,  chinaware,  and  gloves  in  the  American 
market, — perhaps  displacing  thereby  the  similar 
products  of  American  factories,  and  lessening 
thereby  the  home  demand  for  the  products  of 
American  farms  ?  Here  is  a  question  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  quick  and  confident  answer. 

OUB   EZPOBTS   OF   MANUFAOTUBES. 

In  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
even  without  the  pressure  of  a  tariff  war  the 
United  States  is  becoming  relatively  less  and 
less  of  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and  crude  ma- 
terials. The  proportion  of  products  of  agricul- 
ture among  our  total  exports  was  69.73  per  cent, 
in  1895,  and  55.04  per  cent,  in  1905.  Mean- 
while the  proportion  of  manufactured  articles 
among  6ur  total  exports  has  risen  from  23.14 
per  cent,  to  36.44  per  cent. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  United  States 
cannot  reasonably  hope  for  a  large  sale  of  its 
manufactures, — certain  specialties  excepted, — 
in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  old  world, 
which  have  a  constant  surplus  of  their  own.    But 


this  important  fact  is  true,  that  the  manufactured 
goods,  as  well  as  the  materials  and  the  foodstuffs 
which  the  United  States  can  most  advantageous- 
ly produce,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  very  things  which 
are  most  needed  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
non-manufacturing  nations  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

Tools,  machinery,  staple  cotton  cloths,  flour, 
kerosene,  lumber,  provisions  of  the  substantial 
kind, — these  are  what  are  chiefly  required  in 
those  neutral  countries.  Yet  the  United  States 
makes  and  sells  abroad  many  more  articles,  as 
witness  this  list  from  the  chief  officer's  cargo- 
diagram  of  the  12,000-ton  American  steamship 
Shawmat,  outward  bound  from  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  for  Yokohama,  Kob^,  Moji,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  and  the  Philippines  : 


Bicycles. 

Lard. 

Books. 

Locomotives. 

Bridges  (steel). 

Malted  milk. 

Building  paper. 

Naihs. 

Canned  meats. 

Oats. 

Canned  oysters. 

Paints. 

Castings. 

Pa];>er  (in  bales). 

Cedar  poles. 

Pianos. 

Cigarettes. 

Piles. 

Condensed  milk. 

Pipe  (iron). 

Copper  ingots. 

Potatoes. 

Cotton  cloths. 

Railway  cars. 

Drugs. 

Rifles. 

Electric  machinery. 

Roots. 

Flour. 

Salmon. 

Furniture. 

Spikes. 

Hay. 

OUB   FIRST   NEED, MORE    SHIPS. 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  products  in  which  the 
United  States  is  competing  successfully  with 
Europe  in  the  Orient..  The  first  step  toward  a 
further  expansion  of  our  over-seas  commerce  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  every  one  of  our  mer- 
cantile rivals, — from  Great  Britain  in  1840  down 
to  Germany  in  1885,  and  Japan  in  1896, — and 
that  is  to  create,  by  national  aid,  improved  facili- 
ties of  transportation.  Just  as  instinctively  as 
a  great  department  store  provides  itself  with 
its  own  men  and  wagons  to  deliver  its  own  goods 
to  its  customers,  instead  of  leaving  this  indis- 
pensable service  to  the  mercy  of  its  rivals,  have 
the  great  mercantile  nations  of  the  world  pro- 
vided their  own  ships  and  seamen.  The  United 
States  and  Russia  alone  have  left  the  carrying 
of  their  merchandise  chiefly  to  their  competitors 
in  peace  and  possible  enemies  in  war.  Now 
Russia,  at  any  rate,  has  learned  her  lesson.  It 
is  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Czar's 
government  will  take  vigorous  measures  to  cre- 
ate a  merchant  marine,  and  that  steamship  lines 
with  national  subventions  will  be  started  at 
once  from  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas  to 
New  York. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH   THE   PHILIPPINES. 


BY  ARTHUR  W.   DUNN. 


[Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  Washington,  is  an  exceptionally  well-informed  man  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  either  hastily  or  inaccurately.  In  this  present  article  he  touches  upon  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It  is  likely  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  favor  the  products  of  the  Philippines  by  reducing 
the  tariff  on  them  to  25  per  cent,  of  our  general  rates  on  foreign  goods.  Ultimately  there  ought  to  be  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  all  regions  where  the  American  flag  floats  in  token  of  sovereignty.— Thb  Editor.] 


FROM  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Phil- 
ippines there  has  been  a  fear  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  islands  would  become  destructive 
competitors  of  some  of  the  protected  articles  of 
the  United  States.  This  fear  was  expressed 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  ceding  the  islands  to 
the  United  States  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  and  some  votes  were  influenced  by 
this  apprehension.  To  guard  against  this  com- 
petition there  has  been  legislation  by  Congress 
and  several  elaborate  and  remarkable  opinions 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  de- 
termine what  duty  the  products  of  the  islands 
shall  pay  when  entering  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  duty  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
which  foreign  countries  pay,  and  it  is  practically 
an  export  tax  on  the  Philippine  products,  as  the 
revenue  derived  in  this  way  is  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  treasury.  This  was  done  as  a  sop  for 
the  Filipinos.  It  was  an  excuse  for  continuing 
the  protection  to  the  American  products,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  claim  was  made  that  no  real 
harm  was  done  the  Filipinos,  as  the  taxes  thus 
collected  were  returned  to  them.  This  method 
of  taxing  Peter,  the  producer,  to  pay  Paul,  the 
treasurer,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Filipinos, 
especially  to  the  producing  and  exporting  classes, 
who  assert  that  such  methods  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  develop  the  islands. 

Thus,  it  now  happens  that  Congress  faces  the 
demand  for  absolute  free  trade  for  the  Philip- 
pines without  any  restrictions.  Secretary  Taft 
has  always  favored  free  trade  for  the  Filipinos, 
and  in  reports,  both  as  governor  of  the  islands 
and  Secretary  of  War,  has  forcibly  expressed 
this  view.  One  reason  why  he  took  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
with  him  on  his  summer  tour  of  the  islands  was 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  result.  He 
wanted  them  to  see  by  personal  observation 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
convinced.  His  invitation  list  showed  that  he 
sought  men  who  had  been  most  intense  in*  their 
opposition  to  free  trade  with  the  Philippines, — 


men  who  represented  States  and  sections  which 
were  largely  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  staples  to  be  affected. 

Have  these  men  been  convinced  ?  That  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  as  the  debates  upon 
the  Philippine  free-trade  measure  shall  progress. 
From  conversation  with  many  of  the  Congress- 
men who  accompanied  Secretary  Taft,  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  none  of  them  seriously  en- 
tertains fears  of  Filipino  competition  ;  but  most 
of  them  feel  little  or  no  uneasiness  from  what 
they  saw  of  sugar  and  tobacco  production  in  the 
Philippines,  even  with  free  trade.  Before  the 
Filipinos  can  enter  into  competition  there  must 
be  a  large  influx  of  capital,  careful  organization, 
and  intelligent  management  of  large  plantations. 
Men  who  saw  a  sugar-mill  worked  with  carabaos 
crushing  a  single  stalk  of  cane  at  a  time  could 
not  be  alarmed  over  the  present  sugar  situation. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  fifteen  years 
under  favorable  conditions  before  sugar  produc- 
tion could  reach  a  stage  where  any  large  amounts 
would  come  to  the  United  States.  By  that  time 
the  increased  population  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Philippines  would  consume  the  in- 
creased output. 

Another  consideration  which  only  those  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  Philippines  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  can  comprehend,  is  the  labor 
in  the  islands.  The  Filipinos  are  like  other  trop- 
ical peoples,  who  live  easily  and  by  little  manual 
labor.  They  do  not  like  to  work.  There  are 
some  conditions  under  which  the  Philippines 
might  show  material  prosperity.  Give  them  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  open  markets 
elsewhere,  and  the  right  to  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  contract  labor,  and  there  would 
be  an  immense  increase  in  the  products,  natural 
to  the  rich  soil  of  the  islands.  In  addition  to 
this,  make  it  possible  to  acquire  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  land  for  large  plantations.  But  two  of 
the  most  important  propositions  can  never  be  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  large  tracts  of  land 
acquired,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  import  Chi- 
nese labor.     The  exclusion  laws  of  the  United 
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States  have  been  extended  over  the  islands,  and 
they  will  not  be  withdrawn. 

There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  excluding  Chinese  laborers  from 
the  Philippines,  and  knowing  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  the  Filipinos,  there  are  some  people 
who  think  that  only  by  cheap  and  willing  labor 
can  the  islands  be  developed,  but  the  most  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  are  in  favor  of 
keeping  out  Chinese  labor.  This  labor  problem 
in  the  Philippines  was  given  careful  attention  by 
Elihu  Root  when  he  was  ad  ministering  the  islands 
as  War  Secretary,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Filipinos  to  remain 
poor  and  the  resources  of  the  islands  undevel- 
oped for  fifty  years  than  to  develop  them  in  ten 
years  with  Chinese  labor.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Filipinos  must  be  taught  to  work,  that 
they  must  develop  the  islands  themselves.  To 
do  otherwise  would  ruin  them  as  a  people.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  Filipinos  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  An  influx  of  Chinese  would  mean  that 
not  only  the  labor,  but  the  business  of  the  islands 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  No 
doubt  many  Filipinos  owning  lands  would  like 
to  loll  under  the  bamboos  and  watch  the  Chinese 
do  the  work  that  even  Filipino  labor  will  not  do 
now,  but  they  are  not  a  numerous  class. 

The  idifficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  such  as  to 


lessen  the  chances  of  competition  that  has  been 
such  a  bugbear  to  many  statesmen  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  scarcely  been  worth  while  to  pass 
laws  declaring  a  tariff  against  Philippine  prod- 
ucts, or  securing  complex  five-to-four  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Exploitation  of  the  islands  has 
been  predicted,  but  so  far  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. Capital  backed  by  shrewd  men  can 
find  a  better  field  in  the  United  States.  No 
speculators  with  money  to  invest  care  to  try 
the  Orient  when  there  are  such  opportunities 
right  at  home.  Men  of  small  means  must  be 
presented  with  very  favorable  conditions  before 
they  will  go  so  fa^  afield  for  investment,  and 
small  capital  will  neither  exploit  nor  develop  the 
islands. 

Granting  the  Filipinos  free  trade,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  result  in  making  them  more  con- . 
tented  and  less  anxious  to  get  from  under  the 
domination  of  the  Americans.  It  will  encour- 
age them  to  believe  they  are  not  held  as  foreign- 
ers. It  is  also  believed  that  free  trade  will  pro- 
duce a  healthy  and  sure  development  of  the 
islands,  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  Filipinos  will  be  encouraged 
to  work.  It  is  one  of  the  several  things  prom- 
ised by  Secretary  Taft,  and  he  believes  that 
without  harm  to  American  products  a  great  deal 
may  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  establishing  free  trade  with  the  islands. 


HOW  THE  GERMANS   REVISED  THEIR  TARIFF. 


BY  N.  I.  STONE. 
(Tariff  Expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


IN  connection  with  the  pending  tariff  negotia- 
tions with  the  German  Empire,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  new  and  the  old  rates 
of  duty  in  the  German  tariff,  but  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  the  way  the  Germans  "  went 
at  it."  Yet  the  history  of  the  tariff  revision  in 
Germany  is  so  characteristic  of  the  individual 
and  natural  traits  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  instructive  when  com- 
pared with  our  own  legislative  methods,  that 
a  brief  account  of  it  may  prove  both  entertain- 
ing to  tie  layman  who  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  interesting  to  our 
public  men. 

The  Germans  have  a  way  of  moving  "  slowly 
but  surely."  The  last  time  they  had  revised 
their  tariff  was  in  1879,  when  Prince  Bismarck 
became  a  convert  to  protection.     Even  at  that 


time,  however,  the  arrangement  and  the  wora- 
ing  of  the  tariff  schedules  were  left  substantially 
the  same  as  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  only  the  rates  were  con- 
siderably increased. 

Since  1879  no  tariff  revision  had  taken  place, 
but  in  1891  the  government  inaugurated  a  new 
policy  of  concluding  commercial  reciprocity 
treaties,  by  which  several  of  the  rates  were  re- 
duced in  favor  of  the  countries  with  which  such 
treaties  were  concluded. 

These  treaties  were  all  to  expire  in  December, 
1903,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  event  the  gov- 
ernment set  about  preparing  for  a  new  series  of 
treaties.  As  the  old  tariff  in  its  method  of  clas- 
sification and  technical  construction  of  its  sched- 
ules had  remained  practically  unchanged  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as 
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the  agricultural  interests  were  clamoring  for  in- 
creased protection,  it  was  thought  best  to  elab- 
orate an  entirely  new  scheme  of  schedules  and 
system  of  classification,  which  would  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  specialized  products  of  modern 
industry.  The  German  Government  began  prep- 
arations for  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  t&riS.  scheme 
in  the  early  part  of  1898, — almost  six  years  be- 
fore the  old  commercial  treaties  were  to  expire. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  new  tariff  was  car- 
ried out  largely  by  two  departments,  the  treas- 
ury and  the  interior. 

A   BEPRESEXTATIYE   TARIFF   00MMI88I0N. 

While  the  treasury  officials  were  assigned  to 
the  technical  work  of  drawing  up  the  schedules, 
the  minister  of  the  inteiior  proceeded  to  enroll 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  world  for  his 
part  of  the  work.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  to 
create  a  '^  Special  Commission  for  the  Elabora- 
tion of  Measures  for  Furthering  Commerce" 
{  Wtrtschaftlicher  Ausschuss  zur  Vorbereitung  Han- 
deU-Politischer  Massnahmen).  The  commission 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  one-half  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  German  Agricul- 
tural Association,  the  German  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Manufactures,  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations being  represented  by  five  members  ; 
the  other  fifteen  members  were  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  chancellor  in  the  following  manner  : 
six  representatives  of  the  agrarian  interests,  five 
from  manufacturers,  and  four  representatives  of 
wholesale  trade.  , 

As  the  five  members  recommended  by  the 
German  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
included  three  manufacturers  and  only  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  export  trade,  the  composition 
of  the  entire  commission  was  as  follows  :  eleven 
agrarians,  thirteen  manufacturers,  and  six  rep- 
resentatives of  commerce.  Of  these,  twenty-one 
were  avowed  protectionists,  while  the  views  of 
the  remaining  nine  were  uncertain.  Consider- 
able criticism  was  made  later  in  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag,  as  well  as  in  the  press,  regarding 
the  makeup  of  the  commission,  charging  the 
government  with  deliberately  "  packing "  the 
commission  with  protectionists.  The  chancellor 
was  blamed  for  ignoring  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Bismarck  at  the  time  of  the  tariff  re- 
vision of  1879,  when  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  the  middle  classes,  including  artisans, 
tradesmen  as  well  as  consumers,  and  professional 
men  were  invited. 

The  government  defended  its  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  commission  was  engaged  on 
purely  technical  work,  and  therefore  had  to  be 


made  up  of  men  whose  practical  experience 
qualified  them  for  the  work  laid  out  for  them. 
As  to  the  representation  of  various  other  inter- 
ests and  parties,  the  chancellor  thought  it  was  a 
matter  that  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Reichs' 
tag,  which  would  no  doubt  give  the  various  in- 
terests an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  heard 
before  the  Reichstag  committee  having  the 
tariff  bill  in  charge. 

As  the  object  of  creating  the  commission  was 
to  obtain  information  of  a  practical  character 
which  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  needs 
of  the  German  industries,  the  first  task  assigned 
to  the  commission  was  the  collection  of  data  as 
to  the  output  and  value  of  the  products  of  Ger- 
man industries,  their  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  the  markets  serving  as  outlets. 

INFORMATION    OBTAINED    FROM    MANUFACTUBEBS. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  commission  of  the 
manufacturers  related  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  machinery  and  steam  power  employed  in 
thei^  factories,  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the 
wages  paid,  the  quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign 
raw  material  used,  the  quantity  and  value  of  ani- 
mal products,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  sales 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  list  of  questions  wound 
up  with  this  query,  What  suggestions  have  you 
to  make  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  tlie  en- 
couragement of  the  production  and  exportation 
of  the  articles  you  manufacture,  especially  with 
regard  to  foreign  competition  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  ? 

These  questions  were  senlT  out  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  manufacturers,  of  whom  more 
than  92  per  cent,  replied;  thereby  providing  a 
mass  of  data  and  other  information  which  proved 
invaluable  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 

THREE    years'    DISCUSSION   OF   DETAILS. 

In  the  meantime  a  draft  of  the  new  tariff  was 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  be- 
fore the  close  of  1898,  copies  of  the  draft  were 
sent  out  for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  the 
governments  of  the  states  constituting  the  em- 
pire and  to  the  imperial  ministry  of  the  interior. 

The  draft  was  now  discussed  by  tariff  experts 
and  customs  officers  of  the  constituent  states,  as 
well  as  by  the  officials  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior. 

After  the  copies  of  the  draft  were  returned  to  * 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the  different  gov- 
ernment institutions,  with  their  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  the  treasury  officials  recast  the  en- 
tire draft,  and  in  the  fall  of  1899  sent  out  the 
new  draft  to  the  same  bodies.  The  new  draft 
was  gone  over  with  the  same  care  as  the  first 
and  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
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After  remodeling  the  tariff  schedules  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  suggestions,  the  treasury 
submitted  the  draft  in  its  completed  form  to  the 
commission  on  January  17, 1901, — i.e.,  after  near- 
ly three  years*  preparatory  work  on  the  part  of 
the  government  officials. 

The  commission  did  not  confine  its  labors  to 
the  work  of  its  own  members,  but  in  addition  to 
that  consulted  recognized  leaders  in  the  business 
world,  technical  and  economic  experts,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  national  associations  of  manu- 
facturers organized  by  industries.  In  all  more 
than  two  thousand  experts  took  part  in  the  work. 

While  the  hearings  of  the  various  experts 
were  conducted  by  the  commission,  the  replies 
from  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers  to  the 
inquiries  sent  out  by  the  commission  had  all 
come  in  and  were  sifted  and  analyzed  by  the 
commission  with  the  aid  of  technical  and  statis- 
tical experts.  The  results,  when  compiled,  were 
not  made  public,  but  turned  over  to  the  treasury. 

Thus,  the  two  bodies, — namely,  the  commis- 
sion of  business  men  and  the  treasury  officials, 
—starting  at  the  beginning  upon  distinct  lines 
of  procedure,  were  now,  after  nearly  three  years' 
effort,  in  a  position  to  exchange  the  results  of 
their  preliminary  work.  The  commission  took 
up  now  the  draft  of  the  tariff  schedules,  prepared 
by  the  treasury  officials,  while  the  latter  under- 
took the  study  of  the  results  of  the  statistical 
inquiry  of  the  commission,  which  were  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  working  out  the  different  rates. 

The  rates  set  down  by  the  treasury  officials 
for  the  different  tariff  schedules  were  accom- 
panied by  detailed  statements,  in  which  the  sta- 
tistical data  obtained  by  the  commission  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  degree  of 
protection  required  by  the  various  products. 

When  the  entire  tariff  was  thus  completed, 
the  whole  draft,  consisting  of  the  schedules,  rates 
of  duty,  and  the  explanatory  statements  on  which 
the  rates  were  based,  was  sent  out  again  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  imperial  government  interested  therein,  as 
well  as  to  the  separate  governments  of  the  con- 
stituent states,  and  to  the  commission. 

After  recasting  the  entire  tariff  once  more  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  received  from 
the  bodies  just  mentioned,  tiie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  finally  in  a  position  to  submit  the 
draft  of  a  new  tariff  law  to  the  Bundesrath  (Fed- 
eral Council)  for  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  published  in  the  official  Govern- 
ment Gazette  on  July  25,  1901.  As  the  various 
preliminary  stages  described  above  were  con- 
ducted in  secret  sessions,  the  public  at  large 
now  got  the  first  opportunity  of  examining  the 
proposed  tariff  law. 


The  Bundesrath  passed  the  bill  with  a  few 
unimportant  changes,  and  it  was  now  laid  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  November  25,  1901. 

THE    DEBATE    IN   THE    BEIOHSTAa. 

By  this  time  the  various  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  organizations  had  had  time 
to  examine  and  criticise  the  bill,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  bring  pressure  on  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag  and  to  give  expression  to  their  views 
in  the  press. 

After  devoting  nine  days  to  a  continuous  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  on  its  first  reading,  the  Reichs- 
tag turned  it  over  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  in  which  the  various  parties, 
from  the  ultra-protectionist  conservatives  to  the 
radical  socialists,  were  represented.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  however,  was  protec- 
tionist, and  it  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the 
government,  insisting  on  raising  still  further 
the  already  increased  rates  of  duty  on  agricul- 
tural products.  The  struggle  in  the  committee 
proved  so  intense  that  in  spite  of  its  continuous 
sessions,  both  during  the  sessions  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and  after  the  adjournment  of  the  latter,  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  until  October,  1902, 
— i.e.,  after  ten  months*  continual  work. 

The  bill,  as  finally  reported  to  the  Reichstag 
from  the  committee,  with  rates  greatly  increased, 
pleased  nobody.  The  secretary  of  the  interior, 
who  had  charge  of  the  government  tariff  meas-. 
ure  in  the  Reichstag,  exclaimed  :  <'  I  fear  that 
our  commercial  armor  will  prove  too  heavy  for 
a  successful  struggle."  The  conservatives,  rep- 
resenting the  agricultural  interests,  thought 
they  needed  more  protection,  and  the  radicals 
and  the  socialists  denounced  it  as  robbery. 

It -was  soon  perceived  that  only  heroic  meas- 
ures could  save  the  tariff  from  wreck.  Accord- 
ingly, the  government  and  the  conservatives 
agreed  on  a  compromise,  by  which  the  former 
accepted  the  increased  rates  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  latter  agreed  to  vote  with  the 
government  on  a  motion  to  cut  off  the  debates 
and  to  vote  the  measure  as  a  whole.  This  was 
carried  over  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Left, 
and  the  bill  became  a  law  and  received  the  Em- 
peror's signature  on  December  25,  1902. 

The  government  was  now  ready  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  different  foreign  countries 
for  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  based 
on  the  new  tariff.  It  took  two  years  to  conclude 
the  new  commercial  treaties,  which  were  ratified 
by  the  Reichstag  and  received  the  sanction  of 
law  on  February  22,  1905.  One  year's  notice 
was  then  given  to  the  outside  world  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  old  tariff,  which  will  give  place 
to  the  new  on  March  1,  1906. 
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BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS. 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


MUCH  has  been  said  of  the  failure  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  American  States 
and  cities.  Many  are  the  remedies  proposed  and 
adopted,  most  of  them  in  the  nature  of  restric- 
tions on  the  legislative  branch.  Legislatures 
have  been  tied  up  and  held  down  by  revised 
constitutions  ;  they  have  been  blocked  by  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  vetoes  ;  and  some  city  legis- 
latures have  been  stripped  of  power,  or  all  but 
abolished.  This  question  comes  up,  Instead  of 
restricting  the  legislature,  how  can  its  efficiency 
be  increased  ? 

Take  the  ordinary  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. He  is  serving  his  first  or  second  term. 
He  has  been  elected,  not  on  the  strength  of  his 
expert  or  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  but  because,  in 
general,  his  views  on  public  questions  agree  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents.  In 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  session  he  finds  him- 
self swamped  in  a  shower  of  several  hundred, 
or  perhaps  a  thousand,  bills  introduced  by  him- 
self and  fellow-members.  Each  of  these  is  a 
prospective  law  on  which  he  must  pass  judg- 
ment. Evidently  the  task  is  impossible  even  for 
a  body  of  experts,  since  no  expert  can  be  pro- 
ficient on  all  the  subjects  that  come  before  Amer- 
ican legislatures.  Much  more  is  it  impossible 
for  the  man  whose  knowledge  is  only  that  of  the 
generally  well-informed  citizen.  The  result  we 
know.  The  members  separate  themselves  into 
committees.  All  the  bills  are  distributed  among 
these  committees,  and  each  committee  becomes  a 
little  legislature  on  a  group  of  related  bills.  The 
rest  of  the  legislature  must  take  on  trust  the  ex- 
planations made  by  the  committees  or  by  mem- 
bers when  reporting  back.  This  is  simply  log- 
rolling, or  trading, — the  only  possible  mode  of 
legislation  where  members  can  inform  themselves 
on  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  bills. 

Here  the  lobbyist  comes  in.  He  is  really  the 
present-day  form  of  the  legislative  expert.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  members  can  cope  with  him  in 
technical  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  presses  his  views.  Even  the  mem- 
ber who  introduces  and  champions  a  measure  is 
often  less  informed  upon  it  than  the  lobbyist 
who  backs  it  or  fights  it.  Hence,  the  great  power 
of  the  lobby. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  the  lobbyist  is  interested 


in  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  case.  The 
problem  is,  to  bring  to  the  legislature  the  testi- 
mony and  advice  of  all  the  other  experts  through- 
out the  country.  This  may  seem  like  a  big  task, 
but  it  is  really  only  a  matter  of  ingenuity  and 
enterprise. 

A    LEQISLATIVE    GLIPFIKO-BUREAU. 

That  this  is  so  has  been  demonstrated  bv  Br. 
Charles  McCarthy  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  In  1901  the  li- 
brary of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  was 
moved  from  the  State  Capitol  to  a  building  of 
its  own  at  a  distance.  The  legislature  thereupon 
added  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  funds  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  with  which  to  employ  a  "legisla- 
tive librarian  "  at  the  capitol.  The  appointment 
was  given  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  McCarthy  en- 
tered on  his  duties  without  a  library  and  with- 
out an  example.  But  he  had  been  a  student 
of  legislatures  and  of  legislative  procedure.  He 
had  spent  a  month  in  historical  research  at  the 
legislative  library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  But  he 
could  not  hope  to  reproduce  the  magnificent 
equipment  nor  the  exhaustive  bulletins,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  aids  to  legislative  students  of  that 
great  library.  He  did  a  very  sensible  thing. 
He  started  a  clipping-bureau.  He  collected  all 
of  the  pamphlets,  bulletins,  reports  of  commis- 
sions, magazine  articles,  and  the  like  that  he 
could  get  free.  He  accumulated  as  many  dupli- 
cates as  possible  for  free  distribution.  He  clas- 
sified them  and  arranged  them  under  proper 
headings,  paying  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects that  he  knew  would  come  up  at  the  next 
legislative  session.  He  searched  the  libraries 
of  the  several  State  departments  and  brought 
over  whatever  he  thought  would  be  an  aid  to 
the  legislature.  By  the  time  the  session  met  in 
1903  he  had,  not  what  would  be  called  a  library, 
but  an  up-to-date,  live  set  of  aids  to  law-makers. 

EXPEBT   ADVICE    FOR    LEGISLATORS. 

But  this  was  preliminary.  As  soon  as  the 
elections  had  been  held  he  sent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  incoming  legislature  a  circular,  tell- 
ing them  something  of  what  he  had  on  hand, 
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and  offering  to  assist  them  by  furnishing  infor- 
mation, copies  of  laws  enacted  or  bills  introduced 
in  other  States,  etc.,  on  any  measure  that  they 
proposed  to  bring  before  the  legislature.  Over 
one  hundred  requests  came  in,  and  he  forwarded 
by  mail  his  clippings,  pamphlets,  and  bills. 
When  the  legislature  assembled  he  moved  his 
collection  to  a  room  on  the  same  floor.  He 
circulated  among  the  members,  brought  them  to 
his  library,  and  showed  them  what  he  had.  He 
learned  what  they  wanted  and,  if  he  did  not  have 
it  on  hund,  he  immediately  wrote  or  wired  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  get  it.  No  member  was 
left  to  read  through  a  lot  of  treatises  or  law 
books  and  laboriously  digest  a  subject,  but  Dr. 
McCarthy  put  in  his  hands  the  already  digested 
work  of  others  who  were  studying  or  acting  on 
the  same  line.  When  the  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  began  their  work  he  helped  them  in 
the  same  way.  He  sent  hundreds  of  copies  of 
their  bills  to  experts,  commissions,  lawyers,  and 
informed  citizens  in  Wisconsin  and  other  States, 
asking  for  criticisms,  improvements,  and  accounts 
of  whatever  experience  they  might  have  had  on 
the  points  involved.  If  a  lobbyist  made  state- 
ments of  fact  before  a  committee,  he  would  have 
replies  by  post  or  telegraph  within  a  day  or  two 
tiiereafter  from  the  parties  who  knew  the  facts. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  has 
given  several  instances  where  these  replies  saved 
the  State  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Other  committees  were  aided  in  a  similar 
way.  The  committees  on  railway  legislation, 
primary  elections,  and  civil-service  reform  at  the 
sessions  of  1903  and  1905  had  before  them,  not 
only  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  but  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  other  States,  the  hearings  on  those 
bills,  arguments  of  counsel,  the  best  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles,  besides  pertinent  letters 
from  the  best-informed  men  of  the  country,  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  on  the  details  of  their  own 
bills  which  they  had  under  consideration. 

MAXIMUM   OF   SERVICE   AT   MINIMUM    OF   COST. 

So  practical  and  effective  has  been  this  assist- 
ance from  the  start  that  the  legislature,  in  1903, 
increased  the  appropriation  so  as  to  allow  the 
employment  of  a  skilled  librarian  and  stenog- 
rapher, while  the  legislature  of  1905  added  an- 
other appropriation  to  employ  an  expert  assistant 
in  statistics  and  political  economy  and  a  legal  as- 


sistant as  legislative  draughtsman,  the  latter  to 
be  employed  only  during  the  session.  The  as- 
sistant in  statistics  is  now  at  work  on  several 
topics  that  will  come  before  the  legislature  of 
1907.  Even  with  these  assistants  and  expenses 
for  correspondence  and  telegraph,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  next  two  years  is  only  $4,500, 
an  increase  of  $1,500  over  the  preceding  two 
years.  It  is  indeed  surprising  on  what  a  small 
appropriation  has  been  produced  such  a  large 
amount  of  usefulness. 

Not  only  do  members  of  the  legislature  profit 
by  this  enterprise,  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
learning  to  make  use  of  it.  Students  in  the 
university  working  on  debates  have  come  into 
contact  with  live  problems  in  a  direct  and  up- 
to-date  way  that  could  hardly  have  been  thought 
of  heretofore. 

NOT   A   POLITICAL   OFFICE. 

Already  other  States  have  heard  of  this  work 
alid  are  making  inquiries.  The  legislature  of 
California  established  a  similar  librarianship  in 
1904,  and  one  of  Dr.  McCarthy's  assistants  has 
been  appointed  to  the  post.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  other  legislatures  will  follow,  while 
several  State  librarians  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  such  a  branch 
of  their  work,  and  are  taking  it  up  or  are  re- 
modeling their  former  efforts  on  similar  lines. 
There  are  two  prime  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  man  who  can  do  this  work  successfully, — 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  places  where  informa- 
tion can  be  found  on  all  public  questions,  and 
alertness  and  facility  in  "  mixing "  with  legis- 
lators in  order  to  learn  and  even  anticipate  the 
kind  of  help  they  require.  Dr.  McCarthy  has 
both  these  qualifications,  and  in  seeing  him  do 
the  thing  one  would  conclude  that  it  is  a  per- 
sonality and  not  a  job. 

Such  qualifications  cannot  be  secured  where 
the  appointment  is  a  political  one.  The  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission  is  an  unsalaried 
commission  designed  to  stimulate  the  reading  of 
books  throughout  the  State.  The  legislature  has 
wisely  left  the  appointment  of  legislative  librarian 
and  assistants  to  this  non-partisan  body,  instead 
of  retaining  the  appointment  itself  or  placing  it 
under  a  political  department.  Otherwise  the 
position  would  have  added  merely  more  patron- 
age and  not  more  legislative  efficiency. 


THE  AMERICANIZATION   OF   MEXICO. 


BY  EDWARD  M.  CONLEY. 


TWO  factors  are  responsible  for  Mexico's  re- 
cent remarkable  progress  :  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
— largely  through  him — American  influence. 
Modernization  and  Americanization  are  almost 
synonymous  terms  in  Mexico.  For  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years  Mexico  has  been  breaking  off  her 
moldy  shell  of  past  civilization  and  getting  into 
modem  business  clothes.  What  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  be  cut  American  fashion  ? 
Yet  he  who  thinks  it  has  been  easy  to  bring 
about  the  change  fails  to  understand  Latin- 
American  character.  The  creation  of  a  nation 
was  not  achieved  eighty  years  ago  when  Mexico 
cut  loose  from  Spain.  She  was  no  more  fit  to 
govern  herself  then  than  Spain  was  fit  to  govern 
her.  Fitness  was  not  attained  until  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  when  General  Diaz  undertook  the 
task.  He  '*  smashed  the  old  order  of  things/' 
opened  the  doors  of  the'  country  to  the  light  of 
modem  civilization,  and  invited  foreigners  to 
come  in  and  show  his  people  how  to  keep  house. 
The  fact  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
proximity  of  his  country  to  the  United  States 
to  work  out  its  development  largely  along  Amer- 
ican lines  is  an  evidence  of  his  farseeing  states- 
manship. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  President  Diaz 
himself  is  Americanized  in  any  patriotic  sense. 
He  is  not  only  a  Mexican,  but  the  Mexican. 
He  is  Mexico.  Yet  he  is  broad-minded  enough 
to  use  whatever  he  sees  that  is  good  wherever 
he  finds  it. 

Almost  his  first  step  along  the  lines  of  prog- 
ress after  he  assumed  the  presidential  chair  was 
the  connection  of  his  capital  with  the  United 
States  by  three  lines  of  railroad,  built  and  oper- 
ated by  Americans  with  American  capital.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  violent  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  or  Church 
party.  Railroads  are  the  greatest  agents  of  civ- 
ilization and  development  in  any  country,  and 
those  particular  railroads  meant  national  prog- 
ress. The  $200,000,000  of  American  capital  in- 
vested in  them  would  be  a  magnet  to  draw  more 
American  capital,  brains,  energy,  blood,  educa- 
tion, and  manners  into  the  country.  The  liberal 
subsidy  and  concessions  granted  by  Diaz  for  the 
building  of  the  roads  was  a  wise  investment. 
Those  railroads  were  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  railroad -building  was  followed  by  the 
offering  of  liberal  inducements  to  Americans  to 


invest  their  capital  in  other  enterprises  in  the 
republic,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  wheels  of 
progress  began  to  turn.  Other  foreigners  hare 
invested  capital  and  have  emigrated  in. small 
numbers  to  Mexico,  but  for  geographical  rea- 
sons the  United  States  has  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  money  and  sent  the  greatest  number  of  citi- 
zens there  during  the  new  era. 

American  influence  in  Mexico  is  not  to  be 
measured,  however,  by  the  amount  of  money 
invested  or  the  number  of  Americans  residing: 
there.  We  have  been  the  leaven  in  the  loaf,  as 
it  were^ — the  small  cake  of  yeast  in  the  big  pan 
of  dough.  Americans  have  invested  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
twenty-flve  years,  a  small  amount  in  comparison 
with  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  but  that 
$500,000,000  has  accomplished  more  during  that 
time  for  the  development  of  Mexico  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

We  have  invested  $75,000,000  in  Mexican 
mines, — and  incidentally  have  got  the  money 
back  in  payment  for  mining  machinery  sold  to 
the  Mexicans.  But  we  have  taught  Mexico 
modern  mining  methods,  and  have  thereby  in- 
creased the  aggregate  value  of  Mexican  minee 
probably  a  hundredfold. 

We  have  invested  $25,000,000  in  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Mexico,  and  during  the  same  time 
we  have  sold  to  Mexico  about  that  much  agri- 
cultural machinery.  We  have  taught  the  Mexi- 
cans how  to  farm,  and  have  added  to  their  po- 
tential wealth  in  farming  lands  a  hundred  times 
$25,000,000. 

We  have  invested  a  few  millions  in  Mexican 
banking  enterprises,  and  we  have  taught  the 
Mexicans  banking  and  the  use  of  banks.  We 
have  built  hydraulic  power  plants  and  taught  the 
Mexicans  how  to  utilize  the  enormous  amount 
of  energy  which  was  going  to  waste  in  their 
waterfalls  by  transforming  it  into  electrical  en- 
ergy. We  are  paving  city  streets  with  asphalt, 
putting  in  sewer  and  waterworks  systems,  elec- 
tric-lighting plants  and  street-car  systems,  re- 
placing cumbrous  old  buildings  with  modem, 
steel-frame  structures,  changing  the  external 
appearance  of  things  generally.  We  have  in- 
vested in  city  real  estate,  and  are  teaching  the 
Mexicans  how  to  build  a  city.  Witness  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the 
past  ten  years. 
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We  have,  by  our  example  and  our  commer- 
cial products,  taught  the  Mexican  peon  to  wear 
shoes  and  a  hat,  and  have  increased  his  wages 
all  over  the  republic.  Whether  or  not  we  have 
added  anything  to  his  happiness  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  have  taught  the  Mexican  millionaire 
to  ride  in  an  automobile  and  live  in  an  Ameri- 
can-style house. 

There  are  only  ten  thousand  Americans,  more 
or  less,  in  the  whole  republic  of  Mexico,  yet 
they  have  changed  and  are  changing  the  entire 
manner  of  living  of  the  country.  Our  influence 
on  the  business  life  of  the  country  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  such  a  farseeing  man  as 
Diaz,  but  if  twenty  years  ago  any  one  had  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  we  would  ever  change  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  domestic  life  of  the  Mexicans, 
he  would  have  been  considered  out  of  his  senses. 
Yet  we  are  changing  it  rapidly.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  upper-class  Mexican  had  his  house  in  a 
dirty  old  street,  surrounded  by  squalor  and  filth. 
He  lived  in  the  upper  stories  and  had  his  offices, 
servants'  quartera,  and  stables  on  the  first  floor. 
The  house  was  the  old  Spanish-style  building, 
with  interior  patios,  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
climate  of  the  high  tableland  of  Mexico,  with 
thick  stone  walls,  iron-barred  windows  in  front, 
but  no  windows  in  the  bedrooms  or  any  of  the 
back  rooms,  and  no  provision  for  heating. 

About  this  time  an  American  company  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  contracted  with  the  city 
government  to  plat  it,  pave  it,  put  in  a  sewer 
system  and  waterworks,  and  make  other  public 
improvements.  This  was  to  be  the  American 
colony  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  is  still  called 
the  American  colony,  though  Americans  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city.  Several  Americans 
put  up  American-style  houses  in  the  new  colony, 
which  was  then  considered  to  be  a  long  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  though  it  was  only 
ten  minutes  distant  by  street  car.  The  Mexicans 
liked  the  houses,  and  soon  began  to  buy  lots  in 
the  colony  and  build  similar  ones  upon  them. 
Now  more  Mexicans  than  Americans  live  in  the 
American  colony,  the  land  has  increased  in  value 
a  hundred  times,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  is 
all  in  that  direction.  Now  where  one  residence 
of  the  old  style  is  being  built  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico one  hundred  residences  of  the  American  style 
are  going  up,  and  competent  American  architects 
and  builders  are  in  great  demand.  The  old  patio 
is  doomed.  In  its  place  has  come  a  front  yard 
with  a  grass  plot.  The  coach-house  has  been 
removed  to  the  back  of  the  lot.  Booms  are 
built  with  windows,  closets,  and  grates  ;  kitchens 
have  American  ranges,  bathrooms  have  Ameri- 
can plumbing. 


But  that  is  only  half  of  the  story.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  we  are  erecting  modern  office 
buildings,  and  the  Mexican  is  now  beginning  to 
have  his  office  in  one  place  and  his  house  in  an- 
other, and  to  have  both  clean,  sanitary,  and  in 
healthy  parts  of  the  city. 

If  an  American  were  to  predict  now  that 
twenty  years  hence  the  Mexican  family  life  will 
be  on  an  American  basis,  that  Mexican  women 
will  enjoy  equal  freedom  with  their  American 
sisters,  that  the  absurdly  stilted  etiquette  of  the 
Mexicah  will  be  placed  upon  a  rational  and  sin- 
cere basis,  he  would  be  considered  over-enthusi- 
astic. Yet  the  change  is  coming,  just  as  the 
American  house  has  come,  just  as  Mexican  women 
are  learning  how  to  dress,  just  as  Mexican  men 
are  learning  how  to  transact  business  upon  a 
business  and  not  a  social  basis. 

Of  course,  the  city  of  Mexico  shows  most  con- 
spicuously the  effects  of  the  American  invasion, 
but  there  is  now  hardly  a  spot  in  Mexico  which 
does  not  show  some  impress  of  the  American. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  left  his  mark.  He 
has  taught  the  Mexican  something  of  a  different 
sort  of  life.  Nowadays  a  Mexican  who  has  a 
reputation  for  transacting  business  upon  the 
American  plan  has  a  most  valuable  asset. 

The  study  of  English  is  compulsory  in  the 
Mexican  public  schools.  Every  year  Mexico 
sends  to  the  United  States  a  number  of  school- 
teachers to  study  American  pedagogic  methods. 
A  great  many  Mexican  children  are  being  edu« 
cated  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try, where  formerly  they  were  sent  to  Europe. 
The  number  of  Mexican  visitors  to  the  United 
States  and  the  number  of  American  visitors  to 
Mexico  is  increasing  every  year.  It  is  said  that 
Yucatecans  know  New  York  better  than  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  that  west-coast  Mexicans 
are  more  at  home  in  San  Francisco  than  in  their 
own  capital  city.  Thus,  each  year  the  American 
way  of  living  is  taking  a  deeper  hold  on  the 
Mexican  people. 

The  vice-president  of  Mexico  and  announced 
successor  of  President  Diaz  is  very  much  Amer- 
icanized in  his  ideas.  In  fact,  he  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  plain,  shrewd  American  busi- 
ness man  from  his  appearance,  manner,  and  meth- 
ods. He  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly 
toward  Americans.  As  governor  of  the  state 
of  Sonora,  he  encouraged  them  to  invest  in  en- 
terprises in  his  state  and  to  settle  therein.  He 
spared  no  effort  in  seeing  that  their  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  civil  rights  were  protected.  He  is 
well  informed  about  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
student  of  English.  He  has  three  daughters  in 
school  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  educating  all  of 
his  children  in  the  United  States. 
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JEROME  THE  LAWYER. 


NOW  that  the  district  attorney  of  new  York 
County  has  been  reelected  after  a  unique 
canvass  which  made  him  in  a  sense  a  national 
figure,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  his  brethren 
of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  country 
should  raise  the  question,  <*  Is  this  man  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  a  campaigner?"  With  a  view  to 
answering  inquiries  regarding  Mr.  Jerome's  pro- 
fessional standing  and  achievements,  the  Green 
Bag,  of  Boston,  publishes  in  its  November  num- 
ber an  interesting  paper  by  Arthur  Train,  en- 
titled "Jerome  the  Lawyer." 

To  the  question,  "  Does  Jerome  know  any  law, 
or  is  he  merely  a  fighter?"  this  writer  replies 
that  while  Mr.  Jerome  indubitably  is  a  "  fighter," 
an  energetic  servant  of  the  public,  and  a  leader 
of  popular  opinion,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
trained  lawyer  of  judicial  mind,  who  combines 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  an  un- 
usual originality  and  independence  of  thought 
and  an  extraordinary  breadth  of  legal  vision." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jerome  was  an  «  enthusi- 
astic and  exhaustive  student "  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  the  early  *80's,  and  did  not  con- 
fine his  studies  to  the  fixed  curriculum.  In 
1888,  after  he  had  been  in  practice  several  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  deputy  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  District  Attorney  Fellows  (a  Tammany  offi- 
cial). He  held  this  office  for  two  years,  trying 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  taking  several  of 
them  up  on  appeal  after  conviction.  One  of 
these  was  the  case  of  the  People  versus  Moran,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  con- 
viction and  determined  the  doctrines  that  were 
to  govern  attempts  at  crime  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Jerome  resumed  private  practice  in  1890, 
and  was  retained  for  the  defense  of  Carlisle 
Harris,  accused  of  poisoning  his  girl  wife.  In 
this  case  the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  defense 
was  Mr.  Jerome's  cross-examination  of  the  prose- 
cution's expert  witnesses.  The  cause  was  hope- 
less, however,  and  Harris  was  convicted.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Jerome  was  retained,  together 
with  John  W.  Goff,  as  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  at  that  time  actively  engaged 
in  assisting  the  Lexow  police  investigation  in 
New  York  City.  After  having  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  drafting  a  law  creating  a  new  court 
for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  Mr.  Jerome  be- 


came, on  July  I,  1895,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  court. 

A    LAWMAKER    OUTSIDE   THE    LEOISLATUBS. 

The  acceptance  of  this  judgeship  might  have 
been  expected  to  foreshadow  Mr.  Jerome's  dis- 
appearance from  public  life.  This  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  his  friends  at  the  time,  but  the 
judgeship,  in  Mr.  Train's  opinion,  was  in  some 
ways  Mr.  Jerome^s  making,  since  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  practical  effect  of  legislation  such  as  he 
could  have  gained  in  no  other  way.  His  chief 
effectiveness,  it  may  be  said,  has  grown  out  of 
the  knowledge  thus  secured.  Mr.  Jerome  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  amendment  of  laws  to 
make  them  represent  the  actual  principles  of  the 
community.  If  he  finds  a  law  inadequate  he 
drafts  a  new  one,  and  hammers  away  at  the  leg- 
islature until  his  draft  is  enacted. 

In  this  way  he  has  personally  drafted  and  secnred 
the  enactment  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
**  Canfleld  bill,''  which  covers  so  exhaustively  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  privilege  of  witnesses  in  gambling  cases  who 
decline  to  answer  questions  on  the  ground  that  their 
answers  may  tend  to  incriminate  them,  that  practically 
every  gambler  in  New  York  City  went  out  of  business 
on  its  passage.  In  the  **  Prince  bill,''  which  amplifies 
the  law  against  bribery  to  include  specifically  the 
bribing  of  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  and 
also  extends  the  non-availability  of  pleas  of  privil^^ 
as  established  by  the  ^'  Canfleld  bill "  to  witnesses  in  pro- 
ceedings instituted  thereunder,  he  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  both  labor  and  capital ;  and  by  his  statute 
passed  to  remedy  the  desperate  situation  in  which  cred- 
itors found  themselves  after  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
where  the  books  of  the  bankrupt  had  disappeared,  by 
making  the  failure  of  such  an  one  to  produce  his  books 
on  due  notice  presumptive  evidence  that  his  written 
representations  as  to  his  financial  condition  were  orig- 
inally false,  he  has  rendered  inestimable  assistance  to 
the  merchants  of  the  State. 

By  the  simple  drafting  of  a  statute,  Jerome  drove 
the  gamblers  from  New  York  when  no  other  district 
attorney,  no  matter  how  honest  may  have  been  his  in- 
tention, saw  his  way  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  prosecute  them  before  Juries  which 
rarely  found  them  guilty,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies 
will  hereafter  be  reduced  60  per  cent.,  when  prior  to 
Jerome's  incumbency  in  office,  convictions  for  crimes* 
arising  out  of  such  frauds  or  for  obtaining  goods  or 
credit  by  means  of  false  representations  as  to  flwiiig><«i«i 
condition,  were  practically  unheard  of. 
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Statutes  of  this  character  could  have  been  drawn 
only  by  a  mail  who  UDll«d  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nteesflities  ot  the  sitiiatioD  a  conipreheDHive  and 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  law  itseK. 

No  public  official  could  have  accomplished 
what  Jerome  has  dooe  unless  he  had  had  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  in  liis  own  judgment. 
Jerome  follows  no  interpretation  of  law  which 
does  not  seem  to  him  reasonable  and  right.  He 
steps  boldly  in  where  angels  might  well  fear  to 
tread.  If  the  law  permits  him  to  do  an  act  he 
does  it,  and  he  stops  at  nothing  in  canying  out 
his  objects  within  tlie  law. 


When  the  membern  of  hte  olBdal  family  make  use  of 
this  latter  term  for  him  with  affectionate  respect.  It  is 
in  no  Idle  sense,  and  although  the  professional  ataScon- 
talDS  several  men  of  mature  years  and  long  experieace 
as  general  practitioners  ot  law,  it  la  to  Jemme  biniself 
that  hia  assistants  tnm  for  help  and  advice  in  their  time 
of  need.  It  is  then  that  they  discover,  if  they  have 
never  realized  it  Iwfore,  that  the  district  attorney  has 
at  his  fingers'  ends  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  as- 
pect of  the  criminal  law  as  well  as  its  allied  branches. 
It  is  ort«n  said  that  Jerome  knows  the  penal  and  crim- 
inal codes,  with  the  decisions  thereunder,  better  than 
aoy  other  man  at  the  New  York  bar,  and  he  uses  this 
knowledge  to  solve  a  problem  or  reach  a  desired  end  as 
a  skilled  mechanic  manipulates  a  complicated  but 
powerful  machine.  The  writer  is  unaware  of  an  in- 
stance where  an  assistant,  when fUiught  unprepared  b; 


Lawyers  outside  of  New  York  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  something  of  Mr.  Jerome's  methods 
as  district  attorney, — an  office  which  heliaa  filled 
for  the  past  four  years.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Train,  who  is  a. member  of  Mr.  Jerome's  official 
family,  says  of  his  chief: 

Only  during  his  administration  has  the  appeal  work 
of  the  office  been  brought  to  iUi  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  it  la  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that 
never  before  has  thp  purely  legal  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  received  so  much  attention 
from  the  prosecuting  oIBcer  in  New  York  County,  and 
in  this  purely  legal  aspect  of  his  labors  Jerome  is  seen 
at  his  best.  While  he  rarely  takes  part  in  the  actual 
coudnct  of  a  case  by  examining  witnesses  or  addressing 
the  jury,  he  makes  it  a  point  to  appear  in  person  and 
argue  the  more  difficult  questions  of  law  presented  by 
demurrer  or  otherwise  pending  and  throughout  the 
more  Important  trials.  On  such  occ^asiuus,  Jerome's 
knowledge  of  law  and  grasp  of  fact  make  him  the  dom- 
inant figure  in  the  court-room.  Without  any  waste  of 
time  or  superfluity  of  words  be  seizes  upon  the  salient 
point  involved,  shakes  it  free  from  the  mass  of  Irrele- 
vantstetement  and  specious  argument  In  which  it  may 
be  entangled,  and  la  a  few  direct  aud  oftentimes  scath- 
ing sentences  demonsitratos  the  accuracy  of  hIa  conten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  Jerome  the  lawyer  thinks 
he  Is  wrong  he  never  hesitates  to  say  so.  "Give  the 
devil  his  due  aud  two  more  "  Is  his  principle,  and  this 
juHt  as  true  whether  the  puor  devil  be  In  thn  right  or  In 
the  wrong.  But  when  Jerome  has  thought  he  was 
right  the  courts  have  usually  agreed  with  him. 

During  his  term  of  office  District  Attorney 
Jerome  has  pursued  and  brouglit  to  justice  eight 
members  of  Iiisown  profession.  Most  of  these  con- 
victions were  for  crimes  arising  out  of  broaches 
of  trust  toward  clients.  Some  fifteen  other  law- 
yers are  awaiting  trial.  Mr.  Jerome  has  shown 
aclear  perception  of  the  wickedness  that  his  own 
profession  may  be  guilty  of. 

X    PBOSBCDTOB   WHO    KNOWS   THE   LAW. 

In  concluding  his  sketch,  Mr.  Train  declares 
that  Mr.  Jerome  is  now  and  always  has  been  the 
"  lawyer  "  of  his  office,  as  well  as  its  "  chief." 


one  of  the  many  exigencies  of  a  criminal  trial,  has  ap- 
pealed to  Jerome  for  aid  that  It  was  not  instantly 
forthcoming  without  the  necessity  of  sending  for  books 
of  reference  or  reports,  and  he  recalls  more,  than  one 
occasion  where  his  chiefs  fortuiteua  presence  at  a  trial, 
and  his  ability  te  furnish  the  law  to  the  court  Itself, 
have  saved  a  case  about  te  be  abandoned. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be  as  well,  the  district  attor- 
ney ot  New  York  County  is  a  lawyer  of  thoroughly  bal- 
anced legal  mlud,  of  unusual  attalnmente  In  his  own 
department,  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law  OS  a  whole,  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  pur- 
poses and  possibilities  of  legislation.  With  an  eitraor 
dinary  capacity  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  he  unites  rapidity  of  thought  and  preci- 
sion of  statement.  These  qualities,  apart  from  his  In- 
dependence of  jadgmeot,  steadfastnesa  of  purpose,  and 
Indomitable  energy,  entitle  him  to  a  permanent  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRESIDENT  OF  NORWAY. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  Norwegian  publicist,  Dr. 
Halfdan  Kotb,  in  reviewing  (in  the  month- 
ly Samtiden,  of  Chrietiania)  the  history  of  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  union,  aHcribes  the  greater 
part  of  the  triumph  of  Norway  in  the  present 
dissolution  to  the  Norwegian  historian,  Prof. 
J.  E.  Sars.  Professor  Sara  has  always  been  one 
of  the  Btanchest  opponents  of  the  Scandinavian 
union,  Aa  far  back  as  ISGO,  when  Norway  was 
almost  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  over  a  united 
Scandinavia,  Sars  was  one  of  a  very  few  who 
dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest.  Tbe  histo. 
rian,  who  is  the  fatber-inlaw  of  the  explorer 
Nansen,  has  many  times  been  mentioned  as  the 
possible  president  of  Norway,  should  that  coun- 
try choose  a  republican  fomi  of  governinent. 
In  writing  the  first  comprehensive  history  of 
Norway,  Professor  S&rs  has  rendered  the  inesti- 
mable service  of  giving  it  the  support  of  his 
torical  tradition. 

It  was  in  1871,  when  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
refused  the  proposed  revision  of  tbe  Riksakt 
strengthening  the  union,  that  Br.  Sars  became 
the  recognized  bead  of  tbe  movement  for  sepa- 
ration from  Sweden.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lectured  and  written  in  favor  of  separation,  and 
has  held  his  chair  of  Norwegian  history  at  the 
University  of  Christiania. 

While  the  Norwegian  people  for  half  a  century 
have  been  vitally  interested  in  the  efforts  look- 
ing toward  separation,  the  masses  of  Sweden  have 
been  profoundly  indifferent.  In  order  to  awaken 
them  to  their  responsibility  and  interest,  many 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  published  dur- 
ing recent  years,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  epitomized  and  reviewed  in  the  Social  Tid- 
shrift  (Stockholm).  The  most  noteworthy  among 
these  are  :  "  The  Swedish  Platform  in  the  Crisis 
over  the  Union,"  by  Prof.  Nils  Ed^n,  and  "Pa- 
pers on  the  Swedish-Norwegian  Union,"  by  Dr. 
Karl  Nordlund.  The  tatter  )s  intended  particu- 
larly to  answer  the  propaganda  of  the  explorer 
Nansen.  -Professor  Eden's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  to  prove  that  Norway  needed  the 
anion  even  more  than  Sweden,  and  that  the  idea 
of  the  Swedish  people  was  always  peace  and 
patience.  Commenting  on  these  publications  (in 
another  number  of  the  Samiiden),  Professor  Sars 
defends  the  action  of  Norway,  and  maintains 
that,  just  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  having  once 
been  united,  can  now  live  separately  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  just  as  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  followed  the  same  evolution,  so  Norway 
and  Sweden  can  remain  separate  and  yet  prosper 
and  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Commenting  on  the  recently  concluded  treaty 


at  Karlstad,  Br.  Sars  declares  that  some  of  the 
Norwegian  concessions  were  unnecessary.  Be 
spite  this,  however,  "every  reasonable  person 
will  regard  the  balance  of  good  of  the  treaty  of 
Karlstad  as  well  worth  the  price  paid  for  il." 


ii^^-_ 


(Palled  and  pushed  br  repnbltcAli  Bad  monarohlM.) 
From  Nva  Nine  [SMckbolm). 
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WHAT  IS  THE  "BLACK  HUNDRED"? 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  efficient  organ- 
ization of  the  Associated  Press  for  col- 
lecting news,  those  outside  of  Russia  can  hardly 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  true  condi- 
tions thi^t  have  lately  prevailed  in  that  country. 
The  press  dispatches  and  cable  messages  scarcely 
penetrate  beyond  the  curtain,  and  tell  but  little 
of  the  organizations  and  counter-organizations 
in  the  vast  interior  of  the  empire.  We  know, 
in  a  general  way,  of  the  important  happenings 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres that  have  taken  place  in  Odessa  and  else- 
where, but  we  do  not  know  of  the  intrigues  and 
the  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  bureaucracy  to 
retain  the  power  that  is  slipping  from  its  hands. 
The  Russiaus  themselves  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  true  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  events, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  weekly  Pravo  (St.  Petersburg),  issued 
just  before  the  granting  of  the  constitution  by 
Nicholas  II.    Says  the  writer  : 

On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  the  preparations  for  the 
imperial  Duma ;  on  the  other,  the  increased  military 
precautions  and  the  state  of  siege  constantly  spreading 
like  a  gangrene.  To-day  one  may  see  on  the  square  a 
gathering  of  several  thousand  people  and  an  enthusi- 
astic discussion  prolonged  for  several  hours  and  unin- 
terrupted by  the  police,  while  on  the  ne^t  day  the  fear 
of  a  new  gathering  leads  to  wild  Cossack  attacks  on  all 
who  happen  to  walk  through  that  square.  Largely  at- 
tended meetings  distinguished  for  freedom  of  utterance 
were  held  in  the  higher  educational  institutions,  while 
the  police  forcibly  enter  private  (dwellings  and  make 
a  record  of  the  names  of  the  dozen  or  two  of  the  citi- 
cens  who  are  discovered  there.  Persistent  rumors  of 
the  coming  political  amnesty  and  unceasing  executions 
determined  by  administrative  discretion  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Evidently  the  diminishing  influence  of  the 
central  power  is  followed  by  an  increase,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  the  power  of  the  local  adminis- 
trations. Left  to  themselves,  the  provincial  and 
municipal  bureaucratic  organizations  remain  idle 
or  resort  to  the  old  methods  of  stern  repression. 
Whatever  respect  for  law  and  order  there  once 
existed  is  fast  vanishing  from  among  the  dark 
masses.  Might  with  them  is  almost  the  only 
measure  of  right,  whose  true  conception  has  been 
obliterated  by  decades  of  official  corruption  and 
the  arbitrary  disregard  of  law.  The  really  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  Russians  stand  helpless 
before  these  manifestations  of  a  growing  chaos, 
and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  respect  for  law.  The  well-known  economist 
Slovinski,  writing  in  Vyestnik  Yevropy  (St.  Peters- 
burg), asks : 

**  How  far  have  we  progressed  In  this  respect  since  the 
days  of  Nicholas  I.  ?''    The  present  organizers  of  the 


various  "  patriotic  riots  "  and  massacres  are  not  punished 
at  all,  in  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  current  reports, 
but  are  even  recommended  for  promotion.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  convict  those  guilty  of  inciting  others  to 
murder  and  pillage,  and  of  arraying  one  portion  of  the 
population  against  another.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
punish  official  inactivity  and  indifference  during  brutal 
street  attacks  on  peaceable  citizens,  accompanied  by  the 
devastation  of  whole  manufacturing  districts.  We  con- 
stantly hear,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  respected  citizens  who  are  not  even  accused  of 
any  definite  crime,  but  are  for  some  reason  objection- 
able to  the  administration.  The  absurd  fables  about 
the  Japanese  millions  used  to  purchase  the  **  Liberals'' 
and  the  disaffected  workingmen  were  given  wide  pub- 
licity in  official  and  officious  organs,  and  helped  thus  to 
maintain  the  agitation  among  the  ignorant  people  in 
many  cities  of  the  empire.  This  avowed,  false  propa- 
ganda of  revengeful  hatred  of  the  ^intelligence"  was 
not  arrested,  and  nowhere  led  to  action  on  the  part  of 
the  public  prosecutors.  Orders  absurd  in  their  very 
arbitrariness  are  issued  by  bureaucrats  great  and  small, 
yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  audacious 
mockery  of  the  existing  laws.  The  simple  conception 
of  legality  that  was  supported  by  Nicholas  I.  has  dis- 
appeared, as  it  were,  from  our  government  practice; 
and  justice,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  Alexander  IT.,  has 
become  an  obedient  tool  of  police  administrative  dis- 
cretion in  the  sphere  of  so-called  political  matters. 

Legality  which,  as  even  the  hardened  conservatives 
will  admit,  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  normal  na- 
tional life,  has  no  support  where  it  depends  on  the  per^ 
sonal  views  and  accidental  impressions  of  the  higher 
government  officials.  With  the  beginning  of  the  eighties 
legality  was  cast  aside,  and  was  gradually  replaced  by 
the  all-powerful  administrative  discretion.  We  still 
note  occasional  decrees  that  contain  at  times  fine  words 
about  the  implicit  and  general  observance  of  the  law, 
but  this  implicit  obedience  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
citizen  was  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  very 
men  for  whom  no  law  is  really  binding,  and  who  always 
possess  the  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  inconvenient 
laws  with  the  aid  of  ministerial  circulars.  Occasion- 
ally the  organs  of  local  administration  were  called  upon 
to  check  their  own  arbitrariness.  In  the  well-known 
decree  of  December  11^-25,  1905,  it  is  found  imperative 
to  adopt  active  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
full  power  of  the  law,  but  such  measures  have  not  been 
devised,  and  cannot  be  devised,  as  long  as  there  is  re- 
tained in  full  force  a  series  of  institutiDUS  standing 
above  the  law. 

The  innumerable  bureaucrats  are  loath  to  part 
with  their  power,  and  hope  to  retain  it  by  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  class  hatred .  The  cynicism,  the 
open  connivance,  or  even  the  more  direct  activi- 
ties of  the  police  administrations,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  organization  of  the  <'  Black  Hundred," 
loyalist  elements,  or  would-be  loyalist  elements, 
composed  of  ignorant  priests,  petty  merchants, 
'and  apprentices,  and  even  more  largely  of  the 
great  host  of  idlers  and  loafers — Hooligans — so 
plentiful  in  the  Russian  cities.  The  Black  Hun- 
dred counts  among  its  members  even  bishops  of 
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the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  as  in  Saratov,  for 
instance,  where  the  activities  of  Bishop- Hermo- 
genes  have  led  the  example  paper  Russ  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  "father  of  the  Black  Hundred." 
The  composition  and  spirit  of  the  Black  Hundred 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  re- 
ported by  the  Yuzhnoye  Slovo,  On  August  1 8-Sep- 
tember  1,  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  Volga 
Cossack  regiment  gathered  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Kremenchug. 

There  was  present  among  them  their  colonel,  Stet- 
zenko,  and  also  a  large  number  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates.  The  Cossacks  all  drank  freely  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  and  were  addressed  by  their 
colonel,  who,  among  other  things,  said,  *' What  would 
you  do  to  me  if  I  were  guilty  of  treason  to  our  Little 
Father  the  Czar  f' 

"  We  would  kill  you,  hang  you,  cut  your  throat," 
shouted  the  Cossacks. 

"  Thank  you,  brothers.  But  the  Jews  are  guilty  of 
treason ;  kill  them,  brothers,"  etc. 

The  Cossacks  and  attending  loafers  began  to  dance 
in  ecstasy.  They  were  followed  by  the  colonel.  Kisses 
and  embraces  were  exchanged  and  a  wild  orgy  ensued, 
and  above  the  tumult  was  heard  the  shout:  "Down 
with  the  Jews  !    Kill  the  Jews  I " 

Incidents  like  the  above  may  well  serve  to 
explain  how  the  Black  Hundred  gathers  inspi- 


ration for  its  brutal  outbreaks.  The  police  offi- 
cials encourage  its  members  in  spreading  all 
sorts  of  absurd  tales  calculated  to  inflame  the 
ignorant  masses  against  the  Jews,  the  Liberals, 
the  students, — in  a  word,  against  everybody  who 
would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Special  proclamations  are  printed  and  scattered 
broadcast,  urging  the  destruction  of  all  who  are 
fighting  for  a  free  Russia,  yet  the  public  makes 
no  attempt  to  suppress  such  appeals  to  popular 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  following  para- 
graph occurs  in  one  of  these  proclamations, 
issued  in  Tambov,  a  stronghold  of  the  Black 
Hundred : 

We  call  upon  all  Russian  men  to  arm  with  whatever 
weapons  they  may  secure,  and  when  the  cry  is  raised 
for  the  destruction  of  those  guilty  of  treason,  to  attack 
them  by  armed  force.  We,  the  party  of  Russian  men, 
will  point  out  to  them  all  who  should  be  killed  here  in 
Tambov,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Fear  the  Lord  God. 
Defend  our  dear  fatherland  and  its  great  autocratic 
Czar.    Long  live  the  autocracy  ! 

Such  is  the  cry  of  the  Black  Hundred,  un- 
der whose  banner  the  lawless  elements  of  the 
empire  are  spreading  destruction  and  anarchy 
in  the  important  cities  of  European  Russia  and 
Siberia. 


WHAT  IS  GERMANY  AIMING  AT  IN  POLAND? 


IS  Russia  being  driven  into  "a  deplorable  ad- 
venture by  German  influence  and  German 
court  intrigues  ?  "  According  to  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know^  the  official  Russian  communication, 
published  on  November  13,  committing  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  concession  of  autonomy  to 
Poland  and  menacing  the  Poles  with  dire  pains 
and  penalties  unless  they  abandon  their  national- 
ist aspirations,  was  issued  under  the  influence  of 
Germany.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Alvensloeben  Convention  of  18G2  and 
the  recent  tacit  agreement  under  which  the  Czar 
was  enabled  to  denude  his  western  frontier  of 
troops  for  the  war  with  Japan,  alike  stipulated 
that  Russia  should  never  grant  autonomy  to  her 
Polish  subjects.  The  communication  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  November  13  has  produced 
^^  a  feeling  of  stupor  and  indignation  in  all  the 
parties  throughout  the  Russian  empire  that  stand 
for  progress  ;  "  and  it  looks,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  if  the  action  of  the  Government  toward 
Poland  would  lead  to  final  and  absolute  rupture 
between  the  Russian  Liberals  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  League  of  Leagties  has  issued  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  and  declaring  that  the  Polish  lib- 
eration movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  Russia's 


fight  for  freedom,  thereby  signifying  that  the 
cause  of  Poland -will  be  taken  up  vigorously  in 
Russia.  The  last  Moscow  congress,  it  will  be 
remembered,  decided  in  favor  of  Polish  autono- 
my by  a  large  majority.  Speaking  of  Germany 
and  the  Russian  Poles,  the  Przegland  Wsss^h- 
polski  (the  Pan-Polish  Review  of  Cracow),  says  : 

In  general,  Germany  exploits  the  troubles  of  Russia, 
ohtruding  herself  upon  that  unfortunate  empire  in  the 
r6le  of  a  friend  and-  protector.  It  is  plain  that  this 
friendship  is  not  given  gratis;  the  Muscovites  fre- 
quently express  the  conviction  that  in  the  time  of  Al- 
exander II.  the  good  intercourse  between  Russia  and 
Germany  lay  in  the  exploitation  of  the  former  by  the 
latter.  Germany  would  be  very  glad  to  revive  those 
good  times  on  a  wider  scale. 

Now  a  new  agent  begins  to  enter  into  the 
reckoning  of  German  statesmen,  an  agent  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  may  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  primary  rank.  For  several  months  Rus- 
sia has  been  going  through  an  internal  crisis, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  may 
be  that  she  will  succeed  in  passing  through  the 
transitional  period  and  in  a  few  yea,;rs  be  able 
to  transform  herself  into  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a 
change  would  be  reflected  deeply  in  the  entire 
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foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and,  consequently, 
in  her  relation  to  Germany,  also.  The  more 
penetrative  of  German  statesmen,  continues  the 
Przegland  Wszechpolski^  have  long  known, — and 
the  war  with  Japan  could  solely  confirm  them  in 
their  conviction, — that  "  Czardom  is  not  so  posi- 
tive a  factor  of  the  power  of  the  Russian  state 
as  has  been  generally  believed  in  Europe." 

Thanks  to  the  tradltiozial  r6U  of  members  of  their 
raoe  in  the  administration  of  the  Russian  state,  and  to 
the  family  ties  between  the  dynasties  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  the  Germans  have  been  able,  more  easily  than 
any  other  people,  to  peep  behind  the  covUases  of  Rus- 
sia's governmental  and  military  organization.  To  this 
end  they  did  not  spare  other  means,  too ;  and  Lieutenant 
Grimm,  undoubtedly,  had  many  a  comrade  who  with 
impunity  revealed  to  Berlin  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
Russian  military  organization.  Czardom  could,  there- 
fore, appear  to  Grerman  statesmen  a  power  less  formi- 
dable than  had  been  universally  proclaimed.  What  is 
more,  the  Czardom  was  not  a  power  inimical  to  the 
German  state.  The  long  years  of  friendly  intercourse, 
the  participation  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  fre- 
quent alliances,  the  numerous  common  political  inter- 
ests, had  formed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin 
many  ties  of  communion  and  sympathy,  on  the  basis  of 
which  much  could  be  built  by  practical  politics.  To 
these  there  were  added  numerous  family  connections 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  two  states ;  on  to-day*8  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  the  German  Empire  these 
still  have  an  influence,  the  old  traditional  ties  joining 
the  Prussian  court  with  the  Russian  court.  Germany 
did  not  have  special  sympathy  in  the  Russian  nation  ; 
but  then  she  could  dispense  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  since  she  had  obtained  a  strong  poRition  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  court  and  with  the  government' of 
the  autocratic  Czar. 

OEBMAKT   AND   A   CONSTITUTIONAL   BUSSIA. 

Now,  however,  "  when  there  is  not  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Russia 
into  a  constitutional  state,''  continues  the  Polish 
monthly  quoted,  "Germany  feels  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  instead  of  the  tried  neighbor  who  has 
aided  more  than  she  has  threatened  Germany, 
a  different  Russia,  which  may  become  her  stub- 
born and  very  powerful  foe." 

If  Russia  succeed,  speedily  and  prosperously,  in  go- 
ing through  the  process  of  a  radical  reorganization  on 
new  foundations— if  her  social  forces  be  adequate  to 
the  weight  of  the  task— the  regenerated  state  of  the 
north  will  become  a  power  greater  by  far  than  it  has 
been  hitherto.  There  is  surely  no  need  to  expatiate 
long  on  the  fact  that  Russia's  present  power  corresponds 
neither  with  the  number  of  her  population  nor  with  her 
extraordinary  geographical  conditions  and  the  abun- 
dance of  her  material  resources,  that  the  nation  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  exploit,  in  its  entirety,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  would  not  the  new  Russia 
which  may  emerge  from  to-day's  chaos  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit them  ?  With  whatsoever  difficulties  the  way  to 
this  end  may  bristle,  howsoever  improbable  may  be  an 
easy  and  successful  birth  of  the  constitution,  it  is  im- 
possible to  dedare  categorically  that  a  eonstitatlon  is 


precluded,  that  Russia  has  not  the  conditions  to  become 
a  flourishing  constitutional  state.  This  is  enough  to 
awaken  apprehension  in  Berlin. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  recalls  the  Polish  review, 
<<  that  the  connections  between  the  Prussian  and 
the  Russian  courts  have  by  no  means  established 
corresponding  sympathies  in  the  Russian  and 
German  nations." 

Whenever  there  is  perceptible  in  Russia  a  stronger 
national  pulse,  there  is  strongly  felt  an  anti-Grerman 
current,  a  protest  against  the  German  influences  in  the 
government,  a  protest  against  the  bureaucracy,  which 
is  saturated  with  just  those  influences,  a  protest  even 
against  individuals  bearing  German  names.  This  fact 
already  gives  a  certain  indication  of  the  possible  future 
relations  between  the  neighbors.  From  more  general 
considerations,  moreover,  constitutional  Russia  would 
have  to  assume  a  different  position  to  the  Slav  world, 
and,  consequently,  to  Germany.  Here,  then,  emerges 
the  Polish  question,  which  is  most  closely  bound  as 
well  with  the  possible  transformations  of  the  form  of 
government  in  Russia  as  with  the  relation  of  Russia  to 
Grermany.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  that  hith- 
erto Prussia  and  Russia  have  reciprocally  reacted  on 
each  other  in  an  anti-Polish  direction;  the  identical 
policy  of  these  two  states  in  the  Polish  question  has 
been  a  guarantee,  as  it  were,  of  their  good  intercourse, 
and  every  attempt  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  passed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  side,  for  an  act  of  disaffection,  for  a 
tlireat  betraying  evil  designs. 

In  constitutional  Russia,  sooner  or  later, — and, 
in  all  likelihood,  in  a  very  short  while, — the  Polish 
question  must  enter  on  the  order  of  the  day.  Ger- 
many has  reasons  for  desiring  that  Russia  remain 
under  absolutism.  "  No  more  will  that  govern- 
ment augment  the  power  of  the  state  ;  no  more 
will  it  compensate  with  brilliant  external  con- 
quests for  the  internal  oppression." 

With  the  Czardom,  Germany  has  old  and  tried  re- 
lations, from  which  she  has  profited  in  no  small  meas- 
ure ;  constitutional  Russia  is  a  new  agent,  bearing  a 
succession  of  serious  threats.  Therefore,  Berlin  favors 
the  Czar's  government,  and  it  would  be  willing  to 
hasten,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  ability,  with  many  a  sei^ 
vice,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  situation  for  Russian 
autocracy.  The  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy,  also,  has 
no  inclination  to  give  up  the  game.  This  situation 
forms  a  new  tie  of  friendship  between  the  German  and 
the  Russian  governments,  and  a  new  cause  of  aversion 
between  official  Germany  and  the  Russian  constitu- 
tional opposition.  From  the  lips  of  representatives  of 
the  latter  one  may  frequently  hear  the  opinion  that  a 
reformed  Russia  would  in  a  short  time  be  obliged  to 
venture  upon  a  combat  with  its  western  foe. 

;  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  German  Em- 
peror to  grant  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  au- 
tonomous regime  in  German  Poland,  which  would 
alone  account  for  his  anxiety  over  the  prospect 
of  Polish  autonomy  in  Russian  Poland,  and  for 
his  readiness  to  march  his  troops  across  the 
frontier  to  assist  the  Russian  Emperor  in  mak- 
ing <<  order  reign  in  Warsaw." 
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IF  it  be  true  that  natione  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  deserve,  then,  eaya  Mr. 
Alexandre  Ular,  writing  in  La  Revue,  the  Rus- 
aian  people  ought  to  have  a  political  spirit  moat 
singularly  complex.  For  their  political  ideas 
and  methods  of  government  are  most  singularly 
"mixed."  The  lata  Minister  Plehve,  Mr.  Ular 
contends,  was,  in  reality,  the  incarnation  of  Rus- 
sian political  ideas.  Plehve,  says  this  writer, 
was  the  purest  incarnation  of  the  autocracy  which 
had  become  an  oligarchy  in  the  bands  of  unscru- 
pulous grand  dukes  and  great  functionaries,  and 
yet  he  regarded  his  riyime  as  one  which  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  the  end  Plehve  remained  convinced  that 
he  was  right,  and  in  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Mr.  Ular  the  month  before  his  death  he  said  : 
"  Revolutions  are  made  by  majorities,  and  the 
majority  is  with  us.  Something  must  certainly 
be  done,  but  not  the  revolution  you  prophesy. 
We  must  simply  undo  what  Witte  lias  done,  and 
restore  tranquillity  to  agriculture  by  extirpating 
tbe  disturbing  elements  which  he  called  into  ex- 
istence." 

FLEHTB'S   FOLITIOAL   PHIU180PHY, 

The  clearest  point  In  Plehve's  argument  was 
his  disbelief  in  the  idea  that  political  revolutions 
are  made  by  minorities.  Plehve  suppressed  edu- 
cation and  the  press,  and  what  appears  as  disin- 
terestedness on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
muzhiks  is  in  reality  ignorance  on  the  questions 
of  government.  The  muzhik  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  constitution,  a  parliament,  a  de- 
mocracy, or  a  republic.  He  has  no  idea  of  tbe 
complex  questions  or  the  great  problems  which 
an  assembly  representing  tens  of  millions  of  in- 
dividuals has  to  deal  with,  or  of  the  interests 
and  aspirations  which  make  up  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion.    The  muzhik  is,  therefore,  unable  to  see 


how  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  can 
influence  tbe  conditions  of  communal  life.  He 
does  not  feel  that  be  is  part  of  a  nation.  There 
is  nothing  to  ally  him  mentally  with  other 
districts  tlian  his  own.  There  is  no  coheBion 
among  the  mirs.  The  autocracy  does  not  rule 
over  a  collective  entity,  but  a  number  of  isolated 
entities,  and  to  designate  it  the  word  nation  is 
□aver  used.  It  is  always  the  people  that  are 
spoken  of.  The  Russian  people  have  nothing 
but  a  local  conscience,  and  for  the  rest  tbey  are 
no  more  than  subjects.  The  Czar  is  their  na- 
tional conscience. 

It  is  the  Slavophil  alone,  Mr,  Ular  believes, 
who  can  interpret  the  political  ideas  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  centralization  of  the  Russian 
Government,  he  says,  is  anti-Russian,  and  every- 
thing instituted  during  the  past  two  centuries 
ought  to  be  abolished.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
princes  were  only  prefects  of  police  elected  by 
the  citizens.  All  public  functionaries  were  elec- 
tive. The  Slav  states  were  republican.  There 
was  no  distinction  of  class.  Mongol  despotism 
has  transformed  the  prince  into  an  autocrat,  while 
Peter  tbe  Great  established  social  caste.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  old  Slav  r&cial  spirit  is  still 
alive,  and  is  manifesting  itself  throughout  the 
vast  Muscovite  literature. 


:    FEASANT    WANTS 


LOOAL  AOTONOHT, 


(Typloal  ot  tlM  paoMDlH.  P4  la  tlia  oomlug  Duiia.) 


The  peasant  knows  well  enough  what  ha  wants, 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  formulate  his  de- 
mands. He  Conceives  tbe  state  as  an  immense 
federation  of  mirs.  He  has  no  conception  of 
parliamentarism  based  on  direct  suffrage  with 
responsible  ministers.  He  can  only  conceive  a 
federative  system,  the  village  assembly  which 
would  send  delegates  to  the  district  assembly. 
Tbe  district  assembly,  again,  would  name  com- 
mittees and  form  departmental  parliaments, 
which  would  again  delegate  committees  and  con- 
stitute together  a  kind  of  national  convention. 
It  would  not  be  ministries,  but  commiBsions,  that 
would  govern,  while  special  functionaries  would 
be  elected  to  administer  the  land,  the  mines, 
etc.,  belonging  to  tbe  communes.  Local  auton- 
omy, even  in  budget  matters,  would  be  absolute, 
and  the  state  as  such  would  not  have  tbe  funds 
to  dispose  of,  except  for  services  concerning  the 
whole  nation. 

This  assembly  is  evidently  neither  an  autoc- 
racy nor  a  Socialist  scientific  republic.  It  would 
permit  the  existence  of  a  czar,  tbe  symbol  of 
national  entity,  who  would  preside  over  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ;  it  would  permit  the  survival 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  wbich  kIw  wm  one* 
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organized  on  the  elective  principle  ;  and,  lastly, 
it  would  admit  a  diversity  of  institutions  and  a 
liberty  of  action  which  the  MarxiBt  Socialist  re- 
public could  not  guarantee.    On  the  other  hand. 


it  would  not  admit  world -politics,  or  tlie  too 
famous  place  in  tbe  council  of  the  powers  which 
we  persist  in  considering  the  criterion  at  national 
greatness. 


HOW  SHALL  JAPAN  FIND  MONEY  FOR  HER  NEW 
ERA  OF  PEACE? 


WITH  the  calming  down  of  the  excitement 
following  on  the  heels  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth,  Tokio  has  begun  to  con- 
sider soberly  the  question  how  Japan  should 
meet  the  grave  responsibilities  entailed  by  the 
greate*st  of  the  wars  in  her  annals.  Count 
Okuma,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  lias 
published  his  opinion  on  this  question  in  several 
newepap^ers  and  magazines,  but  his  article  in  the 
Taiyo  (Tokio)  is  the  most  thought-provoking. 
In  this  article  tbe  Count  dwells  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  financial  dilEculties  resulting 
from  the  war.  "We  have  incurred,"  says  this 
statesman,  "a  domestic  loan  to  the  amount  of 
480,000,000  yen  [approximately  (1240,000,000], 
while  our  foreign  debt  has  risen  as  high  as 
820.000,000  yen,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
we'looked  to  an  indemnity  from  Russia." 

But  now  that  we  have  failed  to  collect  the  expeiiBe  of 
tbewar  from  our  former  antAgoniat,  howehnll  we  relieve 
ooTBelves  of  tbis  heavy  burdea  ?  In  addition  Co  tliis,  we 
are  compelled  to  bear  no  small  expenditure  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  soldiers  from  the  field  of  war,  for  the 
relief  of  the  bereaved  families  of  the  unfortunate  fight' 
ers,  tor  tbe  enlargement  o(  our  military  equipment,  and 
for  the  improvement  and  replenishing  of  our  arms,— an 
expenditure  not  less  than  400,000,000  yeu  by  moderate 
esUmate.  Since  there  is  no  other  means  of  meeting  this 
new  expenditure  than  by  incurring  further  debt,  our 
national  loan  will  eventually  amount  to  1,700,000,000 
yen,  placing  us  nnder  obligation  to  pay  an  annual  in- 
terest of  between  80,000,000  and  00,000,000  yen.  This  in- 
terest alone  mould  result  in  a  burden  of  3  yen  per 
capita.  We  must  also  take  into  account  an  inevitable 
increase  in  ordinary  expenditure  proportionate  to  the 
expansion  of  armament  and  the  extension  of  the  scope 
of  administrative  activities  unavoidable  after  the  war, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  eTtraordinary  expenditure  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  our  protectorate  over  Ko- 
rea, the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.  The  in- 
crease in  these  expenditnres  will  amount  to  between 
60,000,000  and  60,000,000  yen,  which  will  necessitate  an- 
other burden  of  1  yen  per  capifo..  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  have  already  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
In  consequence  of  the  war,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
And  sources  of  reveuue  adequate  to  satisfy  such  increas- 
ing demands. 

Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  Japan  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  how  to  raise  some  60,000,000  yen 
for  tbe  increase  of  expenditure,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  how  to  pay  an  enormous  interest  on 


a  loan  amounting  to  1,700,000,000  yen.  These 
can  be  met,  Count  Okuma  believes,  by  the  care- 
ful adjustment  of  present  taxation  and  the  float- 
ing of  other  domestic  loans. 


While  Count  Okuma  does  not  favor  the  idea 
of  floating  further  foreign  loans,  he  by  no  means 
objects  to  the  natural  introduction  of  foreign 
capital.  Tlie  necessary  economic  expansion  of 
Japan  following  upon  the  war  will  naturally  in- 
vite the  investment  of  foreign  capital  along  vari- 
ous lines  of  industry  and  trade.  "  Such  whole- 
some investment  on  the  part  of  foreign  cap- 
ital," says  the  count,  '■  should  be  welcomed 
and  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  national 
growth  of  our  country.  But  we  should  carefully 
avoid  encouraging  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  by  unnatural,  artificial  means,  the  danger 
of  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  our 
unfortunate  economic  condition  succeeding  the 
Cliino- Japanese  War," 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ROME. 


A  CURIOUS  municipal  problem  is  revealed 
by  a  leading  article  in  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  written  by  Antonio  Monzilli,  the  editor. 
Rome  lias  not  enough  housee  for  her  people. 
The  situation  was  brougbt  to  a  criBis  by  the 
sadden  removal  to  the  city  of  several  hundred 
families  of  railroad  men  when  the  government 
took  over  the  railroads  and  Rome  became  the  rail- 
road headquarters.  Furniture  storehouses  are 
full,  while  disgruntled  families  search  in  vain 
for  shelter.  The  city  has  had  to  lodge  in  mu- 
nicipal structures  a  number  of  poor  families  dis- 
possessed to  make  room  for  tenants  of  higher 
class.  An  abandoned  market  has  sheltered  otiier 
unfortunates.  The  situation  is  the  more  singu- 
lar in  view  of  the  fact  that,  ten  years  ago,  after 
a  building  boom  in  the  Italian  capital,  great 
houses  stood  empty  for  lack  of  tenants,  or  were 
occupied  rent-free  by  vagabonds.  While  it  is 
true  that  since  then  building  has  proceeded 
slowly,  still  new  structures  have  been  built  in 
many  quarters. 

Signer  Monzilli  mentions  three  causes  for  the 
present  increase  of  people, — the  concentration 
noticed  in  all  great  capitals,  which  draw  people 
from  the  whole  country;  the  development  and 
cheapening  of  international  transportation,  bring- 


b  of  the  athletic  clabB  of  Boms  before  Pope  Pioa  X.. 
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ing  in  an  increasing  nunrber  of  tourists  and  for- 
eigners, who  make  longer  sojourns  in  the  fasci- 
nating city ;  and  the  action  of  the  Papacy,  which 
has,  since  losing  temporal  power,  drawn  to  its 
seat  a  larger  number  of  representatives  of  all  the 
religious  orders  to  defend  Catholicism  and  keep 
alive  the  faith  among  the  people.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial immigration,  the  author  remarks  that, 
while  in  part  of  desirable  elements,  a  consider- 
able number  go  to  Rome  merely  to  look  for  any 
sort  of  employment,  or  merely  to  be  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  these  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
patients  for  the  hospitals,  prisoners  for  the  jails, 
and  recruits  for  the  beggars'  ranks.  The  "  Cath- 
olic immigration  "  has  been  quite  largely  of  nuns, 
who  find  in  the  shadow  of  the  Papacy  a  congenial 
retreat.  The  expulsion  from  France  has  added 
greatly  to  this  contingent.  The  tourist  swarm 
must  be'considered  permanent,  and  likely  to  in- 
crease. Natural  increase  of  population  and  a 
growing  number  of  public  functionaries,  doubled 
within  thirty-five  years,  are  other  elements  to 
swell  the  number  of  Romans. 

The  author  blames  the  speculations  of  the 
"  boomers "  for  the  present  condition.  The 
boom  created  artificial  land  values,  and  raised 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  The  failure  of 
builders  left  the  houses  in  the  hands  of  banks. 
There  baa  been  no  temptation  to  capital  to  risk 
itself  in  new  constructions.  It  was  cheaper  to 
buy  houses  from  the  banks,  usually  unable  to 
f;et  a  good  interest  on  the  sums  originally 
loaned.  The  constant  ofiering  of  these  bank 
properties  has  deadened  the  real-estate  market, 
and  will  do  so  until  all  aro  in  private  hands. 
Rents  must  rise  to  make  new  building  or  pur- 
chase from  banks  profitable  ;  but  higher  rente 
than  at  present  would  be  serious  to  the  large 
number  of  salaried  employees.  That  rents  have 
not  been  unduly  raised  is  due  to  the  moderation 
of  the  moneyed  institutions.  Private  owners,  on 
acquiring  bank  houses,  usually  raise  rents  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.  If  the  liquidation  of  the 
banks  and  credit  associations  continues,  living 
expenses  will  soon  be  too  high  to  be  borne  by 
persons  of  small  income.  All  alimentary  prod- 
ucts are  higher  in  Rome  than  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  Prices  are  kept  artificially  high  by  com- 
bination, and  by  the  great  number  of  shop- 
keepers with  small  receipts,  necessitating  large 
profits.  In  the  tourist  season,  meat  is  too  high 
to  be  bought  by  natives.  Last  spring,  lamb  was 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  bone  and  fat  included, 
while  beef  was  three  lire  a  kilogram  (thirty  cents 
a  pound),  and  veal  and  the  best  cuts  of  beef  from 
forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound.     In  thirty-five  years 
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the  only  article  that  has  cheapened  in  Rome  is 
footwear. 

While  these  phenomena  have  manifested 
themselves  to  some  degree  in  other  capitals,  an 
actual  shortage  of  houses  has  never  resulted,  and 
public  authority  has  always  done  something  to 
remedy  matters.  At  Rome,  nothing  has  been 
done  except  to  put  a  small  tax  on  unoccupied 
land.  Owners,  confident  of  a  large  incre- 
ment in  a  few  years,  have  paid  this  and  not  built 
it  up.  The  societies  for  laborers'  houses  are 
not  of  sufficient  scope  to  help  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

Rome  differs  from  all  other  cities  in  having 
no  suburbs  in  which  modest  homes  may  be  had. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest  commune  over 
the- desert  Campagna,  and  access  is  neither  easy 
nor  cheap.  Minister  Ferraris  has  proposed  a 
cheap  commutation  to  enable  railroad  employees 
to  dwftU  in  outlying  towns,  and  this  offers  a 
partial  solution.  It  is  necessary  that  fhe  state 
step  in  to  provide  the  accessible,  healthy,  out- 
lying villages  that  are  now  lacking.  It  is  to 
the  government's  interest  to  do  this,  else  the 
salaries  of  all  government  employees  must  be 
raised.  Signor  Monzilli,  then,  proposes  that  the 
government  expropriate  land  in  healthy  loca- 
tions, near  Rome,  capable  of  supporting,  say,  ten 


thousand  people  per  commune.  This  land  would 
be  ceded  to  a  private  corporation  at  the  same 
price,  on  condition  that  the  corporation  lay  out 
the  town,  furnish  streets  and  sewers,  school, 
communal  buildings,  and  church,  and  build 
houses  whose  maximum  rent  should  be  fixed, 
and  which  should  be  exempt  from  taxes  for  ten 
years.  Tenants  should  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase houses  occupied  for  three  years  at  cost 
price,  with  10  per  cent,  added.  A  government 
commission  should  control  the  commune  until 
there  be  enough  inhabitants  to  elect  a  coun- 
cilor, and  should  run  the  finances  until  a  local 
budget  could  be  established. 

Signor  Monzilli  thinks  that  the  first  city  could 
be  ready  in  two  years  ;  that  the  private  company 
cpuld  easily  be  formed,  and  would  not  require  a 
capital  of  more  than  two  million  dollars,  emit- 
ting 3^  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  the  houses, 
to  run  seventy-five  years  unless  sooner  called 
in  by  sale  of  the  houses.  The  state  should  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  one-third  in  all  profits 
over  4  per  cent.,  and  speculation  in  the  bonds 
should  be  prevented  by  making  them  nominative 
and  keeping  them  from  the  stock  exchange  three 
years.  The  writer  sees  no  other  solution  possi- 
ble, and  some  solution  it  is  imperative  to  have 
promptly. 


HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


A  REVIEW  of  the  whole  subject  of  health 
and  accident  insurance  in  Scandinavia  is 
contributed  to  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm)  by 
the  economist  A.  Rydin, — the  compulsory  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  Germany  and  the  voluntary 
one  introduced  in  Scandinavia.  Both  purpose 
to  furnish  medical  attendance  in  cases  where 
otherwise  public  aid  would  be  necessary,  thus 
preventing  sickness  and  its  consequences  at  an 
early  stage  and  relieving  hospital  and  charity 
care. 

Legislation  for  Danish  voluntary  health  and 
accident  insarance  was  enacted  in  1892.  It 
does  not  establish  rules  as  to  formation,  organ- 
ization, and  management  of  the  legions,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  under  public  control.  The  sole 
restriction  imposed  on  them  is  that  they  shall 
be  confined  to  a  certain  locality  or  a  certain 
trade.  In  case  of  sickness,  children  of  the 
insurant  under  fifteen  years  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  parents,  while  in  Denmark  the 
wife  is  generally  counted  as  the  insurant  himself. 
Members  receive,  moreover,  daily  allowances 
of  two-thirds  of  daily  wages,  yet  not  less  than 
forty  ore  in  cases  of  incapacity  for  work  dur- 


ing twelve  successive  months.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  covering  the  period  1899-1903 
will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  voluntary  system  of  insurance  in 
Denmark. 


Percentagre  of  members  to  pop- 
ulation   

PercentaKe  of  women 

Days  of  sickness  per  member.. 

Cash  contribution  per  day  in 
Scandinavian  crowns 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1908. 

11.1 

49.0 

5.4 

18.3 

48.0 

5.4 

18.4 

49.5 

6J3 

14.6 

49.7 

4.9 

0.84 

0.86 

0.88 

0.90 

190B. 


16J3 

51.1 

5.0 


0.96 


The  relative  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
same  five-year  period  are  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 


1906. 


Cash  allowance,  hospital  care, 
etc 

Medical  attendance 

Medicine 

Cost  of  management  and  other 
expenses 


ItflW. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

46.7 
84.8 
lii.O 

46.5 
83.9 
12.1 

46.7 
83.6 
13.2 

44.7 
86.8 
12.5 

7.0 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

46.4 
85  Ji 
12.2 

7.2 
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Just  as  in  the  German  system,  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine  compose  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  aggregate  expenses,  the  former  amount- 
ing to  one-third  the  latter,  12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  expenditures.  The  contribution  granted 
Danish  legions  out  of  the  public  treasury  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  number  of  members,  in 
part  on  the  premiums  paid  by  the  same.  Two 
crowns  are  thus  added  for  each  member,  and 
one-fifth  of  each  premium  paid.  If  the  annual 
premium  of  the  legion,  for  instance,  be  7.50 
crowns,  the  public  contribution  will  be  2 
crowns,  1.50-3.50.  The  support  granted  by 
the  Danish  state  has  recently  proved  sufficient 


to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  entire  medical  at 
tendance. 

The  first  account  of  Swedish  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance  we  meet  in  1884,  when  124,000 
members  were  registered.  In  1897,  the  insured 
persons  in  percentage  of  the  entire  population 
were  2.7,  and  in  1901,  5.7.  The  reason  why 
comparatively  such  a  small  percentage  has  joined 
the  Swedish  voluntary  legions  will  be  found  in 
the  limited  contributions  of  the  state,  which  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members. 
Registered  legions  receive,  thus,  annually  1.50 
crowns  per  member  up  to  100,  while  those  with 
1,000  members  or  more  get  only  0.50  crowns. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  EUROPE. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  accomplished  in 
Germany  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
the  way  of  combating  the  dread  consumption. 
The  means  employed  are  described  in  quite  an 
exhaustive  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue.  Follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the 
movement : 

With  the  discovery  of  the  provocative  of  tuberculosis 
by  Robei*t  Koch,  in  1882,  begins  the  era  of  the  modem 
combat  against  it.  The  proof  adduced  by  Koch,  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease  and  not  one  pecul- 
iar to  certain  individuals,  a  constitutional  ailment,  ex- 
ercised a  truly  magical  effect  upon  all  classes  of  people. 
The  whole  nation  felt  as  if  a  tremendous,  oppress- 
ive weight  had  been  lifted  from  their  hearts,  for  the 
thought  flashed  upon  every  one  that  now  it  would  be 
possible  to  successfully  combat  a  foe  which  attacked  the 
body  from  the  outside.  After  the  existence  of  bacilli 
in  all  varieties  of  tuberculosis  had  been  demonstrated, 
the  source  of  its  dissemination  was  found  to  be  all  se- 
cretions and  excretions  containing  bacilli  of  consump- 
tive people  and  animals;  primarily,  the  sputum  of 
those  suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption,  and  the 
meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle. 

Upon  closer  study.  Comet,  a  disciple  of  Koch, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  danger  lay 
in  the  sputum,  scattered  everywhere  by  the  con- 
sumptive, which,  after  drying  and  being  dissem- 
inated in  the  air,  enters  the  lungs  of  the  healthy. 
The  extirpation  of  cattle-tuberculosis,  so  impor- 
tant economically,  is,  as  far  as  human  infection 
is  concerned,  of  comparatively  small  weight, 
since  it  is,  apparently,  only  in  rare  cases  that 
consumption  is  caused  by  the  bacilli  of  cattle. 
The  rational  means  of  fighting  tuberculosis, 
therefore,  was  to  isolate  the  invalid,  but  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  disease,  its  long  contin- 
uance, and  the  fact  that  sufferers  from  it  are  for 
BO  long  a  period  capable  of  bodily  and  mental 
activity,  made  this  prime  requisite  an  impossi- 
bility.    Efforts  had  to  be  directed,  therefore, 


toward  obviating  the  evils  caused  by  the  spu- 
tum,— above  all,  toward  preventing  its  becoming 
dry,  and  thus  scattered  in  the  air.  Regulations 
to  that  effect  were  issued  in  1889  and  1890  by 
various  authorities,  and  the  Prussian  minister  of 
education  promulgated  a  decree,  couched  in  ad- 
mirably clear  terms,  whereby  preventive  meas- 
ures were  to  be  employed  in  schools,  barracks, 
prisons,  hotels,  railroads,  provision  stores,  and 
factories.  Providing  spittoons,  forbidding  ex- 
pect6ration  on  the  floors,  cleaning  with  wet 
cloths,  regular  disinfection  of  vessels  contain- 
ing the  sputum,  and  the  instruction  of  people 
regarding  the  dangers  attendant  upon  that  dis- 
charge were  the  essential  measures  recommended 
in  the  decree. 

In  some  portions  of  Germany  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  in  case  a  person  dies  of  consump- 
tion, or  if  one  having  that  disease  moves  to  new 
quarters,  the  fact  must  be  made  known  to  the 
authorities  ;  also,  if  such  malady  occurs  in  pub- 
lic or  private  institutions. 

Prophylaxis  received  a  tremendous  stimulus 
through  Koch's  epoch-making  discovery  of  tu- 
berculin. 

He  demonstrated  that  a  sprinkling  of  tubercnlin,— 
the  culture-liquid  in  which  tubercle-bacilli  are  artifi- 
cially raised,— creates,  even  in  the  smallest  tuberculous 
centers,  a  local  reaction  and  a  general  characteristic 
feverish  state,  so  that  the  disease  can  be  diagnosed  at 
an  earlier  stage  than  by  any  other  means.  He  also  held 
out  the  hopeful  prospect  that  tuberculin  would  be  able 
to  cure  such  incipient  cases,  and  thus  prevent  their 
reaching  the  infectious  stage.  The  declaration  that 
consumption  is  curable  stirred  people  perhaps  even 
more  profoundly  than  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus. 
The  intense  enthusiasm  was,  not  long  after,  followed 
by  a  strong  reaction  ;  the  healing  powers  of  tuberculin, 
and  even  its  value  for  diagnosis,  were  totally  denied,  on 
the  strength  of  numerous  though  hasty  experiments,  in 
spite  of  many  well-authenticated  favorable  results  of 
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ite  use.  But  once  more  the  facts  that  tubercnlin  is  the 
proper  test  for  incipient  cases  and  its  curative  quality 
are  fining  recognition.  -  Through  it  the  existence  of 
consumption  can  be  determined  before  the  patient  has 
reached  the  stage  of  ejecting  bacilli. 

When  the  reaction  set  in,  the  people  turned  to 
other  sources  of  relief.  Brehmer,  Dettweiler, 
and  others  had  achieved  considerable  success  in 
private  institutions  by  following  the  hygienic- 
dietary  treatment,  taking  patients  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  If  what  was  claimed  was 
true,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  sanitariums, 
particularly  for  the  poor. 

This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  on  a  great 
scale  without  the  powerful,  effective  assistance  of  those 
grandest  of  modern  institutions,  the  public  working- 
men^s  insurance  societies.  The  alarmingly  large  per- 
centage of  consumptives  among  their  members,  and  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  invalids  suffered  from 
that  malady,  led  to  the  project  of  erecting  sanitariums 
in  accordance  with  the  hygienic-dietary  treatment.  The 
Red  Cross  and  other  societies  cooperated  with  the  state 
in  giving  most  effectual  aid.  Thanks  to  the  active 
efforts  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  realm,  of 
the  different  states  of  the  empire,  of  eminent  men  in 
every  field,  and  of  the  people  in  general,  the  work  has 
proved  so  successful  that  in  less  than  a  decade  the 
whole  of  Germany  has  been  covered  by  a  network  of 
splendidly  equipped  sanitariums ;  in  more  than  one 
hundred  of  these  about  thirty  thousand  patients  can  be 
treated  annually.  The  practice,  too,  of  isolating  con- 
sumptives in  hospitals,  and  providing  them  with  ar- 
rangements used  in  sanitariums,  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Further  scientific  investigation  revealed  an- 
other source  of  danger  of  the  dissemination 
of  bacilli, — the  speaking,  and  particularly  the 
coughing,  of  the  consumptive.  The  chief  danger 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  sputum  as  in  the  fine 
particles  emitted  by  the  patient  when  speaking 
or  coughing.  ^Fortunately,  experiments  show 
that  the  evil  effects  thus  produced  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  simply  holding  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore, one's  mouth  or  wearing  a  thin  veil  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  appears,  too,  that  the 
infectious  particles  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and 
that  by  separating  a  consumptive  workman  by  a 
partition  from  the  other  workmen  infection  is 
warded  off. 

The  Antl-Consumptlon  Campaign  In  Prance. 

Dr.  J.  H^riconrt,  writing  in  La  Revue,  dis- 
cusses the  problem,  and  suggests  measures  much 
more  drastic  than  any  which  specialists  have  yet 
ventured  to  advocate.  His  article  refers  nat- 
urally to  tuberculosis  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  France. 

To  begin  with,  Dr.  H^ricourt  says,  we  have  no 
reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis.     In  France,  we  are 


told  that  the  annual  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  in  Paris 
alone  tuberculosis  claims  about  one-fourth  of  the 
deaths.  These  figures  are  repeated  thousands  of 
times,  but  it  is  certain  they  do  not  make  the 
slightest  impression.  In  any  case  they  are  very 
misleading,  for  they  refer  merely  to  the  mortal- 
ity from  the  disease,  and  give  no  idea  of  its 
morbidity.  For  one  death  how  many  sufferers 
are  there  ?  Neither  hygienists  nor  doctors  can 
answer  this  question.  What  we  require  to  know 
is  what  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  a 
country  or  a  city  may  be  described  as  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Without  this  knowledge  it 
is  impossible  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to 
whether  the  number  of  cases  is  excessive  or  not. 
To  ascertain  something,  accurate  statistics  may 
be  a  formidable  task,  but  it  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  disease  must 
rest. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES   TUBEBCUL0SI8  ? 

Here,  however,  a  new  diflficulty  arises.  Some 
doctors  do  not  pronounce  cases  as  tuberculous 
until  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  written 
in  capital  letters  ;  others  apply  the  terra  tuber- 
culosis to  the  first  and  often  insensible  mani- 
festations of  the  malady.  In  the  latter  category 
would  be  included  many  ansBmic  and  neurotic 
persons  showing  as  yet  no  local  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  proportions  would  therefore  be  some- 
what disconcerting,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  by  the  various  specialists  making 
the  enumeration,  but  the  writer  thinks  it  would 
be  well  to  include  all  possible  cases,  no  matter 
in  what  stage,  marked  or  otherwise,  for  he  is  of 
opinion  that  tuberculosis  is  more  common  than 
is  generally  admitted.  It  would  then  be  real- 
ized that  scarcely  a  family  exists  without  one 
case,  though  it  may  be  the  victims  very  often 
have  the  appearance  of  good  health,  that  in  large 
cities  tuberculosis  in  a  contagious  form  exists  in 
almost  every  house,  and  that  in  certain  poor 
arrondtssements  of  Paris  all  the  people  may  be 
pronounced  tuberculous.  Perhaps  public  opin- 
ion would  be  moved  to  recognize  that  it  needs 
something  else  than  conferences  to  deal  with  the 
problem  when  it  is  revealed  that  houses  in  which 
articles  of  clothing  are  made  are  inhabited  by 
tuberculous  persons  whose  clothes,  handkerchiefs, 
and  hands  spread  contagious  expectoration,  just 
as  bread  is  also  made  and  distributed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  the  disease. 

The  Behring  Discovery. 

In  outlining  the  work  of  the  recent  anti-tuber- 
culosis congress  at  Paris,  the  London  Graphic 
gives  a  synopsis  of  Professor  von  Behring's  pa- 
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per  on  his  discovery.  Professor  von  Behring 
stated  that  during  the  last  two  years  he  had 
come  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  existence 
of  a  curative  principle  completely  different  from 
the  anti-toxic  principle  described  by  him  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  new  curative  principle  plays 
the  essential  part  in  the  immunizing  portion  of 
his  "  bo V- vaccine,"  which  had  proved  successful 
in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Very 
briefly  stated,  says  the  Graphic^  the  principle 
consists  in  breaking  up  the  tuberculosis  virus. 

The  mischievous  essence,  which  he  calls  "T.  C,"  is 
first  isolated  and  then  stripped  of  three  allied  sub- 
stances, each  differently  soluble.  What  remains  is  the 
pure  bacillus,  and  this,  Dr.  von  Behring  affirmed,  could 
be  so  denaturalized  as  to  form  a  curative  substance  new 
to  science.  He  has  made  no  experiments  on  human 
beings,  but  only  on  animals,  and  its  value  to  human 
beings  has  yet  to  be  tested.  It  was  generally  felt  that, 
when  Dr.  von  Behring  cuked  the  world  to  wait  until  next 
August  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  discovery,  he 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  have  kept  back  the 


whole  of  his  statement  until  then.  British  and  French 
scientists  do  not  like  discoveries  revealed  piecemeal,  and 
there  was  some  disappointment  felt  at  the  absence  of 
details  in  the  statement.  At  the  same  time,  all  the'  ex- 
perts paid  unstinted  tribute  to  Professor  von  Behring*s 
knowledge,  talent,  and  previous  achievements,  so  it  is 
hoped  that  one  day  the  value  of  his  discovery  will  be 
fully  demonstrated.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  what  the  professor  announces  that  he  has  found 
is  not  a  definitive  cure  for  consumption,  but  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  process  by  which  the  cells  of  the  hu- 
man body  endeavor  to  resist  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  antidote  which  they  produce  in  that  procees. 
He  believes,  further,  that  his  discovery  will  lead  to 
methods  of  stimulating  the  production  of  this  antidote 
artificially.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  as  yet  a  long 
way  from  a  "cure  for  consumption."  But  if  von  Behr- 
ing's  theory  is  right,  then  we  are  a  step  nearer  on  the 
road,  long  road  though  it  may  be,  by  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  protect  the  body  against  the  onset  of  tubercu. 
losis ;  and  there  is  an  added  hope.  Since  we  know  that 
in  some  cases  Nature  does  cure  herself  of  the  tubercu- 
lous germ,  there  must  be  a  process  of  cure  which  some 
day  we  shall  find,  and  find  how  to  stimulate  artificially. 


AMERICAN  HYGIENE. 


IN  an  address  delivered  at  the  late  Portland, 
Ore.,  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation by  l)r.  John  S.  Fulton,  the  chairman 
of  the  section  on  sanitary  science,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  association's  Journal  of  the 
21st  of  October,  that  gentleman  says  : 

"  Of  the  notable  faults  in  American  hygiene, 
one  owes  its  bad  eminence  equally  to  politics  and 
to  medicines.  I  refer  to  the  abject,  disgrace- 
ful, ignorant  poverty  of  American  hygiene  in 
fundamental  data  of  the  subject.  A  country 
which  swells  its  population  by  admitting  a  fiood 
of  immigration,  with  no  more  than  a  show  of 
caution  about  the  physical  and  moral  results  to 
the  country,  cannot  be  expected  to  care  about 
the  minutiae  of  loss  and  repair  in  its  native  popu- 
lation. A  country  which  offers  citizenship  on 
the  simplest  conditions  to  any  uncouth  outland- 
er  is  not  likely  to  learn,  save  in  the  shadow  of 
disaster,  the  value  of  a  son  born  in  the  land  and 
nourished  in  its  institutions  for  twenty-one  years 
before  he  may  become  a  sovereign  citizen." 

The  United  States  census  reports  on  popula- 
tion and  vital  statistics  excite  the  doctor's  deri- 
sion, and  are  referred  to  as  follows  :  "  And  such 
reports,  better  than  formerly,  but  beginning  in 
1900,  as  in  1890  and  1880,  with  an  apology  for 
HO  or  40  per  cent,  defectiveness  of  the  mortality 
evidence  on  this  point  or  in  that  locality  ;  loaded 
with  asterisks  which  mean  'data  insufficient,' 
.expressing  a  most  reasonable  doubt  whether  nine 
jjBJune  pages  on  births  ought  to  be  printed  at  all, 


— ^these  reports  express  Columbia's  sense  of  busi- 
ness responsibility  for  seventy-eight  million  lives. 
People  are  cheap  ;  worth  less  than  the  cost  of  ac- 
knowledging the  beginning  and  recording  the 
end  of  life.  Faster  than  disease,  accident,  and 
crime  can  diminish  their  numbers  the  land  can 
be  replenished  by  opening  the  gate  to  cheaper 
people." 

The  author  contends  that  politicians  have  come 
to  regard  vital  statistics  as  a  kind  of  medical 
arithmetic,  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  »*it 
is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether  the  vital  statistics 
of  this  country  would  improve  Very  rapidly  if 
wholly  committed  to  the  medical  profession." 
In  Alabama,  we  are  informed,  the  whole  subject 
of  sanitary  government  is,  and  from  its  incep- 
tion has  always  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
medical  society.  Yet  the  author  avers  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  is  more  ignorant  of  its  popu- 
lation, no  State  more  destitute  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  sanitary  organization. 

The  consent  of  the  people  to  systematic  regis- 
tration of  vital  data  may  not  be  easily  obtained  ; 
but  after  that  is  done,  Dr.  Fulton  maintains,  the 
consent  of  the  medical  profession  will  still  be 
necessary  in  order  that  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  effective.  "If  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  the  total  neglect  of  vital  registration  is 
a  vice  of  politics,"  he  says,  "in  those  States  and 
cities  where  registration  laws  are  in  force  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  registration  are  charge- 
able against  American  medicine." 
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Dr.  Fulton  does  not  assent  to  the  view  that 
the  records  of  a  health  department  are  public  in 
the  liberal  sense  which  obtains  with  respect  to 
other  official  records,  and  it  seems  to  him  vital 
to  the  sound  development  of  our  sanitary  anam-' 
nesis  (past  history  of  disease)  that  very  close 
privacy  should  surround  these  personal  memo- 
randa. He  thinks,  however,  that  precautions  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  abuse  of  the  records  need  not 
be  so  stringent  as  to  make  them  less  serviceable 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

We  dare  not  limit  the  scope  of  registration  to 
the  subjects  now  included  under  that  head,  he 
tells  us  ;  the  particulars  concerning  population, 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  by  long  custom 
established  as  necessary  sanitary  memoranda. 
The  registration  of  the  graver  infectious  dis- 
eases, though  generally  provided  for,  is  not  gen- 
erally practiced.  It  is  notorious  that  the  notifi- 
cation laws  in  most  American  cities  are  prac- 
tically inoperative,  and  the  common  explanation 
is  that  people  who  enacted  these  laws  do  not 
want  them  enforced .  Those  who  assume  to  know 
the  real  state  of  public  opinion  are  the  medical 
practitioners,  and  these,  indeed,  the  author  in- 


sists, do  truly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  citi- 
zens on  whom,  for  the  time  being,  the  notifica- 
tion laws  are  brought  to  bear.  The  consent  of 
the  well  can  always  be  counted  in  favor  of  no- 
tification, and  up  to  this  time  the  opposition  of 
the  sick  can  be  as  confidently  expected.  "  This," 
Dr.  Fulton  says,  "  brings  up  the  humiliating  re- 
flection that  the  American  people  still  expect 
public  health  to  be  protected  by  punishing  the 
sick.  It  is  hardly  less  humiliating  to  reflect  that 
the  medical  profession,  perfectly  able  to  repre- 
sent us  truly  to  tiie  distrustful  public,  suffers 
this  medieval  view  to  persist." 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  some  boards  of 
health  are  able  to  operate  their  notification  laws 
with  very  little  friction,  and  these  have  found 
that  the  opposition  of  the  public  has  disappeared 
as  fast  as  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  yron.  Where  cities  have  made  ade- 
quate provisions  for  infectious  diseases,  where 
the  relations  of  boards  of  health  to  the  afflicted 
are  altogether  helpful,  and,  above  all,  where  the 
organization  of  the  health  department  is  not 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics,  there 
notification  laws  are  effective. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  RADIUM  ON  DISEASE. 


ACCORDING  to  the  results  obtained  by  sev- 
eral European  investigators,  small  animals 
are  killed  by  the  emanations  from  radium.  To 
what  extent  radium  exerts  a  similar  destructive 
power  on  bacteria,  which  are  microscopic  plants, 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  on  account  of  its 
important  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  germ  dis- 
eases. 

The  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrt/l  fur  Hygiene 
und  In/ectionskrankhetten  (Leipsic),  edited  by  Dr. 
Koch,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  carried 
on  by  three  scientists  to  determine  the  action  of 
radium  emanations  upon  pathogenic  bacteria. 

In  making  the  experiments,  small  flasks  con- 
taining solutions  of  different  activities  of  radium 
combined  with  barium  chloride  were  used,  and 
the  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  flasks 
could  be  connected  by  means  of  glass  tubes 
with  other  sterilized  flasks  containing  the  cul- 
tures, and  air  could  be  forced  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a  closed  circuit  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  air. 

The  typhus  bacillus  was  chosen  for  .most  of 
the  experiments,  because,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth,  decisive  results  are  quickly  ob- 
tained. Culture  tubes  inoculated  with  typhus 
were  placed  in  circuit  with  the  radium  tubes, 
and   air  charged   with   emanations  from  them 


forced  through  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  twice 
a  day,  and  the  process  repeated  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Eleven  experiments  of  this  sort  showed  the 
same  results.  While  in  the  control  cultures 
kept  for  comparison,  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
kept  under  the  same  conditions  except  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  radium,  a 
strong  growth  was  noticeable  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  inoculation,  the  test  cultures  exposed 
to  air  charged  with  radium  emanations  showed 
only  a  slight  growth,  or  none  at  all. 

Even  when  the  cultures  were  removed  from 
connection  with  the  radium  tubes  and  placed  in 
the  incubator  for  four  days,  no  trace  of  typhus 
colonies  could  be  found. 

Other  experiments  were  made  upon  cholera 
and  diphtheria.  Agar  inoculated  with  the  chol- 
era vibrio  showed  no  growth  even  after  an  in- 
terval of  four  days,  although  the  condensed  va- 
por in  the  tube  became  cloudy.  Diphtheria  on 
agar,  kept  at  36°  C.  for  two  days,  did  not  grow 
at  all  in  one  case,  and  in  another  showed  only 
weak  development  as  compared  with  the  normal 
culture  kept  for  comparison. 

Many  other  tests  were  made,  all  giving  the 
same  result  of  growth  either  retarded  or  else 
entirely  inhibited. 
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RADIUM    A    DISCOURAGER    OF    BACTERIA. 

In  some  of  the  tests  the  active  substance  was 
sealed  in  a  thin- walled  glass  tube  that  allowed 
only  the  B-particles  and  Y-rays  to  act,  and  ex- 
cluded the  A -particles.  The  tube,  resting  on  a 
•fine  wire  ring,  was  placed  on  a  culture  kept  at 
room  temperature  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  culture  kept  for  comparison  showed 
colonies  of  bacteria  growing  all  over  the  surface, 
but  in  the  test  culture  there  were  no  colonies 
near  the  radium  tube,  and  only  small  scattered 
colonies  in  the  parts  farthest  away  from  it. 
This  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  experiments 
made*  by  Dr.  Novy,  who  laid  small  metal  bars 
on  flat  cultures,  and  found  that  no  colonies  grew 


near  the  metal,  although  a  few  developed  around 
the  edges  of  the  dish. 

The  writers  believe  that  the  radium  emanation 
itself  acts  like  an  inert  gas,  but  passes  through 
'a  series  of  changes,  at  first  sending  out  what 
they  term  A-particles,  later  on  B-particles  and 
Y-rays.  The  A-particles  form  the  most  power- 
ful component  of  the  energy  of  the  radio-active 
substance,  but  they  have  less  power  of  penetra- 
tion, they  cannot  act  through  a  glass  tube,  and 
a  film  of  aluminum  .005  mm.  thick  will  intercept 
half  of  them.  Since  they  produce  only  a  slight 
effect  upon  a  photographic  plate,  it  is  doubtful 
wliether  they  have  much  bactericidal  action. 
The  B-particles  have  more  power  of  penetration, 
and  the  Y-rays  are  probably  least  powerful. 


ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME. 


WRITING  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin),  Dr.  Otto 
Juliusburger  analyzes  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  crime.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  says, 
that  the  main  source  of  crime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Statistics  prove 
this.  The  results,  for  instance,  obtained  by  the 
municipality  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  are  striking. 
In  1891,  116  persons  were  sentenced  for  inflicting 
bodily  injuries.  The  deeds  were  committed  on 
Saturday  by  18,  on  Sunday  by  60,  on  Monday  by 
22,  and  on  each  of  the  other  days  by  4  persons. 
Similar  experiences  are  reported  from  other 
places.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  arrests 
for  intoxication  between  8  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  8  o'clock  Monday  morning  were,  during 
two  years,  1,357.  This  was  before  the  closure 
of  saloons  on  Sunday.  After  the  closure,  the 
arrests  were  328,  and  in  1896-97  only  223,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  population.  In  Ireland, 
the  imprisonments  on  Sundays  in  1877—78 
amounted  to  4.555,  before  tlie  compulsory  Sun- 
day closure,  but  from  1885  to  1886  only  2,500 
arrests  were  made,  though  the  law  was  only 
effectual  in  part. 

Commenting  on  the  Englisli  military  stationed 
in  India,  Sir  Richard  Temple  states  that  if  the 
soldiers  only  could  stop  drinking  they  would  be 
practically  free  from  crime  and  military  faults. 
The  chief  surgeon  of  the  Swiss  army  states,  on 
the  same  line,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  elimi- 
nate alcohol  from  the  garrisons  the  military 
courts  also  could  be  removed. 

The  Swedish  writer,  Dr.  Helenius,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  "  Alcoholism,"  proves  minutely 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  crime.  Among  954 
criminals  condemned  to  the  penitentiary,  60.2 
per  cent.*  were  drunkards  ;  but  among  backslid- 


ers, sentenced  the  second  time,  the  percentage 
was  still  larger.  The  writer  found,  in  peniten- 
tiaries for  men,  among  5,655  sentenced  for  the 
first  time,  49.8  per  cent.;  among  4,733  oftener 
sentenced,  55  per  cent.  In  prisons  for  men  this 
percentage  was  much  larger,  but  still  more 
among  women,  where  he  found  17  per  cent,  out 
of  570  sentenced  for  the  first  time,  and  46  per 
cent,  out  of*  534  condemned  several  times,  for 
crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

In  view  of  those  facts  we  will  first  thoroughly 
understand  the  words  of  the  famous  criminologist, 
Liszt :  '*  Our  penalties  do  not  improve  nor  fright- 
en criminals  ;  they  do  not  at  all  prevent  crime, 
but  work  the  other  way,  strengthening  it."  This 
argument  induces  Dr.  Juliusburger  to  suggest 
an  entirely  new  method  of  fighting  the  evil.  One 
of  the  chief  prejudices  for  alcoholic  drinks,  he 
says,  is  the  belief  in  their  value  for  nourishment 
and  strength.  The  moment  these  idols  fall  to 
the  ground  the  diffiision  of  crime  will  cease. 
Public  schools  should  finally  begin  to  teach  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  Moreover,  society 
should  change  its  attitude  toward  those  sentenced 
for  acts  committed  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

If  we  simply  shut  up  the  delinquents,  and  only 
remove  the  alcohol  for  the  time  being,  we  will 
not  obtain  an  essential  improvement  of  their  na- 
ture. The  penitentiary  or  prison  penalty  should 
be  supplanted  by  a  thorough  and  serious  educa- 
tion. The  victims  must  learn  that  alcohol  is  their 
destroyer,  but  any  one-sided  moralizing  method 
of  teaching  should  be  avoided.  Instead,  they 
must,  according  to  capacity,  be  led  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  equipped  with 
all  the  weapons  of  science. 
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THE  MERITS  AND    FAULTS  OF  FRENCH  LIBRARIES. 


AN  elaborate  study  of  French  libraries  is 
contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Norwegian  monthly  Samtiden  (Christianift),  a 
periodical  devoted  to  literature  and  politics. 
The  writer,  who  signs  himself  Erik  Lie,  out- 
lines from  personal  study  the  conditions  of 
French  libraries  as  they  are  to-day.  He  intro- 
duces the  subject  by  objecting  to  the  idea  that 
libraries  should  be  a  cemetery  for  all  kinds  of 
literary  and  scientific  productions.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  former  generations ;  but  far  from 
being  the  silent  cemetery,  the  library  nowadays 
h^hould  rather  be  compared  with  the  frequently 
visited  fresh-air  sanitarium.  America  is  the 
land  of  libraries.  Millions  upon  millions  are 
spent  for  the  erection  of  library  palaces  in  the 
smallest  towns,  and  even  in  the  country.  With 
England  and  Germany  at  the  head,  Europe 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Americans.  France,  also,  is  getting  ready  *•  to 
bridge  the  distance  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern time." 

France  is  the  country  of  exaggerated  administration, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  before  her  libraries  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  modern  ideas.  In  France,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  secretary  o£  state,  and  "protec- 
tion," therefore,  has  full  sway.  Some  time  ago,  for 
example,  the  able  director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  Leopold  Dellsle,  was  served  with  a  notice  of  dis- 
missal. He  had  filled  his  responsible  position  for  fifty 
years,  and  had  to  give  place  for  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  library  work  was  in  direct  contrast  to  his  friendli- 
ness with  the  government.  French  librarians  are  men 
of  an  all-around  education.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  gradu- 
ates of  the  iScole  Nationale  des  Chartres,  founded  by  the 
Duke  of  Champagny,  the  learned  minister  of  the  in- 
terior under  Napoleon  I.  The  course  lasts  for  three 
years,  and  is  of  a  practical  as  well  as  of  a  theoretical 
character.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  old  manuscripts  and  documents.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  different  kinds  of  printing  and  the  changing 
character  of  this  throughout  the  countries.  Bookbind- 
ing is  also  taught.    Pupils  are  received  after  an  exam-* 


ination,  and  are  then  exempt  from  military  service.  The 
academy  is  located  in  the  beautiful  new  Sorbonne,  and 
enjoys  public  support. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  activities  of 
French  libraries,  the  writer  finds  that  in  the 
matter  of  cataloguing  France  is  behind.  The 
catalogue  is  the  thermometer  of  the  library,  and 
reflects  its  general  condition.  The  abridged  cat- 
alogue used  in  French  libraries  does  not  fill  tlie 
gap,  and  when  it  is  being  fully  elaborated  the 
work  proceeds  so  slowly  that  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  stagnation.  The  aggregate  number 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  National  Li- 
brary require  two  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  to 
enumerate.  The  printing  of  these  was  begun  in 
1898.  To  date  twenty-one  volumes  have  been 
finished,  up  to  and  including  the  letter  C.  If  the 
same  speed  be  maintained,  it  will  take  from  sixty 
to  seventy  years  to  accomplish  the  entire  work. 
In  the  reading-rooms  all  books,  except  manu- 
scripts and  rare  volumes,  are  loaned  to  everybody 
without  restriction.  Rare  books  must  be  read 
in  a  special  room  known  as  la  reserve.  As  to 
taking  books  home,  there  are  many  formalities. 
Foreigners  must  have  recommendations  from 
the  ambassadors  of  their  countries,  and  natives 
must  present  letters  from  the  authorities.  Period  - 
icals,  dailies,  dictionaries,  charts,  manuscripts,  and 
the  literary  classics  in  most  demand  are  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  library. 

The  principle  that  the  library  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  and  that  a  book  which  is  not 
read  is  a  dead  object,  has  still  to  be  learned  in 
France.  The  National  Library  is  closed  at  4 
"o'clock  in  winter  time  and  at  5  o'clock  during  the 
summer.  The  Sainte  Genevieve  Library  closes 
3  P.M.,  and  opens  again  at  6  p.m.,  when  the  public 
is  going  for  dinner.  French  librarians,  however, 
are  among  the  best  educated  in  the  world,  and 
their  activity  calls  for  nothing  but  praise. 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING  AS  ONE  CRITIC  SAW  HIM. 


PERSONAL  reminiscences  of  Irving  per- 
formances make  up  a  good  part  of  the 
articles  on  the  late  English  actor  in  the  current 
magazines  and  reviews.  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  who 
knew  Irving  well,  had  completed  an  article  an- 
alyzing the  actor's  career  and  merits  but  a  few 
days  before  his  own  sudden  death,  and  the  North 
American  Review  had  intended  to  publish  it  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  Sir  Henry's  visit  to  the 
United  States  next  year.  The  article  now  ap- 
pears in  the  review  for  November.     Speaking 


of  Irving  in  Hamlet^  Mr.  Austin  becomes  enthu- 
siastic.    He  says  : 

Cradled  in  melodrama,  his  ambition  aspired  to  the 
lawful  line  of  succession  in  Shakespearean  acting,  as 
though  he  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  he  offended  the  memory  of  some  particular 
Hainlet.  But  Ilamlet  was  a  classic,  shrined  in  tradi- 
tion, guarded  by  the  embattled  phalanx  of  the  old 
school.  Here  was  an  actor  who  put  life  into  the  re- 
vered abstraction,  made  the  heart  of  its  mystery  glow 
with  a  romantic  flame,  interpreted  the  play  of  intellect 
and  the  depth  of  passion  with  equal  mastery ;  and  was. 
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In  ftne,  the  veritable  Hamlet,  in  bis  dignity,  bis  melan- 
choly, his  humor,  bix  blasting  irony,  in  all  that  whs 
loTKble  In  bis  nature. 

Of  Irving's  Sliylocl:.  tliia  writer  quotes  Fanny 
Kemble  as  Baying  :  '-If  Shakespeare  could  only 
see  this,  lie  would  rewrite  the  part," 

For  the  actor's  calling.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr. 
Austin  continues,  did  more  than  any  of  his  great 
predecessors.  He  continues  (the  reader  will  un- 
derstand the  tense  of  the  verb  when  he  remi'm- 


hers  the  circumstances  under  which  this  article 

was  written) : 

Noue  of  them  everwatchedoveriUlnterestBwitb  hiK 
jealous  care.  He  baa  combated  prejudice  with  so  fine 
a  temper,  and  pursued  bisart  with  sotrueaservice,  that 
the  publicon  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic  haacometoraok 
him  high  among  its  worthies,  and  people  to  whom  the 
theater  makes  no  appeal  hold  his  name  In  honor.  The 
personal  magnetism  of  any  remarkable  man  is  beat  at' 
tesMd  by  its  Influence  upon  his  eminent  con  tempontriea. 
In  Henry  Irving's  case,  it  is  illustrated  through  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  hisage.  The  Emperor  William, 
when  he  met  the  actor,  betrayed  a  certain  preparation 
for  the  occasion ;  before  a  word  could  be  said  hy  way  of 
introduction,  he  launched  into  an  eloquent  ezpoeiMon 
of  Shakespeare,  which,  I  am  told,  threw  a  dazzling  light 
on  i<everal  obscure  problems.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at- 
tracted in  a  different  way.  At  one  period,  when  he  was 
not  burdened  by  the  cares  of  office,  he  was  fond  of 
watching  the  performances  at  the  Lyceum  froma  chair 
iu  the  "wings."  One  night,  when  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  opera  hall  In  tlie  "Corslcan  Brothers,"  bis  curiosity 
led  him  into  one  of  the  boxes  for  spectators  in  the  scene 
Up  went  the  curtain ;  Mr,  Gladstone  was  at  once  de- 
scried by  the  pit  and  greeted  with  shouts  of  joy,  which 
caused  him  hastily  to  withdraw.  This  was  hisflrst  and 
only  appearance  in  the  drama,  outeide  of  the  dear  old 
"legitimate  "  at  Westminster,  The  magnetic  influence 
of  Irving  induced  him  to  give  a  singular  performanoe 
even  there.  He  took  the  actor  to  the  House  Tery  late 
one  evening,  put  him  under  the  gallery,  and  sat  with  a 
grim.  Impassive  air  on  the  treasury  bench.  Suddenly, 
without  apparent  reason,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  de- 
livered an  impassioned  speech,  set  off  with  all  the  ex- 
pressive and  dramatic  gesture  for  which  be  was  so 
famous.  The  House  seemed  surprised;  members  looked 
at  one  another,  and  murmured,  "  What  ia  the  old  man 
up  to  now  f"  They  thought  it  was  eome  deep,  political 
game.  But,  a  week  or  two  later,  a  friend  of  Irving'a, 
encountering  Mr,  Gladstone,  mentioned  the  actor's  visit 
to  the  House,  and  Gladstone  eagerly  inquired:  "  What 
did  he  think  of  my  speech?    I inndeHforhlTn  1" 


THE  REAL  SECRET  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 


TOMMASO  SALVINI,  the  illustrious  lUlian 
tragedian,  contributes  a  brief  article  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  com- 
pensationa  and  drawbacks  of  his  art,  and  en- 
deavors to  explain  the  real  source  of  the  fame 
and  influence  of  a  great  actor.  He  begins  his 
remarks  by  citing  tlie  fact  that  bo  many  artists, 
singers,  and  actors,  after  a  brilliant  career  and 
equally  brilliant  receipts,  become  instructors  in 
some  music  or  dramatic  school, — gla<l  to  obtain 
I'ven  such  positions, — while  others,  of  like  fame, 
have  to  resort  to  tlieir  colleagues  for  assistance 
i>r  become  burdens  upon  charitable  institutions. 
The  roving  life,  the  thousand  acquaintnnces  made 
in  various  lands,  the  flattery,  and  so  on.  inci<Ient 
to  an  actor's  career,  readily  account  for  his  light- 


mindedness  and  lack  of  foreBight.  It  takes  an 
earnest,  steady  character  to  withstand  such  a 
host  of  temptations,  but,  as  Salvini  says,  conse- 
quent ill'fortune  should  not  be  imputed  to  fate 
or  to  special  mischance. 

The  great  Italian  actor  lays  special  stress  upon 
a  man's  personality  as  regards  histrionic  suc- 
cess. He  tliinks  that  if  an  actor  betrays  lack 
of  culture  in  social  intercourse  it  will  militate 
against  him  as  an  artist.  The  general  public, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  or  without 
justice,  as  a  rule,  confounds  the  two,  the  artist 
and  the  man. 

It  is  not  Bufdcient  to  have  one's  self  heralded 
as  a  skillful  artist  and  to  elicit  flattering  criti- 
cisms in  order  to  interest  the  public  ;  one  must 
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arouse  their  entliusiasin.  How  that  ie  to  be 
achieved  we  cannot  say  ;  for  that  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
school  of  declamation  could  produce  the  desired 
result. 

It  depend**  simply  and  solely  upon  t!ie  native  talent 
of  interpreting  character,  a  special  ^ft  o(  communicate 
ing  emotions  by  the  aid  of  play  of  features,  expression 
of  the  eyes,  gentnres  which  fitly  convey  the  given 
tbongbt.  In  conjunction  with  clear,  precise,  and  em- 
phatic utterance,  and  an  organ, penetrating  and  capable 
of  modulation;  finally,  the  ability  to  throw  the  more 
important  members  ot  a  Beatence  into  bold  relief. 

Sustained  by  such  means,  the  artist  attains 
absolute  control  over  bis  audience,  which  ac- 
knowledges liira  a  genius,  A  mutual,  tacit  sym- 
pathy is  awakened  between  public  and  actor,  a 
magnetic  attraction  which  reacts  upon  both  and 
carries  them  away  with  irresistilile  force.  "A 
desire,  consequently,  is  aroused  in  the  public  to 
witness  plays  more  frequently  in  order  to  ex- 
perience anew  sensations  which,  stamped  upon 
mind  and  heart,  thus  become  irresistible  and  en- 
during." But,  alas !  exclaims  the  great  trage- 
dian, how  fleeting  is  the  actor's  renown. 

What  does  be  leave  t«  posterity  of  the  gifts  with 
which  geniuB  has  endowed  hfmf  Nothing!  This 
thought  is  a  constant  sting  to  the  artist  who  loves  and 
respectt  his  art.  Be  his  contemporaries  ever  so  lavish 
toward  the  elect  in  applause,  material  gifts,  or  evidences 
of  honor,  they  cannot  Indemnity  them  for  the  fact  that 
they  practice  an  art  which  leaves  no  trace,  no  example, 
no  model  to  be  imitated, — and  therein  ties  its  discon- 
solatencHB.  And  yet  they  devote  themselves  to  it  con- 
scientiously, passionately.   It  arouses  so  many  exciting, 


joyons  emotions,  which,  though  fleeting,  tall  to  the  sbara 
ot  thoseonlywhodedicaie  themselves  to  the  stage.  But 
when  the  actor  is  compelled  to  leave  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  he  is  overcome  by  a  profound  depression.  The 
plaudits  cease,  and  with  them  the  artistic  stimnlns 
which  somewhat  tempered  the  ever-haunting  thought 
tliat  with  bis  passing  all  would  be  over.  This  thought 
ages  him  before  bis  time,  disheartens  him,  leaving  him 
a  body  without  animating  force. 


"THE  BLACK.  WASHING  OF  DANTE.'' 


WHILE  no  living  being  who  knows  Dante 
'-  at  all  denies  that  he  is  a  great  poet,  and 
that  by  his  position  among  great  poets  he  must 
be  judged,  yet,"  says  an  iconoclast,  writing  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  at  the  sanie  time 
Dante  is  "  fantastic,  irrelevant,  gross,  prosaic, 
and  unnecessarily  illusive."  This  writer,  Mr. 
Howard  Candler,  in  the  article  under  the  above 
title,  admits  Dante's  greatness  in  many  respects. 

Danto  was  a  strong  man  and  a  brave  man  ;  a  stern, 
melancholy,  silent  exile,  who  would  not  even  buy  back 
hia  return  to  his  beloved  Florence  at  the  price  of  his 
honor  or  his  conscience.  A  great  patriot  and  a  lover  of 
liberty  at  any  price.  Pellmell  into  hell  he  tumbled 
pope,  priest,  and  emperor  who  stood  in  the  way  ot 
liberty  as  he  understood  the  word.  A  great  poet,  and 
as  great  a  master  of  prose. 

Nevertheless,  "Homer,  we  know,  nods;  but 
Dante  nods  and  has  exceedingly  bad  dreams. 


Does  he  '  nod  ? '  This  does  not  represent  the 
fact.  Dante  is  wide-awake  and  pursues  this 
course  of  set  purpose  because  be  intends  it." 
Dante,  of  course,  he  admits,  must  be  judged 
and  measured  by  his  surroundings,  his  country, 
and  his  times.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
he  continues,  that,  '-in  an  age  when  it  did  not 
strike  any  one  as  either  unjust  or  silly  to  con- 
demn men  to  the  tortures  of  hell,  Dante  should 
have  done  the  same,"  Many  names  which  are 
now  famous  stand  for  the  same  thing.  But 
~  was  a   power   beyond    them    all   in   bis 

r  his  fellow, men. 


He  threw  the  glamour  of  his  imagination  and  the 
power  of  his  intellect  as  a  viscous  net  over  the  Intelli- 
gence of  mankind,  and  ensnared  them  in  bis  fatal  web, 
enslaving  them  to  the  yoke  of  medieval  Christianity. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  he  created  hell  so  artiflcinl,  so 
disproportioned,  so  ineffably  inept ;  it  was  far  morse 
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that  men  accepted  his  descriptions  without  demur  as  a 
reasonable  representation  ot  eternal  verities.  If  Dante 
had  been  only  a  philosopher  known  to  the  learned  in 
Latin  writings,  no  great  mischief  would  have  ensued  ; 
but  he  \vas  a  poet,  whose  words  had  long  fingers,  whose 
thoughts  held  possession  in  the  hearts  of  common  men. 
He  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty  as  a  master  in  Israel, 
as  a  teacher  in  the  counsel  of  the  highest.  He  was  a 
power  on  the  threshold  of  the  cottage  and  the  hearth  of 
the  peasant,  whose  cantos  were  recited  through  the 
streets  of  the  cities.  And,  as  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse 
lx>und  the  devil,  so  Dante  used  his  mighty  power  to  bind 
Christendom  with  a  great  chain  for  a  thousand  years. 

Commenting  on  the  life-story  of  Dante  in  the 
light  of  the  poet's  references  to  his  own  experi- 
ences, Mr.  Candler  refers  to  Dante's  great  love 
for  and  exaltation  of  Beatrice  Portmari,  and 
castigates  the  great  Italian  for  his  lapses  from 
strict  morality.     Continuing,  he  says  : 

If  ordinary  men  like  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Soc^ 
rates  were  guilty  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  at  least  they  did 
not  represent  that  they  were  conducted  through  the 


portals  of  heaven  into  the  presence  of  God.  It  sufficed 
St.  Paul  that  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven 
where  the  words  that  he  heard  were  unspeakable.  He 
did  not  proceed,  like  Dante,  to  the  tenth  heaven  and 
detail  the  order  of  the  hierarchies.  Dante  not  only 
knows  all  about  it,  but  he  explains  that  Gregory,  the 
great  saint  and  doctor  of  the  medieval  Church,  was 
quite  surprised  to  find,  when  he  got  to  heaven,  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong  in  correcting  '^Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,''  to  whom  the  truth  had  been  revealed. 

One  cannot  wonder,  says  this  writer,  in  con- 
clusion, at  the  disordered  anarchy  of  Florence, 
when  Dante  was  an  exemplar  of  her  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  citizens.  This  critic's  parting 
characterization  of  the  great  Italian  is  given  in 
these  words  : 

The  mighty  personification  of  medievalism  and  scho- 
lasticism, the  last  apostle  of  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
figments  of  tradition  ;  without  a  single  lesson  for  the 
future,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  any  free  breath  of  that 
skeptical  spirit  which  ushered  in  the  Reformation  and 
the  modern  world. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  DRUMMING  GROUSE. 


HOW  and  why  does  the  grouse  drum  ?  Many 
naturalists  have  tried  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  few  of  the  answers  have  been  based  on 
actual  observation.  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark 
University,  has  determined  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  reared  grouse  from  the  egg  in  order  that  he 
might  observe  the  drumming  process  more  care- 
fully than  it  had  ever  been  observed  before. 
The  results  of  his  long  series  of  observations 
are  given  in  the  Country  Calendar  for  Novem- 
ber, accompanied  by  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  a  grouse  cock  in  the  acts  of  "  strut- 
ting" and  drumming. 

Professor  Hodge  concludes  from  his  observa- 
tions, aided  by  the  camera,  that  the  drumming 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  made  solely  by  the  wings 
striking  the  feather  cushions  of  the  sides,  and  that 
it  is  purely  a  mate-call.  Following  is  his  account 
of  the  actions  of  his  tame  grouse,  *  Ruffer  :  " 

My  grouse  began  strutting,  or  ruffing,  early  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  first  year,  and  1  lived  in  daily  expecta^ 
tion  of  hearing  them  drum.  The  strutting  continued 
well  into  November,  and  began  again  about  the  middle 
of  February,  but  when  March  passed,  and  half  of  April, 
I  was  nearing  the  conclusion  that  my  birds  might  not 
drum  without  instruction  from  their  kindred  in  the 
woods.  As  spring  drew  on,  one  cock  began  persecuting 
the  other,  so  that  I  put  the  aggressor  off  in  a  separate 
pen  some  distance  from  the  others.  I  hoped  this  might 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  starting  the  cocks  to  drum- 
ming and  of  indicating  their  motive  in  the  perform- 
ance. If  the  lone  cock  drummed,  it  might  be  a  mate- 
call,  a  challenge,  or  both.    If  the  cock  which  was  left 


with  the  hens  answered,  it  would  suggest,  at  least,  the 
male  challenge.  But  the  weeks  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  The  lone  cock  was  a  bird  that  had  been  cap- 
tured the  October  before.  The  other  had  been  reared 
from  the  egg,  and  for  convenience  I  will  refer  to  him 
hereafter  by  his  proper  name,  *•'•  Ruffer." 

THE  DRUMMEB  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 

Finally,  as  a  last  experiment,  I  took  all  the  hens 
away  from  Ruffer,  5  o^clock  A.M.,  April  14.  Instantly 
Jie  was  all  excitement,  and  ran  about  the  inclosure 
eagerly  looking  and  stopping  to  listen.  A  minute  or 
two  of  this  served  to  satisfy  him  of  his  loss,  and,  spring- 
ing on  to  a  bit  of  stone  wall,  he  immediately  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  began  to  drum,  but  lost  his  foot- 
hold, and  finished  his  first  reveille  on  the  ground. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  I  had  seen  him  drum  on  a  stone 
wall,  on  the  ground,  on  a  log,  and  on  a  dry-goods  box. 
The  sound  was  not  so  loud  as  is  commonly  heard  in  the 
woods,  but  Ruffer  was  not  a  year  old,  and  had  not  used 
his  wings  so  much  as  the  wild  birds.  I  could  not  hear 
that  the  support — after  the  manner  of  a  sounding- 
board — made  any  difference  with  the  sound.  While  the 
mood  was  on,  he  would  drum  every  three  minutes,  the 
performance  itself  lasting  about  twelve  seconds.  Be- 
fore long  he  had  settled  on  a  certain  spot  on  the  drum- 
ming-log and  I  had  four  cameras  focused  on  the  spot. 
He  was  perfectly  tame,  so  that  I  could  walk  about 
within  four  feet  of  him  and  press  all  four  of  the  bulbs 
during  a  single  drumming  act.  Fortunately,  I  ob- 
tained about  forty  negatives  the  first  two  days,  because 
after  that  Ruffer  grew  so  pugnacious  that  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  fighting  to  drum  when  any  one  was 
about. 

Ruffer  continued  to  drum,  whenever  the  hens  were 
sequestered,  for  about  three  weeks.  After  he  had  ceased 
drumming,  the  other  began,  and  kept  up  the  perform- 
ance for  a  like  period.    The  two  birds,  one  reared  from 
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the  egg  in  conflnement,  the  other  taken  at  maturity 
from  the  woods,  drammed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Had  the  woods  bird  drummed  first,  we  might  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  he  had  possibly  instructed  Ruffer 
in  one  of  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  species. 
Professor  Scott  has  proved  that  certain  song  birds  de- 
velop a  song  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  their 


species  if  they  are  reared  without  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  parents  sing. 

In  this  respect  birds  resemble  children,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  learn  any  other  language  as  readily  as  that 
of  their  parents.  Drumming  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
more  fundamental  reaction  than  song,  and  is  definite- 
ly inherited. 


NATURAL' AND  ARTIFICIAL  RAIN-FORMATION. 


IN  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  lllustrirte 
Zeitung  (Leipsic)  that  makes  no  claim  to 
stating  new  facts,  nor  to  making  new  sugges- 
tions, but  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  clear  and  very 
convenient  rlsume  of  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  rain-formation,  Professor  von  Schiller- 
Tietz  says  : 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Scottish  physicist, 
John  Aitken,  for  the  formation  of  fog,  clouds,  or  rain 
there  is  unconditionally  needed  a  solid  body  on  whose 
surface  the  aqueous  vapor  may  precipitate  itself  in  fluid 
form,  and  it  is  this  purpose  that  is  served  by  the  dust 
everywhere  present  in  the  air  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. When  it  is  lacking  in  the  atmosphere,  no  cloud- 
formation  takes  place.  In  this  way  Aitken  explains 
also  the  frequent  rising  of  the  fogs  of  England,  especi- 
ally in  the  large  cities,  in  which  the  coal  smoke  takes 
the  place  of  the  dust.  The  long  familiar  fact,  that  the 
denseness  of  the  London  fog  decreases  the  farther  we 
withdraw  from  the  city,  seems  to  corroborate  Aitken's 
theory,  which  may  be  greatly  streugthened,  also  experi- 
mentally, in  the  following  manner :  We  take  two  ex- 
actly similar  glass  receptacles ;  exhaust  the  air  from  one 
of  them,  and  allow  it  afterward  to  flow  slowly  in  again 
through  a  cotton  stopper.  This  air  is,  consequently,  free 
from  particles  of  dust.  Outwardly,  the  two  receptacles 
in  nowise  differ.  We  now  allow  aqueous  vapor  to  flow 
into  both  receptacles  by  means  of  an  India  rubber  tube  ; 
there  forms  in  the  first  a  fog,  while  the  other,  with  the 
filtered  air,  remains  perfectly  transparent.  Right  here 
there  is  wanting  a  solid  body  (dust)  on  which  the  aque- 
ous vapor  could  precipitate  itself  in  fiuid  form.  This 
agrees  with  the  formation  of  sky  clouds  repeatedly  ob- 
served over  great  fires.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  smoke  clouds,  but  are  true  cumuli.  They  arise 
from  the  atoms  of  dust  pushed  up  by  the  heated  air  in 
large. quantities  to  the  upper  air-strata,  around  which 
then  the  aqueous  vapor  precipitates  itself  (as  the  Ameri- 
can meteorologist,  Ward,  has  shown).  At  the  center  of 
hailstones  also  are  found,  corresponding  to  their  origin 
from  drops  of  water,  grains  of  dust.  Indeed,  Norden- 
skjOld  observed,  in  1884,  in  southern  Sweden  hailstoiies 
that  contained,  imbedded,*bits  of  quartz  up  to  six  grains' 
weight. 

COOPERATION    OF    ELECTRICITY. 

Continuing,  this  article  says  : 

Against  the  theory  by  which  the  rain  merely  arises 
through  the  contact  or  mingling  of  colder  and  warmer 
currents  of  air,  whereby  the  moisture  content  of  the 
warmer  stratum  is  condensed  and  precipitated,  W. 
Hentschel  a.ssumes  the  cooperation  of  electrical  ten- 
sions and  currents.    He  relies  upon  the  phenomenon, 


well  known  to  the  natural  philosophers,  of  ZOllner's 
capillary  fountain ;  in  which  a  small  jet  of  water,  is- 
suing from  little  tubes  as  fine  as  hairs,  sprang  into 
innumerable  little  scintillating  drops.  If  we  approach 
this  Scotch  mist  with  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  (rubbed,  and 
so  the  source  of  a  very  weak  electrical  current),  the 
innumerable  atoms  of  spray  suddenly  coalesce  into  sin- 
gle thick  drops,  which  fall  like  heavy  raindrops.  Ac- 
cordingly, Hentschel  assumes  that  the  electrical  ten- 
sion disperses  the  little  bubbles  of  water,  and  that  it 
needs  only  the  access  of  an  insignificant  equalizing 
quantity  of  electricity  to  stimulate  the  atoms  of  spray 
to  the  formation  of  drops.  A  similar  observation  may 
be  made  with  soap-bubbles.  Hentschel  now  assumes 
that  electrical  currents  go  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  air-strata  saturated 
with  moisture  on  the  other.  When  it  comes  to  an 
equalization  of  these  tensions,  then  arises  rain  ;  when 
this  equalization  is  prevented  (perhaps  by  too  dry  in- 
tervening air-strata)  then  no  rain  can  form,  although 
the  upper  stratum  be  richly  saturated  with  moisture. 
By  this  theory  is  explained  why  in  dry  summers  many 
times  for  weeks  no  rain  falls,  although  over  and  over 
again  cloud-strata  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  the  sky 
often  for  several  days  at  a  time  is  covered  with  thick 
vapor.  But  if  once  the  equalization  of  the  electrical 
tensions  is  brought  about,  then  just  as  frequently  the 
rain  does  not  know  when  to  stop. 

Still  another  phenomenon  finds  its  explanation 
in  Hentschel's  theory.  Why  do  not  thunder- 
storms like  to  cross  rivers,  but  often  are  inter- 
rupted at  comparatively  small  water  courses,  so 
that  brooks  and  rivers  at  once  show  rain-sheds  ? 

The  electrical  currents  which  always  go  along  on  the 
surface  are  interrupted  and  arrested  by  an  expanse  of 
water,  because  the  water  is  a  poor  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. By  the  check  to  the  terrestrial  current  the  par- 
allel-going electrical  current  of  the  cloud-strata  also  is 
arrested,  and  so  the  thunder-storm  departs  along  the 
river  rather  than  over  it. 

THE    ARTIFICIAL    PRODUCTION    OP    RAIN. 

It  is  a  very  old  observation  that  a  downpour 
of  rain,  as  a  rule,  follows  a  clap  of  thunder,  tem- 
porarily increasing  with  each  flash  of  lightning. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Greeks  brought  down  rain  by  their  battle-cry. 
Historical  records  show  that  after  almost  all  the 
great  battles  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
heavy  rains  have  ensued.  It  has  been  noticed, 
too,  that  severe  volcanic  eruptions,  extensive 
blasting,  and  even  the  discharge  of  fireworks  on 
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a  large  scale  are  usuaHy  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  weather  and  abundant  rain.  From  the 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these  the  idea  early 
arose,  and  has  kept  recurring,  that  jarring  the 
air  somehow  releases  the  rain.  The  engineer, 
Edward  Powers,  who  wrote  a  book  on  ''  War 
and  the  Weather,"  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  propose  a  complete  theory  of  and  a  definite 
plan  of  utilizing  these  facts.  His  idea  was  to 
condense  at  will  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in 
the  air  to  raindrops  by  the  systematic  and  re- 
peated discharge  of  heavy  artillery.  Congress 
took  up  the  matter  in  1874  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
expense  connected  with  making  the  proposed 
experiments,  it  fell  through. 

SOME    RECENT    ATTEMPTS. 

Von  Schiller-Tietz,  writing  in  the  article  al- 
ready quoted  from  in  the  lllastrirte  Zeitung,  con- 
tinues the  history.     He  says  : 

Then  arose  in  1876  a  German  farmer  in  New  Zealand, 
by  name  Ferdinand  Hattermann,  declaring  that  he  had 
a  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  rain;  he  had  even,  in 
fact,  obtained  a  patent  on  it.  Hattermann  wanted  to 
bring  the  rain  into  the  cloud-strata  in  question  by  ex- 
ploding bombs,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  balloons. 
Neither  in  this  case  was  a  trial  reached.  Gen.  Daniel 
Ruggles,  of  Virginia,  appropriated  this  idea,  and  in 
1880  likewise  took  out  a  patent  on  producing  rain  by 
dynamite  and  oxy hydrogen  gas.  For  ten  years  he 
worked  upon  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  project,  till, 
in  1891,  Congress  voted  nine  thousand  dollars  for  the 
undertaking  of  the  experiments  leading  to  it, — with 
whose  performance  Gen.  Robert  Dyrenforth  was  in- 
trusted. He  suggested,  instead  of  attaching  bombs  to 
the  balloons,  filling  them  with  explosives. 

Public  interest  was  extensively  drawn  to  this 
government  commission,  which  in  the  summer 
of  1891  repaired  to  Texas,  and  there  made  three 
formal  attempts  to  produce  rain.  The  last  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  nearly  convincing  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  no  very  definite  or  widely  benefi- 


cial result  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
similar  attempts  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  October 
of  the  same  year ;  in  India  and  in  England,  in 

1893. 

ALLEGED    DOWNFALL    OF    THE    THEORY. 

Von  Schiller-Tietz  claims  to  have  "  put  out  of 
the  question  .  .  .  further  artillery  performances 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  rain."  Here  is 
what  he  says  :  , 

The  true  causes  which  give  the  first  impulse  to  the 
formation  of  rain, — cavsa  movenSj—a.re  to-day  not  yet 
incontestably  established;  no  more  has  the  strict  proof 
been  furnished  that  by  concussions  of  the  air  {e.g.,  say 
by  cannon-shooting  or  explosions)  rain  can  be  produced. 
Prior  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  rain  is  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  atmospheric  air.  This  is  never 
quite  dry,  not  even  in  the  Sahara,  but  contains  always 
more  or  less  aqueous  vapor.  (According  to  Dalton,  alto- 
gether about  seventy  trillion  tons,— each  equivalent  to 
one  cubic  meter  of  water,  which  about  equals  the  water- 
mass  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.)  Rain  arises  when  the 
air,  saturated  (tense)  with  aqueous  vapor,  is  cooled  and 
condensed.  In  consequence  of  the  lessening  of  volume 
thereby  produced,  a  corresponding  percentage  of  super- 
abundant aqueous  vapor  is  emitted  and  falls  as  rain. 
On  the  other  hand,  towever,  the  air  also  may  be  over- 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  and  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  time,  absolute  quiet  being  presupposed; 
just  as,  under  the  same  conditions,  water  may  be  cooled 
down  to  below  zero  without  freezing.  The  uneasy  quiet 
before  a  thunder-shower,— the  silence  before  the  storm, 
—suggests  the  possible  existence  of  such  conditions  of 
quiet  in  the  mobile  atmosphere.  It  is  now  very  easily 
thinkable  that  a  concussion  of  air-strata  so  over-sat- 
urated may  disturb  their  unstable  equilibrium  and 
then  rain  be  produced,  just  as  the  water  cooled  down 
below  the  freezing-point  at  the  slightest  concussion  at 
once  stiffens  into  ice.  In  order  artificially  so  to  produce 
rain,  before  all  things  an  atmosphere  saturated  or  over- 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  would  be  necessary.  If 
this  be  wanting,  all  bombarding  avails  nothing ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  air  lacks  the  requisite  water,  no  rain 
can  fall.  But  where  the  fluid  element  is  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  in  the  air,  there  in  all  probability  it 
will  rain  even  "of  itself." 


WHO    SHALL   OWN   AMERICA? 


THE  old  American  principle  of  individual 
proprietorship  is  threatened  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  aggressions  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions, and  on  the  other  by  the  advancing  wave 
of  socialism.  How  to  restore  to  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  country  that  which  was  originally 
theirs  and  was  taken  from  them  under  the  cloak 
of  law,  is  the  great  problem  now  before  our  pub- 
licists and  economists.  To  point  out  a  possible 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
cle contributed  by  Justice  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of 


the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
the  American  Illustrated  'Magazine  (formerly  Les- 
lie's Monthly)  for  December. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  op- 
erations of  the  federal  government  are  exceeded 
every  year  by  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
either  of  two  giant  corporations,  each  of  which 
is  the  creature  of  one  of  our  States,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  transac- 
tions of  corporations  greatly  exceed  in  magni- 
tude all  other  business  transactions  put  together. 
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Judge  Grosscup  proceeds  to  analyze  what  he 
terms  the  great  central  fact  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  twentieth  century — the  domain  of  property 
covered  by  the  corporation. 

Judge  Grosscup  finds  in  the  distribution  of 
our  landed  domain  into  individual  proprietor- 
ships the  chief  cause  of  our  national  prosperity. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica that  they  belong  to  the  people.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws  of  an 
earlier  generation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  same  statesmanship  that  dealt  so  wisely  and 
advantageously  with  the  public  landed  domain 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  cor- 
porate ownership.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  consolidation  is  justified,  but  the  values 
created  by  the  new  corporations  went  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  few  who  exploited  the  resources 
formerly  held  and  controlled  by  many  individuals. 

One  result  of  this  concentration  of  ownership 
was  the  money  madness  that  seized  our  people 
in  the  presence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
private  fortunes.  "  Grab  was  preached  as  the 
legitimate  gospel'  of  the  times.  Another  effect 
was  the  exclusion  of  the  laboring  man  from  part 
proprietorship  in  the  property  of  the  trade  to 
which  he  is  attached.  Moreover,  the  people's 
savings  remain  uninvested  in  productive  enter- 
prises to  a  surprising  extent.  The  whole  wealth 
of  the  country,  distributed  per  capita^  has  grown 
in  the  past  twenty  years  about  1 1  per  cent.,  while 
the  uninvested  deposits  have  grown  about  500 
per  cent." 

Judge  Grosscup  finds,  however,  that  the  wealth 
on  which  the  corporations  are  sustained  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  who  own  the  largest  portion  of  the  na- 
tional, State,  municipal,  and  local  bonds,  as  well 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroad  and  other 
corporation  bonds,  and  have  immense  sums  in- 
vested in  insurance  and  trust  companies. 

NATIONAL    INCORPORATION    VERSUS   FEDERAL 

LICENSE. 

As  to  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  to- 
ward a  reform  of  corporation  evils,  Judge  Gross- 
cup is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  a  system  of  na- 


tional incorporation,  as  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  federal  license,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
regulate  prices.     On  this  point  he  says  : 

I  am  for  national  incorporation  as  against  federal 
license,  not  because  the  two  are  nearly  alike,  as  some 
people  suppose,  but  because  in  the  end  to  be  attained 
they  are  wholly  unlike,— national  incorporation  being 
the  only  method  that  will  directly  and  effectively  go  to 
the  root  of  the  disectse,  the  peoplcization  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  new  domain.  I  would  have  the  corporation 
of  the  future  deal  fairly  with  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  But  I  set  above  that,  as  the  supreme  object 
to  be  attained,  this  other  thing, — that  the  people  of  the 
country  be  brought  back  into  the  ownership  of  the 
property  of  the  country.  And  to  attain  this,  the  nation 
must  have  its  hand,  not  simply  in  the  guidance  of  ex- 
isting corporations,  but  in  the  constriLCtion  of  the  new 
corporation. 

Contributory  to  this  work  of  reconstruction,  a  few 
general  principles  may  be  suggested,  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  the  new  corporation  must  be  constructed  on 
lines  of  simplicity. 

Judge  Grosscup  would  have  some  such  super- 
vision exercised  over  corporations  as  the  govern- 
ment now  holds  over  the  national  banks.  He 
believes  that  by  this  mfeans  public  utility  cor- 
porations, deriving  their  existence  from  the 
United  States,  could  be  made  to  obey  those  laws 
that  look  to  the  giving  of  equal  opportunity  to 
all.  Recalcitrant  corporations  could  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  government  and  dealt  with  just  as 
recusant  national  banks  are  now  dealt  with.  An- 
other feature  of  the  proposed  system  would  be 
provision  for  a  government  exchange,  or  a  pri- 
vate exchange  under  government  supervision, 
through  which  the  securities  of  national  corpora- 
tions could  be  bought  and  sold.  A  line  would 
thus  be  drawn  between  the  securities  of  na- 
tional corporations  and  the  securities  of  cor- 
porations tha^t  should  refuse  to  nationalize.  It 
would  soon  be  clearly  understood  that  the  for- 
mer class  included  all  corporations  willing  to 
be  faithful  trustees  of  the  stockholders,  and 
faithful  in  their  duties  to  the  general  public. 
The  latter  class  would  be  marked  as  having  ul- 
terior designs.  In  Judge  Grosscup's  opinion, 
this  differentiation  would  in  time  lead  every 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  vol- 
untarily to  incorporate  under  the  national  law. 
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PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


Jottin^rs  of  Travel  and  Description.  —  Those 
features  which  are  now  accepted  as  the  traditional  dis- 
tinctions of  the  ^^  Christmas  numbers"  of  so  many 
American  magazines, — namely,  short  stories  and  an 
abundance  of  pictures — predominate  in  the  issues  for 
December,  1905.  Attempts  at  color  and  tint  illustra- 
tion are  possibly  less  elaborate  this  year  than  last,  and 
the  proportion  of  serious  articles  is  somewhat  larger. 
The  travel  sketches  are  numerous  and  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Nothing  that  the  American  magazines  have 
brought  out  for  some  time  equals  in  intrinsic  interest 
Miss  Katharine  Carl's  account  in  the  Century  of  her 
stay  at  the  court  of  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China,  to 
which  we  alluded  last  month.  In  the  December  install- 
ment, Miss  Carl  initiates  us  into  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  court,  particularly  the  etiquette  of  different  au- 
diences, the  part  played  by  cushions  at  audiences,  the 
sacred  quality  of  the  imperial  person,  the  kowtoWy  the 
ceremony  of  a  reception,  and  other  matters  heretofore 
unknown  by  Occidentals  except  by  hearsay. — In  Scrib- 
Tier'8,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright  gives  an  im- 
pressionist view  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Her  paper  is  illus- 
trated by  Jules  Gu6rin. — "Kairwan  the  Holy,"  the  most 
sacred  Moslem  city  of  the  West,  is  described  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine  by  Charles  Wellington  Fur- 
long. Several  striking  drawings  in  color  accompany 
Mr.  Furlong's  article.  —  In  Harper^s  Magazine^  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Ne Vinson  continues  his  account  of  the  slave 
trade  of  to-day,  following  the  old  slave  route  from  the 
Zambesi  Basin  to  Benguela  and  thence  to  the  {$ea. 
Mr.  Ne  Vinson  shows  that  one  result  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Portuguese  Africa  is  cheap  chocolate  and  cocoa  for 
England  and  America.— In  Everybody's  Magazine,  the 
famous  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  to  Meeca  is  described 
by  Ibn  Jubayr  Ali,  of  Bandar  Abbas.  The  photographs 
accompanying  this  article  are  the  first  official  represen- 
tations of  this  most  dramatic  of  religious  sx)ectacles, 
from  which  all  unbelievers  are  excluded.  The  photo- 
graphs are  from  negatives  made  at  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  a  set  of  prints  from  these  negatives 
would  get  into  infidel  hands,  and  ultimately  be  pub- 
lished in  an  American  magazine. — Applcton''8  Book- 
lovers  Magazinej  notable  as  usual  for  its  descriptive 
articles,  gives  a  good  illustrated  account  of  "Algiers 
in  Transition,"  by  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfeld.  The  same 
magazine  gives  Caroline  Baker  Kuehn^s  description  of 
"Taormina  the  Beautiful,"  in  Sicily,  and  also  an  ex- 
tremely readable  paper  on  Montmartre,  the  Bohemian 
quarter  of  Paris,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn. — "Gun  and 
Camera  in  African  Wilds"  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  World's  Work  by  C.  B.  Schillings.— 
Among  the  minor  descriptive  papers  in  the  December 
numbers  are:  "The  Russian  Players  in  New  York," 
by  Florence  Brooks  (Century);  "The  Language  of  the 
Trails,"  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  (Harper's);  "The 
Heart  of  the  Schwarzwald,"  by  M.  H.  Squire  and  E. 


Mars  (.Metropolitan) ;  and  "An  Eventful  Tiger  Hunt," 
by  A.  Evans  Gordon  (Pearson's). 

Art  Features. — These,  as  already  noted,  seem  less 
conspicuous  than  in  preceding  years,  although  this  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  we  are  coming  to  take 
color  and  tint  work  in  the  magazines  more  as  a  matter 
of  course  than  formerly.  A  series  of  four  color  draw- 
ings of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  by  Henry  Hutt,  in  the 
Metropolitan^  is  especially  worthy  of  note. — ^In  the 
CentuT^  we  have  a  Christmas  hymn  by  Alfred  Domett, 
printed  on  tinted  and  embellished  pages  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  in  color,  by  Leyendecker. — Harper's 
opens  with  a  pirate  story  by  How^ard  Pyle,  entitled 
"The  Fate  of  a  Treasure  Town,"  illustrated  with 
Mr.  Pyle's  drawings  in  color. — The  December  num- 
bers have  found  room  for  only  two  art  studies, — a 
criticism  of  Holbein,  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  his  paintings,  by  Kenyon  Cox,  in  Scribner%  and  a 
survey  of  the  work  of  Robert  Reid,  by  Royal  Cortis- 
soz,  in  Appleton's  Booklovers.  Mr.  Cox  votes  Hol- 
bein one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  all  time,  simply 
on  the  score  of  faultless  drawing  and  absolute  truthful- 
ness. He  declares  that  the  most  evident  of  Holbein's 
claims  to  immortality  is  simply  the  possession  of  a 
wonderful  eye. — Writing  of  the  decorative  work  done 
by  Robert  Reid,  Mr.  Cortissoz  dwells  particularly  on 
Reid's  unerring  perception  of  beauty,  which  has  been 
shown  especially  in  his  mural  decorations  for  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  the  Appellate  Court 
of  New  York,  and  the  renovated  State  House  at  Boston. 
He  comments,  also,  on  this  painter's  successful  han- 
dling of  historical  themes. — Two  drawings  by  C.  Weber 
Ditzler,  reproduced  in  full  color,  accompany.  Bliss 
Carman's  poem,  "The  Princess  of  the  Tower,"  in  the 
Booklovzrs. 

Biography  and  Autobiojsrraphy. — The  "Remi- 
niscences of  a  Long  Life,"  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  in 
McClure'Sj  holds  first  place  in  the  current  literature  of 
its  class.  Few  living  writers  have  so  much  to  tell  that 
is  intrinsically  interesting,  and  it  is  the  marvel  of  all 
his  friends  that  Mr.  Schurz  is  able,  through  the  medium 
of  an  acquired  tongue,  to  give  the  facts  so  good  a  set- 
ting.—The  Century  begins  this  month  the  publication 
of  an  important  account  of  Lincoln's  career  asa  lawyer 
by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  These  papers  are  largely 
based  upon  examination  of  the  court  records  and  other 
personal  investigation  in  the  old  Eighth  Illinois  Cir- 
cuit, over  which  Lincoln  traveled. — "  The  Facts  About 
Shakespeare  "  are  presented  in  an  entertaining  article, 
by  John  Cor  bin,  in  Munsey's. — An  American  whose 
career  certainly  deserves  honorable  mention  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  nation  was  Joseph,  chief  of  the  Nez  Perces, 
whose  life  is  related  by  W.  H.  Kirk  bride  in  PearsniVs.-^ 
Among  the  men  of  the  day  whose  characters  are  de- 
picted in  the  current  magazines  are  Senator  Beveridge, 
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of  Indiana  (by  George  H.  Lorimer,  in  AppletorVsBooh- 
lovers) ;  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  (by  Hartley 
Davis,  in  Munsey^s) ;  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri  (by 
William  Allen  White,  in  McClurc's);  and  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  the  sculptor  (by  French  Strother,  in  the 
World's  Work).— A  reminiscent  paper  on  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  by  Talcott  Williams,  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. — The  «tory  of  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his  re- 
markable success  in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
Equitable  is  told  by  "Q.  P."  in  the  World's  Work.— 
In  Everybody's  Magazine,  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 
brings  to  a  close  her  series  of  articles  on  Ella  Rawls 
Reader,  the  financier. 

Bconomic  Discussions. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  entitled  "Soldiers 


of  the  Common  Good,**  appears  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Everybody's.  The  flrst*paper  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  study  of  cooperation  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell shows  how  cooperation  began  in  England  among 
the  flannel  weavers  and  has  spread  and  flourished  until 
to^ay  it  bids  fair  to  absorb  the  entire  trade  of  the  na- 
tion. He  shows  its  effect  in  the  transformation  of  the 
lives  of  workingmen. — In  his  series  of  papers  in  Apple- 
ton's  Booklovers,  Harold  Bolce  discusses  "Our  Inevi- 
table Competition  with  Yellow  Labor."— Mr.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  contributes  to  McClure's  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  railroad  rebates,  based  on  investigations  cov- 
ering a  period  of  many  months  in  many  commercial 
centers.— In  Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  Ernest  Cawcroft 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  public  ownership  at 
Bradford,  England. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Hnmanisni  as  a  Religion.— Mr.  R.  Christie  con- 
tributes to  the  Contemporary  Revleio  (Loudon)  for  No- 
vember a  very  thoughtful  study  of  "Humanism  as  a 
Religion.''  The  main  features  of  the  creed  are  that  the 
supernatural  is  not  necessary  to  the  moral  ideal ;  that 
goodness  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end, — the  end 
being  the  greatest  balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  or  the 
fullness  of  life.  The  good  to  be  realized  is  the  good  of 
the  social  whole.  With  this  go  a  persistent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  individual  and  an  intense  social  optimism. 
Mr.  Christie  points  out  that  the  naturalistic  basis  of 
life  is  irrational ;  that  biology  does  not  support  the  idea 
that  a  new  environment  for  a  century  or  two  can  trans- 
mute the  aggregate  of  hereditary  qualities ;  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  when  we  have  ceased  to  collide  in  the 
economic  sphere  we  shall  collide  nowhere  else,  for  '^  the 
more  socialism  is  a  success,  the  more  will  the  economic 
drop  out  of  consciousness  altogether."  The  humanistic 
ideal  is  derived  from  a  deeper  source  than  either  eco- 
nomics or  evolution.  The  solution  of  our  present  social 
problem  would  give  naturalistic  humanism  its  death- 
blow. 

Farming  as  an  International  Interest. — The 

Marchese  Raffaele  Cappelli,  late  foreign  minister  for 
Italy,  describes  in  the  Fortnightly  Rcvieio  (London)  for 
November  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  formed  by  an  international  conference  at 
Rome.  He  says  that  this  institute  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  life  in  the  nations,  will  increase  means  of  sub- 
sistence faster  than  the  increase  of  the  human  race,  will 
rapidly  diffuse  knowledge  of  technical  improvements  in 
the  economics  of  production,  will  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  many  cooperatives  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
will  promote  the  economics  of  distribution,  and  also 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  stock  in  hand  of  each 
kind  of  produce. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Bnsso-Japanese  War. 

— In  the  November  number  of  the  National  Review 
(London)  appears  an  article  by  an  Italian  statesman  on 
the  influence  of  the  far-Eastern  war  on  the  European 
situation.  He  deplores  the  Anglo-Grerman  animosity, 
claiming  both  England  and  Germany  as  friends  of  Italy. 
Yet  the  action  of  France  in  repudiating  the  efforts  of 
French  capitalists  to  obtain  a  concession  in  Tripoli  will 
compel  Italy,  in  the  Morocco  conference,  to  side  with 


her  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  German  friend- 
ship. He  hopes  that  the  weakening  of  Russia  will  not 
be  overestimated,  and  also  that  Italy  may  help  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  to  a  more  satisfactory  understanding 
in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

**  Municipal  Trading  *'  in  England.- In  the  In- 

depend-ent  Review  (London)  for  November,  Mr.  Edwin 
Cannan  discusses  the  principle  of  municipal  trading. 
He  rebuts  the  charge  of  socialism  by  saying  that  capital 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deprived  of  its  share  of  in- 
come. And  furthermore  he  asks.  Who  is  the  community 
to  which  the  municipal  enterprises  belong  ?  Not  the 
people  of  the  locality,  but  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
other  property.  He  says :  "  Streets  and  parks,  schools, 
waterworks,  tramways,  belonging  to  the  local  com- 
munity, are  really  mere  adjuncts  of  the  real  estate 
within  the  locality,  and  shares  in  them  are  transferred 
along  with  each  parcel  of  real  estate  which  is  bought 
and  sold."  Neither  does  municipal  trading  do  away  with 
interest.  Then  why  is  it  so  furiously  opposed  ?  "  The 
real  root  of  bitterness  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any 
change  in  the  oionership  of  capital  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  but  in  a  change  of  management."  The 
electors  govern,  though  they  do  not  own. 

The  Effect  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel.— In  the  Con- 
temporary Reniew  (London)  for  November,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mann  discusses  the  new  trade  routes  in  Europe  which 
have  been  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  Simplon  Tun- 
nel. He  mentions  the  project  of  piercing  the  Col  de  Fau- 
cille,  the  depression  in  the  Jura  above  Gex,  which  would 
involve  only  three  long  tunnels  of  four,  seven,  and  ten 
miles,  nine  other  tunnels  of  less  than  a  mile  each,  which 
would  reduce  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Geneva  by 
about  seven ty-two  miles.  The  time  from  Paris  to  Milan 
would  sink  to  twelve  hours,  from  London  to  Milan  to 
twenty-one  hours,  from  London  to  Brindisi  to  forty 
hours  instead  of  forty-five.  The  French  minister  of 
public  works  has  proposed  the  tunneling  to  Mont  Blanc 
from  Chamounix  to  Entrfeves,  eight  and  one-half  miles 
in  length.  Mr.  Mann  also  mentions  the  railways  in 
course  of  construction  which  bring  Salzburg  and  Soutli 
Germany  into  closer  connection  with  Trieste,  and  so 
strengthen  German-Austrian  influence  in  that  city. 
South  German  seaward  traffic  will  thus  be  diverted 
from  Hamburg,  which  is  700  kilometers  from  Munich, 
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to  Trieste,  which  is  less  than  400.  Mr.  Mann  refers  to 
the  protectionist  paradox  which  leads  France  and 
Switzerland,  while  spending  four  or  five  millions  ster- 
ling in  shortening  the  running  time  from  Paris  to 
Geneva  by  two  and  one-half  hours,  to  lose  half  an  hour 
on  every  journey  by  the  customs  examination. 

Naval  Capture  of  Private  Goods.— In  the  Niner 
teenth  Century  and  After  (London)  for  November,  Mr. 
Edmund  Robertson,  late  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  which  permits  of  naval  capture  of  pri- 
vate property.  He  points  out  that  the  rule,  though 
fallen  into  discredit,  has  been  maintained  mainly  by  the 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  its  abolition.  The 
right  would  be,  he  says,  of  no  great  value  to  her,  but 
would  result  in  the  transferring  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  carrying  trade  to  neutral  fleets.  It  has  been  once 
more  challenged  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
its  proposals  for  the  new  Hague  conference.  Though 
the  Commission  on  the  British  Food  Supply  in  Time  of 
War  refused  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  this  obnox- 
ious rule,  it  considers  that  the  first  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  extirpate  the  origo  mall  altogether,  and  so 
most  effectually  provide  for  the  safety  of  supplies  of 
food  from  abroad. 

Britisli  Woodlands.— Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  oc- 
cupies sixteen  pages  of  Blackwood's  (London)  for  No- 
vember with  a  review  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  treatise  of  British 
forestry,  and  with  a  lament  over  the  present  parlous 
position  of  forestry  in  the  islands.  Of  all  European 
countries,  he  says,  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  woodland, — 8.9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
Germany's  25.8,  and  France's  17.7  per  cent.  There  is 
likelihood  of  a  timber  famine  or,  at  any  rate,  such  a  rise 
in  price  as  will  tell  seriously  on  Great  Britain's  leading 
industries.  Planting  timber  trees  is  an  investment. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  thinks,  which  would  pay  hand- 
somely in  the  end,  judging  from  foreign  statistics,  and 
judging  also  from  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Novar 
Woods  in  Ross-shire,  which  shows  a  considerable  an- 
nual profit.  To  the  argument  that  England  has  state 
forests  already  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  deficit,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  replies  that  that  is  because  they  are 
run  on  entirely  wrong  principles. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Telegraph.— In  the  Pall  Jkf all 
Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  Howard  Henson  gives  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  wire  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  in 
1907.  In  May,  1908,  it  had  reached  Udjidji,  in  German 
East  Africa.  "Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  the  country 
northward  as  far  as  the  Sudan  was  terra  incognita, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  line  already  erected  was  got  into 
proper  working  order,  and,  considering  its  length  and 
the  country  which  it  traverses,  this  was  an  affair  of  no 
small  magnitude.    The  distance  from  Salisbury,  in 


Mashoualand,  the  starting-point,  to  Abercorn,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  is  about  1,685  miles,  and 
Udjidji  is  298  miles  farther  north, — nearly  2,000  miles 
in  all. 

Frencb  Approval  of  British  Indian  Polic^j.— 

A  long  and  careful  analysis  of  Great  Britain's  policy  in 
India,  by  Paul  Mimande,  appears  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondcft.  M.  Mimande  declares  that  the  French 
idea  in  colonization  is  assimilation ;— the  English  idea, 
adaptation.  Frenchmen,  he  continues,  wish  to  make 
of  their  colonial  possessions  simply  '*an  extended 
France.*'  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  ad- 
minister their  possessions  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves,  taking  into  account  the  native  mind  and 
traditions.  The  results  are,^n  French  possessions,  a 
rigidity  of  administrative  processes,  and  almost  com- 
plete abdication  of  metropolitan  predominance  ;  in  Eng- 
lish possessions,  a  fine  elasticity  and  delicacy  in  theoflll- 
cial  yoke,  which  permits  of  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
European  supremacy.  This  is  all  shown,  he  maintains, 
in  the  British  rule  of  India,— a  rule  which  is  successful 
because  it  does  not  attempt  to  make  another  Britain 
out  of  Hindustan,  but  to  govern  without  interfering 
with  native  customs,  ideas,  and  traditions. 

Wretched  Condition  of  Russian  Je-ws, — In 

the  Russian  review  Obrazovanie,  there  is  a  paper  by 
one  Niemanov  on  'the  economic  situation  of  the  Jewish 
proletariat  in  Russia.  At  the  present  time,  the  writer 
of  this  article  reminds  us,  there  are  somewhat  over 
6,000,000  Jews  in  Russia.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  this 
I)opulation  is  herded  in  the  Pale, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
governments  of  Poland  and  several  other  provinces  in 
the  southwest.  The  condition  of  these  Hebrews  has 
been  described  many  times.  This  writer  declares  that 
the  description  of  their  life  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
Their  misery  is  simply  incredible.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  (which  is  quite  typical)  of  a  spinner  in  one  of 
the  **  lower  governments.'*  He  gains  one  ruble  and  a 
half  to  two  rubles  a  week  (75  cents  to  $1),  and  his  fam- 
ily, which  is  almost  always  composed  of  five  or  six  per- 
sons, must  subsist  on  this.  Thousands  of  these  fam- 
ilies have  nothing  to  eat  but  dry  bread  bought  from 
beggars,  and  water.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
working  class, — ^that  is  to  say,  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
Jewish  population, — concludes  this  writer,  is  progress- 
ively but  surely  degenerating  in  the  matter  of  physique, 
and  little  by  little  becoming  extinct. 

The  Japanese  Yellow  Press.— A  very  strong  arti- 
cle on  the  yellow  press  of  Japan  appears  in  the  Tokio 
monthly  Koye.  The  writer  bewails  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  the  readers  of  these  yellow  journals  increasing, 
but  the  number  of  the  journals  themselves  is  being  con- 
stantly augmented.  These  publications,  he  declares, 
are  depraving  the  country,  and  the  subject  calls  for 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  Japanese  states- 
men.   He  sees  no  escape  from  a  severd  censorship. 


SOME   NOTES  ON   THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


NBW  WORKS  ON  PAINTINQ.  MUSIC,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  ambitioiu,  fluely  llIUBtrated  volume  of  the  reml- 
nisceoces  ol  George  Frederick  Watts  has  been  Is- 
sued by  Ibe  MacroilUns.  It  is  the  work  ot  Mrs.  RtieeeU 
BorrlagtoD,  and  is  the  first  coiDplet«  volnme  of  Watts' 
reiDlDiscences  we  have  bad.  The  work  is  baiaed  chiefly 
on  letters  odcI  papers  left  by  the  artist,  each  of  which  In 
considered  as  an  essay,  so  methodical  and  careful  was 
Watts.  Mrs.  Baningtou  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Raseell  Barringtoo,  were  lor  inaDy  years  cliwe  personal 
(rlends  of  Watts',  and  this  volume,  while  perhaps  not 
exhanative,  is  certainly  accurate.    The  illustratioDs  are 

The  fourth  volume  ot  In  the  "Popular  Art"  Berie.i, 
being  Issued  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  is  Mr, 
Rnssell  Sturgis'  "The  Appreciation  of  Pictures."  The 
purpose  of  this  series  of  hand-books  is  to  preeeut  all  the 
great  arts  of  desigu  from  one  and  the  same  standpoint. 
In  this  volume,  which  is  appropriately  illustrated,  Dr. 
Sturgis  att«mpte  to  do  for  painting  what  he  did  for  ar- 
chitecture in  a  volume  issued  some  time  ago. 

"  Old  Masters  and  New  "  (Fox,  DufBeld)  is  a  practical 
book  of  art  criticism  by  Eenyon  Cox.  It  ought  to  be 
helpful  to  novices  in  art  appreciation.  The  volume  is 
illustroted. 

The  tenth  book  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  famous 
drawings  has  appeared.  This  Is  entitled  "Our  Neigh- 
bors," and  is  published 
by  the  Scribners.  More 
than  UBtial  interest  at- 
taches to  this  collec- 
tion, as  it  is  the  last  o( 
Mr.  Gibson's  work  in 
line,  be  bavii^  decided 
to  devote  himself 
heDceforth  to  the  study 
of  color-work. 

A  modest  little  iu- 
terpretation  of  a  few  of 
the  best-kaown  ideal  . 
conceptions  ot  "Wo- 
manhood in  Art "  (Paul 
Elder)  has  beea  wrlt^ 
tea  by  Phtebe  Kstelle 
Spalding.  The  author- 
ess has  taken  a  number 

of  the  most  famous  ar-  ouaiiv  KOBBt. 

tisttc  creations  o(  his- 
tory depicting  womanhood,  and  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  artist.  The  paintings  considered  are :  Da 
Vinci's  "Monalisa,"  Rent's  "Beatrice  Cencf,"  and  San- 
zlo's"  Madonna  of  the  Chair"  and  "Sistine  Madonna." 
The  works  in  sculpture  are  the  Venus  of  Mllo  and  the 
Eve  of  Ernest  Dsgonet. 

In  two  charmingly  written  volumes,  Mr.  Gustav 
Kobb*  has  given  us  the  love-atoriea  ot  famous  musicians. 
"The  Loves  ot  Great  Composers"  (Crowell)  Is  really  a 
series  of  informal  biographies,  showing  the  inner  life 
of  Moaart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Liszt,  and  Wagner,  by  reciting  the  lovii-story  and  giv- 
ing us  BU  insight  into  the  heart  aftalrH  which  swayed 


or  molded  their  genius.  In  his  other  work,  "Wagner 
and  His  Isolde"  (Dodd,  Mead),  Mr.  Kobbd  has  treated 
more  at  length  of  the  love-story  o(  the  great  composer. 
This  volume  Is  really  a  condensed  translation  of  the 
monumental  work  In  German  recently  issued,  compris- 
ing the  love-1ett«rs  which  passed  between  Wagner  and 
Mathilde  Wesendonk.  Both  volumes  are  Illustrated 
and  satisfactorily  printed. 

Another  Wagner  book  of  the  season  is  J,  Walker  Mo- 
Spadden'a  "Stories  from  Wagner,"  in  the  "Children's 
Favorite  Classics  "  series  (Crowell).  The  stories  consid- 
ered in  this  little  volume  are  :  Four  from  the  "Ring" 
dramas,  also  "Parsifal,  the  Pure,"  "Lohengrin,  the 
Swan  Knight,"  "  Tannhenser,  the  Knight  ot  Song," 
"The  Master  Singers,"  "Riensi,  the  Last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes," "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  "Tristan  and 
Isolde." 

A  rendering  in  English  verse  ot  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin," by  Oliver  Huckel,  to  accompany  the  same  author's 
versification  ot  "  Parsifal,"  has  been  issued  by  Crowell. 
The  verse  Is  smooth  and  dignified. 

The  Macmillans  have  issued  No.  4  of  their  "New 
American  Music  Reader,"  which  has  been  edited  by 
Frederick  Znchtmann, 

Mr.  Charies  Herbert  Moore,  author  of  "The  Devel- 
opment and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  has 
written  another  volume,  "The  Character  of  Renais- 
sance Architecture"  (MacmiUan),  handsomely  printed 
and  IIIuBtrat«d  In  tint. 

A  history  of  biblical  art,  under  the  title  "The  Bible 
Beautiful,"  has  been  prepared  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll  (L. 
C.  Page).  This  is  an  analysis  of  the  motives  which  have 
Influenced  painters  in  their  conceptions  ot  biblical  char- 
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acters  and  constitutioDS.  Many  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  all  ages  have  been  reproduced  to  il- 
lustrate the  text.  It  is  an  attractive  piece  of  book- 
making. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

When  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  anything  to  say  on 
philosophy  or  religion,  he  always  commands  a  most  re- 
spectful hearing.  In  his  latest  volume,  "The  Recon- 
struction of  Religious  Belief "  (Harpers),  Mr.  Mallock 
attempts  to  aid  "the  thoughtful  man  of  to-day,"  either 
"in  justifying  his  old  belief  by  supplying  it  with  new 
foundations,  or  in  building  up  .some  new  belief  which 
may  po^ibly  take  its  place. "  Mr.  Mallock  demonstrates 
that,  when  science  has  said  its  last  word,  it  inevitably 
leaves  us  In  some  region  outside  itself  in  which  "an  in- 
tellectual solution  of  the  contradiction  between  scien- 
tific and  religious  principles  must  be  found."  * 

Among  those  recent  books  which  attempt  to  deal 
with  religious  conditions  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
logical systems,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating is  the  volume  of  lectures,  entitled  "  The  Universal 
Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  President 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Revel I).  President  Hall's  qualifications  to 
treat  of  so  broad  a  theme  as  the  Christianization  of  the 
world  have  been  reinforced  by  recent  observations 
made  by  Mm  during  a  journey  to  India  and  the  far 
Ea.st.  Few  Christian  theologians  of  our  time  have 
made  a  broader  study  of  the  essential  elements  of  non- 
Christian  religions.  This  fact  makes  his  logic  the  more 
convincing  and  his  conclusions  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dence. President  Hall  occupies  a  distinct  place  among 
the  present-day  constructive  theologians.  He  gives 
due  recognition  to  the  best  results  of  modern  criticism, 
but  the  main  purpose  oif  his  work  is  not  controversial. 
He  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
sectarianism  and  the  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  Chris- 
tian Church  on  broader  lines.  It  is  int-eresting  to  note 
that  the  lectures  included  in  this  volume  were  delivered 
on  the  Cole  Foundation  at  Vanderbilt  University,  under 
the  au«pices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Another  book  which  has  to  do  with  present-day  re- 
ligious conditions  is  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  volume  on 
"The  Christian  Ministry"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
The  book  is  not,  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  from 
the  title,  addressed  to  clergymen  alone,  but  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  interpret  in  a  broad  way  the  tendencies 
of  religious  life,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the  real 
motive  of  church  attendance  and  other  religious  ob- 
servances. '  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  impressed  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  census  recently  taken  in  New  York  City, 
which  showed  that  approximately  half  of  the  popula- 
tion above  school  age  is  accustomed  to  take  part  in 
some  form  of  religioiis  service  every  week.  Far  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  half  the  people  fail 
to  go  to  church  at  all.  Dr.  Abbott  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  phenomenon  of  church -going  as  a  remarkable  one, 
and  even  to  be  surprised  that  so  many  of  the  commu- 
nity persist  in  the  habit. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  strictly  theological  trea- 
tises of  the  year,  we  find  in  "  The  Prophets  and  the 
Promise,"  by  Dr.  Willis  Judson  Beecher,  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  (Crowell),  the  product  of  many 
years  of  study,  a  concentrated  restatement  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  which  will  be  regarded  as  essentially  or- 
thodox or  unorthodox,  according  to  the  reader's  point 
of  view.    The  author  himself,  however,  is  concerned 


primarily  with  the  search  after  the  truth  witbont 
regard  to  formal  creeds. 

A  book  which  very  fairly  represents  the  present 
drift  away  from  dogmatism  in  American  theology  is 
Prof.  Olin  Alfred  Curtis*  volume,  entitled  "The  Chris- 
tian Faith  "  (Eaton  &  Mains).  The  author  of  this  work 
holds  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  but  he  disclaims  any  ambition  to  be- 
come "the  recognized  authority  of  any  church,  or  of 
any  school,  or  of  any  man.''  The  spirit  of  his  book  is 
certainly  an  encouraging  sign  of  modem  liberty  in  theo- 
logical writing. 

Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford's  little  book,  entitled  "The 
Inward  Light"  (Crowell),  is  a  plea  for  self-revelation 
and  individual  conscience.  It  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  in  every  man  light  sufficient  to  dis- 
close all  the  truth  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  life. 
Dr.  Bradford  provides  no  ready-made  doctrinal  system 
for  any  man  to  follow,  but  makes  an  appeal  entirely  to 
the  individual  conscience,  although  in  no  sense  antag- 
onizing dogmatic  Christianity. 

A  stimulating  volume,  consisting  of  quotations  from 
the  works  of  the  late  Max  MUUer,  collected  by  his  wife, 
appears  under  the  title  "Life  and  Religion"  (Donble- 
day.  Page).  Most  of  the  paragraphs  appearing  are  from 
the  unpublished  writings  of  the  late  genial  Grorman 
philologist  and  philosopher. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  "Spirit  of  Christmas'*  (Scrib- 
ners)  is  a  series  of  prayers  and  sermonettes  in  both  prose 
and  verse. 

"  Christianity  and  Socialism  "  is  the  title  of  a  serleB 
of  five  lectures  by  Dr.  Wa^hin^ton  Gladden,  (New 
York,  Eaton  &  Mains).  The  subjects  of  these  lectures, 
which  were  delivered  before  the  students  of  the  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  are  as  follows :  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  a  basis  of  social  reconstruction,  labor  wars, 
the  programme  of  socialism,  the  true  socialism,  and 
lights  and  shadows  of  municipal  reform.  Dr.  Gladden's 
attitude  on  most  of  these  topics  has  been  made  known 
in  earlier  works.  It  has  been  his  endeavor,  as  he  states 
in  a  prefatory  note,  to  bring  Christianity  and  socialism 
into  "more  intelligible  and  more  friendly  relations." 

HOLIDAY  EDITIONS  AND  REPRINTS. 

In  his  sumptuous  holiday  book  of  love-stories,  entitled 
"The  Line  of  Love"  (Harpers),  Mr.  James  Branch 
Cabell  has  given  us  a  collection,  told  in  exquisite  poetical 
way,  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque  but  less-known 
love-stories  of  history.  Love,  says  Mr.  Cabell  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle,  ekddressed  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  "is  all 
illusion,  if  you  will;  but  always  from  this  illusion  alone 
has  the  next  generation  been  rendered  possible."  There- 
fore, "any  love-story  is  of  gigantic  signification."  To 
these  love  stories,  mostly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  How- 
ard Pyle  has  lent  the  vigor  and  artistic  skill  of  his  bmah, 
and  the  illustrations  in  color  are  very  striking. 

A  decided  novelty  in  the  book  line  is  the  five-volume 
edition  of  Irving  which  the  Crowells  have  gotten  out, — 
so  small  that  the  whole  set  in  its  case  can  be  carried  in 
one's  coat  pocket.  This  miniature  edition,  bound  in 
limp  green  leather  and  printed  on  India  paper,  in- 
cludes selections  from  "The  Sketch  Book,"  "Christmas 
Sketches,"  selections  from  "The  Alhambra,"  selections 
from  "Bracebrldge  Hall,"  and  "The  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
er." The  typography  was  done  in  Scotland,  and  the 
paper  is  excellent. 

Among  new  and  attractive  editions  of  standard 
works  which  have  come  to  our  notice  this  month,  are : 
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Volnme  11.  of  the  complete  Stukeapeare,  which  Thomas 
NeUoD  &  Sons  are  issuing  in  six  Tolnmes ;  the  com- 
plete poetical  works  of  Byron  (l,WiO  pages)  In  the  Cam- 
bridge edition,  which  Is  being  so  carefally  edited  and 
attractlvelf  hronght  out  by  Hoaghton,  Mifflin  ;  three 
of  the  Century  Company's  exquisite  little  gift  books, 
known  as  the  "Thumbnail"  series;  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  Dickens'  "Chimes," 
and  "Washington,"  a  series  of  selections  from  greAt 
writers;  John  H.  Howard's  "One  Hundred  Best  Amer- 
ican Poems,"  and  "Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,"  iu  the  Handy  Volume  Classics 
issued  by  Crowells ;  a  handsome  illustrated  edition,  in 
one  volume,  of  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  and  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth "  (Baker  &  Taylor),  with  illus- 
trations by  George  Alfred  Williams ;  and  a  sumptuous 
presentation  of  Bret  Harte's  famous  poem.  "Her 
lietter"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  with  pictures  in  color  t^ 
Arthur  I.  Keller. 

"Tbe  Romances  of  Old  France,"  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
ltenne(Baker,  Taylor),  is  avery  handsomely  printed  and 
Illustrated  collection  of  love-stories  of  ancient  and  me- 
dieval France. 

A  new  edition  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  latest  Uncle 
Remus  book,  "Told  by  Uncle  Remus;  New  Stories  of 
Old  Plantation,"  has  been  Issued  by  McClnre,  PbiUipo, 
wltb  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  H.  Conde,  and 


Frank  Verbeck.  It  is  tbe  same  old  Uncle  Remus,  and 
the  same  old  marvelous  tales  of  animal  lore,  full  of 
gentle  humor  and  kindly  negro  wisdom. 

Among  handsome  new  editions  of  works  which  have 
already  found  the  favor  of  the  reading  public  this 
season,  are:  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  "Fisherman's 
Luck"  (Scrlbners),  Illustrated;  Kipling's  "Tbe  Seven 
Seas"  (Appleton),  illustrat«d  and  with  marginal  dec- 
orations; and  Gilbert  Parker's  "Seats  of  the  Mighty" 
(Appleton),  illostrated. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS. 

"Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter,"  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (Scrlbners),  is  one  of  the  very  few 
iustancee  of  a  book  written  by  s  President  of  tbe  Unit«d 
States  and  published  during  his  term  in  office.  A 
portion  of  tbe  material  included   iu  this  volume  ap- 
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peared,  it  is  tme,  some  years  ago  in  the  publications  of 
tbe  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  In  its  present  dress,  how- 
ever, it  appeals  to  a  far  larger  portion  of  tbe  American 
public.  Other  chapters  relating  to  the  President's  bear 
and  wolf  hunts  of  the  spring  of  1906  are  just  now  com- 
ing out  In  the  current  issues  of  Scribncr'»  Monthly. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  method  In  treating  of  outdoor 
subjects  Is  well  known.  It  is  characterized  by  a  thop- 
ough-gotng  purpose  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
narrate  the  author's  personal  adventures.  The  real 
groundwork  of  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  writing  on  these  sub- 
jects is  tbe  broad,  scientific  method  uf  the  naturalist ; 
and  a  naturalist  Mr.  Roosevelt  preeminently  is.  as  was 
clearly  pointed  out  in  aa  article  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Country  Calendar.  Interest 
In  his  present  book  will  no  doubt  be  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
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graphs  taken  by  the  President  himself  ot  by  members 
of  his  family. 

The  new  book  by  John  BnrroughB,  "The  Ways  ot 
Nature  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Cc).)i  is  largely  taken  up 
with  theaubJecC  of  animal  Intelligence.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
as  la  well  known,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  current  tendency  to  humanize 
animal  life,  especially  in  stories  and  other  forma  of  lit- 
erature designed  for  children's  reading.  More  than 
two  years  ago,  this  protest  was  voiced  in  the  paper  en- 
titled "Real  and  Sham  itf  History,"  which  Mr.  Bm^ 
roughs  contributed  to  the  AUanllo  Monthly.  That 
paper  ie  not  included  in  this  new  collection  of  Mr.  3ur- 
ronghs'  essays,  but  some  of  the  resalts  of  the  wide- 
spread discussion  which  followed  its  publication'  are 
embodied  in  several  chapters  o(  the  present  work.  The 
whole  discussion  is  pervaded  by  Mr.  Burroughs'  well- 
known  charm  of  style  and  clearness  ot  statement. 

In  "Arizona  Sketches"  (New  Yotlc;  The  Grafton 
Press),  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Munk  gives  much  interesting  in- 
formation about  that  wonderland  of  our  great  South- 
west. He  describes  not  only  the  Grand  CaSon  of  Colo- 
rado, with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  from 
former  accounta,  but  also  such  little-known  phenomena 
as  the  Meteorite  Mountain  and  the  oddities  of  desert 
vegetation.  He  shows,  for  example,  that  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-Sve  miles  there  are  seven  distinct  zones  of 
vegetation,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  variety  of  lite 
cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  There 
are  also  interesting  chapters  on  the  structures  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellers,  and  entertaining  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  customs  ot  the  snake  dancers,  the  modem  Moquis. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Iq  "Sporttng  Sketches,"  by  Edwyn  Sandys  (Mao- 
tniUan),  there  are  many  readable  bits  of  description,  as 
well  as  fascinating  tales  of  wild-life,  hunting  reminis- 
cences, and  ail  in  alt  a  choice  collection  of  out-of-door 
lore,  such  as  only  a  bom  sportsman  could  accumulate. 

TRAVEI.  SKETCHES, 
A  notable  exception  among  the  published  impres- 
sions of  the  United  States  written  by  distinguished  for- 
eign visitoni  is  the  volume  entitled  "  In  the  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life,"  by  Abb«  Felix  Klein,  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  (Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,).  This 
is  the  author's  translation  of  a  book  that  has  already 
had  much  popularity  in 
France.  We  say  that 
this  is  an  exception 
among  books  of  its 
class  in  that  the  writ- 
er's conclusions  are  al- 
most invariably  favor- 
able to  American  intiti- 
tptlons.  Theabb^  pro- 
tests, in  a  vein  ot  pleas- 
antry, that  the  only 
Americans  whom  he 
encountered  in  his 
traveU  in  the  United 
States  two  years  ago 
were  honest  people,  and 
possibly  the  beat  of  the 
nation.  On  his  next 
Journey,  he  hopes  to 
meet  at  least  a  few  indi- 

clft-sH.    The  iibW  natu- 
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rally  met  many  of  the  representatives  of  his  own  faith, 
and  especially  priests  and  bishops  interested  In  Catholic 
education.  His  book  contains,  therefore,  quite  a  fund 
of  information  regarding  the  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
verdties  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  interest- 
ing chapters  on  Chicago,  St,  Louis  and  the  World's  Fair, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  other  American  cities. 

The  first  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Luther  Burbank,  concerning  whom  so 
much  has  appeared  of  late  In  American  magasines, 
has  been  written  by  W.  S.  Harwood,  under  the  title  of 
"New  Creations  in  Plant  Life"  (Macmitian).  Tha 
American  reading  pnblic  has  shown  its  disposition  to 
read  with  avidity  everything  published  about  this  won- 
derful man.  and  we  have  no  doubt  tbat  the  present  ex- 
position of  his  metliods  will  meet  with  popular  favon 
Mr.  Harwood  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  fa- 
miliarlie  himself  with  Mr,  Burbank's  remarkable  work 
in  Califurnia,  and  ail  who  read  his  descriptions  ot  the 
various  aspects  of  that  work  niay  rest  assured  that  they 
are  based  on  ftccurateobservatlon,  anthentlcattd  by  Mr. 
Burliank  himself, 

Mr.  Witiiam  J.  Long's  studies  of  animal  lite  in  the 
far  North—"  Northern  Tralla  "  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)— 
affords  the  author  an  opportunity  to  explain  somewhat- 
more  fully  than  he  had  done  in  earlier  works  his  views 
on  the  question  ot  animal  instinct,  Mr.  Long  believes 
tbat  the  word  instinct  is  often  used  to  cover  our  own 
blindness  and  lack  of  observation.  The  motives  gov- 
erning an  animal's  action  he  believes  to  be  often  much 
like  our  own,  but  more  simple  and  natural  than  ours. 
The  life  ot  the  higher  animals  he  believes  ui  bedlrected 
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by  notfaiog  1m« thui  a  "very  wide-awake  iuMlllgeuce." 
Mr.  Long's  lllaBtraUons,  drawn  from  the  animal  lite  of 
Labrador  and  Newfonndland,  are  extremely  interesting 
— tbe  more  so  becSiUHe  these  aoimalB  are  comparatively 
anfamiliar  to  most  American  naturalists.  TheillnstrS' 
tlons  o(  the  present  volume,  like  those  of  Mr.  Long's 
earlier  series,  are  from  drawings  \>y  Cbarlea  Copeland. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis'  "Egypt,  Burma,  and  Bril. 
ish  Malaysia"  (Revell)  is  another  ol  his  descriptive,  in- 
formational volumes,  so  many  of  which  have  already 
comefrom  the  pen  of  the  name  author.  Mr.  Curtis  tells 
of  things  he  has  seen,  and  gamiBhea  his  narrative  with 
a  great  deal  uF  historical  and  descriptive  information 
which  makes  very  interesting  reading.  There  are  a 
number  of  excellent  illostrations  in  this  volume. 

In  "A  Wanderer  in  Holland"  (Macmillan),  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  records  a  series  of  personal  iaipreaBions  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Dutch  people,  gatfaereil  during  three  ex- 
tended viHits,  "together  with  an  accretion  of  matUr, 
more  or  less  pertinent,  drawn  from  many  stories  olil 
and  new."  A  number  of  excellent  illustrations,  some 
of  them  in  color,  add  int«rest  to  the  volume. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  an  American  girl.  Miss 
Katharine  A.  Carl,  to  be  the  first  foreign  guest  since 
Marco  Polo  !u  the  pal- 
ace of  a  Chinese  sov- 
ereign. Miss  Cartway 
en  tertai  ned  (or  several 
months  in  the  palaoe 
of  that  very  remarka- 
ble woman,  Tie-Shi, 
the  Dowager-Em  press 
of  China,  while  she 
painted  four  portraits 
of  tbe  Empress,  one  of 
them  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  In  her 
book,"With  the  Dow- 
ager Empress"  (Cen- 
tury), Miss  Carl  tells 
tbe  story  of  her  ex- 
periences. Intextand 
picture,  she  relates 
how  she  lived,  what 
tbe  Empress  did  and 
*M-  said,    and   also   de- 

scribes many  of  the  so- 
jiouB  rites.  Of  this  sovereign 
lady.  Miss  Carl  says  :  "  I  found  her  majesty  by  far  the 
most  fascinating  personality  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  study  at  such  close  range." 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  REHINISCENCB. 
Mr.  EdwardStan  wood's  life  of  James  Gillespie  Blaine 
beglnsthesecond  "American  Statesmen  "serieH(Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  St.  Co.),  which  will  he  devoted  to  the  lives 
of  men  most  prominent  In  American  statecraft  since 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Stanwood  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  "History  of  the  Presidency"  and  "American 
Tariff  Controversies."  He  Is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  has 
been  acquainted  all  his  life  with  the  State  which  Mr. 
Blaine  so  long  and  ably  represented.  Even  leaving  out 
of  account  the  interest  which  attaches  to  so  vigorous  a 
personality,  the  scenes  and  events  through  which  Mr. 
Blaine  moved  in  the  most  stirring  years  of  his  lite  are 
now  matters  of  history,  and  a  clear-cut  biography  such 
as  Mr.  Stanwood  has  written  makes  a  capital  medium 
tbrongh  which  the  younger  generation  of  American 


readers  and  students  may  be  made  familiar  with  the 
post  bellum  period  of  our  politics.  Mr.  Stanwood  gives 
especial  attention  to  thoxe  episodes  in  Blaine's  career 
which  were  most  frequently  represented  by  his  enemies 
as  more  or  less  diBcr«ii table;  Mr.  Stanwood  makes  an 
abledefeiise  of  Blaine  against  the  attacks  of  his  political 
opponents. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  HIgginson  has  written  sev- 
eral volumes  of  reminiscences  and  autobiography,  nuna 
of  wblch  is  more  enteriaining  than  his  last  book,  en- 
titled, "Part  of  a  Man's  Life"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  in 
which  he  expresses  his  views  upon  public  questions 
And  literary  subjects  in  the  form  of  essays  which  par- 
take largely  of  history  and  autobiography.  The  race 
question,  "The  Aristocracy  of  the  Dollar,"  and  "The 
Cowardice  of  Culture"  are  among  the  topics  treated. 
There  are  also  pleasant  references  to  New  England 
transcendentalism,  to  the  American  popular  lecture 
system  once  known  as  the  Lyceum,  and  to  several  ICng- 
llsb  literary  themes.  Surely  such  observations  as  these 
of  Colonel  Higginson  on  the  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopments witnessed  In  so  long  a  life  as  his  are  well 
worth  while. 

In  the  series  of  "American  Crisis  Biographies" 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph Spears  contributes  a  life  of  Admiral  Farragut. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  this  typical 
American  sailor's  lifu  has  lieen  written,  but  the  well- 
known  accuracy  of  Mr.  Spears'  writing  on  historical 
subjects  Insures  in  the  present volumeapainstaking  re- 
gard to  the  (acts  of  history.  Among  other  malerials 
heretofore  unpublished,  Mr.  Spears  has  been  enabled 
to  utilize  hundreds  of  documents,  gathered  from  both 
Union  and  Confederate  sources,  which  are  to  appear 
In  tbe  "  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
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NRTies."  Admiral  Farmgat  naa  a  rugged  character, 
whose  memory  ia  revered  by  thousaniia  of  Burrfvors  of 
the  CIWl  War. 

A  new  biography  of  Captain  Myles  Staodlsb,  bjr 
Tudor  JeokB  (Century),  makes  short  work  of  some  ot 
the  popular  traditions  that  have  gathered  around  the 
personality  of  the  only  military  character  in  the  annals 
of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  Tlie  story  of  the  courtship  of 
Priacilla  by  John  Alden,  actiog  in  behalf  of  Stand ish, 
as  related  by  Longfellow,  is  one  of  the  delightful  tales 
thtis  cruelly  disposed  of.  But  the  facts  iu  the  career  of 
thix  flturdy  defender  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  which  have 
been  disclosed  byMr.  Jenks'  researches  more  than  atone 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  unsopported  traditions.  Myles 
Standlsh  wasnot  only  commander  ot  the  little  military 
force  that  did  battle  with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the 
Pilgrim  settlers,  but  he  served  also  in  the  capacity  of 
magistrate,  as  eogineer,  explorer,  interpreter,  merchant, 
and  even  as  a  physician.  None  among  the  Plymouth 
settlers  did  more  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
colony  agtilDSt  great  odds  than  did  this  modest  soldier. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jenks  will  contioue  his 
studies  ot  these  pioneer  worthies  In  our  country's  his- 
tory, begun  so  auspiciously  with  his  life  ot  John  Smith, 
which  was  published  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Charles  Ferris  Gettemy  has  written  "The  True 
Story  of  Paul  Revere  "  (Boston  ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
This  book  gives  all 
the  important  Inci- 
dents  in  the  life  of- 
this  American  hero, 
Including  his  m  id- 
night  ride,  hte  arrest 


al, 


B  later  ii 
tant  public  services. 
The  real  value  ot  the 
book  lies  in  the  light 
which  itthrowsonlo- 
ca  1  Revolutionary 
history,  and  especial- 
ly on  the  alliance 
with  France  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  Is 
full 


included  of   the  Pe- 
nobscot expedition. 

Apropos  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  a  brief  selection  at  "The  Words  of 
Garrison"  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.)  has  been  com- 
piled, chiefly  from  the  four-volume  life  of  Garrison 
written  by  his  children.  There  is  added  a  biographical 
sketch,  with  a  list  ot  portraits,  bibliography,  and 
chronology. 

In  "Washington  and  the  West"  (Century),  the 
father  of  his  country  appears  In  the  character  of  the 
first  great  national  expansionist.  This  book  contains 
Washington's  diary  of  September,  1784,  kept  during  his 
journey  into  the  Ohio  basin  in  the  interest  of  a  commer- 
cial union  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Potomac 
River.  A  commentary  upon  the  diary  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  the  author  of  "  Historic  High- 
ways ot  America."  The  diary,  with  the  accompanying 
notes,  thrown  much  light  on  the  attitude  of  Washing- 
ton toward  the  development  of  the  West  after  theclo»e 
of  the  Revolution.  It  also  shows  Washington's  practi- 
cal position  on  the  question  of  internal  improvements. 


War-time  reminiscences  of  Southern  women  seem  to 
have  betfn  gaining  vogue  of  late.    One  publishlDg  house 
In  particular, — that  of  Doubleday,  Page  &i  Co., — has 
brought  out  a  number  of  volumes  of  this  character. 
The  latest  is  entitled  "A  Southern  Girl  In  'SI,"  and 
gives  the  recollections  of  a  Confederate  Senator's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  G.  Giraud  Wright.    Mrs.  Wright,  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  Civil  War,  was  Miss  Louise  Wigtall,  tlie 
daughter  of  Senator  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas.    She 
lived  with   her  father 
in   Washington,    Just 
before  the   war,  and 
from   the  early  slAgM 
of  the   conflict   to  il^ 
close  she  saw  much  of 
the  home  life  of  leading 
Sontheru  stateimiea 
and  their  families,  and 
was  familiar  with  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of 
the    Southern    people. 
"The feminine  spiritof 
the  Confederacy," 
which   has   been  mode 
oneot  the  chapter  titles 
ot  this  book,  is  cleverly 
interpreted  by  this 
writer,  who  was  actu- 
ally a  part  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  which  she 


A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Pryor's  "Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War"  (Macmil- 
lan),  which  appeared  something  over  a  year  ago  and 
was  noticed  In  the  Review  or  Retiews  at  that  time, 
has  recently  been  issued.  This  is  one  ot  the  best  and 
most  readable  books  of  its  class. 


A   REVIEW   OF  THE  SEASON'S   FICTION. 


A  GOODLY  number  of  readerK,  no  doubt,  nre  pni- 
zieA  bf  the  littta  of  "beat  selling  books"  which 
from  time  to  time  are  given  ont  b;  the  retail  venileTS 
of  titerature.  It  is  certain,  hoirever,  tbataniong  those 
tfana  perplexed  there  are  a  number  who  at  last  con- 
clude such  lists  to  indicate  some  Burt  of  superiority  in 
the  works  mentioned.  In  reality,  the  books  so  dtstin- 
gaisbed  are  merely  the  most  popular  books,  and  there- 
fore sold  by  the  largest  quantities,  in  the  market  of 
literary  novelties, — though,  from  the  critical  point  of 
view,  they  might  be  the  best,  the  worst,  or  an  assorts 
ment  of  mediocrity.  We  believe  It  would  be  unosnal 
for  the  reviewer  of  a  season's  symposium  of  Action  him- 
self to  make  up  a  list  of  what  he  considered  ought  to  be 
the  best-selling  novels ;  nevertheless,  the  present  writer, 
with  the  interest  of  good  literary  taste  at  heart,  and 
desirous  of  aiding  and  abetting  meritorious  scribes,  Is 
willing  to  assume  a  moderate  risk.  So  that  for  the 
benefit  of  those  honoring  us  with  a  patient  ear,  we  give, 
in  alphabetic  order,  the  names  of  half-anilozen  vrorks  of 
fiction  seeming  to  us  especially  laudable.  These  are: 
"The  Divine  Fire,"  "  The  Edge  of  Circumstance,"  "  The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  "Io[e,"  and 
"  Kipps,"  Of  course,  however,  we  are  not  hereby  issu- 
ing a  pontifical  proclamation  of  infallible  choice. 

NOVELS  OP  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  IMPORT. 
Treating  the  eighty  odd  volumes  under  notice  In 
convenient  class! flcation,  let  us  begin  with  the  books  of 
national,  that  is  to  say  American,  import.  By  far  the 
finest  novel  of  the  year  dealiugwith  American  life  is 
"The  House  of  Mirth,"  of  which  the  author  is  Edith 
"Wharton,  and  which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  done 
so  admirably  well  to  enroll  among  their  publications, 
"The  House  of  Mirth"— ironical  title  !— is,  so  to  speak, 
the  memoir  of  a  soul  doomed  to  degradation,  Lily  Bart 
was  bom  and  bred  in  affluent  surroundings,  in  the  center 
of  that  thoughtless  comfort,  that  extravagant  e&Ete,  that 
large  luxurious  life  believed  by  every  woman  of  Amer- 
ica's  plutocracy  to  be  her  natural  right.  Tasteful  in 
her  habits  and  wasteful  in  gratifying  them,  restless  in 
her  moods  and  reckless  in  their  unreined,  unrestrained 
expression,  Lily  Bart  could  not  stop  when  prudence 
might  yet  have  saved  her.  Jewelry,  flowers,  handsome 
gowns,  costly  laces,  constant  travel,  gambling  debts, 
depleted  resources  which  at  last  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
pittance  when  a  certain  legacy  went  the  wrong  way. 
Meanwhile,  a  married  male  friend  sees  her  impending 
plight,  "advise3"her  iu  the  matter  of  "investments," 
bringsherample  profit*— from  his  own  pocket.  Though 
disliking  this  man,  she  must  conciliate,  must  coaen 
him — so  that  the  flow  of  gold  may  continue.  Then  she 
discovers  that  he  has  been  giving  her  money — and  that 
he  wants  a  rctuTTi.  The  only  escape  from  poverty  is 
marriage,  and  after  failing  to  entrap  a  rich,  respectable 
bore,  Lily  must  demean  herself  to  tolerating  a  rich,  re- 
pulsive cad.  Him  she  misses  too,  while  at  the  same 
time  her  relations  with  other  wealthy  friends  become 
disrupted,  and  Lily, — helpless,  futile  parasite, — is  turned 
upon  an  Impassive  world  to  make  her  livelihood.  But 
she  is  tragically  unfit  to  survive  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence entailing  laborious  pertinacity,  self-denying  thrift, 
unflinching  hardiness.    One  can  but  feel  relieved  at 


her  liberation  by  death  from  the  ultimate  shame  that 
falls  upon  penniless  handsome  women  whose  god  is 
pleasure.  We  have  touched  only  the  main  theme,  which, 
like  the  whole  story,  is  worked  ont  ta  a  manner  to  stamp 
the  writer  a  genius,  and  give  her  name  a  place  in  the 
history  of  American  llMrature. 

Unlockily  for  David  Graham  Phillips,  his  novel, "  The 
Deluge  "  (Bobbs-Merrill),  contains  a  situation  analogous 
to  that  of  Lily  Bart  and  one  of  her  prospective  hus- 
bands.   The  palpable  coarseness,  the  repellent  obtru- 

sion,  of  a  blatant, 

unscrupulous  up- 
start, Mrs.  Wharton 
paints  in  their  real 
aspect,  Mr.  Phillips, 
on  the  other  hand, 
attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  of 

strength  with  these 
same  colors.  No 
wonder  he  fails  1 
Turning  to  "Miss 
Bellard's  Inspira- 
tion" (Harper),  we 
find  no  such  young 
mistake  committed 
OS  the  distortion  of 
human  characteris- 
tics from  their  true 
signiflcauce.  For 
in  Mr.  Howells'  litr 
erary  art  all  persons 
of  high  taste  and  educated  Intellect  do  rejoice.  "Miss 
Bellard's  Inspiration,"  though  but  a  slight  love  tnle, 
embodies  a  maturity  of  conception,  a  surety  of  view,  a 
subtle  phraseology,  an  exquisite  use  of  irony,  and,  with- 
al, a  sedate,  appeasing  dignity.  Quit«  without  art  ap- 
pears, by  contrast,  Roliert  Herrick's crude  "Memoirsot 
an  American  Citiien  "  (Macmillan.)  A  boy  named  Ed- 
ward Harrington  comes  to  Chicago  with  a  few  cents  in 
his  pocket,  secures  work,  and  by  dint  of  those  qualities 
which  bring  worldly  success,  after  amassing  a  fortune 
in  business,  pushes  his  way  to  the  Capitol  as  Senator 
from  Illiuois.  The  author  att«mpts  to  maintain  the 
"local  atmosphere"  of  Chicago  by  much  reference  to 
railroad  conspiracies,  stock  speculations,  the  industries 
of  lobbying  and  meat-packing,  the  World's  Fair,  the 
anarchist  riots  of  the  Hayiiiarket,  etc.  "Noble"  senti- 
ments are  scattered  across  the  pages  in  profusion.  But 
one  thing  Professor  Herrick  has  achieved  in  spite  of 
himself :  be  has  somehow  put, — no,  hammered, — to- 
gether a  rough  Image  of  the  American  self-made  man  ; 
has  forcibly,  though  clumsily,  exhibited  his  energy  and 
enterprise,  his  fertile  initiative  and  iiuge  activity,  his 
love  of  money,  his  ruthless  truculence,  his  barbarous 
scorn  of  everything  that  does  not  conduce  to  matorial 
prosperity. 

A  far  more  skillful  book  lies  before  us,  called  "The 
Long  Day  "(Century  Company).  This  half-romantic, 
haif-Hociologlcal,  autobiography  reveals  most  faithful- 
ly all  that  three  hundred  pages  could  expose  concern- 
ing the  lodging,  nourishment,  dress,  occnpations,amusa- 
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mis,  even  the  very  reraacular  or 
the  Xew  York  working-Kirl.  Who  the  author  is  Tre  do 
not  kDOvr,  hut  are  able  to  declare  her  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  observation.  Joined  to  an  ef- 
fective capacity  tor  description,  this  anonyinoua  writ«r 
owns  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  clanb  she  knows  so 
well.  One  so  gifted  evidently  never  was  a  working- 
girl. —  the  publisher's  specious  announcement  on  the 
title  page  QOtwithstandlDg,— except  for  the  purpose  ac- 
knowledged by  herself  (on  page  a74) ;  "When  it  came 
to  me  to  write  this  little  hook  I  vuluntariiy  labored,  a 
week  here,  a  week  there,  at  various  trades ; "  and  her 
record  of  the  result  makes  a  st^ry  that  is  nothing  leita 
than  fascinating. 

TYPES  OP  AMERICAN  LIFE. 
Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  issued  a  dozen  or 

so  works  of  fiction,  touching  other  national  subjects, 
which,  thoQgh  not  of  world- convulsing  power,  may  be 
suitably  enumerated  here. 

That  the  country  newspsper  affords  grave  preoccn- 
patlon  to  its  subscribers  and  unseemly  mirth  to  those 
who  dwell  in  Babylon,  Eugene  Thwingia  fully  aware, 
himself  endowed  with,a  neat  sense  of  humor.  One 
could  have  wished,  however,  that  "  The  Man  from  Red 
Keg"  (Dodd,  Mead)  had  been  restricted  to  this,  a  suffi- 
cient issue.  Too  many  cooks,— words,  we  mean,— spoil 
the  book.    Gloriflcatlou  of  the  cowboy  as  a  splendid 


\::W- 
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hero  (full  of  whiskey  and  valor),  whom  men  fear  and 
women  love,  still  captivates  misinformed  urbanlteiL 
Had  they  ever  lived  with  "  Curly "  (Little,  Brown)  or 
"Ben  Blair"  (McClurg)  in  a  filthy  "aback''on  some 
dreary,  monotonous  plain  of  Arizona  or  South  Dakota, 
they  would  feel  disposed  to  write  as  follows  to  the  au- 
thors, Messieurs  Pocock  and  Lillibridge  :  "  Kindly  say 
whether  by  adventure  you  generally  mean  hunting  tor 
fleas,"  Adventures  of  that  sort  may  possibly  have 
befallen  some  of  the  Southwestern  "Boad  Builders" 
(Macmillan),  who,  according  to  Samuel  Merwin,  live  & 
succession  of  wondrous,  thrilling  deeds  while  occupied 
at  laying  rails  and  ties. 

Manual  labor  receives  more  rational  description  at 
the  hands  of  Octave  Thanet  and  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier;  both  "The  Man 
—  ol  the  Hour  "  (Bobbe- 

Merrill)  and  "The 
Ancient  Grudge" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin) 
treat  of  the  mechan- 
ic's position  as  worker 
and  striker.  "The 
Divining  Rod"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown),  by  Fran- 
cis N.  Thorpe,  takee 
one  back  to  pioneer 
days  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  fields;  Rob- 
ert Barr — that  clever 
Scot^provides  a  vol- 
umeof  Frenzied 
Finance  under  the 
title  ot  "The  Specu- 
lations of  Joh  n  Steel " 
(Stokes)  ;  Elliott 
XAROAaBT  SBUtwooD.  Flower's  "Best   Poli- 

cy" (Bobbx-Mernil) 
recommends  you  to  insure  your  life.  "The  Debtor" 
(Harper),  "The  Coming  ot  the  Tide"  (Houghton,  Mit- 
fiin),  and  "Roseo'  the  River"  (Houghton,  Hifflin)  are 
simple,  quiet  stories  ot  New  England,  told  by  three 
well-known  lady  romanticists,- Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Mar- 
garet Sherwood,  and  Kat«  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Every-day  lite  in  a  small  community  ot  Indiana 
might  not  appear  a  magnet  for  the  romancer's  pen  ; 
at  all  events,  Booth  Tarkiogtou's  "Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan" (Harper)  Is  a  very  dull  novel.  And  let  us  end 
these  remarks  by  asking :  It  your  lite  were  saved  by  a 
scoundrel,  ought  you  to  betray  him,  supposing  the  hap- 
piness of  a  woman  you  loved  were  at  st^e  t  For  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin's  solution  go  to  "Claims  and  Conn- 
terclaims"  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

BRITISH  AUTHORS  AND  SUBJECTS. 
Vast  in  area,  population,  and  activities,  the  British 
dominions  offer  unlimited  scope  for  story-telling.  To 
begin  with  a  remote  spot  of  thatsver-spreadiogempire, 
let  us  quote  from  G.  B.  Lancaster's  "Sons  o'  Men" 
(Doubleday,  Page),  which  has  to  do  with  sheep-ranch- 
ing: "You'll  see  the  NewZealanderintheriverm.  Tbey 
tear  out  a  way  for  themselves,  skip  ahead,  and  ride 
down  to  the  sea  with  a  strength  and  reckless  you-be 
damnedness  that  is  entirely  their  own.  They  go  their 
own  lonely  ways  through  the  country,  and  if  you  tntei> 
fere  with  'em,  they'll  undermine  your  supports  and 
leave  you  )o  a  muddle  of  shingle.  Youcan'tsall  a  boat 
on  many  of  our  rivers  ;  they  are  too  untamed."    Sharp 
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yet  graphic  outline  of  this  style  makes  "Sons  o' Men" 
liTely  readJDg — and  iDtormative  as  welt.    Doiaga  more 
Uiau  lively — tempeBtaons  — may  be  contemplated  as 
liaving  passed  of  yore  in  Bonnie  Scotland,  recounted  by 
S.  R.Crockett  under  the  tllleof  "The  Cherry  Ribband" 
<Bamea),  while  across  the  water  Canon  Sheehao  flnda 
inspiration  to  write   "Glenanaar."    Not  often  does  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  compose  a  novel,  and  It  is  tbere- 
lore  iaterestiug  to  note  that  the  steady  old  house  o( 
l^ngmaos,  Green  &  Co.,  which  half  a  century  back 
gave  its  Intpriotto  Car- 
dinal Newman's  "Cat- 
liata"    (depicting    the 
persecatioa  of  Chria- 
■tiana  in  third-centary 
Rome),  to-day  pnts  out 
"Glenanaar."  Therev- 

Jiow  one  Terence  Casey, 
■who  went  to  America 
4oseek  hia  fortune,  re- 
turned after  twenty 
jeara  to  seek  a  bride,— 
bia  unforgotten  sweets 
leart,— but  how  he 
-married  her  daughter 
instead. 

A  small  community 
of    CorDwall,    at  that  c*kos  shuhah. 

parlous  time  when  tn- 

-vaalon  waa  threatened  by  Bonaparte,  had  among  Its 
moet  doughty  defenders-to-be  "The  Mayor  of  Troy" 
(Scribuer),  shown  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Conch  as  an  impor- 
tant official,  not  only  tremendous  in  arms,  but  funny,— 
though  he  knew  it  uot, — on  many  occasions.  "  Starve- 
crow  Farm"  (LooKmana),  numbering  about  four  hun- 
dred pagea,  and  coming  from  the  hand  of  Stanley  J. 
Weyman,   of  course,  bristles  with  mnltitndinoas  ad- 


Anthony  Hope's  "Servant  of  the  Public"  (Stokes) 
eeema  to  prove  that  nature  never  intended  actreaaeB  to 
become  wives  and  mothers.  The  bistrioDlo  heroine  of 
this  novel  bubbles  and  sparkles  like  the  alluring.  Insi- 
dious beverage  she  quafla  with  such  guato, — causing 
70U  to  ponder,  next  morning,  the  snbstantial  virtuea  of 
the  domestic  teapot.  "He  and  Hecuba" (Appleton),  by 
the  Baroness  von  Hutten,  through  its  hysterical  staging 
remiudsone  somewhat  of  that  emlnont  social  melodra* 
matfst  Miss  M.  C.  Another  lady  of  melodramatic  pro- 
pensltieit.  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  hands  "The  Gam- 
bler" to  the  Harper  Brothers  tor  publication.  Clodagh 
liaa  Inherited  her  father'a  passion  for  gaming, — thereby 
loaiog  herself  in  a  labyrinth  of  troubles,  as  the  ultimate 
escape  from  whicb  she  elects  suicide.  But  Just  as 
Clodagh  is  about  to  leap  oS  the  precipice  into  the  sea,  a 
nice,  kind  old  woman  hastens  up,  waving  a  telegram. 
Even  death  must  retire  before  an  unopened  telegram; 
after  reading  it,  Clodagh  clian(i:es  her  mind.  Deciding 
uot  to  jump  down  among  those  uHsty,  clammy,  uDcom- 
fortable  rocks,  she  suddeul)-, — without  reference  to  any- 
thing whatever,— screams  alonil:  "Hannahl  There  is  a 
God,  after  all!  There  is  a  God!"  Curtain— applause — 
recesaional  by  the  band- 
Very  differently  write.'*  May  Sinclair,  and  if  "The 
Divine  Fire"  (Holt)  spring  from  anything  but  a  di- 
vine afflatus,  then  is  the  moon  really  made  of  green 
cheese.  We  do  uot  assert  "The  Divine  Fire"  to  be  a 
great  uarratiou,- Mrs.  Thurston  tells  a  story  better 


than  Miaa  Sinclair,- but,  though  a  mediocre  piece  of 
construction,  marred  by  diffuaeness  and  irrelevanciea, 
this  novel  should  be  read  tor  its  splendidly  successful 
character  studies.  Of  these,  Flossie,— nicknati\ed  "  the 
Beaver,"- a  aelflsh,  calculating,  mean-spirited  little 
middle-class  Philiatine,  quite  incapable  o(  penetrating 
her  poetic  lover's  noble  code  of  honor,  will  perhaps  gain 
the  most  auffragea.  But  to  some  readers  Jewdwine, 
the  smug,  Infallible,  pedantic  London  editor,  patronis- 
ing talents  tar  above  hla  own,  always  shifting  and 
shunting  his  vaunted  literary  principles  to  suit  the  ex- 
pedient hour,  — to  Bome  readers  this  Jewdwine,  this 
pompous  literary  sham,  will  seem  the  Ixtok'a  dominant 
psychologic  creation,  fit,  moreover,  for  the  pagea  of  a 
Meredith,  And  half-a-doaen  minor  personal  aketches 
could  be  mentioned,  delightful,- as  Miss  Sinclair's  sense 
of  humor  ia  besides, — to  the  cultivated  appraiser. 

"  Kipps"  (also  a  Scribner  book)  is  another  triumph 
in  the  art  of  presenting  character.    H.  G.  Wells  has 
taken  a  simple  son  of  the  people,  apprenticed  him  Xa  a 
draper  at  Folkestone,  allowed  him  an  Inheritance,  and 
launched  him  «pon  aspfratlona  of  gentility.    The  am- 
bitious but  "h"-lesa  Kipps,   'opelessly  tmttllng  with 
Rtilca  and  Manners  of  Good  Society,  perspiring  for 
spiritual  light  at  the  Anagram  Tea,  hiding  a  pair  of 
purple-slippered  feet  troro  an  assembly  of  metropolitan 
diners-out— scenes  like  these  would  make  Moses  laugh. 
Yet   all   through   Mr. 
Wells'  clever  study  in 
stupidity   Due    aympa- 
thlaee  with  KIppa  while 
smiling  at  him.    That 
egregious  British  anol>- 
bery,   so  palpably  dis- 
played  and  flayed   by 
Mr.  Well^  nnds  a  no 
leas  formidable.  Indeed 
an  actually  teroclous, 
chastizer    lu   Bernard 
Shaw,    whose   "Irra- 
tional  Knot"    (Bren- 
tano's)  will,  no  doubt, 
enjoy  a  large  cireula- 
tlon.    Those,  however, 
expecting  a  moral   to 
HAT  sincuiB.  adorn  thetale  may  suf- 

fer disappointment.  It 
there  be  any  moral  (or  immoral — according  to  your  point 
of  view)  Inferable,  it  might  appear  thus  :  one  whose  llfeia 
devoted  to  art  or  science  should  not  marry.  Swinburne, 
at  all  events,  has  never  taken  unto  himself  a  partner, — 
she  might  have  prevented  his  publishing  "  Love's  Crosa  . 
Currents"  (Harper),  the  poet's  only  novel,  whoso  fame 
will  perish  unechoed  by  the  walls  of  time.  A  tale  in 
the  epistolary  form,  "L((ve'a  Cross  Currents"  scarcely 
draws  attention  except  through  the  letters  of  Lady 
Cheyne,  curiously  commingling  old  ideals  with  new 

FROM  AND  ABOUT  OTHER  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Once  more  we  speed  across  the  sea,  to  other  foreign 
lands,  where  "  The  Garden  of  Allah  "  (Stokes)  inspires 
Robert  Hichena  to  the  high  endeavor  which  crowns  hla 
literary  career.  Beauty  ond  power,— these  are  nobly 
conspicuoua  in  Mr.  Hichens'  tale,  so  loftily  free  from 
the  small  or  paltry,  so  fervently  reciting  a  grievous 
fault,  a  great  love,  a  grand  renunciation.  Sahara— the 
scene  of  actlon^ — ia  a  big  place,  and  none  but  a  big  talent 
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oonld  reveal  Its  woodroas,  ntnpendoiu  magic.  W.  H. 
Hichens'  deep  patboH  la  to  some  degree  shared  by  the 
Sudlnlan,  Grszia  Deledda.  Her  own  conatry  yields 
a  romaptic  pen  copioos  themes,  but  "After  the  Di- 
vorce" (Holt)  touches  one  rarelj  heard  of  among  Ital- 
ian peaeants,  though  not  at  all  strange  U>  the  pluto- 
cratic denizens  of  "The  Hoose  of  Mirth."  Coetantlno, 
unjtiBtty  jailed  for  murder,— the  law  permitting  dlTorce 
in  this  case,— upou  being  released  finds  his  GioTanna 
wedded  to  a  drunken  wlfe-beater.  Fortunatelf,  the  sot 
succumbs  to  his  vice ;  Costantino  and  Glovanna  are  re- 
united. It  is  a  seizing  story,— strong,  direct,  dramatic. 
The  elegant  society  gathering  at  a  villa  in  the  Sabine 
Hills,— see  "The  Passport  "(Harper),  by  Richard  Bagot, 
'  — aSords  a  different  opportunity  to  Investigate  Italian 
lite  of  t«-day,  while  Uaurice  Hewlett's  romance,  "  The 
Fool  Errant"  (Macmillan)  opens  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  at  the  famous  seat  of  learning  whence  a  cer- 
tain Doctor  BellaHo  dispatched  a  beardless  substitute 
to  plead  before  the  Doge  at  Venice.  Battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  love  suit  the  Fool's  taste  better  than  studious 
meditation,  so  that  his  fights,  amouri^  banishments, 
imprisonments,  allow  no  drowsiness.  He  Is  a  glowing 
Idealist,  and  likewise  a  complete  rufSan, — consequently, 
a  dangerous  (ool.  A  fourth  Italian  story— much  in- 
ferior to  these  three — comes  to  hand  from  Llppincott'a : 
"The  Vortex,"  by  Thomas  McKeani  place,  the  Lake  of 
Como ;  time,  the  present. 

Travelers  to  France  may  observe  what  a  state  of 
perfection  the  hideous  art  of  advertising  has  been 
brought  to  in  that  country.  Duty  and  necessity  com- 
pel a  young  Italian  gentleman  to  display  himself  be- 
fore the  Parisian  public  with  an  advertisement  painted 
upon  bis  shorn  skull.  "A  Beautiful  Lady  "  (McClnre) 
Bees  and  pities.  And  Booth  Tarkington  tells  the  story. 
He  tells  it,  too,  with  the  flue  artistic  flavor  distin- 
guishlDg   his 


tile,   and  s 


ill 


faithful 

house  of  Mac- 
millan, Marion 
Crawford  now 
publishes  "Fair 
Margaret,"  his 
fortieth  (?)  nov- 
el ;  nice  little  col- 
lege misses  are 
very  fond  of 
Marlon  Craw- 
ford's novels. 
Academical 
housemaids 
will  perforce  en- 
joy Gertrude 
Atherton's  ex- 
cursion to  Spain, 
called  "TraveL 
ling  Thirds" 
(Harper),  since 
that  elegant 
classic  says  abont  a  perfect  lady:  "An  English  aris- 
tocrat, handsome,  charming,  a  guardsman — her  heart 
ached  with  the  romance  of  It."  Nowise  sublime,  either, 
ctia  we  pronounce  the  anonymous  "Trident  and  the 
Net"  (Harper),  a  very  long  Breton  tale,  relieved,  how- 


Utas  VAILLAAT. 

(The  villaKe  sick  nurse.) 
lUnstratlon  (reduced)  from  "  The  Trident  and  the  Net.** 

ever,  by  a  few  effective  water.color  plates  of  the  au- 
thor's own  doing.  In  "Sawdust"  (The  Winston  Com- 
pany), Dorothea  Gerard  has  given  us  a  good  story  of 
the  tlmberlands  in  the  Polish  Carpathians.  It  Is  a. 
well-told  romance,  in  which  figure  a  materialistic,  busi- 
ness-driven German  sawmill  owner,  a  broken-down  Po- 
lish count,  some  stupid  but  fascinating  Polish  peasanta, 
and  some  defiigning,  long-suffering  Galician  Jews. 
A'ocft.  iatPolen  nicht  verloren,  Rupert  Hughes  seems 
to  hope  \  certainly,  "  Zal "  (Century  Company)  irradiates 
warm  compasliioa  for  Polish  musicians  coming  to  the 
new  world  in  quest  of  bread  and  butter.  We  should  say 
that  Jews  remaining  in  the  Gear's  domains  needed  all 
the  philanthropy  a  novelist  could  suscitate,  and  from 
the  humane  point  of  vibw  we  would  therefore  commend 
Ezra  S.  Brudno's  "  Little  Conscript "  (Doubledny).  But, 
though  no  doubt  partly  veracious,  this  shocking  tale 
of  bigoted  brutality  meted  out  to  Hebrew  conscripts 
under  Nicholas  I.  is  well  mixed  with  imaginary  crlm< 
sou.  As  for  Russia's  late  vanquisher,  Japan,  only  one 
Btory-writer,  this  season,  goes  far  enough  below  the 
surface  to  probe  the  national  spirit,  Alice  Mabel  Ba- 
con, author  of  "In  the  Land  of  the  Gods,"  issued  by 
the  sponsors  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's  enobauUng  books — 
HougbtOD,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


AND  HUMOR. 
Skipping  boldly,  now,  from  Japanese  a 
ship  to  contemporary  satire,  we  hall  Robert  Cham- 
bers prince  of  the  last  halt-year's  production.  "lole," 
Issuing  from  the  AppletOD  house,  constitutes  a  highly- 
droll  burlesque  upon  certain  fads  excrescent  from  the 
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pUMlo  and  litentiT  arts.  Fatt  solema  Clarance  Gail- 
ford,  garmlons  apostle  of  L'Art  Jiouveav,  has  ballded 
nnto  himself  The  House  Beautiful,— not  a  beautiful 
kouse,— Amid  sylvaa  purlieus,  where  his  eight  fair  young 
daagfat«rs,  ungpolled  by  contact  with  clviUEatiau,  di)t- 
port  themaelvee  in  guileless  freedom  and  pink  pajamas. 
In  the  hall  of  The  House  Beautiful  "there  was  abeo- 
lutalj  Dothtug  but  a  small  table,  on  vhlch  reposed  a 
single  daisy  in  a  glass  of  water."  Guilford  explains: 
"  Simplicity,— a  single  blossom  against  a  baclcgronnd 
of  nothing  atall  .  .  .  the  concentrationotcomposition; 
the  elimination  of  complexity ;  the  Isolation  of  the  con- 
crete in  the  center  of  the  aljstract ;  sometbing  in  the 
midatof  nothing.  It  isa  very  precious  thought," — prov- 
ing, with  the  remaining  pages,  how  Mr.  Chambers  has 
no  present  superior  at  magnlSceat  n' 


ninstratlon  (reduced)  from 


rnlns  Belinda." 


"A  clever  and  genial  satire  on  society"  is  the  pub- 
lisher's Just  announcement  respecting  "Mrs.  Radlgan" 
(Scribner).  Oue  easily  guesses  what  type  Mrs.  Rtidigan 
represeute  when  she  says,  referring  to  the  Nocastle- 
Bampschus  marriage  :  "The  duke  looked  dreadFully 
decomposedat  hisweddiog.  .  .  .  It  Is  much  more  inter- 
esting to  be  an  unhappy  duchess  than  a  happy  common 
person."  Strong  at  the  grotesque,  Nelson  I.Ioyd  imag- 
9  Bishop  Bu: 


ble," 


r  hie 


cognac,  disconraed  at 
great  length  on  his  new 
scheme  for  a  church 
race-track."  Mrs.Badi- 
gan,  we  subioin,  was 
manageress  of  a  Home 
for  Aged  But  Respect- 
able Unmarried  Wo- 

After  such  excellent 
fun  as  Mr.  Chambers' 
and  Mr.  Lloyd's,  "Mi- 
nerva's Manoeuvres" 
(Barnes),  an  attempted 
travesty  of  the  Simple 
Life,  Nature-study,  and 
so  on,  falls  desperately 
flat ;  and  almost  as  un- 
hilarions  as  Charles 
Battell  Loomis  do  we 
And  Ople  Read,  with  his 
"Old  Lim  Jucklln"  ' 
(Doubleday,  Page),  a 
supposed  village  bu- 
morist,  but  an  actual 
bore,  dispensing  the 
mildest  of  stale  Jokes. 
Somewhat    more   incl- 


Frontispleoe  (rednoed)  from"Iole.'' 

tive  to  mirth  are  the  reminiscences  of  several  friends,  ex- 
changed over  pipe  and  bowl  before  "  The  Wood  Fire  in 
Number  Three"  (Scribner),  and  recorded  byF.Hopkin- 
Hon  Smith, — whereas  John  Kendrick  Bangs  chronicles 
the  adventures  of  an  amateur  crackswoman,  widowed 
"Mrs.  Raffles"  (Harper),  at  Newport.  Whatever  hu- 
mor is  exhibited  In  this  parody  consists  of  the  author's 
proving  how  easy  it  was  for  Mr.  Homnng  to  fabricate 
the  renowned  "Raffles"  exploits.  "Concerning  Belin- 
da" (Doubleday,  Page)  affords  livelier  diversion,  espe- 
cially the  episode  "Adeliua  and  the  Drama;"  a  girl's 
boarding  school  in  New  York  forms  Eleanor  Hoyt's  hu- 
morous occasion. 


LJ  FICTION. 

In  this  department  mediocrity  prevails.  Charles 
Major  once  more  shines  through  brilliant  iDcapadty 
when  he  attempts  "Yolands"  (Macmillan),  a  romantic 
version  of  the  events  surrounding  young  Hapaburg 
Maiimiliaa'B  betrothal  with  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
to  Charles  the  Bold.  The  duel  between  Calli  and  Maxi- 
miliau  would  alone  condemn  this  writer  for  a  com- 
pletely feeble  rhetorician  ;  surely,  the  very  first  demand 
upon  the  historical  romancer  is  an  impressive  style. 

Under  the  Revell  imprint  appears  a  painstaking,  ani- 
mated, but  incredibly  adventurous  novel  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,—"  Raoul,"  by  James  M.  Ludlow.  H.  B.  Mat^ 
riott  Watson  essays  reincarnating  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury ftciiu  by  meaoHOt  Si r  Piers Blakiston's supercilious 
personality— see  "Twisted  Eglantine"  (Appleton).  "Re- 
spectable, though  uninspiring,"  were  a  benign  verdict 
upon  Ave  eSortsmadelo  induce  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Robert  Chambers  elects  the  Revolution- 
ary War— see  "The  Reckoning"  (Appleton) ;,  and  four 
scribes  devote  volumes  to  the  Civil  War,  as  follows : 
George  Gary  Eggleston,  "A  Daughter  of  the  South" 
(IjOthrop,  Lee  &  Shepard) ;  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
"The Storm  Centre"  (Macmillan);  Mrs. Burton  Harri- 
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son,  "The  Carlyles"  (Appleton);  Jeannie  Gould  Lin- 
cola,  "A  Javelin  of  FsM"  (Houghtou,  Mifflin).  No- 
bod]'  wbo  has  heard  of  Bonap&rte  need  be  told  nbat 
adventure  underlies  "The  Hundred  Days"  (Appleton), 
which  Max  Pembertoa  has  iadit«d  ;  nar  will  anybody 
start  at  learuin);  that  another,  BaroneHS  Orczy,  has  lit 
upon  the  French  Reyoluti on— employed  for  "  The  Scar- 
let Pimpernel "  (Putnam).  Less  habitual  recourse  Is 
taken  by  noveliHts  to  the  tragedy  of  poor  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, BO  shamefully  denerted  by  Napoleon  III.  Ac- 
cording to  Eugene  T.  Lyie,  Jr.,  a  certain  "Missourfan" 
(Doubleday,  Page)  wandered  down  to  Meiico,  and  there 
drifted  into  that  sorry  imperial  tanglement,  but  (be- 
cause a  brave  hero  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lady)  came 
oat  safe  again*. 

We  deploringly  prophesy  a  far  larger  sale  for  the 
trivial  "Yolanda"  than  foe  Allen  French's  book,  ''He- 
roes of  Iceland"  (Little,  Brown),  the  dignified  result  of 
scholarship,  research,  poetic  imagination,  lingual  effi- 
ciency, and  love  of  the  task  for  its  own  sake.  Mr. 
French's  volume  loses  nothing  through  being  a  con- 
fessed adaptation,  since  more  perspicuously  than  the 
original  transcription  does  It  present  the  great  Ice- 
landic Njal  so^fc,  germane  by  substance  to  the  Niebe- 
lungenlled.  Brighter  financial  favor  may  await  Frank- 
fort Moore's  new  novel, "  Love  Alone  is  Lord  "  (Patnam). 
The  Bubject  select«d  Is  Byron's  infatuation  for  his 
cousin  Mary  Cbaworth.  After  her  marriage,  Byron 
persuades   elopement,    thus   to   Insure   their   mutual 


(t(n)bBppiDesB  forever.    Yes,  Hary,  all  will  coDgratnlota 
yon  on  fate's  fmstratton  of  my  I^ord  Byron's  design. 
Ko  wonder,  though,  if  with  such  talkers  as  Lord  Hcd- 
land  and  Madame  de  Stafil,  such  witsasTom  Mooreand 
Sheridan,  these  pages  brim  the  smartest  sort  of  viva- 
cious  repartee.    Byron's   character   Is  sketched  Bans 
prudish  ness  by  an 
author  whose  ev- 
ery book  guaiMi- 
tees  a  few  hour^ 
lively 


3e    fun 


oh  t 
-enl 


all  means,  let  ns 
hasteu  from  their 
neighborhood    to 

ground. 


Here,  at  ODoa, 
we  meet  an  old 
friend.  Rider 
Haggard  pnb- 
liehed  "  King  Sol- 
omon'B  Mines" 
twenty  years  ago ; 
since  then  he  haii 
often  beea  accused 
of  cock-and-bull  stories,  but  never  of  dullness.  Nor 
have  the  destroying  years  touched  his  perennial  vigtv 
and  imagination.  "Ayeeha"  (Doubleday,  Page),  con- 
tinuing "She,"  betokens  no  weariness  and  no  decmy. 
Whether  yon  like  Rider  Haggard  or  not,  you  must  al- 
low him  the  true,  the  telling  gift  of  romantic  narration. 


tr  design  (rednced). 


Sixth  Night 

The  Story  of  the  Monkeyi 


(reduced!  from"Ay^liB." 


le  (rednced)  from  "  8a'-Zada  Talea." 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON'S  FICTION. 


Beside  his  work,  that  performed  by  George  Barr  Mo- 
Catclieon  appears  like  a  schoolboy's ;  and  when  one 
Chioka  of  really  flue  achievement, — "The  Garden  ol 
AlUh,"  or"The  HoiiBe <of  Mirth,"— "Nedra"  (Dodd, 
Sfead)  can  evoke  uothing  but  derision. 

Dodd,  Mead  Sc  Co.  offer  atonement  by  affixing  thedr 
trrade-mark  to  Melvin  L.  Severy's  "Mystery  of  Jane 
13th,"  which,  thongh  overloaded  with  snperflaons  de- 
tails and  anneceeaary  complications,  stands  oat  as  a 
"detective  story"  belonging  to  the  highest  class, — after 
Poe's  Geographically,  the  plot  is  hatohedin  two  places, 
— New  Zealand  and  New  Jersey.  The  main  theme  Is 
the  defraading  of  a  life  insurance  company  by  a  man 
who  claims  to  be  his  own  brother,  after  having  had 
himself  ostensibly  murdered,  and  having  had  said 
brother  silenced  by  an  awful  threat.  Mystery,  too, 
bovers  above  "The  Image  in  the  Saad"(Llppincott), 
E.  P.  Benson  dividing  his  practice  of  the  occult  between 
London  drawiug-rooms  and  the  Lyblan  desert. 

ANIUAL  AND  SEA  STORIES. 
Such  tales  constitute  a  department,  tbtsseason,  yield- 
lug  pleasure  almost  unalloyed.  High  skill  Is  the  aver- 
age here.  Naming  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  "Told  by 
Uncle  RemoB  "  (McClure),  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
"Animal  Heroes"  (Scrlbner)— merely  naming  them  an- 
nounces two  successful  works.  Mr.  Seton's  comic  draw- 
ings alone  invlt«  praise.  Equally  pleasant  will  be  dls- 
«overed  W.  A.  Praser's  richly  illustrated  "Sa'-Zada 
Tales"  (Scribner);  one  of  the  most  amusing  describee  a 
monkey  who  got  lit  from  eating  "  the  little  berries  that 

sticks  that  cause 
fire,"— namely, 
matches.  Chas. 
O.  O.  Roberts 
contributes  the 
biography  of  a 
"Red  Poi"  (L. 
C.  Page),  and 
good  reading  It 
makes,  too. 
"The  Black 
Spaniel" 
(Stokes),  by  Rob- 
«rt  Hicbens, 
combats  vivisec- 
tion. Edwin 
Cariile  Lttsey 
lends  a  drastic 
pen  to  the  strug- 
gle far  existence 
among  preda- 
tory beaitts.  One 
might  call  him 
the  apostle  of  the 

Strenuous  Life  Cover  design  (rednoed). 

for    the   animal 

kingdom.  His  "Race  of  the  Swift"  (Little)  Is  written 
with  evident  enjoyment  and  no  small  ability. 

Read  one  or  more  of  these  books,  and  you  will  see 
how  much  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  in  common  with 
you ;  what  profound  similarities  of  feeling,  thought, 
and  action  exist  between  you  and  them  ;  why  they 
should  be  treated  with  decent  care  and  kindness. 

For  the  protection  of  Qshes  and  moUusks,  San  Fran- 
cisco maintains  a  "Fish  Patrol"  (Macmlltan);  Jack 


London  knows  about  that.  He  also,  under  the  same 
imprint,  will  tell  yon  things  about  "The  Game"— that 
strictly  bnman  dlversionof  fighting  with  doubled  claws 
and  no  excuse,  not  even  hunger  or  anger.  To  go  back 
to  thewat«r,  Edward  Koble's  "Edgeof  Circamstance" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  most  be  set  down  a  sea-story  quite  ex- 
ceptional In  vivid  strength  and  well  worth  perusing. 

aiPT  BOOKS. 

Among  the  season's  novels  are  two  that  might  be 

properly  designated  aa  gift  books,  for  in  point  of  artistic 

decoration,  handsome  covers,  fine  paper,  choice  typog- 


Page  (reduced)  from  "The  Island  of  Ench&ntment." 

raphy,  attractive  pictorial  matter,  the  Lipplncott  and 
Harper  firms  offer  good  value  when  they  publish,  at 
la.50  and  J1.75.  respectively,  "  Miss  Cherry-Blossom  of 
TOkyO,"  by  John  Luther  Long,  and  "Tbe  Island  of 
Enchantment,"  by  Justus  Miles  Forman.  The  exter- 
nal merits  of  either  volume  can  best  be  appreciated 
through  inspection  at  a  book  shop,  but  fairness  to  Mr. 
Long  bids  us  tell  him  that  we  shrink  from  writing 
down  onr  critical  opinion  of  his  literary  performance. 
"The  Island  of  Enchantment"  is  a  tale  of  medieval 
Venice,  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  But  "Animal 
Heroes"  or  "Sa'-Zada  Tales"  will  also  bear  consider- 
ing from  the  Christmas  shopper's  point  of  view. 


THE  SEASON'S   BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 


IN  the  boolu  that  come  to  the  review  table  for  this 
season,  we  Qot«  a  large  number  of  seDtences  like 
tbetollowlng: 

"Mamma  don't  need  hb.  Hannah  can  do  eveiy- 
thluK  for  tbe  lew  of  you  left,  couldn't  sbe,  mamma  f" 
.  .  ."•SeemBrather8mall,(ion'(it?"  .  .  .  "QuUMyshe 

"      dust  cloth  aroand  the  t '      "  '  '"     " 

..J leand  my  house  down  - 

gently  off." 

Aad  yet  the  book  trom  which  the  lastqnotation  was 
taken  is  nitrardidactic.  In  it  the  child  reader  Is  taught 
"that  the  microbe  lurks  In  tbedlsh-raghangingallwet 
be«ide  the  sink ; "  it  Is  taught  that  the  duat  and  dirt 
must  be  taken  from  each  st«p  of  the  hall  stairs,  so  that 
no  duat  will  be  raised;  that  the  coal  scuttle  must  stand 
upright  b;  the  hearth,  and  the  kindling  wood  must 
not  be  "chopped  on  the  doorsill." 

Why  Is  it  that  these  writers  of  Javenilee  are  ever 
ready  to  preach  tidiness,  exactness,  law,  and  order  in 
regard  to  the  child's  deportment  in  studying  and  play- 
ing, eating  and  working,  and  yet  sometimes  they  them- 
BelvRs  have  not  the  mental  discipline  to  marshal  their 
English  Into  Idiomatic  orderF  Is  it  that  their  slovenly 
nenljences  accuse  them  of  slipshod  methods  of  thought  f 
Or  should  we  admit  that  English  is  very  difQcuit  to 
write  correctly.  Even  Stevenson  is  caught  napping  (if 
tbe  Scrlbner  reprint  is  reliable)  in  the  quotation  we 
give,  when  he  writes,  "  For  there's  very  few  children  / " 
And  even  when  their  sentences  conform  U>  the  laws  of 
rhetoric,  there  is  oft«n  a  striving  for  the  picturesque 
adjective  and  for  the  forcedsimile  that  issooutof  place 
in  a  juvenile. 

It  is  a  relief  to  And  among  this  year's  books  new  edi- 
tions of  Miss  Alcott'a  "  Under  the  Lilacs,"  Stevenson's 
"Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's rewritten  story 
of  Sara  Crewe,  entitled 
"A  Little  Princess." 
In  these  volumes  the 
authors  set  np  a  stand- 
ardotwritiogforchild- 
hood  that  is  supreme 
because  it  is  naturnL 
In  them  the  fantastic- 
al, dramatic,  or  senti- 
mental point  is  brought 
out  because  it  is  re- 
lieved against  a  back- 
ground of  simplicity, 
while  the  average  writ- 
er frequently  loses  her 
points  because  she  (the 
juvenile  author  is  UBU-        ,„  „      ,        ,     .       .      . 

,, .,   ., ,_         lUostratlon    (reduced)    from 

allyawomanjisstrain-  .  Prince«." 

ing  at  every  stroke  of 
the  pen. 

In  ber  introduction,  Mrs.  Bnmett  tells  us  of  the  gen- 
esis of  "A  Little  Princess"  (with  iilustrationa  in  color 
by  Ethel  Franklin  Betta ;  published  by  Charles  Bcrib- 

reallze  how  much  IT 


is  in  a  story,— how  many  parts  of  It  are  never  told, — 
how  much  more  happened  than  there  is  tu  the  book  one 
holds  in  one's  hand  and  pores  over.  Wben  I  wrote  the 
story  o(  'Sara  Crewe,' I  guessed  that  a{p'«at  deal  more 
had  nappened  at  Miss  Minchin's  than  I  bad  had  time  to 
And  out  Jnsl  then." 


^^ 


Ulnstratlon  (reduced)  from  "Sir  Toadr  Cmsoe." 

After  "  Sara  Crewe  "  was  published,  and  the  play  of 
"  A  Little  Princess  "  was  produced,  her  publishers  asked 
her  to  rewrite  Sara's  story  "and  put  into  it  all  the 
things  and  people  who  had  been  left  out  before,"  and 
Mrs.  Buruett  has  done  this  in  a  manner  that  should  be 
a  uade  mecu/n  for  all  story- writers. 

In  their  flamboyant  methods  they  are  always  anx- 
ious to  search  for  the  telling  adjectivesand  for  striking 
similes,  but  Mrs.  Burnett  uses  the  methods  of  Addison, 
Lamb,  and  Wordsworth,  and  choosing  the  moet  direct 
language  possible,  allows  her  snbject-matter  to  paiot- 
the  picture.    How  much  more  graphic  is  the  following : 

"  '  If  Sara  had  been  a  boy  and  lived  a  century  ago,* 
her  father  used  to  say,  '  she  would  have  gone  about  the 
country  with  her  sword  drawn,  rescuing  and  defending 
every  one  in  dlittress  ;  she  always  wants  to  Ught  whea 
she  sees  people  in  trouble.' " 

than  If  Mrs  Burnett,  had  written  ;  "She  would  have 
traversed  the  country  like  a  feminTne  Quixote,  with  & 
sword  ever  ready  to  rescue  Imprisoned  duennas  and  de- 
fend damsels  in  distress.  She  straightway  waxes  bel- 
ligerent on  encountering  affliction."  Yet  this  latter 
style  is  the  one  nearly  always  selected  by  the  writer  ol 
mediocre  talent. 

Could  two  lines  give  amore  vivid  picture  than  tbeoer 
—"Miss  Amelia  stumbled  ap  from  her  knees  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  Lottie's  fat  little  legs  kicked  as  hard  as 
ever."  In  this  whole  scene  between  Miss  Amelia,  Lot- 
tie, and  Sara  Crewe,  there  is  not  the  slightest  effort  on 
Mrs.  Burnett's  part  to  select  telling  adjectives:  situa- 
tion and  contrast  of  characters  alone  are  noade  to  tell. 

Of  course  all  this  clear  writing  would  count  for  little 
if  it  were  not  that  Mrs.  Burnett  chooees  characters  that 
are  so  worthy  of  being  put  Into  story  books,  and  that 
she  is  able  to  sustain  these  characters  wjthafirmtonch 
from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  storf.  "A  Little 
Princess"  is  the  leading  cblld's  book  of  the  year. 
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DOHBSTIC  DRAUAS. 


been,  good.— Stevknbon. 

Two  attractive  volumes  are,  "  The  Boynton  Plack," 
by  Helen  Ward  Banks,  illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland 
<PeDn  PabllshlDg  Company),  and  "How  Barbara  Kept 
iler  Promise,"  by  Nioa  Rhoades,  illuBtrated  by  Bertha 
Davidson  (Lee  &  Shepard):  Both  these  storiea  are  told 
irith  directoesa,  so  that  interest  is  kept  np  from  the 
flrat  page  to  the  lant. 

"Marion  Harland"  CollowH  the  HDCcesa  of  her  "  When 
Grandmother  Was  New"  by  "  When  Grandmother  Was 
Fonrteen"(ilIuB- 
trated  by  Etheldred 
B.  Barry;  published 
by  the  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company). 
Mra.  Terhnne,  a  vetr 
eran  with  the  pen, 
writing  of  things  she 
herself  has  seen,  giveK 
OS  vivid  pictures  of 
home-life  in  Virginia 
before  the  war. 

Edwin  L.  Sabiu 
writes  in  short  para- 
graphs, with  plenty 
of  dialogue,  so  that 
his  volume  la  easy 
readiog,  and  while 
the  story  of  "The 
Beaufort  Cbnms" 
(illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland  ; 

published  by  Thomas       illDstratlon  (redncedKrom  "A 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  is  Child's  Garden  of  Verees." 

one   of  rather  com- 
monplace adventure,  there  are  some  true  descriptions 
in  its  pages.    The  description  of  the  imprisoned  dog  de- 
sert«d  in  the  house  half-flooded  by  the  rising  Mississippi 
is  exceedingly  graptio  ;  "  He  barked  Bind  whined,  and 
crouclied  and  stretched,  one  end  willing  and  the  other 
end  afraid  ;  and  on  the  very  brink  he  always  balked." 
S.  R.  Crockett  adds  this  year  to  the  reputation  he 
has  won,   through 
"  Sweetheart  T  r  a  V  e  1- 
ers"  and   "Sir  Toady 
Lion,"asaDickens-Iike 
depicter  of  child-life, 
by  giving  us  a   truly 
humorous,  good   long 
story  about  the  further 
adventure  of  SirToady 
Lion,  whose  new  alias, 
"Sir    Toady   Crusoe," 
in   these   adventures 


giv 


a  the  n 


othe 


book.  There  have  been 

written,  almost   since 

the   Ark's    anrround- 

iogs  were  descri  bed,  de- 

criptions  of  lakes  that 

lay    "smooth   as  mir- 

UluBtratlon  (reduced)  from      "'™"  """l  "™"  ^^'•^ 

"Tho'Pleasant  Tragedies  of      wound  through  valleys 

Childhood."  "like  silver  ribbons," 


and  so  on  in  stereo- 
typed language,  but  we 
know  that  Mr.  Crock- 
ett thinks  for  himself 
when  we  read,  "Tbe 
'Lake'  of  Creed  spread 
away  to  the  nortb  and 
south,  Bt«el-gray  aud 
glimmeriDg  like  the 
blade  of  a  new  knife." 
The  volume  is  illustra- 
ted by  (lordon  Brown 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company). 

The  tenth  volume  of 
the  "Little  Pepper" 
series  is  entitled  "Ben 
Pepper,"  illustrated  by 
Eugenie  M.  Wireman 
(Lo  t  h  r  op  Publishing 
Company).  The  au- 
thor, Margaret  Sidney, 
writes  of  Ben;  "He  is 
tbe   eldest-born  of 

Mother  Pepper's  brood,  and  her  mainstay  after  the 
father  died,^the  quiet,  '  stead y-os-a-rock  boy,'  as  the 
Badgertown  people  all  called  him ;  with  lots  of  tun  in 
him,  too,  because  be  could  not  help  it,  being  a  Pepper," 
—was  worthy  of  a  book  to  himself. 

"The  Family  on  Wheels,"  adapted  from  the  French 
(why  not  give  credit  to  the  author  f)  by  J.  MacDonald 
Oiley,  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  {Thomaa  Y.  Cro- 
well &  Co.),  is  a  sweet  story  of  a  tabloid  circns, — nne 
most  sagacious  elephant,  one  horse,  one  curly  dog,  and 
a  family  of  four  lovable  child  performers,  all  well  worth 
telling  a  story  about. 

From  the  Lotbrop  Publishing  Company  come  "  Laura 
in  the  Mountains,"  by  Henri- 
etta R.  Eliot,  and  "Dolly's 
Double,"  by  Ethel  Wood. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard  come 
"The  Children  of  Bedford 
Court,"  third  volume  of  the 
"Janet"  series,  hy  Qrace  Le 
Baron ;  "Cordelia's  Pathway 
Out,"  by  Edna  A.  Foster,  editor 
of  the  Children's  Page  in  The 
Youth's  Companion;"  and 
"My  Little  Lady-in- Waiting," 
by  Louise  E,  Catlin,  with  ex- 
cellent illustrations  by  E. 
Follak. 

An  author  who,  like  Marion 
Harland,  is  a  popular  favorite 
is  "Pansy"— Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden. 
Her  earlier  books,  numl>ering 
'  more  than  one  hundred,  were 

mainly  for  young  children.  Thia  year's  story,  however, 
"David  Ransom's  Watch,"  illustrated  by  Ernest  Fos- 
berg  (Lothrop  Publishing  Company),  is  more  Stted 
for  youths  and  adults.  The  characters  are  plain  peo- 
ple, and  the  hero,  Ransom,  a  fellow  of  sterling  worth. 

The  "Little  Colonel"  is  no  longer  the  quick-tem- 
pered baby  that  stamped  her  tiny  foot  at  her  grand- 
father, hot  she  has  grown  into  a  miesot  sweet  sixteen, 
to  be  admired  "from  her  broad  silk  shoelaces  to  the 
pink  tips  of  her  carefully  manicured  flnger  nails!" 
(What  would  Miss  Alcott's  Bob,  Betty,  and  Miss  Celia 


WH  EN  ■  Cfi  ANDMAMMrt 
WA5" 


MAWON-HflRLWD 

iverdeeien  (reduced) 
>1  '■  When  Qrand- 
uamiDB   Was    Four- 
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have  said  to  the  maDtcured  flogec  nails  F)  And  ahegoea 
to  "a  flrstrClBSB  IwardlDg-Bchool,"  ycleped  "Warwick 
Hall,"  where  the^  have  peacoctu  and  a  "Loudon  bnt- 
ler."  About  all  of  whlcb  her  friends,  and  they  are 
legion,  Tnaj'  learn  from  reading  Annie  FellowB  John- 
ston's, "The  Little  Colonel's  Christmas  Vacation" 
(illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry  ;  L.  Page  &  Co.). 

REPRINTS. 


Two  leailiag  bookn  among  the  reprints  this  year  are 
"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verees,"  by  Robert  Louis  SWven- 
son,  illustrated  by  Jesnie  Willcox  Smith  (Charles  Scrib- 
Ber'a  Sons),  and  "Under  the  Lilacs,"  by  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott,  illuHtrated  by 


Alice  Barber  Stephe 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 

It  is  not  likely  that 


will  e' 


r  illu! 


te  Stevenson  as  sym- 
pathetically as  did  the 
brothers  Robinson  in 
England,  and  a  great 
many  have  tried.  But 
the  poems  themselves 
are  so  precious  that  i 


r  havi 


r  editions,   i 


whether  the  artists  wholly  suc- 
ceea  or  not.  ine  mauy  designs  by  Miss  Smith  are  un- 
even in  quality  ;  sometimes  the  children  in  the  picture 
are  decidedly  modem,  and  other  times  they  wear  the 
habiliments  of  Stevenson's  boyhood.  But  they  are  most 
effective,  especially  the  colored  designs.  The  grace  of 
draftsmanship,  for  example,  in  "  The  Land  of  Counter- 
pane," the  atmospheric  effect  in  ' '  Looking  Glass  River," 
and  "My  Shadow"  Is  rarely  excelled  in  story-book  pic- 
tures, while  the  print  of  the  child  ensconced  among 
the  hollyhocks,  accompanying  "The  Flower,"  is  a  veri- 
table triumph  of  the  colored  illastration. 

We  cannot  help  but  respect  the  sincere  note  In  Hiss 
Alcott's  writings,  and  the  homely  scenes  she  describes 
in  "Under  the  Lilacs"  still  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  though  they  are  now 
less  typical  of  American  life  tban  they  were  when  wrlt^ 
ten  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  also  true  that  her 
literary  style  harks  back  to  the  methods  of  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  and  Qeorge  Eliot,  and  seemsa  trifle  strained 
alongside  ot  the  simple  and  less  be-odjectlved  method 
of  Mrs,  Burnett.  The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Stephens 
are  far  too  few — only  eight.  Her  problem  was  a  diffl- 
cnlt  one,— the  sympathetic  rendering  of  characters  we 
respectin  the  old-faahioned  costumes  of  the  seventies. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Where  ghnll  iBe  ndventure,  to-day  that  we're  afloat  I 
Wary  of  liie  weather  and  steering  by  a  atari  1  Shall 
it  be  to  AfTicn,a-ateeTlngof  Iheboat,  |  To  Proirfdence, 
or  Babylun,  <tr  off  to  3f  a lubnrf— Stevenson. 

The  veteran  writer  for  boys,  W.  O.  Stoddard,  begins 
anew  Revolutionary  series  with  "Dan  Monroe."  a  story 
of  Bunker  Hill  (Lotbrop  Publishing  Company),  intro- 
ducing Paul  Revere  and  "  Old  Put." 

The  imprint  of  Lee  &  Shepard  Is  found  upon  the 
title  paftes  of  "  The  Gregory  Guards."  by  Emma  Lee 
Benedict,  a  story  telling  how  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  six  boys  whom  he  has  taken  away 


tor  the  summer  ;  "The  Scarlet  Patch,"  the  tale  of  » 
patriotic  boy  lu  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Mary  £.  Q. 
Brash;  and  Edward  Stratemeyer's  "Dave  Porter  at 
Oak  Hill,"  ao  addition  to  his  colonial  seriee. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  publish  "The  Young SectioD  Hand." 
by  Burton  E.  Stevenson  aud  "The  Rival  Campers,'' 
by  Rnel  P.Smith.  From  the  Bobb»Merrill  Company 
comes  "  Pipetown  Sandy,"  by  John  Pbillp  Sousa. 

From  the  Penn  PubllshlDg  Company  come  "  Fight- 
ing King  George,"  by  John  E.  Mclntyre,  exceptionally 
well  illustrated  by  J.  A.  Graeber;  and  "A  Plebe  ac 
West  Point,"  by  Capt.  Paul  B.  Malone,  U.  S.  A. 

"Winning  His  Degree"  isatypical  collie  story  from 
the  pen  of  Everett  I.  Tomllnson,  a  college  mau  and  a 
successful  teacher.  It  is  Illustrated  by  Frank  McKer- 
mau,  and  published  by  the  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  horse-play  chronicled  ia 
"Plucky  Perkins,  Just  a  Boy"  by  Capt.  Harold  Ham- 
mond, U.S.A.,  illustrated  by  George  Varian  (The  Ceo^ 
tnryCompany),  and  older  readers  will  find  its  humor 
somewhat  conventional. 

The  authors  on  Harper  &  Brothers'  list  are  such  an 
to  guarantee  that  their  books  are  writt«a  in  well-oon- 
sidered  English  and  that  the  Bubject-matteT  is  whole- 
some. Kirk  Munroe's  "For  the  Mikado"  gives  as  » 
story  of  a  Japanese  middy  in  action,  and  narrates  some 
of  the  most  exciting  encounters  in  the  late  Russojap- 
anese  conflict.  A  new  Jimmy  Brown  book,  "Jimmy 
Brown  in  Europe,"  a  sort  of  Mark  Twain-aod-water 
product,  comes  from  the  facile  pen  of  W.  L.  Alden. 

FOR  THK  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


Mrs.  Gabrielle  G.  JackeoD,1n  her  "  Wee  Winkles  and 
Wideawake,"  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  nsea 
very  meager  subject-matter, — the  child  making  a  birth- 
day cake,  children  at  tbe  sea-shore,  etc, — so  that  per- 
haps children  of  ten  or  twelve  will  feel  disappointed  on 
reading  tbe  book ;  but  to  the  little  folks  of  six  to  nine, 
tbe  stories  being  plainly  told,  will  appeal  more  directly. 

Gertrude  Smith,  theanthor  of  "Reggie and  Reggie'' 
stories,  also  tells  a  tale  la  "  Little  Mother  and  Georgie" 
{Harper  &  Brothers)  of  very  simple  every-day  happen- 
ings, bub  the  author's  style  Is  so  fluent  that  the  rhythm 
of  the  text  will  be  sure  to  soothe  the  little  earn. 

A  book  for  very  small  people  Is  "The  Deolm  Ele- 
phant," with  a  paragraph  aud  a  picture  on  every  page ; 
it  is  illustrated  in  color  by  Emily  Carter  Wright.    This 


ration  (rednced)  from  "TIge— J 


THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


Is  one  of  the"ChrtstinaB  Stockings"  aeries ;  as  is  also 
"Con  theWliard,"  a  longer  story,  with  lllostrations  la 
color  by  Edward  R.  Little  and  in  black  and  wbit«  by 
Oliver  Herford  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Compan;). 
PICTURE  BOOKS. 
How  am  I  to  sing  your  praUe,  |  Happy  chimneV' 
comer  dnyx,  \  Silling  «t/e  in  nursery  noolU,  |  ReaOr 
inff  picture  g(orv-ftook«f— Steven  bon. 

Tlie  folio  type  paRe  o(  "  Verees  for  Jock  and  Joan," 
by  Helen  Hoy,  pictures  by  Charlotte  Harding  (Fox, 
DufBeld  &  Co.),  is  particularly  attractive  in  ilA  compo- 


lUiutration  (redntod)  from  ■•' 


along  to  the  class  of  the 
a  being  conspicuoaa  by 
t  without  point,  but  are 
n  o(  the  phrase"  which 
ir  Lewis  Carrol  dwell  in 


aition,  and  though  the  printing  of  the  colored  illustra- 
tions Is  not  all  that  coold  be  desired,  being  at  tlmeti 
provoklngly  foggy,  especially  in  the  flesh  tones  and 
eyes,  the  pictures  themselves  b 
refined  and  artistic,  gaudinet 
its  absence.  The  verses  are  nc 
entirely  lacking  in  tlint  "  tui 
makes  the  verses  of  Stevenson 
the  memory  of  a  child. 

Virginia  Gerson  is  the  author  and  illustrator  of 
"More  Adventures  o(  the  Happy  Heart  Family,"  and 
her  drawings,  whicl^  are  printed  on  almost  every  page, 
either  in  sepia  or  In  full  color,  have  all  the  vivacity 
and  spontaneity  of  the  drawingH  of  Caldecott,  which 
is  giving  them  the  hlnhest  praise,  (or  Caldecott  was 
the  illustrator  par  excellence  of  humorous  books  for 
children. 

Frances TregoMontgomery,theauthor of  tlie  "  Billy 
■Whiskers"  series,  poa-sesses  the  knack  of  preparing 
books  for  young  people.  There  is  always  plenty  of  action 
In  her  stories,  and  in  "Frances  and  the  Irrepressibles  at 
the  Buena  Vista  Farm,"  this  year's  volume,  even  It  tlie 
t«xt  should  fail  to  interest,  there  Is  so  much  of  life  and 
Americaa  local  color  in  the  hundred  or  more  half-tones 
from  photographs  that  the  young  reader  will  find  more 
than  a  day's  delectation  in  examining  the  pictures  of 
"Carl  In  Indian  Costume,"  "  Where  Regis  Fell  in  the 
Milk,"  or  the  "  Tally-ho  Sally  Rode  In." 


As  is  usual  tor  each  holiday  iwoson,  we  have  books 
written  almut  children  rather  than  for  children.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  "Pleasant  Tragedies  of  Child- 
hood" (pictures  by  F.  Y.  Cory,  verses  by  Burges  Jobn- 
Bon ;  published  by  Harper  &  Brotbere).  Miss  Cory  is  a 
bom  caricaturist,  and  her  pictures  are  exceedingly 
mirth-provoking.    Some  of  the  verses  are  very  witty. 

'  "The  Peter  Newell  Mother  Goose,"  by  Carolyn  S. 
Bailey  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  has  a  goodly  nnml^r  of 
Peter  Newell's  pictures  that  children  will  look  at  more 
than  once,  there  is  so  much  to  them. 

Two  "  BuBter  Brown  "  books  come  from  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company.  "TIge  and  his  Story,"  which  we  like  the 
better,  because  In  tt  Mr.  Outcault's  drawings  aTe  In 
simple  black  and  not  besmudged  by  vulgar  colors  (the 
crude  yellow  in  the  other  volume  is  most  offensive). 
There  is  a  regular  story  in  this  book,  while  "Buster 
Brown's  Pranks"  Is  a  reprlntof  the  pictures^that  bave 
appeared  lu  the  New  York  Herald.  The  child  reader 
will  probably  not  agree  with  us,  but  will  like  tbe  pic- 
ture book  the  better,  for  Mr.  Ontcault  certainly  under- 
stands how  to  combine  his  drawn  pantomimes  with 
enough  verba!  humor  toenhance  the  comedy  a  hundred- 
fold. However  much  one  may  disagree  with  him  on 
the  question  of  good  taste  (in  regard  to  his  subject- 
matter),  no  one  can  deny  Mr.  OutcauU*  supremacy  as  a 
child  entertainer. 

BOOK3  OP  ADMONITION, 

A  child  ghould  always  say  what'*  true  |  Andtpeak 
when  he  is  spoKen  to,  j  And  behave  monnerlv  at 
table,  I  Atleaalioja         '     '      " 


«hel»  able.— Stbvenbok. 


Charlotte  Grace  Spcrry,  in  "Teddy  Sunbeam,"  en- 
deavors to  Interest  the  little  reader  in  things  Inanimate 
about  the  household,  and  in  a  rather  original  series  of 
little  fables,  teaches  the  infantile  housekeeper  why  she 
should  not  waste  the  soap,  and  how  to  take  spots  of 
paint  off  of  little  brother's  "  pants."  The  pen  sketches 
accompanying  these  fables  are  crisply  drawn  by  Alber- 
tine  Hsndall  Wheelan ;  the  publishers,  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  deserve  condemnation  for  the 
disBgrseable  yellow  tint  that  is  printed  over  the  page. 
The  brown  and  orange  of  the  cover  and  tbe  fainter 
yellow  of  the  lining  paper  are  much  more  refined.  'The 
lining  paper  is,  by  the  way,  cleverly  designed,  consist- 
ing of  dust  brooms,  dust  pans,  spoons  and  dish  pana 
a-daiicing  all  in  a  row. 
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FAIRY  BOOK3. 

Armie*  and  empernn  and  tiingt,  I  All  carrying 
different  ktnd»  of  things,  t  ^Ind  nuircMng  in,  ao  grand 
a  way,  \  You  n«ver  gaw  th«  like  by  day.—STBVBVBOV. 

The  reputation  o(  L.  Frank  Baum,  the  inventor  of 
"The  Wizard  of  Ok,"  is  so  great  that  It  U  lihety  that 
hU  1905  volume,  "Queen  Zixi  of  Ix,"  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  RiciiardBon  (The  Century  Company),  will  he 
one  of  the  moet  popular  books  of  the  seaBou,  The  story 
follows  the  lines  of  his  previous  books,  and  is  full  of 
fairy  lore  and  burlesque.  The  illustratioDB  are  numer- 
ous and  fairly  well  drawn,  but  the  color-printing  is 
very  slovenly  done,  and  such  as  the  publishers  should 
be  ashamed  of.  They  look  as  though  tbey  had  been 
daubed  by  an  infant  in  the  nursery. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  single  frontispiece  and  three 
page  decorations  should  be  all  the  IllUHtrations  that 
Blanche  Ostertog  should  contribute  to  "Fairy  Tales 
Every  Child  Should  Know"  (Doobleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
And  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  should  have  seen 
to   it   that   each    tale 
was  attributed  to  some 
source,  08  Mr.  Iiang  ar- 
ranges  In  editing  his 
multi-colored  fairy-lore 
series.  How  unjust,  for 
example,  to  forego  the 
opportunity   of    intro- 
ducing  the    name    of 
Hans  Audersen  to  the 
child  by   printing  the 
"Ugly   Duckling" 
withont  his  signature ! 

This  season's  Lang 
book,  "The  Red  Ro- 
mance Book,"  with  its  - 

many     lllnstrations,         Illnatratlon  'reduced]  from 
eight  beaatitully  COlOT-  "  Queen  Zlxl  of  Ix." 

ed,    by     H.    J.     Ford 

{Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  presents  a  more  attractive 
appearance  than  does  the  Mable  volume. 
BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

The  friendly  COW,  allred  and  vihlte,  |  IlouewtWiralt 
■my  heart:  \  She  gives  me  cream  w(Wt  all  iter  might,  | 

To  eal  vrUh  ajaple-tod.— Stevenson. 

"  The  Runaway  Donkey,"  by  Emilie  Ponisson,  Illus- 
trated by  L,  J.  Bridgemaa  (Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany), contains  a  group  of  stories  in  verse  delineating 
for  the  most,  the  Idiosyncrasies  ol  the  denizeua  of  the 
animal  world.  It  is  always  a  valuable  link  in  a  cbild'u 
education  when  he  la  made  to  sympathize  with  the  do- 
ings of  bis  four-footed  friends  ;  so  Miss  Poulssou 'shook 
should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  every  child's  library. 

"  Neddy,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Donkey,"  edited  by 
Charles  Welsh,  cornea  from  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  as 
does  "  yoppy,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Monkey." 

"  Captain  Jim  Crow  Tales,"  by  Burton  Stoner,  illus- 
trated bj  Carll  B.  WilDama  (The  Soalfleld  Publishing 
Company),  contains  the  type  of  animal  stories  that  Kip- 
ling and  Thompson -Seton  have  mode  popular.  Tbough 
what  Kipling  may  have  accomplished  with  his  consum- 
mate art  and  Thompson-Seton  with  his  enthusiasm  as 
a  naturalist,  their  followers  frequently  fall  short  of, 
both  as  regards  the  depth  ol  their  insight  into  nature 


and  their  mastery  of  the  Anglo-Saxcm  t«ngae.  Bat  aa 
we  s^d,  by  all  means  give  the  children  plenty  ot  ani- 
mal books,  and  thus  widen  their  Bympathiee. 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 


The  "Arlsand  Crafts"  movement  and  manual  traiii- 
ing  as  taught  in  the  public  school  has  stimulatad  a  fair 
interest  in  the  handi- 
crafts, so  that  many 
parents  cannot  look 
upon  a  book  like  A. 
Neely  Hall's  "The  Boy 
Craftsman,"  illustra- 
ted by  N.  P.  Hall  (Lee 
&  Shepard),  as  a  series 
of  hints  for  mere  child- 
ish pastime,  but  rather 
as  a  text-book  of  se- 
rious study. 

"The  Scientific 
American  Boy,"  by  A. 
Russell  Bond  (Munn 
&  Co.),  tells  how  to 
build  everything  con- 
nected with  a  camp. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

ninstratlon    (reduced)   from 
"Frances  and  the  Irreprese-  The  world  is  so  fuU 

iblea."  of  a  number  of  things, 

I  rm  svre  ice  fhoiud 
aUbea«  happy  a«  ktn^*.— Stkvknsoh. 

Ernest  Ingeraollissuchapracticed  writer  of  popular 
science  that  he  is  well  able  to  introduce  descriptive  sen- 
tences into,  "An  Island  in  the  Air,"  a  story  of  singular 
adventures  in  the  Mesa  country  (illustrated  by  William 
A.  McCollough;  The  Macmillan  Company)  that  give 
such  local  color  to  the  scenes  so  that  the  boy  reader  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  think  the  story  true. 

Much  above  the  average  in  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  its  illustrations  (from  stereographs  by  Under- 
wood   &    Underwood ; 
F.   A.   Stokes  &   (>>.), 
they  are  some  six    tqr 
eight  inches,  is   "Jog- 
•   ging     Round    the 
World,"— riders  and 
drivers   with   curious 
steeds   or  vehicles,   in 
strange  lands  and  at 
home,— by  Edith  Dun- 
bam.    The  child  would 
be  dense  Indeed  who 
Illustration  (rednced)  from       could  not  widen  his  In- 
"TheBoyCrafuman."  tellectual    borlBon    by 

the  perusal  of  thiabook. 
Uniform  with  the  foregoing  is  "Children  ot  Other 
Days," — notable  pictures  of  children  of  various  coun- 
tries and  times,  after  paintiugs  by  great  masters,- 1^ 
N.  Hudson  Moore  (F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.). 

The  story  told  iu  "Shipwrecked  in  Greenland,"  by 
Arthur  R.  Thompson,  illustrated  from  photographs 
(Little,  Brown  Ss  Co.),  is  founded  upon  facts. 
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